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ABBREVIATIONS 


The titles of subjects, which are printed first in bold type, have 
been abbreviated within each article to the initial letter or letters. 


ao., acre(s). 
agrio., agricultural, 
ambas., anibassador(s). 

Amer., American, 
anct., ancient, 
ann., annual, 
arron., arrondlssement. 

A.-S., Anglo-Saxon. 

A.V., Authorised Version. 

0., born. 

Biog. Die., Biographical 
Dictionary, 
bor., borough, 
bp., birthbplace. 

Brit., British. 

C., Centigrade. 

c. , about, 
cap., capital. 
cf 

CO., county, 
com., <JOTnmune. 
cub. It., cubic feet. 

d. . died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., department, 
diet., district, 
div., division. 

E. , east ; eastern, 
eccles., ecclesiustlcal. 
ed., edition ; edited. 

e. Q . , for example. 

Enoy. Brit., Eneycloi>nedia 
Britannlea. 

Eng., English. 

estab., established ; establish- 
ment. 

F. , Fahrenheit. 

/C., fiourished. 

fort, tn., fortified town. 

Ft., PYench. 
ft., feet. 

Ger., German. 

Ok., Greek. 

S >v,, governnient. 

eb., Hebrew, 
hist., history, 
bortioult., horticultural, 
h.p., horae-power. 
hr., hour, 
i.e., that is. 
in.. Inch (as). 

Inhab., lnhabitaut(8). 


is., l.sland(s). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., .lapaneso. 
jour., journal. 

Lat., Latin, 
lat., latitude, 
lb., pound(s). 

l. b., left bank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , mlle(s). 
manuf., manufacture, 
min., minutc(s). 
mrkt. tn., market town. 

MS., manuscript. 

mt., mount ; mountain. 

N., north ; northern. 

N. T:, New Testament. 

O. E., Old English. 

O.F., Old French. 

O.T., Old Testament, 
oz., oiincels). 

par., parish. 

pari., parliamentary. 

pop., population. 

prin., principal. 

prof., professor. 

prov., province ; provincial. 

pub., published ; publication. 

f/.t?., which see. 

R., riv., river, 
r. b., right bank. 

Rom., Roman. 

R. V., Revised Voreion. 

S. , south ; southern, 
sec., second(s). 
sev., several. 

Sp., Spanish. 

sp. gr., specific gravity. 

sq. m., square mllc(s). 
temp., temperature, 
ter., territory. 

tn,, town. 

trans., translated ; translation. 

trib., tributary. 

univ., univei'sity. 

urb., urban. 

vil., village. 

vol., volume. 

W., west : wo'^tern. 

Wm., William, 
yd., yard. 


The article Abbrkviations contains a list of those In general use. 
^>€45 al 9 o Abbreviation (musio) and Elements (chemical symbols). 
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Dramatic Unities, three rulcH of dram- 
atie coiiMtriietion enunciated by ArLsLotlo, 
observed by the Fr. dramatists, lint 
Ignored by Shakespeare, tliat (I) ii piay 
should represent what takes place witbm 
a, period of cijirht hours, (2) there must he 
no ehanpre of locality, and (8) there must 
bo no minor plot. 

Dramburg (Polish, Drawsko), tn. in the 
prov. of Pomorxc, Poland, fornuTlv of 
Pomerania Germany, with <;lotli mamifs. 
Pop. (5100. 

Drammen, scaxiort of Nfirway, :i:i m. 
S.W. of Oslo by rail, at the lieiul ol 
Dramsfiord, througli whicli th(' broad 
Drarn.sclv empties its waters into Oslo 
Fiord. Timber, floated dciwn from the 
upland forests, and wood pid]> are the 
staple exports, saw’-inilling and the 
manuf. of paper, and ship hnildiiig and 
cotton spinning being tli(‘ otlier aetive 
iTitinstries. Pop. 2l>,000. 

Drane, Augusta Theodosia 
Eng. writer, paving been inflncnei'd by 
Tractarian twachsug el 'Porejuay, slie be- 
came a liom. Catholic (1S.')0), In is*, 2 
.she Joined the third order of St. Dominic, 
and was prioress of Stone (Nuivcnt, Staf- 
fordshire, 1872--81. Her e'isuy <inestion- 
iiig the morality of Traci ananism was 
a1 trihuted to Newman. Other orks are * 
'J he Hifitom of St. Dominic (lS.'i7). Tin 
KmuhtA of St. John (1H.'')S), 'J'hrtc i'hmi- 
o(Ulor.s (1S.51)), Life of St. (\ifhcnnr of 
,SK'«rf (ISsa), Sonus in the \iuhf (1871). 
V(‘rseh Scr 11. Wilberlorce (cd.) Mumnrof 
Mother Fronns Dnphait. ISP.'). 

Drang Nach Osten, ('xpr(''.'.ive phro'-c 
given to the Ger. iiolicy ol fon ing.a \sav (o 
a. foothold 111 the 10. through the llalkaiis 
In the First World War tlu\\ had hy 111 Id 
so far trails, tne dream into a n'aiitv as to 
secure uninterrupted and unthieatened 
c<muiiuuication and commen'o with Cmi- 
st.intinople, o\<*r the two mam arterie.s of 
Asiatic TurUev, and also with tlie cities of 
DamuMnis, Mceca, .Terusalciu ami Pag dad. 
Tn tlie Second World War (ier. armu*-. 
readied ami hold the Halkans for -.I'l . 
year--. {See also Paoljad ; Paodvd U\ii - 
WAY.) 

Drant, Thomas (J. c. l.sTS). Eng. 
divine ; the first Kiig. metrical tran.'-latoi 
of Horace. He v\on fame iiy liis s(‘rmon- 
before the eonrt at Windsor in liidi), mid 
to tlio congregr.'ition at St. Alary Spiial. 
London, in Ja7U, both pub. in the suinc 
year. He wrote vcNes in F.iig., Lat., and 
Gk. (1564), his works including : H 
Mvjlici liable Morall (1566). Suh’a (1576), 
ami a trans. of Horace^ his Art of Foitn*\ 
Fistles^ ami Satyrs, h'nali.shcil (1567). 

Draper, Mrs. Elizabeth (1711-78), is 
best remembered for her association with 
St.erno, an (xssoeiatlon which there Ls no 
doubt never wont bcyoml scntinicntal 
atrtiitiou. The daughter of Way Sclater 
ami on Anglo-Indian otllcial, she married 

E.E. 


at the age of fourteen Daniel D. of the E. 
India Gomjiany’s service, a man much 
older than Jicr.sclf. Coming to England 
in i77(i lor lier health she met Sterne and 
was flattered by the attention of the 
great man. When she returned to India, 
he wrote regularly to her, and began the 
Journal to Kliza, which, owing to Sterne’s 
(Icatli early in 1778, never reached her. 
Ill 1772 sJio left her hiishand, returned to 
England, and settled at Pristol. She was 
buried in Bristol (ralhednil. I’he full 
story of her life is tohl, and her letters are 
printed, in tli(^ Life of Sterne^ bv ‘ Lewis 
Melville ’ (L. S. rjenj.imin) (1011). 

Draught (from A.-S. dragaUt to draw), 
current ot air, in particular one vviiieli is 
imiuced or artificially forced to support 
combustion. Natural 1). is iirodiiced by a 
ebiinncy, tlirough which the heated gases 
ri.se by reason of their lesser density, tliiis 
iiulueing a current of cool air through the 
Arc, Forced D. may be produced by 
driving air at more than atmospheric 
pre.s8ure through the tire by means of 
fans. In locomotive boilers the D. is in- 
creased by turning the exhaust ^team into 
the chimney, thus increasing the velocity 
ot (be current of air. 

Draughts, generally conjectured to be 
one of (be most anct. of table games. A 
game of this kind was known to the Oks. 
and Poms., and various monuments repre- 
"cnt the an< L. Egyi^tians a^s engaged In a 
similar .an iiNemehl. It became eonimon in 
Europe during the sixtcenl h century. The 
game i.s jilavcd hy two persons on a board 
similar to that, used for elu'^s, ?.r., sijuare 
hoard containing sixty -four sqnan^s, 
eheckoreil m l>laek ami anJuU* alternately. 
E.ich iilayer has t\AOlvo ‘ men ’ iii the foriii 
of circular discs, one set being black and 
the other white, 'riiese, imm are aiTanged 
on tlie three rows directly before f'-aeh 
player. Thej mav he iilaced either on the 
black or the yliite snuaros, biit the ex- 
treme left hand square on the board 
before each must aluays ho ticoiipied. 
Lots are cast to decide which colour each 
player sliall have, and black plays flrst. 
’Phe players then ehangi* eoloiiv'- after each 
game. ’Plio men move duigoruiily, one 
'-qnare at a time, so that, play lontiiiues 
f'ntirely on sqnais's of one colour. If a 
man comes next to a nnui of the opposite 
.side he is unable to move past unless there 
be a vacant square fin the olher .side of his 
ndversary’.s man. in which ca.se he mast 
Jump over this man and oe* ui»y the vacant 
square, removing his enemy’s man from 
the boiu'd. If. after takinu, a man in this 
w'ay, it is Tiossilile lor him to jump another 
man, taking this oue also, he must do so 
m the same move. In the rare event of a 
player miigploctmg to take when the 
opportunity is given him, his adversary 
may either take the piece with wliieh the 
caiituro would have been made (a pro- 

: A* 
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ceeding known as * hulflni? *), or compel 
him to revoke his last move and perform 
the capture. He may also, if he wish, 
allow the move to stand. If a player gets 
one of his men into his adversary's back 
line, this man becomes a * king,* and is 
* crowned * by having another man of the 
same colour put on top of him. The king 
may move either backwards or forwards, 
whereas the ordinary men can move only 
forwards, but this is the only privilege ho 
has. He captures in the same way as 
ordina^ men, except for this one dilfor- 
ence. If a player touches a piece, he must 
move It if possible. The gome is won by 
a player removing all liis adversary’s men 
from the board or by his placing them in 
such a position that they cannot move. 


Dravidians 

Hyderabad, and E. to the Bay of Bengal. 
It includes also N. Ceylon, and scattered 
tribes ore found in other parts (see Gust 
and Constable’s linguistic and racial 
maps). The more important languages 
in the D. group are Telugu, Tamil, 
Kanarese, Malay&lam, Tula, and those of 
ruder tribes, such ns Gondl, Kdta, Kurux, 
Kul, and Rajmahal. The tribes of the N. 
have gradually become Hindulsed and 
their language has been considerably 
modidod by the Aryan forms of speech. 
The Brahiiis of Baluchistan, however, 
still speak a D. dialect. The D. languages 
seem to have formed a. quite distinct 
group, independent of the Aryan or Indo- 
Gormanic. There are about a dozen dif- 
ferent tongues comprised in the group. 



DRAVIDIAN TVPES OF INDIA 

Left to right ; Scytho-Dravidian (Tamil), Aryo-Dravidian (Hindu), and Mongol-Dravidian (Bengali) 


See J. Sturges, Guide to the Game of 
J^uoMs, 1800 ; A. Anderson, Game of 
Draughts (revised by R. McCJulloch), 1888 ; 
F. Tescheleit, Master Play of the Draught 
Board, 1926 ; I^es* Guide to the Game of 
Draughts (revised by J. W. Dawson), 1930. 

Drave (Ger. Drau), rlv. of Austria and 
the second largest trib. of the r. b. of the 
Danube. Rising in the Tyrol at an 
altitude of over 4000 ft., it flows 449 m. 
before its final confluence with the main 
riv., 13 m. E. of Osjek. With an E. or 
S.E. course it traverses Carinthla, Styria, 
and Slovenia by way of Maribor (Marburg) 
forming later In its course the boundary 
between Hungary and Yugoslavia. It 
was through the long valley of the D. that 
the Huns and Slavs reached the Alps. Of 
the many affluents the largest Is the Mur 
on the left. Steamers can go up only as 
far as Bdres (95 m.). 

Dravidians (Sanskrit Drduida, or 
Drdmida), name of a large group of 
Indian peoples (non-A^ans) and their 
family of languages, tlielr main ter. 
lies chiefly in S. India, extending upwards 
from the peninsula N. to the Arabian Sea, 
about 10() m. below Goa, thence along the 
W. Ghat to Kolhapur, N.E. through 


differing from each other radically and 
not merely In dialect forms, and yet 
derived from a common D, so^irce. 
Tamil, Malay&lam, Kanarese, and Telugu 
are the chief literary languages. Inflec- 
tions are expressed by * agglutination,’ or 
affixing particles to primarj’ roots or bases, 
but these additions do not blond with the 
roots as in the case of inflectional langu- 
ages. Noun.s are of two classes, high- 
caste and castelcss (for rational and 
irrational beings respectively) ; gender 
being distinguislied only in the former. A 
peculiarity Is the double form for the first 
person plural of the personal pronoim, for 
including or excluding the person ad- 
dressed. There are no relative pronouns, 
relative participles being used instead. 
A separate negative Conjugation, usually 
with only one tense, exists for verbs. D. 
tongues wore spoken by some 67,497,000 
people according to thC census of 1901. 
The D. were probably the aborigines of 
the Deccan. They ara among the most 

S rlmitlve of Indian types the T6das of 
ie Nilglrl Hills representing a very low 
stage of clyllisation. They are mostly 
very dark-skinned, with wavy, block hair 
(not woolly), and are possibly descendants 
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of the Negritos of Malaysia. Their 
reli^on consists partly in nature-worship, 
partly In creeds adopted from more 
civilised tribes. See E. Hultzsch, S, 
Indian InacriptionHt Tamil ami Sanscrit, 
1809-95 ; R. Caldwell, A Comparative 
Orammaroft/ie Dravidian Languages 1856, 
1875 ; Q. A. Qrlerson, in TAnguistic Surrey 
of India, iv. 1904 : A. H. Keane, ‘ Race 
and Speech * in East and West, 1905 ; 
W. R. R. Rivers, The Todas, 1906 ; E. 
Thurston and K. Rangachaui, Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India (Gov. Press, 
Madras), 1909 ; G. Slater, Ttie JJravidian 
Element in Indian Culture, 1921 ; L. K. 
Ananta Krischnalyor, 2'he Mysore I'rihes 
and Castes, 1928-31 ; W. Kopiiers, Ethno^ 
logische Probleme Vorderindiens, 1946. 

Drawback, see Customs Duties. 

Drawbridge, in anct. times an invariable 
•adjunct of a castle. It was a bridge 
hinged at one end and free at the other, 
so that it could be drawn up or let down 
as required. The original form was the 
lifting D., used to span the moat of a 
castle ; this form is used now to provide a 
assage over canals, etc. The swing- 
ridge la a D. which revolves in a hori- 
zontal direction. 

Drawing, the art of reprasentlng in line 
forms seen or imagined. It can be done 
in many mediums on a suitable surface. 
The medium caii l>e pencil, pen, brush, 
graver, burin (tool used for engraving on 
copper). The surface can bo paper, wood, 
linoleum, copper, stone, etc. D. can be 
placed under two broad headings, (1) free 
drawing and (2) mathematical drawing. 

(1) This involves the use of free ex^es- 
sion and, in its finest examples, a nigh 
degree of skill and eesthetic taste. In ad- 
vanced D. the representation of a third 
dimension needs an understanding of light 
and shade and reliected light, also a know- 
ledge and appreciation of lineal and aerial 
perspective. Lineal perspective is the 
diminution in size of objects os their dis- 
tance increases. Aerial perspective is 
the change of colour (and, or, lack of dis- 
tinctness), of objects caused by atnio- 
spherlo conditions, as their distAnco in- 
creases. The application of D. to sur- 
faces such as wood, linoleum, copper, 
stone, etc., need further technical skill 
and are dealt with under the headings of 
w'ood-cut, lino-cut, engraving, etching, 
lithography, etc. A thorough knowledge 
of D. is the only true basis for the painting 
of pictorial subjects. {See also Carica- 
ture.) G. M. Ellwood, Fen Drawing, 1927 ; 
A. Gladstone- Jackson, The Right Way to 
Unman Figure Drawing and Anatomy, 
1948. 

(2) Mathematical D. is essentially 
utilitarian and needs practical skill and. 

In advanced work, involves knowledge 
of physical laws and construction detail. 
The ability to use 1). Instruments such as 
rulers, scales, compasses is required. In 
architecture, the ability to prepare 
accurately measured and sealed plans, 
elevations, sections and Isometric drawings 
is essential. A knowledge of perspective 
(lineal) is also useful. Mathematical 
drawing is used in connection with air- 
craft construction, shipbuilding, looo- 
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motive building, automobile construction 
and ma^ other industrial undertakings. 
See also Enqi veering Drawing. 

Drawsko, see Draaiburg. 

Drayton, Michael (1563-1631), Eng. 
poet, 6. at Hartshill, Warwickshire ; 
entered th€> family of Sir Henry Goodere, 
near Tamworth, as a ‘ proper goodly page ' 
and seems to have settled In London about 
1590 or 1.091. Biographical details are 
lacking. There Is some evidence that 
Anne, daughter of Sir Henry Goodere, 
afterwartls wife of Sir Henry Rainsford. 
was * Idea * who inspired D.'s first 
pastorals. Idea, the She 2 yherd*s Oarland 
(1593) and his first sonnets, Idea*s Mirror, 
Amours in QtuUorzains (1594). Another 
I)atronoss was Lucy Harrington, who be- 
<-ame Countess Bedford. To her before 
her marriage D. dedicated his Legend of 
Matilda and Endimion and Phoebe (1595). 
The Legend of Robert (1596) and England* s 
Heroicnl Epistles (1597) are also dedi- 
cated to her. Between 1597 and 1602 
D., by that time in high re^te, was doing 
theatrical hack-work for Henslowe {q,v,) 
and among his other and earlier associates 
were Dekker and Monday and, somewhat 
Jater, Webster and Middleton. In his 
Idea, the Shepherd's Calendar, ho sang his 
love sorrows and in Idea's Mirror (origin- 
ally 52 sonnets but later expanded to 100) 

‘ Idea ' is again used to designate the lady 
of his adoration. D.’s historical poems 
began with the Legends of historical TOr- 
sonages. Piers Gaveston (1593), Matilda 
(1594), and Robert Duke of Normandy 
(1596). In the heroic poem Mortimer iados 
(1596) bis theme was again the political 
troubles of Edward II.’s reign. Written 
in rhyme-royal stanzas, tills, his first poem 
of length and Importance, appeared as 
'The Barons* Wars in the revised ed. of 
1603. Written in ottava rima in its re- 
modelled form, it is a rather tedious nar- 
rative of episodes in the Wars of the 
Roses and loses by comparison with Mar- 
lowe's dramatic treatment of the subject 
in Edward II. But there are passages of 
noble rhetoric on t)ie liaison of Mortimer 
and the Queen, culminating In a sump- 
tuous description of tlio chamber in Not- 
tingham Castle whore the lovers are sur- 
prised by Prince Edward. The inequali- 
ties and rudeness of style in this narrative 
disappear in D.’s England's lleroical 
Epistles (1597), historical poems written 
on the model of Ovid’s Ueroides and con- 
taining some of liLs ve?ry finest lines. 
Equally national in spirit is his ballad of 
Agincourt, first pub. with Jus odes in 
Poems Lyrical and Pastoral (1506). Few, 
however, read with pleasure Ins ponderous 
Poly-Olbion, which, according to Francis 
Mercs, ho had begun in 1598, and which he 
himself aptly describes as a * Herculean 
toll.’ For in it ho undertook a ‘ choro- 
graphioal description * of everything of 
antiquarian and topographical interest 
throughout Great Britain. This vast 
work, barren and wearisome to a degree, 
at least demonstrates the unsuitability of 
the Ft. «lassioal metre (couplets of 
Alexandrines) for Eng. verse. Yet D. 
could write a poem of the grace and 
charm of his Nymphtdia (1627), a mock- 
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heroic fairy pociTi which is the inspiration 
of many of licrriek's lyrics ; the pastorals 
The Shefiherd'ti ISirena and l^he Qtient of 
('l/nthia, love idylls, and one splendid sou- 
net, ‘ Since thoni’s no help, come let us 
kiss and part,* which Hossetti proclaimed 
* almost the btV't iii tlie hvu(;ua^e, if not 
quite,* Amouff hla last poems were The 
Muses Klizium (1G30) and a few Ih'rine 
Poems on r>.T. themes, in dcca'^yllabic 
couplets. The editiiiff of The U’orks of 
Michael Drayton in five vols. with intro- 
ductions and nol.es, etc., bv' K. Tlllotsou 
and il. H. Newdipratc, and completed in 
llUl , is a inastcrpicoe of minute and coin- 
pndieiisivc seiiolai'siiip. See also f). KIton, 
Michael Drayton ■ a Critical Stmly, 11)05 ; 
H. K. Newdisrate, Mivhatl Drayton and 
H\s Circle, 1911 . 

Drayton -in -Hales, see M.vrket JJkay- 
TOX. 

Dreadnought. lint, battleship, 490 ft. 
long, of 17,950 tons, with speed of 21 
knots. The first of this since famous 
class was launched and completed iit Ply- 
mouth (1900), the designs having been 
accepted in 1905, Tt gave its name to a 
cla.sR of modern battlesliip, and was in fact 
a synonym for an ironclad or hattloship 
carrj'ing tem 12 -in. guns, and a munber of 
12-poimder quick-firing anti -torpedo-boat 
guns and propelled by steam turbines. 
iSee also JlA'n'LFSiiip. 

Dreaming, may be defined as the mam* 
festntion of a consciorus process during 
sleep. During sleep conscLoiis activity is, 
under ordinary circumstances, entirely in 
a state of suspense ; the sensory nerves no 
longer iicrform their usually active duticR, 
the action of the heart becomes slower, the 
brain is at rest, and during this period 
gets rid of tlie waste tissue and is restored 
to fresh acti vi t y . On r f acult i es , lio we ver, 
need not all he in ah equal state of In- 
activity; it Is possible to perform a num- 
ber of quite ordinary actions whilst in a 
state of sleep, e.g, soldiers have often 
marched for some ^considerable distance 
Vhilst, to all intents and purposes. In a 
deep sleep. Wo dream, then, principally 
because the suspension of men till activity 
is not complete. It has been held that 
sleep is never so profound as to be dream- 
less, but this is a theory which o^annot be 
proved. On the other hand, it has been 
held that we dream only during those 
periods of falling asleep and awakening 
during which our mental activities are in 
a serai -conscious state. This, again, is a 
theory which cannot be actually proved, 
but may to some extent be disproved, 
since it is well known that manifestation of 
dreaming has been noticed in (*asc.q whore 
the subject was in a deep sleep. Fiirtlier, 
in many ease.s sleepers suddenly awakened 
have aroused themselve.s with dilhculty 
from a dream. That all oup powers of 
judgment are Inactive during a dream 
cannot be held as true, sinci' on occasion 
wo find that we desire to prolong a dream 
of peculiar happineas, whilst wo can 
arouse ourselves from one -which terrifies 
us by Its horror. Dreams whilst resemb- 
ling In many ways the process of conscious 
activity, on the other iiand differ char- 
acterisUcally from the experiences of our 
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waking life. Time, space, and order are 
not to be found during our dreams, 
though on examination they are seen to 
possc,s.s an inner eolierenco. Also the 
evi'nts -which occur to us during those 
lierlods leave a great impression on our 
mind hir the time being, although w^e mnv 
on aw'ukoniiig rernoinber little or nothing 
of tlif! experiences uiidergono during sleep. 
That the aetivities of the day, or the im- 
mediate time preceding, liavc* mfluenee on 
mir dreniris is undouhlcd. Incidents 
trivially T>ns‘5ed over during onr ivaking 
experience form often the basis ot a dream, 
details forgotten in tlu> routine of the flay 
will occur time and time again during 
sleep. Problems in mathematics liave 
been solved, legal deeisions given, nud 
even sermons liavo been produced dui-ing 
sleep, w’JnKt wo may here quote tl»e 
tamous exaiiqde of Coleridge's Knhla 
Khan a-= a poem whieli was exuuposcd 
during slec]) and W'hich was WTitteii iui- 
mediatelv on awakening. All creative 
writers draw on the material of dreams, 
often un(iisgiilsedl> . Experiments have 
been made in order to test t he etfect of t.he 
senses jn dreams, nnd it has lieen ]iro\eil 
that dreams can ('asily he related to (he 
immediate sensory cause. C'ertain drills, 
such as oimim. and hashish, have peculiar 
effect upon the eJiaracter of di-enras 
whilst the physical state of the body can 
often give peculiar elVeiit also if) the 
dreams. The nightmare, or ‘ anxiidy 
dream,* may be due to the iire.stnee of 
undigested food in the stomach, other uii- 
eomfortublo dreams may ho c.msed bv 
inability to bi*eatlje propcrlv, or liy an 
uncomfortable iiosition in sleeping. The 
state of the brain is also an important 
factor. DrcaiiLs are in some eases not. 
onlv thought out but netuallv acted by the* 
dreamer: eases of this kind, such as 
sleep-wailking, th.; performance of acts 
during sleep which the sJeeper has no 
recollection of after wakemug, sleep- 
talking, arc all phenomena of this state of 
mind. Amongst the anct, people dreams 
w’ero regarded as of divine origin, the 
interpretation of dreams took an active 
part in the life of the nation, and the 
‘ seer ' was regarded w'ith awe by the 
people of tho nation. Tiio whole matter 
of the interpretation of dreams ivas put 
on a ser'iitilic basis in tlie twentieth cen- 
tury by tho work of Sigmund Freud (g.a.) 
and his followers. The dream Is regarded 
by l^'reud and the xisychoanalyste of all 
schools as the royal road to the * uncon- 
scious * mind, the correct diagnosis of the 
state of the latter being the first step In 
mental therapeutics. $c£ S. Freud, .,471. 
Interpretation of Dreamg, 1900 ; 11. Hliie, 
Dreams and the way of Ifreams, 1 9 1 .3 ; and 
J. W. Dunne, An Experiment with Time 
(a non-psyehoanalytic' explanation of 
dreaming, 1927). Sed also Pbycho- 

ANALY.SIS. 

Drebbel, Cornelius van (1572-1634), 
claimed, erroneoii-sly, bo have boon tho 
Joint-inventor with SauLorio of tho thor- 
momotcr, but was famous among his 
crodulous contemporaries ratlier for his 
empirical inventions, such as a boat for 
rowing under water, in which tho pas- 
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spnjrep could read without artificial lifirht, 
than for his real discoverfoH. A pen- 
sioner of Emperor Rudolph IT. and tutor 
to FerdinaTid TI.'s son, lie owejd his release 
from imprisonment in Austria (in conse- 
quence of a revolution) to James I. of 
Enff. He passed the rest of his life in 
Knf?land. Resides his water thermometer 
1). discovered a brijrht scarlet dye, after- 
wards used with cfTcct in the ‘Gobidliis 
manufactories, and devised imi>roveraents 
in the microscope and telescope. 

Dredging Machines, machines for clean- 
ing and deepening the entrances to and 
cliannels of rivers, canals, docks, and 
Jiorbours, bv removing the mud or rock 
from the bottom. There are sc'veral kinds 


projects downwards through a well In the 
float, and being held by a chain which 
runs around a ‘ topping lift " which 
enables the ladder to be lowered or raised 
to the depth required. This ladder Ls 
usually placed in the centre of the float, 
although there arc doutjle ladder machines^ 
the two ladders being side by side, and 
•side ladder rnnchiiics, in which the ladders 
project over the sides of the float so that 
they may be used close to dock-w^alls, etc. 
In all cases, however, an endless chain of 
buckets passes round the ladder which is 
fitted w ith tumblers at each end. The top 
tumbler is moved by a system of steam 
gearing, so causing the buckets to rotate. 
Meanwhile the machine is moored by bow 
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nf dredgers, which can be divided inti 
tl>roe mam du'^ses : (1 ) I'he qrab dredqer ; 
(‘J) the bucket- ladder dredger ; and (:i) the 
suction dredger. 

(J) The grab dredger is used onlv where 
the amount ol' mutl is small, or where 
time is of not too great importance. Jt 
consists of a jjair ot heaw iron javis 
hinged together at the top, aial shmg by 
chaiiiH ov<‘r a evaue, wljicli is usually 
mounted on a float, .ilthoiigh it ina> In* 
worked somctiiius from the sliore. The 
* grab * is lowered to the sea bottom with 
the javrs held open by means of .side 
chains. A.s the hoisting cluiiri is slackened 
so under its own weight the ‘ grab ’ sinks 
into the mud. The .side cliaius being then 
slackened and the hoisting chain drawn 
upwards, the two jaws close together and 
so britij^ up a quantity of mud with them. 
By means of the crane, thou, the * grab * 
is'liauled up and swung so that the miid 
may be dischnrgeil Into a barge ; the jaws 
being oi>eued again by means of the side 
chains. 

(2) The bucket-ladder machine consists 
of a long ladder, one end of w'htch is 
fixed high above the deck. The other end 


and .stern cables with fnrtlicr c.il >!(»-. over 
both bows mid (luarters. and as the buck- 
ets revolve so cutting mud up from the 
liottom. tlu; t hains on one side arc liauled 
ill while the ot hers are slackcrn d. So the 
I). M. IS gradually drawn right ac^^'^s the 
hank to ho cut. AN’heii this l».is been 
done, the J). M. is hauled a little further 
forward, and the proct“s.s repcrded by 
hauling ill tlic chains on the other side, 
so that the maebiiic is drawn l»a< k across 
the bank. As the huckets are t uriied over 
by the toji tumbler they n.iturally dis- 
charge the mud into a shoot Usually 
this shoot proiccts oviu* the side, and so 
the mud is di'^charged mto “hopper' 
barges, titt<‘d with traiidoors oo the bottom 
held up by chains, which on being .sud- 
denly relea^seil drop the cargo. Some- 
times file D. ivr. arc hittilt with a hopper 
well, so that tbev carry their own mud 
and deposit it. They are tlien kiiowu as 
hopper dredger's. It is evident, however, 
that such hopper drerigers lose time wlien 
compared with the others, for they have 
to proceed to the ‘ dumping ground,* 
whoreivi the ordinary dredger is continu- 
ally dredging and tilling other ‘ hopper * 
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barges. Not only that, but timo is wasted 
In picking up the moorings each time, 
and this is not alwa 3 r 8 an easy matter. 

(3) The suction dredger is fitted with a 
centrifugal pump, with a flexible suction 
pipe, which Is dropped to the sea bottom. 
Through this the sand or mud is pumped 
up and discharged either Into other barges 
OP into its o^vn hopper well, if it is pro- 
vided with one. See E. C. Shankland, 
The Dredging of Harbours and Rivers, 
1931. 

Dred Scott Case, The, most important 
decision of the U.S.A. Supreme Court, 
handed down in 1857, and one of the con- 
tributing causes of the Civil War. Dred 
Scott was a Missouri slave, taken by his 
owner in 1834 Into Illinois (where slavery 
was prohibited), and later into Minnesota 

g hen part of the Louisiana Purchase). 

red Scott had married and had two 
children while on free soil, but he and his 
family were later taken back to Missoiui. 

In 1848 he sued for his freedom on the 
ground that his residence in a free state 
had ^ven him the standing of a freeman. 
The Supremo Court of Missouri held that 
on return to Missouri the status of slavery 
re-attached to him and that he had no 
standing in court, but the U.S.A. Circuit 
Court before whom the case came in 1 850 
decided that as a citizen of Missouri Dred 
Scott had standing in court, but that he 
was still a slave. 

The Case was argued before the Supreme 
Court of U.S.A. in 1855 and 1850, and the 
decision (not unanimous) that Dred Scott 
was not a citizen, that the Constitution 
guaranteed security in private property 
and that value of such property in a slave 
could not be constitutionally invalidated 
in anj state, even by the Federal gov., 
roused the most intense feeling through- 
out the country and made it clear that 
slavery would not be abolished along con- 
stitutional linos. Chief Justice Taney 
had not only remanded Scott to slavery, 
but had gone out nf his way to proclaim 
the Missouri compromise void and denied 
the right of Congress to make slaves or 
their descendants citizens, lie prac- 
tically said that the negro had no rights 
that white men were bound to respect. 

Dreiser, Theodore (1871-1945). Amer. 
novelist and playwright, b, at Terre Haute, 
Ind., twelfth child of poverty-stricken 
and piously Catholic parents of (Jer. 
descent. Educated at common schools, 
and at Indiana Unlv. He was on 
the staff of the Chicago Daily Olobe, 
1892 ; dramatic editor and travelling 
correspondent of the St. Louis Republic, 
1893-94 ; editor of Smith's Magazine, 
1905-(i ; mana^ng editor of Broadway 
Magazine, 1906-7 ; editor-in-chief of 
Butterick pubs., 1907-10. His first novel 
was Sister Carrie (1900), which was sup- 
pressed and desounced as immoral 
because in it unchastity received no pun- 
tebment. Hia next w*as Jennie Gerhardt 
(1911). Theft came The Financier (1912), 
and The Titan (1914)— two parts of a 
trilogy Intended to portray the career of 
Ohanes Tyson Yerkes, the traction 
xnllUonaire. Other works include : A 
Traveller at Forijt (1913), The Genius 


I (1915), Plays of the Natural and Super- 
{natural (1916), Twelve Men (1919), The 
I Hand of the Potter (1919), lley Rub-a- 
Dub-l>ub (essays and philosophy, 1920), 
The Colour of a Great City (1923), An 
American Tragedy (1925), Moods (verse, 

1926) , Chains (lesser novels and stories, 

1927) ,^ History of Myself (1931), Thoreau 
(1939), America is Worth Saving (1941), 
and The. Bulwark (posthumously, 1946). 

Drenthe, Dutch prov. 8. of Groningen 
and Friesland. Ai^ea 1030 sq. ra. Pop. 
220,000. Cap. Assen. 

Dresden, cap. of Saxony, Germany, 
111 m. S. of Berlin by rail and 70 in. 
E.S.E. of Leipzig, in the pleasant valley 
of the Elbe. On the 1, and s. b. lie 
Friedrichstadt and Altstadt (the old tn.), 
from which, however, most of the pictur- 
esque medieval houses had been swept 
away even before the First World War. 
In 194.5, however, allied bombers reduced 
the buildings round the Altinarkt and 
Neustfldtermarkt to empty shells. F'riod- 
rlchstadt and Altstadt are connected with 
Neustadt and Antonstadt by a spacious 
bridge which replaced the beautiful 
Augustusbriicko (1727-31), demolished in 
1906. The riv. is also spanned by the 
Carola, Albert, Marlen, Loschwitz and 
railway bridges. The industrial quarters 
greatly Increased during the inter-world - 
war decades owing to the coal-mining in 
the dist. of which D. is the heart. Before 
the Second World War there were more 
than 8000 undertakings employing over 

200.000 workpeople (the cigarette indus- 
try was the oldest), other maimfs. includ- 
ing chocolate, photogi’aiihic apparatus, 
machines, stone ware, glass, lead, and 
chemical preparations. Tlie techniwii 
high school hod nearly 3000 students. 
The national library contained nearly 

700.000 volumes. D. was known to the 
world as a repository of line art. Its 
one-time famous collection of pictures In 
the Zwinger (D.’s Museum and Art 
Gallery, erected in 1711-22 by Popclraan, 
architect to Augustus the Strong) In- 
cluding Kaphaors priceless ‘ Madonna di 
San Histo,' Correggio's ‘ La Notto ' and 
‘ Mary Magdalene,’ ‘ The Adoration * of 
Paul Veronese, Titian’s ‘ Tribute Money,* 
and paintings by Claude Lorraine, Rem- 
brandt, Van Dyck, and Kubeiis, was be- 
gun by Augustus I., but its true founder 
was Augustus 111., who iu 1745 bought 
the unique M(»deua Gallery containmg 
2400 pictures by It. and Flemish masters. 
Thus, there was eve^ Justification for 
Herder s reference to D. as the * German 
Florence.’ It was from D. that rococo art 
spread in the eighteenth century, the 
Rom. Catholic Hofkirc^ie (1739-61) and 
the Zwinger, which before 1939, housed 
sculptural, zoological ^d mineralogical 
collections, being excellent illustrations of 
this style. The Zwinger, however, was 
reduced in 1945 to a shell and its delicate 
charm broken and blasted In the air raids 
of Feb. 13-14 when so much else In D. 
was also destre^ed. Including a groat part 
of the catholic Hofkirche. Fortunately the 
galleries of the Zwiuger were empty, the 
pictures having been removed to safety 
early in the war, as olso^the unique col- 
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lootlon of porcelain (over 15,000 examples) 
in the Johanneum whore also was the 
Historical Museum. In the Jap. palace 
(1715) were accommodated the national 
library and the collection of classical 
sculptures and antiquities. Besides the 
handsome Schloss or royal palace (1530- 
1535) in the Ger. Renaissance style, other 
noteworthy bulldinfirs Included the magnl> 
llcent Hoftheatcr (1871-78) de8ig:ned by 
Semper, the domed and lanterned Frauen- 
klrche (1726-34), the twin-spired Sophlen- 
kirche (the Protestant Court Church) 
(1351—57 and later) and a second royal 
theatre. The Schloss was left In ruins in 
the raids of 1945 ; the famous Opera 
House was left roofless and bnrnt-out. 
There was scarcely anything: left of the 
Frauenklrche. The Sophieiikircho wiia 
practically destroyed, though the steeple 
remained standing ; the new Town Hall 
was left largely in ruins. The statue of 
Frederick Augustus of Saxony, however, 
still stood in front of the ruins of the 
Frauenklrche after the raids. The steeple 
of the Dreikonigskirche was left aUindlng. 
When the Russian troops of Marshal 
Konev entered D. on May 8 (1945) they 
found the Pragor, Augustus, Moritz, and 
Ring Strasson to be mere paved roads 
between ruins, their footways heaped with 
stone blocks. The centre of the city was 
dead. Six i..i. ni. of *>10 inner tn. were in 
ruins. The destnictlon extended to some 
of the suburbs in the S. and W. and some 

27.000 houses and 7000 public buildings 
were completely destroyed, among them 
half the churches and half the schools. 
D. before the war was further remarkable 
for its fine squares, its statues. Including 
the Rletsehl monument by Schilling on 
the BrUhl Terrace, and its public pleasure 
gardens, especially the Grosser Garten. 
The well-known Conservatoire of Music, 
and the splendid orchestra in the comt 
theatre, with which were associated such 
master-inusiclaus os Weber and Wagner, 
served as public attractions for visitors, 
whilst in summer-time pleasure-steamers 
conducted them along the riv.’s banks. 
In the 1930’8 D. had the largest garrison 
in Germany. It is the headquarters of 
the Lutheran Church in Saxony. In 1270 
Henry the Illustrious chose I), as his cap., 
and its prosperity increased rapidly when 
in 1485 Saxony fell to the Albertlne line. 
But again and again the city has been 
devastated by lire and sword, os during 
the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), and 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1813, when he 
won his last great victory, in Dresden, at 
the cost of 15,000 dead and wounded and 

12.000 prisoners to the allies and a loss of 

10.000 to the Ft. In 1849, from May 3-6, 
there was desperate street fighting and 
the old opera house was burnt down. 1). 
was occupied for a time by the Prussians 
in 1866. Most of the destruction In the 
Second World War happened in one 
night> that of Feb. 13-14. 1945, when 
there were two raids on the city, which was 
then full of refugees who had streamed in 
from the E. before the advancing Russian 
armies — In Aug.-Sopt. 1946, 3,000,000 
refugees passed through D. In the two 
attacks, and mostly In the first, 25,000 


people were killed and 30,000 more 
injured. Thousands were trapped in 
cellars of burning buildings. According 
to the Gers. the tn. had no anti-aircraft 
defences. The rebuilding of D. will take 
12 years. Such of the city’s architectural 
monuments as can be restored will be re- 
built. The opera house was restored 
during 1945-46 and the Schloss and 
Hofkirche will rise again, but most of the 
inner tn. will have Tittle resemblance to 
its past form, for restoration would in any 
cose be impossible. Pop. 650,000. 

Dressmaking, the art or occupation of 
making dresses. The name dress is 
usually applied to any outer, complete 
feminine garment except a coat and 
skirt ; it is sometimes restricted to a bodice 
and skirt, made up separately and later 
joined together at the waist, as dis- 
tinguished from a robe or gown, which Is 
generally made in one garment. The 
pattern of dresses depends entirely on the 
prevailing fashion, but the general char- 
acteristics of dresses suitable for diflerent 
occasions are, as a rule, very similar. 
Day, or walking dresses, are usually 
shorter than formal afternoon or evening 
dresses. Day dresses are made of firm 
and durable material for winter wear ; 
and cotton, linen, or rayon, for summer 
wear. Formal afternoon dresses are made 
of fine woollens, velvets, or silks (natural 
or synthetic) ; while evening dresses are 
usually made in taifetas, satins, silks 
(natural or synthetic), tulle, lace, etc. 
The materials best suited for draping are 
the softer silks and woollens, etc., whereas 
taifetas, brocades, moire, tulle, etc., stand 
away from the figure and look well in 
very full skirts and well fitting bodices. 
Satin moulds to the figure, and has a sheen 
which emphasizes every movement, and 
should therefor© only be worn by the slim 
or average figure. Some materials are 
specially treated to resist creasing ; and 
a comparatively new material, known os 
nylon, has special qualities such as dura- 
bility, strength, resistance to moth and 
mildew, and shaping qiialitioa, under beat 
and moisture, formerly found only in 
woollen materials. On the other hand, 
nylon has a poor affinity for some present- 
day dyes. The present (1949) skirts for 
day wear have lengthened from the knee 
length of 1946 to midway between the 
knee and ankle, but In Paris the tendency 
is for shorter skirts, i.e. 16 in. from the 
ground. Ballerina, i.e, ankle length, or 
full length, skirts are usual for evening 
wear : and trains ore sometimes worn at 
weddings or state occasions. 


Apart from good work and careful plan- 
ning over details, which is always essential 
in good D., success depends upon * style 
and good style Is the art of catching and 
adapting the prevailing fashion to suit 
Individual figures, to bring out all the 
best lines and cover any deformities or 
discrepancies in the figure without sacri- 
ficing the smartness of the garment. 
AocessorieSt too, are of the utmost im- 
portanoe« . These must bo suitable to the 
drees, for it ie the ensemble that counts. 

The general prooedure in D. is praotio- 
ally the some whatever the prevafilng 
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faphion may be. The type of dress, i,e. 
the occasion for which it is required, 
havini? been dtwided upon, suitable 
material should be selected, and the 
wefirer’s build, i.e., whether tall or short, 
slim or stfjut ; age and colouring ; must 
be carefully considered in relation to this. 
The rather short or stout iiguro should 
avoid big designs, horizontiil stripes, 
yolks, several tiers, and frills ; whereas 
the tall slim woman cun wear these styles 
which tend to detract from her height. 
Wlicn choosing material for evening wear, 
it should he seen under an artificial light. 
The width of materials vary, cotton and 
rayon fabrics being from 27 to 3fi in., and 
woollen materials from 12 to 54 in. 
Children’s drosses are usually made of 
washable light weight nou-shriuk material, 
with a mixture of wool and cotton or 
rayon, and this is 27 or 3G in. wide. Silks 
and velvets varj'^ in witlth from 27 to 
36 in. The amount of material required 
depends upon tlie style of the dress, and 
the cutter’s ability to idan the pattern to 
the best possible advantage on the 
material. Day trocks take from 3 to 

4 yds of 39 in. material, and formal after- 
noon and evening dresses can take from 

5 yds. to anything up to 9 j’^ds of material, 
dependent upon the fullness and style of 
the skirt, and the length. 

Tlie making of bodices and skirts is 
generally in the hands of two quite 
separate bodies of workers in largo 
estabs. The pattern is first dratted out 
according to an accepted set of rules in 
D., and particular care must bo taken to 
ensure accurate balance as well as tlie 
correct measurements. Fit and style 
depend largely upon correct balancing, 
which varies with the carriage of the 
figure, the set of the shouldei*s, and the 
curve of the waist line, largely dependent 
iilion the manner of life of the wearer and 
the style of eorseks worn. Thus even if 
the measurements are taken accurately, 
if the dr<3S8 is made for a wcll-set-up 
woman wherciis the destined wearer is 
very round-slioulclcrcd, the result will be 
that the bodice is dragged at the hack and 
the skirt cori^sidorably shorter behind than 
in front. For a well proportioned figure 
only one half of the pattern is required, as 
the two side-s of the garment can he rut 
alike. In the case of one shoulder being 
higher than the other, or any one-blded 
deformity, it is wisest to cut the two sides 
separately. When the pattern is jiartially 
tacked together it should be tried on the 
client and the necessary alterations made. 
Throughout D., both in the cutting of the 
pattern and of the material, it Is impera- 
tive that an ample margin he left, any 
superfluous turnings being cut off when 
the garment nears completion. The cut- 
ting of the primary pattern to fit the 
client is frequently omitted if the skill of 
the dre.s8inaker is sufficient to cut the 
lining accurately at once. Hut when a 
pHmary ptittern has been accurately 
fitted on the client, it should next be 
placed upon the lining, which has been 
previously doubled and laid on a fiat sur- 
face. Care must be taken that the mid- 
dle of the length 6t each piece Is on tho 
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straight-length thread of tho material so 
that all the seams may fall slightly on tho 
bias. The outline is then marked through, 
being cither pierced with a stiletto or by 
a special piercing wheel, as well as indica- 
tions of tlio special stylo, yoke, vest, or 
any ornament. When tho lining has boon 
cut from the pattern, tbe material itself 
is cut in a similar way from tho lining with 
allow’anco for di’aping or folds. Where 
tho style of the garment lnv»)lvos tucking, 
the tucks should be made before the 
material is cut. Each piece of material 
being laid quite flat over its separate piece 
of lining, the two are thou tacked together 
and the double material, lining and stuff, 
tntjkcd U) the similar pieces which lorm 
the other side. When tbe back and fronts 
are attached at the back and under tlio 
arms the bodice should be tried on and any 
necessary alterations made, it being 
generally possible to etVect such alltTii- 
tions at the shoulder side seams by put- 
ting the tackmg btitches a little forward 
or back as may l>e required. Honing the 
bodice is rarely iiractised, but where 
bones are required tluiy sliould bo inserttHl 
at this stage. During the i)rocoss of try- 
ing on, indications of necessary alterations 
are generally made on one side only, and 
by means of pins or culoiu'cd cottons, to 
save the client tho fatigue of standing. 
The garment is then taken bm^k to the 
work-room and similar altemtions made 
on tho other side. The seams are then 
closed, machined, and neatenod, cither by 
being scalloped out, or by ovepsowmg, or 
by a* binding of thin silk. The sleeves, 
which are cut and made up hcjparate.ly, 
are littc.d on to the client at tho sani(‘ 
time as the bodice, and should now bo 
fitted into the arm-liohvs, and if there is 
fullness it should be caretully ai-raiiged 
to give case to the movements of the 
arms. 

Tlio quality of the Avork and the style 
of tJie garment depend upon the class of 
dressmaker and upon the ]»ru;e paid. Most 
firms have stock-sizcd dress models to 
fit the garments upon, and many clients 
have their dross stands made exactly to 
their own shape and measurements, and 
so avoid tlie fatigue of trying on tJie gar- 
ment until it IS completed. Mowadays, 
however, most dress trade consists of 
wholesale houses. Owing to tlie high 
cost ol lainnir, the individual tailor and 
small dressmaker arc d l.sappearlng. Even 
wtjaltliv women buy roady-rnade clotlies, 
designed by experts, which are made in a 
wide range ot sizes, and can, with alight 
alterations, be made to fit olmost any 
figure. Fiushiuns change as often as tho 
seasons, but during the Second World 
War there was little Variation from tho 
tailor-made costume and shirt blouse, and 
women's clothes becamo practically aa 
uniform os men’s. '0ho skirt of a half 
century ago was cuh in ‘ gores,’ tight 
round tho hips and flowing out at the 
feet ; that gave place to the full skirt 
gauged at the waist, wliich m tiino was 
ousted by tho ‘ dlreotoire.’ ‘ tube,' and 
* hobble ’ styles. These were followed by 
the skirt cut in four pieces, a front piece, 
two side pieces and a ’ panel ’ back, to 
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give the appearance of straight lines, 
which in turn gave place to the fashion in 
which, generally, the straight lines were 
malntiiinod and a freedom of movement 
given by pleats in the front of the skirts. 
In iyi7 the ‘ New Look* was designed, 
witli iiipped-in waist, small rounded 
shoulders (a change from the iironouuced 
square or broad shoulders of the last 10 
years) and full long skirts. Ijater designs 
were a moditled form of tlie * Now Look * 
with simpler and more deiinite lines ; but 
in the extravagant styles the lines liecame 
more exaggerated and there is a revival of 
the high-waistod Kmpire style. Straight 
pencil skirts with liaok interest are being 
designed to he worn w'ith jackets, and 
also feature m the extravagant models. 
Capes are m vogue again : deep and 
decorated prickets ; magyar sleeves ; and 
deep collars and cutts. BotUces or 
blouses are fairly close fitting and without 
trimmings and witli or without collars. 
The front pietjos of a skirt arc slightly 
* gored,’ i.e. narrowed from the bottom up 
to the top on both sides, with the cr^ntre 
falling straight with the selvedge threads, 
though some skirts nowadays have the 
centre front on the bias and the sides cut 
on Iho straight of the material. The side 
pieces are cut narrow and sliglitly gored at 
the bottom : tiioy fall better if one side is 
cut on the ,‘>uaigol or selvedge edge, and 
one on the cross, the straigut side of each 
being nearest tlie Irout. The back juece 
IS cut very similarly to the tront, and i-> 
joined on to the side pieces to give a panel 
effect. An average walking skirt moasuies 
about 2 >ds. round tbo bottom, whereas 
the lower edge of an evening skirt is iroin 
4 to H yd^. The measure requireil lor the 
length ot the skirt will be dilYerent lf»r tlie 
front ; for the sides, where uliowduce 
must l>c made lor tho curve of the hips : 
and lor tlie liack. It is best to take the 
measurements lor each separately. Skirts 
are geiuaallv mounU‘d on a belt of the 
same maronal, or on a petersiiam band: 
and a placket iiolo pro^ ided !>> making an 
opening of nl)out 10 In., usually by leaving 
the left-liaiid seam open, and closing it 
with press id.stoners, hooks, or a /ip 
fastener. TJie more elaborate draped 
skirts are generally made to be joined m 
one garment with the bodice, ancLgo come 
under the heading of go\Mi or rohe. 
Habit skirts are usually only made l)y 
tailors, as are most spoils skirts, whicJi 
are made shorter and fuller than the 
ordinary skirt tor walking. 

In big firms the usual txirm of appreii- 
tiuoship for learners i.s two years, after 
which the learner serves for soino nioiitli-s 
as on ‘ improver ’ before she is rated as a 
regular band. Where the * branch ’ sys- 
tem is In force, the learners servo in groups 
as titters and cutters, as bodice hands and 
skill hands, and have thorougldy to 
inastor their particular bi'anch. I’rivatii 
drassii inkers generally keep assistants to 
do the Btitching and finishing, but do the 
cutting and fitting tlieinsolvea, banding 
the cut and fitted lining and inatorlal on 
to one of tho hands with tbo design and, 
perhaps, a few words of instruetion, after 
which she is supposed to be able to com- 


Dressmaking 

plete it. lu a humbler class of the trade 
the dressmaker only keeps one or two 
apprentices, and does all except the actual 
stitching and llnishmg herself. Some- 
tmies the dressmaker iirovides the 
material and all tho necessary items, and 
charges for tho Completed ^{irment, but 
many clients like to iirovide thoir own 
materiaLs and iiave them made up at a 
fixed charge. Besides regular dress- 
makers, there arc a number of visiting 
workers, who CMime to their clients* 
houses and either make or renovate at a 
charge of so much for the da 3 % irrespective 
of tho amount oi work done. 

Women the world over still look to Paris 
for tlielr msiiiration in all matters of dress, 
although the impurtunee of London is 
slowly but surely gaining a Jiold upon 
other countries. Vienna also ranks very 
high m the scale of ta:?liion. Numerous 
pcriuduviis are pub. winch give the iatest 
modes from tJic world’s fashion centres, 
and for many years it lias beL*ii tiio custom 
ot the liome dressmaker to copy arid adapt 
these models for her owm use. A great 
drawback m hoiuc-B. is that, unless she 
IS prepared to taJ^e a tborougli course of 
instruction iu the art, tlie amateur needle- 
woman will hud that there is practically 
alw'ays a lack of linisli in iier own produc- 
tions wdiich betrays tlieir origin. For the 
women w'lth leisure or inclination to take 
a course m D., or for those who are 
adopting it as a career, everj facility is 
now ollered iu the numerous Lomestie 
Science schools tlirougnoiit tho kingdom, 
in the polytechiii(.js and tecliiucal schools 
ot Jjoridoii ami the provinces ; in women's 
institutes, and other educational centres. 
The * prolessioual touch ' can bo acc 4 Uireii 
only when all the details ot a dress are 
properly hnislied. The novice must learn 
first how to make lier own patterns, how 
to choose and cut out tho inateiiai to the 
best advantage irotn her pulUtiis, and 
hiially how to make up the material into 
a fashioutible and well-httmg garment. 
Various must bo mastered, from 

the preltinmury tailor’s or ordimtry tack- 
ing to the limsla;d embroidery stitehes. 
.Scams, hems, and bindings are all given 
a vmnety of treatment, according to their 
sphere of utility ; the making of button- 
holes, pleats, tucks, cording-, j)i pings, and 
facings, are all e.sscutial subject in dress- 
making. The neat iitting uf ii collar, the 
iiiBertioii of sleeve-, .iiui evt'ii the right 
method of dealing with pockets are all 
part of the dmssmaker’s lore, requiring 
skill and care. Tluj homc-droasuiaker 
needs to have the following tools to hand 
before €;ominenciiig work • pins, needles, 
tacking and sov\ing thread, tape measui*e, 
set-square, tracing wheel, tailor’s chalk, 
sheai^s for cutting out, .sci-sors ; and an 
iron ami board tor pressing seams the 
work proceeds. A dres'. maker’s stand is 
a useful (usset : and a sewing machine is 
indispensable to the dri'ssmaker. If the 
modelling method is used, thou some soft 
cheap fabric for draping is uecossary. If 
w'orkin^ from a Tnule or bought Paper 
Pattern it should be pinned up and held 
against the wearer, and any adjustiuonta 
made before laying out on tho material. 
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and the directions sriven on the chart 
should be followed. 

Fashions change so swiftly in modern 
times that works on all but the funda> 
mental principles of dressmaking soon 
become out of date. A few books, how- 
ever, which would be helpful to the stud- 
ent of D. are : Agnes M. Miall, Home 
Dressmaking, 1933, and Making Clothes 
for Children, 1946 ; Amia L. Hird, Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Needlework and 
Dressmaking, 1934, 1944 ; Gertrude 

Mason, Pattern Making Book, 1935 ; 
Margaretta Byers, Designing, 1939 ; R. K. 
Evans, Dress : The Evolution of Cut and 
its Effect on Modem Design, 1939 ; W. H. 
Hulme, Women's and Children's Oarment 
DfAtign, 1948 ; E. Lucy Towers, Standard 
Processes in Dressmaking, 1948. 

Prevailing fashions can be noted in the 
current issues of numerous periodicals for 
women, such as Vogue, Screen Pashions, 
Fashion Review, and Shopping, etc. See 
also Embroidery, Fashion, Needle- 
work, Tailoring. 

Dreux. once the cliief city of the Gallic 
tribe, the DurocBSses, now the cap. of an 
arron. in the dept, of Eure-et-Lolre, N .W. 
France, on the Blaise. 27 m. N.N.W. of 
Chartres by rail. Though it possesses the 
ruins of a medieval castle, once ow'ued by 
the counts of D., its chief pride is the ex- 
quisite chapel built in 1816 witlun the 
castle precincts by the mother of Louis- 
Philippe, containing fine stained glass and 
sculptured tombs belonging to the Orleans 
family. Its sixteenth century Gothic 
hotel do ville and a magnificent church of 
St. Peter with a twelfth century choir and 
fifteenth century nave are noteworthy 
sights of D. Pop. 12,200. 

Drevet, Pierre Joubert (1664-1739), Fr. 
engraver, studied under Germain Audran 
at Lyons, and then under Gerard Audran 
at Paris. In 1696 he became engraver to 
the king, and an Academician (1707). His 
best portraits include those of LouLs XIV., 
Cardinal Flcury, the Dauphin, Robert do 
0otte, and Boileau. 

Drevet, Pierre Joubert (1697-1739), 
son and pupil of above, surpassing his 
father. Ho was admitted to the Academy 
1729. His portrait of Bossuot after 
Rlgaud (1723) is considered his master- 
piece. Other works are portraits of 
Lecouvreur, Bernard, Cardinal Dubois, 
and Pucelle. * La presentation au 
temple * is the best of his historical sub- 
jects. His engravings are mostly after 
Coypcl, Boullongne, Hestout, and Rlgaud. 
See A. Flrmin Didot, Les Drevet, 1876. 

Drew, Samuel (1765-1833), Eng. writer, 
known as the * Cornish metaphysician.* 
After a wild youth he joined the Wes- 
leyan Methodists (c. 1785), and became a 
lodal preacher. He early won fame by his 
Remarks on Paine's ‘ Age of Reason ' 
(1799) followed by Essay on the Im- 
materiality and Immortality of the Soul 
(1802) ; autobiographical sketch prefixed 
to Essay on the identity ,,, of the Body 
(1809) and bo ed. the Imperial Magazine 
from 1810. See life by his son, 1834. 

Dreyfus Affair. The, result of the anti- 
Semitic feeling in France, of which the 
real culprits in this cube (Henry and Ester- 


hazy) availed themselves in order to hide 
their own delinquencies. Capt. Alfred D. 
was the son of a rich Jewish manufacturer 
in Paris. Ho entered the army, became 
an artillery captain, and was attached to 
the general staff. In 1894 ho was arrested 
accused of delivering documents to the 
Gor. Gov. Ho was tried by court- 
martial sitting in secret, was found guilty 
and condemned. He was degraded and 
transported to Cayenne, lie du Diable. 
His coudomnatlon roused throughout the 
whole of I’rance a great wave of anti- 
Semitism, and the majority of the Fr. 
nation were prepared to believe anything 
evil of the Jew's. But his conviction had 
only strengthened in the minds of his 
relatives the fact that he was innocent, 
and the military party in France, by their 
mere attempts to estab. the truth of the 
conviction, convicted themselves of con- 
spiracy. The publication of the bordereau 
which D. was supposed to have sent to the 
attach^ of another Power proved to his 
friends that it was a forgery. But stiU they 
held back ; they desired full proof before 
they proceeded further. Colonel Pic- 
quart convinced himself that the sentence 
was unjust, and was sent to the hinterland 
of Tunis. In 1897 Capt. Esterhazy was 
accused of being the real author by Capt. 
D.*8 brother. Esterhazy w'as tried by 
court-martial and acquitted. The next 
person to take up cudgels on behalf of D. 
was Emile Zola. To Zola as to all the 
Dreyfusards it had become apparent that 
the military staff would not allow justice 
to be done. Zola in an open letter to the 
president announced this fact in plahi 
hard language. He was tried for libel, 
convicted, and fled the country. But hi.s 
conviction was tantamount to a victory. 
Zola had achieved his object. As he said, 
with clear foresight : ‘ Truth is on the 
march and nothing ran stop it.’ In 1898 
the case was taken up by Clemonceau. and 
•one of the documents was found to have 
been forged. Henry, the chief of the 
Intelligence dept., was placed under 
arrest, and immediately afterwards cut 
his throat, having confessed that he had 
fabricated the document. The struggle 
was now against the army, and for a short 
time the republic itself was in danger. 
M. Brlssoii’s cabinet, however, transferred 
the case to the Court of Cassation, and 
another court-martial was held ut Rennes, 
where I), was again convicted, but ob- 
viously his conviction was merely the last 
struggle of the military party, since ex- 
tenuating circumstances were admitted 
and the sentence reduced. This was fol- 
lowed almost immediately M|r a free par- 
don. The only common-sense conclusion 
which could be reaghod^ was that Ester- 
hazy and Henry were the^real culprits, and 
that the army was too obstinate to admit 
an obvious fact. The prDoeedinm against 
D. were finally quashed^ in 1906, and he 
was again restored to ihe army, being 
given the rank of maJoA Zola's feeUnga 
at the moment of his intervention are now 
known to us through the dociunent, un- 
pub. till 1048, Impresaiona d'audienee, In 
the possession of Dr. Jacques jfimlle 2Sola, 
his son. The fresh element that is pro- 
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vided by these Impressions Is Zola*8 
realisation of the need for France of the 
symbol of Drefus In order that she niisht 
conthiuo to believe in military gloi*y. 
Zola, in fact, opposed to the vision of a 
‘ warlike France ' that of another France 
which, ‘having become liberty, tries also 
to bo justice/ See E. Zola, VtriU, 1903 ; 
J. Heinach, Histoire de V affaire Dreyfus, 
1901-11 ; A. Dreyfus, Souvenirs et cor- 
respondertce puJblils par son fils, 1936 ; 
L. M, tYicdman, Zola and the Dreyfus 
Case, 1937. 

Dreyse, Johann Nikolaus von (1787- 
1867), Ger. locksmith and inventor ; 
worked in a musket factory in Paris 
(1809-14), and on his return founded an 
ironware factory in Soinmerda. He 
manuf. percussion caps under a patent 
(1824), and invented improved ilrcarms, 
notably the muzzle-loading needle-gun 
(1827), and the breech-loading one (1836). 
Adopted by the Prussian army (1840), its 
superiority was shown in the war with 
Austria (1866). The modern repeating 
rifle has rephicod it. 

Drifneld, Great, see Great Driffield. 

Drift, see under Geology. 

Drift Net, see un/ier Fisheries. 

Drill, Papio (or Cynocephalvs) lenco- 
phams, la a baboon of the same genus as 
the mandril! > but it diflfers from this 
hidooiifl creature in the absence of bright 
colours on its muzzle and nose, it is a 
terocloas inhabitant of W. Africa. 

Drill, see under Boring. 

Drin, wild riv.of Albania, which flows 
from Lake Okhrida N., and then W. to the 
Adriatic Sea at Bojana. Length 173 m. 

Drina, (1) riv. of Yugoslavia, 288 in. 
long, which rises In Montenegro and jonm 
the Save W. of Belgrade. (2) prov. of the 
Yugoslav republic of Montenegro. 

Drinker Respirator, see Iron Lung. 

Drinkwater, John (1882-1937), Eng. 
poet and dramatist, educated at Oxford 
High School and Hirm Ingham Univ. Wjis 
for twelve years a clerk in an insurance 
offleo. Assisted in founding the Idlgrim 
Players, wlilch later became the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre under Sir Barry 
Jackson, llis flrst poems wore Men and 
Hours, pub. In 1911, and his first play, a 
one-act play in verse, in 1911. Then fol- 
lowed topical plays on war, Rebellion, m 
verso (1914), and Swords and Plough- 
shares (1914). But his greatest sucre-s-. 
was Abraham Lincoln, a play produced in 
1919. Ills Oiiixr Cromwell followed m 
1921, but did not attract such attention 
as the earlier play. This was followed l>y 
the plays, Mary Stuart (1922), Robert F. 

(1923). the prose works. The Pilgritns 
of Etemirif, on Byron (1925) a dramatic 
version oi Thomas Hardy’s Mayor of 
Casterbridge (1926), The King's Rcion 
<193ft), and the Midsummer Eve (1935). 
Autobiographical works ; All About Me 
(1928), More About Me (1928), Inheritance 
(1931), and Discovery (1932). Ho also 
wrote a number of essays, including a 
striking study of his friend, Rupert 
Brooke (9-v-)- 

Driver, Samuel Relief (1840-1914), Eng. 
divine and Hebrew sohoiar. After a 
brilliant career ah Oxford, be became 


Regius prof, of Hebrew, and canon of 
Christ Church, 1883. His pubs, include 
An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament (1891) ; commentaries and 
notes on Isviticus (1894), Deuteronomy 
(1895), Daniel (1900), Genesis (1904); 
Modem Research as Illustrating the Bible 
(1909), A Hebrew and English Lexicon of 
the Old Testament (with F. Brown and 
C. A. Briggs) (1906). D. was a member of 
the O.T. revision committee, 1876-84. 

Driving (of animals). Many animals 
are used for traction in various parts of 
the globe, but the most common are the 
horse, the mule, the ass, and the ox ; in 
very cold climates the reindeer and the 
dog are also utilised . Ever since man pos- 
sessed domesticated animals he has made 
use of them in this maimer ; an element of 
sport has also been associated with D. 
from very early times. Thus the Roms, 
were very fond of chariot races, as also 
were the Gks. The custom of D. for 
pleasure, without racing, is of modern 
development ; such a pleasure would have 
been Impossible before Macadam and Tel- 
ford made such a revolution in the art of 
road-making. Spring carriages and level 
roads were a necessary corollary, but when 
these existed there sprang up a great 
number of D. clubs In Britain, of which 
the Bensington Driving Club, foimded in 
1807, was the pioneer. The most usual 
method of D. is with one horse : when two 
horses are driven, they ore either abreast 
(the customary way) or in tandem ; four 
horses ai‘e driven in two pairs, the fore- 
most pair being the * leaders,’ the other 
the ‘ wheelers.* Practice is essential 
before a good driver can bo made, but the 
(luality known os ‘ good hands * is to a 
large extent innate and instinctive. The 
reins are held in the loft hand between the 
thumb and forefinger and second and 
third fingers. The loft band should be 
held on a level with the bottom of the 
di*iver*s waistcoat, at a little distance from 
the body. The upper arm should hang 
freely against the side, the forearm should 
make a right angle with the elbow joint, 
and bo held horizontally across the front 
of the body. The wrist should be slightly 
bent Inwards with the back of the hand 
facing the horses. When the reins are 
thus held an experienced driver will ‘ feel ’ 
the horse’s mouth without irritating or 
checking* it. The D. of a tandem or a 
four-in-hand is a more difllcult matter, os 
two pairs of reins have to bo manipulated. 
The reins ore hold in the follow lug maimer: 
those of the leaders ore separated by the 
forefinger ; those of the w tieelers by the 
middle fliigor. Thus between the fore- 
finger and middle finger are the reins of 
the off leader and the near wheeler. The 
reins are first of all gathered together in 
the right hand, in the ^ume position as 
they will be In the loft, before the driver 
mounts to his seat. In starting a four-in- 
hand it is essential that the leaders and 
wheelers should start simultaneously, and 
when started, the driver should, by ad- 
justing iliteir length with his right hand, 
ensure that he has each horse under per- 
fect oontrol. When rounding comocs a 
* loop * of one or two inches of the leaders* 
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reins is taken up by tlie right hand and 
placed under the loft tliurab. It is also 
neccssarj* that a driver v?ho has any pro* 
tensions to skill should be able to handle 
his whip to perfeotiun. Ue should bo 
able to strike with the tliong» lightly or 
vigorously, any horse he wishes. When 
the l^dei*s- need the whip the wheelers 
should not be disturbed ; a first-chiss 
driver can ‘ touch up ’ the off leader 
under the sw'inging-bai's (under which the 
thong should always pass) without 
agitating the wheelers at all. In tandeni 
D. skill with the whip is even more neces- 
sary, as a well-direote<l cut with the whip 
will check the leader as a rule if he sliould 
try to turn right round. Four-in-hand 
D. Is not so difficult as tandem, as al- 
though there is more weight on the hands, 
there is much more control over the leader. 

Drocourt — Qu^ant Switch> in the lOM- 
19111 war a key position of the famous 
Hindenburg Lino. It was the Brit, 
objective iu the battle of Arras ol April 
1917, but was not taken. In Sept. 1918, 
after extremely bitter fighting, the 
‘ switch,* as the position was called, was 
taken by storm by the troops of General 
Gator Lord) Horne, together with nuiuy 
tns. and vils. 

Droeshout, Marten (Martin) (//. 1620- 
16ol), engraver of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, probably of Dutch extraction. He 
settled in Kngland, working chiefly for 
booksellois and eugi'aving portraits. His 
most famous proiluction is the engraved 
portrait of Shakespeare, prefixed to the 
rifst folio od. (162'>) of his plays. This 
was probably copied from the original j 
painting matle hy D.’s uncle, which was 
divseovered in 1892, and placed in the' 
Shakespeare Memorial Gallerv at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Other portraits were of 
Villicrs, duke of Buckingham, the marquis 
of Hamilton, Dr. Donne, John Fox, and 
Sir Thomas Overbiiry, 

Drogheda (auct. Droichead Atha, the 
bridge of the lord), 'seaport, mrkt. in. and 
I'nnnicJpal bor. (till I880, a pari, bor.) on 
eitlier bank of the Boyne, 4 111. from its 
mouth in the Iri.-h Sea, on tlio Great N. 
main line, oil m. from Dublin, in the tjos. 
of Meath and Louth, ICiro. The depth of 
water alongside the N. quay is 21 It. at 
highest and 14 ft. ot lowest tide, t.'on- 
siderable ogrlc. produce is shipped to 
Liverpool and (Bssgow, and the salmon 
fishery in the Boyne has its centre here. 
Beeently the former flounshiiig linen and 
damask industries have been revived, and 
there are manufs. ol various articles in- 
cluding soap, leather, beer, and tloiir. 
The 8t. Lawrence Gateway still remains 
of the anct. walls, and there are relics of 
tbo Augustlnian abbey (1206) and the 
Dominican monastery (1221). When 
Cromwell captured the tn. in 1649, moat 
of the garrison were butchered. In 1690, 
after the famous battle of the Boyne. D. 
surrendered to William III. Bop. (1939) 
12 , 000 . 

Drohobyoz, former tn. of Poland, cap. 
of the D. Hegion of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
E. Qalicia, and centre of a petroleum pro> 
duclng dtet. The Austrians defeated the 
Russians here in Pop. 30,000. 


5 Dromedary 

Droit Administratil. That system of 
law which in France gives an over-riding 
authority to the stato tribunals over the 
ordinary law. It exists also in other 
£uroi)ean states, but is not so marked a 
feature as in Franco. -There is no precise 
eqnivtiJont in our language : but it is de- 
fined in general terms by the Fr. author- 
ities as ‘ tho body of rules which regulate 
the relations ol tho Administration or of 
the Administrative authority towards 
private citizens.* D.A. is in fact that 
portion of I’r. law which determines : tho 
position and liabilities of all state officials ; 
the civil rights and liabilities of private 
individuals in their dealings with official.s 
as the representatives of the state ; and 
the procedure by which those rights and 
liabilities are enforced, 'riie inoilom 
D. A. of France has grown up and assumed 
its existing form during tho nineteenth 
century, being the outcome of more than 
a century of revolutionary and constitu- 
tional conflict. The essential character- 
istics of D. A. are : tho rights of the stato 
are determined by special rules, i.e. as 
opposed to the ordinary law ; the ordinary 
law courts have no jurisdiction in matters 
concerning tho state, and administrative 
litigation is thus determined by the Ad- 
ministrative Courts ; tho ooexistonco of 
judicial courts and administmtive courts 
results in a conflict of jurisdiction in wliich 
the latter courts prevail ; and state 
ollicials arc protected against tho onlinary 
law. See A. V. Diccv, Law of ike Von- 
stituUon, 188,’) ; G. .Icze, Lea Principcs 
(jeneniur de rfroit odminisfrattl, 1904 ; 
Seissicr, La PcsponsabiUte de La puissance 
puldufue, 1906. 

Droits of Admiralty, see Admiualty, 
Dkoits ok. 

Droitwich, mrkt. tn. and municipal bor., 
on a canal connected with tho Severn, and 
a iso on branch lines ot two railways, 6 m. 
N.N.F. of Worcester, m Worcestershire, 
England. It is famous for its brine 
springs or ‘ wyches,’ wliich are mentioned 
in the Domesday Book. Pop. t.jOO. 

Drdme, dept, in tho 8.E. of France, 
bounded on the N. and N.E. by Isere, on 
the K. by llautos-Alpes, on tJie S.E. by 
Basses- Alpes, and the S. by V'^aiielnse, and 
on the W. by the Itlniiic, Its total area is 
2.*:J3 sq. m. Between tho Rhone and 
IsOre lies tho fertile and hilly dist. known 
as the Viennois, and imdiidiug the rogiou 
of the Vhdloiro, called the ‘ golden valley.* 
Tho natural div. through which flow the 
upper courses of the J)., Roubion, Jabron, 
etc., IS quite mountainous, the highest 
peak having an altitmlc of 7890 ft. Tho 
main crops are wheat, potatoes, and oats. 
Fruit, including olives, Jigs, and waliiute, 
wine, cheese, live stocky and silk obtained 
from silkworms fed on (native mullx^rples, 
are the staple exports, Whilst the prin. im- 
port is coal. Nativo minerals supply 
many potteries and porcelain manufs. 
Basides Valence, the cap., the chief cities 
are Dio and Nyons, which all give their 
names to arrons., and Montilillmar, Crest 
and Romans. Pop. 207,700. 

Dromedary, or Cameitis dromedarivs, 
species of camel wUJoh is dLstitiguishrd 
i by its solitary bump, fi. bactriavns having 
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two. It is a lai’Kc nmiiimnt wlifch occurs 
in Arabia and is never found wild ; the 
himip is iwli|>ose (fatty), and the body is 
covcrc3d With hair. iSee also Coikl. 



Dromia, firen\is> of crabs in the hiinily 
IJroniiida.*, ha M'cll-dehued orbits into 
>\liicli llio eyes utu. be retracted, the 
tourtli and fifth pairs of truiik-lej;^ are 
small and are lield dor.s<»lly, and the eura* 
paMi is slia>?t?y. D, cuhjat is is found on 
Jijit. and ^’Mediterranean shores. 

Dromore, par. and tn. of N.W. co. 
Down, N. Ireland, on K. Lajrjui, !.“» in. 
from lielfrt.st. The present cathedral VNa^-- 
ere< ted after the destnadion of the ta in 
the in'-uiTootion of 1611, and lia-s the 
tornhs ol .lereiny Taylor (161, ‘{-67) and 
other hlsljoprt. Dineu is iiuinuf. Pop. 
24 00. 

Drone, .vrr Hkk. 

Dronficld, par. and tn. of England in the 
CO. of Derhyshii-e, 6 ni. from (hiestertield. 
and 6 ni. S. of rthetlield. It is situated on 
tho Ji. Drone, in the midst of eolheiie-s. 
Iron and Meel goods are niaiiuf. Pop. 
4o00. 

Dronte, ohsohdo name, of Dutch and Pr. 
origin, for the dodo {q,v.). 

Drontheim, see Thoxdiijem. ^ 

Drop-forging, or die-forging, a process 
whieh has replaced the old drop-hamnuT 
used in swaging, ilie-work. striking iii> 
sheet metal, ele. Many of the operations 
performed at the smith's anvil ean he 
more quickly and better done l>y siudi a 
inaehiue a.s the die-torge. A wliitc-hot 
mass of metal is jilaced in the die, and the 
blows of the hammer hircc it into the same 
shape as the die ; the metal goes into the 
dH3 as a shapeless muss, so that when lunn- 
merod some of it is semeezed out of the 
side of t^e die and, if this is not cliecked, 
would prevent the die from closing, and 
so spoil the stiiiiiping. To obviate this 
possibility, the metal is placed on a die of 
the same shape as the object, Imt pierced 
right through: when hit by the hammer 
the forging is forced through tlio die, thus 
leaving the stripped tin or metal behind, 
and the forging Is then proceeded with. 


In the maniif. of automobiles, aircraft, 
and other machines having many small 
parts the forgings are stamped so ficcur- 
atcly that very little metal is wasted by 
inacliiiimg in the shops, thereby saving 
both time and money. See II. Hayes, 
Drop Forffinff and Drop Stnmjnnq, 1923 ; 

5. Johnson and ,i. Warby, Drop Forffiriq 
Prudice, 1937. 

Dropsy, shortened form of hydropsy, an 
accumulation of serous fluid in the tissues 
or cavities of Uio body. Serum is the 
colourless Uijiiid constituent of blood, and 
under noi rnal conditions is exuded through 
the woils of the blood capillaries in order 
U» build UT> the tissu(‘s ; a jiart of the ex- 
uded fluid is returned to the blood-slmnn 
bv tile veins and some by the lymphatics. 
When from any eanso serum is exuiled in 
abnormal quantity or is not absorbed to a 
sulheiimt extent, coiieetioiis of fluid are 
apt to form. I>. is therefore not a 
disease itself so much as a symptom ot 
disease Half of the eases of general D, 
arc due to heart di.sf3a.se, and many ai-e 
due to kidney disorders. Other causes 
may he weakening of the walls of the 
capillaries, by which exudation is in- 
creased. or, in the case of local D., anv 
ohstruetion of a vein Avhich causes in- 
crea-sed blood pres.sm‘e. (Edema is D. of 
superllcial tissues, limited in area ; 
Anasarca is the term applieil to general- 
ised D. ot the suhentaneous tissues. Js- 
cites is an accnmnlaliou of seium in the 
abdominal cavity, generally due to 
diseases of the liver and spleen. Hydro- 
eephaliis, or water on the brain, is an ac- 
cumulation in the braiii-eavitu's. Hydrt^- 
thoraxAs a D. in the pleural cavities, chiup- 
acterised by a large proportion of albumen 
m the fluid. Hydropenenrdivm is an 
accumulation in the menibraiioiis .sac en- 
closing tlie heart. The treatnumt of l>. 
in\olvc.s the employment of purgatives, 
diaphondics (which u-ssist perspiration) 
and diuretics, iu order to promote in- 
creased excretion. In severe cases tap- 
ping is resorted to, wlieii a small drainage 
tube may be inserted to draw olf the fluid. 

Dropwort, c'oiniuon name for tlu* plant 
Spirtea (or IJlmana) Filipendnla of llie 
order Kosaceie, occurring in dry pastures 
in Hritain. Has small white flowers 
resembling those of meadow swet. t. \V ater- 
dropwort is the common naino for a 
poisonous species of plant of the genus 
{Enanthc of the Umhcllifcrje order). 

Drosera, plant of the Sundew family 
(Droscracea?) winch couij>ri'«cs nearly 100 
beautiful insectivorous plain growing in 
bnggy places in all parts of the world. The 
leaves arc covered with glandular hairs, 
whereby insects are trapped and digested. 
In Britain tliere arc thrte species, D, 
Umgifolxu, a common hog-plant ; D, 
anylica, found chiefly in Ireland : and D. 
rotundifolia, the common or round -leaved 
sundew. The latter an acrid and 
caustic plant used in Italy in making tlie 
liquor culled KoasoU. See lNeEOTiTOROLT.s 
Pl^ANTS, 

Drost*i»HUlshofr, Annette Elizabeth, 
(Baroness) voa (1797-1848), Gcr. poetess, 

6. near Munster, Westphalia, a uiiter 
chiefly of lyric and narrative ver.se and 
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considered one of the greatest nature Jnly was bearier than normal, the fol- 
poets who have lived. Her book of lowing tliree months were dry and events 
nature poems Heideb^ilder was pub. in suggested that improvement in the 
1844, and In 1852 a cycle of religious poems methods of conserving water are neces- 
under the title of Dos oeistliche Jahr, sary. The Sahara and Kalahari deserts 
vclfst einem Avhang reliffUiaer Gedichta. of Africa, the Gobi desert of Central Asia, 
Letzte Oabeut pub, by L. Schucking In Great Salt Lake district in N. America, 
1860 included her short story ‘ Die and certain regions of India and China 
Judenbuche.* Her collected poems were suffer from D. nearly all the year round, 
pub. by Shucking (1878-79) and a critical The regions which simer from almost con- 
ed. by K. Schulte Hemminghausen (1925— tinual D. are often shut off by high moun- 

r O. See lives by Schucking, 1862 ; tain ranges from the influence of winds 
Bus.se, 1903 ; C. Heselhaus, 1943 ; carrying moisture. The causes of D. are 
Zottmon, Deutschlanda ofUssU IHchterint not yet fully understood, but impressive 
1896; and letters ed. by H. Cardauns, evidence has been produced pointing to 
1909. ftn indirect association between periodic 

Droualsj family of lY. artists, the third changes in the output of solar radiation 

being the most famous : (phases of the sunspot cycle) and the 

Hubert (1699-1767) was Intimate with caprices of rainfall in the U.S.A. See 
Nattier, Vim Loo, and Oudry. His por- C. E. P. Brooks and J. Olasspoole, British 
traits include those of the painter Chris- Floods and Droughts, 1928 ; I, R. Tan- 
topho, and of the sculptor Robert le Lor- nehlU, Drought : its Causes and Effects, 
rain. 1948. 

Francois Hubert (1727-75), son of Drowning. The cause of death by D. 
above, painted children's portraits, and is asphyxiation, and the entrance of water 
did much work In Louis XV. 's reign. Ex- into tho lungs. After death the skin of 
amples are portraits of Mmo. de Pora- a drowned person presents the appearance 
padour, Mme. du Barry, Mme. Clotilde, known as ‘ goose skin,' or cutis anserina, 
Marie Antoinette. His ' Child playing the face is exceedingly pale, a frothy 
with a Cat * (1768) is characteristic. liquid is found in the lungs and air pas- 

Jeon Germain (1763-88), son of above, sages, and water in the stomach ; froth 
pupil of David and Brenet. Ho won the is also present at the mouth and nose. 
Academy prize (1874) with ‘ Christ et la Complete insensibility supervenes In from 
Canandenne.’ While In Rome he painted one to two minutes, and death In about 
‘ Marius k Mintumes,' ' Phiioctetes . . five minutes, though persons have been 
and * A Wounded Gladiator.’ See Chaus- known to recover who have been Im- 
sard. Notice sur Drouais, mersed for a considerable length of time. 

Drouet, Jean Baptiste, Comte D'Erlon The D. person rises to tho surface by his 
(1765-1844). Marshal of France, b, at own efforts a variable number of times. 
Reims. Won fame in the wars of the not necessarily the three of tho popular 
Republic and the Empire. When Napo- fallacy. Dr. W. Hawes was instrumental 
Icon excaped from Elba, he seized in founding the Royal Humane Society 
and held tho citadel of Lille for tho {a.v.), which has been the means of 
Emperor. Commanded the first Corps rendering tho principles of live-saving 
d*arm^e at Waterloo, Left Franco at widely known. There ore four methods 
the restoration, but returned after the ivhlch are in use for the restoration of 
July Revolution,' subsequently becoming persons apparently droumed. The 
marshal and governor of Algiers. method of Marshall Hall (the earliest. 

Drought, or Drouth (A.-S. dmiga^, from doting from 1856), and those associated 
drugian, to dry), dryness, want of rain or with the names of Schiifer and Wvester, 
water. Tho term Is especl^ly applied to are described imder Artificial Ri<:;spira- 
such lack of rain and moisture os affects tion. In Howard's method the body is 
the earth and its fertility, preventing the first of all placed face downwards with a 
growth of plants. ’ Periods of more than roll under the stomach, and water and 
fourteen consecutive days without mca- froth are expelled bv pressure on the back 
Rurable rain * were fixed by Symons (1 838- and lower ribs. After being pulled over 
1900) as the exact time that must elapse tho roll, the patient is turned over, and 
without rain to cause an ‘ absolute the amis placed above the body with tho 
drought.* See Symons' British Rainfall hands near the head. The tongue is 
pub. annually since about 1863, and his secured by a cloth or by forceps. The 
Meteorological Magazine. From about operator kneels over the body, places both 
1714 to 1750 severe Ds. in England hands on tho lower part of the patient's 
brought calamitous results with famine chest, with the thuitibs Just under the 
threatened and a sorios of devastating lowest ribs. The operator then presses 
epidemics. There Is reason to believe forward steadily, raising tho ribs and 
that even more acute Ds. occurred in the bending himself forwlurd, after which he 
Middle Ages, when at least twice the throws himself slightly backward, repeat- 
R. Thames could he crossed dryshod : Ing this about fifteen . times a min. This 
there is sold to have been no harvest method is easier than the Sylvester, and 
iVn 1177. The cholera year of 1854 was can be practised whe& tho patlont’s arms 
and hardship, famlna and are hurt ; cckre must be taken that undue 
of tei^e are often caused by D. In pressure Is not exercised. In all these 
F Galic years England has had two major methods tho operator shonld continue 
dnelnS- AM. In 1921 and 1933-34; and a for as long as there Is imy hope, for an hr. 

position was reached also In 1947 or more if necessary. When the patient 
^'““"^’iffthough rainfall until the end of Is coming round, teaspoonfuls of hot 
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water, brandy, etc., should be admlnls- 
tered, and hot- water bottles applied. In 
olden times I), was a cap. punishment ; It 
was abolished in H^ngland about 1620, In 
Scotland in 1685, in Switzerland 1652, in 
Austria 1776, and in Ireland 1777. For 
methods of rescuing persons who ore D., 
see Life Saving. 

Droylsden, par. and tn. of Lancashire, 
England, 4 in. from Manchester. The 
manufs. of cottons and chemicals are im- 
portant, and it has print-helds and dye- 
works. Pop. 1 4,000. 

Droz^ Antoine Gustav (1832-1805), Fr. 
novelist, b. in Paris, grandson of Jean 
Pierre D. (1746-1833) a medal engraver. 
Author of sev. iiopular and brilliant 
novels : Monsievr, Madame et JS^e ( 1 866) 
Entre nous (1867) and Le Cahier bleu ^ 
Mile, Cibot (1869), Les ttangs (1875) and 
Tristesses el souHres (1884). 

Drug, any simple medicinal organic or 
inorganic substance, used as an in- 
gredient of a mixture or by itself. In a 
more restricted sense, applied to narcotics 
such as opium or hashish. The narcotic 
control conventions are administered by 
an International authority, the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. Anxieties recently 
expressed by the Boanl servo to emphasise 
the apparent success of< Brit, measures for 
controlling th * use bf dangerous Ds. 
Measures con trolling the consumption in 
ilritain of a range of tinngcrous l)s. uore 
strengthened by regulations wliicli came 
into force on Jaii. 1, 1949. The regula- 
tions restrict the authority to dispense 
dangerous Ds., and impose on phannaeists 
the responsibility for satisfying themselves 
of tlio genuineness of all prescriptions 
which they dispense for a dangerous D. 
D. addiction does not present a serious 
problem in the United Kingdom, addicts 
numbering fewer than 400. The priri. 
Ds. of addiction are morphine and heroin. 
Few use cocaine and the number who do 
so is decreasing. Tlie domestic maniif. 
of dangerous Us. Is controlled by a system 
of lie^jnsing, and supervision is exercised 
by Home Olllee inspectors over persons 
authorised to possess and use dangerous 
Ds. 

Drugget (Fr. droguet), common felt or 
coarse woollen fabric, often printed on one 
surface. The heavier kinds are chiefly 
used for covering carpets (hence <mlled 
* crumb-cloths ’), as a substitute for car- 
pets, or os a lining or border. The lighter 
Kind Is used for table-covers. A strong 
dress-fabric of this iiamo was formerly 
used largely for petticoats and workmen’s 
aprons. 

Druids, caste of priests among the Celtic 
Inhabitants of anct. Gaul and Britain, 
about whom a considerable body of tradi- 
tion has survived, no doubt largely mod- 
fled and coloured by legend, especially 
in the case of the Irish D. Etymologists 
differ as to the derivation of the name it- 
self ; the long accepted connection with 
the Gk. jpOv, oak, is now doubted. The 
Welsh and Breton derwtM and drouiz are 
not original forms. The Latin form 
druida points to a Gaulish druids, Irish 
drui, which has boon analysed into dru~ 
vid, very learned, knowing. Otesar gives 


the first circumstantial account of the D. ; 
he tells us that all nobles and men of dig- 
nity in Gaul were among the D. ; that 
they were the law-givers and priests ; that 
the caste was not hereditary ; the chief 
D. was elected ; they had the power of 
inflicting heavy punishment for dis- 
obedience to their decrees. They had a 
written language, believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and were learned in 
astrology and the natural sciences. It 
appears that Ciesar may have over- 
estimated their powers. Britain was the 
headquarters of the D., and but a yearly 
meeting was held in Gaul ; the Gaulish 
novices came for training to Britain. 
Human sacrifices seem generally to be 
attributed to them, and they studied 
divination by the flight of birds and by the 
dying convulsions of their victims. The 
oak tree was sacred and all its fruits, 
hence, too, mistletoe : religious cere- 
monies were performed in oak groves. 
Pliny writes of tliem as practisers of medi- 
cine and sorcery, and of their cutting the 
mistletoe, robed in white, with golden 
sickles, and of the sacrifice of w'hlto bulls. 
Strabo tells of their golden collars and 
armlets ; he describes them as bards and 
soothsayers. Tacitus gives us an account 
of their last stand, a.d. 61, on the is. of 
Mona (Anglesey), when the Brit. D. were 
exterminated and their sacred groves cut 
down, and the suppression of the D., 
which had been the object of Homo 
since Augustus, was accomplished both 
in Gaul and at any rate in England and 
Wales. The later hist, is confined to the 
Irish D. Anct. Irish literature has many 
tales concerning them, much overlaid 
with Icgeu'^lB and with the traditions of the 
early (Christian struggle with the sup- 
porters of pagan rites. Thus it is that the 
Irish accounts attribute to them sorcery 
and witchcraft. They are found with 
power of changing the weather : the arch- 
druid appears as a leaping Juggler, tossing 
swords and balls in the air ; when a 
famine occurred, the D. ordered the son 
of a sinless married couple to be sacrificed 
and his blood mixed with the soil ; a D. 
by enchantment causes the death of King 
Oormac ; they appear also as bards and 
poets. The legends of the struggle of the 
D. against St. Patrick and St. Columba 
are also interesting. See U’Arbois de 
Jubainvllle, I^ea JJniides et Ics disux 
Celtiques, 1906 ; P. W. Joyce, Social 
History of Ancient Ireland, 1903 ; D. 
Wright, Druidisni, 1924 ; T. D. Kendrick, 
The Druids, 1027. 

Drum, musical instrument of percus- 
sion. Although it is said to have been 
introduced into Buropo about the time 
of the Crusades, nevertheless, instruments 
which strongly resemble it were known 
dmring the early days of the Rom. empire. 
Obviously one of the most primitive of 
musical instruments, it forms edmost ex- 
clusively the solo musical Instrument of 
savage peoples. The tom-tom, a form of 
D. mayed with the fingers, is the chief 
musio of many primitive tribes, and this 
instrument is -also known to have existed 
in Egypt considerably more than 1000 
years before Christ. There are three 
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varieties of Ds. : (1) The rominon or 
eldo-I>.. (2) the hass-D., and (3) the kettlo- 
1). The ,side-D. is, as its name implies, 
worn at the side of the player, and Is 
played npoii the upper side with two 
sticks. It is found nowadays almost ex- 
clusively as an accompaniment to fife 
bands. The hass-D. is almost entirely a 
military instrument, being verv snnihir in 
constnietion to the side D., hut larger. 
It is played with two stieks, both sides 
being used. The bass-l). has within 
recent years been introduced into largo 
orchestral music bv tin* more modern 
composers. The onlv instrument of real 
musical value, however, is tlie kettle-lJ. 
This instrument is eoTn])nsed of a raiildron- 
.shnpecl 'diell or kettle of copper or brass. 


100 to 200 ft. high, the longer axis always 
lying parallel to the former local glacial 
motion. They occur in America in 
Maasachusette, round Boston harbour, W. 
New York, 8.E. Wihconsin, and the lake 
region, and In the parts of Europe and 
Asia lying N. of the terminal moraine of 
the Continental glacier. A good example 
exists between Belfast and Lisburn, Ire- 
land. 

Drum-major, since 1878 called the ser- 
geant-druTtnner, the first or chief drum- 
mer in a regimental band, the ollicer who 
leads a dnim-corpa or band, directing its 
movements, and regulating tlie pace when 
on the march. He atteials to the bugle 
calls and teaches the nndei-drumrncrs. 
The D. ranks with the sergeants of the 




Military bass drum ; narrow shell side drum, shown upsitle down to expose the snares ; 
and orchestral kettle drum and sticks. 


over the mouth of which is draun tightly a 
single head of skin attached to an iron 
ring. By means of screws it is posbible to 
tunc this I), within narrow limits. In a 
full orcliestra two are usually found, one 
with a coiinuiss from I’, to C, and the 
other from Bb to F on the btuss stave. The 
music is invariably written in tlu‘ key of 
C. A varietv of sticks covered with dif- 
ferent materials can be used produce a 
harder or softer impai't. Tiic kettle-D. 
is earned by the cavalry, this being the 
only UbC made of it in mihtarv l irclc'^. 

brum of the Ear, see Ty.mpvnum and 
E.xn. 

Drumclifl, par. of N. E. Sligo co., Eire, 
on i>. Jlay, 4 in. from Sligo. It has a 
carved (JoJtic cross and a round tower. 
Pop, dihO. 

Drumclog (Gaelic, ridge of stone), moor- 
land tract of Lanarkfiiire, Scotland, 17 m. 
from Luunrk. An ehclisk commemorates 
the defeat of (jlaverhouse the (Jovonari- 
ters, or Camorouians (107111, uear London 
Hill. <SVc Scott’s Old Morlalitu tor a 
debCriptlon of the battle. 

Drumlins, or Drumlings (from druim, 
ridge), in geology, smoothly-rounded, 
oval hUla of compact, unstratitied, glacial 
drifter bonlder-iilay, apparently dopositcxl 
and piled up beneath the Pleistocene loe- 
sheets. They are usually about ^ m. iQUg, 


I line. His official designation, from 1881, 
was sergeant-drummer or sergeant-piper 
! (as the case might be), the reversion to the 
! old name being made by the War Office in 
' 1928. The rank is over two «‘enturies ohi 
and IS to bo traced as far bai k as 1032, in 
wlilch year it is mentioned by a music 
writer named Cru.so ; and seven years 
later there was a O.-M. on the strength 
of the Hoynl 8cots and a f(‘W years later, 
on that of the (kddstream Guard.s. 

Drummond, George ( 1 087-1 7 (JO), public- 
spirited Scottish officer, lie fought 
against the ITetemlcr at Sherifl’muii* 
(ITIC)). ile was lord provost of Edin- 
burgh for the first time ni 172,ii, being 
cho.sen .six times in all. D. was ouergotlo 
in resisting the rebels of the ’IT) outbreak, 
joining Cope after the surrender of Edin- 
burgh. He helped to found the JjJdin- 
buiidi Iloyal Infirmary, erected tholloyal 
hlxchoiige, 17r);i, and Jdid the foundation- 
stone of the North Bridge, 1703. 

Drummond, Henry 11851-97), Scottish 
scientist and tlieologfan. He travelled 
widely. Tropical A^ica (1888), and 
Travel Sfeeiches in out New Protectorate 
(1890) being tJio reeitlting works. BLla 
Natural Latv in the Spiritual Worlds (1883), 
and The Ascent of Man (1894) were 
attempts to reconcile evangelical Christian- 
ity and evolution : the first book was very 
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popular, but the second had loss success, works are Forth Fectstino (1017), and, in 
D. was a man of firroat personal fascination prose. The lliRtory of Scotland^ from the 
and wrote in an Interesting and HUfff^estive year 1423 until the year 1542 (1055), 
manner, but his reasonin^r In his scientific known also as Historj/ of Scotland during^ 
works is by no means umissailablo. the lieigvR of the Five Jameses. See D. 

Drummond, James (lOlG-77), Scottish Masson, Drummond of Tlavihftmder}, IHl ‘3; 
historical and prenre painter, stiKlied under A. July, IVilliarn Drummond de Hawthorn' 
Allan in the School of Design. His first deiu 1935. See life by Masson, 
exhibit In the Scottish Hoyal Academy Drummond, William Hamilton (1778- 
was ‘ Waiting for an AnsAvor,’ l«:{4. Ho 1865), Irish poet and ITnitarian minister, 
became a 11. A. (1852), and curator of tbo Ho wrote poems. The Bottle of Trafalgar 
Scottish National (Jallcry (1 8(i8). Among . . . (IHOO), 'I'he Guiut's Causeway (1811), 
Ins host works aro ‘ TIio Vacant Chair' The Flensures of Benevolence (1835), 
(18.37), ‘The I'ortcous Mob,’ ‘The Ancient Irish Minstrelsy \ an Eng. 

Covenanters in Crcyfriars Churchyard,* rnotriral trans. of Irish ballads in J. 

‘ i^eaco,' ‘ War.’ Hardlinans’ Irish Minstrelsy (1831), 

Drummond, James (18.3.5-1918). Fng. Tiolernical vi’orks, such as The Doctrine of 
Unitarian theologian, educated at Trinity the Trinity 11827), Original Sin (1832); 
College, Dublin. Ho became a crdlcagne and biographies of A. H. Howan, (1840), 
of GaskeJl at Manchester (1859 G9>, and AIj<‘hael Servetns (1818), and olhcrs. 
then ])r»)fcssor of th(H»logv at ISIamdiesbir Drummossie Moor, see CULr.onKN. 

New (.'ollege, London (1809), succeeding Drumright, citv of Creek co., Oklahoma, 
IMartineau ils principal (188.5-1900). and U.S. A., with ivil refineries. I’op. 4900. 
moving with the college to Oxford (1889) Drunkenness, or Inebriety, may vary 
His works include /7i./rrWia7.ior? fo f//c *S7Mrb/ from a state of hilarity, mental excitc- 
oj Theology (1884), Tia, I'eritaji, Vita merit or exaltation to complete coma or 
(1891), The Pauline Benediction (1897), unconsciousness, ending possibly in death. 
Life and Ijitiers of J)r. Martincau (with It may be an ocrasional lapse or an 
('. Li. L'pton, \ Vliaraeter and Avlhor- hubitnal and chronic slate of alcoboll-sm. 
sill tj of the Fourth Uosjiet {\\){)\)^ Pauli his It may be tlio cause of foolish and dls- 
Lite and Teaching orderly behaviour, or the symptom of 

Drummon'*, Jt^imes Erie, see Pehtu, ileep-seated fatal diseases, or of insanity. 
Eaul of. It may lead to a hue for a coiulition of 

Drummond, Thomas (1797"! 840), in- helplessness in the streets, or to a long 
vontor and administrator, entered tlic term of imprisonment or capital piinish- 
Hoyai Engineers In 181.5, hut In 1820 | ment for brutal assault or a murder, 
accepted (Jolonel Colby’s oltcr to join linn Medically or physiologically D. is a coudi- 
in an ordnance survey of (ireat Jirltain. t ion of Intoxication or poKsoulng due to tbo 
It A\ii.s in 1825 near DiOfast lhat lie hr.st con.°umption of on exees'^ivo amount of 
t«'stc>d the power of his limc-liglit apiiar- alcohol, either in rapidly taken doses, or 
atns (Dnmiiuond light), being able to s<*e spread habitually over a (leriod of timii, 
it at a distance of 07 m., and four years with a cumulative effect. The outward' 
later he adapted it for u.se in lighthoiisc.s. ! signs of alcoholic intoxication, the thick- 
D. also invented an improved ‘ lieliosfat,’ j ness of speech, blurred or double vision, 
a. mirror cspi'cinlly dc-sigucd to facilitate | inability to maintain e(]uilibriinn, etc., 
the turning of rays of light in a certain i are due to paralysis of various T’arhs of the 
direction. Appointed superintendent of j nervous system. Pathologically It in- 
the boundary eoirimJs.sion in 1831. be I i'IikIcs acute nleoholism, in various stages 
became umlcr-seeretary for T relaud in I leading to complete coma, delirium 
183t5, when he diseliarged his duties so as , tremens, and chronic alcoholism, with ihs 
to win nnivcr-.;il respect. Nee a/so Helio- i most usual results of various profound 
ORAnr. nervous ilisorders. impaiixal digestive 

Drummond, William (1 .58.5-1 049), Scot- 1 [lOAvers, rirrhosis of tho liAcr, idc. A 
tish poet, b. at ilnw’thornch’u, obUiined his ! proof of the effect of olchool on the ner- 
M.A. degree at Milinhnrgh studictl ‘ voiis sAstmi is found in the fni t that in 

law and literal lire in Hourge.s and I'nii.s, I povt-mortem cMiiiiinalions ti;u cs of it 
and spent the greater part of his life at hi-> I may be found in tlie eerebrosj)iiiid fluid 
‘ .gweet and solitary seal.’ of Hawt born- j when it has disa mica red in c\(TV other 
den, dividing his life betAveen jioclry, * organ. The modcin trcatmcri' for D. is 
royalist pamphlets, and melancholy. It | on psychological lines, the tiienry being 
wa« with bitter resentment tliat be .sigiasl ; that 1>. is usuallv <m attempt to escape 
the abhiirred ('ovcnnnt in 10.39. D. ha-! liom, and is thus a hviuptom of, mental 
been called the SiottisJi IVtrarcli bci'awse | eonffiet. If the underlying cause can bo 
of his pa.SKionate sonnets (1010) in.spireil cured the D. disappears. VicammI racially 
by the early deatli of his first hwe, Mary ! it may at once be reeognisiMi that D. is far 
Cunningham, yet. ho is in no seiise a i more prevalent among the races of N., 
natlontil poet, for his Inspiration and much I damp, and cold ehmates than in the S. 
of Ills scn.sunusnesK aro drawn from S]K*n- Scandinavia, N Hiis.'^ia, and Scotland are 
ser, and his poems prove him to liave lieeii in nmrkcvl eontra.st, to Italy, Spain, 
Avell acquainted with tho Avorks of .*<idney Portugal and S. Eranee. 'fhe compiuisort 
and many It. ]>oets. Flowers of Sion of nanonnl drink bills, based on con.sump- 
(1623) eohtains Ida ‘ Cypreasc Orovo,’ a tion per head, is usually fallacious; it Is 
musicul pooni on dcatli. which best pre- tho kind Of «lct>bol token, i.e. AA'hether 
seiwes the quiet gloom of D.’s mind, and Is Uflrht wines or beers or ordent spirits, and 
free from extravagant eoueeit.s whleJi tho monner of oonsuniptlon, Le. as part 
soinotimos niar iilsi verse. of bis of the daily diet or crowded into a few 
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hours, that makes the difference as far as 
the national health is concerned. The 
inter-relation of hereditary alcoholism la 
not thoroughly worked out. To some the 
result of past alcoholism should tend to 
an immunisation, racially if not individ- 
ually. In the eyes of the law, D. does not 
affect a man's civil capacity ; he may 
make contracts, wills, marriages, etc., as 
long as he is capable of knowing what he 
is doing and no undue advantage is taken 
of his state. So, too, as regards criminal 
responsibility, but in those crimes where a 
criminal intention is essential, his state 
may be taken into consideration. See 
further under Criminal Law. As an 
offence in itself, the law looks first to tho 
effect : it is not an offence to be drunk 
per se, hut only if it be accompanied by 
disorderly conduct in a public place or 
leads to a breach of the peace ; or it is 
an offence to be drunk and incapable in a 
public place, or drunk in a licensed house, 
or when In charge of a vehicle of any kind 
or the like. Stringent laws regulate tho 
offence of selling drink knowingly to 
drunken persons or to known inebriates, 
or of permitting drunken persons to re- 
main on licensed premises. ]<^nally, the 
law takes into account habitual drunkards 
in the technical phrase, inebriates. They 
may be voluntarily committed to abstain 
from visiting licensed houses for a maxi- 
mum period of two years, which can be 
extended on application. 

Drury, Dru (1725-1803), an Eng. 
naturalist. His cabinet collections of 
home and foreign insects were much 
prized, and his writings did much for tho 
advancement of entomology. Linntcus, 
J. E. Smith, Kirby and others thought 
very highly of D. His chief works are 
IllusAraiiona of Natural History (1770-82), 
Directions for Collecting Insects in Foreign 
Countries (1800) ; Thoughts on the Pre- 
cious Metals . . . (1801), Exotic Ento- 
mology (ed. by J. O. Westwood with 
Memoir, 1837). Moses Harris drew the 
many plates and figures accompanying 
these works. 

Drury, William Price (1861-1949), son 
of an Eng. naval officer, educated at 
Brentwood School, Essex, and Plymouth 
High School. Saw a considerable amount 
of service at sea on China and Mediter- 
ranean stations and elsewhere. From 
1900 to 1901 be was a member of the 
Naval Intelligence Department. Ho is 
the author of The Flag Lieutenant (1908), 
a successful play produced at the Play- 
house ; In Many parts : the Memoirs of a 
Marine (1926); Eight Bella (1Q32): also a 
film : The Further Adventures of the Flag 
Lieutenant, 

Drury Lane, thoroughfare of London, 
England, extending from Aldwych to 
Broad St.. St. Giles’, and High Holborn. 
It is named after Drury Place, a fifteenth- 
century bouse owned by the Drury 
family. It was in this bouse that Essex 
planned the rebellion of 1600. On Its 
site in 1805 AsUey built the Olympic 
Pavilion. D. L. with its theatre, has an 
historic past. Nell Gwynn was 6. in 
Drury Court and followed her trade by 
the I>« Ii. theatre. It was from this 


thoroughfare that a serving man first 
raised tho alarm on the outbreak of the 
pla^e. Other famous names associated 
with the dist. are (3ampl>ell, Donne and 
Lamb. See also next article. 

Drury Lane Theatre, famous London 
playhouse In Covent Garden, one of the 
oldest existing In London, deriving its 
name from the old Cockpit or Phoenix 
I Theatre (c. 1616), actually in Drury Lane, 
where Killigrow acted, before granted a 
patent by Charles II. (1663) for opening a 
new one. This was known as the 
Theatre Royal, and opened by Killigrew 
and his company called the ’ King’s Ser- 
vants.’ A fire destroyed this first house 
(1672), and It was rebuilt by Wren (1674). 
In 1682 the ‘ Duke’s Servants * under 
Davenant joined Killigrew, and both com- 
panies played together at Drury Lane. 
There was a secession under Bettorton to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields (1694), and by 1709 
the theatre was closed. Collier took over 
the management in 1710, Lacey in 1744, 
soon being joined by Garrick. Among 
noted actors who performed here In the 
eighteenth century were Colley Cibber, 
Doggett, Wilks, Quin, Macklin, Pritchard, 
Kitty Clive, ‘ Peg ’ Woffington, and Mrs. 
Slddons. Garrick was manager from 
1746-76, opening with Dr. Johnson’s pro- 
logue (1747), and tho triumphs of himself 
and his company renewed tho prosperity 
of the theatre. In 1784 Kemble made his 
first London appearance a» Hamlet, be- 
coming manager in 1788. The house was 
pulled dowTi in 1701, reopened by Sheri- 
dan (1794), but again burnt down in 1809. 
The present house, built by Wyatt, was 
opened in 1812, with a prologue by Lord 
Byron. The committee’s advertisement 
for this prologue gave rise to the Rejected 
Addresses of J. and H. Smith. The 
interior was rebuilt In 1822, tho present 
seating capacity being about 2500. Kean 
and Macready won fame here in the early 
nineteenth century. Famous for annual 
pantomimes held there under tho manage- 
ment of Sir Augustus Harris and Arthur 
Collins, for musical comedy, and spec- 
tacular pieces, and melodrama, such as 
Ben Hur (1902), The Whip (1909), Every- 
tvoman (1913), Cavalcade (1932). In 1917 
it was used by Sir Thomas Beecham for 
opera. See Pepys’s Diary » 1663 : E. 
Stirling, Old Drury Imub, 1881 ; J. Doran, 
In and About Drury Lane^ 1881 : W. 
Macquecn-Pope, Th^re Royal : Drury 
Lane^ 1946. 

Druses (Druzes) anct. race and religious 
sect of Syria, of much -disputed origin. 
They are variously said to bo Arabs from 
the Yemen ; of Chinese stock : and des- 
cended from the Kurds with whom Esor- 
haddon repeopled Samaria after the 
second captivity of Israel., They are also 
regarded os Iranians. Thielr numbers are 
Impossible to estimate wi^ any degree of 
accuracy, but they have been assessed at 
110,000. They live chlefiy in the mt. 
regions of Lebanon and All ti -Lebanon and 
in the dist. of Hauran. They call them- 
selves * Muwahhldin * (Unitarians), but 
are known to others as ’ D.,* a name 
probably derived from lamall Darazl or 
Durzl (confessor of Haidm), their first 
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apoHtle In Syria. He was forced to flee 
for rofn^re to Lebanon, 1010, after preach- 
ing publicly the divine incarnation in 
Hakim, one of the seven cardinal beliefs 
of the sect. Others connect the name 
‘ D/ with various Arabic wortis. Harnz^, 
a Persian disciple of Hakim, gave the 
Druse faith its settled form. They 
mingle teachings of the Pentateuch, the 
Christian gospels, the Koran, and the 
Suli allegories, and believe in one God. 
They hold that the Diety has on no fewer 
than ten occasions been made manifest in 
human form, the last occasion being in 
the person of Hakim, the Nero-llke 
Patirnite Caliph of Egypt (966-1021). 
One tenet of their faith is that the number 
of souls is deflnite. and that when one man 
dies his spirit assumes another fleshly 
cloak and lives a life conditioned by classes 
of Akals (Initiated) and Djahils (Un- 
initiated). Both classes look forward, as 
a prelude to the end of the world, to an 
Armageddon between Islam and Christen- 
dom, and celebrate their religion in my- 
steries. A most fanatical and warlike 
people, they have revolted against all their 
rulers — the Turks, the Egyptians, and in 
late y^ars the Fr. They yet discourage 
proselytism and Mohammed is not ac- 
cepted by them as an incarnation of the 
Deity. In the seventeenth century Emir 
Fokr-ed-din Mai^^ II., a noted Druse 
leader and the most famous figure in the 
hist, of the race, annexed Beirut and 
Si don, and menaced Damascus. He 
intrigued with the Christians, and was 
executed by the Turks (1635). In the 
eighteenth century the Turks and D. 
revolted against E^pt, and the famous 
Emir Beshir was exiled to Malta, dying at 
Constantinople, 1851. From 1840 to 
1860 there was endless bitter strife be- 
tween the D. and the Maronite Christians. 
After the Maronite Massacres of 1860, the 
Fr. interfered (1861) and in 1864 the Euro- 
pean Commissioners drew up a new con- 
stitution for Lebanon under a Christian 
governor chosen by the Porte, Daoud 
Pasha being the first. He founded an 
educational establ. at Aboy. There was a 
fiorce revolt in 1925 against the !<>., who 
held the mandate for Syria, and the revolt 
was crushed with extreme severity by 
General Sarrall. The D. fled to Haditah, 
some 80 m. distant, where they now dwell 
in a city of tents by some deserted wells, 
through the cloineiicy of Ibn Sa’ud, King 
of Saudi Arabia (Saiulla). In tlio c»ld 
days the D. were famous silk manfs., and 
they still carry on the trade, chiefly at 
Shimian ; but the nomad section of the 
people under Attnish eke out a hazardous 
existence by gathering salt from the 
basalt gravel of Haditah. A little corn 
also is raised by those still in Syria. 
Deir-ol-Kamr is their chief city, but Bak- 
lln (nodr by) later became Ihoir hoad- 

a uorters. Kiiuarvat is the chief tn. of 
tie Hauran dist. See S. de Saoy, Expost 
de la religion des Druses, 1838 ; P. Wolff, 
Die Drusen und Hire Vorldvfer, 1 842 ; 

' Earl of Carnarvon, Druses of the Lebanon, 
1860 ; O. H. Churchill, The Dnms and 
Maronite under TurHsh Rule, 1840-60, 
1862 ; L. Oliphant, Ilaife, 1887 ; Ger- 


trude Beil, The Desert and the Sonn, 1907 ; 
J. F. Scheltma, The Lebanon in Turmoil, 
1921 ; B. H. Springett, Secret Sects of 
Suria and the Ijthanon, 1922 ; L. Stein, 
Swria, 1925 ; P. K. Hltti, The Origins of 
the Druse People and lieligionn,, 1928. 

Drusus, Marous Livius, (1) Rom. tribune 
of the plebs in 122 b.c., but a supporter 
of the aristocracy. After passing a veto 
on a popular measure proposed by 
Graochus, his democratic colleague, he 
proposed the same measure himself in 
order to prove to the people that the 
patricians were tlieir best friends. The 
success of this policy earned him the 
sobriquet of * patron of the Senate *. (2) 

Son of the preceding ; Rom. tribune, 
91 B.c. an aristocrat : pursued the same 
course as his father, but was baffled in the 
execution of his purpose, which was to 
broaden the constitution and admit the 
Its. to citizenship ; in consequence of 
which ho formed a conspiracy but was 
assassinated. This led to the Social war. 

Dnisus, Nero Claudius (Oermanicus) 
(38-9 B.C.), Rom. general, was the adopted 
son of the Emperor Augustus and the 
younger brother of Tiberius. Horace, in 
one of his odes, has celebrated D.’s cam- 
paign against the Rheeti and Vindellci, 
who threatened the Gallic frontiers, but 
historically D. is remembered for the sub- 
iugation of Germany by his victories over 
the Usipetes, Sugambrl, ChattI, and Suebi, 
and by the fact that he was the first Horn, 
general to reach the Elbe. Had not an 
accident caused his death in early man- 
hood, it seems likely that his winning 
manners, strategical genius and brilliant 
success, which had combined to win him 
an extraordinary popularity, would have 
enabled him, had he chosen, to overthrow 
the empire. 

Drusus Ceesar (c. 15 b.c.-a.d. 23). son of 
the Emperor Tiberius and Vipsania 
Agrippina, after being twice consul, and 
winning victories in Pannonia and Ger- 
mania, was given the tribunician authority 
by his father, a sign that one day he would 
inherit the empire. But he died etirlv in 
life, being slowly poisoned by the am- 
bitious Sejauus, who had also seduced 
Livia, his wife. 

Druzes, see Drusf.s. 

Dryads, In Gk. mythology, the nymphs 
of the trees. Each Spv^ (tree, especially 
oak) was the home of its own particular 
D., whose life wfis bound up with that of 
her tree (Hamadryad, 

Dryas, of the order Rosaccie, consists 
of two species of Arctic plants. D. octo- 
petala, the mt. avens, grows In Alpine 
dists. of Europe, on Scottish and Irish 
mts., and in Yorkshire. The plant is pro- 
cumbent, with simple leaves, a woody 
stem, and wlUto flowers : after fertilisa-* 
Won the style grow's feathery, and the 
fruit la oval and long-tailed. D. depressa 
has been found in Ireland. 

Dryburgh (Gaelic Ddrach-bruach, bank 
of oaks) Abbey, beautiful monastic ruin 
in S.W. Berwickshire, Scotland, on the R. 
Tweed, 4 m. from Melrose. It was 
founded abdut 1130, probably by David I. 
Burned by Edward II. (1322). it was 
partly restored by Robert the Bruce. 



Dry-cleaning 

Under Richard Tl. it snlTcrod ai^aiii (ISS-i), 
and was rcdncoti to ruins bv Howes and 
JjatouD ( 1,^)4 4), and i)y the Karl of Hert- 
ford’s cx;K'dition (lotT)). The style is 
mainly Karly Kng. and Transitional Nor- 
iiuin. St. ]VJar>"’s aisle in the N. transept 
has tho tomb of Sir Walter Seott (1771- 
1832), and of J. G. Lockhart, hts bio- 
jmiplier. The yew near the ebapter- 
hoiLse is at least iis old qs the abbey Itself. 

Dry-cleaning, operation bn- cleaniiig 
textile ami similar materials and fabries, 
and articles made of them (e.o. garments, 
curtains, ete.) without the, use of water. 
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M. St man, IIo7tir Dry-cleanitig and 
Laundruu'ork, 1933. 

Dryden, John (1631-1700), Eng. poet, 
h. at Aldwinkle, Nortlianiptonshiro. He 
was descended on both sides from anct. 
fandlKis, wliieli had at this time stnmg 
leanings towards the IMiritau'' and against 
the inojiarchy. He was educated at \Ve.st- 
minstcp Stdiool under tiie famoita Dr. 
Hiisby, and later jiroceeded from lliere to 
Trinity College', ('’ambridgo. In 1641) Imd 
ai>peare<l hia first eontriimtion to jiot'trv 
in tlie shape of a iioom rommenmratiA’c of 
tbo deulh of Lord Hastings. Jn 16o4 ho 
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It depends on the fact that oils and grea,se 
ai’e soluble in certain organic liquids, such 
as petrol, acetylene tetrachloride, carbon 
tetrachloride, alcohol and acetone, and 
that when the greasy substance lias been 
tlius removed the residual particles of 
dirt may be eliminated by brusliiiig, by 
the use of vacuum extractor's, or by other 
mechanical means. The great advantage 
of 1). C. is that it does not siioil the shape 
of tho articles cleaned, and very rarely 
aJfecls their colour in any way. Modern 
dry-cleaning plants OfK^rate on a largo 
ficale, and economy is ellected by recover- 
, Ing the «olvcnts after use. In curly days, 
tho procc'ss of D. C. w'as atteiideil with 
eerious n^ks of fire owing to the mflani- 
mablo nature of the solvents employed, 
but the ail va HOC of chemical rcsejirob has 
provided the dry -cleaner with excellent 
non-inflamnrable liquids ; these are 
quickly replacing the solvents formerly 
employed. For home use, light petroleum, 
or ‘ petroleum ethw,' is a good general 
solvent, but it very readily takes fire, so 
that it must be employed with caution. 


took his bachelor’s degree, and in the same 
year his lather died, leaving liirn property 
worth about 1^60 a year. He seems to 
have remained at (Jaiubridgo during tho 
following three years, although tlds is 
not quite certain, Jn 16.)7, at any rale, 
he seems to have taken up his residencxi! 
in Lomlon, where, in nil probability, lie 
lived under the protection of Ids cousin, 
.‘-^ir Gilliert Pickering, In 16, >9 oppearetl 
his stan/.as commemorative of the death 
of Cromwell. In 1(560 ho pub. Astnm 
liedifx in honour of the Ucstoratlon, and 
foUoNved this uj) by a, panegyric in honom 
of King Uliarles’s coronation In the fal- 
lowing year. Without attempting any 
disguise, he proclaimed frankly that he 
was endeavouring to obtain as much 
money as he could, and in the preface to 
four of his plays he owjied that ho would 
force his genius to perform that which tho 
humour of tho pubilo demanded. Tha 
taste of the public was not over cliolce, and 
yet D., in his first attetnpt to satisfy that 

C ' lie taste, overstepped oven tho wide 
tsof the decency of the Restoration age. 
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In fact, this general criticism may be 
made of all his plays, that in an age 
when decency was at a discount, ho suc- 
cessfully managed, by the vlrulency of his 
indecencies, to exceed the limits of the 
time in almost everv case. This Is not 
altogot-her to be wondered at, since he was 
forcing his genius to perform something 
for which it was totally unsulted. The 
Wild Gallant (1663) was a failure, but D. 
learnt from his lack of success, and the 
Hi ml Ladies, produced in the same year, 
was more of a success. In the same year 
he collaborated with Sir Robert Howard 
In the composition of The Indian Qneen, 
which proved a great success in 1664, and 
in the same year he married the Lady 
Elizabeth Howard. In IdG.** appeared 
from D.’s pen alone The Indian Emperor, 
which was also a great success. In 1666 
appeared his poem Annus Mirabilis, 
which commemorated the Dutch War 
and the Great Fire in the heroic stanzas of 
the Cromwellian ode. Between the ap- 
pearance of this poem and 1681, D. 
appears to have confined himself entirely 
to stage plays. He wrote many during 
this period, and these plays may be 
divided into two distinct classes ; the 
one following the general tendency of the 
day and attempting to make up by their 
ribaldry for tht^i" want of genius ; the 
other, dramas founded upon striking 
incidents in the hist, and mythology of the 
world. In the former, for reasons already 
given, he was almost uniformly unsuccess- 
ful, in the latter his success was really 
popular. He was at this time under con- 
tract to Shelley’s Theatre to write throe 
plays a year, receiving in return about 
£400 per annum. He failed to fulfil the 
conditions, producing only about ten 

E lays during the ten years during which 
e wiAs nndr*r contract. Amongst the 
plays which be produced at this time (not 
all under the contract conditions) are : 
Secret Lore (1067), Sir Martin Mar-ail 
(1667), An Evening's Love (1668), Tyran- 
nick Love ( 1660), The Conquest of Granada 
by the Spaniards (1670, 1671), Marriage 
d la Mode (1671), The Assignation: or 
Love in a Nunnery (1672), The extrava- 
gant boasting of the prefa<'e to the Con- 
quest of Granada was the cause of the pro- 
duction of the Rehearsal, a i)lay written in 
burlesque principally by the Duke ol 
Buckingham. In 1670 D. had bcoonu’ 
poet laureate. In 1674 he attempted to 
turn Paradise Lost into rhymed couplets, 
having, It is said, the permission of Milton 
‘ to tag his versos.’ Aureng-Zebe was the 
last of his rhymed plays, and was pub. in 
1676. In 1677 appeared All for iMve, a 
version of the story of Antony and Clco 
patra, but written from an entirely dlf 
ferent point of view from that of Shake- 
speare. A eoranarison of the two plays 
leaves us entirely convinced that Shake- 
spearian drama was the highest form, but 
It gives us also a very much greater opinion 
01 D. tlian can be obtained from any of his 
other plays. Other plays which D. wrote 
Bubsequontly to this are : CEdipus (1678), 
Troilua and Cressida (1676), 7%e Spanish 
Friar (1080), The Duke oj Guise (1082). 
Albvon and Albanim (lOS.'S), Amphitryon 
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(1690), King Arthur (1691), Cleomenes, 
The Spartan Hero (1692), and IjOVB 
Triumphant (1694). D., after abandon- 

ing the rhymed courdot, adopted satire as 
the instrument of his genius, and pub. 
in 1681 Absalom awl Achitophel, after 
having been mistaken for the author of a 
previous satire. This satire was written 
from the court point of view, probably 
with the idea of gaining favour for him- 
self, and was certainly immensely popular. 
Ed. after ed. sold rapidly, and certain it 
was that D.’s satire was appreciated. He 
had not the faculty of delicate satire, but 
the blows which he struck were hard. 
Ills next satire was The Medal (1682), a 
poem written In savage commemoration 
of the modal struck when Shaftesbury 
waa acquitted. He attacked and at- 
tempted to demolish Shad well in the poem 
Mac Flecknoe, or a Satyr upon the True- 
Rlew-Protestnnt Poet, T,S, (1682). In 
1682 appeared Itrligio Laid, w'hich 
attacked the I'apists and still more bit- 
terly urged on the persecution of the Non- 
conformists. On the acccs.sion of James 
II. in 1685, D. became a Catholic. By 
many his conversion has been held to bo 
the result of sincere conviction, while, on 
the other hand, the majority hold that it 
was merely another example of his time- 
serving characteristics. Be that ns it 
may, ho wrote a poem, T'he Hind and the. 
Panther (1687), In which he strongly 
advocated the faith of his new religion. 
The Revolution of 1688 found him still 
unchanged, and as a result of his Catholic- 
ism he lost his office of poet iaurcato, and 
had to fall back upon his pen for his 
living. In 1693 appeared some trans. of 
Ovid and Honier, and almost immediately 
afterwards ho set to work on a complete 
trans. of Virgil, which appeared in 1697. 
This was followed by the famous second 
ode on St. Cecilia's Day. His last work, 
pub. a few’ months before his death, was 
the Fables, principally founded on the 
.storicis of Boccuiccio anil ( ’haiicer. During 
the later part of his life he liad been 
dependent on the trans. for his daily 
bread, and he also seem® to have ri'ccived 
presents from his frieiuN. As a Oau.s- 
lator he rendered Vij-gil, Juvenal, Ovid, 
and Chaucer, and the best of iiis prose is 
the preface to liis Fables of 1700. m wliieh, 
in the year he died, he introductni ->umo of 
his trans. to the public. Altlniiigh de- 
prived of his position a,s laimeale, he still 
continued to be recognised as the greatest 
living poet, and lie lived without fear of 
molestation from the gov. nnd respected 
by all. He died on May 1, 1700. By his 
conversion ho became the literary parent 
of the greatest poet of the succeeding age. 
Pope. His genius is undoubted, and 
showed Itself principally in bis ability to 
imitate and to excel those whom he 
imitated. He hod no great originality, 
yet his position as one of the greatest or 
our poets remains. He estab. little, yet 
he excelled all. In the heroic couplet, the 
decasyllabic quatrain, and iu blank verse, 
he displays equal mastery. But it w’os in 
the heroic couplet that he wrought Ids 
most striking effeeta. His couplet latiks 
the chiselled pm'islon of form and epi- 
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gramuiatic briUlanco achieved by his suc- 
ce'^eor in verse satire — Pope — but has a 
richer and more vital content ; and as a 
master of prosody D. ranks with the 
greatest of all Eng. poets. Like Johnson, 
D. was the literary dictator of his age ; 
presiding at Wills’ Coffee House in un- 
questioned supremacy among the con- 
temporary wits. Among the collected 
eds. are : complete works ed. by Sir W. 
S^cott (1808, 1821), revised by G. Saints- 
bury (1882-92); poems, ed. by W. D. 
Christie (1870), and 13. Dobree (Every- 
man's Library, 1934); plays, ed. by w. 
Congreve (1717) and M. Summers (1931- 
1932) ; prose, ed. by E. Malone (1800) and 
W. H. Hudson (Everyman’s Library, 
1912). Bibliography by H. Macdonald 
(19391. See G. Samtsbury, Dryden^ 1881 ; 
R. Garnett. The Age of Dryderi^ 1895 ; M. 
Van Doren, The Poefry of John l)ryden» 
1920, 1931 • Sir W. Raleigh, ‘ John Dry- 
den and Political Satire,’ in Some Authors^ 
1923 ; T. S. Eliot, Homage to John Dry- 
den, 1924 ; C. Hollis, l>niden, 1933 • N. B. 
Allen, The Sources of John Dry den's 
Comedies, 1935. 

Dry Farming. In those areas where the 
rainfall is limited it is necessary to adopt 
special measures in order to secure the ful- 
lest benefit from all natural sources of 
irrigation. Experience has shown that 
the twofold problem of trapping all the 
ram that falls and of securing that it shall 
not easily trickle away is best met by 
treating the upper surface and the low’er 
soil in two different ways. The surface 
soil IS broken up and treated in a manner 
that makes It specially permeable by 
moisture so that as much as possible of 
any rainfall shall be Immediately ab- 
sorbed ; while the lower soil is kept in a 
clogged and clay -like condition that re- 
tains the water thu** secured. 

Drying Machines, devices for drjdng 
textile materials. Those for drying 
printed calicoes or long webs of similar 
fabrics usually consist of a scries of 
revolving metal cylinders heated from 
within by steam. TIve machine com- 
monly used in bleaching or laundry -works 
is formed of two drums or cyiiiKlers open 
at the top. The articles to be dried are 
placed in the inner one, which is made to 
revolve at high speed. The moisture is 
forced out by this centrifugal action 
through the perforated .sides of the inner 
into the outer drum, whence it is drained 
off by means of a pipe. Open -air or hot- 
chamber drying usually completes the 
process. The ordinary ‘ wringer ' or 
‘ mangle ’ has two rollers mounted 
parallel one above the other, with an ad- 
justment by means of which the distance 
between them can be varied. The Black- 
man air-propoUer is used for drying wool 
by drawing heated air through it. Slightly 
dlffercnL apparatus is used in paper rnanuf. 

Dryopes, Pelasgic tribe wljo first 
settled round Mt. QCta, in Tliessaly, 
Greece, in the diet, called after them ’ Dry- 
opis.’ extending N. to the R. .Spercheius. 

Dryophis ((jk. jpvv, a tree ; 
snake), geneiic name of the widp-snakes, 
non -venomous ropj-iles, native to tropical 
America, W. Africa, and Indie. 


Dry-point, see Eno raving. 

Dry Rot, species of decay which 
attacks timber in certain instances. The 
chief fungi responsible for the destruction 
are Merulius laehrymans, Polyporus des- 
tnicteyr, and Polyporus hybridus. Stagna- 
tion of warm, humid air, insufticleut dry- 
ing of the timber, and the felling of trees 
in the spring, when the sap is full, are all 
likely to lead to D. R. It has often been 
decreed that timber should be felled In 
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w'lnter only, so as to prevent sap fer- 
mentation. Submerging wood in water 
‘ seasons ’ it by dissolving, or at least 
changing, its piitroscible material • whilst 
in modern times timber is preserved by 
being crosoted, burnettiaed (treated with 
zinc chloride), or kyanised (treated with 
corrosive sublimate). 

Dual| Alliance, secret defcD^sivc alliance 
made between Russia anti Kniiiee in 1892 
and nullified by the Russian llcvoUitioii 
of 1917. 

Duala, or Douala, tii, and harbour In 
Fr. (^aiiieroons, \V. Africa, the most im- 
portant port of C. for palm oil products. 
Has a hospitiil, schools, three missions, 
shipyard and railway worksliops. In the 
1914-18 war it was captured by the 
Brit, forces on Sept. 20, 1914. Pop. 

(estimated) 3000 

Dualism (Lat. dao, two), philosophical 
term applied to any system of thought 
which rests on two co-existeut and inde- 
pendent principles. It is the opposite 
of Monism. The earliest dualist was 
Plato, who held that good truly exists, 
but in oombinatioii with evil, which Is 
non-existent. Aristotle believed form 
and matter to lie at the bottom of all 
things. Descartes arguiog from his pro- 
position ‘ Coglto, ergo sura,’ maintained 
the absolute I). of eoilscjouHnoss or think- 
ing {res cogitans), and extension (res ex- 
tensa). In theology^ D. assumes the 
separate existence of twt» underlying prin- 
ciples, good and evil, as in the doctrine of 
Zoroaster which postulates two contend- 
ing deities, Ormuzd and Ahriman. In 
Christianity arises the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the omnipotence and perfect good- 
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ness of God with the existence 9 f evil and two parts by the Liffey, which is crossed 
pain. See A. Schweitzer, Civilisation and by tweive bridges, six being iron (including 
EtMcs, 1923. a swivel) and six stone. 

Dual Number, grammatical term denot* D. is an anct. city and like most other 
Ing a form of a noun, pronoun, or verb, cities its hist, and development have been 
onaploycd with regard to two things, influenced by its rlv. Ine name Dublin 
Thus in Ok. the dual form of giant, is a compound of two Irish words — Dubh 
is yivavre^ and the plural yLyavn^:. Tho — Linn — meaning ‘ Black Pool,’ while the 
D. N. existed in Sanskrit, Arabic, and old Irish name, i?at76-aMa'C/ta^, which is 
Heb., but in Latin we only And it in two in use to-day, means ‘ Town of the 

words, duo two, and ambo both. The Hurdles * from a ford constructed of 

D. N. is rare in the Teutonic languages, hurdles across the LitCey. Tho Danes or 
In O.E. the dual forms exist in tho declen- Ostmen first appeared in Ireland towards 

slon of tc, I, and du, thou, only. They the end of the eighth century, and in 

are, of the former, nom. urif, acc. uncit, a.d. 836 they sailed a fleet up the Liffey 
wnc, gen. uruxr^ dat. uru :, ; of Uie latter, and captured tho city. D. oecame the 
nom. acc. tndt, inc, gen. hicer^ dat. cap. of their colonies in Leinster, and 
ivc» In Gothic, they are foimd in the thence onwards the cap. for each suces- 
declension if ik, I, and pw, thou, and In sive conquest of Ireland. The Danes 
the verbs. For example, the second per- were defeated at the battle of Clontart in 
son imperative of sdkjan, to seek, has 1014 and their power broken for ever. In 
three numbers : sing, sdke^t dual sdkjats, 1170 the Anglo-Norman invasion began, 
plur. 86kei]f. „ , , _ and in 1172 Henry II. landed in D. The 

Du Barry, Marie Jeanne Gomard de Normans walled in tho city, built the 
Vaubernie^ Comtesse (1746—93) mistress castle, rebuilt Christ Church upon the 
of Louis XV., ft. at Vancouleurs, Meuse. Dan. foundation, and built a second 
She entered a milliner’s shop in Paris at Cathedi*al, St. Patrick’s, outside the city 
tho age of sixteen, and became the mis- wails. In 1317 D. was again threatened 
tress of the dissolute Jean, Comte du with invasion by Edward Bruce, and part 
Barry, through whom she mot Louis XV. of tho city was burnt down as a pre- 
Her beaiity and wit attracted the atten- cautionary measure. The hist, of the 
tiou of the old kirg who before long made years which follow is one of siege and 
her his ofllcial mlbtress at court, ofU’sr internal disorders, long contosibs for 
merely formal marriago with Jean’s supremacy between tho great Norman 
brother Guillaume. After Louis’ death families, and 'oonstant attacks upon the 
in 1774 she was obliged to live in retire- city by the native clans. Viceroy after 
ment at Luciennes, and on the outbreak viceroy came over, sometimes a prince of 
of tho revolution she came to England to the blood, and finally, in an attempt to 
raise money (1792), but was arrested and maintain control, episcopal viceroys wore 
beheaded on her return (1793). See Lives sent. So for a number of years the citadel 
by C. Vatel, 1882-83 ; R. B. Douglas, was built by '^ecclesiastics, which accounts 
1896 ; K. von Schuhmacher, 1931. (or tho dozen abbeys and some twenty 

Du Bartas, Guillaume do Saiuste (1544- chiux^hes in a tn. half a m. long and a 
90), Fr. poet, 6. at Montfort in Amiagnac ; quarter of a m. wide. During the wars 
followed tho profession of arms ; served of tho Roses, D. made little progress • 
Henry IV., and died from wounds received Richard, duke of York, was sent as 
at the battle of Ivrj". His poem. La viceroy ; an Irish Parliament declared 
Semaine, ou Creation du rn<mde (1578) that Eng. law had no validity In Ireland, 
which was probably imitated from and the viceroy made himself into an 
Tasso’s Sette Giomate, went through independent king ; famine, pestilence, and 
thirty eds. in six years, and was trans. tiro followed each other at n^ilarintorval'^ 
into six langruagcs. He was greatly ad- and industry came to a standstill. In the 
mired by Spenser. Indirectly he served sixteenth century or Tudor times, the 
to enrich the FiUg. language by corn- native clans having been conciliated to- 
pounding words which were imitated by some extent, tho cap. was comparatively 
Sylvester (his translator), Chapman, and fr (‘0 from attack and began to spread ont- 
Slr Philip Sidney. side its walls. The Reformation reached' 

Dubbo, tn. in Lincoln co.. New South L). in 1535 with tho appointment of Arch- 
WaJes, Australia, situated on the Mac- bishop Browne, tho first Protestant to the 
Quarie R. Coal and copper are found in See. Tho doctrines never took root in 
the neighbourhood, and tho tn. has Ireland, but D. as the seat of gov. was 
flourishing manufs. Pop. 8400. forced to conform. Lauds and monas- 

Du B^ay, See Bellat, Joacium du. terles were confiscated, churches wore 
Dubloa, fort. tn. on the r. b. of the R. destroyed, and In 1501 ’The College of tho 
Uima, Ooatia, Yugoslavia. There were Holy and Undivided Trinity * was 
terrible battles here between Turks and founded by Queen Elizabeth on the site 
Austrians In 1788. Pop. 5700. of the monastery of AU Hallows. In the 

Dublin, cap. of Eire, in tho prov. of rcignof James I. the medieval walls began 
Leinster, in the co. of D., stands at tho to disappear, and the e.xtcnsioa of the 
mouth of the riv. Liitey where it enters city was rapid. Tho revolution of 1641 
the Irish Sea. It lies in the lat. 53* 20’ 3" was followed by twelve years of war when 
N. and In long. 6" 17^ 30” W., 334 i m. the pop. of the city was reduced to 9000. 
W.N.W. of Loudon (via Holvhead route) Following the Restoration there again 
and 1 38 m. W. of Liverpool. D. is en- came a period of peace and D. once more, 
closed by the Circular Road, 9 m. in cir- under tho viceroyalty of the ‘ Great ' 
oumforenoo and the city is divided into duke of Ormond, beg^ to expand, and' 
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ite numbers rcachoil rl 0,000. .Tamos IT. 
haTins abandoned two of his kin^rdoms to 
Wm. of Orniijfe witiiout etrikLuji: a blow, 
■decided to light for the third : the Irish 
supported a king of their own faith, and 
so he cntored D. in triumph. Ho pro- 
oeeded to abolish the Kng. connection and 
the Protestant estab. Wni. and his 
general, Schomberg, landed in Ulster and 
marched on 1)., and in 1090 defeated 
James 11. at the battle ol tiio Hoyne. 
Once again the city entered on a period of 


buildings wore badly damaged. With 
the cattib. of the Free State Gov. In 1022, 
Leinster House, a iiiic Georgian mansion 
built fop the duke of Jjeinster in 174J. be- 
came the seat of the now ]»arlifiinont. 

The powers and privileges of the 1). 
Corporation are derived from a series of 
Charters dating from 1171, while tiie 
Ciharters of a.d. 1200 and 121. '> form the 
basis of all municipal legi.^^lation in Ireland. 
In 1 101) the title oL M.ayor was introduced. 
Throughout the eentunes the. City Couneii 
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improvement : the Librarj .‘^cniaie in 
Trinity College was begun; street hiiniis 
were erected. 

In the eighteenth century the foi us of 
Irish politics was the Parliament Mouse 
in fkilJege Green, resulting in a great in- 
flux of the aristocracy into the citv, and 
the building of niaguilicent streets and 
Bciuarcs N. and S. of the riv., and I), be- 
came one of the most important and 
fashionable oap.s. in Europe. After the 
failure of the rebellion of 1798 came the 
abolition of the Irish Parliament and the 
pa-ssing of the Act ot Union in 1 802. Then 
onwards the importance of D. liegan to 
wane. In the nineteenth century the 
gov. of Ireland 'vaa carried on from D. 
Castle. The old Parliament House W'^os 
ACQuired by the Hank of Ireland, and in 
1803 converted for that purpose. During 
the 1910 rising, and again during the 102^2 
■civil war, some of ^tne most important 


has been abolished and reinstated many 
times. My AeJ ol M.irliament in 1930, a 
City Manager was .ippoinled and by a sub- 
se<iuent Act many ol the fu notions of the 
Couneii wcr(‘ viNled in him. The Cltj 
Council while redlining Uie right to strike 
the City rate, now acta to a largo extent 
in on advisoj-y capacity. The Council 
conaist.s of forty-live members, nine of 
whom are aldermen, each of the uUe 
electoral areas oi the city returning five 
ineiiibers. 

Little remains to-day' of the medieval 
D. but the lew fragment® of the city walls, 
and St. Mary’s Abbey, the remains of St. 
Audoen’s Church, andl tho Portlester 
ChapeJ. Christ Church' Cathedral bc^un 
in 1171, though An|:lo-Norinan and 
Early Eng, in ciiarocw, was very bon- 
sidcrably restored and rebuilt in 187.). 
Likewise St. Patrick’s Cathedral, dating 
from 1192, wus restored in 1805. In St. 
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Patrick’s Cat lied ral are monuments to the 
memory of Dean 8wlft and ‘ Stella.’ D. 
Castle dates from It suffered 

Bovorcly in the sixteenth and sevrentecntli 
centuries when a larpre portion was de- 
stroyed by fire. In tlio eiprhteonth cen- 
tury tlio ffroatcr part was rebuilt much as 
it is to-day. The Itecord Tower is all 
that is now visible of the original struc- 
ture. The Chapel Koyal, desigrned by 
Prancis Johnson, was completed in 1814. 
Amonjjst the earliest Renaissance build- 
ingrs in I>. was the Royal Hospital, 
Kilmainham, with its fine chapel and 
panelled diniiu? hull (1 (l8t)'-iS2) by Hir Win. 
Robinson, and Steplicm’s Hospital (1700) 
by Thomas liurgli. As a Ccorpriau city, 
D. ranks with Hath and Kdlnburj^h. Its 
golden age of architecture waa in the 
eighteenth century and reached its zenitti 
in tho latter half. The new J’arliaiuenc 
House Avas licffun by Hir Edward l.ovct 
Pierce in 172i>, and the House of Jiords 
(almost unehauged and now the lioard 
room of the Hank) was later added by 
James tiandoii. The front of MViiiitv 
(College (175.'i-60). the Cham l (1777). and 
ifixauiimit ion Hall (17 77-91) by iSir Win. 
Chambers, the Royal Exchange by Cooley 
now tl.ie <Jity Hail (1709-79), the Four 
Courts (1770-901 begun by C^ooley and 
finiebed by the Custom Hou-e 

(1781-01) by tJandon, acknowledged to be 
one of tho tincst Renaissance examples ui 
Europe, the Rouiudti HtKspital with its 
lovely chapel wutii Erancmi ceibng, t!ie 
llluo Coat tselioul (1773), ai-e among the 
more important public buildings. There 
still remain many line mansions ol the 

i K'.riod inoluiling Cliurleiiiont Hou-<e, 
,’ower'^eourt House, Tyrone House, and 
eev. city churches, etc., etc. 

The clas.-.ieal are.liitect. 111*0 of D. was 
I'alladuin ui eharacier, but essentially 
Irish in quality. Tiie tradition went on 
well into the ninctceiilli eontiiry, notable 
oxainples being The King's Jims (1802), 
St, (Jeorge’s Church (1813), the General 
I’oat Ofliee, by .lobn;?oii (1811), the Pro 
Cathedral, Marlborongli Street (R.C.. 
1810), Kmg.''bridgo railway station (1813). 
Hroadstono i-iation (1S,'»0), Xutienul 
Library and National Museum (IS.S.W.U*). 
Tho prosouL cent nr v has produced few 
public binldlngs, put tJov\ Huiiilmg.-., 
Merrion Sl-iH-et, by Sir Aston W'ebb (1911 ), 
iiov. Oitlees, IviUiaro Stm't (1931), l» 
Airport (1937). are among the betler 
kriowm. The (bmernl Post oriicc (d(‘- 
Btroyed 1910), the Four Courts and tlic 
Custom House (destroyed 1922) bavi 
been recoiLStructi'd from the original 
designs. 

Tho W'ide .Streets Oomniissioners, estab 
In 1757, were one of tlio tiist Town Plan- 
ning ‘ Authorities ’ in Euroi>e. Tlie> 
fimetionod until 1840, and were respon- 
sible for tho spaciousness and stately lay- 
out of tho city, its streets and squares. 
Tho boundary of llieir actl\itie.s is 
bounded, roughly, on tlio \V. and N, by 
the Circular Rd., and 011 tho S. by the 
Grand Canal. Their influeueo lingered 
on and can be traced in t he ekgant 
Suburbs of Ballsbridge, Pembroke, Rath- 
mines, etc. In 1914 a comiietitton was 
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held for a * Plan for Dublin * and this waa 
won by Prof. fcJir Patrick Abercrombie. 
It waB never put into effect, but apart from 
tho neco.ssary altorationfl which tho pas- 
sing of time demanded, it forms tho basis 
of iircsent-day planning, maintains the 
Green Belt, and determines the planning 
of the main arteries leading into the city. 
In the last tvvonty-flve years tho city has 
grown rapidly, its present pop. is 506,000 
(CO. 630,000) and considerable liousing 
schemes have been earned out by the cor- 
poration and others. In the future it is 
hoped to provide for the housing needs in 
‘ Neighbourhood Units ’ to the W., S., and 
N. of tho city, and outside tlie Green licit 
satellite tns. arc envisaged. 

There are two imivs. in the city, the 
older one being D. T’aiv. lounded by 
(Ineen Kliza-beth In 1591 , consisting of one 
College — Trinity College- It is partly a 
residt'iitiid college situated in the centre 
of the citj" in College Green. It bus fine 
buildings and an extensive Park, its 
library, containing amongst valuable MSS. 
Hie famous Hook of ICells, was de-signed 
l»y Thomas Hurgh ; the JOngineering 
Sclmol is by Woodward («o inueli admired 
by Jolin Ruskin). (NVe Trinity' CoLi.i-xjr. 
(Dubinin).) The second univ. is tlie 
National Univ. of Ireland represented by 
one of itM three ronstitiiont collegcs-’- 
Umv. College. It was fomiued in 1911. 
uou-rcsideiitial and is hou.sc <i m a building 
still incomplete, designed by Prol. R. .M. 
liuller. 

J’rior to the t'ightoimth century large 
ships trading with D. lay to auelior in I). 
Hay. The modern port is the product of 
great skill and cntei'pnso. The bar has 
gone and Hicro is a sate channel fiu* navi- 
gation 1900 It. wide at its entrance, leaiiing 
right to the heart of the oily. At the N. 
entrance to the harbour is the Aloxamira 
Hasin containing 00 ne. of deep vvati'r with 
berthing aceomraodation lor vessels from 
24-36 ft. draught. Here also are the 
slupbuilding and ship repairing yards, and 
the graving dock and slips. There is 
turther considerable accommodation for 
large vessels, over J . in. along the N. suk: 
and IJ in. on the 85. side. Adjoining tlie 
qnajs there are largo warehouses : silos 
and mills ; and storage tanks foj- oil and 
petrol ; general .storage ; and Ir.msit ijcnn 
tor cattle, etc. Passenger pci vk I's con- 
nect the Port of 1). with Liverpv>ol. Glas- 
gow, Isle oi Man, etc. whiFi merchant 
V e^isels from all over t lie world U'-e the port. 

( 'onumrrf and Trade. — The* onsiderablo 
port faeiluifis and tlie fact Hud 1). is oon- 
veiiieiilly pliu'cd f*tr cross elinnriol traffic 
retain lor it a huge share *)f Ireland’s 
overbcas trade. There i.s a l O-ordinated 
system of rail and road transport radiating 
from 1). to all parts of the e«uintry, while 
the two canals- i ho Royal Canal and the 
Grand Canal, link D. with t he country and 
provide a further means of transport for 
goods. D. Airport, CXillinstown, situ- 
ated five m. from tho oenire of the caty, 
there are direct air sorvieca to England, 
Scotland, and tho Continent. There is 
also a service between Shannon ami 
Dublin forming a link with the United 
^ States and other parts of the world. D. 

B 
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is the headquarters of the prin. Irish 
banks and has a ^tock Kxclianfirc. Its 
Chamber of Commerce is the oldest in the 
world and was founded in 1783. Whilst 
D. cannot bo described in any sense os 
an ‘ industrial ’ city, it boasts of many 
nourishing industries to-day. Ouinness’ 
Brewery, the largest single source of em- 
ployment m the country, is known all 
over the w’orld. Distilling is another im- 
portant export industry in D., as is also 
biscuit making. Woollen manufacturing 
is carried on, also clothing, confectionery, 
jam-making, motor-car assembly, agric. 
machinery, and the making of many other 
commodities formerly imported. Flour 
milling is well estab. and D. has some im- 
portant engineering and founding indus- 
tries. A large proportion of the export 
cattle trade Is operated from D., its cattle 
market attracting buyers from many 
countries. 

D. has many fine shopping areas, the 
fashionable thoroughfare being Grafton 
iStrect. The city is well provided with 
recreational facilities. There are live 
theatres, the best known being the Abbey 
Theatre, which is the National theatre, 
and there are numerous cinemas. Thci*o 
are many football and athletic grounds ; 
there are racecourses at Leopardstown, 
Baldoyle, and Phoenix Park, both for flat 
racing and steeplechasing. The D. Horse 
Show, an anii. event, organised by the 
Royal D. Society (founded in the eigh- 
teenth century) is world renowned. In 
the Pheenix Park, the largest park in 
Kurope, there is the Polo Ground, and also 
Zoological Gardens. The former Vice- 
regal Lodge, also in Phcnnlx l*ark, is now 
the house of the President of Eire. 

D. is ideally situated, having many 
attractive seaside resorts, and the 1). Mts., 
within easy reach of tho City ■ Howth, 
Dun Laoghaire (formerly Kingstown) 
where tho Mail steamers to Holyhead 
sail from, Dalkey, Killmey, liray, etc., are 
among the better known along the coast, 
while there are manv attractive spots in- 
land, such as the valley of the K. Liltcy at 
Lucan, Leixlip, etc. ; and I^oiilaphmica, 
where the new Liffey Hydro- Klectric 
Scheme has been built, Ls a well -known 
beauty spot. Glendalough, famous for 
its lakes and tho remains of the c ighth- 
century monastic settlement, the inonas- 
terics at Clonmacnoise and Mellifout, are 
all within thirty-tlve m. of D. 

Nee W. Harris, History and Anivndties 
of the City of Dublin, 1766 ; J. T. Gilbert, 
History of the City of Dublin, 1804 '»9 ; 
* Tho Dublin Civic Survey ’ in (Jivic 
Institute of Ireland, vol. 2, 1925 ; D. A. 
Chart, The Story of Dublin, 1932. 

Dublin, city, co. scat of Laurens co., 
Georgia, U.S.A., with cottonseed oil nulls, 
w^ood- working Industricss, etc. Pop. 7800. 

Dublin Fusiliers, The Royal* formerly 
the 102iul and lU3rd Foot. Both regi- 
ments ba<l their origin in independent 
companies of Foot raised in India by the 
E. India Co, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury : they were regimented about tho 
middle of the eighteenth century. The 
1 02nd were previously the Royal Madras 
Fusiliers and tho I0'3rd tho Royal Bom- 


bay Fusiliers. They were given their 
numbers on being traii.sfori*ed to tho Crown 
after the Indian mutiny. In 1881 they 
were linked to form, respectively, tho let 
and 2nd Battalions tho Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, whicli was dLsbandod in 1922. 
A distinguished inonibcr of tho Madras 
regiment wn»s Ensign Clivo (later Lord 
Clive) tho victor of Plassoy. Both regi- 
ments took a loading part in all the 
Indian campaigns, and gained great dis- 
tincUon during tho Imiiaii Mutiny, 

‘ NeU’s Bliicoaps * and tho ‘ Old Toughs,’ 
as they w’cre called, always being to the 
foio. In the African War they were 
especially conspicuous at Wagon Hill, 
near Ladysmith ; indeed it was largely 
in commemoration of the bravery of the 
D. F. and other Irish regiments in the .S. 
African War that tho Irish Guards w^erc 
raised. During the 1914-18 war tho 
regiment raised eleven battalions, which 
served in France, Flanders, Gallipoli, 
Ei^pt, and Ibilestine. 

Dubno, tn. in tho V’olhynia Region of 
the Ukraine, formerly Poland, 140 m. W. 
by N. of Zhitomir. The fortress of D. W'as 
ciiptured from the Austrian garrison in 
tho First W orld War in the general ad- 
vance on the Pripet and Hercth by Gen. 
Brusailov {q.v,) in 1916. Pop. 10,000. 

Dubois, bor. of Clearfield co., Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. It is an important niaiiuf. 
tn., with iron works, machine shops, and 
coal mines. Pop. 12,000. 

Dubois, Eugene (1858-1911), Dutch 
surgeon, discoverer of the skull r»f Pithe- 
canthropus erectus (q.v.) in Java, 1891. 

Dubois, Francois Clement Theodore 
(1837-1921), fr. musical composer, b, at 
Rosnay, Marne. He studied at tho Paris 
Conservatoire, winning the Grand Prix 
de Rome with his cantata, A tala, 1861. 
He was choir-master of tho church of St. 
Clotildo 1863 -68, and then ho accepted 
the same position iu the church of Made- 
leine, of which ho became organist in 1877. 
Ho becamo prof, of harmony at the Con- 
servatoire (1871); prof, of composition 
(1891) ; and director, in succession to 
Ambrose Thomas (1896). His sacr(*<l 
music includes Tes Sept Paroles du 
Christ (1867); for the theatre he Avrote 
La Farnndole (1883), and Mar Hire (1895) ; 
for orchestra Hylas (1890), and Notre- 
Dame de la mer (1897), besides numerous 
other works. 

Dubois, Guillaume (16.76-1723). Fr. 
cardinal and statesman, b. at Drive, in 
Limousin. In 1687 ho was appointed 
tutor to the young duke of Chartres 
(afterwards regent duke of Orleans), and 
contrived to win royal favour by arranging 
a marriage in 1692 between his pupil and 
Mademoiselle do Blois, the legitimised 
daughter of Louis XIV. IIo became an 
anibas. in London, and on his return 
(1701) .secretary to his former pupil, and 
councillor of state (1715). By this time 
ho bad acquired tremendous influence 
over the regent, and practically held tho 
reins of power In his own hands. He 
negotiated tho Triple and Quadruple; 
Aniancos (1717. 1718) and forced Philip 
V, of Spain to dismiss Alboroni. D. 
secured for himself tho archbishopric of 
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Cambrai (1719) and became cardinal 
In 1721. See life by L. Wieseiier, 1891, 
and E. Bourgeois, 1^ Secret au lidgent ei 
la politigtie cle Dubois, 1 1)09. 

Dubois, Jacques, sec hJvi.vius, Jacques 
Dunois. 

Dubois, Paul (1829-1905), Fr. sculptor, 
first studied law, then entered Tous9aint*s 
studio in 185(5. ‘Saint Jean Enfant* 
(18(50), ‘Saint Jean -Baptiste * (bronze) 
(18(53), and ‘ Narcisao au Bain * (18(57), 
were among bis earlier works. ‘ Le 
Chautour fiorentin * (exhibited 1865), 
‘ Le Conn6table do Montmorency ’ (1886), 
and the equestrian statue ‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc * (1895), are some of his finest pro- 
ductions. Tho beautiful ‘ 'jVnnbeau du 
G6neral Larnoricierc * in Nantes (Jatliedral 
is one of his best-known works. After 
1873 D. became known as a portrait- 
painter, ‘ Mes Enfants * being exhibited in 
1876. IIo i)aintod in llennor’s manner, 
and produced busts of llenner, Dr. Parrot, 
Baudry, and others. Jlc beeanic director 
of L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 1878. 

Du Bois-Reymoiid, Emil (1818-96), 
Ger. physiologist and scientific historian, 
studied at Berlin and Bonn. He uas 
prof, at the London Uoyal InstituU^ for 
three years, with Faraday irs his patron, 
and succeeded Miillcr in the chair of 
physiology at UcHin (1858). Jlis n;- 
scarches in animal electricity and the func- 
tions of the nerves are especially famous, 
and he may he said to have (■reaU‘d ex- 
perimental physiology. Among his works 
are : Untersuchungen iiber tiensche Elek- 
trieitat (1848-84), Vber tierische Bewegung 
(1851), Vber die Orencen des Anturer- 
kemiens (1872) and VorUsungen iiber die 
Physik des organischen Stolfwcchsels (1900 ). 
Sec T. \V. Engclraann, Uedachtnisrede, 
1898. 

Dubovka^ tn. of Stalingrad Itogion of tlic 
R.S.F.S.U., an important ]>ort on the 
Volga, with fishing, fruit, and wine imlus- 
trie.s. Pop. 17,000. 

Dubreka, or Doubr^ka, station of Fr. 
Guinea, W. Africa, under direct Fr. gov. 
since 1882. It has inncli trade with the 
interior, and good cofl.ee plantations. 

Dubrovnik (It. Ragusa), tn. in Dalmutia, 
Yugoslavia, at the foot of Mt. *San Sergio, 
on the Adriatic, 50 m. S.K, of Mostar. 
The name nieaii.^ ‘ forest town ’ ; it is 
indeed tho most pictureqno in. on thb 
coast, w’ith its rising fortifications, its 
round tower donuimting the tn. on the 
landward side, its double lino of walls, 
the pride of T)., and its many villas with 
gardens of cypress and palm, and Us 
main street running along a narrow valley. 
The harbour is ‘^nlaU, hut tJie bay of 
Gravosa, 4 m. distiiiit, aflords safe anchor- 
age for large vessels. I>. is a many- 
towored, walled city, intersected by the 
Gorso, which was once an arm of tho sea, 
and containing many remains of great 
antiquarian interest, .such os tlio four- 
toonth -century customs liouse and the 
Rector’s Palace, late Romanesque ; this 
latter being a masterpiece of DalniatJan 
architecture rebuilt in the fifteenth cen- 
tury by tho architect of Sibenlk Gathcdral. 
An earthquake In 1667 killed some 4000 
people besides doing much other damage. 


though tlie tn. is still rich in features of 
antiquarian interest. D.’s chief products 
are oil, silk, leather, and liqueurs. D. 
w^as probably founded in the seventh cen- 
tury, and after changing hands many times 
was allotted to Austria in 1814. After 
the First World War it was given to the 
Yugoslavian state. It was the chief seat 
of S. Slavic literature. {Sec Seiujia.) 
Pop. 14,000. 

Dubuque, city and port of Iowa, U.S.A., 
CO. seat of Dubuque co., situated on the 
r. b. of the Mississippi. It is the seat of 
an Episcopalian and Itom. Catholic 
bishoi*. D. is the oldest setllemcnt in the 
state, being now a maiiuf. centre, with 
saw’-works, wagon and boiler-inaki^, 
tobacco, etc. The lead deposits which 
arc now abandoned were formerly worked 
by the Indians. Pop. 43,800. 

Du Cange, Charles Dufresne, Sieur 
(1010-88), Fr. scholar and historian, 
educat-cd at the Jesuit College of Amiens, 
later stmlying law at Orleans. His mo.st 
famous work is Glussariurn ad^ srripiores 
mcdice et infimre latimtatis (1678), com- 
pleted lat(‘r by Carpeutier, Henschel, 
Faure (1883-87), followed by' a similar 
(Jlcjssanum . . . grcecitatis (1688). He ed. 
many Byv.antine lii&torians : Paulus 
Silentiarins (1670), Zonaras (1687), 
Chronicon Pascftiilc (1688). Other works 
were IliMoire de I' empire de Constantinople 
sous IcH empereurs francais (J657), Jlis- 
toria Byzantina (1680), and Ias FamilUs 
d'outre-mer (1669). See lives by H. Uar- 
doiiin, 1849 ; L. J. Ftuigere, 1852. 

Ducat, gold coin, which came into cur- 
rency about A.n. 1100, and seems to have 
been named from a word in the inscription 
which the Apulian coins of 1140 bore: 
‘ Sit tibi, Christo, dains, quein tu regis, 
isto ducatus ’ (Cbrist, thou riilest this 
duchy ; to thee bo it dedicated I). The 
D. w'hich Venice struck in 1280- 84 later 
became known as the zecchino or .sequin. 
Introduced in the fourtccnlli century to 
Hungary and Bohemia, and adopted in 
1559 by the imperial diet of tiormany into 
the monetary' system of tho empire, its 
currency later extimded all over ^\ . 
Europe. Tlie value was about 9s. 4d.. but 
l)s. varied in weight and amount of alloy*. 
It. silver Ds, were worth 3s id. 

Duccio di Buoninsegna (c. 1260-c. 1340), 
It. pniuter, was tlie first of the rfionese 
palntcns to abandon the Byzantine style 
of painting, and who may* jn.->tJy bo re- 
garded as the founder of the Sienese 
sehool. It w*U‘^ he who began the decora- 
tion of the pavemciif of the Sienese cathe- 
dral witli figures in ‘chiaroscuro’ (q.r.), 
aud the famous altar-piece lie executed for 
this catheilral between 130*^ and 1311 is 
the only unquestioned wc»rk of his still 
remaining. Painted on both sides, this 
huge picture (14 ft. by 7 ft.) represents 
on tho one face tlie Virgin and Child, 
and on the other twenty-sevon episodes 
from tho life of Christ. D. worked also 
for churches in Florence, Pisa, Lucca, and 
Plstoja, painting often on gold grounds 
and left hfe glorious invention of * chiaro- 
scuro * pictures In marble as a legacy to 
the Lorenzetti and bis other disciples. 

Du6oov, see Dux. 
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Du Chaillu. Paul Balloni (18:<5<-1903), I livos in lonflr biirrou^ij on tho banks of 


African explorer and author, b, at St. 
Petersburg, of Ft. Wuguenot parentage, 
educated In Paris, He earJy went to the 
Gabun country, Africa, where lus father 
W4is a trader. After spending some years 
in America, he undertook a botanic and 
zoologic expedition to the Ogow6 basin 
(1855-59). HJa descriptions of tho Abongo 
pygmies and gorillas (of which ho was the 
first to secure specimens) of tho interior in 
Exploraiioiis and Adventures in Equatorial 
Africa (18(51), were discredited by many 
as mere exaggerations. Later investiga- 
tions, however, proved tho truth of Ids 
natural hist, discoveries. In 186‘.‘i-65 ho 
visited Ashango Land, and the Ngunyo 
Falls, the resulting uork being A Journey 
to Ashango jMnd (18(i7). D. C. explored 
X. Europe (1872-;5), and travelled in 
Russia (1898-1002). (^ther works are : 
lA)si in the Jungle, (18(J9), 'I'he Country of 
the Du'arfs, (1870), The Land of the Mid- 
night Hyun (1881), The V thing Age (1889), 
and Ivor the Viking (iSO.'i), are attempts 
at proving tho So.andinavian origin of the 
Brit. ; his last work was The World of the 
Ureai Forest (1900). 

Duohange^ Gaspard (1602-17.36). clever 
Ft. etcher and engraver, b. at Paris. He 
was a pupil of Joan Audran, and became 
one of the most noted engravers of his 
period. The ‘ lo,* ‘ Danab,’ and * Lcda 
of C^orreggio " are three of his most cele- 
brated work.s. 

Duohasne, Pdre, see Hfuu'RT, J acquits 
Ren6. 

Duchy of Lancaster, see Lancasteu, 
House anp Durnv of. 

Duels, Jean Francois (17.*1.'>-H1 6), Fr. 
ilraraatio iioet, chiefly noted for Ids 
adaptations of Shakespeare’'^ plays for 
the Fr. stage. He succeeded Voltaire m 
tho Fr. Academy, 1779. 1). paved the 

way for Lemercier and the Koniuntic 
school. His collecteil Avorks appeared in 
1827. See J. 11. Leroy, Etudes sur Duds, 
1835 ; J. J. JubScraiid, Shakes yeare en 
Fraru'e, 1893. 

Duck, name given to birds of the family 
Anatidre, which contains also botJi swans 
and geese ; it should properly bo applied 
to the female, the male bir<l being a drake, 
but it is frequently used to ineliido both 
sexes. Tho species are a(iuatic and have 
short webbed feet and scaly legs ; the bill 
id broad, depressed and rounded at the 
tip. There is a great variety exlubited in 
the coloration of tho fifty odd spwies, and 
many are very handsome birds. They 
inhabit X. regions of the world, and as 
they frequent lakes and seas, tJieir diet 
consist,'* of such creatures as tish, frogs, 
and worims. A. boscas, tho wild 1). or 
mallard, is tho specie.s from whiclj all 
doniesli rated Ds. have taken their origin. 

For domestic use see under PiJUJ/mv ; 
and articles on different specicH. 

Duck-billed Platypus, Duck Mole or 
OmJtborhynchus Anatinus, Australian 
mammal which, with tho two spiny ant- 
eatera* forms the primitive group, Hono- 
tremata or Protothera {q*v.). Except for 
the foot that the young are prodiiocfi from 
egg^ and for tho ^at beak-liko mouth. 
D. P. bears no resemblance to a bird. It 


rivs. The eggs are laid two at a time In u 
small chamber at the end of the burroAvs. 
These eggs have a nou-cnlcareous shell, 
but like those of birds and other egg-laying 
vertebrates, have a yolk. Tlio young are 
l)elioved to hatch very soon after the eggs 
are laid, and are at first naked and blind. 
Til an early stage, tho short fleshy bills are 
provided with teeth, and these are lost as 
the animal matures, and hard homy 
patches developing in each jaw take their 
place. Tho oval, flattened body becomes 
clothed with fur, which is well adapted to 
an aquatic existence, and the feet ore 
Avebbed. Tho fore-limbs are provided 
with five jioAverful claAvs with which tho 
animal burrows. Tho broad, flat tail im 
short, and tlio total length of tho body is 
about 29 in. A horny spur on tlio hind 
foot, which is able to inflict a poisonous 
wound, occurs only in the male. 



DUCK.y 

From top doivnii'anh : Mallard, Javanese Pen- 
guin duck, Australian musk duck, (^hinc,c 
Mandarin duck. 

Ducking-stool, "trongly made wooden 
arm-chair, fixed to the end of a long 
wooden beam, in AAliich offender.^, such as 
scolding wive", sbrews, and somotlmes 
quaiTtib-oinc marru d couples, were seated, 
fastened in f>y iron bands, and immersed 
in water, tho beam being placed at the 
edge of the pond, or riv. and working on 
the wee-saw primiplc. In many dlste. 
dishone.sb linker^ and brewers were pun- 
ished by this rl licking system. The 
earliest record of it is at tho beginning of 
tho .sevon(x,*eutli ceiitm*y» and It was in use 
in England as late as tho nineteenth cen- 
tury, the last recorded pases being a Mrs. 
Gamble at IMyniouth in jl 808, Jenny Pipes, 
1899, and yarah Lecko, 1817, of Loo- 
mlnstor, though the sciitenee could 
not bo carried out as tpero was no Avater 
in the pond at tho time; 

DuokAveed, Brit, name for tho native 
species of Lemna, the chief genus of Lorn- 
naoece. Tho plants aro perennials, and 
are found swimming freely in ponds and 
tanks. The Brit, spocies are known as L. 
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minor, L. gibba, L. trisulcn, and Z,. 
polyrhiza. 

Duckworth, Sir John Thomas (1748- 
1817), Ifiiij?. atimiral, served in N. America, 
au(i the Indies. Jn 1704 lie won dis- 
tinction in Howe’s Rrcat victory over the 
Kr. olT Ushant. In 1800 be hoe^imo rear- 
jidniiral : commandcr-iii -chief at Jamaica, 
1802. H. defeated the Fr. off Saint 
l)oniln(?o (1800). He was sent to dictate 
terms to t lie Porto (1807), and failing In 
his iniysion retreated from the Turks, 
forciuK the pa'^saj?e of the Dardanelles. 
From 1810-1.3 ho was governor of Kow- 
fomidlund ; lie was knighted in 18KI. 

Duclaux, Madame Agnes Mary Frances, 
n/e Robinson ih. 18.‘)7), Kng. poetess 
and novelist. She married ITof. James 
Dartmvstetcr, and, after his death. Prof. 
Duclaux, 1001. Her works include The 
Crowned liipixdytus of Kiiripidett ; nnth 
aVew (1881), Life of Enidy L route 

(188.3), An. I ini inn Garde n.'. A Hook of 
Ennys (1880), (Ujllevted Poerta^ (1002), 7’Ac 
Jieium to Nature (1004), Life of Linile 
J)uHau.r (1007), The French fdeal 
Madame de SMgni' (1 01 4 ), .-( Short flittfory 
of France (1018), I^ife of Victor ft ago 
(1020), J,n Perme dc Pohert firotnnna 
(1022), Life of Racine (102o), and A Por- 
trait of Pascal (1027). 

Duclos. Ch.*P«< Pinot (1704-1772), Fr. 
author, />. at Dinan, llrittanv, sent .at an 
earl V age to study at Paris, li is llrst pu>». 
of importance was his ItiMoirc dc Louis 
A’/. U746) and this vms followed by Fo«- 
fad( rations ear Zt.s 7naiitrs de ce s^drJe 
(17:il). He became a member of the Fr. 
Acad»*tnv nt. the early age of 4 3, and when 
the of historiographer of France be- 
came vacant by the reUrement of Vol- 
l^iire, D. was ap))olnted to take his place. 
In the same year (175.5) he was apyiointcd 
permanent secretary of the Academy. 

Ductility, property of eonu5 nu'tals, such 
as gold, silver, copper. Iron, etc., whuh 
reiulcrs them capable of being extcnd<*d 
by hartnneriiiK or drawing, w'illiout break- 
ing. 1 1 lass also iiosscssch the iiropcrty 
when ill a seini-molten state, and quart/., 
when in an mtensciy hot state, con be 
drawm out into such thin fibres as to be 
invisible. Wollaston showed that by 
forming a plalnium core inside a silver 
vBre, affair w a Ids drawing out the silver 
wire, he couhl, by dissolving tlic silver 
(g>ating, obtain a. liner platinum wire than 
ho could otherwise have done by drawing 
out the platinum directly. The wire wa-- 
so line that it could only be seen when an 
oIet!t,rie current was sent through it and 
made it glow. 

Duolless Glands. The function of a 
gland la the soeretion of an individual 
product, whicli lu most caaes passes out 
by means of a duct; in the case of the 
<luctless glands, however, the secretion 
passes Into the blood by means of capil- 
laries OP lymphatic vessels. Kxaraples of 
ductless glands tii*© the thyroid, para- 
thyroid, rhymiLS, spleen and adrenats. 
The thyroid gland in the embryonic con- 
dition is connected with the pharynx, but 
by de^oes this sac becomes divided from 
it until at length it is a di.stinct body. 
When the internal secretion of the thyroid 


becomes excessive, it may result in goltiv, 
and when Insuflicient it may produce 
cretinism. S(^ also DiociiKMiHTny. 

Duddingston, ]>ar., vil. anil loch in 
Edinburgh, .Scotland. The vil. is noted 
as liaving been the hcadauarter.s of Prim e 
( Jiarle,s lu‘fore the battle of Prestonpans. 
Tile loch lies at tlie base of Arthur’s Seat. 
Pop. par. 4t)00. 

Duddon, riv. of England, wdiich rises 
in tlie Wrynose, on 1 he borders of ( Cumber- 
land and Lancashire. At Broughton it 
widens out into an c«tuary of over 2 m. 
wide, eventually losing itself in the Irish 
Sea. Salmon and trout are found above 
the mouth. 

Duderstadt, tn. of Hanover, (Jermany, 
with two beautiful lourtecnfli-( entury 
(iothlc cburches, fifteenth- to sixtconth- 
eentury town hall, and many other old 
buildings. Pop. 7000. 

Dudevant, Madame, see Sanp, Gkoroe. 

Dudley, mrkt. In. and municipal (’so., and 
pari. bor.. 18 m. W.N.W. of Birmmghaui 
on two railway lines, in a detactied part of 
Worcestershire, England. Tlie D. canal 
commimieatcs with the Birmingham canal 
and the K. Severn. It'- active industries 
of iron- and brass-founding, engineering, 
glass- and brlek-making have .^-priiug up 
beeausc D. i.s tlie centre of a great coal- 
mining dish. Abundant limc.stone and 
firo-<lay are found, and tos-iK f>f great 
interest hn\c been discovered m tlie dist. 
'Phere are rums ot an t'lghtli -century 
castle, a free grammar scliool. and a train- 
ing college, 'riiere are extensive caverns 
under Ibe eastlc and the S(‘anly rums of a 
priory. The nciv In. -hall is a war 
memorial. Pop. .'>0,500. 

Dudley, Dud (l.'»00-l(>8t), Eng. iron- 
master, the originator of the use of i>Jt 
coal for fuel in place of wotul, th(‘Tel>^ 
causing a profound change in the methods 
of iron-founding. 

Dudley, John, see under NouTfiUMiiKH- 
DukkvS and Kvhds l»l<'. 

Dudley, Robert, see Leic k-itku, Eahl of. 

Dudley, Sir Edmund, see under Emj’.son, 
SiK Rkuiard. 

Dudley, Sir Henry Bate ( 1 7 4 -1 k 2 1 ) , 
earlier Bate, Eng. dramatist and jour- 
nalist, b. at Fenny Pompton, Warwick- 
shire. f)n completing his educ.ition he 
took orders and .succeeded hi-? father in 
the living of North Fambridge. siamding 
most of his time, however, in Loiidon, and 
leading a life, of plea-urc. Tb’ was one of 
the first editors of the Mon mg Post, 
ostab.in 1 7 72, his eontribul ion- frequently 
loading him into quarrels, and earning 
for liim the nickname of tht- ‘ Fighting 
1’ar.son.’ Ifo wrote eight plays, live of 
w'hieh were produced at t’ w ent Garden, 
between the years 1774 and I7t)4. He was 
also the author of scv. pamphlets and ser- 
moits, D. also founded and ed. the 
Courier politique ei Jitt&oire (1777), The 
English Chronieul (1779) and the Morning 
Herald a?i(f Daily Advertiser (1780). See 
J. Fyvle, Noble Daines and Notable Men of 
the Georgian Era, 1910. 

Dudley, Thoma» (1676-1658). Brit, 
colonial governor of Massachusetla, b, at 
Northampton, England. In 1630 h© 
sailed to Anienea with Governor John 
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Winthrop, to settle In New England, D. 
himself being appointed deputy -governor. 
D. had great influence in Massachusetts, 
and was governor four times ; he was one 
of the earliest promoters of Harvard Col- 
lege. Ho had little religions tolerance, 
being a stern Puritan. For an account 
of his Anier. voyage, see A. Young, 
Chronicles of Massachusetts Boy, 184i). 
His son, Joseph Dudley (1647-1720), 
colonial governor of Massachusetts, was 
born in Roxbury, Massachusetts, and 
graduated at Htirvard College, 1665. He 
was sent to London to prevent the revo- 
cation of the Charter of Massac inisetts by 
Charles II. He secretly used Ids influence 
against his mission, to his own advance- 
ment. His whole rule was mipopular and 
his actions dishonourable. 

Dudley Limestone, see Wkvlock Bkds. 

Dudweiler, tn. of the Saar dist., Cer- 
many, situated on the Sul/bacli, 4 in. 
N.E. of Saarbriickeu. There are coal 
mines, iron works, and manuf'^. of fire- 
proof bricks. Pop. 24,000. 

Duel and Duelling (Lat. (hiellum, from 
dim, two), in modern hignillcaucc an 
arranged combat between two persons to 
avenge an insult, reflection upon the 
honour, or to settle matters of private 
dispute for which the law provides no 
remedy or such as is not deemed satis- 
factory. The person aggrieved is the 
challenger, and the preliminaries and all 
the arrangoraents of the combat are settled 
by the * seconds,* the supporters of each 
party. The choice of weapons lies with 
tho challenged ptirty. The combat of 
two single persons to decide great ques- 
tions dates back to prehistoric times ; the 
tales of Hector and Achilles, of David and 
Goliath, inilicated tho practice, hut the 
D. proper must be traced to a. Teutonic 
institution, the judicial combat of ‘ w'ager 
of battle,’ a form of legal trial of questions 
in dispute, which was regarded as an ap- 
peal to God to decide the justice of tho 
quarrel or disputjc. The custom spread 
over N.W. Europe and in 516 the Hur- 
gundlan king G undo bald legalUod tho 
judicial D. Duelling was condemned by 
Pope Nicholas I. (858-07) and bj many 
succeeding Popes. The judicial ccmibat 
was only foniially abolished by Act of 
Parliament in 1818, after tho caso of 
Thornton v. Ashford. In 1385 a judicial 
combat in the presence of Charles Vi. of 
France between one Jacques Logris and 
,fean Carongo led to the defeat of the 
former and the subsequent discovery of 
tho real guilty party, a blow to the popular 
belief in the justice of tho I), from which 
it did not recover. Duelling thus ranio 
to its present form as a means of srttlmg 
private quarrels, especially among tho 
gently born or the military classes ; it 
was most prevalent in Franco, especially 
from tho time of Francis I. It had grown 
to such an extent, and so many men of 
noble birth were slain, that in 1626 
Hichelieu confiscated tho property of duel- 
lists and banished them from France. 
Stronger measures were required, and be- 
heading was resorted to. In Great 
Britain, duelling djd not become fashion- 
able till tho Restoration. The historic 


fatal D. between Lord Mohun and the 
duko of Hamilton is familiar from 
Thackeray’s Esmond. In the eyes of the 
law, a challenge to a I), is a breach of the 
peace, a fatal result is a homicide, 
whether murder or manslaughter, and 
tho seconds are accessories. Many his- 
toric Ds, have been fought, as thoso be- 
tween Pitt and Tierney, Canning and Lord 
Castlereogh, O’Connell and D’Esterre, tho 
duke of Wellington and Lord Winohilsoa. 
In 1840 Lord Cardigan W'oimdod Capt. 
Tuckett, was tried by tho House of Lords 
and acquitted. At the present day duel- 
ling still occurs in France, but with rarely 
fatal or serious results. In pre-war Ger- 
many, apart from tho fencing hout^ 
(Mensiir) of the various student corps or 
clubs at tho univ's., the D. was a matter 
of serious importance for military otfleers. 
Forbidden by law, an otflrer who refused a 
challenge, after a decision of a court of 
honour, must still fight or leave the army. 
See M. Sutcliffe, 2'he Practice, Proceedings, 
and I Alices of Armes, 1503 ; F. Bacon, 
The Charge Uruching Duclls, 1614 ; J. 
Cockburn, History and Examination of 
Duels, 1677, 1720 ; S. Stanton, 2'he Prin- 
ciples of Duelling: with Pules, 1790 ; 
A, F. Slevoking, ‘ Fencing and Duelling,’ 
in Shakespeare^ s England, 1916, 

Duet (from It. duetto, and Lat. duo, 
two), in music denotes a composition 
designed for two singers or two players. 
The term is not properly applied to a com- 
position performed by one inatrumentallsfc 
and one singer, for it is likely that tho 
former will play a subordinate part {i.e. an 
accompaniment). Ds. may bo written 
for similar or different Instrunients. 

Dufay, Guillaume (c. 14 00-1 474), Flem- 
ish composer of church music. Ho 
learnt music as a chorister at Cambrai 
cathedral, and became a singer in tho 
Papal choir in Rome. 

Dufaure, Jules Armand Stanislaus 
(1798-1881), Fr. statesman. Under the 
premiership of Gui/.ob ho became coun- 
cillor of state (1836) and minister of public 
works (1839), Tn 1876 ho was made 
Premier, a position which ho resigned in 
1879 at tho termination of MacMahon’s 
presidency. See life by G. Picot (1883). 

Duff, or Wilson Islands, group of eleven 
small is. in tlio Puciilo Ocean, lying to tho 
N.E. of Santa Cruz. 

Duff, Alexander William George, see 
Fife, Duke of. 

Duff, Alexander (1806-78), Scottish 
missionary, b. near Pitlochry, Perthshire, 
and ordained first missionary to India, 
1829. Estab. schools and colleges In 
India in whicli religious teaching was com- 
bined with science, literature, and other 
branches of W. learning. He first en- 
countered some opposition, but this soon 
died down, and he was upheld by gov. 
oiflclals. D. was one of tho founders of 
the univ. of CalcutUi, feind helped to start 
the Calcutta lieview in 1844, editing it till 
1849. and pub. The Indian Rebellion in 
1858. SeAi life by O. Smith (1879). 

Duff, James Grant (1789-1858), his- 
torian, b. at Banff, Scotland. In 1818 he 
was appointed to the important post of 
resident of Sattara, tho centre of the 
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Mahratta confederacy. His History of 
the Mahrattas (182G) was written on his 
return to Scotland. 

Duff, John Wight (18G6-1914), Scottish 
prof, and author, b. at Dundee. From 
1891-yS he was assistant prof, of Gk. at 
Aberdeen, and from 189.V98 prof, of 
classics and Eng. at Newcastle. A great 
scholar, ho pub. A Literary History of 
Jiome (1 909, 1 927 ), Writers of Rome (1923), 
Minor Latin Poets (witli A. M. Dnif, 1934), 
and Roman Satire : Outlook on Social 
Life (193G), besides various articles in 
jours, and magazines on Gk. travel, trans. 
from Lat., etc. 

Duff Cooper, Sir Alfred, see Cooper. 

Duffel, UcJgian com., situated to the 
S.E, of Antwerp, on the R. Nethe. Pop. 
9100. 

Dufferin, Helen Selina Sheridan, later 
Blackwood, Baroness (1807-07), song- 
writer, grand-daughter of Richard Rrins- 
ley Sheridan, and mother of the Marquis 
of D, and Ava. Her songs and verses 
wore pub. anonymously, the chief being 
Irish Emigrant (1840) and Terence's Pare- 
wcl Z ( 1 8.50 ). See mejnoir ijy her son in her 
Songs, Poems and Verses, 1891. 

Dufferin and Ava, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton-Temple Blackwood, first Mar- 
quis of (182(5-1902), Brit, diplomatist, 6 . 
at Florence i " i was appointed Brit, 
commissioner in 3yii.i, where liis ability 
and judgment were warmly recognised. 
From 1872-78 W'as governor-general of 
Canada, and during this period inspired 
tlie sev. provs. with the true spirit of con- 
federation and with tlio idea of a great 
nation wltliin the empire. In 1879 be- 
came Brit, ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
afterwards lllling the same position at 
Constantinople, Rome, and Paris. From 
1884-88 ho was viceroy of India. In 1897 
lie was induced by Whitaker- Wright to 
accept the chairmanship of the London 
and Globe Finance Corporation, and on 
learning that it was in diiflculties, 
courageously explained the position to a 
meeting of shareholders, his own honour 
being unirapeached. This tlisastcr, to- 
gether with tiie death of his eldest son, 
wounded In the S. African War em- 
bittered his last years. His book, Letters 
from High Altitudes was pub. in 1857 (ed. 
by R. W. Maean In World's Classics, 
1910). See life by Sir A. Lyiill, 1905. 

Dufileld, small tn. and par. in Derby- 
shire, England, situated on the R. Der- 
went. It is 4i m. N.W. of the tn. of 
Derby. Pop. 2200. 

Dufftown, vil. in Banffshire, Scotland, 
founded by James Duff, earl of Fife, in 
1817. It is a popular resort for invalids, 
and has whisky distilleries and limeworks. 
Pop. 1500. 

Duffy, Sir Charles Gavan (lSlG-1903), 
at an early ago drifted Into Journalism. 
Going to Dublin to study for the Bar, ho 
founded in 1842 the Natwn, which from 
the first became the organ of Young Ire- 
land. In season and out D. therein de- 
manded the cleavage of the union, and 
sought to baud his countrymen together 
to re-cstab., by force if necessary, the 
Irish Parliament. For preaching open 
rebellion D. was arrested in 1848, hut the 


juries diaaOTceing, he was discharged. 
Ho revived the newspaper after his 
release, but the cause of Irish unity at 
that time seeming hopeless, in 1855 he 
abandoned the struggle, lie went to 
Australia, entered the Victorian parlia- 
ment, and, after holding minor offices, in 
1871 became Prime Minister for a short 
time, and later speaker of the House of 
Assembly. lie A\Tote sev. books on 
Ireland, including Ballad Poetry of 
Ireland. (1843), and issued a vol. of 
interesting Conversations with Carlyle 
(1892). 

Dufour, Guillaume Henri (1787-1875), 
Swiss general and cartographer, b, at 
Konstanz, who after service in the Fr. 
army, reorganised the Swiss array which 
he commanded in tlie war which broke 
out in 1817 between the Protestants and 
Rom. Catholics on the question of the 
suppression of the Catholic Sonderbnnd. 
D. quickly brought hostilities to a close, 
thereby preventing the intervention of 
foreign powers ; and his friendship and 
negotiations with Napoleon III. were later 
instrumental in dispelling a threatened 
war with Prussia. In 1864 ho presided 
over the International Conferonca which 
framed the so-ealled Geneva Convention 
as to the treatment of the wounded in 
time of w ar, etc. But the most important 
work of his life was commenced in 1833, 
when the Diet commissioned him to 
supervise a trigonometrical survey of 
Switzerland, which he flceomplished with 
complete success at intervals between 
1812 and 1865. 

Dufourspitze, highest pcolv of Monte 
Rosa in the central zone of the Middle 
Alps on the Swiss-It. S. border. It has 
an altitude of 16,215 ft., and was named 
after Gen. Dufour ( 7 . 1 *.). 

Dufr5noy, Pierre Armand Petit (1792- 
1857 ), noted Fr. mineralogist and geologist, 
became prof, of Mineralogy and director 
of the ficolo des Mines, and prof, of 
Geology at the Nicole des Fonts et 
Cbauss<?e.s. In conjunction with Klie 
do Beaumont, with whom he travelled 
through France, England, and .Spam, D. 
pub.. Voyage inCtallurgique en Anglcterrc 
(1827), MSmoires pour servir d une 
description g&dogique de la France (1841), 
and Explication de la carte glologique de la 
France (1873). 

Dufresne, Charles, sc€ Du C\nok. 

Dugdale, Sir William (1605-85), Kng. 
gart,cr king-of-arms, at an early ago 
showed a love for antiquarian research. 
Through fiiendly iuiluences he was in 
1638 appointed a pursuivant-extraordin- 
ary, and in the following year rougro croix 
pnreuivant with rooms in the Heralds* 
College and a salary of it200 a year. 
During the Civil war he went from library 
to library quietly amassing material for 
the important works upon which he was 
engaged, viz. the Monasticon Anglu 
canumt the first vol. of which appeared in 
1655, and the third and last eighteen years 
later: the Antiquities of Wanmekshire. 
(1656), and The Baronage of England 
(1676-76). D. is not always to bo relied 
upon for accuracy, but beyond all ques- 
tion ho rendered valuable service to 
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students of antiquarianism. His aiitobio- 
jrrapliy was first pub. in 1713, but the ed. 
to consult is that of 1827 (ed. by W. 
Hamper), to which is added his diary and 
correspondence. 

Dugong, or Halicore, genus of tho main- 
niaJian order Slrcnia, or seti-cows. Tlie 
few species are aquatic, usuallj’' nmrino, 
and in diet they are herbivorous : the 
existing forms are found iU tho Rod Sea., 
Indian Ocean, and near Australia. They 
bear some reHeinblance to whales, e.g. in 
the notched tail, and reduced nasal bonos, 
lack of posterior limbs, and in tho short 
neck, but in most of their characteristics 
they are quite unlike these mammals. 
The D. attains a lonarth of eight font, and 
it is said to have originated the idea of tho 
mermaid, for the female has two inammue, 
bolds its young to its breast by means of 
one of its nailless tlippors, and often 
raises its iicad out of the water. The 
teeth of this animal are five or six molars 
on each jaw, two incisors on the upper and 
four on the lower pw. 

Duguay-Trouin, Rea6 (1673-1738), Fr. 
sea-captain, 6. at St. Malo. Originally 
intended for the church, bo abandoned the 
idea, and went to sea in 1 (»8i) on tlie out- 
break of tho wiiT W'ith England and Hol- 
land. He displayed great courage and 
made brilliant captures of Eng. and 
Dutch shipvS. In 1097 he entered the 
Fr. navy us commander, distingui.shing 
himself in tho War of the 8p. Succession, 
Ids mo.st famous action being the capture 
of Rio de .Janeiro m 1711. Ho subse- 
quently served with the army, attaining 
the rank of Jieutcnont-gcncral. 

Du Guesclin, Bertrand du, sec Guks- 
CLIX. 

Duhamel, Georges {h. 1881), Er. writer, 
bom in Paris. Ih^gau liis literary ciirt*er 
as poet, essayist and droniatUt. He 
qualified as a doctor of medicine without 
intending to practice. Served m the 
First World War as a .surgeon, and the ex- 
tremes of physicifl and mental suffering 
he witnes.scd lent him added force as a 
writer of anguished war books pa'>sioii- 
atcly advocating the rights and majesty 
of tho individual -oul, Jiis CivtfMihon^ 
pub. in lOlSf gaining for him tlic Ihix 
Goncourt, contmsteil w^itli the wrong') and 
uieanness of organised civilisation. Hut 
it is his Jati'i* novels that have wmi moat 
recognition. I'lV; ei ave7ihtres de Snlarin 
(.3 vols., 1920-32 ; Eng. trans. of i vols. 
pub. un<kT the t«tle of Snlavitt, I'J.Hb, are 
profound .studios of a man who is the 
idealise in e\ory man, and who tric') to 
live up to a worthy plnlosophy of life .uul 
faiU. Uis ton vol. inastcrpieci!, r//ro- 
nique des Pasquttrs (1933 -4-1), presents 
bunian beings, not as they try and lad 
to be, but as tlicv actually are, and Ids 
realism differs from that of, c.r/., Zola, in 
that it doe.s not lin k sensibility or liuniour 
and sympathetic understanding. Tho 
‘ Pasquier ’ wen* trans, into 

Eng. by Beatrice de Holthoip. Member 
of tho Fr. Academy (perroaueiit w^cretary 
1943*-f5) and of tho Academy of Medicine 
and President of the Alliance Fmncaise. 
Hi« works were tuanno*! bv the NossIk. 
Other works iuelude Plaislra et lea 


Jeux (1922), a cliarmiug study of child- 
hood, Le Voyage de Moaeon (1927), 
Seines de. la Vie Future (1930). numerous 
essays and four vols. of autobiognipliy. See 
D. Banrat, Modern French Literature^ 1 946. 

Duikerbok, Cephalophus grimrniy gonus 
of small African antelopes {q.v.) with 
cresteii heads, largo muzKles, and short, 
conical horns in the males only. 

Duilius, Gaius, Rom. general, w’ho de- 
feated the ( UvriJiagiiiians in a great aoa 
fight (260 iJ.c.). JJy using grappling 
irons, he deiirivod the enemy of their 
advantage in naval taoties, I’liis w’as the 
first naval victory tho Roms. Jiad ever 
gaineil, and the memory of it was per- 
petuated by a platform, the rostrum, 
erected in the forum, and adorned with 
the beaks of the cotniuered ships. 

Ouiiio, see under TniKsri:, 

Duirinish. parish in tho N.VV. of tho is. 
of 8ky('. ill Invcrnoss-ghire, )Scotla,ud, 
18 III. long by I.) m. wide, area 80,067 ae., 
pop. 2600. Lady Grange, a Jacobite 
Jioroine, was buried near a pillar calUsl 
the Trying Stone of Trumpan. Dun- 
vegan Oastlo is the seat of tin^ MaeJoods of 
Macleod. This par. was celebrated for its 
pipers, q’lie hills etUled ‘ Macleod’.s 
Tables ’ ri.se from the ptuiinsula of I). 

Duisburg, on tho r. b. of tlm Row'er 
Riiine, Gorniany, com binod in 190.> with 
Ruhrort and Meidiaieli to form one wni- 
inunity in the vicinity of the Ruhr coal- 
field, which favoured the growlli of iron 
and machine-building industries. The 
tu. is not€‘d also for chemical. tol>aeco,and 
textile industries, d’ho combined har- 
bours form tlie largt st riv. j»ort in Europe, 
and ex])ortod coal and wrought iron. 
The til. was occuined l»y Fr. troops from 
March 1921 till Aug. iy2r>. In the 
Se<5ond World War great destruction wfw 
wrought m D. by bombing attacks on 
industrial plant, wbile llic damago sus- 
tained by the riv. docks and nulwaiy mar- 
shaJUiig yards in what was tlio laivost in- 
land port in Europe affected rail and nv. 
communications tor hundreds of miles. 
Amer. troops reai bed tlie suburbs on 
^larch 3(b ly iT), and the tn. fell to them 
on April 13. Pop. l.l.'»,Ul)o. 

Duke (Lat. dut , a leader. Fr. due), first 
come into use as a iornial title when Con- 
stantine ealled military governors of 
pro vs. eitjier count" or Ds., to tlij-tniguisU 
tJicin from the ailininisl raters of justico 
and liriancc. I’ndci* the Franks the Ds., 
who often ruled !>ev. provs., became very 
powerful, whilst the counts, who had 
once been Uie tiKt-t disLingnisJjed of tlie 
]>roviiielal commanders I'r Ds., now be- 
eaino their lieutoiiauts. Tims the E. 
Frankish empire vmis split up into tho 
dukedoms of .Swabia,. Saxony, Havoria, 
F'raneonia, and Loiriiine. and similarly 
tile W, into the iluoJdeH of Aquitaine. 
Burgundy, (laacony, Normandy, and the 
Tlo de France. AltliougJi with tho 
strengtlienlng of moiiarohiea tho eub- 
Ktoiitlal powers of tfie Da. waned, tho 
latter still rank next to princt« of royoi 
blood. The Hioek Vrlnce was the first 
Eng. D.. being granted by ids fatJicc the 
duciiy of Cornwall (1337), whilst tho first 
Scottish king to confer the title w’lis Robert 
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III., vvlio made his two sonR Ds. of Uothe- 
Hay and Albany reepoctivcly (1398). 

Duke of Albany’s Regiment^ see Sea- 

POirril HiaHLAXDEKH. 

Duke of Cornwall’s Lig:ht Infantry, 

formerly tho 32nd and 4Cth Rejfimcnts, 
wJiicli were linked totrother in J881 to 
form the D. (J. L. 1, Tlie 32nd were 
formed in 17U2 as Morinen, and were pre- 
sent at thfj capture of (;jl)rHltar in 1704. 
Serred in Spain in I 705 under Lords Potcr- 
boroiiyh and Galway. Fouprlit at Doi- 
tiniycn (1713) and Foutenoy (1745). 
Under Moore it fou{?ht at Goninnu, and 
under Wellinj?ton diirinf? sov. battles of 
the Peninsular (^arnx)aip:n. For its dis- 
tmtfuisliod eondnet durint? the Indian 
Mutiny it was made into a Lierht Infantry 
roi?iincnt. 1’he joth weix^ raised in 1741, 
and served for many years in America and 
W. Indies, India, and Oiinea eami»aifcrn, 
also Egyptian campaign of 1882, Nile 
L"<8 I- /), and S. Africa. 1 S'.)9-1002. liaised 
nfteeii battalions for First World War. 
which Hciw'cd in France, Flanders, Mace- 
donia, Palestine and Aden. In the 
vStiCond World War the D. C. L. I. took 
part in the K. of Normandy and other 
battles on the W. Front, Other lunU 
fought 011 the It. lr<mt. They wen^ es- 
pecially prominent in the dour fighting 
for Goeh and < - *be Uoer riv. and other 
hnttles in the advance to the Khine and 
beyond. 

Duka of Edinburgh’s Regiment, see 
W iLTSiimK Hfiument. 

Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, sec 
West Uioino Uegiment. 

Duke of York’s Monument, ereotcMl by 
imblic subscription to tlio second sou of 
George HL, 1830-33. ’fho moimineut 
keeps guard over the sf)aee of grouiul 
wliero Geoi'go IV. built Garlton Itonso in 
his regent days. It is at the end ot 
Waterloo lMac«i on tlio stops leading ml.<» 
fc>t. James's i’nrk. Made of Scott hh 
RTanlte, the column (designed by Wyatt) 
ir% 124 ft. high. It is surmounted hy a 
bronze statue of the duke, 14 ft. iilgh, 
exi*cutcd by \V estmacott. A st.sux*a''C 
leads to t.h<' gallery, from wldeh a tine 
vimv ot the \\ . End of J.,ondon and Surrev 
hills can be obUmicd, but iu rwent y«*iiiN 
it has not been iisi'd. 

Duke of York’s School, Chelsea, called 
also the Royal Military Asylum, wa-^ 
founded in ISO! bv Frfxleriek Uuko oi 
York (17fiJ-iS37) for soldiiMs' sons. In 
1901) it was n'liiovcfl to IJovtir. 

Duke of York’s Theatre, in St. Martin'" 
Lane, Loudon, England. It was oiKun-d 
In 1892 OH the ’ Trafalgar,’ but later re- 
ceived its iu'cseiit name. Among the 
more notable pla>s first staged here were 
Pinero’8 ; Harrie’s I’etcr Pan and 

IV/mt Kvery W ovrian Knows : Gah- 
worthy’s Jnsiu'c ; the fawx> Itrewstcr's 
Millions; and the dctocti\e drama 
Arsons Jjivphi. 

Duker, Carl Andrws (1070-1752), Oor. 
closKleal scholar, sindiod under Porizonins 
at ITraneker and subseiiuently brought 
out the second o<t. of Perizonlna* Origints 
iiabyloniem ct Aiiouvtiacw (1736). D.’s 
matrmim opus was his edition ot Thticjp 
dieks (17311 
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Dukeries, «c<? VVorkhop. 

Dukes, Ashlev (h. 1885), Eng. dramatic 
critic, playwright and theatre manager. 
Dir€)ctor of the ]Mei*cnry' Theatre from 
1933. Author of Modem Jiramatists 
(1911), The X'mipgest JJram/i (1913), 
Drama. (1926). Jlaa written a number of 
plavH, lueluding The Man iritJt. a J^oad of 
Mischief (1924), One More Diver (1927), 
Svoh Men are Dangcrons (1928), MaMi- 
makers* Arvis (1930) Mandragota (from 
Macliiavelli, 1939). 

Dukes, Sir Paul (5. 1889), Ilrit. writer 
and mnsieian ; educated at f’aterham and 
IVtrograd CionKcrvatoire. Assistant at Im- 
pcriH 1 Opera , Petrogriul ,1914 1 .j . Mem ber 
of the Auglo-lluysifin Commission, 191.5-- 
1918. Director of Drit. Intelligence ser- 
vice in Russia, 1918-19. Times corre- 
spondent in K. Europe, 1920. Pubs. : 
lieAi Ihisk and Ihe Morrow (1922), Ad- 
rmtures and Invesligaivms in Sovriei 
Russia (Vn-y), TheStoryof* ^T2n ’ (1938), 
The Tilmk Horse (with Ropshin-S'avlnkor, 
1926), Rallet Russc (with Nlcolns Legal, 
1930), and An Kpie of the Gestapo (1940). 

Duke Town, see (Jai.ahah. 

Duke University, eo-ediietitional in- 
stitution for higher edueatinn estah. in 
Durham, N. Carolina, U.S.A., in 1924, and 
named after James B. Duke, from whoso 
endowment fund the cost of its cstab. was 
defrayed. The promises expanded by the 
addition of a seleneo building, a chapel, 
library, dormitories, etc. A feature of the 
nniv. is its medical sehool. 

Dukhobors, or Doukhobors, Christian 
eommuntty of noneonfonni^t Russian 
peasants. Their name means ‘ spirit 
lighters,’ and was applied t,o tJiem by the 
Orthodox prie-ts with the implication 
that they warred against Die Spirit of God. 
but a review of their doctrine and practice 
shows that Ihev make an earnest on- 
iloavour to realise something of the < tosju-l 
< o III ‘Option of love and universal hrotlni- 
hood. Eipiality, peace, and hning-knnl- 
nws arc tlieir ideals, and aUhougii they 
asseinblo h)i* public worship, they (‘(Minsr-l 
silent prayer and attach sniall w’eight to 
outward eoremony. Alexander I. ban- 
ished them Tauris, and Nicholas 1. 
drove them from theii* n<'w hoiacs to 
Transcam^asiH <18 to -50). Their refusal 
to ol>ey the law afl'orded a pretext for this 
r>erstKjntioTj. In tlii" b. itch n irion they 
nevertheless prospered, by dial of sobtu* 
living and d^xggeti per-cx cram '■ In 1895 
they burnt their arms to f'liovx their dis- 
approval of compulsory inililar\ servitv. 
and were siibjis-l<*d to the' barbarous 
tyrannies of the ( Nxsssuck sohlicrs. Event- 
ually through tlic ollicx^s of Tolstoi and 
the Sociel V' of Friends in ’'ngland, some 
8000 w'civx despafi bed ns emigrants t<> 
Guinula (1898-99), vvhei*e they were given 
U‘r. in Saskatchewan. 

Dukinfield, mimieipnl bar. of Cheshire, 
England, 6 m. E. of MancheJiter. It is 
situated in the I’entre of a collku'y ami 
maiiuf, dist., with cotton and calico print- 
ing inllL^ iron foundries, acKl brick and 
tile worl^. Pop. 20.000. 

Dulao, Edmund, Uiit. illuatratiw : b. 
1882, nt Tonlonso. As ‘ Edmond * D., 
oducatod at Toulouso Univ., and nn- 

B* 
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willingly studied law for two years ; for 
three years attended drawing and painting 
classes at Toulouse art school, and for 
three weeks at Julian’s in Paris. Illus- 
trated books since 1905. Exhibited por- 
traits at Paris salon, 1904-5. In 1912 he 
became * Edmund ' D., a naturalised lint, 
subject. Illustrations pub. include : The 
Jironte Novels (1905), Arabian Nights 
(1907), Shakespeare’s Tempest (1908), 
Rubdiydt of Otnar Khayndni (1909), The 
Sleeping Beauig and other Tales (1910), 
Poe’s The Bells and other Poems (1911), 
Edmund Dulac’s Fairy Book (1916) Haw- 
thorne’s Tanglewood Tales (1918), weekly 
cartoons in The Outlook (1919), The King^ 
dom of the Pearl (1920), Treasure Island 
(1927), The Fairy Garland (1928), Gods 
and Mortals in Lore (1930) ; and postage 
stamps for the Fr. Provisional Gov. (1944). 

Dulcigno, or Ulcinj, In. and port of 
Montenegrts Yugoslavia, situated on the 
Adriatic Sea, 12 in. S.E. of Antivari. It 
is built on a rocky cape, and enclosed by 
forests and hills, which combine to give 
it a most picturesque appearance. D. 
was ceded to iMontenegro by ’J’nrkey in 
1880 in consequence of a naval demon- 
stration under Admiral Hcyniour. In 
1919, witli Montenegro, it heeame Yugo- 
slavian. The old quarter is walled and 
has a medieval castle. Pop. 5000. 

Dulcimer, one of the oldest musical 
instruments, being found in Assyrian 
mural decorations. The did’oront notes 
are obtained by striking wires, stretched 
with tuning pegs across a liorizontal 
sound-chest, with two cork-hcaded ham- 
mers. It i.s the prototype of the modern 
piano. 

Du Ligier de la Garde, Antoinette, see 
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Diilken, tn. of Rhineland, Gerniany. 
11m. S.W. of Crefeld, and 20 m. W. of 
Diisseldorf. l*op. 10,000. 

Dulmen, tn. of Westphalia, Germany, 
17 rn. .S.W. of Miinstcr. Tiicre are iron 
mines and blast fdrnaccs in the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. 10,000. 

Dulong, Pierre Louis (1785-1838). Fr. 
physicist and surgeon. Pupil of Rer- 
tholletand Thenard. Early distinguished 
for the discovery of chloride of nitrogen, 
in the preparation of which he lost an eye 
and two fingers. Collaborated with Rcr- 
zelius In the analysis of water by the 
method of passing a current of dry hydro- 
gen over red-hot copper oxide. Rut it is 
rather as a physicist that he acquired 
fame, particularly by his experiments in 
the theory of heat, to wiiich ho applied 
himself constantly from 1818, He also 
evolved the air manometer for measuring 
the density of gases and the cathetonieter 
for measm-lng small diflerene.es of level of 
dlflerent liqmds in tubes. 

Dulse, popular name given to two 
species of edible seaweed, Bhodymenia 
palmata and Idida^a edulis. 

Duluth, Important lake port of Min- 
nesota, U..S.A., situated on steep and 
picturesque slopes at th<rW. end of Lake 
Superior. It is second only to Now York 
in commercial tonnage bandied. It ex- 
ports iron ore, wheat, butter and eggs, 
automobiles, and coal from the rich 


agric. and iron-mining regions of the N.W. 
The Minnesota Steel Co. mills are here. 
Hydro-electric power contributes to the 
manuf. of steel and tljo niiJling of flour. 
The city, which is governed by commis- 
sion, has 442 acs. of parks and 21 rn. of 
scenic drives. Pop. 101,000. 

Dulverton, par. and tn. of W. .Somerset- 
shire, Eng., 21 111 . W. of Taunton. It is a 
fishing and hunting resort, and is the 
headquarters of the W. Somerset Y'eo- 
inanry. Pop. 150(». 

Dulwich, suburb of London, in the 
metropolitan bor. of Catnberwcll. The 
1). College, one of the important Eng. 
public schools, wa.s founded by Edward 
Alleyn in lOOfi, and was formally opcnt‘d 
in l(il9 in the presence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Racon and nnnierons other eminent 
men. In docuinentH signed by Edward 
Alleyn in 1020, immediately prior to Ins 
decease, it was intended that tiie school 
should educate tnghty boys, twelve of 
whom were to bo poor scholars. The 
remainder should be the cliildren of 1). 
residents, and ^ towne or foreign schollers,* 
who would pay a fee appointed by the 
master and wardens. Tho college now 
comprises an Upjior Dulwich (;ollcge and 
a Loivcr Alleyn’s School. There is a 
valuable collection of pictures which was 
bequeathed by Sir P. F. Bourgeois, R.A., 
in 1811. It contains sev. Murillos and 
valuable pictures from the Dutch school. 

Duma, or Gosudarstvennaya Duma, tho 
pro -revolution Russian national parlia- 
ment. It formed the lower house, the 
upjier being the Council of the Empire. It 
was created in 1905, when Czar Nicholas 
11. granted his celebrated constitution. 
Tho first 1)., in >vhic'h a Radical party, 
known as Constitutional Democrats, pre- 
ponderated, W'as opened in 1900, and dis- 
solved in two jv''nths. Its membom had 
no experience of parliamentary procedure, 
and expected at orn-c to carry such drastic 
reforms as tho expropriation of the land- 
lords and universal sutl’rage. The second 
was convened on March 5, 1907, and only 
lived till Juno 10, 1907. Tho temper of 
the House was again liighly progre.ssivo 
and socialistic. It clamoured for tho 
abolition of the field conrts-inartial and 
refused to be put off with the leisurely 
reforms proposed by Stolypin, minister 
of the interior. An excuse for tho dis- 
solution was found in the implication of 
corttiin Socialist members in what was 
called a treasonable plot to suborn tho 
army. The third D.. which was convoked 
in Nov. 1907, sat till 1912. This was 
elected in accordance with an imperial 
ukase which, contrary to tho famous Oct. 
manifesto of 1905, liad tampered with the 
electoral law In sudi a way as te secure a 
majority for tho moderate party, known 
as Octobrists, and tlio reactionary Right. 
In Its early scssion-s, however, this parlia- 
ment paved tho way fpr a class of peasant 
Iiroprietors by partially sweeping away 
tho communal ownership of land, and also 
passed measures dictated by a spirit of 
religious toleration. The mode of elec- 
tion was extremely elaborate, having been 
carefully designed to give every advantage 
to the IluBsian ns opposed to the foreign 
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and subject populations, and also to tho 
wealthy, conser^^ativo and property-own- 
ing, as opposed to tho peasant, democratic 
and labourinjf classes. Seven great cities, 
including St. l^etersburg and Moscow, 
elected direct representatives, but else- 
where the more complex system of 
electing members, through electoral col- 
leges, was in operation. Tho Itassian 
revolution In 1917 and tho estab. of tho 
Soviet system of gov. under the jiractical 
dictatorship of Lenin and Trotsky, 
brought to a dramatic close tho hist, of 
tho f’ourth Duma. See also Ku6uia.n 
ItEVOLUTlON. 

Dumaguete, cap. tn. of tho prov. of 
Negros Oriental, is. of Negros, Philippine 
Is., on tho Tafion Strait. It lies In a fer- 
tile agric, dist., and is an important com- 
mercial centre an<l the seiit of tho Sillraan 
Institute. Pop. 16,000. 

Dumangas, city in the prov. of Iloilo. 
Panay, Philippine Is. In 1903 it was 
annexed to Barotac Nuevo. Pop. 12,000. 

Dumanjug, tn. in the prov. of Cebd, is. 
of Gcbii, Philippine Is., on tho W. coast 
at tho mouth of the D. riv. Pop. 25,000. 

Dumas, Alexandre, pere (1803-70), cele- 
brated Fr. author, b. at Villers-Cotterots, 
son of Gen. Dumas, a Creole ; lost his 
father when ho was only four years of ago 
and, for a time, a chequered life, until. 
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goaded by poverty, ho went ti» Paris to 
seek his fortune. Later, while serving 
a clerk to tho Due d’Orl6ans, devoted liis 
leisure to play- writing. I Its success uiis 
immediate, for tlic vaudeville, La Chassc 
ti Vamour, which he wrote in collaboration 
with two friends, was produced at tlic 
Amblgu Comiquo lu the autumn of 1 825. 
Thus encouraged, he composed plays, 
writing comedy, drama, tragedy, in pro.se 
and in verso, with equal facillt>% until the 
production of Madams de Chanrhlai/ in 
1868. Idlomo of tho plays wore good ; 
others were absurdly bombastic ; some, 


such as Kean (1838), frankly (and un- 
consciously) ridiculous : but whatever 
their merits or demerits, tho author's 
knowledge of the stage was generally 
equal to making them successful for the 
moment. It is, however, unnecessary to 
devote any space to the consideration of 
these works, for it is not D. the playwright 
who is now remembered, but D. the 
novelist. In fiction his first effort was 
Souvenirs d\inthonv (1835), a collection 
of short stories, and this was followed by 
Isabel de Baviire, and AcU (1839). The 
most famous of all his books is the Mous- 
qtieiaires series — Lcs Trois Moiisquetaires 
(8 vols., 1841), Vingt Ana apris (10 vols., 
1845), and Le Vicomte de liragelonne (26 
vols., 1848-50). The two other prln. 
series are : (1) Joseph Balsamo (1846-48), 
Le Collier de la Rexne (1850), Ange Pitou, 
(1853), and La Comiesse dc Chamy (1853- 
1855); (2) La Reine Margot (1845), La 
Dame de Monsoreau (1846), and Les 
Quarantc-Cinq ( 1848). Le Comte de Monte 
Cristo appeared in twelve vols. in 1845. 
In the novels mentioned, D. is at his best. 
' I seem to seo myself set on a pedestal 
w'liich trembles as if it w’ero founded on 
tho sands,’ tho great man said to his son 
one day towards tho end of his life in a 
moment of despondency. He need have 
had no fear as to tho foundations on which 
his reputation rests. ‘ These sands, your 
uncounted volumes, are all of gold, and 
make a foundation more solid than tho 
rock,’ wrote Andrew Lang. Thackeray 
again and again expressed his fervent ad- 
miration of his great contemporary. ‘ All 
tho forenoon I read with intense delight a 
novel called Le Vicomte de Rragelonrie,* 
lie wrote to Mrs. Brookfield, * a continua- 
tion of the famous Monsquetaires^ and 
just as interesting, keeping one panting 
from voliuno to volume, lon^ng for more.’ 

‘ D. is wonderful. He is better than 
\\ alter Scott,’ he said on another occasion. 
Les Trois Mousqurtaires is one of tho 
world’s masterpieces. Its faults arc ob- 
vious, but arc of little iinportanee in face 
of tho ovcrpow'criug merits of the book. 
The wx'uknesses of exaggeration, bomliost, 
historical l)lunders arc oti\wcighed by 
the wonderful higli spirits, the iinracu- 
loiis adventures, hair-breaJih escapes, 
.splendid fightj^, indomitable ( ourage, 
never-failing re.source of the heroes of 
Dumas. D’Artagiuin, Athos. Porthos, 
and Aramis, JMilaily. < 'Iiicot, and the rest, 
have taken their place in the world’s 
literary portrait gallery. D. ca-i epic in 
his WTitiugs. Ho conceived largely, and 
executed his conception on tho grand 
scale, and limiu'd 1ih characters vdth a 
broad brush. Por the reel ho let them 
reveal tiiemselvcs as the story proceeds, 
never halting to indulge in psychological 
studies. Yet these are living human be- 
ings, not only the outstanding figures on 
the vast canvases, but thi)se who occupy 
minor positions. The inn-keeper is as 
clearly defined a.s tlio cardinal ; the cap- 
tain of tho King's Guard no less alive than 
the executioner of Lille. His very dia- 
logue caught tiio infection of his scenes, 
and is as tense and brilliant as the repartee 
is glittering. It is sometimes asserted 
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that much of the credit of those wonderful 
books is due to D/s collaborators, but to 
take credit away from Dumas to jrivo to 
Maquet and the rest is absurd. D. was 
unhappy in his marriage and wasted all 
his fortune in rtoss extravagance. Ifc 
died at Puy, near Dieppe, broken in 
health and iinpaii'ed in intclltx't. minis- 
tered to by his son and daughter. I )unins 
wrote his own Al^mdres so fur as 18li2 
(22 vols., (lSo2-r)4), but thov cannot be 
regarded as a very trustworthy guide. 
His complete dramatic works wciv ]>ub. 
in 5 vols. in 1874. *sVc lives by It. de 
Bury, 1885 ; A. V. Davidson, 1902 ; .1. 
LlUca^s-I)ub^etoll, 11)28 ; H. Gorman, The 
Incredible 11)29. 

Dumas, Alexandre, flls. (1821-95), 
natural son of the novelist, and one of the 
most distinguished Fr. dramatists of his 
century, \vas born at Thins. Ills whole 
career presents a si range contrast to that 
of his fatlier, and the sairn‘ may bo said of 
Jus litt»rary productions. His father 
rthows the riotous prodigality and lavish, 
brilliant fancy of the romanticist.s, while 
ho himself is Parisian in hi-: minutene..ss 
and delicacy of work. Ho shows, too. 
after the preliminary period in which ho 
•sowed his wild oats, a moral force and 
earnestness that make his plavs almost 
social sermons. Ho was early legitiiuiscd. 
and after a <'Ourso of training at the 
Jnstitution Ooubaiix and tin* College 
BourFion, he led a wild life for some years, 
accumulating a vast .st<3ck c»f debts. To 
pay these off, he seriously took up his 
fatlier's i>rofe.ssion, and his trin* literary 
experience begins with the pub. of Jjt 
J)ame ffujr (Jarn^Uiw in 1818. Not onl.r 
dix‘s this4 novel tre-at the C(uninon romantic 
theme (as in Victor Hugo's Marion 
Delorme) of the courH-aan brought back to 
virtue by honest love, it also furnishes 
some autobiographical notes. His su<*- 
rcedlng novels, though all rendabU?, are 
conimonplace. The drama ti''.itions of 
lyi Dame aiuc Camel ins and Diato' de Lys, 
played at last in 1852 and 18.>:) rospec- 
tivel.v, mark an epoch in his onmi career 
and in that of the Fr. stage. Reneefor- 
ward, though he did not give up llie novel, 
his best work was given to the drama, and 
his success was great. Almost all hi> seven- 
teen plays are masterpieces of construc- 
tion and style. Kach of tbem on it*? apinsir- 
a.nce gave rise to lively discussion, which 
he treats in JjLs celebrated prefaces. In 
the Demi-Monde (1855) he treats the 
.social question arising from the c.\'i',tencc 
in society of this clas.s and he doc.s so with 
realism and franknes.*?, though Ids cru.sade 
haul Tint much practical effect. He strikes 
the same note of warning to the youth of 
Franfc in the plays T/Aini ties Femmrs, 
Im Prinresse Gceyrye^, IJ Etran{jdre and 
other pluy.s ; and other reforms in the 
social or legal sphere are also advo- 
cated ill Le P'ils Naturel (1858), and Ihi 
Pire Pro*Iigye. (18.')9). Ho soon became 
wealthy and honoured. In 1874 he w’as 
mode a member of the Institute, and con- 
tinued his work till his death at Marly-le- 
Kol, near Paris. He left unfinished La 
Trcn/diikinte and Z>a ifowfe de TTUbes, 
Oth^ hnportant plays of his are : Le 


Demi-monde. (1855), Tji Qttestion (Tarycnt 
(1857), Les LUes de Aladaine- j4ubray 
(18(57), Vne Visile de noces (1871), Denise 
(1885). See life by J. Claretie, 1882. 

Dumas, Jean Baptiste Andr6 (1S0P-S4), 
Fr. chtMinst, b. at AUiis, studied clicndsti y 
in (JrcAcva, and was (*arrying on origin.il 
rasearcli before he was twenty-one. In 
I82.‘l he migrated to Paris. In 182 4 lie 
founded the Annales dts Scitnees JSatur- 
el/es. As a prof, of his science at 1 he Sor- 
bonne and clsewliorc, he always suocecilcd 
in gathering round Idm an eager hand of 
students. lUidor tliii Second Kmpue ho 
served for a time us master of tJic mint 
(1808). His idea of HubsUtution (melulep- 
sis), which ho supported by proving the 
similarity in properties between aceth* 
acid and trichloracetic aci<l (wdiere 
c-hlorinc has rerdaced the original liydro- 
gen), assisU'd largely in the correction iff 
the atomic theory, whilst he also dis- 
covered ingenious methods of nseertainin ^ 
the amount ol nitrogen in organic (mn- 
liouiicH, and of cstiniuting tho deii'>itic : 
of gases. His w'orks incbide Trndt de 
chimie applitpic^ anr oris ( I S2S), sur 

la jdolosojdiic ehuniQue (1881)), and Pssai 
de slaftqitc rhi^nique dcs efres orqnnm's 
(1845). 

Du Maurier, George Louis Palmella 
Busson (1834-90), Hrit., ortisb and wriU r, 
b. at Pans, w^as the son of a Fr. Gidgrt' \uu\ 
an Eng. motlier. J n 1 85 1 he was stud> ing 
chemistiv at Unix. (N>)l(*go, London, and 
after living in Paris and Antwerp, wlicic 
he lo^^t the sight of one eye, he settled m 
Jjondou in 18(50. His drawings appeared 
in Onec a IVeek and ('ornhill Muyazine, but 
ifc is as a Punch artist tliai lie lives. In 
Its pages he ditw ju'ctt v womon. sprm e 
nurse-maids, liapp> children, and proud 
fatliers just as they ought to appear in 
‘ good society." It was his llnlslied and 
graceful style whieli suggested to Mark 
Lemon tlic analogy between l»u Maurier 
and the ‘ roinantir* tenor.’ Ilis novels, 
including Trilhi/ (189J) and '/'he Mnrtoui 
(1897) share the f'harm ami wit of liis 
illustration. See T. Armstrong, /iVmttn.s- 
trnccs of jMi Manner^ 1912 ; Daphne Du 
Manner. The Du Mauriers, 1937. 

Da Maurier, Sir Gerald (187.3-1931), 
Eng. ardor-manager, knighted in 1922, 
was the vouiiger son of George dii Maurier. 
He made his sUige d6lmt at tlie Garrick 
Theatre, 1891, and wa.s in Parrio’s The 
Adnnroblr Criefdou, 1902. He W'as the 
original (‘apt. Horik in I*eter Pan, 1901. 
Otlier Micr'C.ssea w ere in Raffles, H)00 ; 
liuUdoq Drumnnoid, 1921 : Rchold lee 
Live, 10.32. Films: Escape, 1931: / 

vHis a Sp}f, 1933 ; Catherine the Greeit, 
1934, 

Dumbarton, co. tn. of Dunbartonshire, 
Scotland. It Hos on the R. Leveii, near 
ILs confluence with tho Glyclo, and 1 h about 
14J m. N.VV. of Glasgow. After Clyde- 
bank, it is by far tho most important ship- 
building tjontre In the w., and, besides ex- 
tensive engineering works, has brass ond 
Iron foundries and sfltw mills. The for- 
tress and castle on the basaltic Rock of 
D. (240 ft.) i.s rich In historical Interest. 
William Wallace was contlned within its 
grim walls in 1 305, and in 157 1 it was cap- 
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after a brilliant assault, by (jraw- 
ford, who fought for King JaiTi<‘H. Form- 
erly the capital of »Strathclydo, it was 
nninod Dunbreatan (fort of tlie Britons) 
by tho Gaels. Pop. 22,000. 

Dumbarton Oaks Conversations, con- 
verKutions on world oi*ganisation between 
the United Kingdom, U.S.A., Russia and 
(;hma, at Dumbarton Oaks near Washing- 
ton, from Aug. 21, to Oct. 7, 1944. Tho 
outcome of these talks was ogreement on 
t<-ntatlve proposals for tho ostab. of a 
general International organisation, under 
the title of Tho United Nations, wldch 
should servo as a ba^is of discussion at a 
full United Nations conference. (I’his 
<‘onference was held at rion l<’rancisco 
in 194.').) It was also af^eed that the 
(;fiart<?r of this organisaLion (‘ U.N.O.’) 
should provide for the purposes, prin- 
eifiles, membership and prin. organs of tho 
orga uisiition. These i)urposcs w ere, prim- 
aril \\ to maintam international i»eaee and 
se« iirity and to take etteetlve measures 
for tho prevention and removal of threats 
to tho peace and the suppression ot acts 
t*f aggression or other Ijroaehes of the 
peace, and to bring about by peaceful 
means settlement of intcrnatiniml disputes 
wldch might load to a breach of the peace. 
These puiT'Ost -• '\nd the pi'mcii)le,s on 
wtdeh tho organisation vv.is to he based, 
an* reproduced in the charts:'!’ adopted at, 
the San Francisco Conference, Further, 
il was also agreed at D. O. that the 
orgamsation should have a Cerieial 
Assembly, a Security Counejl. au Jiilcr- 
nat lonal Court of Justice and a seerotariat 
- in all ('f which it rc'^enibles the buTtuT 
Jji*ague of Nations. Tho Socurit y r ’ouie il, 
winch is tile touchstone ot tho whole 
organi.sation. under the I). O, talks was to 
< (tii'ist of oiu? representative of each <»f 
i-loven )nembers of the organisation. 
Ropre.sontatives of tho U.S.A.. tlio Cmtod 
Kingdom of Croat Britain and N. Ireland 
Kus.sia, CJima and (later) France, were to 
have permanent seats ; while the as^cmlilj 
were to clc<;t six states to lill tlu* non- 
permanent .seats, Tlio charter ])ropt)serl 
hv the L). O. talks confers on the Coma il 
primary rospon^sibility for tlie inainten- 
anco of international peace and seeuril\ 
and is to he so organised as to be able to 
function continuously. In all these part i- 
culars it naturally eliallcnged compai‘i«on 
with the III -fated council of tlie Janigiie of 
Nations which lacked an international 
police force to carry out its polieie.s. To 
.strengthen tho Hecnrity Council in tiu^s 
regard tho D. O. lalk.s agreed tliat if flu' 

( 'oiineil proposes in any gi\en disiuito to 
re.sort to force it may call on inemlxT 
states to make their coiitriluitlon to the 
necessary forces and ‘ in order that all 
Memborfl should contributo to the main- 
tonanco of pence, they shouhl undertake 
to make nvallablo to the Ooinicil on itj< 
call and in accordance w’itli special agree- 
ments concluded amongst themselves, the 
necessary armed forces, faellltios and 
assistance.* In order to onnhle urgent 
military moasurea to bo taken by the 
United Nations organisation it wo« 
iigreod that there should bo held Immed- 
iately available by tho Momljors, national 


aJr force contingents for combined Inter- 
national enforcement action, the s trench 
and degree of readiness of such contin- 
gents and plans for their combined action 
to be determined by the Council with tho 
expert assistance of a Military Staff Com- 
mittee. Fop tho most part all these bases 
of agreement for the creation of a UnltcMl 
Nations organisation were adopted at the 
San Francisco Conference (held In June, 
1945). /See under San I'RANcreco Con- 
ference ; aim United NA'noxs, Char- 
ter OP THE ; Covenant of the League 
OF Nations. The Dumbarton Oaks 
talks were pub. as Cmd. 6560 (II.M.S.O.), 
1944. 

Dumbartonshire, see Dunbartonshire. 

Dumb Cane, or Dieffenbat'h Segmne, 
species of Dieffenbacbia. Tho plant 
occurs in tropical America, and has an 
acrid juice, which paralyses tho power of 
spoctdi in one wlio chews the stem. The 
natives made use of this In the torturing 
of slaves. 

Dumbness. By the ancts., D. vran 
thought to be, not the natural result of 
deafness, but the consequence of some 
brain trouble, or incapacity of tho vocal 
organs, and by some was imagined to be 
posHscseiou by an evil spirit. Pedro Ponca 
do Leon (l.)20-H4), a .Spaniard, was the 
first instructor of the deaf and duini), 
teaching many of them to speak, read, and 
WTite. There are three prm. inothotls in 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb : the 
oi*al, the sign and manual, and the com- 
bined method, 'rjie oral method instructs 
by and tlirongh speech ; the pupiU learn 
to pronoiicc tho clenicnlal sounds of tln' 
language, and to read from the lips. Tlie 
'■sei'oud method is by a language of 
and tho third combines epeech, lip- 
reading, writing, and sigus. See a/stt 
1)i:af and Dumr. 

Dum-Dum, or Dam-Dam, tn. of Imli.i. 
in the presidency of Bengal, and the di>t. 
of the Tw^cnty-foiir I'arganas. 6 m. from 
Fort William. For seventy veai*s, until 
18.>J, it w'as the headquarters of tlie 
Bengal artillery, and it w'aa regarded as 
the* Woolwicii ’ of India. Tho soft-nosed 
expanding bullets known as Dum Darn 
were firi^t maiiuf. here. The tu. i> noted 
fiir the fact Unit the mutiny of 18.»7 ongi- 
nateil here. 

Dumfries, co tn. of Dunifries'-hirc, Scot- 
land. it lies on the Nitli, ]u. from itrt 
mouth in Sohvay Firtli, and is eonncct-eii 
by throe l)ridges witli Maxwchtowm, its 
.miburb, whieli, at-, it situated on the r. b., 
iiclongs to Kirkcudhrigbtsljin*. The first 
bridge, now only a footbridge, over tho 
Nith, opening a way to tlie U'., was built 
in 1283. Tho tn. i-i engaged in tho manuf. 
of tweeds and hosiery and lias an import- 
ant cattle inrkt, Robert Burns, wdio 
lived here from 1791 till his death (1706), 
lies burled in St. Michacr^ ( hureh (1746). 
and the site of the Franei'^can monastery* 
where Robert Bruce slow the Red Conij m 
is now pajctly covered by tlie Oothh’ On\v- 
friars ChiMMm (1867). At the County and 
Commercial hot.el Is a room In which 
Princjo Charlie held a Ifiv^e and wdiich ha$ 
remained almost unchanged since his day. 
Tho Mid -Steeple in High Street, once a 
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court-house, is the place at which Eihe 
Deans was tried. There are memorials 
to Burns, Carlyle, and Sir Walter Scott at 
The Hole in the Wall. Nearby is a 
statue of Henry Duncan, the founder of 
sayings banks ; Just beyond it lies the 
original garden of Peter Pan ; J. M. Barrie 
was educated at the Academy liere and 
took the garden os his model. Biu*ns’s 
liouse in Mill St., is now the property of 
the tn. council. At the Globe Inn, where 
he foregathered with his cronies, his chair 
and other belongings may still be seen. 
The old theatre of 1790, where Macroady 
had his first success is now a cinema. The 
stately Caorlaverock Castle, to which 
Edward I. laid siege in 1300, is 8 m. from 
D. and is still in excellent preserva- 
tion. .Near D. is Sweetheart Abbey, 
whose bust abbot, Gilbert Bruce, is be- 
lieved to liavc been the original for Scott’s 
The Abbot. The abbey was founded in 
1273 by Devorguilla, wife of John do 
Baliol. It was licrc in 1 300 that Edward 
I. received the l*apal Bull that ordered 
him to cease the oppression of Scotland ; 
he defied the Pope, tlms beginning the 
breach that culminated under Henry VIII. 
Pop. 22,000. 

Dumfriesshire, border co. of Scotland, 
bounded on the N. by the cos. of Lanark, 
Peebles, and Selkirk ; on the E. by Kox- 
burghshire ; on the S, and S.E. by the 
Solway Firth and Cumberland; and on 
the W. by the cos. of Ayr and Kirkcud- 
bright. The chief highlands, Including 
Wliitc Coomb (209.> ft.) and tlie Lowtlier 
Hills (2377 ft.), lie N. The valleys of the 
three main rivs., the Nlth, the Annan, and 
the Esk, all of which empty into the Sol- 
way, separate the N. of the shire from the 
S. Railways ascend Nithsdalc, Annan - 
dale, and Eskdale, os far as Langholm. 
Loch ykccnc (1750 ft. above Hca-ievel) in , 
the N. gives rise to the beautiful waterfall 
called Grey Mare’s Tail, The rural pop. | 
is engaged in cattle and sheep roaring, and 
apart from Dumfries, Arman (pop. U300), 
Ijangholm, and Lo'ckerbie are the only 
tn.s. of importance. Area 1072 sq. in. ; 
pop. 81,000. 

DUmichen, Johannes (1833-04), Gcr. 
Egyptologist. His scries of learned 
works on Egypt, including Geographischc 
Jnschriften alttigypti.^cher Denlnnalcr 
(1865-85), was the fruits of extensive 
travel and original research, especially 
into inscriptions. 

Dumnonii, sre Damnonii, 

Dumont, Alberto Santos-, ace Santos 
Dumont. 

Dumont, Francois (1688-1726), Fr. 
sculptor, b. in Paris and d. at Lille. Ho 
studied under his father, and first gaine<l 
distinction wdth a figure of David, and of a 
Titan. Afterwards executed a number of 
monuments and works for churches. Died 
as the result of a fall while erecting the 
tomb of the duke of Molun. His son 
Edm6 executed the well-known statue of 
Milon of Crotona testing his strength, 
which Is in the Louvre. 

Dumont, Francois (1751-1851), Fr. 
miniature^ainter.^ Executed portraits of 
Louis XVi. and his queen, and Charles X. 
Many of his best works are in the Louvre. 


Dumont, Pierre Etienne Louis (1769- 
1829), Fr. political writer. His Souvenirs 
sur Mirabeau (1832), arc of peculiar 
interest, both because the author was a 
peraonal friend of the Fr. statesman — he is 
said to have composed some of Mira- 
beau’s speeches — and because tlicy give 
the impression whicli the Great Revolution 
made upon a discerning eye-witness. D. 
was mstruinontal in restoring freedom to 
his native city, Genova, and has earned 
the gi'atitudc of posterity for his able 
editoiyhlp of the TrtuUs dc legislation and 
other works of Jeremy Beutluim, the 
jurist. See J. Martin, Etienne Dumont , 
1759-1829, 1912. 

Dumont d'Urville, Jules Sebastian C^sar 
(1790-1812), Fr. navigator, b. at Cond6- 
sur-Noireau, was an accomplished linguist 
and student of entomology and botany. 
It was ho who discovered and recognised 
the priceless Venus of Melos (Milo). The 
find occurred during a hydroprapliic sur- 
vey of the Mediterranean in 1820. In 
1830 ho was in charge of the ship w'hioh 
took Charles X. to England. In 1838 he 
sailed for the Antarctic and discovered 
Joinville Island, Louis IMiilippe Land, and 
later (1810) Ailelie Ijand. An is. oil New 
Guinea, wJiich he \ isited during his second 
voyage of circiimnavigalion (1826-29), 
bears his name, D’Urville. 

Dumouriez, Charles Francois (1739- 
1823), celebrated Fr. general, was b. at 
Camlirai. In 1757 lie entered the Fr. 
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army and fought under his father, a com 
inlssary royal, during the Seven Years* 
War. He was afterwards sent as an en- 
voy to Poland and Sweden, but while en- 
gaged In the latter coiuitry ho fell into 
disgrace, and, being recalled, was Im- 
prisoned in the Bastille, On the succoa- 
Bion of Louis XVI. he was released, and 
was soon made commandant of Cher- 
bourg, where he did much to Improve the 
naval administration. On the outbreak of 
the revolution, he took the popular side, 
ultimately becoming connected with the 
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Glrondlns, by who^o influence lie was inado 
minister of foreign afliairs. He resigned 
this post to receive command of the army 
in the N., and carried on a Huccessfid cam- 
paign against the duke of Hninswick. It 
was by his exertions that the latter was 
defeated at the battle of V'airny, and 
Franco was savc»l from the dangers of in- 
vasion, Later in the same year ho pressed 
into the Austrian Netherlands and won 
the victory of .Jeinai>pes. In 1793 his 
career of con<uu‘st came to an end. He 
had attempted to make arrangements for 
the restoration the monarchy, and he 
was charged with treason. Four com- 
missioners were sejit to arrest him, but he 
caiiturcd them and look refnge with the 
Austrians. He wits not. alile to remain 
hero long, and wandered throughout 
Europe witli a price on his head, settling 
Anally in Knglaml, where lie died at Great 
Marlow. Of Ins numerous pubs, the 
most important i< hi^ .l/f woircs (179G). 

Dumping. In its restricted Imslnt'ss 
meaning D. refers to the method of dis- 
posing of superfluous stock at a low price 
in some place where its sale shall not alT<‘ct 
the regular business. Hut in it^, wider 
e('onomic meaning it denotes the export 
sale of a commodiiv at a price lower than 
that in the domestic mai ket. A practice 
since the sixteenth century, it became 
prominent u riinetoerith. In the 

past forty years or more larg(* cartels or 
trusts of HCV. major maniU. countries pur- 
sued a iKilicy of sceiiriiig the export trade 
at dumping jiriees to kill competition. 
Among the moat fruitful <’auses of dis- 
cussion as to what constitutes I), bctwe«‘ii 
the two World ^Va^^s were ; (1 ) The heavy 
.selling of goods by Germany during Iut 
Iieriods of inflation, which was a natiind 
oonacq lienee of the rush of the Ger. people 
for more stable money than their own 
marks : (2) the return of Hiissia to inter- 
national trading, with conscauent heavy 
selling of oil and flour in Hrit. home 
mrkts. ; (3) the more trivial but spec- 

tacular selling of Anier. siiperthioiis maga- 
zine's and pubs, in this country ; (4) the 
selling of cheaply produced Jap. textiles 
and other goods in world markets, iiarticu- 
larly from 1933, The intnaluetioii by the 
Brit. Gov. of a quota system for textile 
linports into the Brit, colonies otTset this . 
last phase of D. Laws iniiiosing addi- [ 
tloiial dutio.s on dumped goocis were passed j 
in Canada (1901). in the Union of S. 
Africa (1911), ami m 1921, in , 

Great Britain, Australia and New Zealaml. 
See J. Viner, Jhnnjnmi, A I'roblvm ni 
Intern nfionaL TraUe, 192,'}. 

Dumrdon, tn.. 01 \ in. W. of Patna, dist. 
of ShAhabAd, W. Bengal, India. Pop. 
19^000. 

Dun« Celtic and Teutonic root, meniiing 
* hill,' and connected wuth the Anglo- 
Saxon tuny from which ‘ town ’ is derived, 
cy. also Eng. ‘ dowu.s ' and Fr. dunes. 
Various forma of it occur in place names 
like Vimegaly /Jimedin, and IJumfrics. In 
early times the word was used in Ireland 
and Scotland of forts with ramparts 
Such * duns ’ are found at Dunecht and 
Tap o’ Noth In Aberdeenshire, and in 
many Irish villages. 
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Duna, Hungarian name for the R. 
Danube. 

Dilnaburg, see Daugavpils. 

Duna-F61dvar, tn., 33 1 in. S.E. of 
Stuhlweissenburg, on the r. b. of the 
Danube, Hungary, with mills, tiles, pot- 
tery, hemp, and food industries. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Dunajec-San, Battles of. The Rs. 

Dunajec and Son both run X. from the 
Carpathians in Galicia. During the First 
World War their direction, and the fact 
that Tarnow is situated on the former and 
Przemysl on the latter, brought them Into 
prominence. In their advance the Rus- 
sians swept over tliet-e amis In .Sept. 1914, 
and reached Tarnow'. The fact that the 
R,u.ssiaiis hud been reinforcing their Car- 
pathian front at the expense of the Tar- 
now’ area decided the Central Powers to 
attempt a break-through at that place, 
which, had it .succeeded, would have 
‘ rolled up ’ the Russian forces on the Car- 
pathians (^.r.). The Gers. withdrew a 
number of divs. from the W. front, and 
these, logother with an Austro-Hungarian 
force, the whole under the command of 
Gon. von Mackoiisen, w'ero concentrated 
in Galicia for the operation. The attack 
opejiied on May 2, 1915, and, owing to the 
intense preparatory bombardment, the 
Hu.ssians gave way almost everywhere, 
ami the lower Dunajec wa.s crossed during 
the same day. Great pre.ssuro was 
brought systematically against various 
parts of the sector, and although the 
Russians withstood it bra\ely, the tactical 
combinations of their opponents were too 
much for them. Tarnow, in fact, was not 
evacuated until May 5, and only after a 
desperate struggle. The Russians were 
attacked again on May 8, and by the 
night of May 1 2 the Central I'owers were 
threatening their positions on the San, 
particularly Przemysl. By May 21 the 
struggle for the fortress had begun, and 
although a pow’erful counU^r-attack was 
launched by the Russians, it failed, and 
by the first week of J uno they were forced 
hack from the San. 

Dunant, Jean Henri (1828-1910) .‘^wiss 
philanthropist. See tnider Rkd Cko.s.s. 

Dunbar, Ashing port of E. Lothian. 
Scotland. It is 291 m. K.N.E. of Edin- 
burgh by rail, and has two harbours, both 
fairly accessible, at the entrance of the 
Arth of Forth. The castle and Grey 
Friars monastery, which dates back to 
1218, are both pictiirasque ruiiLS. The 
toniier was captured by Edward I. (1296), 
and offercil refuge to Edward II. after 
Bannockburn (1314), to the unfortunate 
duke of Albany (1 179), and twice to Mary. 
Queen of Scots, 'riio golf links and the 
sliglit rainfall attract many visitors in 
summer-time, anti clo.so by is the scene of 
the battle of Dunbar (16:>l»). Pop. 4000. 

Dunbar, Earls of : Cospaljick was 
created fii*st earl of l>unhar by his kins- 
man, Malcolm 111., and m 1072 received 
from him the grant of the tn. of Dunbar 
with the surrounding lands of Lothian. 

Patrick (1284-1368), tenth earl, shel- 
tered Edward II. in 1314 after the battle 
of Bannockburn at Dunbar Castle. Ho 
married ‘ Black Agnes * the sister of the 
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Randolph who led the centre of the 
Scottish forces at that battle. ‘ Black 
Agrnos * herself is famous for her defence 
of Dunbar Castle against the Eng. under 
Salisbury In 1337, when she successfully 
held the cOvStle for five months. 

George, the eleventh carl, was deprived 
of bis title and estates by James I. of 
i^cotlaud in H31. In 1605 the title was 
i-evived in favoui- of George, third son of 
Alexander Home of Manderston, who took 
a leading part in the re-estab. of episco- 
paev in Scotland. 

Dunbar, William (c. 1160-c. 1520), 
greatest of the old Scottish poets, is 
generally 8upposc<l to have been horn in 
E. Lothian and educated at St. Andrews. 
)*racti(ally nothing is known of liis early 
life, and little of his later. He early 
entered the order of the briars Minor 
I Franciscan), but gave tlu.s up m disgust. 
Thereafter lie appears to Jiavo licen em- 
ployed by Jniiif'S IV. in some court and 
political business. His chief poems are 
The 'Utriftsil and the Hois (The Thistle and 
the Rose), In which he celebrates Jarnas’s 
marriage with Margaret Tudor (1503) ; 
The Dance of the Dcidlii Simnis, an 

allegory (before 1508) ; The Golden Targe 
(1508), another allegory, and various 
lyrics, of which the most notable is (c.l 507) 
The Lament for the Makaris (poets of Scot- 
land and England). In nil these there is 
true ijoctry. In his allegorical poem^, D. 
follows (Jhaucer in his setting, and is thus 
more or less imitative and conventional : 
in his satirical pieces and lyrics he takes a 
bolder tliglit and shows his native power. 
Jlis comic i)oems are somewhat gros-s. 
The date and circunistances of his death 
are uncertain, some holding that lie fell at 
Flodden, others that he was alive so late 
ns 1530. (Dthcr works are The Merle and 
The Nighti7\gale, and the Fliiting of D. 
and Kennedy. D. is described bv Sir E. 
Gosso as ‘the largest figure in Eng. 
literature betw'een Olmucer and tipenser.* 
Ho has strength, swiftness, liumour, and 
pathos, and his descriptive touch is vivid 
And full of colour. iSce J. I’atcrson, lAfc 
and Poems of Dunbar, 1880 ; J. Schipper, 
^yilliam Dunbar, Sein Leben nnd Oed- 
ichte, 1884 ; C. Steiiibcrgcr, Elude sur 
Willmm Jhinbar 1908; R. A. Taylor, 
Dunbar, 1932. 

Dunbartonshire, co. of Scotland, 
bounded on the N., E., and S.K. respec- 
tively by the shires of Ferth, SUrliug and 
I-.anark, on the 8. by the Clyde*, and on the 
W. by Loch Long, n beautiful salt-water 
inlet, and Argyllsliire ; tlierc is also an 
enclave of the co. to the E., bounded on 
the N. by Stlrllagshire and on the S, by 
Lanarkshire. Ben Vorlich (3092 ft.) and 
Ben Vane (3004 ft.), and at lca.st ten peaks 
over 2000 ft. high, crown the liigh lands 
in the VV. and N.VV^, whilst in the 8. rise 
the Kilpatrick Hills. The chief nvs. are 
the Clyde, with its affluent, tiio Leveu, and 
the ICelvin ; the prin. glens of tlm hilly 
redone, Glerur Sloy, Douglas, Luss, and 
Fruin are named after the streams which 
water their beds. The splendid scenery 
of Looh Lomond attracts many visitors 
each year, and Oareloohhead, at the N. 
end of the Goroloch, to atoo a favourite 


tourist centre. The neighbourhood of so 
large a mrkt. as Glasgow has led to tlie 
estab. of large dairy farms, and the suc- 
cessful adoption of highly intensive cul- 
tivation. Olydebnuk ( 14,1 00 inhabs.) and 
the CO. tu. Dumbarton (22,500) sire busily 
engaged in sliipbuibiing, and Aloxandrl'a 
(10,300), J{entou,aud Bonhlll In bleaching. 
Turkey-red dyeing, and printing cottons 
nud other fabrics. Coal is mined in 
Kirkintilloch (1.3,800). Fop. 156,100. 

Dunblane, mrkt. tn., on Allan Water 
14 in. 8.8. VV^ of Oiefl:’, in W. Ferthshire, 
Scotland. Woollen goods aTO inaimf., 
but the chief interest of the tn. is historic. 
The cathedral, which was rebiidt in 1210 
by Bishop Glemons, is in the Eaily 
Pointed stylo, with a tine W . window. An 
account of St. Blaan and of the (‘arly 
foundation of the Sec of D. nioy be founil 
in the works of Dovvdou. and A. O. Ander- 
son. D. was an iniiiortant ])laco in the 
Middle Ages, being not only the seat of 
an old diocese, hut, lying near Stirling, 
where Eng. Kings often resided, it playi'd 
no small part in our national Just. ,svr 
A. B. Barty, The llistorg of Dunblane, 
1945. 

Duncan I. (d. 1040), King of .Scotland 
succeeded his grandfather (on his mothei 's 
side) Maleolni li. in 1031. He was re- 
garded as an usurper by inauy of his sub- 
jects and his right to kingship conte.sted, 
notably by Macbeth, who killed liini in 
1010. 

Duncan II id. 1004), King of 8<'otland, 
son of Malcolm Canmore, whom he suo- 
ccoded in 1003, being supiiorted m his 
cUum to the tliroru* bv England ngaiU'-t 
his rivals Edmund ami Donald Jhiiie. 
Killed in battle, 109 1. 

Duncan of CJamperdown, Adam, first 
Viscount (1731--1804), Brit, admiral, h, at 
Lundio in the eo. of Angus, S<'otl.iMd. He 
received liis earliest edueation at Duudee, 
and in 17 16 was idaced umler t’apt. 
Haldane in the frigate Sharvham. Assisted 
in the attack on Gon’c, a Fr. -(■Itlenient in 
W. Africa. In 1795 he hoisted his flag 
as coinmandcr-iri-eliief of the North Sea, 
and began harassing tin* DuteJi. (On 
Get. 1 I, 1797, he gained a deci'-ivc victorv' 
over the Dutch, ami in recognition of ids 
services lie w\ts cn aU'd Viscount Duncan 
of Camperdowm and Baron of LuudJe, 
and also w’as granted a pension of ife3000 
to himself and two next la irs to the title. 

Duncan, Andrew, the Elder (I 744--J828), 
Scottish {iliysiciaii, b. at Idnkerton, near 
8t. Amlrew^s. From 17 71-76 he lectured 
on mcdicino at tJie univ. of Edinburgh, 
In 1 790 lie was appointed president of tho 
Edinburgh College of Fhy.sieians and prof, 
of Fhyhiology. In 1776 he founded a 
public disiiensary, and in 1S07 a limatic 
asylum at Alorningside, Edinburgh. Kls 
chief writings were Medical and Philo- 
sophical Vorn'inerUaries, a Quarterly jour, 
of medicine (1773-95’), continued as 
Annals of Medicine until 1804, tvhen his 
son took over tho work of editor and 
Issued tho Edinburgh Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal. He also wrote hcv. medlool 
treatises. There is tui autobiographical 
fragirient in his Miscellaneous Poems by 
A. D. (1818). 
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Duncan, Andrew, the Younger (1773- 
1832), Scottish physiciim, son of the pi-e- 
cedinK, h. at Edmburj^h. lu 1807 he was 
ai>pointed tlrst prof, of medictil juriai^ni- 
denco in Kdiubur^h. From J 810-21 he 
was joint T>rof. of physiolof^y with his 
father, and from I82l-.i2 lie was prof, of 
viateri a medica. Ilis chief literary work was 
for the Kdinbwroh Merlical and i>iiT{}ical 
Jourrud and an inii»rove<l version of 
IjOwIs’ Edinburgh Nr tr Dtapensary (1803). 

Duncan, Henry (1 771-1848), founder of 
saviusfs hajiks, h, at Lodiriitton, Kircud- 
briKhtshlre, Scotland. He was intended 
lor a commercial life, but left it for the 
cliurcli, and m 1708 was ordained mhiNter 
of llntUwell in DiimfriesHhire. lie was 
remarkable for the hrendtlk of his views 
and the diversity of liis interests. He w'as 
captain of a company of volunteers, an 
ardent antiquarian and geologist, the piil>. 
of a popular senes of tracts entitled 'J’he 
Cottage Fireside^ tin; editor of The Dum- 
fries and Gutlaway Courier, and the author 
of The Sacred Fhilosoj)hu of the Seasons 
(1830). His most important labours were 
connected with the estali. of HaviaiJ's banks, 
the first beinj? institnUid at Kuthwcll in 
1810, and later, through his oil oris, all 
over tU© country. See life by his sou, 
1848. 

Duncan, I^irdora (1878-1927), Ainer. 
dancer aim pioneer in the roMval of (Ik. 
i‘la^vsi<‘al poses and liarcfoot dances with 
llowin?^ drai>erlos ; b. in San Francisco, 
she had appeared on the New Vork sfutfe 
before eiiu^raf ins with her family to luis* 
laud. In 1001 she appoand in Pans, and 
at the 'rh(*iatro fc5arali-Hernlmrdt in 1903. 
She won a reputation by iier * interiircta- 
tioDs ’ of music iiy means of dancmK. 
Her life was, how ever, marveil by tragedy : 
in 1913 her two childi'cn, with tlieu' nurse. 
w'l.To dnwvned in the Seine at Neuillv as 
Iho result of a motoi* n( cidcnt ; m 1921 
she inarra'd the > onn^ Hussian poet 
Serge Yc'Sbciiin, wliom she divorced two 
year.s later; and in 1927 she hcr'.<*lf wu" 
strangled liy lier own scarf wJnlo motormir. 
Her memoirs, ,yy Lije, were pub. in 
1927. See P. Magriel (ed.) Isadora Dun- 
can, 194 8. 

Duncan, Robert Kennedy (18(58-1911;, 
Amor, clieniisr ; 0. at Hraiitford, Oubirio, 
Canada. Prof, of ('lienn‘-try at \\ ashin;?- 
ton and JelTervou College, li»01-G. From 
1906 he wvLs prof, ot Industrial Chemist rj 
a.t the Cmv. of Kansas ; and Irom 1910 
director of indiistnal resciarcli — taking, ai. 
the same time, t he same positions iii PiU-.- 
burgh Hniv. He disco vereil and i) 4 ».tenieti 
a> now process for luanuf. phosphorus ; a 
new low-melting glass ; and processes for 
decorating glass. Initiated in 1907, iil 
Uulv. of Kansas, a Kcheme of industind 
feUowshipa, which has since grown to 
remarkable prcM,)ortions there and at 
Pittsburgh. Pubs. : The New Knou- 
ledge (1905), The Chemistry of Commerce 
(1907), Some Chemical J*r(.)bleins of To- 
Diw (1911). 

Duncan, Thomas (1807-45), Peottish 
painter, 6. at Kinclaven, Perthshire. He 
began to exhibit ut the iSoottish AiTademy 
in 1828, and won so great a reimtatiou 
that in 1830 ho was ejected a momber of 


the Koyal Scottish Academy and in 1843 
an asKoi'iate of the Boyal Academy, 
bond on. Ills prln. pictures represent 
setmes from Scottish hist., and are romark- 
ahle alike for their skiU'in oolrmxing and 
for the faithful portraiture of Scottish 
character. There are fine siHJciiuens of 
his work m the National Gallery of Scot- 
land, including portraits of himself, Hady 
Stuart of Allanhank, and Lord Colonsay. 
Ilis iUii.‘^lrations from literature include 
‘ Jeanie Heans on lier Journey to London * 
(1831) and ‘The Woefu’ Heart* (1841), 
from Auld Jiobin Gray. His chief his- 
torical pictures are : ' Prince Charles 

Edward entering Edinburgh ’ (1840), 

‘ ITiuoe (JharJie Asleep after CJulloden * 
(1843), ‘ '^I'he Martyrdom of John Brown 
of PriestliUl, 1685 * (1844), now at Glaa- 
govv. 

Duncan de C5risantis, Mark {d. 1648), 
writer ol Lat. verse. He entered the ser- 
vice of Sweden, and was Swedish ambas. 
to France in 1645, but renounced his 
positixin and his ITotoatantism and went 
to Koine. In 1647 ho met the Due de 
Guise, and aceomiumied him to Naples as 
secretary. He died of a wound received 
in an engagement with the Spaniards 
while aiding Guise in his attempt to take 
Sicily Iroin Spain. His fame aa a l^at. 
versifier w’as great ; the most celebrated 
of bis jioemK being the Carmen Gralu- 
latorium, on the marriage of Charles 1. of 
England and Henrietta Maria. 

Duncansby Head, promontory (210 ft.) 
forming the N.E. extremity of Caitlinesh, 
Scotland, 184 m. N. of Wick and 11 E. of 
John o’ (Croat's house. 

Dunciad, The, eolebraied satire pub. in 
1728 in thr'H‘ books, to which a lourtli was 
added in 1 742, in w’hieh Alexander Pope 
takes revenge for the hostility of his critics 
by holding them up to ridicule as iueiub(*rs 
of the court of Dullness. 

Duncker, Maximilian Wolfgang (1811- 
1 886), Ger. historian. In 1 857 he dCcepUnl 
the post of Tirol, of hist, at Tubiiigen, but 
was reiMilled to Berlin in 18,)9. becoming 
coimselJor to the erown piinee in 1861, 
and dict'clor of the. state archives from 
1867 to 1S74. His higli place among Ger. 
liistorians exists childly on his Ctschichte 
des At (erth urns, 1852-57, Eng. tnms. hy E, 
Abbott, 187 7--82). He also puk. Ongines 
Germanie<R (1840), Die Krisib der lie- 
formation (1845), Zur Oeschu-hte dcr Deul- 
srhen litiehsirrsuiumlung ( 18 49), and 
Feudaliiui und Anstokratic (1lS58). 

Dundalk (Gaelic, Dun Dcjilyan), cap, of 
CO. Louth. It is situated on the R. 
Castlctun, netu' its entrance into D. Bay, 
12 m. S.W. of Newry. It is a railway 
centre for the Great N. railwaj^, and there 
are important works belonging to the 
railway. There is also in normal times a 
daily service of sleamors to Liverpool. A 
considerable trade in dairy and agric. 
produce and iiNO stock Is carried on; 
ihere are also mills for flax -spinning, 
breW'eries, and distilleries. The lisheriea 
are important, especially the salmon- 
Ushing industry. Pop. 14,700. 

Oundas, tn. of Wentworth co., Ontario* 
Cllanada, at the head of Burlington Bay. 
Luke Ontario, It has largo mills worked 
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by water, and mamifs. leather, paper, I enmigrh to make it the second port of Scot- 
flour, machinery, and tools and textiles, land. The tn. is well built, and under- 


Pop. 5000. 

Dundas, feToiip of about 500 coral is. 
(also called Juba Is.), off the E. roast of 
Africa, in lat. 1® S. They possess only 
one safe harbour. 

Dundas, baronial castle, H m. S.W. of 
Queensferry on the S. bank of the tirth of 
Forth, Scotland. It dates from the 
eleventh century, and was tho sent of the 
family of Dundas until 1875. 

Dundas, Sir David (1735-1820), Hrit. 
ffeneral and writer on tacta^s, b. in Edin- 
burgh. He entered tho army in 1752, 
and was aide-de-camp to Gen. Elliott In 
1760-1, in the campaigns in Germany. 
Every year he was present at tho man- 
muvics of the Fr., Prussian, and Austrian 
armies, and In 1788 pnb. the results of hLs 
observations of their tactics in The Prin- 
ciples of Mxliiar]/ Movements^ chieflu 
applicable to Infantry. HLs Rules and 
Regulations for the Formation. Field Exer- 
cisrs. and Movemenis of his Majesty's 
Forces (1792) were pub. as tho official 
orders for the army, and were followed by 
Rules and Regulations for the Cavalry 
(1792). It was under these rules and 
regulations that the battles of Moore and 
Wellington were fought. Ho was made 
governor of Chelsea Hospital in 1804, and 
commander-in-chief of tho army from 
1809-11. 

Dundas, Henry, first Viscount Melville 
(17 42-1811), member of a distinguished 
legal family, w’as educated at Edinburgh 
Univ. At tho age of twenty-four he was 
appointed solicitor-general for Scotland. 
In 1774 he became a member of parlia- 
ment, and in tho next year was made lord- 
advoente. He was a regular attendant 
at Westminster, where he \lgorou.sly 
opposed any concession being made to the 
Ainer. colonies while they w'erc in arms 
against tho mother country, and in 1778 
he supported a motion for the repeal of 
the Massachusetts charter. His advance 
was as rapid as W was steady. Later he 
was homo secretary in Pitt’s adininstra- 
tion, and In 1794 secretary for war, with 
William Windham as secretary-at-war. 
He was in 1802 created VLscount Melville, 
and tw'O years after returned to office 
with Pitt as first lord of the admiralty. 
Charged with malversation in 1806, ho was 
impeached, but acquitted ou all cliarges, 
and hie name, wdiich had been struck off 
the roll of privy coimcillors, was restored. 
He never again held office, and in 1809 
declined the earldom that Percival offiTcd 
hUn. An able man, and a ready speaker, 
he stands In the political hist, of his times 
as the intimate and trasted adviser of 
William Pitt. 

Dundas, Sir Lawrence John Lumley, see 
Zetland, Marquess of. 

Dundee, city, a royal pari, and muni- 
cipal burgh and seaport in tho co. of 
Angus, Scotland, situated on tho N. shore 
of the firth of Tay. The tn. which is 
Scotland’s fourth largest city, stands on a 
gentle slope, rising from the water’s edge 
to the hill known as the Law (571 ft.). 
The estuary emposite tho tn. is nearly 
2 m. wide, and its shipping Is Important 


went much improvement in tho course of 
the lost century. It possesses many fine 
buildings, among w'hich are tho City 
Square buildings, and tho Albert Institute, 
which includes a free libraryt inusomn, 
etc. This institute, in fifteenth cen- 
tury Gothic, was designed by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. Other important edifices are the 
Royal Exchange, St. Paul’s Church, Univ. 
College (St. Andrew’s Univ.), Caird Hall, 
and tho Technical Institute. There ar& 
sev. fine parks, chief of w hich are Camper- 
down Park of approximately 1 50 oc. ; 
the llaxter Park ; and Halgay Park on 
the hill of Balgay. The chief industry 
of Dundc(* consists in tho manuf. of 
into and heavy linen fabrics such as 
sailcloth. There are also inauufs. of 
cordage, fine linen, confectionery, innr- 
malaile, cash registers and accounting 
machines, watches, plastics, etc. Some 
shipbuilding is carried on, and mill-wright 
work, and th^re arc marine and other 
engine works wherein textile machinery, 
steam boilers and engines, etc. are rnanuf. 
There are also extensive sawmills. There 
aro thirteen trade guilds, and about 100 
spinning mills and faetories. Dundee is 
tho chi<‘f centre of tho jute trade. It w^as 
once strongly fortified, and suffered 
girntly from war at vurloiw times. On 
account of tho prominent part taken by 
its citizens In forwarding the w'ork of tho 
Beforniation, it is often given tho title of 
* Tho S(5ottish Geneva.* On Dec. 28, 
1879, part of the Tav Bridge (which con- 
nects 1). with Fifeslure) and the train 
povssing over it were blowm into the riviT, 
with the loss of over seventy lives. Tlie 
tn. of Droughty P’cjrrv is included in the 
burgh of D. Pop, 175,500. Eee J. Thomson 
(continued bv J. Maohircn). The History 
of Dundee, 1 874 , A. Maxwell, Old Dundee; 
ecclesiastical, burghal and social, prior to 
the Rcformalxon, 1891 ; A. (L Lamb, 
Dundee, its quaint and historic buildings, 
1895 ; Brit. Association, A Scientific 
Surrey of Dundee ami District, 1939. 

Dundee, John Graham of Claverhouse, 
Viscount (c. l()4!)-89), Scottish soldier. 
Ho served ns a volunteer in the Fr. army 
and in tho Dutch army under tho Prince 
of Orange, wlierc lie obtained a cornotcy 
in 1674 for saving tho life of tho prince at 
the battle of Senelle. In 1677 ho rf'turned 
to England and obtained a captaincy In 
tho regiment of the marquis of Montrose, 
chargcil with enforcing tho penal laws 
against tho vSeottlsh Covenanters. 
Graham’s attempt to disperse an armed 
force of Govoiianters at Druinclog ended 
in his rlefeut, and was the signal for a 
serious and general rising. He was more 
successful at Bothwell Bridge (1079), and 
afterwards made a tour through tho S.W. 
cos. in search of rebels, routing a company 
at Aird’s Moss and killing tho loader, 
Cameron. In 1082-84 he suppressed the 
Covenanters of Dumfries, Annaudale, 
Kirkcudbright, Ayr, and Lanark with tho 
severity enjoined by the gov. killing, rob- 
bing, and starving them when they would 
not submit. In 1688 he was appointed 
second in command of the Scottish army. 
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and was ordered S. wltli lus forces to pro> 
tect the Stuart throne and oppose the 
landing? of Will Jam of Orange. In the 
same year James II. created him Viscount 
Dundee. After James 1 1. *8 hight to 
Franco D. returned to Scotland and was 
indefatigable in supporting the Stuart 
cause. In July 1G83 ho organised a rising 
in the Ilighlands, and completely routed 
the forces of Mackay, but was killed in tlie 
monied of victory at Killiecrankie. 6’cc 
M. Napier, Memorials and Letters of 
OraJiam of Claverhousc, 18,'>9-G2; C. S. 
Terry, John Graham of Claverhousc, 1905 ; 
and I. Macluren’s Graham of Claverhouse, 
1908 ; also Scott’s Old Mortahiy, and 
Jiedgauntlet. 

Dundonald, tn. In the par of D., Ayr- 
shire, Scotland. D. Castle, erected in the 
twelfth century, where Robert 11., the 
lirst Stewart sovereign, died in 1390, and 
Old Aiiclians Castle, arc ruins. Pop. 
1600. 

Dundonald, Earls of, .see CocfiRAXi:, 
Douolar Macki.vnon Bai^liic Hamiltox 
and Thomas. 

Dundrennan, vil. In the par. of Rcrrwick, 
CO. of Kirkcudbright, Scotland. 5 in. S.K. 
of Kirkcudbright, wdth the iiiiiis of an anct. 
Cistercian abbey (1112). 

Dune, mound or ridge of loose sand 
heaped in? by , ’ wind on the seashore or 
occasionally on the siioro of an inland lake 
and on the banks of a riv. The name is 
also used for the wide stretches of sand in 
an inland dlst. of low^ rainfall. Among 
the minerals which oemu' among sand 
deposits, quartz is by far the most com- 
mon and of the longest duration, as it is 
comparatively liard, has practically no 
cleavage, is insoluble in water, and docs 
not readily decompose, while the other 
grains decompose comparatively rapidly. 
In general, the sand grains which form 
the J)s. are rounded, due to mutual 
attrition during transport : the greau-r 
the distance travelled the KinoolhcT and 
rounder the grain.s. The wind which 
heaps up the Ds. seldom carries even the 
smallest grains in Kiispcnsion, hut rolN 
them along the ground, sometimes with a 
movement as smooth as Howing litjuid, 
and sometimes with a sklpjiing motion. 
A D. has a gentle windward slope and a 
steep leeward descent ; the rolling grains 
being driven up u gentle incline and falling 
steeply into the hollow below. INIoving 
sands are in many iilaecs altering tJie sur- 
face of the land ; the continuous blowing 
of a steady wind in one direction fre- 
quently <-ovcring fertile tracts with tins 
arid deposit, moving at the rate of from 
60 to 70 ft. in one year. Tlie average 
hoight of coastal sand l)s. is from 200 to 
300 ft., but in the eroscent-shuped sand 
Ds. of the Sahara they sometimes rise 
to a height of 600 ft. In a wide belt of 
sand called ‘ Igidi * or ‘ Qldl,’ from the 
Berber word for Ds., and are separated 
by depressions, sometimes below sea- 
level, (gillcd ‘ Juf.’ Little can be done to 
arrest the progress of moving sand Ds., 
but they can be fixed to a certain extent 
bv planting Carex arenaria, and .similar 
plants with long creeping roots. Parti- 
cular attention Is given to this form of 


conservation in tho Netherlands, because 
at some points on tho Dutch coast the 
sand Ds. form tho only protection for In- 
land dists. again.st the sea, which is often 
at a higher level than tho land. See H. 
.Schirmcr, Le Sahara, 1893 ; W. If. 
Wheeler. The Spm Coast, 1902 ; E. K. 
Matthews, Coast Erosion and Protection, 
1934. 

Dunedin, cap. of the dist. of Otago, is 
the fourth largest city in Now Zealand, 
situated at tho head of the Otago Harbour 
15 m. from the sea. ^’ho harbour is 
accessible to vessels drawing 25 ft. right 
lip to Dunedin, while Port Otialmers, 9 m. 
N.E. by rail, handles tho shipping drawing 
OA'cr 25 ft. up to 30 ft. 6 in. Spread over 
seven hills, Dunedin has a heantifiil setti]^, 
and has preserved much of the native 
forest m lajnng out tho Town Belt and 
Public Gardens Dunedin is often referretl 
to as the ‘ Edinburgh of tho South,’ and 
is regarded as the most Scottish City out- 
side Scotland. Scottish tradition is well 
preserved there. Dunedin is essentially 
an edin ation fientre, the Univ. of Otago 
catering for students of arts and science, 
medicine, law, dentistry, home siuencc, 
physical education, conimeree and mining. 
In addition there is a teachem’ training 
college and many secondary schools and 
colleges (Public and Private). The city 
has a number of line buildings, notably, 
the post office, tn. liall, First Church, 
Knox (fiiureh, Univ. of Otago, and the 
Otago Boys’ High School. Local industry 
covers a wide licld for in and around 
Dunedin are found woollen mills and 
clothing factories, engineering works, 
agric. implement makers, gas and electric 
range fu.-tories, soap w^orks, lime anil 
cement works, a rope and twine factoiy, 
printing w’orks, iron foundries, iiaper 
mills, aerated w^ater and cordials manu- 
facturing plants, fcrtilLscrs and allied 
products nianufucturers, boot and shoe 
wwks, the only iron rolling mills in the 
Dominion, the mnnuf. of ivax matches, 
tanning and fellmongering, sawmillmg, 
ink -making, productMUj of hardware and 
woodware for building purposes, canning 
and preM'rA’ing ivorks, butter and cheese 
making, wax paper nianui., basket 
manufacturing, flour mills, and a linseed 
oil factory. Shipbuilding, one of the 
olde.st industries, is row' being revived, 
together with it.s assoelatiMi trades, such 
us the ox erhauling ,ind jepainug of ships, 
1918 marked Dunedin's centenary and 
many important events were lield to cele- 
brate the ocea.sii)ii. Pop. SS,800. {See 
illustration, p. 41.) 

Dunedin and Stenton, Andrew Graham 
Murray, first Viscount and Baron (1849- 
1942), ^Scoltisli Unxycr and statesman, b, 
at Ecij’ibiirgh, Nov. 21, son of Tho.s. 
Graharra Murrax , of Stenton, Fordie, and 
Locholly, Perthsluro, writer to the signet 
and sheritT of Aberdeen. Educated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Ho xvas called to the Scottish Bar in 1874, 
sheriflC qf Perthshire, 1S90-1 ; Solicitor- 
General /or Scotland, 1891-2, 1895-6; 
Lord -Advocate of Scotland, 1S96-1903; 
Secretary for Scotland, 1903-5 : Lord 
JusUco (jlenoral and Lord l^resident of the 
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Court of Session, Scotland, 1 3. Since 
then lord of appeal in ordlnnrj-. Con- 
servative M.P. for Butc'shiro, 1891-1905 ; 
raised to the peerage in 1905 ; viscount, 
1926. Appointcfl to War Oompeufiation 
KoyalCommlssion, Aug. 1915 ; Chairman, 
itoyal Commission on Honours, Aug. 
1922 ; Member of Judicial conimitteo of 
privy council on Irish boundary, July 
1924. Resigned his olJlco a^» a lord of 
appeal in 1932. 

Dunfermline (Gaolio, the fort on the 
crooked linn), tn. 3 in. from Urth of Forth 


being called to tlic Scottish Bar in 1.577. 
Ho became judge in 1.593, Lord President 
of the Court of Session In 1598, Baron 
k'yvio in 1597, and chancellor in 1640-8. 
Ho was appitiiited guardian of Prlncio 
Charles, afteruards Charles I., and helped 
to arrange the union between England and 
.Scotland. He wna created earl of Dun- 
fermline in 1606. 

Dungannon, tn. of N. Ireland In the co. 
of Tyrone, 10 m. S.W. of Cooksto^m. It 
was tho homo of the O’Neills, kings of 
XBster. There are manufs. of linen goods. 
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and 16 m. N.W. of Ednibiiish, in Fifc- 
hliire, .Scotland. Since 1718 tho tn. has 
lM>en busily engaged in tlic linen irninstrv, 
especially damasks, and it non- lias dye 
and bleach works, iron foninlries and dis- 
tilleries. Tho line Norman uit\e, N\hich is 
ali that the Ketormcr-. sparisl in tlieir 
as'ianlt on tiieabliey (15G<)), now' forms tlie 
vestibule of the New Aliboy Church. 
Malcolm (';anmorc and Margaret, who 
w'ere married in D. (1070), weie buried in 
the abbey, whieli for over two centuries 
afterwards was the recognised plino of 
royal be^iulture. St. Margaret, wlioso 
tomb may still be seen, Ralph JiiiskirifL 
and Sir Nod Patou, arc some 'pt' Ij.'h 
worthies, but of all her sons, Jicr ifreatest 
benefactor w'as Amlrew' Carnegie, w'ho 
presented ihe tn. with PitU'ncricil’ I'ark 
and Glen, ind a free librtiry, besides an 
oun. income of £25,000. Pop. 40,000. 

Dunfermline, Sir Alexander Seton, first 
Eoii of (c. 1 565-1622), Scottish statCHiuan. 
Ho studijed at the Jesuit College, Home, 
but gave up this proposed admittance to 
the nrleethood, and studied Um in Franc'^, 


earthenware iirobricks, ami tiles, also a 
trade m I'orri and Hay. Pop. 4000. 

Dungarpur, state of Rajputana, Centml 
Tndi.^. with a CMp. of tlie same name. 
Area 1117 sq. m. ; pop. 190,000. Cap. 
pop. 7500. 

Dungarvan, urban dlst. and scjiport tn. 
of Eire, 111 CO. Waterford. It is situated 
on the bay of D. Tbere are tislicrios and 
a lra<lc in dairy and agric. produce. Tho 
legend niMH Mint the tn. was spared by 
<;roniwcIl bccaiiso a wmriun drank life 
health at tlio gatcwvay. Pop. .5200. 

Dungeness : (1) Low headland on the 
S. coast of Kent, Knjdand, 10 4 in. W.K. of 
Rye, with a lighthouse, coastguard 
station, and a small fort. Lloyd's sig- 
nalling station is near. (2) Port at tho 
entrance to tho Hit/ithon brook CJiannel, 
Cardwell co., Queensland, Australia, 60 in. 
N.W. of Townsville. 

Dungeon, or Donjoti (Late Lat. domnio, 
from dominvs, a lonrl), tho prin. U^wer 
or tho keep (q.v.) of a Norman castle. 
The modem use of the word ’ dungeon ’ 
for a prison Is derivo<i from tho position 
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of the Norman prison in the ffronnd story 
of the * donjon.* 

Dungriven, nirkt. tn. in the ro. of Lon- 
donderry, N. Ireland. Near it are the 
remains of an August iiiian priory founded 
in 11 (JO. The quartz <T.vstals known as 
Dungiven diamonds are found near here. 
Pop. 700. 

Dunglas, promontory on the U. Clyde, 
fSeotland, 2 A in. K.H.K. of Duiriharton. 
It is a rocky headland, snpi>osed to liavc 
been tho site of a Jtoin. station, and the 
end of tho wall of Antoninus. It has 
ruins of tJie castle of tJio (.’oiqutiouns of 
JiUSs, and a nnunirucnt to llonry Jtcll 
(1 707--1 8:U)), tlie pioneer of stc'ain navi- 
gatjoii in liritain. 

Dunholme, see nmler DruTiv:M. 

Dunkeld, tn. of Scotland, in the t;o. of 
PertlisJure. It stands on the N. hank of 
the Jt. Tay, Ihi m. hy rail from Perth. A 
bridge of seven arches (which uas opencfl 
in 1808) here spans the riv. 'J’he in. is 
said to liavo derived its name irom a 
<;uldee church, founded in Slii hv (’i»n- 
.stantiii, King of t he IMcts. Ojiposite T), is 
Little 1)., famed for its waterfalls, q’he 
cathedral, once tho scat of tlie Scottish 
jirimates, eontains a recumbent ligure, m 
armour, of tho Wolf of Hadeiiocli. The 
most celebrated bishop was fbuni 
Douglas, trai’rd.itnr of Virgil. Tliechoiris 
still used it-, the rai-. eliureh. J‘op. KKMi. 

Dunkers, Dunkards, or Tunkers, also 
called * Dippers,’ and by themselves ‘ 'Phe 
Jtretliron,* a sect of tier. Tiaiitists founded 
in (.lermauy in 1708 by Andrew Mack, of 
riwarlzeuau. Perseeutmn began, and the 
Dunkers fled to Holland, and from theme 
between 1719 and 1729, emigrated to N. 
Anieriea, settling Itrst in JTnnsylvanuv 
round Phlladolpiiia. Tlioy now number 
over 100,000, liin'C many converts in 
(Canada, and .support missions in Europe, 
India, and Asia Minor, Their eix'cd Is 
strictly eviingeheal, and they euforee liap- 
tlsni by immersion, and only for adults. 
They resemble the Quakers in the plain- 
iiess of their iliTss, in the avoidance of u.ir 
and litigation, aud m the refusal to take 
oattis. Nrr (dsf) HnKTimK.v.Cirria’HOF rue. 

Dunkery Beacon, hill in Homerset.sluiv, 
JCng., 17 00 ft. high, tlie liighe.si jioiiit on 
Exmoor. DvMteil by the National Trust. 

Dunkirk (Fr. Dunkerque), Jlfth port of 
France, on the straits of Dover, before tlu* 
Second World War had comminueatiou 
with the whole world, but especially with 
Tilbury aud Hull in England, Antwern, 
tlenuany, the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean, and by canals with tlie whole of K. 
France. It imported iron, wool, cotton, 
toxtikis, phospliatcs aiid nickel, aiul ev- 
porte<l provisions aud nriau«f. goods, it 
manuis. gootls of liemp, jute, aud iron, 
aad refined iiotrolcum. The pirates or 
privateers of Dunkirk jireyed on Eng. 
eoimnerc© until in 17i:i tho treat v of 
Utrecht providixl that the port should he 
filled up^ and it remained so until I78:J. 
It was in the poBsossion of England from 
1058 to 1002, wlam Charles Jl. sold it to 
Louis XIV. who fortiiled the harbour, 
making D. of great strategic imiiorUvnce. 
It was ttnJnly hesloged hy the Eng. in 
1793. Jeon Bart was born here In 1051. 
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During tho First World War. D became a 
base for Brit, nireraft and seaplanes, mainly 
to deal with Cor. air raids over England. 
Tlie base w as estab. in 191 4, and gradually 
expanded with the needs of the war. Dur- 
ing the latter part of J91.5 ofTciiHive raids 
against the (lennans were made Huceess- 
fiilly by the JJ. station, the success of 
whieji led to its iirompt development and 
expansion as a base. Working in close 
co-oporation wMh the aircraft on the W. 
Front, it axihioved notable aucct38.ses, both 
in fighting and bombing. On May 2->, 
1917, a Ger. flymg squadron raided S.E. 
England, and altliougb tlie entire squad - 
nm escaped from England, one raider was 
brought down at sea by one of tlie D. 
station. Althougli it was one of their ob- 
jeetivofl. the Gers. never n-ached D., 
having been brought to a standstill at 
Nieiiport. 20 in. to the E. The w'Ords 
‘ villo heroique sert d’exemple 6. toute la 
nation ’ were* added to the arms of the 
tn. In 1917. 7'he name of D. will go dowm 
in hist, for the snu essful evacuation in 
1910 of tiie Brit. Army from its beachc*^. 
The Brit, forces, together with some allied 
contingents, licgiin to withdraw* to the Fr. 
const on May 29. .Some 220 or more IJrit. 
naval vessels and more than 600 others, 
mostly siiuill boats, took part in evacuat- 
ing the troops. By June 3, the evacua- 
tion of ov(*r .337,(100 Brit, and allied 
troojis \va>% completed for the loss of six 
ilestroj’ers and twenty-four minor war 
vessels, and about JOoO guns, together 
with all tran.sport and vehicles. See 
under WRSTKuy b'noNT i.n Skcond 
Woitnp Wak. D. was de.stroj’cd to the 
extent of ninctv per cent, of its buildings, 
one of the sole remaiulng considerable 
buildings being the sub -prefecture where, 
on March 1. 1947, was signed by Mr. 
ErnCfet Bovin and M. lUdault, the Anglo- 
French Treaty of .Mliarico, to subsist for 
.70 rears. l*u)>. (tn.), lO.oOO; (AiTon.). 
277,600. See under KniopF . — The Second 
World War and Wksjf.rx Fuovt ]\ 
Hkoo.M) Wori.p War. See E. K. Cliat- 
lerton. hJ}fic of Dunkirk, 1910; J. 

Maseheld, Th'' Nine 1>aus Wonthr, 1941. 

Dunliirk, city of Chautanqna <o., New 
York, U.S.A,, on Lake Kiie, and 48 m. 
S.W. of Buffalo by rail, ft bus a good 
harbour and lake trahio. and ha.s railway 
repair works, and lIKl.nuf.■^. loi*omotlves, 
motors, agi’ic. implements and other iron 
goods. Fop. 17.700. 

Dun Laoghaire. or Dunleary. s^cKinub- 

TOWN. 

Dunlin, Oxbird, or Trlnqa Atpina, 
species of Gharadriida) which inhabits the 
N. parts of botli the OhJ and the New 
World, and frequents flat eoiusts and tidal 
rivs, of Britain The colours of this sand- 
piper are reddish black, white, and grer, 
and both bill ond feet are bliLck : in 
winter the phruui-ge is jfrey and white. In 
habit it is gregarious. 

IKinlop, par. of Ayrshirt*. Scotland. 8 m. 
N.N.W. of Kilniarnook, w'hich gave its 
name tea popular cheese. Pop. 1400. 

Dunlop^ Frances Anne Wallace (I TSO- 
IS Id), friend and correspondent of Robert 
Burns, whose acquaintance she made ns « 
result of her admiration for The CoffwrV 
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Saturday Night, 1786. Ho wrote to her) consists of tho S. aisle of the chancel of 


frequently, and was In the habit of en- 
closing poems In his letters, amoDFT those 
which he sent to her being: Auld Lang Syne. 
and Farewell, thou fair day. He named 
his second son Francis Wollaco after her. 
See W. Wallace (ed.) Correspondence of 
Bums icith Mrs. Dunlop, 1898. 

Dunlop, John Boyd (1840-1021). re- 
inventor of tho pnoumatio tyro, which was 
first patented by ono Thompson In 1846. 
B. at Dreghorn, Ayrshire, Scotland. W’ent 
to Belfast 1867, and while working as a 
veterinary surgeon devised the Dunlop 
tyre, 1887. He sold out to Harvey du 
Cros in 1880, removed to Dublin in 1892 
and kept a drapery estab. at Ball's 
Bridge, where ho died. 

Dunlop, John Colin (1785-1842), Scot- 
tish man of letters. Ho is noted for his 
Histoid of Fiction (1814) which Is still 
recogpiieed as the best work on tho sub- 
ject. Ho also WTote A History of Homan 
Literature (182.3-28) and Memoirs of Spain 
during the Heigns of Philip IV. and 
Charles 11. (1834). 

Dunlop Rubber Company. Received 
its present name In 1900, being previously 
regristered in 1890 as Byrn Bros. India 
Rubber Co. Its authorised capital i^^ 
£20,000,000. The company owns inter 
alia, tho cap. of ' Dunlop * manuf. com- 
panies in France, Japan and other coun- 
tries, and of ‘ Dunlop * trading companies 
in most of the chief countriows of the world. 
It also controls the Dunlop Tvre and Rub- 
ber Corporation, of New York, which was 
incorporated in 1919 os Dunlop (America) 
Ltd. This corporation haa tyre manuf. 
l)lant in Bufialo and spinning mills in 
Utica, New York State. Sir Krio Geddes 
(1875-1937) was chairman until his 
death. 

Dunluce, Earl of, see Antkim, Mar- 
quess OF. 

Dunmanway, inrkt. tu. of Eire. oo. 
Cork, 30 m. W. thereof. It inanufs. 
fiannels, blankets, tweeds, and fri<*zes, 
and has fiax miCLs and tanneries. I*op. 
1600. 

Dunmore : (1) Vil. and watering place 
of Eire, on Waterford harbour, in co. 
Waterford, and 8^ ni. 8.E. of the city of 
that name. Pop. 500. (2) Small inrkt. 

tn. In co. Galway, Eire, 7i m. N.N.E. of 
Tuam. Pop. 600. (3) Banking post-bor. 

in Lackawanna co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
on the Erie and Lackawanna railroads, 
adjoining Scranton, Tlie tn. was incor- 
porated in 1862. It is an important 
centre for anthracite coal, iron, and brick, 
and haa flotu-ishing silk industries. Pop. 
23,000. 

Dunmow : (1) Great Dunmow. Small 
mrkt. tn. in Essex, Eng., on the II. Chel- 
mer, 13 miles north of Chelmsford. It is 
thought to bo the site of tho Uoman 
station of Caesaromagnus. Tlu^ fine 
parish church, of thirteenth-fifteenth I 
century dates, contains a curious gallery 1 
in the S. aisle. The tn. hall was built in 
1578 and enlarged in 1855. There is a 
bacon ffiuitory. Pop. 2750. {2) Little Dun- 
mow. 2 m. E. of Great Dunmow, owes 
ita Importance to a priory of Austin 
canons, founded 1106. The par. church 


the cruciform priory church, tho founda- 
tions of which have been partially ex- 
cavated. The Dunmow Flitch of Bacon 
woa Instituted In 1244 by Robert de Fitz- 
waltor aa a prize to any married couple 
who ‘ will go to tho priory, and kneeling 
on two sharp pointed stones, will swear 
that they have not quarrelled nor repented 
of their marriage wdthin a year and a day 
after its celebration.* Tho first recorded 
award was made in 1445, and successful 
claimants still continue to come forward, 
although tho award was not made during 



THE DUNMOW FLTTC’H CTIAlll IN 
WHICH CLAIMANTS SAT 


the Second Worlil War. See W. Andrew’s, 
History of the Dun aunr Flitch, 1877 ; J. W. 
Robertson -Scott, The Strange Story of the 
Dunmow Flitch, 1909. Pop. 320. 

Dunmurry, vil., co. Antrim, N. Ireland, 
on the Glenwater, 1 J m. S. by W. of Bol- 
fa.st. It has linen inanufs. Pop. 1 500. 

Dunn, James Nicol (1856-1919), Scot- 
tish journalist. Educated for the law, 
but gave up legal stinlies for journalism. 
Joined tho stall! of tho Dundee Advertiser 
as a reporter, and lot(;p acted as special 
correspondent to tlio Scotsman. While 
w'itli this paper lio assisted in producing 
Art and Literature and Pen and Pencil. 
To him belongs the credit of bringing out 
such writers as George Steovens and w, E. 
Henley. In 1895 ho was editor of Black 
and White, which i)crlodleal under his 
direction lloiiri'ihed consldorably. His 
best days, however, W'cro from 1897 tf> 
1905, daring w’hich period he was editor 
of the Morning Post, In which capacity 
ho enjoyed groat popularity among tho 
writers and oitlats of the London press. 

Dunn, Samuel (d. 1791), Eng. mathe- 
matician . H e w r o te on aa tronom leal sub - 
jeots and is ehiefiy noted as tho luvontoi: 
of the ‘ universal pJanispheros or terres- 
trial and celestial globes in piano.* Author 
of The New Atlas of the Mundane System 
(1774) and The Navigator's Guide to the 
Oriental or Indian SeaS (1775). 

Dunnage, name given to tho loose logs 
of wood that are placed between tho 
cargo In the hold of a ship to keep it 
steady. 
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Dunne, Finley Peter (186 7-1 93G), Amer. ) Abbey. In 1902 be was chairman of 
humorist, b. in Chicago. lie became a the Irish Land Conference, and be^^ine 


newspaper reporter in 1885 ; city editor 
of the Chicago TimeSt 1891 2 ; joined the 
fitaif of the Chicago Evening Post and 
Times Herald t 1892-7 ; and was ap- 
pointed editor of the Chicago Journal^ 
1897-1900. Ho is well known a.s the 
creator of ‘ Mr. Dooley,* tlie incomijarable 
Irish-Amer. philosopher of Arclicy Road. 
The sayings of this character on social and 
political questions first appeared in the 
Chicago Journal, and W’ere collected in 
1 898 under the title of Air, Dooley in 
Peace and in War. This was followed by 
Atr. Donley in the Henris oj his Country- 
men (1898), Afr. Dooley's Philosophy 
(1900), Mr. Dooley's Opinions (1901), 
Observations by Air. Dooley (1902), Dis- 
sertations by Air. Dooley (1900), and Mr. 
Dooley Says (1010). tSee E. Ellis, ilfr. 
Dooley's America, 1911. 

Dunnet Head, most N. point on the 
mainland of Great Britain. It is a rocky 
peninsula in Caithness, Scotland, .340 ft. 
liigh, wit h a lightlioiisc on its snimuit, and 
the small fishing vil. of Dunnet on the 
58. W. of the bay. 

Dunning, John, sec AsnnujtTOV, B\kon. 

Dunnose, rocky headland on S.E. enast 
of the Isle of Wight, England. 

Dunnville, T ;tnking vil. and port of 
entry m Ilaidirriand v o., Ontario, Canada ; 
on the Grand 11. a,nd the Grand Trunk 
Railway, 40 m. S..S.E of Hamilton It is 
an important agric. dint, and the tn. has I 
lumber interests. Pop. 3000. 

Dunois, former ter. of France, in tlie 
prov. of Orl6annais, comprising tin* piv- 1 
sent depts. of Eure-ct-Loir, Loir-ct*Cher, 
and Loirct. 

Dunois, Jean, Comte de (r. 1403-68), Fr. 
soldier, coiiimfuily known as the ‘ Bastard 
of Orleans,’ being the natural son of 
Louis, duke of OrlOans (brother of Chariest 
VI.) and Marie of Enghien. lie fought at 
Bcnug6 (1421) and Verneuil (1424), and 
defeated the Eng. at Montargis (1427). 
Ho held Orleans till the arrival of Joan 
of Arc in 1428, and in the following yeai’ 
with her won the battle of Ihitay. lie 
laid siege to Chartres and Logiiy in 1432, 
and drove the Eng. from J^aris in 1436, 
and from many cities in Gnienne. He 
joined the league of revolted nobles in 
1464, for which act Louis teinporanlj 
deprived him of hjs estates. 

Dunolly, tu. of Gladstone co., Viotorin. 
Au.Stralja, 30 in. W.N.W. of Cnstelmaine. 
I’op. 1000. 

Dunoon, popular watering-place of 
Cowal, Argyllshire, .Scotland, on the lirth 
of Clyde, 74 m W. of Greenock. The 
ruins remain of a castle which uos 
formerly the seat of the Stew'arts. It was 
the site of hanging of thirty-six Lanionts 
by the Campbells in 1643. There is a 
monument to Robert Burns's Highland 
Mary, who was born in D. The tn. is 
pleasant and well built, with a steamboat 
pier and esplanade, and Is the scene of 
the ann. Cowal highland games. Pop. 
8700. 

Dunraven and Mount Earl, Windham 
Thomas Wyndham-Quin, fourth Earl of 
(1841-1026), Eng. politician, b. at Adare 


I President of the Irish Reform Association. 
He strongly advocated the policy known 
fis ‘ devolution,' whicli was denounced by 
the gov., with the result that the chief 
secretary of Ireland, Mr. Wyndham, re- 
signed from oHico m 1 905. Lord D. was a 
keen yachtsman, and twice tried, without 
success, for the America Cup, in 1893 and 
1895. His pubs. Include : The, Great 
Divide : Travels in the Upper Yellowstone 
in the Summer of 1874 (1876), The Irish 
Question (1880), Eelf -Instruction in the 
Theory and Practice of Navigation (1900), 
The Ijcgajc^j of Past Years (1911), The 
Crisis in Ireland : Federal Union through 
Devolution. (1920) and Past Times and 
Pastimes (1922). 

Dunrossness, peninsula in the S. of 
Shetland mainland, Scotland, which tcT- 
ininates in Sumbnrgh Head. The par. in- 
cludes part of Pomona and Fair Is. Piets 
Castle is a cylindrical structure or broch 
1.58 ft. in circumference at the base and 
40 ft. high. Pop. 3(Hak 

Duns, or Dunse, police bor. of Berwick- 
shire, Scotland, 30 m. VV. of Bcrwick-on- 
Tweed. It has a corn exchange and a tn. 
liali. Duns Scotus and Thomas Boston 
were natives. In 1699 Gen. Leslie, with 
his army of Covenanters, encamped on 
Duns Law. a high mound rising some 
700 ft. Pop. 1700. 

Dunsany, Edward John Moreton Drax 
Plunkett, eighteenth Baron, Irish play- 
wright ; b. July 24, )878 ; eldest son 
of seventeenth baron. Educated at Eton 
and Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Formerly Lieut., Coldstream Guards ; 
Captain, Royal luniskilling Fusiliers. Suc- 
ceeded to barony, 1899. Fought in the 
S. African War 1899-1900, at Battle.? of 
Belmont, Graspan, Moddor R., and 
Mtigersfontein ; and in the 1914-18 War. 
Unsuccessfully coutijsted W. W’ilts. as a 
Conservative, Jan. 1906. In 1909 his 
hrst play, The Glittering Gate, was pro- 
duced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 
The play shows a dead burglar and a dead 
murderer, before the gate of heaven which 
they have to force open to gain admission 
to find nothing inside. In 1911 came 
King Argimenes and the Unknoun War- 
rior ; also — probably Ins best jjl.'iy — 2'he 
Gods of the Mountain, in which a company 
of beggars, with an arttul genius to lead 
them, impose them.selves upon a city as 
gods — with tlie result they are punished 
by becoming real green-jade gods, pure 
and immovable. Other plays of his are : 
The Golden Doom (1912). A Night at an 
Inn (1916), The Tents of the Arabs (1920), 
The Laughter of the Gods (1919), If (1921 ), 
Alexander, and 'Three Small Plays U925), 
Mr. Faithful (1927), The Old Folk of the 
Centuries (193(»). Lord Adrian (1933). 
Plays for Earth and Air (1937). These 
plays arc intellectual dreams. They 
deal in mythology ; but it is a m>'tboIogy 
of the author’s own. Ho has id.so pub. 
some volfl. of tales notably those of the 
adventure^ of ‘ Mr. Jorkens/ Also writes 
novels, one of bis best being The JFise 
Woman (1933). See D.'s autobiography. 
Patches of Sunlight (1938). 
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Dunsoore, vil. of Scotland, in co. Dum- 
fries, 10 m. N.W. of the tn. of that name. 
It is chiefly noted for the fact that Bnrns 
once lived there* Pop. 1000. 

Dunsinane, ono of the Sidlaw Hills in 
Perfclishiro, Scotland. It has an elevation 
of 1012 ft., and is situated 81 in. X.K. of 
Perth. On it^» summit ore the remains of 
‘ Maclietli’s Castle,’ where Siward, Earl of 
Northumbria, is supposed to ivave defeated 
Macbeth in 1054. Sec Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, IV. i. 1)2. 

Dunsink, hill 4 m. N.W. of Dublin, on 
whidi is the observatory of Trinity Ool- 
loffe. 

Duns Scotus, Johannes (1265 or 1274- 
131)8), medieval philosopher. His birth- 
place is viucortaui. Duns in Berwdekshiro, 
Dunstanc in Northumberland, and Diimmi 
(Down) in N. Ireland, all claiming that 
honour. It is supposed tliat ho becaino a 
Pranclscuii and stiidie^l and lectured 
(about 1301) at Oxford. In 1304 he 
moved to I*ari3, and three years later the 
doctor’s degree was conferred upon him 
by the univ., and ho was appointed regimt 
of the theological school. In 1308 he was 
despatched to Cologne to found a univ. 
and rf. there a few months after his 
arrival. D. S. acquired tiic title ‘ Doctor 
bubtilis * on account of his dialectical 
ingenuity and wit. In philosophy he 
reTived nominalism in a mitiiratod form 
and denied the real distinction between 
essence and existence. In Iticology ho 
strongly upheld the doctrine ot the Im- 
maculate Cone<.*ptiou, 'which was opposed 
by the Dominicans, caUed Tlioniists, be- 
cause they went? followers of Tliomas 
Aqumas. Scotus also proachi'd tiiat no 
one could attain to a pur e knowledge of 
theology by reason alone, tiiat revelation 
must give part of that knowledge. Dur- 
ing the Rtwival of fiOarning, tiic Seotists, 
we are t<<dd, * raged in every pnlpit,’ and 
Lillis ‘ Diinsmen ’ gave tiie wor<l ’ dunce.’ 
meaning a dullaivi, or ignoriimu-v. Scotus 
wrote comment anes,ori tlio Bible and on 
Aristotle, and Uie Scnffurcs of Peter Dom- 
bard, called Opiis OxohirnKe, or Anqli- 
canurrt, A (complete ed. of Ins works was 
pub. in thirteen vols. b\ i^nko Winidiug 
in Lyons, 1639 ; reprinted ti’aris), P'^l)l-.>. 
See W. J. Townsend, 'I'hr (U'nrM School men, 
1S81 ; 11. Seeherg, Die 2'1md(tgic des Duns 
Scolns, 1900 ; E. Longpr6, Ln Dhilosophie 
du iMns Scotus, 1921 ; C, H. Harris, 
Dans Scotus (with bibliography) 1027. 

Dunstable, tn. u.i. N.W. ol London, 
in the rr. of Bedfordshire. IL i-* coiine< ted 
by brunches witJi two main railway lines. 
8ince the eighteenth century it has been 
chiefly engaged in the nianuf. of straw 
Ixats and now has also consriderable print- 
ing weak-., and manufs. of sparking plugs. 
D. is Jiukf-d w’ith hist., because its Augus- 
tinlan puory, founded by Henry I. in tUe 
early twelfth century, was the scene of the 
first mii'acie play poTformod In England ; 
because Ounirier hero annulled Oatiierino 
of Aragon’s mifjriage (1533), and lieK-au^o 
until 1643 it possessed an Eleanor Oross. 
The ctinreh of St. Peter and .St. I’aul is a 
remnani of the old priory. On the nearby 
D. Downs is the London //Ook»gleal 
Society’s Whipsnado 4eoo, and the head- 


quarters of the London Gliding Club. 
Pop. 8900. 

Ounstafinage, ruined castle in Arg>'U- 
shlro, Scotland, on Loch Etlve, 21 in. 
N.E. of Oban. According to tradition it 
was the royal seat of the Dalriadan kings. 
It was captured by Robert tho Hriice in 
1308, and became tho stronghold of tho 
Campbells and IVTacdongais. It formed 
an Eng. military station during the risings 
of 1715 and ITI.t, and for a while the 
prison of Flora JMaedoiiald in 1746. In 
1910 tho diiko of Argyll disputed the 
ownership, but the ease w^as decided in 
favour of A. J. Campbell, heretlitary cari- 
tain of D. 

Dunstan, Saint (c. 925-988), Eng. awdi- 
bishop and statesman, b. at or near 
Glastonbury, in Somersetshire of noble 
inirents. After receiving a eareful edu- 
cation, he was taken by his uncle. Aid- 
helm, to AtUelstan’s court. He did rmt 
remain here, however, but retired to a 
hennitogo near Glastonbury, uhere ho 
devoted liimself to a life of prayer and 
austerity. In 940, on the aect'-ssioii of 
Edmund, D. was called from his retire- 
ment and made Abbot of Glastonbury, 
and he rebuilt and rostoreil tho abbey. 
The next king, EdrtHi, gave 1). almost un- 
limited power, and the prelate used this 
to introdiioo the Henedictine order into 
England and stneily enforce oceJesiastJenl 
discipline. For a time 1). lost his influ- 
ence, but it was soon regained, and in 9r>9 
he was made archbishop of Canterbury. 
Ho inaiutainod almost absolnto powi'r 
during the reigns of Edgar and Edmund, 
but hi.s credit and inllueneo declined aft^r 
the murder of the latter prince. Ho 
retired to (Janterbury, vvliere be died. 

Dunstanburgh Castle is sitnnkHt on the 
Northumbrian eriast, England, 8 m. N.E. 
of Alnwick. The eldfs are basaltic in 
structure, and the (iiinrlz crystals found 
m tho noighbourhood are called Dunstaii- 
burgb diamonds. 

Dunster, pieture.'^fiuo mrkt. tn. in 
Romersetshiro, England, 2.’i m. N.SV. of 
Taimton. Has an aiict, castle and a 
quaint wood»jn yarn mrkt.. Pop. 8oU. 

Dunsterville, Major-General L. C. ( 1 865 - 
1946), Hrlt. soldier, who entered tho Royal 
Sussex Regiment in 1884, rca< blijg rank 
of Major-Gen. in 1918. Ho trau'd'erred 
to tho Indian SlalV Corps in 1887, and 
held various important staff apjioint- 
incnts. Served in tho WuKJrisfcan 1894- 
1 895, N.W. Frontier ( India) ) 897-8, China 
1900, and Great War eamiiuigns. (Jom- 
mandoil Dunster J^'oret*. expedition tii 
Baku, which was detat'ned friun Mc.so- 
potamian Expeditionary I^Vuv.e from .fan. 
to Rept. 1918. O. was Kipling’s original 
of ‘ Stalky.’ He wrote! Adventures of 
Jhmsicr Force (1920), Stalhv*s Ueniinis- 
cemes (1928), More rtdma (1931), and 
Stalky/ Settles Down (193‘i). 

Duntocher, tn., Scotland, co. Dtm- 
bart/on, K m, N.W. of GlAsgow. Manufs. 
farm tools. INip. 30U0. ? 

Dunton, J<]ihn (1050-1733), Eng. book- 
seller, b, at Graffham, W.lSuflsox, who had 
a bustness at the 'Si,ern of tbe Haven, near 
the Royal EK^4lange, f^ondon. He pub. a 
number of political pamphiets and snirftas 
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f>n the Whig side, and an interesting anto- He was educated by the Jesuits at the 
biography, The Life and Errors of John College do Vangirard, where ho learned 
Dnnton (1705), ed. with a memoir by J. pianoforte from C6sar Franck, and after- 
Nichols (1818). wards took private lessons in composition 

Dunwioh, par. and vil. of Kngland in E. from the same master. His few works 
Suffolk. It is situated on the coast 4^ tn. include a symphonic poem, L&nore and a 
S.W. of Soiithwold. It is now merely a noctnrno Aux Etoiles, but he is chiefly 
small watering-place, owing to tho dis- remembered for fifteen songs, among them 
astrous action of f,ho sea, which lias been ‘ Soiipir * and ‘ Chanson Tnste.* Ho was a 
undermining the tn. since the fourteenth fierce critic of his owm work and destroyed 
century. It is, however, historically sev. songs, and tho music ho wrote for 
interesting. King Sigebert built there a Pnslikin’s Itusnlka. Ho retired to Swdt- 
jialo-oe for himself and a church for Bishop zerland, suffering from neurasthenia, and 
Felix. It was formerly tho cap. of E. died almost fifty years after his last pub. 
Anglia and from 07.3 to 870 the head of a composition. 

l)Lshop*s see. In the reign of Edward III. Duperrey, Louis Isidore (1786-1865), 
the sea destroyed 100 houses. It .sent Fr. navigator, h. in Paris. Ho accom- 
two members to Parliainciit from 1200 to panied Frcy<-1 net on his voyage of exiilora- 
1 832. Tho oorporfition was not abolished tion in the Pacific (1817-20), and on hln 
until 1886, although the pop. was only IHO return to France ho was given tho com- 
in 1020. There was a monastery at D. mand of the f In 1822-25 he ex- 
until tho sca swallowed it up. Fop. plored parts of Australia and New Guinea, 

Duodecimals, system of arithmetical and on his return pub. Voyage autour du 
notation where the local value of a <ligit J/om/e (1 826-.3()). 

increases by powers of 12 as it moves Iq Dupin, Andr6 Marie Jean Jacques (1783— 
1hf3 left, Jnstwid of by powers of 10 as in 186.5). known as the Elder (in reference tc> 
the ordinary or decimal notation. Two his brother, Charles (1784-1873), engineer 
(‘xtra syiniiols are rcduircd, one to denote and economist), Fr. statesman and advo- 
10 und one to denote 11. The advantage cMo born at Varzy in Ni6vre. In J811 
of .such a system , jf universally adopted, appointed to servo on tho commission 
ari-ses from the fact that 1 2 splits up into charged with codification of the laws of the 
the small fa'torv J.2.3. This method of empire, and in 1815 ho sat for a few 
notation was used by tbo Batiyloniuus and months in tho Chamber of Deputies on the 
otl\er auct. peoplo.s, and rernaias today in side of the Liberal Opposition. He was 
measures of quantity, i.e. dozen (12), president of the (Jhambor eight times be- 
gross(12 N 12 1 11) ; in the div.s. of the tween tho years 1832 and 1848, revsignmg 

clock; Eng. currency (12<f. ^ Is.), etc. in ISIH on failing to secure tho crown 
D. unf/i/acfic, as practised by surveyors, is for the young count of Paris. Tho 
a. system by which tbo wilculation of emperor restored him to his former office- 
squaro uioasuro and cubic measure is re- m 1857. I). 'a wTitings are numerous and 

• bleed to operations iii tlic powers of 12. include : 7-^rmcfpm Jvris Oivilis (1806), 
The table for squaro measure is 12 s^q. in M^noires et plaidoyers de lUfiO an I"' jan- 

- 1 superticial prime; 12 superficial ricr (1 830), and ou sowren7r.9 

primes 1 sep ft. That for cubic uica- /forrerm (185.5-57). Nc« J . Ortolan, iVofice 
suros IS 12 cub. in. =» 1 soH<l secoiul : 12 vur Dupin^ 1840. 

.solid siMJOuds - 1 solid prime; 12 .solid Dupleix, Joseph Francois, Marquis d& 
primes == I cub. ft. (1697-1763), governor-gen. of Fr. India, 

Duodenal Ulcer, see under Ui.ckii. h. at I.iandrecles, Nord, France. In 

Duodenum, see under Dicirstion and 1 7 15 he went to India in the serviee of tho 
INTKSTIXK.S. Fr. E, India Companv and m 1720 wa.s 

Dupanloup, Filix Antoine Philibert ; elected a member of t he council at I^oii- 
(18n2-78), Ill-hop of Orleans, born at (lichery. In 1712 be wni? uppolnted 
F^lix, near Cliaiiibcry in .s.ivoy. Or- ‘ governor-gen. of Fr. India. When war 
dained a priest in 1825. lie txsame n vicar I bmko out betw’ocm France and Fnglaiid 

• >f the Madeleine, Pans, <ind for u tiiae j m 1741, I), slnwe to «)btuin the ^tseon- 

tutor to tho Orleans prinens. Latc'r J»e ' dcuiey of France in In lia by making 
hmndod the fiiiiu'uis aeadeuiy at overt.ure.s to tho native prine(*<. Ife laid 
Jiyiiointhe. In ISP.) he wa*- a ppeunted siege to Fort St. i>:ivld (1 747). and spread 
Uishop of Orleans, ilis edueational cIcm-- his troops over (ho (’nrnatie. He 
Irlriea had a, lai -rcaclnng iulbu'nc'e, and j attempted the subiumition «»f tho S. of 
Im wrote many lu«c»ks on the subjec-t to j India, and at one nine wits proclaimed its 
propagate bi*^ tlieories. Among these an’ viceroy by thc^ niiti\es. His plana were. 
Methods geiJralf du enieehisme (1810,' however, dcftaled hv Clive, until ho was 
De V Bdxu'aiion il850), ] >e, fa Iluufr Ed rc- I summarily reealhsl by tho Fr. gov. in 
ration inU'lleetuelle (1855), and L'/tTnyaiif j 175 1, and was nevi r rewarded for the un- 
(1869). D. wfts a leader of the moderat*’ j doubted .services he rendered to hi.s 
Catholics, ainl his writings on eeeles. and i country. See TPnillo Hamont, iHipltnx^ 
religious subjects iueludi* La Sonveroineti ' d'aprts sa cornspandanci 1881 : 

lumiificale (is(i(i), Mariagc chTtttcn < i\, On.stonnet, fhtyleix, ses expeditions et 
(I860), and ifisfidre de Ao/re Snyneur ] ses pro jets. : U. B. Malleson, 

./fSiM C'Arisf (1 870). ThoJimrnnlintimcde ^in the Rulers of Imiia serios), 1800 : and 
Mgr. Dupanfvupvtased.hy Bra-neliereauin tho lives In E. Uii6i’in, 1908, and J- Bld- 
1902, See llvc.s by F. Lagrange { Fhig. trans. dulph, 19lv . 

by Lady Herbert, 1885), E. Faguet, 1914. Duplex Querela (Lat., twofold com- 
Duporo (Mario Eugene), Henri (Fouques) plaint), process in eccle.s. causes, consisting 
(1848-1933), Fr. ®omp<wor, h. at Paris, of an appeal from an authority to ono 
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above It, as from a bishop to an arch- ) His * Crossiner tho Bridge ' is In the Wal- 
bisbop, and from an archbishop to the lace Collection, London. See life by J. 
crown InconnciL Claretie. 1879. 


Duplicate Ratio, tho proportion or ratio 
which tho squares of any numbers bear 
in relation to that of tho radical quantities. 
If any number of quantities be continued 
proportionals, the ratio of the first to the 
third will be a duplicate ratio of that of 
the first and second. 

Dupnilza, tn. of Bulgaria, 22 m. S. of 
Sofia. It grows tobacco and is noted for 
its springs. Pop. 15,000. 

Dupont de Nemours, Pierre Samuel 
(1739—1817), Fr. economist and states- 
man, b. at Paris, negotiated with the Eng. 
commissioner the reettguition of the 
Independence of the II. S. A. Went to 
U.S.A. in 1799, where ho was employed by 
Jeflerson. His family settled in U.S.A., 
where they estab. themselves at Powder 
Mill In Delaware, in tho production of 
gun-powder. The business grew, and by 
1903 the descendants of 1). de N. con- 
trolled 100 companies : In 1915 E. /. LHi 
Pont de yetnnurs <£' Co. was founded in 
Delaware and became a leading Ainer. 
chemical firm with many and varied 
Interests, among them the production of 
nylon artificial silk. 

Dupont, Pierre (1821-70), Fr. poet. 
b. at Lyons, son of a blacksmith, but 
being left an orphan at the age of five, 
ho was brought up by a ^illago priest. 
In 1 839 ho went to Paris, and three years 
later a song of his received a prize from 
the Academy. His best-known songs 
are : La Chanson de bU, La i ’ache blanche 
and Le Braconnier. They were collected 
under Chants et chansons (1852-54) and 
Chants et podsies (7th ed. 18G2). See 
D6chant, Biographic de Pierre Dupont^ 
1871, and C. Lenient, Podsic pcUriotique 
en France^ 1889. 

Diippel, or Dybdl, vil. of Sleswig, Den- 
mark, on the peninsula of .Sundc^vitt, 
15 m N.E. of Flensburg. It was the site 
of a struggle between the Danes an«l Qers. 
in 1848-49, and w-as bombarded by tho 
Prussians in 1804. 

Dupr6, Giovanni (1817-1809), Tuscan 
sculptor, of humble Fr. origin, b. at 
Siena. As a boy he was put to hard 
manual toil, but was carlj’ fortunate in 
obtaining the help of the Horn, priestliood, 
who grave him the means of studying sculp- 
ture. Some busts of cardinals shown in 
Homo made a sensation. Those were 
followed by tho figures of ‘ Abel and Cain,’ 
a work which w'as shown at the Paris 
Salon in 1855. Among his best works were 
the ‘ Triumph of the dross ’ ; a superb 
flgruro of ‘ Cain * ; ‘ Picta ’ ; and the bust 
of Mme. Dora D’lstria. lie died in 
poverty. Bee life by H. S. I'riezc, 1888. 

Dupr6, Jules (1811-89), Fr. painter, 
b. at Nantes. He was the son of a por- 
celain inanuf., and worked first in his 
father’s, and later in his uncle’s china 
factory, D. belonged to tho romantic 
school of landscape painters, and painted 
nature best in her tempestuous moods. 
On his visit to England in 1831 he learnt 
much from Constable’s pictures. D.’s 
best-known works are : * ITie Forest of 
Fontainebleau,’ * Morning and Evening.’ 


Dupr5, Marcel (6. 1886), Fr. organ-vir- 
tuoso and composer, and one of tho 
greatest improvisators. Organist at Notre- 
Darao, Paris. 

Dupuy de Ldme, Stanislas Charles Henri 
Laurent (1816-85), Fr. naval architect, 
b. at Pl^meur, near L’Orlent. He studied 
at the Kcole Polytechniquo and In Eng- 
land. Ho designed the first Fr. war 
steamer, the Napoldon (1848-52), and in- 
vented methods of changing sailing men- 
of-war into steamers. During tho siege 
of Paris he planned a steering balloon, but 
tho siege was over before it was put to any 
use. He was appointed Tnspecteur- 
G6n6ral du Mat^Tlcl de la ^Marine in 1866, 
was elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1860, and a senator for life iii 
1877. 

Dupuytren, Guillaume, Baron (1777- 
1835), Fr. surgeon, 5. at Pierre-Bufiicre, 
Haute Vierno, struggled with poverty 
until, in 1801, ho received a coveted 
anatomical appointment in Paris. His 
connection with tlio HOtel-Dicu dates 
from 1808, and in 1815 ho became cliief 
surgeon. He was an imlefatigable stu- 
dent, (‘.specially of morbid anatomy, en- 
joyed a high reputation for the skill with 
wlUch he performed a number of difficult 
operations, and throughout his lifii lec- 
tured to crowded balls of .students. 
Among hLs bc«t known works the 
Treatise on Artijiciul Anns (1828) is one of 
many. 

Duquesne, banking post-bor. of Alleg- 
henj' eo., Peimsylyama, II.S.A., 10 in. 
8.E. of Pittsburgh, on the Monongahcla 
R., and on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
It has steel works and blast, furnaces. 
Pop. 20,600. 

Duquesne, Abraham, Marquis (1610— 
1688), Fr. admiral, b. at Dieppe. He first 
joined the merchant service, and took 
part in the defeat of the Spaniards at the 
capture of the Lerins Is. (1637). He also 
fought at Guetana (1638), Coruna (16.19), 
Tarragona (1611), and Barcelona (1643). 
In 1676 lie defoaU'd the combined fleets of 
Spain and Holland off Stromboll, for 
which victory ho was made a marquis by 
Louis XIV. He also bombarded Algiers 
(1682-83) and Genoa (1681), and did 
much service to his country by reorganis- 
ing the Fr. fleet. Bee A. Jal, Abraham 
Diiqutsne et la Marine de son Temps, 
1873. 

Duquesne, Fort, Fr. fort and trading- 

ost built in 17,')4 on tho site where Pltts- 

urgh now stands. Tlio Brit, expedition 
against it under Braddock was repulsed 
in 1755, but in 1758 Gen. Forbes (captured 
it from the Fr., and In the following year 
began the building of Pittebnrgh and Fort 
Pitt. In honour of vVilHam Pitt, then Prime 
Minister of England. 

Duquesnoy, Francois (1549-1646), a 
Flemish sculptor, commonly known ns 
Francois Flamand or (It.), II Flamingo. 
Ho chiefly excelled in mddellJng children. 
He executed groups of children for tho 
high altar at .St. Peter’s, Romo ; a ‘ Con- 
cert of Cherubim ’ in the church of the 
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Holy Apostles, Naples ; * St. Susanna/ 
In the Loretto church at Rome ; and ‘ St. 
Andrew/ in the basilica of St. Peter’s. 
D. died at Livorno and it was supposed 
that he had boon poisoned by his brother. 

Duralumin, alloy of aluminium (94 per 
cent), contaiuihg also copper, manganese, 
magnesium and silicon. It was invented 
in 1906 by Wilson, and for many years 
was the strongest of light alumlialum 
alloys, having tlio then peculiar property 
of hardening spontoneously after a special 
heating process. But since then (c. 1925) 
various other alloys having similar 
properties have been developed. In its 
strongest state D. is as good as mild steel, 
but not so ductile and only one-third of 
its weight. Resists atmospheric corrosion 
but requires protection against sea water. 

Duramen, in botany, is the heartwood, 
or older internal portion of the secondary 
wood, as distinguished from the outer 
sap-wood (albumurn). 

Durance, rlv. of France, which rises 
near Mont Gen6vre. Its course is ohieflv 
S.W. until it reaches Pertuis. when it 
turns N.W. It pusses through Hautes- 
Alpea and Basses- A1 pcs. About 3 m. 
S.W, of Avignon it joins the Rhone. Its 
total length Is 218 m., and the chief 
tributaries are the Buech and Verdon. 

Durand, Ghcries Auguste Emile, sre 
Carolus-I)c:va\. 

Durango, (1) mountainous state of 
JMexIco, 42,272 sq. m. in area, with a pop. 
of 483,800. The rugged pcjaks of the 
►Sierra Madro cross the W. where grizzly 
bears, wolves, deer and wild turkeys are 
found. Cotton is indigenous ; Columims 
saw Indians clothed with it in 1502. The 
Toltecs believed that the god of the air 
had taught them its use, and it is still ono 
of the gi*eat staples of 1). Corn, tobacco, 
fruits, and sugar cane arc also produced, 
and cattle-breeding is carnoil on. The 
iron int. is almost tlio only one known, and 
is nearly 1 in. in leiigtli. There are also 
rich gold, silver anil copper mines. (2) 
Cap. of the state 0207 ft. above sea-level, 
has an almost matchless climate, and the 
region round it is an open-air sanatorium. 
The cathedral is 250 ft. long by I.'jII ft. 
high. The cotton mills aro important. 
Mon and women proiiieiiado in the evening 
separately, going in opposite directions. 
There is a Bull King, as in other Mexican 
tns. I*op. 33,000. (3) Tn. in the Basque 

Provs., Spain. Pop. 5500. 

Dur&nis, or Durr&nis, the dominant race 
of Afghans, comprising the Zirak and tlic 
Pan J pal. Tlicy inhabit tho N. slopes of 
the Safed Koh. 

Durant, banking post-tn. in Bryan co,, 
Oklahoma, fJ.S.A., 19 m. N.E. of Denison 
It is an agric. centre, and has cotton and 
cotton-seed oil industries. The tn. re- 
ceived a charter in 1904. Pop. 10,000. 

Durante, Ser, poet of Tuscany who 
flourished in the early part of tho tliirtcenth 
century and made an adaptation of the 
Homan de la Hose, See G. MoasaMnti. 
Inventario clei. MSS. lialiani delle JJiblio- 
techedi Hrancia (vol. iii.), 1888. 

Durazno, name of a dept, and city of 
Uruguay, S. America. Vast numbers of 
sheen aro pastured in the dist. Tho tn. 


is on the main line from Montevideo to 
Rivera, and is situated on the Y1 R. 
Area of the dept. 5525 sq. m. Pop. 
95,100 ; (tn.) 13,500. 

Durazzo, or Durrds (anct. Epidamnus 
and Dyrrachium), port on the bay of 
Durazzo, some 49 m. S. of Scutari 
(Shkodfir), in Albania. Epidamnus was 
founded in the seventh century by settlers 
from Corinth and Corevra. The Roms., 
who seized it early in the fourth century 
B.C., preferred to call the place Dyrra- 
chium. It was a favourite harbour at 
which to embark Rom. troops sailing 
eastward, and it was hero that Porapey 
gained a short-lived triumph over Coesar, 
before his defeat at Philippi (48 b.c.). 
It was destroyed by an earthquake in 
345 A.D., and was besieged and taken in 
481, 1082 and 1185. Belonged to Venice 
from 1392-1 501, and then to the Turks. It 
was tho cap. of Albania during the 1914-18 
War. A sand bar blocks the harbour, 
though olive oil and grain are still ex- 
ported. I’rom It tho retreating Serbs 
were shipped to safety In 1915 by Fr, 
vessels. Pop. 9000. 

Durban, port and lai*gest city of the 
prov. of Natal, t3. Africa. It lies on a 
landlocked tidal bay and a magnificent 
harbour, the only one of any importance 
between Delagoa Bay and E. London. 
The inner basin covers about 7 sq. m. with 
3 m. of quays, and a flying boat station. 
It is tho clearing-house for all tho coast 
products, such as sugar, tea, 005*00 and 
fibre. It exports the coal of Natal, and 
has a whaling industry. D. has become a 
sea-side resort, and many thousand 
visitors live there during tho winter, when 
tho climate resembles that of tho b. of 
Franco. Tho tn. and suburbs are very 
beautiful, especially that on the Berea, a 
range of hills with fine views, on which 
there are four public parks. Fruit is very 
Iilcntiful, including tho orange, mango, 
pineapple, guava, shaddock, etc. There 
aro an art gallery, a museum, a handsome 
tn. hall, etc., erected at a cost of £352,000, 
new law courts, a Market House ^hich 
cost £57,000, and botanic gardens. The 
Victoria Embankment along the Bay side 
has a memorial to Vasco da Gama, who is 
reputed to have passed what ls now D. on 
Ghrlstmas Day, 1197, naming it Natal 
after tho natal day of Christ ; evidence, 
however, points to tho lact tliat it was 
Pongoland wliich da Gama discovered. 
The city owes its foundation to Lieut. 
Francis Farewell who, impressed by the 
possibilities of the harbour, lioisted the 
Union Jack at Pi»rt Natal in 1824, ob- 
taining a cession of land from King Cboka 
of tho Zulus. The rommuuity was named 
I), in 1835, after .'^ir Benjamin D’Urban, 
then governor of the Cape. Salisbury Is., 
in Durban Bay, was converted Inte a 
naval base during the Second World War 
at a cost of some £2,000,000. The base 
grow out of a former mangrove swamp. 
A railway and road causeway linking the 
is. to the Bluff were also constructed. Tho 
base is commodious enough to take any 
typo of ship In the Royal Navy. Pop. 
338,800 of whom 117,200 are Europeans, 
and 221,600 are coloured. 
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C. Riiasell, OM Durban, 1899; 
H. C. MacKeartiui, Vraddc Days in Natal, 
1930; A. F. Ilatteiylcy, Portrait of a 
Colony, 1940. 

Durbar (from IVrsian darbar, meaninor 
‘ court * or ‘ au<lloiice ’), tho executive 
tjouncil of a native ])rovlnco of India ami 
formerly used In this souse bv' Indian 
chieftain'?, who diarus-sed state administm- 
tion and other business in 3). To-day the 
word is most commonly applied to such 
ceremonial leatherings or festivals as Lord 
Lytton held at Delhi in 1 877. lor the pur- 
pose of proclaimiiiff Queen Victoria Em- 
press of India. Didhi was the s<*eno of 
similar state functions in 1903 and 1912, 
wlieii Edward VII, and Cleoi*ge V. were 
proclaimed emperor. 

Diir«n, industrial tn. on the Rocr, 18 J in. 
K. of Aachen, in Itliineland, (Jermany. It 
is a railway centre. Its Gothic church, 
the Anuaklrche, of the thirteenth to four- 
teenth century, the Geuandhaus of ll.'iO. 
Kornhaus of 1688, aud a musoum sulferod 
darnaf^e or destruction in bombing and the 
battles of 1945. It was noted tor inaiiufs. 
of metal goods, chemicals, glass and paper. 
Jn the early months of 19 1.> D. became the 
i-entre of most bitter lighting for the 
Roer riv. and suffered much destruction. 
The Amors, occupied half the tn. on Feb. 
24, 1945, and the remainder a few days 
later. Wecjtrhv Fpont in Second 
World W.\k. Pop. 40,000. 

Ddrer, Albrecht (Albert) (1 171-1528), 
famous Ger. painter and engraver, son of a 
goldsmith. Founder of the Ocr. school 
of painting, he uaa also considered the 
inventor of the art of etching and of 
printing woodcuts In two colours. Ilis 
ooppcr-plate. engravings arc especially 
famous, and he ranks higher as a designer 
of woodcuts than as a painter. In 1480 
lie became a impil' of the great painter 
Michael Wohlgemuth. From 1190-94 he 
went on a toiir probably through Gcr., 
vlslUng Strasburg, Colmar, Pasle, and 
Venice, where Mantegna's works im- 
pressed him greiftly. On hLs return he 
married Agnes Frey, but their union Is 
thought to have been an unhapi»y one. 
For a time he probably worked In IN ohlge- 
miith’8 studio, but by 1497 had luie of his 
own. D. went to Venice, 150.5-7, where he 
painted ‘ The Martydoin of St. Rartliolo- 
inew.’ . In 1512 he became court painter 
to Majrimilian I., and i»aint€Ml fop him 
‘ The Virgin with many Angels.’ lie was 
deputy for Nuremberg at the Augsiujrg 
Diet, 1518, and painted Maximilian '.s por- 
trait there. In 1.521-2 U. and his wife 
visited the Netiierlands and won the 

S atronage of Charles V. Ho favoured the 
octrines of the Reformation and was a 
friend of Luther. The mural decoration.^ 
of Nuremberg city hall—-’ The Caiurnny 
Of Apelles ’ and ‘ The Triumph of Maxi- 
milian * — were designed by D. .Nmong 
his most famous engravings are : ‘ Adam 
and Kvo ’ (1504), ’ The Nativity * The 
Great Horso * and ‘ The Little Horse * 
(1605), * Melancholia * and * St. Jerome in 
his Study' (1.514), 'The Knight, Death, 
and the Devil ' (1.513), ‘ The ProdlgiU 
Son * (1503). Noted woodcuts are : ‘ The 
Apocalypse ' (sixtesn subjects, including 


the Revelation of St. John, 1498), ‘The 
Greater J^a»sMion ’ (twelve siibleots), * Tho 
Lefl‘?er DaKKioii ’ (thirty-Heven Hnhjoots). 
Arnoijg Ills best picture.'? are : ‘ The Feast 
of the Rosary’ (150f>, now in Strnhow 
monastery, near I’rague), ‘ Martyrdom of 
the 10,000 CMirlstians ’ (1508, Vienna (5al- 
lery). ‘ Adoration of the Magi ’ (1504, 
Glllzi, Floreiiee), ‘ Adam and Eve * 
(Florence), ‘ Adoration of the Trinity ’ 
(1511, Imperial (Jallery, Vienna), ‘The 
Four Apostl(*!s ’ (1520, Munieh Gallerj ), 
* Grucilixiou ’ (1511). Among his por- 
traits are those of Uaphaol, Melauchthon, 
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Erasmus, nnd liimself. 'Phe .series 
ougravings known as ‘ 9'he Pa.s^?i(ni in 
(Jopiier,’ was done between 1508 and 1513. 
All D.’.s Work i.s markeil hy t'xubcrant 
imaginatioD, sulilimiLv. and correotnt^s 
of tiesign, but soino critics lament the lack 
of It. training. 1). vvrolo on gcometrv 
and pci'^pcctive, on meiisur.'itlon (152.5), 
on foitilicatioii (1527) ; J’icr Jfurher ilber 
die Proportion apj»earlng in 1528. ,SVc 
Lady E. Eastlaki , Pii^e (treat Paintem, 
1883 ; G. Jj. .Schefer, The Arhst'ft Alarrietl 
Life, 1818 ; D. lim-fkhordt, IMre.rs Aufen^ 
Ifialiin, tiascl, 1892 ; M. 'Auv.kMv, Albrer/U 
Purer, 1900. 

Duress (from Lat. ddritUi, harshnoes), a 
legal term for ‘ cop'^ttalnt.’ It is 0[>en 
to a dehunlant tf> advance a plea of D. 
If he has beiai driven by menace (per 
minas) of death or bodily harm to commit 
some act which would flormally constitute 
a crime or mlfitlemcauo^r. Tho constraint 
may akso conRlst of imbrisoDment. 

D'Urfey, Thomas (1953-1723), poet and 
dramatist, porhaiw better known os * Tom 
Durfoy,' wus a writer from childhood. At 
the ago of Dventy -throe he witnessed tho 
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production at the Kinff’s Tbofitro of liis 
fii'st play, 7'he iSiege of Memptna (lOTii). 
ii traffody that was not a succohr. lie 
was happier in attractlni? favour with 
the many comedies that followed his 
first elYort. flo wi’ote a ^reat number of 
popular songs. Ho also issued : Toles 
'I’rugical ami Com tral {170 i), >itories Moral 
and Comical (1707), as well as other 
uorks. A noted w'it, his prt^seneo was 
sought in society, and among his ad- 
mirers "was Ctiarles II. See (Jr. Daniel, 
Ijocc'a Last Labour Not 1803 ; S. 

Daring Gould, Devonshire Clutracters and 
Sironge Nrenis, 1908. 

Durga, see Devi. 

Durham, John George Lambton, Earl of 
(179‘J~1 KDj), eldest son of W. H. Lniiibtou 
ol Laiubton Castle, nud M.P. for Durham. 
Kng. ht{ite.sraan, educated at Eton, and 
afterwards served in tlie 10th Hussars. At ^ 
the early age of twenty, he married Miss 
Harriet (’holmoiideley, by wJiom he Iiad 
thi'Lsj daughtertj. After the death (d his 
wafe in IMl,), he married in tlio following 
vear Lady Lonisa Klizahoth, a daughter 
of E.arl Grey. In 1828 lie was raised to 
the peerage, taking the title of Daron D. 
In 1830 ho herame. a member of the 
rabinet as Lord Privy .Seal. The liberal- 
ity and ultimate success of the Kelonn 
Dill are sai to s,., ;)iietty due. to him. lie 
went to Kiissia m IXIlo as amhass/nlor, 
ami remained there two vears, aft» r wlneh 
he was sent to (’amula as (doviTiior- 
lieneral, 1838. His immediate ta^k was 
to iaquiro into the causes of unrest m the 
t’ro\ineeH but though ho sucees.^fullv 
<(uelle(I all discontent, la' remained in , 
< aiiada oulv fl\o months, is‘signing owing i 
iti erlti<‘j.sin in England of ids lenience to- . 
wards the ringleaders of tJic ri'liellion m | 
Li)wer (’aiifida. Hut ins famous Deport ! 
i'.sued ill 1839, led to IIk* i idnii of rjiiier s 
and Ijov’cr (’anada ami tlie m.'-t itut am ol 
a common Legislative .\.s.semi>!v is^spon- 
silde to tlie Kxeoutne Council. Scr 
D run AM llKI-ORT. 

Durham, niaritimc eo., wItJj an area of i 
C):’»7,tj72 ac., in tlie N.E of Eng., lioiimlcd 
on tlio N. by Northmnberland, on the K. 
by the Nortii Sea, on the s. by \ ol•k^'lmv 
and westward tiy Westmorland and Cniu- 
berland. To the W. ot a line dr.awn ironi 
Dariwu’d t'.i'-tlc to Consett are liiglilaiid'- 
belonging to the Pennine Dange, wiiich 
rise to 2300 ft. ; (Ids dist. is nioslly barrea 
moorland. Jjoamy .soil lies about th*’ 
prin. rivs., tiie Tyne, Tees, and Wear. 
About a half of the co. is given over ttt 


99.j, Dishnp Aldhuu and his eornmnnity of 
monks brought the Incowupt Ixidy of St, 
< hithbert hitlier from Choster-le-Street, 
giiiderl, so legend relates, by a girl looking 
for her lost dun cow. The Rite wiia then 
called Diinholnie (Hill Island). Durham 
stood on the main line of Soottlah Inva- 
sioiiR K. of the PenninoK and so the com- 
irniriity of iSt. Cuthbeii: was deliberately 
developed into a powerful buffer l>etw©en 
Scots and Eng. The bishops became Im- 
portant secular rulers, bolding .sway over 
a ‘ county palatine ’ and having many 
royal privileges. They had their own 
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army whieli they often led in person. 

; They also had their own courts, councils 
I and judge-, of wliJeli InuM's remain in the 
Durham Court of Chaneerr and tiu* Hal- 
I mote (kuirt. The iiisboo's palatinate 
powers were reilueed progress ivej> to the 
I time of Win. van Mildert (18215-36) w^ho 
IS reckoned the last of tl c * prmee bishops.’ 

! 'riio eatliedral a.s it now stands was begun 
ill 1092 hv Dishop W in. of St. ( 'alais. It 
is a stately inle wiili its mas-ive Norman 
nave, its lat.e >.'«)rnifin Galih'c chapel, its 


pasturage, Imt oats and bar-lev are grown, s Early Eng. Chapel of the Niue Altars and 
Sunderland (pop. 18.>,89i)) is tJie port . its IVrpendieular tower. It housed a 


for a valuable eoalilekl, aud i.s the lanrest | Denedletiiio inoua-tery in its preeincte 
shipbuilding tn. in the Drit. Eini>ire. uutil l.'GU. Gf the mon-istle buildinga 
There Is also a largo slilpbuilding tra<^e | remaining, tlie most intn^o.sting is the 
in Stockton-on-Tces ((>7,700) and West ' dormitorv, one of the stateliest rooms in 


Hartlepool (08,10(0. The lead mines of I the coiintrj', built about 1400 and with 
TtsjBdalo ami the lime.stone qnarn'es are a ' the original oak roof still intact. This 
souroo of w<“alth. There are uuuutou.s i room is now used as a library and museum 


iron foundries and glass, eart.henwarc. aud i aud contilna various auct, MSS., the 
chemical works. Poi>. 1.478,506. famous Conyers falehlon, fragments of 

Durham, co. tn. of Durham, England. A. -S. or(.B*so8 and other obSocts of interest, 
lies 13 m. 8. of Newcastle. Both the Leading from it is the * loft *, in w hich are 
cathodral and the castle are magnificently kept the Cuthbert relics, fragments of tho 
situated on a tall rooky peninsula almost cofUn mode for the Saint in 098, his own 
encircled by the R. Wear. In the year portable altar and pectoral cross and tho 
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oldest needlework in En(?land, in the 
shape of the stole and maniple presented 
to St, Cnthbert’s shrine hy Kinp Athclstan 
in 934, The cathedral occupies the S. 
side of Palace (or Place) Green. This 
green, like the Castle and most of the other 
buildings round it, now belongs to the 
univ. The building nearest the Castle 
gate, now part of the univ. library, was 
once the Exchequer built by Bishop 
Neville in 1460. Next door is the library 
built by Bishop Cosin in 1669 for the use 
of the diocesan clergy. On the opposite 
side are the seventeenth -century alms- 1 
houses, now univ. lecture-rooms, also 
Cosin’s work. The most remarkable 
features of the castle are the Norman 
chapel, dating back to 1072, the Norman 
gallery and doorway, the Groat Hall dat- 
ing back to 1072, the Norman gallery and 
doorway, the Great Hall dating from 1 300, 
the kitchens built in 1199 and still use<l, 
and the Black Staircase built by Cosin in 
1665. The tn. hall in the market place 
is modern (1851) and has some good 
modern stained |flaas. In the same 
building Is the original guildhall where 
the city freemen held, and still hold, 
their meetings, for 8 of the 16 medieval 
freemen^a guilds still survive. In the 
lobby are a portrait, a statue and some 
clothing of Joseph Boriiwlaski, a Polish 
dwarf, 39 in. In height, who died in IJur- 
htim in 1837, at the age of 98. The 
Mayor’s chamber has eighteenth -centiuy 
panelling and a fine Jacobean overmantel. 

Of the churches of Durham, the most 
remarkable are St, Oswald's built in the 
eleventh century, but badly restored ; St. 
Margaret’s, with considerable late Nor- 
man remains ; St. Giles at the top of 
Gilesgate, built in 1112 ; and St. Mary-le- 
Bow with eighteenth -century screen and 
wainscotting. The two main bridges, 
Framwelgate and Elvet, both date from 
the twelfth century. Tlic buildings at 
the S.E end of the; latter show traces of 
the chapel of St. Andrew which once 
Stood there. Prebend’s Bridge was put 
up in 1771. From It the visitor has one 
of tho best views of tlie picturesque banks 
which form a beautiful setting for the 
cathedral and the canons’ houses. Tho 
view from South Street which stands on 
the opposite hank must be among tho 
finest of its kind in Europe. Durliam is 
rich in Georgian houses of whicli tlieic are 
many In the N. and S. Baileys, in Old 
Elvet and in 8outh Street. A miiiibcr of 
them have fine staircases. Among tho 
other interesting places is the caf6 at 
No. 39 Silver Street, once the house of Sir 
John Duck, a seventeenth -century but- 
cher's apprentice who made good ; it has 
a particularly lino staircase. In the near 
neighbourhood are Kepler hospital, now 
a farm, founded in 1 1 1 2 as a religious estab. 
and Sherburn hospital, a twelfth -century 
leper hospital ; now, much altered, it is a 
combined hof^)ital and almshouses. The 
Bite of the battle of Neville’s Cross, where 
the Eng. defeated tho Scots in 1340 is 
on tho N. outskirts. Tho chief occupa- 
tioiis are local gov., the distributive trades 
and coal-mlnlnk (thdugh there are no pits 
in the immediate vicinity). The local 
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trades include a carpet factory, two organ 
factories and a sweet factory. Assizes 
and Quarter sessions are held here. The 
chief educational ostabs. include tho umv. 
(q.v.), an old o.stab. public school for boys 
known as Durham School, a high school 
for girls, two grammar schools and various 
others. Pop. 16,200. See G. Home, 
I>urham Cathedral, 1935 ; C. H. Cook, 
Portrait of Durham Cathedral, 1948. 

Durham, c. seat of Durham co., N. 
Carolina, U.S.A., 25 m. N.W. of Baleigh, 
with a great trade in tobacco and maiiiif. 
of cigars and cigarettes, with one of the 
largest tobacco factories in the world. It 
has also largo cotton and hosiery mills. 
It is the seat of Duke Univ., the North 
Carolina college for negroes and Lincoln 
hospital for negroes. l>op. 60,100. 

Durham, or Shorthorn Breed, see uvder 
Catfi.k. 

Durham Light Infantry, formerly OSth 
and 106th regiments, linked in l'88l to 
form Durham Light Infantry. 68th 
formed in 1756 as 2nd Battalion, 23rd 
Ilegimcnt, but became G8th in 17.’i8. 
Swerved mainly in France, West Indies and 
Gibraltor and joined Wellington’s army in 
Peninsula in 1811. Later, served in' N. 
America, Crimean War and Maori W’^ar m 
New Zealand (1804). Tho 106th llcgi- 
raent was raised in India hy the iCast 
India Co. in 1826 as 2nd Bombay Euro- 
pean llcgimont. Served in Scindo and 
Aden and in 1857 in Persiaie Expedition, 
and during tho Indian Mutiny. After 
the mutiny It was transferred to tho Brit, 
estab. as 106th Regiment and came to 
Eng, in 1871. Fought in Egyptian (Cam- 
paign of 1884-5. The D. L. I. served in 
S. Alrican Campaign of 1899-1902 and 
was in the Ladysmith relief column. 
During the 1914-18 War it raised some 
thirty-seven bati4xlions which served iii 
France, Flanders, Italy, Macedonia, 
Kgypt, N.W Frontier of India, and Ajch- 
angel. Tlie regiment also served in tho 
Third Afghan War in 1919 against the ex- 
king Ammaniillaii [q.v.). The D. L. T. 
fought on the W’. Front and in Burma in 
the Second World War. TIio 10th and 
llth Battalions were part of the 49th 
Territorial Div. and, together with tho 
Tyneside Scottish and various Yorkshire 
units, they distinguished themselves in 
the battle of Normandy, in tho capture of 
Rauray and Bayeiix. One battalion was 
part of tho garrison troops in the is. of 
Cos. 

Durham Report, soqiiol to the rebellions 
in Canada of 1837-38. Tlie rebellions 
failed bec^Auso most Iteformcrs, though 
bitterly opposed to ‘Family (’oiiipact* 
rule (i.e. the rule of a small minority of 
wealthy and influcntloJ people) would not 
join an armed rising. But tho Brit. Gov. 
nonetheless took prompt action by ap- 
pointing the Earl of Durham (q.v.), one of 
England’s foremost public figures to he 
governor -general of Canada with the mis- 
sion of preparing recommendations for 
reforming the gov. of the Canadas so as 
to end the strife whioh for years bad 
tom them into waning factions. Baf- 
fling problems awaited him : the assem- 
blies of Upper and Lower Canada had 
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been suspended ; numerous political 
prisoners filled the gaols : violence on the 
Amor, border threaUmod to fiare up Into 
actual warfare. Durham spent five 
months In Canada, mostly in Quebec, and 
through his staff, collected a great deal of 
information which he subsequently iLsed 
ill his R. On June 28 (1838) he freed all 
the political prisoners except a few, whom 
he banislied to Bermuda ; but in naming 
a particular phaco of exile he exceeded his 
powers and when the Brit. Gov. weakly 
disallowed his order, he resigned, to the 
great chagrin of the Canadian people 
with wht)m he was popular. 

Gloom and disappointment would have 
marked tho close of his mission had it not 
been for tho R., on tho preparation of 
which he expended intense energy. Two 
months after his return it was completed 
and laid before Parliament. It touched 
on all tho x)rovs., hut paid most attention 
to conditions in the tw'o Canadas. To end 
tho crisis there, Durham put forward two 
prin. recommendations : the union of 
tipper and Lower Canada, and tho intro- 
duction of Responsible Gov. Re favoured 
union because tho separation of tho pro vs. 
hinco 1791 had caused many disputes and 
had made impossible, for example, tho 
completion of the St. LawTcnco Canals. 
Moreover ho J. >*ngrht that conflict be- 
tw’cen Fr. and Lng. ivas tho root of the 
trouble in Lower Canada and that union 
would resolve the difficulty by reduemg 
tho Fr. to a minority in tho new gov. and 
assimilating them to the ICng. Canadians 
in language and laws. These views on 
tho Fr. -Canadians ore the least successful 
part of tho D. R., though mucli of what 
Durham remarked here was well-founded, 
os for instance the Fr. -Canadian’s lack of 
training in self-gov. But, as tho future 
proved, tho difficulties between the Fr. 
and Kng. Canadians could only he solv'ed 
by dev^eloping co-operation and a sense of 
responsibility on both sides. The most 
important of the roeommendatlons of tlie 
D. R. was Responsible Gov. on the model 
of the Brit, system of Cabinet Gov. 
adapted to colonial conditions. To avoid 
a clash between tho Executive Council 
and the instructions sent to a governor, 
tho R. proposed to limit the power of the 
colonial gov. to local affairs, in whir-h the 
Brit. gov. had no desire to interfere. Four 
matters were to bo kept under control i>f 
tho imperial gov. : foreign affairs, the 
regulation of trade, land grants, and thii 
form of gov. Tho distinetion, however, 
of first advocating responsible gov. be- 
longs to Robert Baldwin of Cppcr Clanadu, 
who had been urging it for some years. 
Baldwin wrote to Durham while ho was 
in Canada and convinced the governor- 
general that responsible guv. would bo 
effective. Durham’s contribution, how- 
ever, waa equally essential ; for by bis R. 
he forced it on tho attention of the Brit, 
gov. and people and thereby ensured that 
It would be given a trial. His other 
rocominondations, if leas important, were 
essential to his aims ; to train people in 
democratic gov. he advocated the cstab. 
of local and municipal govs, and elected 
councils. He also recommended tho ex- 


tension of education because * general 
education was necessary to tho estab. of a 
strong popular gov.* If the D. R. is not 
above criticism, its merits far outweigh 
its defects, and it is rightly regarded aa 
one of the most important constitutional 
documents in the hist, of tho Empire. 
For it upheld the i<leal of colonial self- 
gov. as one to be cherished, not feared 
and suppressed. It pointed to tho 
possibility of a strong Brlt.-Amcr. 
nation. To-day, for these reasons, tho 
author of tho R. is numbered among 
the founders of Canada. The Report 
was at once approved by the Home gov., 
but responsible gov. was not achieved 
immediately. The Family Compact 
groups were most hostile to it and many 
people on both sides of the Atlantic 
thought it was merely a step in tho dis- 
integration of the Empire. Almost ten 
years of political strife for Canadian 
Reformers passed before tho nature of 
responsible Gov*, w'as iinrlerstood and the 
necessity for its full and free acceptance 
recognised. See G. W. Browui, Building 
the Canadian Nation^ 1942 ; Sir R. Coup- 
land, 2'he Durham Report^ 194.'>. 

Durham University, opened in 183.3. 
Archdeacon Thorp (d. 181)2), who was 
largely responsible* for the scheme for its 
erection drawn ui) by the chapter in 1831, 
w'as appointed the first warden, i^niv. 
College and Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, which 
W'as especially designed to give facilities 
for a luuv. career to poorer students, are 
tho chief residential estabs. Degrees are 
granted in raiisle (since 1889) and hygiene, 
as well os in all tho ordinary branches of 
learning. \V'omcn have been admitted 
as graduate'* siuco 1 89.5. As early as 1 300 
there was a hall at Oxford reserved for 
Durham students. 

Durian, genus of Borabacaceuc, is 
indigenous to the Malay Archipelago. 
D. zibethinus is a large and lofty trei* with 
smallish, alternate leaves, and yields tho 
fruit known as durian. The durian is 
remarkable for the delicacy and richness 
of its flavour and tho offensiveness of its 
odour, which has been compared with that 
of decaying onions. 

Durius, see Douro. 

Diirkheim, grape-cure hcaltli resort 
witli mineral springs, 0 m. ,S.VV. of Mann- 
heim, at the foot ot the Hardt Mts., in tho 
Rhineland- I’cilatinate, Germany. Pop., 
9100. 

Durlaoh, tn., Wurttemberg-Baden, 
21 m. from Karlsruhe to which it was 
joined in 1938. In 1505 a ciLstlo was 
j built there, now u.setl as a barracks. The 
manufs. are brushes, tobacco, beer, sowing- 
machines, bicycles, dental intrumen^, 
organ building. Pop. 18,7ou. 

Diirnstein, or Durrenstein,vil. beautifully 
situated on thol. b. of the Danube, 43 ni. 
W.N.W. of Vicuna, in Lower Austria. 
Close by are tho ruins of the fortress in 
which Richard the Lion Heart was im- 
prisoned (1192). I’op. 600. 

Durottorum, see SiuSTiUA. 

Durra, or Sorghum vulgare, is a grass 
resembling Indian corn, much usedf for 
food in Africa, Asia, and India. Tho stem 
produces sugar, and the grain, fermented. 
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is made into alcobolio drinks. It is 
liigbly valued os a forage crop, as pastur- 
age for slieep and all stock, and also as 
poultry food. When eaten green, sor- 
ghum has caused the death of animals, by 
reason of prussic acid found in the leiivea. 

Durres, see DuJixzzo. 

Dursley, tn. of Gloucestershire, Knglaiid, 
5 m. S.W. of Gloucester. It was once 
famous for cloth manuf., but now its in- 
dustry consists in inunuf. of pins and agric. 
tools, incubators and cre^m-separators. 
The reformer Fox, bishop of Hereford, 
was born here in lIDtf. Fop. 3200. 

Duruy, Jean Victor (1811-04), Fr. 
historian and statosmau, sprang from the 
wurking-ohxss. He i)assi‘d with high 
distinction through the Jicole Normale 
Suptirieure, where ho studjed under 
Michelet, and having assisted the em- 
peror, Napoleon JIl., in his i'if de 
was appointed, in 1863, minister of educa- 
tion, lJuring his six years in office lie 
modernised the curricula of lycees and 
colleges, instituted secondary education 
for t^rls, and founded the ‘ conferences 
publiiiues.* His llistoitc des Nornains 
ll870-8r)), Is a splendid luomiment to his 
lame. 

Duryea, anthracite mining bor. of 
Luzerne eo., I’ennsylVania, U.S.A. Pop. 
8200. 

Duse, Eleanora (18.58-1024), It. actress, 
b. Get. 3, at Vigovano ; only child of 
Alessandro VMneenzo D,, u Venetian 
actor (the son of the actor, Luigi D.). 
dho was on the stage from childhood, and 
toured continually. During her first 
season of success at Naples, with />cs 
Fourchambauli by Augier, .she wa.s descit(‘d 
by her lover, Martino Catlicu'o ; and the 
boy to whom she gave birth at Turin 
lived for only a few days, in 1881, at 
Florence, she married Tcbaldo Uhecclii, a 
fellow-actor. At the Carigiiono Theatre, 
Turin, she scored a success (ini mediately 
after a liernhiu'dt season) with La Friii- 
cesae de JioQhdtdl by Dumas fils. I..ater, 
she returneil with her husband to Turin, 
whore a daughter was born. Tiie com- 
pany visited Ainen<;a : and at Kio de 
Janeiro she separated from her husband 
on account of her passion for Flavio Andd, 
a young actor who had joined them. 
'■Checclii soon afterwards died m a con- 
sular post at Lisbon and lelt lier n legacy. 
Gn return to Europe the company was 
disbanded ; and she formed o new ono, 
with And6 as its head, .bhe began to tire 
of the oJd-fashioued Dumas plays, and 
came under the influence of Ibsen. She 
created the part of Santuzza in (.Uimdleria 
liitsiicnna. She rivalled borniiardt in 
Paris in 1897. After her relations with 
Ando had cooled, she was associated for 
five years with D’Annunzio (g.v.) in an 
attempt to revive classicism in the It. 
theatre. Many of his plays wore written 
for her. .She played in such different 
rdlea as Juliet, Francesca da Uiinini, 
Margruerite, Camille, Fernando. Magda, 
Paula Tanqueray, and Eliida in Ib- 
flen’s Lady fronn the, Sea. She would 
have nothing to do with make>up-^ 
reiving on her natural liveliness of feature, 
volco* and gesture. She t'etired froih tlio 


stage in 1909. Owing to war losses, .she 
returned to it in 1921, and repeated her 
triumphs In Italy, London, and America. 
J^ho died of influenza at Plttshui’gh, 
Pennsylvania. See E. A. Kheinhordt, 
JJaa Leben der Elennora IMise^ 1930. 

Dushambe, see Staunauad. 

Dussek, Jan Ladislav (17G1-1812), 
llohomian pianist and composer. He was 
an acconipllshed pianist at the ago of 6 
uikI an ort^iiist at 9. Wivs a choir boy at 
tliti convent of Jihlav, attended a Jesuit 
college and afterwards took Ins degree in 
philosophy at tlui nniv. of Prague. For 
some time he supiuirted himself as organ- 
ist, and Jiaving made a name at Amsterdam 
as a pianist of romark.'iblo virtuosity and 
delicacy of touch, he bocame prof, ol music- 
to the stadtholfler at Tlie Hague. WJie-thor 
ho played in Berlin, St. Petersburg, Milan, 
or London, he invariably attrac-ted large 
audiences. His attempt to found a 
musie-pub. business in London w-as a 
coinplote liasco, and he was obliged to 
take refuge from Ids creditors in Uaru- 
hiug. From J809 till his death ho di- 
rected the concerts of Prince TallesTand in 
Ihiris. But he undermined Ids constitu- 
tion by drinking heavily, in a vain eflort 
to rouse himself from tlio e.\cessi\c laxi- 
gour to which his obesity liad i-educed 
him. He wrote many pianoforte sonatas, 
trio.s, and quartets, etc., which have true 
melodic charm. 

Dusseldorf, city on the r. h. of the Rliino 
in the Khinelaiul industrial dist. of Ger- 
many. lieforo the Seiond World War D. 
had .500,000 inhabs. and iniporbint iron 
and .steel works. Between Hie two world 
wars it becauio the administrativo cap. of 
the Uuhr and the leading commercial city 
of VV. Germany. Nearly all Hie iron and 
steel heavy engineering and armaments 
plants of Hio Hulir dist. had tbeir head 
office.s and adminlstriiHvo depts. there in 
an area which suDfered severely In a single 
air raid bj the B.A.F. on June J I, 1943. 
Its industries irielufle cotton spinning 
and weaving, i»aper, silk, dyes, chemicals, 
and furniture, and the Bhme trathc in tlie 
harbour is considerable : Hio vol. of these 
Industries has detJImul as a result of 
the war. The Aeademv of Art, founded 
here by the elector (Jharlcs 'J’heodore in 
17(J7, is an iuipoHing Beiiaissarjcc edifice 
of 18S1, with a collectiiui of Flemish and 
and It. Hevenb*erith- to eighteenth -century 
pamtiugs and 11,000 (Jrawings, the most 
iinportaut of which survived the bom- 
bardments of 11)42-1;'). The municipal 
picturi* gallery of modern D. painters was 
in the Kunsthalle. 'I’hcre is also a 
mu.sciim of industrhid art ami a library of 
100,000 volfl. The other notable build- 
ings inchido the l-iagibertuakirche, of the 
tbirtc'cnth century iind the tn. hall of 
1570-3. The poet Heme was born at 63 
Hulkeistrasso, in 1797. Many of these 
features of tlie city have been damaged, 
although few^ oro bo^ond I'cpair. D. was 
occupied by the Fr. from March 1921 till 
Aug. 1926. Tho extensive Rhenish metal 
ware and machine factory, previously en- 
gaged in the prodnetlon of heavy guns, 
changed over after 1921 to the making of 
locumoUves and raUway carriages. But 
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during the Nazi regime the prin. activity 
waa the making of armarnente, the 
largest war plant concerns being tlio 
RhelnmetaU Borslg Factory, making 
gnus, shells and other armaments ; the 
Mannesmann-Rehren Werke, making 
iron and steel tubes, submarine mine 
coses and the like : and the J, G. 
Schwietzke Plant making torpedoas and 
torpedo tubes. It was therefore an im- 
portant target for Brit, bombers. The 
first really severe raid was that of June 11, 
1943, when a combined attack on D. and 
Mttnster was made by the R.A.F., some 
forty-three Brit, bombers being lost. In 
that raid extensive damage was caused 
and many factories which had been re- 
paired after a much smaller raid in the 
summer of 1942 were again put out of 
action. All the main sheds in the Dtissel- 
dorf-Derendorf marshalling yard were 
Inuned out. On April 22, 1944, the 
R.A.F. delivered a heavy combined 
attack on D. and Brunswick, losing forty- 
two aircraft. On Nov. 1, 1944, the 

R.A.F. dropped over 4000 tons of bombs 
on D., losing twenty aircraft, but doing 
great damage. On April 3, 1945, the 
Gers. blew up the three bridges of 11. to 
save the city from capture, but it fell to 
the Allies soon afterwards. See further 
under RUHP, tt,k of the ; Wksthkn 
Front in Second Would War. 

Dust, small particles of earth, etc., 
which are moved by the slightest air- 
currents. Even In a room which has been 
kept spotlessly clean the existence of D. 
can bo demonstrated when a strong beam 
of sunlight enters by a window. The D. 
of the atmosphere consists of tiny frag- 
ments of minerals, organic matter, carbon, 
and ash from bumlng substances, vol- 
canic D., salt from sea-spray, and D. 
formed by the dlslntewation of meteors on 
their way through the atmosphere. Tl. 
waa formerly considered a nuisance with- 
out any redeeming qualities, but J. Aitkeii, 
in 1880, demonstrated t^iat it combined 
with its disadvantages sev. useful func- 
tions. When air containing water vapour 
is cooled to the point of saturation, the 
water vapour does not condense at ou«'e 
unless there is some solid sub.s tanco for it to 
condense upon. Under suitable conditions 
of temperature the D. particles in the 
atmosphere become nuclei or centres for 
the condensation of water. These mlnnb^ 
globules form clouds, mists, and fogs, and 
on coalescing form drops of rain. Aitken 
devised an instrument for counting the 
D, particles in a known volume of nir. 
The results show that D. is more abundant 
thap was suspoettid, the number of port- 
tolea varying from 100 per o.c. in very 
clear air to about 100,000 per c.c. in the 
air of large cities. Many modlfl cations of 
the sun's light are due to D. Without it 
we should have no twilight, no blue sky, 
no gorgeous sunsets, and none of the 
cbiarosouro effects which make scenery 
charming. On the other side of the 
account, D. presents to-day a most 
serious technical problem in many indus- 
tries because of explosion risks and 
health hasords. In a certain mixture of 
air and suspended fine D., an explosion 
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of great violence may orjcur in the pre- 
sence of a spark or flame, and preventive 
measures must be taken, e.g. in flour-mills, 
saw-mills and mines. More serious is the 
effect of D. on health : miners, particularly 
of anthracite, are susceptible to D. 
diseases but other industries are not with- 
out their dangers. It is the cause of 
various skin diseases, and of bronchial 
ailments in the cotton industry, with 
attendant risks of poisoning. 

Dusuns, tribe of Brit. N. Borneo 
numbering 1 17,400 out of the total native 
pop. of 205,200 (1931). 

Dutch Antilles, see West Indies. 

Dutch Art. The phrase here denotes 
the art of Holland i>roduced from the end 
of the sixteenth century to about 1700. 
Much of the architecture and sculp tm*e 
of the Low Countries was destroyed by 
Protestant vandalism in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. At Anisterdain 
the Oude Kcrk and the Nfeuwe Kerk, and 
the church of Bt. Peter at Leyden all date 
from about 1300. The Groote Kerk at 
Rotterdam (1400) ; that of Haarlem (c. 
1490); the Hague (1500); and St. 
Catherine's Cathedral at Utrecht (1524), 
are notable cedes, buildings. Civic 
architecture is represented by the great 
Stadhuis at Leyden (1580). It is interest- 
ing to recall that the domestic architecture 
of Holland was the basis of the charming 
stylo in which much of London was re- 
built after the fire of 1666. Examples of 
this influence may be seen in King's 
Dench Walk and New Square. 

It is, however, the work of Dutch 
painters which must be considered among 
the glories of European civilisation ; uml 
throughout that work two themes pre- 
dominate, Dutch home life and republican 
freedom. In the Into sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries D. A. vras influonc4‘d 
by It, renaissance and baroque art. Thus 
Cornelisz (1562-1638) tried to reprodm e 
the stylo of Raphael, but without marked 
success. His ‘ Bacchus and Cei-es ’ at 
Dresden, and * Prodigal Son ' at Budapest 
exemplify the motif of seduction in the 
guise of classical myth and moralistic art 
rcapectivoly. Abraham Bloemaart (c. 
1565-1657) painted in the baroque style. 
Ho owed something to Titian as may be 
.•^con in his ‘ Shepherdess with Grapes * at 
Karlsruhe. His pupil Gerard van Hont- 
horst (1590-1656) iiainted portraits of 
royal personages and other celebrated 
individuals. Those of Queen Elizabeth 
of Bohemia and George Villiers, first duko 
of Buckingham, are in the National Gal- 
lery, London. Jan van Goyen (1596- 
1656) was one of the founders of a school 
of painters specialising in picturesque 
naturalistic landscape. Ainoug his most 
celebrated pupils was Nicholas Berchem 
(1624-83) whose ‘ Old Port of Genoa,' 

• Jupiter with Nymplis on Ida,* and 
‘ Musical Shepheriless ' arc in the Wallaw 
Collection. Mention must be made of a 
distinct group of painters famous for their 
studies of lower and middle class life, 
emphasising particularly Its gay and care- 
free aspect. The chief of these were 
Dirk Hals (c. 1589-1656) represented in 
the National Gallery, by hla * Prodigal 
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Son/ Atlrian Wrouwer (1608-40) whose 
tavern scenea are n rehec^tlon of hib own 
j^omewhat dissolute life : Adrian van 
Ostado ( 1610 - 80 ) whose * Alchyuilst ’ is 
in tho National (Jallery ; and Jan St-oon 
(1626-70), his pupil. Perlutps the moat 
important of this school, however, w'as 
Jan Molenaer (d. 1660), a pupil of Frans 
Hals, Besides tavern groups) ho painted 
bcenes from wealthy bourgeois life, and 


* Yoiinff Woman In a Courtyard * and 
‘ Peepsnow Cabinet ' (both in the National 
Gallery) by Samuel van Hoogstraten 
(1627-78). Ideter de Hooch (e, 1632-^'. 
1681) shows adlnities with Vermeer. Ho 
<diosc mostly interiors illuminated by 
different lights, with the radiance of day 
pouring throiigJi open doors and windows. 
Three of his worKs are in the National 
Gallery. 
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his significance in tlie latter £?(‘m‘e lies in 
the fact that su<'h works .is ‘ 'I’lie Family 
Feiu^t ’ at Amsterdam, and * Musieal 
Pastime ' in the Nutinual Gallery ivei-u 
forerunners of tlio Dutch ti(Jbl<‘uu.c d< motJes 
which were lat< r developed by G.ibriol 
Metsu (1630- (i7) uiul Gerard Ter IJorch 
(1617-31). The latter was a prolific 
artist wiio expctidod minute oxactness 
upon details of dress and furniture, lu 
portraiture he reveals ttje influence of 
VelasQuez. Tho National Gallery pos- 
sesses a splendid example of Ids work in 

* The Peace of Munster ’ (stv Holla vn. — 
BUtoruh Vet another group of painters 
ta remarkable for vrhat has been called 

* Architectural Art/ Handsome interiors 
are the features of such pictures as 


Tliree names m I). A. tower above all 
other-.. Hal.-., I’l ittl>iajidt, uiul Vermeer. 
Frans ilaU (l.')!5(J- 1660) is one of the 
greatest fiortrait painters of all time, and 
as a colomist he liml no hupiTior in hi.s age. 
He shows little trace of foreign influence 
and Ki»cciulised in studiews of laughing 
children and types of Haarlem low life. 
His most important vyorks are tho por- 
trait groups of the lliuirlem Civic Guards, 
and his ‘ Laughing Cataller ’ in tho Wal- 
lace Collection is justly one of the most 
celohratcd pictures in the w’orld. 

Harmensz Hembran^t van Hijn or llyn 
(l6()y-()9) stands os one of the great 
geniuses of the race. B'rom tho ftrst he 
was an etcher of the. highest skill and 
closely studied the It. masters in such 
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originals ns lie ronid Iniy. Jt lias been 
!>^(1 of liis work tbat tbe fonii is never 
really the subject, but derives from the 
subject, and expresses Jiis attitude of mind 
to that subject, liernbraiidt has been 
< ailed the artist of old age, and indeed his 
incomparable ‘ Head of an Old Woman * 
in the National Gallery is among the 
finest works in that eollcction. Also in 
the National Gallery are ‘ Christ before 
l^ilato,’ three self portraits, ‘ Ifendrickjc 
Bathing,’ and ' A Jc\ms1i Babbi.’ 

Jan van dor ]Meer, or .bin van Delft 
U0;p2-75), In his earlier period was influ- 
enced by the school ot Rembrandt, but he 
later develoi)ed a l(‘ss vigorous style, c liar- 
acterised by a dclieale subtlety and 
liannony of treatment, and less bold 
colouring. To the hrst period belong 
* Christ with :Martha and Mary ’ (National 
Gallery of Scotland), a.nd ‘ AVoinan and 
giddier ’ (Dresden). Among later works 
are ‘ The Co(|nette ’ < liniiiswick), ‘ Dady at 
a Casement ' (Now York), and ‘ J..:idy 
Standing at the VHrginala ’ (National 
Gallery). His masterpiece is the * View 
of Delft ’ (TJie Hague). Vermeer was 
almost forgotten for two centurii^s and 
many of his works were attributed to <lc 
Hooch and Ter Bor eh. 

Mognthcient examples of D. A. ai*e to 
lie found in all the prin, galleries ot 
Kuropc and Viovii.d but the supreme 
<'olloctiou is housed in tiio llijksmuseuin 
at Am.sterdani. {See afso under individual 
names.) Se^ E. Froinontin, Masters of 
J^ast Time (trans.), H)l2 ; H. B. CVitteril. 
A History of Art. 1922-24 ; R. H. Wiloii- 
ski, 1 nlroduetion to Dutch Art, 1927 ; 
K. A. .1. Vennonlon, Handhoek tot de 
( U'sch irden is der A<cdertandschc Jtouivkunst, 
192^-32; S. Sitwell, The A'etherlands, 
19 IS. 

Dutch Auction, an auction in which the 
article to he sold is first put up at the 
iriaxirnum TU'iee. If there is no offer, the 
price is then lowered by stages until a 
bid is imule. 

Dutch East India Company. This 
famous coinpanv ivas founded by Charter, 
<iated Ma.i*ch 2U, 1()U2, by tlio union ot a 
number of smaller trading companies and 
waa given by the DutrJi gov. the monopoly 
of the trade betn eeii the Strait of Magellan 
and the Cajie of Good Hope, together with 
the right to enter into treaties and 
alliances in the name of tin*. Statev.- 
Gencral and to t-el up factories. Dike its 
Kitg. counterpait, it was also empowered 
to build forts and to employ it*j own 
troops. In 1619 tlie comiamy founded 
Batavia odi the site of a native tu., and 
!»ostne tliiree decades later was in possassjon 
of most of the chief coimiiei'eial centr(\s 
throughout the Indian Archiptdago, such 
aa. Sumatra, Java, Ceylon, and Borneo, 
besides iteelf owning thriving colonies m 
S. Africa. It was not dissolved until 
17 US. when its possessions were assigned 
to- the Dutch Gov. Sec F. Valeiityn, 
Beschryving van oud en nieuw Oost Indien 
(AiuBtordom). 1724. 

Dutch East ludici. or Ncthtrland Indies, 
situated between 95“ and 141“ £. long. 
oBd N. and 11“ S. laU. form the Asiatic 
PossesstoUB of iloHand. and., by the couj- 


stitution of 1922, arc part of the Kingdom 
of the NetlierJamks. They inclnde Java 
and Madura ; the is. of Sumatra ; the 
E., S., and VV. of Borneo ; Ball and Lom- 
bok : the Celebes ; tbe Aloluccay : Timor 
Archipelago; Ntrw Guinea to 141“ E. 
long. ; Bangka : Riau-Lingga Archi- 
pelago, and Billiton.. These is. include 
thmi.sands of small ones. They are con- 
trolled bv a governor-general, who i.s 
assisted by a council of departmental 
heads. Hi 191 S a. ‘ People’s (Jouncil,* or 
Volksraad, was formed to act in an ad- 
visory capacity ; of its members — Euro- 
pean, natiic, and foreign Uncnuil — some 
were elected, some appointed by the gov, 
A further step towarrls self-gov. wa»s made 
in 1927 when this Volksrndd was made, 
in conjunction with the governor-general, 
the legisUituic for all matters ot mternal 
policy. I’hc D. E. 1. were invaded and 
controlled by the J.jp. trorn 1941 to 194.> ; 
Netbeiland^ authority ivas restored aftm* 
their capitulation. But a revolutionary 
uatioualist movement seized power from 
the Jap. on the is. of Jav.a, Aladura, and 
Snmatra, proclaiming an Indonesian Ke- 
publiv on Aug. 17, 191.3, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Soekarno. De facto Ycv^Ofgm- 
tion of the aiitlionty in these k. of the* re- 
public was given by' the Netherlancts 
citates G eneral < m Alarch 2 .3 , 1917. Mad li- 
ra was recognised an autonomous stab* 
m Feb. 1948, and W. Java in March 194 S 
under the name of Negara Pasoendan. 
A provisional federal gov. for the whole 
Indonesian Lnion was set up also in 
March 1948. In this Union the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands and the former D. E. I. 
are equally “oveieign T>artners. (See 
further under Java ; Indonksia.) The 
bulk of the native poi). is Mohammedan in 
religion, but the is. enjoy complete religious 
toleration. There are many public schools, 
both primary and secondary, also private* 
S( hools and training sehoob, Dutch being 
the language of lnstru(‘tiou. There are 
4611 ra. of railway, in Java and Sumatra. 
Jogjakarta, is Mie oai>. of the Indonesian 
Hepublie. Rice, maize, cotton, sugar, 
cotfee, cinchona, rubber, tea, potatoc". 
cassava, ground nubs, soya beans, end 
tobacco are cultivated, sugar, rubber, tea, 
tobacco and cinchona being t.ho i hid ev- 
ports. Both tin and eoal ure mined, and 
inerea.sing quantities ol mineral oil are 
obtained anminlly. In l'*10 Mie value of 
imports waj5 kl9,9iG.iS.3 and exports 

1152.. 345.700. Tlie total area i'? 735,268 
s(|. m., and the pop. approximately (1939) 

60.727.000. .Tnva i-> the most densely 
populated of the is., being in some dists. 
over-i)opuln.G‘d, and efforts lii.Te lieen 
made to per.'suade the Javanese to emi- 
grate to S. Sumatra and other more 
sparsely^ peopled parts. The Dutch E, 
India Co., founded m 1602, ruled the is. 
from tbat date until 1798, wlien the com- 
pany was dissolved. See G. T. Raynnl, 
ILisUnre philos&phique et politique des 
etablissermuts et dii commerce^ desi euro- 
pdens dans les deie.n ftyice, 1780 D. J. H. 
Nyesaeu* TMe Naces of Java, 1929 ; E. S. 
de Klerek, History of the Netkerlainds East 
Ifuiics, 1938 ; J. \V. Nystrom, Surinam, 
1942 ; A. Hyma, The Dutch in Vhe Far 
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Etisl, 1042 ; H. J. van Mook, The Nether- 
lands East Indies and Jajmnt 1944 ; J. S. 
Furnival, Colonial PoUey and Practice : 
a Comparative Study of Burma and Nether- 
lands IndiOt 1948 ; D. Wehl, 2'he Birth of 
Indonesia, 1948. 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam, Dutch colonial 
dependency, on the N. coast of S. America 
between lat. 2** and 6® N. and lonpr. 63® 60' 
and 58’ 20' E., has an aim of 56,143 sq. m. 
and a pop. of 203,500. It is bounded on 


direction, because the ocean currents 
swoepinfi: W. from the Amazon have 
deposited silt at their mouths and thereby 
considerably enlarged the original land 
area. A few m. from the coast there is a 
narrow zone of savannahs, and beyond, 
drained in part by the upper reaches of 
tlie Marowljne and the Nlokeri, the un- 
relieved Juxigle stretching to the frontier 
of Brazil. Much of this jungle is un- 
inhabited or only spai*scly populated by 
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the E. by the R. Marowijne, which separ- 
ates it from Fr. Guiana, on the W! by the 
Corentyne ^r Corantijn), wliich divides It 
from Brit. Guiana, and on the S. by dense 
forests. The New R., which was at first as- 
sumed to be a trlb., was subsequently 
proved to be larger than the upper Coren- 
tyne, and the ownership of the triangular 
area between the two rlvs, has never been 
definitely determined ; but the boundary 
Is commonly taken to be the Upper Coren- 
tyne or Coeroenl R-, and the Dutch may 
well lose the ter. by default, which would 
be no great loss unless what is at present 
thought to be only uninhabited and in- 
accessible jungle proves to have useful 
resooroes. The general direction of 'the 
rlvs. in the interior la from S. to N., but 
near the coast most flow In a westerly 


nomadic Indians— who hunt, fish, and grow 
manioo and cassava— or by Bush Negroes. 

Seven-eighths of the pop. of D. G. Is In 
the narrow coastal belt into which all the 
agriculture and industry of the colony la 
concentrated : of these about one-third 
lives in tho cap., Paramaribo, Most of 
the countiy is covelred by dense Jungle 
in which only the * Amerindians * and 
Bush negroes, desc^hidants of runaway 
slaves, live. The Agierlndian pop. num- 
bers only 2000 and saoh year diminishes, 
but the Bush negroes are increasing and 
now number nearly^ 20,000. The Sara- 
maeconers form the largest tribe number- 
ing twice as many a$ the others together. 
They live In the region between the 
Surinam R. at Eab^ Station to its con- 
fluence with the Gran Rio and Plkien Rio, 
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The Aucaners of the upper Commewijne 
and Marowijne rlvs. aro the only other 
Important tribe. The cultural influences 
of these tribes borrowing: a common 
orig:in in Africa as well as during: the days 
of slavery In the Caribbean, their lan- 
i^uagre, religion, and art differ only slightly 
to-day, and Indeed their present civilisa- 
tion is said by anthropologists to bo 
practically identical with that of Africa 
of the seventeenth century. Bush negro 
vlls. have streets of hard packed earth, 
fringed by groups of palm -thatched huts 
with roofs sloping almost to the ground, 
the walls being of woven palm fronds. At 
the head of each tribe is a granwan (great 
man) appointed by the governor of D. G. 
and under the granman are vil. captaina, 
but the real power is In the hands of family 
groups. Clothing Is simple — the men 
wear a caniissa or a toga-like garment 
looking like a patch -work quilt, and the 
women a pangi or cloth round the torso. 
Cicatrisation is a common form of decora- 
tion. Both the Saramaocanera and 
Aucaners lot their hah* grow long and 
braid it In fanciful designs. The Bush 
negroes live by hunting. Ashing, and ogric. 
and hunt with bows and arrows unless 
they can procure firearms. Their crops 
include yams, bitter cassava, peanuts, 
maize, dry licc, and a little sugar-cane. 
A serious crop pest is the umbrella or leaf- 
cutting ant which attacks newly-planted 
fields and old too if adjacent to the new. 
Among the Bush negroes there is still a 
belief in witchcraft and charms, but the 
more extreme manifestations of African 
superstition and orgies are absent. 
Surinam was the original home of the 
Arawaks, the most cIvlliHod of the Guiana 
Indians. They were peaceful agrics. and 

R roflcient workers in stone. The Caribs, 
^ough originally living in the heart of the 
continent, at some early period migrated 
to Guiana and to the region lying around 
the lower Orinoco, and they became the 
traditional enemies of the Arawaks. The 
latter numbering about 1200 and the 
Caribs 1000 form four-fifths of the present 
Indian pop. of D. Q. All the Guiana 
Indians live in much the same state as 
they did when the coimtry was first ex- 
plored. The women have been far less 
affected by civilisation than the men, 
which is natural because their work — 
agrlc., cooking, and childbearing — have 
not lessened m importance. The iirin. 
anlo. industries are sugar and rice. 
Liberian coffee and cacao ore also culti- 
vated. Gold is found in the interior 
and the forests yield balata among other 
products. Bauxite (1.020,000 metric tons 
in 1946) is also an important product. 
The plantations lie along the lower 
courses of the Surinam and Saramacca and 
also in the low-lying coastal regions, and 
the chief settlements are among these 
plantations. These settlements are in- 
habited by Javanese, Chinese, Coolies, 
Negroes and about 2000 whites. The 
total pop. according to religions is : Nether- 
lands Heformed and Lutheran, 13,900 ; 
Moravian Brethren, 34,700 : Rom. Cath- 
olio 34^00 ; Jews, 900 (all these totals in- 
clude Eiuropeans and Natives) ; Moslems 


(Brit. Indians and Indonose), 55,500 ; 
Hindus, 33,700 ; Confucianists, 1600 ; and 
others 2800. The average temp, from 
Dec. to March is 80® F. The nights aro 
cool and health conditions aro favourable. 

The gov. of D. G. is administered by a 
governor and an advisory council all the 
members of which are nominated bv the 
Queen of the Netherlands. The legis- 
lative body is called the Colonial States, 
whose members sit for six years. Para- 
maribo, the chief to., is situated on d shell 
reef on the W. bank of the Surinam about 
14 m. above its estuary. It Is a sprawling 
tn. that is evidently Dutch in character. 
Intersected by canals and with a diked 
countryside near at hand. Many of the 
tn.’s streets are lined with mahogany, 
flamboyant and tamarind trees and royal 
palms. The houses are mostly multi - 
storied buildings of wood with shutters 
against the heat. The hub of official life 
Is the Gouvernementspleln. To the N.E. 
of this square Is the governor’s residence 
and to the N.W, a few lovely mellow brick 
buildings recalling the Dutch colonial 
architecture of New England. Beyond 
the Gouvemementsploln lies Fort Zoe- 
landia, which formerly stood guard over 
the city. Of the smaller tns. Nicuw 
Amsterdam, close to the cap., is the ad- 
ministrative centre of the Commewijne 
dist., once important it is now deserted. 
Nieuw Nlckerle, second tn. of D. Q., is the 
centre of an important rice-growing dlst. 
largely populated by Javanese and Brit. 
Indians (pop. 4000). Coronie is sur- 
rounded by great swamps but a new road 
to Paramaribo has lessened Its isolation, 
which, however, accounted for much of ite 
charm, for this tn. has a very old-world 
atmosphere with its single long avenue 
lined with coconut palms. Its many old 
graves testify to the fact that it was 
colonised by the Scots during the eigh- 
teenth century. Albania is a dreary little 
frontier tn. 18 m. above the mouth of the 
Marowijne R. The first attempt at the 
settlement of D. G. was made in 1630 by 
Capt. Marshall, au Englishman. In 1641 
Home Dutch and Portuguese Jews from 
Brazil introduced sugar cultivation, hut 
it was not until 1650 that a permanent 
settlement was effected by the famous 
Francis, Lord Willoughby of Parham (see 
utuler Barb.\dos). In 1566 the colony 
capltiUatod to the Duteli, and by the Peace 
of Breda in 1667 it was cedetl to the 
Netherlands in exchange for New Amster- 
dam, now New York, which became a 
Brit. Posseasion. Thereafter Surinam 
was twice in the possession of England, 
from 1799 to 1802, and from 1804 to 1816, 
when it was finally handed back to the 
Dutch. See W. H, Brett, T?ie Indian 
tribes of Guiana ; their condition ami 
habits, 1868 ; G. Palgrave, Dutch Ouiana, 
1876 j W. E. Both, An inQuiry into the 
animism and folk-lore of the Quiema 
Indians ; J. Rodway, Guiana, British, 
Dutch, and French, 1921 ; M. J. and 
F. S. Hendkovits, Rebel destiny. Among 
the Bush^Negroes of Dutch (^inna, 1934 ; 
P. H. Netherlands America, 1943. 

Dutobman's Breeohes, see Dicbntka. 

Dutch New Guinea, see N lew Guinea. 
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Dutons, Joseph Michel (ITHrt-lfILS), Fr. 
eii^neer, wtis appoiijt.ed ohiof eiii?iiMwr of 
tho dopt. of Ldman In ISO.j, and asalstod 
in oonsti’iioting: tlio railway via the Sim- 
plon Pa«)!5. II is sur tcs 7’ravnitx 

publics de /*- 1 nrjlfterrc (1810) wijW' the fruits 
of his appointment to wtinly the inland 
narijyation of that country. 

• Du Toil’s Pan, eec unff^'r Diamond. 

Dutt, Romes Ohandra (lSt8-l909), 
Indian writer and civil servant, waa a 
native of Calcutta, and was educated at 
Presidoncr Collcsro l>ef(WO h(‘ came to Enj?- 
liuid and studiod at Univ. c^ollege. Loudon. 
llaviiiK passed with the hiffhost distinc- 
tion into the Indian Civil Service (1871), 
he wrt.s appointed divisional cominiasionor 
in lS9i and l>einjf the Hrat Indian to 

reoeive so hiffh a po^t. In 1 S97 he retired 
from tho service, and from ltl04 to 1906 
acted as revenue minister <if the iiarmla 
state. He wi‘»»te on the economic hist, 
of his country from 17.'»7 until 100(1, trana. 
Sanskrit wTitinpH into Eng. verse, including- 
the Mnhablwnita (1808) ami the Rama- 
mna <1900), ami puh. maiiv novels in his 
native Bengali. Ske life by J. X. Gupta, 
lull. 

Dutt, Toru or TarulaU (18;>9-77), 
Hindu author, was a Christian girl of Cal- 
cutta, who, like Marie llashkirtHctf, 
developed in her girlhood a literary genius 
which showed small sign of immaturity. 
For over three years (^09-7 3) she waa 
abroad in France and England. Her A 
Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields (1870) 
contains Eng. versions of Fr. poems, and 
she also trans. into Eng. passages from tJio 
Sanskrit Vishnnpvrana, Sir E. Gosso ed. 
lier AwdeM Ballads and LetjemU of Hin- 
dustan (188*2). 

Dutt, William Alfred (1870 -1039), Eng. 
author and journalist, b. iu X<u“folk. He 
was educated at Bungay Gra imuar School. 
It was on tho staff of tho hasiem Daily 
Press that he received mo.st of his jour- 
nalistic training, and ho was assistant 
editor of the liteiary department of the 
Xatiniml Press Agency. He puh. fHorae 
Borrouy in East Analiu (18}U5), HUfhways 
find Bifu'ays in East Jnglia (1001), '/’he 
Xorfolk Broads (1923), 7'lie King's Home- 
land (1904), IV I Id lAfe in i.ost Anglia 
(1906), and The Norfolk and Snfjolk Coast 
(1009). 

Duty, see P'xcire and Ci’stoais Dirnrx. 

Duumviri, naim; applied in the republic 
of Rome to a iiiagif^traoy of two : l. Duo- 
rirl Sacrorum were the tirst two men to 
v^iiom was entrustetl the charge of the 
Sibylline books. ‘2. Duovin nacafe.^, were 
specially elected for the purposi? of <jr|iiip- 
ping or" recruiting the navy. ,'5. Duodri 
Jure IHcendo were men with tljc iugliest 
jttdicioiT powers in juunicipal tns. 
4. Duovin ^Kde Dedicandie were elocted 
for tho purpf)HO of dedicating a temple. 
Ti. Dtunriri Perduel lumis tried those ac- 
cused of treason. The wa^j created 

by Tullus Uostillus, but was afterwards 
abolished. 

Duval, Claude (1643-70), highwayman, 
was a n£ktlTe of Normandy, and came over 
to Eitigland as servant to tlie dn'ke of 
Richmond. Eventually he was banged 
for his crimes, but his epitaph in Govemt 


Garden church, London, duly records feis 
gallantries : 

* Her© lies Dn Vull : Reader, if male thou 
art. 

Look to thy ])urse : if female to thy 
hoa rt.' 

Duveyrier, Henri (184-0-92), Fr. travel- 
ler, h. at Paris, studied Arabic, and from 
18r>7 to 1862 exploTOd tlie Sahara, and 
lived for sev. mantlis with the Tuareg, 
whose maritiers aud speech he described 
in his Ejrplorat inn <lu Sahara : les Touareg 
du Nord (186 1). He also interested Iiiih- 
self in tlie ‘ shuts ’ of Algeria and Tunis. 
In 1881 ho pub. La Tumsie. 

Dux, or 1^6cov, tn. at tJio S. base of the 
Erzehirgo, 4i ni. ri.W". ]>y \V. of Teplico in 
Czeehoslovakia witii manufs. of gl«is.s, 
porcelain, and metal goods. There are 
lignite mines close by. Pop. l.'l.OOli. 

Dttxbury, oity of Plvmouth oo., Massa- 
chusetts, Ij.S.A., on Uuxbur> Bav, *24 m. 
E.X.E. of Taunton. The cable lime laid 
across the Atlantic in 1S(>9 from Brest. 
Franco, terminates here. Tn 1872 an Im- 
posing monument was erected on Cap- 
tain’s Hill to Miles ^>Undish, -one of the 
tirst settlei's in 1631. The liouso of hi- 
.son Alex Standisb, built in KJfiO, is stiiJ 
standing. Pop. 1709. 

Duyt, see Doit. 

Duze, P’UANCK, see Dikl^k. 

Dvina, or Dwina : ( 1 ) The N. , or 
Syevemaya D., a riv. of X". Russia. It 
waters tluj Regions of Vologda and Arcli- 
angel, drains an aiv^a of 136.0()0 sep m., ir- 
760 rn. lung, including tlie iSiikhona, and 
is free from iee tor six months of the year. 
Its source Is traced from the confluence of 
the Sukhonn and Jug, and after traversing 
a broad Hat (jomitry it ent,ers the Gnlt 
of Arcliangel m tho Wliite riea by 
three mouths, '[’he chief tribs. aiv tho 
Vychegda (625 .n. long) and the i^inega 
on tho r. b., ami tiio Vaga on tho 1. b. 
Considerable mercliandise is shipped dowm 
this waterway. Jn 1919 it was the centric 
of operations by the forces of Gen. Iron- 
side against tlie Bolsheviki, a hose troops, 
togethei* with those of Gen. Mavnard at 
Murmansk, were »‘vucuatod iu the spring 
of tho same year by tho N. Uiussiau Relief 
Force under Geii. Ravvlinson. 

(2). The W. H. or Dana. It rises in the 
Kalinin Region U.^.S. R. on tho Valdai 
Plateau, lias a basin <if .‘{.3, 096 .sq. in.. Is 
about 690 rn. long, and is provided with 
excellent canal ctmnections which aug- 
ment its cominercinl itiiportance. Vitebsk 
and Daugavpils (Dvlnsk) and Riga lu 
Latvia, are situated ou it^s Imuks After 
receiving many tribs., it empties itself 
into the Gulf of Riga. During the First 
World War, the D. IL was an effective 
harrier against Gcr. offeuaives intended 
to envelop tho Russian right flank. The 
Gers. did not mukc 3 „anv very serious 
attemiit to break through at this point 
until the summer of jl915. They Avere 
supported by their tle^, which, however, 
was defeated by the fitissian fleet, sup- 
portod by Brit, subislariuos. Oea. von 
Below, who was in gapremo command 
of the Ger. forces iff this rogioa, en- 
deavoured to offset tih6 naval defeat AvJtli 
a viotory on land, and to this end ho 
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orsranised offensives agralnst Lennevaden 
and Frledrieiistadt (Jaun Jelgava), from 
which the liiissians withdrew after hav- 
ing destroyed the hridpes. Another offen- 
sive was directed ajyainst Jakobstadt 
( Jakabplls), where the railway crosses the 
t 3. lint here the Itiissians foujrht stub- 
bornly and bronffht the offensive to a 
standstill by tlie end of the lirst week in 
Sept. Beyond a sninJl Itnssiaii offensive 
in Fob. 1910, whicii had for its object the 
prevention of Ger. trooi)s being- sent 
flirtlicr S., the region was quiet until tlie 
following June, when a Ger. offensive 
failed. In .Tub' 1910 a Russian counter- 
offensive ovcrwholiiied the Oers. to a 
depth of 10 in. In the Second World 
War, a Ger. force crossed the D. in July 
1941 at Jakabpils, took Ostrov and 
reached the main Russian defences on 
the wav to Leningrad. There wa.s again 
fighting. The position of Smolensk, 
pivot of the wliolc Ger. position in this 
region in 194 3 covering the gap between 
the I)., and the Dnieper, involved further 
battles in the region during the Russian 
counter offensives of 1943- 

Dvlnskj see DAiTnAVPirs. 

Dvof&k, Antonin (1H41-1001), a Ho- 
liemian musical composer, b. of humble 
parents at XelaljozeviN (Mulilhameu). 
Destined at fi..--' to he a luiteiier, i»ut 
his rernarkaolo Lnitaii. for music so at- 
traotcMl tiie attention of his first teacher 
that he was smit to the organ school of tlie 
Gesellschaft der Kirelienmiisik in IS.')7. 
Joined the orelu'stral hand of the 
Bohemian InteriiustheaDT at Prague in 
18(>2, and eleven :iearH later beeanHi 
organist of the church of St. Adalbert iu 
that tn. DuHug this time he wrote many 
songs, overtures and svinphonies, and in 
1874 produced his opera, Konfff und 
Kohler^ which was not a success ; and 
composed diligently in this period when 
he was, for a time, under the strong m- 
tluence of Wagner. R is tlrat success came 
in 1873, his Hymnuft with text by Halek 
being well received by the Bohemian 
publfe. Then, through the influence of 
Bpahnis, Vienna became int('restx3d in his 
work, and after the imb., in Vienna, of his 
Mornman IJiirfa ami partieiilnilv hn 
Slav JMn^es ()S78). his fame spread into 
most countries. lie was appointed direc- 
tor of the National Conservator v of Music* 
ill New York (l892-9.i), ami in 1901 
director of the I'rngne Conservntorv. 
Tlie most suec'essfuJ of his choral works 
produced in England was Stabat Mater 
(1883). Visited England sev. time.s up to 
1887, condmdln^ The ISpei tre's Ifride, the 
Jteqiifem and Sf, lAitlmila. After In*- 
appointment in New York, the meIod> 
and rlwfchniic structure of his ivork show 
the influence ot negro folk-inuale. In his 
later years he .somewhat eschewed 
symphony and ehnniber iniialc for opera 
and symphonic poems. D. had great 
creative power ; ‘ intellectual control ’ is 
subordinated to elemental expression. At 
times a certain nielancholy and roligiouR 
fervour characterise his work, which 
shows a very wide* range. He is often 
compai*ed witb Bmetanu, for both repre- 
sent In modem C'^oeh music the typically 
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national-clos.sieal generation. Other well- 
known works of his are the cantata, The 
Spectre's Bride (1885); the oratorio. St. 
Tjitdmila ; Slaunsche Tame, a composition 
for two pianos ; and the symphoni(38 in 
D minor, E minor (The New World 
S 3 rraphony), F, and G. See W. H. 
Hadow, Studies in Modern Mrisir, 1908 ; 
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V. Fiflche (ed.>, Antonin I}vornJc. Hk 
A<'hieeetnent^^S^t'.^ ; A. Robertson, JJi'ornlc 
(Master Mu'^icifiiis), 194 4. 

Dvur Kralove (Ger. Kbniginhof), tn. of 
rzeehoslaA’akia, on the 1. b. of the Ellie, 
70 m. N.E. of Prague. It has cotton anti 
linen manufs. flere, in 1817, were ili**- 
cfivered the famous ICnighuinhor’ M^S., 
and in IHOd the Prus*iajis defeated the 
Austrians here. l*oi). l.sjJtK). 

Dwafe, see Bf.llxpovna. 

Dwarf (from A.-S. dweurg), an imiividnal 
1 considerably below normal size. The 
causes of dwurtisin are somewhat oh.«Jonre ; 
iu most eases heredity plays an unirnport- 
niit port ami the utuiernl dun unit iveness 
of all tlie structures is not readily explain- 
able by any knoivu defec*t in the nutri- 
tional conditions ot the embryo. A dis- 
tinction should be drawn between 
pygmies, where >niall stature is normal to 
to the race, and individuals who fall con- 
siderably short of the si/e of thoir parents. 

I True Ds. should further be distiuguishvrl 
irom rickety Ds., w'bere tlie deficiency K 
not geneml. but can be attrtbnteti to a 
more or ; local condition. Such cases 
iisuaUy exhibit n bent spine and misshapen 
lower limbs, while the head and other 
structures may be of normal size, the 
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effect of the whole hcingr as a result havlnfir grown , so ho announced, during 
grotesque. Even the true Ds. are found his Imprisonment b.v Turkish pirates, who 
to possess heads and cheats large in pro- ill-treated him. He died In 1682 at the 
portion, though many famous Da. are age of sixty-tliree. Queen Henrietta 
said to have presented in miniature Maria also had two l)s., Richard and 
the proportions of a well-built normal Anne Gibson, who were married at the in- 
man. While giants are often constitu- stance of the queen and had children of 
tionally feeble, the dwarf condition is not nornial size. Of continental Ds., the 
usually accompanied by other physical chief aro B6b6, the favourite of Stanislas, 
and mental defects, except that very King of Poland, wdio wa.s 2 ft. 9 in. high, 
diminutive Individuals are not uncom- and Rlchebourg, wlio was only 1 ft. 11 in. 
inonly sterile, even when mated with high; he died in 1858 at the ago of ninety, 
individuals of similar proportions. Ds. In the nineteenth cjintiiry many Ds. were 
are usually robust, free from disease, publicly exhibited in England. The Pole, 
long-lived, and of ordinary or even Bondwaskl, was 3 ft. 3 in. high when full 
superior mental endowment. grown; ho died in 1837 at the age of 

Ffvtnous dwarfs . — Owing to their dainty ninety-eight. Charles Stmtton, popularly 
appearance and lively intelligence, Ds. known as General Tom Thumb, was ex- 
have often been the favourite attendants hibited in London in 1814 and 1857. Ho 
of persons of liigh position, and hist, was 2 ft. 7 in. high, and married another 
records many instanc&s of the high value D.. Lavinia Warren, in 1863 ; he died in 
set upon diminutive persons by wealthy 1883. Other exhibited Ds. were : Don 
European and Oriental monarehs. The Ji'raiicisco Hidalgo, 2 ft. 5 in. ; Jan Han- 

nema, 2 ft. 4 In., the so-called Aztecs, who 
appeared in 1853 ; and the Chinese D., 
Ohe-mah, who measured 2 ft. 1 In. 

The J>ivarf in Muthology . — Tho folk 
tales of most countries include accounts of 
(iiminutlve people, usually with siiper- 
iiuman attributes. It has been suggested 
that such accounts have thtdr origin in 
the existence of pygmy races in PJnrope In 
the Neolithic period, but the widespread 
nature of the fairy legend hardly needs 
such explanation. The fairy is by no 
means nlw'ays pictured as of diminutive 
size. The true fairy, or Invisible spirit. Is 
probably a little person simply In order 
to explain the dJflicnlty of seeing liim. It 
is otherwise, however, with the D. of 
Teutonic legend. These arc people of 
grotesque appearance, often malicious and 
of marvellous cunning in the working of 
metals. They possess in nn exaggerated 
form the cliaractcrlstics of many indi- 
viduals of stunted growth ; a disinclina- 
tion for human society, great strength of 
arm and hand, siirewdness above the 
ordinary, a tendency to revenge for fancied 
slights, but a capacity for great devotion 
EgJ’ptian Pharaohs undoubtedly used where their affectionH aro engaged. Da. 
members of the dwarf tribes of equatorial amongst the ignorant and superstitious 
Africa as court attendants. It is also re- have l)cen credited wltii supernatural 
corded that Ptolemy Pliiladelphus had as powers, especially those individuals who 
tutor the poet Philctas of Cos, w’ho was said are deformed. For dwarf races, sec 
to be so small that bo tiad to wear leaden PvtinriKH. See ^V'. Bodfii and B. Hershoy, 
weights to avoid being blown away. World of Midgets, 1935. 

Juba, niece of Aiigubtus, had two Ds., Dwarflng Trees, art introduced some 
Coropas and Andromeda, each of whom centuries ago by tho Japs. The tiny 
was 2 ft. 4 in. in height. Mary 1, of Eng- trees have all the appearance and char- 
land had a page named John Jar\us who acteristlcs in miniature of the same species 
WHS 2 ft high. A fair amount of infonna- growing freely in the open ; they some - 
tlon is obtainable concerning the life of times live as long as 250 years. They aro 
Jeffery Hudson, who was born of normal best grown from seed, and tho treatment 
parents in 1619 ut Oakham in Butland- consists of frequent pruning of shoot and 
shire. At nine years of age he was 18 in. root, twisting and bedding oHhe branches, 
high and well proportioned in every way. insufficient uourishuiient, tho nso of small 
He was introduced to Charles I. and his pots so os to confine the roots and any- 
queen In a pie which was brought to tho thing which can paralyse vitality without 
dinner table, and was adopted into tho actually killing the plant, 
service of the royal family. He became a Dwarka, maritimei^ tn., Gujarat. India, 
soldier in the Royalist cause, and is said in the W, of tho K^^thiawar Peninsula, 
to have fought two duels, one with a Bombay. By the Seashore stands the 
turkey-cock and one with a full-sized great temple of Kristina, with a pyramid ; 
antagonist, whom ho sliot dead. At 140 ft. in height, which Is annually visited 
thirty years of agfe he was 3 ft. 0 in. lilgh, by 10,000 pilgrims. Pop. about 6000, 
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Dwishtf Timothy William (1752-1817), 
Amer. author and divino, grradiiated at 
Yale College, 1769. During the War of 
Independence ho served aa an army 
chaplain, and wrote Columbia, a fine battle 
song. His books show a great diversity of 
interest. Southey believed that posterity 
would best esteem his 2'ravela in New bliw 
land and New York (1821-22) because of 
the light they throw on contemporary 
social and economic conditions ; his ser- 
mons, entitled Theoloffv Explained and 
Defended (1819), enjoyed for many yeai*s a 
conspicuous popularity. 

Dwina, see Dvina. 

Dwygfylchi, par. of N. Wales, in Car- 
nniwonshire, 3 m. from Conway. Pop. 
4500. 

Dyaks, or Dayaks, certain tribes inhabit- 
ing Borneo. They may belong to tlie 
same race as the I^lalays. Sea Ds. or 
Ibans are the most numerous of the races 
of Sarawak. In 1940 the census showed 
52,759 men, 57,101 women and 57,712 
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children, a total of 167,572. There is 
much oonjocturo as to the origin of these 
people, but it is certain that they are not 
indigenous to the country. They are 
most numerous iu Sarawak and Labuan 
and from there have spread to Brunei ami 
to NoHh Borneo, in recent yeai-s. The 
Ibans are a vigorous healthy race who 
dwell In long houses containing as many 
08 40 families. They have little native 
culture but are quick to learn, and have 
borrowed customs and ideas freely irora 
many races, including Europeans, uith 
whom they have come In contact. Nor- 
mally they plant Idll padl, felling largo 
areas of juxigle fOr the purpose, but m 
recent years they have adopted irrigation 
and, especially, in the Kanowit Dlst., have 
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been very successful. They own large 
areas of rubber and being of a thrifty 
nature, some of them are men of con- 
siderable wealth. Laud Ds. in 1940 
numbered about 37,000. and are only 
fotmd in Sarawak. Their origin is ob- 
scure, but it is of interest to note that relics 
of Hindu culture have been found in the 
Samarahan and that some Land D. tribes, 
alone of the Inliab. of Borneo, burn their 
dead. They are a peaceful people and 
for many years were oppressed by the 
Brunei nobles and raided by the Sea Ds., 
and it was their pitiful state that first 
roused the sympathies of Sir .Tames 
Brooke. The Ds. are slightly built, and 
in colour lighter than a typical Malay. 
They are very strenuous and persistent 
workers and have a cheerful disposition. 
Their chief industries are weaving and 
spinning, dyeing, manuf. Iron and steel 
implements. Their former practice of 
head-hunting is now unknown. In war- 
fare their chief weapons were the blowpipe 
and a long spear or a curved sword. See 
O. Bode, Head-hunters of Borneo, 1882 : 
H. L. Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and 
British North Borneo, 1896 ; W, O. 
Krohn, In Borneo Jungles, 1927 ; T. 
Harrisson (ed.), Borneo Jungle; An 
Account of the Oxford Expedition to 
SarauxiJc, 1938 ; Agnes Keith, Land 
Belmc the Wind, 1939. 

Dyas, see Prumi vn, 

Dybbl, see DIti-picl. 

Dyce, Alexander (1798-1869), eminent 
Eng. critic and scholar, b, at Edinburgh, 
e<lucated at Edinburgh High School, and 
graduated at ICxetor College, Oxford. Ho 
entered holy orders, but in 1825 settled in 
liOndon and devoted his time to literature, 
nis first pub. was Select Translations from 
Quintus Smyrntrus (1821). He is famous for 
hi.s annotated cds. of the enrlv dramatists 
nnd poets, which include Peele (1828-39), 
Webster (1830), Greene (1831), Middleton 
(1 S40), Beaumont and Fletcher (1 843-46), 
and Marlowe (1850). His sch' Jarly ed. 
or .Shakespeare, pub. in 9 vols. (1857), has 
not beiui surpassed. D. also edited the 
noems of Shakespeare, Pope, Akenside, 
and Beattie, and the critical and theo- 
logical works of Richard Bentley. With 
Collier, Halliwcll, and Wright, he founded 
the Percy Society, and for the Shakos- 
r»care Society pub. two early ]>lavs wliicU 
he bad discovered, namely, T mum and 
'<ir 7'horna^ More, llis Recollections of 
the Tabic Talk of Samuel Rogers (1856) 
must also bo mentioned. He attacked 
Payne (\>llior’s ed. of Shakespeare in 
Remarks on J\lr. J. P. Colin r's and Mr. 
Charles KnighVs Editions oj Shakespeare 
(1844), and Strictures on Mr. Collier’s New 
hdition of Shakespture (1859), which cost 
him his friendship with his fellow writer. 
I>. left his valuHldo library, which con- 
Uiincd many rare books, to the S. Ken- 
Nington Musemn. Loudon. In the Cata- 
logue, pub. in 1875, Is a 'Biographical 
Sketch,* by John Forster. 

Dyce, Williem (1806-64), Brit, artist, b. 
at Aberdiin. His most famous scrip- 
tural paiutlugs wert^ a * Madonna and 
Child,* and * Joash shooting the Arrow of 
Dcliveraneo ’ ; some of his classical pic- 
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tiires also are of ffrcat merit, Imt liis 
and hest-known works arc the 
Arthurian frcseoes in tlie robinpr-rooin of 
the House of Lords. 

Dyok, Sir Anthonis (Antony) Van sre 
Van Divk. 

Dyer, Sir Edward (d. IftO?). Enp. poet 
and courtier, ft. at Shnrpham Park, 
Dorset. After studyin}? at Oxford ho 
travelled awhile, and then entered the 
('oiirt of Elizabeth, who employed him on 
st^v. oiiihassios. He, Sir Philip Sidney, 
nnd Eiilke (Trevlllo were intimate friends 
from boyhood, Sidney himself wrltiiifi: of 
their havinpr * one mind in bodies three.* 
D. and Greville were elilef imll-heareis at 
Sir Philiii’s funeral. Spemser speaks 
hisrhiy of D. as a poet, Imt imlv one of his 
sonjj'S is now j?enerally reinemliered, J/>/ 
Mind to a Kinndotn is, Hi«- ver^o and 
prose WTitInprs were eolleete»l by A. Ji. 
Orosart (1S7‘2). Srf II. M. Sarfjrent. 
iht Court of Quem /\ti::obfth ; ffir Life, and 
Lyrics of Sir Eduard Dyer, lP.r». 

Dyer, George -1 8 U ), Enj?. author, 

ft. in London, edueated at (’’hrist's 11 os- 
l>ital and Oamhridj?e. Ilesidos writinir a 
History of Cnmhndue I'mrersity i\m\ otlier 
vols., he asvsisted m tlie preparation of 
Valpy’s ed. of the classics (ill \ols.), 
ruimiij^ his cyesigiit in tlie work. His 
friend C’harles Lamb sjieaks of liiin very 
tenderly in Ids essays, Orfonl in the Cara- 
tion, and Amicus Hedinvns 

Dyer, John (c. 1700-,')S), IJrit. poet, 
spent some months sketehiiipond paiiitim? 
in S. Wales. Grongar HOI (1720), whieh 
deseribes his native seenerv of Towy, 
secured instant ivnowii. 'J'he impr<*ssions 
of his tour in Italv are expressed in his 
Jiuins of Home (17 iO), whieh is mure read- 
able to-day thap his (iidaetic epic on 
sheep and wool, entitled The Fleece (1757). 

Dyer, Re^nald Edward Harry (18fil- 
1927), Brit, soldier, ft. Get. 9, at Simla, 
India; son of Edward Dyer, a brew'er. 
Educated at Middleton Oillej^ts eo, Cork. 
Oominissioned in V\'. Hiirrev Hept., 1 HS ,5 
and transfern^d later to tlie 25th Iftmiahis 
of Indian army. He served in (he Burma 
•campaig'n of 1880-S7, ami the /akka Khel 
expedition of 190)S. in the Flr.st World 
War ho commanded 45(h infantry 
brigrade on the E]. I*ersia iMirder. BriKa4e- 
-f’emmander at Jalamlhur, 1919, he was 
sent l>y tlie vieeroy in April of that year 
to Amrit.sar, wiierc rehelhon wa‘- s( ronprest. 
Here lie piir.sued a ])olicy of t<;rrorisni 
isee Amrits.\k) of whioh paitkiilars be- 
came known only j^raduallv ; J>. wh'>> 

ajipointed in May to eoinmand fui frontier. 
An imiuir>" at Lahore, Nov. 191 9, al whieh 
D. gave cvideiuc, resulted in liis heinft 
•directed to resign. He afterward*, dab- 
bled in science, and was inventor of a 
range -fin dor. Wrot<? The Haiders of the 
Sarhad <1921). 

Dyer, Thomas Henry (ISOl Eng. 
historian and anthiuariaii, ft. in iiondon. 
Hk» chief historical works ape. Life of 
-Calvin (li<50). HiMory of Modern Eurtype 
•(1861-4 )< and acv. vols. on Horn. hKt. 
Which have been severely handled by 
•etfltidl* Ills antiquarian books on Pom- 
pett and Athens- have met with greater 
.appruval’. 
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Dyer Sir William Turner Thiselton- 

(1843-1928), E:ng. botanist. 6. at West- 
minster. Prof, of iiaturol hist, at R.A.C., 
Oirenee.stor, 18(!8 ; jirof. of botany, Jtoynl 
Oolhire of Seieneo, Ireland, 1870 ; assist- 
ant director nt Kew Gardens, 1875 ; ami 
director, 1885-1905. He also acte<l as 
Bnt. (JoinmissioiuT at sev. gloat exhibi- 
tions — Melbourne, Tftiris, and St. Louis. 
He ed. the Eng. ed. of vSaeh.s’s Te:rt-book 
of Hotaiiy (1875) also Flora ('apensis, and 
Flora of South Africa. He was vk-e- 
presidoiit of the Boyal rfoeiety from 1 890 
to 1897, and was made K.C.M.Q. in 
1899. 

Dyersburg, city of N.W. Tennessee, ro. 
.s€‘at J)>cr eo., wi(h lionr and suav mills, 
eolton gins and textile mills, etc. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Dyer’s Rocket, sev Weld. 

Dyes and Dyeing, art. of eolouring 
fabrics, tt'Mile or otlierwist*. in sueli a wav 
that the colour is evenlv flistrihuted and 
IS dilheiill. to remove. D. is m common 
use with wool, silk and leather, which are 
animal in origin, and with cotton, .uite, 
linen, etc., whir Ji come from the vegetable 
W'orld. It is an old art i>raetised by t*. 
peoples from time iiumem(»rial. Thus 
there is mention in the Book of Exodiis of 
* blue and purple and searJet and it 
hcheveil that the Tyrian dyes were di-- 
(•ov(‘r(*d by the Phmnii ians as far back as 
1000 n ('. It IS this purple, w'hieli w.is 
maimf. at Tyre, Tarsus, and Alexandri.i, 
that is eonstantly referred to, not only in 
the O.T., wlu'ii tlie prophets spc'ak of tlie 
l)urplo-dy(‘(l vestments of the priests, hid, 
m the w'orks of Homer, Strabo, and Jleio* 
(lotus, and indefsl tlm one I). proee*s 
d(3seribcd at any length by tluj luitiiial 
hiHtnrian, Pliny, is that of obtfiining tlie-e 
same Tyrian dyes. Thus from Mi(‘ 
aeeount of Lihiv eertaln shell fish hnv»' 
been made liy inoderns to yield the royal 
eolour over again. Otlier evldenee that 
D. WHH one of the primitive arts is 
offeriHl by blue and fawn, and reddish 
ideees of mummy' cloth discovered hv 
Jigyi>tologiats, whilst coloured churcJi vest - 
iiieiits that are still preserved clearly .sIkwv 
that D. was practised with considorahlo 
.success in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

Cotton and I men are eornpr^sc'd of fibres 
essentially of ccihilose, which are sus- 
cejitibk* to strong iieids and alkalis, hnt 
dilute alkalis and \v(‘ok acid solutions lau e 
little etYeet. 

Wool contains sulphur and lias hasi^^ 
properties. Alkalis and strong acids tend 
to destroy it. 

suit' reseiiihles w(X)l in «oiuc ways, but 
is more reslMt{i,nt to peids and alkalis. 

Jute contains eeMuloso and a tannin 
combined. 

Artfjietal siVA- Is of TariouB kinds, sueb as 
rayon (including viscose, decomposed 
nitPoeelluk5s(i and eUjirammonlum types), 
which i« essentially!' cellulose, a cellukwe 
acetate type, whieh Is no longer composed 
of cellulose, hut of the (tOTiipound ooliulose 
acoBite ; and nylon. Eatdi type presents 
it« own problems to the dyer, and much 
research was, for example, neetjssary 
L 110101*6 dyes suitable for nylon W'ere 
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elabopatcxi. Tlio sarno is true nf tlio 
new plastic fibre teryluin. 

Vnionfi, fahries made of more than 
one of the above. 

The prime nooesMities of a Rood dve are, 
fd conrw, that it Is botli pennatieut and 
rven — two qualities wJiirh it is ]).v no 
means easy to obtain. Thus, the sim- 
lilest proo(*Hs atl'ords hardly any safe dves. 
This method may bo briotly doseribed as 
submersion of U»c tabrie to be dyed in a 
i»ath of the coloiutnR matter. Hardly 
aii.^ natural dyes arc efVeetivo when so 
used, but Rood results are obbiined bv 
briiiRinR eertain arUliqial dyes, such as 
sulphindJRotie acid fmd piorio acid, which 
were once poiuilur, or modern aniline dyes, 
into oontaet with wool and silk. The pig- 
merits are iij some way absorbed by the 
fibre, aiul the solution is robbed of its 
colour. It lias been foiirnl by exT)erieii<*e 
that temp, has a Rreat lieal to do with tlio 
troodtiess of the dye. The next process is 
similar to the first, except that the reilur- 
tioii of an insoluble colouring matter to 
a soluble state is an iudispensable pre- 
lude. Thus, a.rno.tto and indiRo are 
applicable in this way if, that Is, they lia ve 
first been acted upon bv solvents, whilst, 
the pink Tdffaient of satfiuwer is set fn‘e 
by t he aKdio'i <o - 'ilkab. 

T'otton poHsas-ses no alllriity lor native 
colouring matters. It is tbeix'fore neees- 
sary t/) liitrodueo what uiv known as ‘ mor- 
dants * to pit'paro the material for tlie 
reej'ption of the dye. An exaintde will 
be>l illustrato tlie funotiou of a. mordant. 
It IS reipilrful, lot us wiv, to obtain black 
ealico with the aid of the natural <lye, log- 
wood. First of all tlio calico is stoe|>ed m 
a hot aqueous solution of sulphate of iron 
As the acid fif this salt is not volatile, (lie 
cloth is passed through lime water, the 
efi'eet of which is to precipitnte the mor- 
dant, in this ease, hydroxide of iron, which 
enters into some kind of intimate < orn- 
bmation with the ealico. Jf the ealus) i-- 
now’ jiut into a hot logwood decoction, it 
will, within lialf an Imur or so, assume a 
dense black /•olmir. (A great many suh- 
stnneesare now employed as mordants, the i 
chief of whieli are the salts of tin. Iron, ' 
ahmiinium, ( opper, and chromium, .stan- ! 
nous elilondo, or muriate of tin, is (uic ot 
the most popular.) What has really hap- 1 
poned is that the eitlouriiig principle (Jog- . 
wood) has lost it'-’ .solululitv and enten-d 
into combination with the iron hydroxide, | 
the resulting compound being Tuvcipitated j 
.snd In .some mariner infused into the tibre. 1 
The precipitate so toriiiod is teehmeali\ I 
called a lake of the logwmod, (»r tlie iron I 
hydroxide. If I he * lake ’ w ere first luadi* i 
and then the ealico put Into a bath of it. , 
there would be no D, at all, as tUe pn*c ;- 1 
pitAt© would aim pi rest on the surface of i 
the fibre and would enter into no sort of 1 
intiinate union at all. 

There are two olaasos of mordantfi, tJie ; 
uold and the basic. Acid mordants in- : 
cdude bodJos euoh as tannin and oil mor- 
dants, e.ff, that made by the action of 
strong sulphuric aold oo olivo oil. They I 
are used largely for tho fixation of basic | 
dyes <m cotton, the luxicess being carried i 


I or up to about 70° O. A feebly acid sub- 
stance is usually added to slow down tho 
dyeing proceH.^ and obtain even shades. 

Basie w<rrdants Include the hydroxides 
of metals hucJi os iron, chromium, tin, and 
aluminium, ;ill of which are insoluble in 
water. They are used in conjunction 
with acid <ly(3S. Wool is eiipabJe of split- 
ting up .some salts of these metals and 
pm*i pita ting the corjcsi>onding hydrox- 
ides. (.Cotton, however, is unable to do 
this, and theiofore a salt of the required 
metal Avith a very w^eak acid such as acetic 
acid is decomposed by the action of water 
(hydrolysis) to give the metal hydroxitile. 
Or soruetime.s a fixing iigeiit is used to 
perform the precipitation of a basic sub- 
stance. 

Before proceeding to a -classifl cation of 
dvestufi’s, Miere are a tow other points to 
which it is necessary to draw'' attention. 

‘ Adjective ’ dyes arc tho.se where a mor- 
ilarit is list'd, win 1st tho other and more* 
direct dyes are often spoken of as * sub- 
stantive.’ Mordants may be introduced 
in three ways; (I) By the ‘mordanting 
and J).’ method, tlu' material is first mor- 
danted and the D. is a stqiarate and subse- 
quent opt'ration ; (2) tlie material may 
first be dyed and afterwards mordanted, 
the two operations being performetl in a 
reverse order. This is called the ‘ D. and 
saddening ’ method, and is largely em- 
ployed with acid iiKU'clant dyes. A.s tho 
colour is < U‘arly fixed in the first bath and 
only developed in the second, this process 
dues not commend itself for tho matching 
ot pattx'rns : and (3) the two operations of 
1), and mordanting may be performed to- 
get her by w' at Is called the ‘ single bath ’ 
met bod. 

i^tassiJlcafUm of dyestaffs* — For con- 
veiiieu(‘e of discassiou and clearness of 
aiTAUgoment, it is usual to dii'ide dye- 
Htuffs into tbrw broad groups : (a) Organic 
natural dyestuffs ; {h) miTi(‘ral dyestuffs ; 
and (c) organic KyntbotJc dyestuffs, which 
inelude nitro-, azo-, and azino-coiupotmdfi: 
'-ulphurisod dye.^tuffs, and quirione and 
tnplion 5 dmetb»iiedenvnti\L'S ; tliephtha- 
loeyaiiines (c.p. Moiiiu-trad Blue) ; and 
>ueb recent developments as Aleian Blue. 

(n) Orynnic natural dyestv/ts. — (_)ne of 
the oldest of Ihcso is indigo. This is ob- 
tained from the Indigo tinvt(nr\a, a plant 
lunch cultivated in Inuia. For twoh’o 
liuiirs tlio leaves are steeped in a water 
\at, and are then tniuslerred to a second 
vat and agitated. The result of this ts 
that the Holuble indigo-white, formed in 
the llrfvt vat, oxidi'^od by meana of the 
oxygen m the air to indigo, which falls 
dow’u as a blue hcdimeiil. The oontents 
of the vat are then lioiJod and repoatedly 
strained, after which the indigo is oom- 
pn»i.sed into sliibs, frorii which are ob- 
tained the well-known cubes of oonimorce. 
Natural indigo, like so many other native 
dyes, is now being rejected for an equally 
cfftxjtivo synthetic xireparation. Yarn 
and piece goods cMpecIally are dyed with 
indigo. T* xUlc librcs readily a.bsr;tf'b tlio 
soluble tDdigo-w'hito referred to above, 
which Is obtained from the commercial 
product by tho actiou of a reducing agenL 
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that the cotton or other stuff Is dyed to 
the remiisite bine. Indigo is freely used 
in combination to produce other shades. 
Logwood Is derived from a tree indigenous 
to Central America, the scientific ritimo for 
which is Ha^matoxylon campechianum. It 
is invaluable in the production (d black 
or bla(;kish wool and cotton, the shade 
depending on the particular mordant. 
Thus, with salts of iron it produces dark 
greys and black ; with dichroniates, 
various blues and black ; with aluminium 
salts, purple ; and with different copper 
salts, dull blends of green and blue. If a 
very fast black is wanted for cotton, it is 
usual to employ iron-tannato ns the mor- 
dant. This is fixed on to the fibre by fli*st 
working the cotton in a decoction of 
sumac or some other tannin compound 
and then dipping it into a bath of the 
soluble iron salt. The doth is now ready 
for Immersion in logwood, provided, that 
is, it has been first thoroughly well washed. 
Cochineal, which is obtained from a small 
insect, the Coccus cacti, is especially suit- 
able for animal fibres, ond can be made to 
impart some fine scarlets and crimsons t»o 
woollen fabrics. Various reds and red- 
dish-browns are still produced In wool-D. 
from sauderswood, harwood, and cam- 
wood, which are procured from W. Afri- 
can species of Baphia and Pterocarpua. 
Different shades of yellow are procurable 
from fustic, which comes from the Moms 
tinctoria, a species of mulberry tree, and 
also from weld, which comes from a w’lld 
mignonette (Reseda luteola) ; I’ersian 
berries, derived from the Ilhamni of the 
Levant, and from the Quercitron bark, 
which is the inner bark of a N. American 
oak (Quercus tinctoria). 

(b) Mineral dyestuffs . — These have been 
largely replaced by coal-tar dyestuffs. 
The colours obtainable are Prussian blue, 
manganese brown, chrome yellow, and 
iron buff. The first is procured on cotton 
by treating It first with prusslate of potash 
and then with salts of iron, whilst on wool 
the prussiates must be decomposed with 
mineral acids. The brown is produced 
from potassium permanganate. Animal 
fibres boiled in a solution of this salt bo- 
come Impregnated with it, and the per- 
man^nato thus absorbed Is easily reduced 
to the insoluble manganic hydroxide, 
which Is also brown. If cotton is to be 
dyed brown, it must be mordanted with 
manganous chloride. After the D. opera- 
tion, it must be passed through a hot solu- 
tion €kf sodium hydrate so os to get a preci- 
pitation of manganous hydroxide. This 
salt is readily oxidised to the brown man- 
ganic hydroxide, the common practice 
being to pass the cotton Into a cold and 
dilute solution of bleaching powder. 
Ferric hydroxide gives iron buff, and 
yellow and orange may be obtained in 
cotton I), by fixing lead sulphate or lead 
oxide on to the fibre, and then submitting 
the fibre to a solution of bichromate of 
potash. 

(c) Organic synthetic dyestuffs. — A re* 
markably wide range of colours Is pro- 
ducible from such dyastufls, and as they 
are easy to manipulate and effect often a 
cheapen and faster dye than the natural 


dyestuffs, they arc popular with manufs. 
and are rapidly superseding tlio former 
class altogether. Generally speaking, the 
colour depends on the chemical group to 
which the dye belongs. It will ho con- 
venient to chisslfy these colouring matters; 

(1) Niiro-dyeHtuffs . — These are applic- 
able to animal fibres, which are dyed in a 
bath slightly acidified with sulphuric acid. 
The chief members of this section are 
amentia, picric acid, V’^lctoria- palatine- 
and naphthaline-orange, and naphtholii 
yellow. 

(2) The di- and tri-phenylmethnne group, 
— Methyl violet, magenta, malaclilte 
green, and auramme, and Indeed most of 
the basic dyes, belong to this class. If 
sulphonated, these bodies become acid 
dyes and give such colours as acid violet, 
acid magenta, guinea-green, c'tc. Wool 
is dyed most of those colon rs in a neutral 
bath. The dye-bath is at first cjold, but 
the temp, is gradually raised to boiling 

oint so that practically the whole i»f tlu^ 

ath is exhausted. Cotton fabrics sliould 
first he mordanted with tannic acid and 
fixed in t/artnr emetic. The chief objec- 
tion to this (‘lass is that they are fugitive 
to light. 

(3) The azo-group . — ^Members of this 
class may he sub-divided into moua/o- 
disazo-, trisazo, etc., dyes according to the 
number of their azo-groups, and they may 
bo still further split up Into oxyazo- (OH), 
and nmlno-azo*- (NHj) dye.s. In this 
group are counted nearly all tlio direct 
(lyes, and their application is finite 
straightforward. Acid or neutral baths 
may be used. One moans of overcoming 
the tendency of these colours to fade on 
oxp 08 ui*e to light is to treat the fabric after 
D. with a hot solution of chromium 
fluoride, or copper sulphate. Under this 
iKMidlng fall tno benzidine colours. Azo 
dyes form about half the total number of 
dyes iu general use. 

(4) Anthracene’denx'cd dyes . — Alizarin 
(synthesised in ISfiS by Oraebe and 
Licbermann) Is the oldest of these. Others 
are, anthrapurpuriu, flavopiirpuriii, an- 
thracene blue, alizarin brown, alizarin 
green, alizarin indigo 1)1 ue, alizarin black. 
In recent times sev. vat dyes have been 
made. These vat dyes, like Indigo, are 
insolublo in water, hut can be obtained 
as the Icuco-compounds when reduced. 
Thc.so are soluble in alkalis, and if the 
fabric to do dyed is steeped in an alkaline 
solution of the leuco-compound, the 
latter is taken up. riiibsequent oxida- 
tion brings out the coloured material 
required. 

Indauthrcne (In various shades of green, 
yellow, etc.), the Algol colours, (yellow, 
red, etc.) and anthraflavone are examples. 
The trade name for t^e common method of 
obtaining some alizarin colours is the sul- 
phated oil process. ‘The stuff to be dyed 
is impregnated with jalizarin oil, and, then 
dried. After beinf mordanted with 
aluminium acetate, it is dyed, steamed 
and finished. Alizarin jfives splendid 
'rnrkoy-reds on cotton. Those dyestuffs 
give stable colours. 

(5) Aniline black . — The oomposition of 
this colour is still a vexed question. It Is 
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produced ])y tlio oxidation of aniline. 
There are, broadly speakinp, three stages 
[n the oxldo-tion. Erneraldino is produced 
[f the oxidation is limited ; nigranilino is 
the second product and gives a violet- 
hlack ; the third and final product is im' 
?roonal)lo black, which is remarkably 
■stable. 

((i) The phthalein group of colouring 
matters. — This includes gallcin, erytlu*osiii, 
find the eoslns. The dyes nroduced are 
wonderfully bright but lugltlve to light. 

(7) The synthetic indigo group. — The 
synthetic production of indigo on a manuf. 
scale was made possible by the researches 
of Baeyer (1880) and Heumann (1890). 
Indigo Itself is a vat dye. Other dyes are 
blie clbia colours' (containing bromine) 
blnoindigo colours (containing sulphur), 

L*tC. 

(8) The sulphide dyes. — Those have been 
largely doveloped of late years. They 
are insoluble in water, but arc soluble in 
^odiimi bulphido. Frequently the dye is 
reduced to a ieuco-compouml. which is 
Lhen taken. up by the fabric, when subse- 
f|uent oxidation brings out the colour. 
They are largely used for IJ. artificial silk, 
but are not so good for wool. They give 
excellent fast colours. Vidal black is a 
typical cxamp?e 

(9) The jjhtfioiiH’ifnnines. — Tlic first 
phthalocyanme dye was discovered by 
chance in 1928, during the roniinc manuf, 
ot phthalimide at Grangemouth. It and 
other members of its class may bo regarded 
as being built up of foiu* luoloculcM of 
phthalomitrile and a nucleus consisting 
ot either two atoms tif hydrogen or an 
atom of almost any metal, e.g. copper. 
Phthalocj anines were first marketed in 
1935. 

(10) Other classes of dyes are azine, 
oxa/inc, thiazine, thiazole, acridine, 
nitrosc, quinoline. 

Theory of Dyeing. — It is prohabh? that 
the process, as applied, to wool and silk, 
results in chemical action, but it is Idle to 
make oven this tentative assertion in the 
case of cotton and other vegetable stufis. 
Writera on the subject uphold either the 
mechanical or chemical hypothesis. Ac- 
cording to the first the colouring mutter is 
absorbed Into the fibres of the material ; 
variation in size of dye molecules and in 
the pores of dilferent fibres accounts for 
the fact that the same dye will not coloiu- 
all fabrics equally well ; furthermore, 
lieat and the action of certain chemicals 
are held to expand the pores. The 
following facts support the chemlcu,! com- 
bination theory : not only colouring 
matters, but also textile fibres are all 
either acid, or acid and basic in character, 
and the fibres can absorb and retain acids, 
alkalies and certain salts. See A. Find- 
lay, Treasures of Coal Tar, 1917 : A. R. 
Ramsey and H. C. Weston. Artificial 
Dyestuffs, 1917 ; A. (1. Green, The 
Analysis of Dyestuffs, 1920 ; K. launders. 
The Aromatic Dtazo-Compounds, 1937 ; 
C. Whittaker and C. W’llcock, Dyeing with 
Coal Tar Dyestuffs, 1939. 

Dye Trade. The hist, of the trade In 
dyestuffs goes back to the middle of last 
ceutury, when Sir W*. H. Perkin (then a 
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lad of 18), discovered the aniline dye, 
‘ rnauve ’ or * mauveJne.’ Eng. people 
w'ero slow to see the importance of the dis- 
covery, an<l as a result of farsighted action 
on the part of the Gers. there was devel- 
'opod in Germany an immense dyc-making 
industry, enabling the Ger. firms to ob- 
tain practically a monopoly of the dye 
trade of the world. When the First 
World War broke out the Oers. had ready 
to hand factories fully equipped for the 
production of high explosives of aU kinds 
in great quantities. On the other hand 
Great Britain and her allies were put in a 
position of the gravest possible embarrass- 
ment and danger owing to the absence of 
such factories. After the armistice of 
1918 the Brit. Gov., as the result of a 
series of resolutions passed by the Allies 
in Paris, took steps to prohibit the import 
of dyestuffs under the Customs Act, 1876. 
It was decided in the Courts that the 
prohibition was illegal, and accordingly 
the Import Regulation Act of 1920 was 
passed, setting up a Committee for the 
issue of licences for the importation of 
dyestuffs. Unfortunately there was an 
interval of nearly a year between the 
decision of the Courts and the operation 
of the Act, and the Gers. availed them- 
selves of that opportunity to pour into 
Great Britain enormous quantities of 
dyes of all kinds. The result w'as that 
for over two years after the Act became 
effective the dye-makers of this country 
w'ere struggling against an overwhelming 
burden of foreign competition. Since 
then, how’cver, they have made very 
rcniarkuble strides indeed — so remarkable 
that an unsuccessful effort W'as made by 
the Laboiii Gov. in 1930 to put an end 
to the Act of 1920 (generally known as the 
Dyestuffs Act), the assumption being that 
the Brit, dye-makers had done so extra- 
ordinarily w'cll that they were in no 
further need of protection. To-day, of 
the dyestuffs used in Great Britain 93 i)er 
cent are produced in the country and 
all the interinodiotes are home-made. 
All that is left to the foreign producer is 
7 per cent, consisting very largely of com- 
paratively small quantities of dyes of a 
novel or particularly complex type, 
because Brit, dve-makers have wisely 
concentrated on the production of dyes for 
w hich there is the great es' demand. Before 
the First W’orld War the production of 
dyes in Great Britain was about 9,000,000 
lb. avoirdupois by 1931 it had become 

55.000. 000 lb., and exports, which were 

4.000. 000 lb before the First W^irld War, 
were 15,000,000 lb. When the Act came 
into operation at the end of 1920 the price 
of dyestuffs was 4s. id. per lb. ; the pre- 
w'or price was per lb. To-day the 
avertwo price of Brit, dyes is 1«. 5rf. per lb. 
The Brit, dye-makers claimed that this 
Act must be contiiuiod for a time unless the 
country is prepared to run the risk of seeing 
a great deal of the work which had been 
done throwm away and the development of 
the industry suddenly arrested, and this 
vlow' prevailed in the House of Lords where 
the gov. was defeated. Both in Germany 
and the U.S. A. the substantial dye-making 
industries have been sbeltei«a by high 
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protective toritfs, securini? for the dye- €‘xplosioiis due to the j'rcssnro of dissolved 
maJievs a monopoly of thefr own market, vapours and ^fases at!tlnff on the walls and 
Tills has been very elTectivc in tlie IT.S.A. roof of the funnel. Into tlio rents and 
where the taritt* Act of 10:10 levies a duty ttssures so formed the lava rises, forinini? 
of 7 cents per pouiul plus 40 per eoiit nd D., vtaiis, and liori/oiital sheets or sills. 

on Aruer. seJlinR price of siiniUu' If the lava is extremely fluid, it ascends 
competitive articles. The result is that rapully in the cracks and Assures and. 
In tlie last y(‘ar rejmrted the U.S.A. pro- eooliiiff ouiclvlv on the outside but moi-e 
^liK'ed lll,t21,r>05 lb. of <lye.N, 13,244,076 slowly in the eenlre, forms D. with a 
lb. of colour hikes, o,006,0()0 lb. of eoal vitreous edwe and a crystalline interior, 
tar medical products, lb, of eoal When, botvever, the lava is most viscous, 

lav perfumes and 2, 21)2, lob lb. of perfumtxs. it may solidify before rcachinf? the top of 
Before the Firat World W^ar, the produc- the Assure, Icavin^r a cavity wliich in timev 
tlon of dyes in Groat Britain was about becomes lillt'd witli fraKinental material 
9,000.000 lbs. ; by 193.3 it nas w’oll over by the crninblinK- ol tbe walls, thus jfiviuf? 
j0,000,000 ll»s. ; while exports had rLseu rise to ‘ Atrj<Iomerate I).’ Siiic<^ D. are of 
from 4,000,000 lbs. to 1 6.000,000 lbs. See deep-scateti oriKdii, they ar«; only exposed 
H. liOvinstciu, The British Difestuff Indus- to obMTvatiou as the result of erosion. It' 
try, 1019. the sedimentary strata, into whirh tbey 

Dyk, Victor (1877“I9;ilb one of the have been injected, art* more easily 
leading men of letters and dramatist, as w'catlieriMl than the igneous material of 
well as politl<■lan•^, of (’/echoslo^ akia, />. the !>., the latter stand up as vast ualb, 
at l^ovka, Boh^'inui. As a lyrical poet, while w hero the igneous roek is nnu-e eiisily 
he found hL- themes in exhortation to his denuded the eoiirso of tlie 1>. is repre- 
natiiui and political satire. Ills dramo.s sented by a treiu h. As a gcmeral rule, I), 
were noted for an epigrammatic style, but run in straight lines, but may occasionally 
as a novelist he was less suec<‘SNful- Wlien ])o zig/.ag. Th(*y vary in thickness from ii. 
Ozeehoslovakia became a fri'c nation, he few inches to 2U or 30 yds,, and may be 
wrasa member «)f the Legislative Assembly, any length from a. f<*w feet up to loi) m. 
then of the House of Representatives and. The CIe\ eland U. of the X. of Kngland i-s 
Anally, of the Senate. Among his vols. 6o m. in length, and some (d the Scotti-Ji 
of verse are Force of Life (ISUSh f utUfu'S L). are even longer As wtdl as foniuiig a 
<1900). Stdins and Surrasms (1U0.>), The netwiU’k m Assure eruption regions, as 
IVitulow (toil), and The .\nittt ITore in Scotland, Iceland, and the Faroe !>«., 
<1030). lives b\ 11. .lehnck, 10.12, and D. oeeur in the neighbourhood of largt; 
A. Xovak, 10.16. Plutonic iutnisioiis, siicli as granite bosses. 

Dyke Acland, Sir Henry Wentworth, see These 1). are Auer grained than the granite 
ArLANP. from wbhdi they come, and may merge 

Dykes are w’alMiko masses of igneous into mica i)Oi‘i)lj> rle^. grunopliyres, and 
rock which hll up more or Ic.>s vertical • nuarlz-felsitcs. Where 1). are mtiinh tl 
in o,iri-li’s* f nivt,. ,jinl are ho 1 In the seilimentary strata, whetlMi* 

through Assmvs or along ioinl planes, il,o 
adjacent roi ks arc to smne extent aflected 
by the cxlriua'ly high tcmi>. of the 
igneous mal«TiaI. The rock^ nui} occa- 
sionall\ be recr> stall ised, sandstones br- 
ing allcrtMl t.o semi-crystalhu(‘ iiiuut/.itrs, 
anil limestones comerted into cr>st;illme 
marbles ; more olleii, however, they arc* 
only' baked or indurated, as w hen soft clui 
an* luetamorphoicd to flinty shales. 
L>diau-stoiie, or porcellaniti* (see JMkti- 
MouniisM). Hegarded pctrographically, 
D. belong to the I'lia.sc ‘ Minor Intnisdons " 
(Hometimes called the dykc-phasc), the 
third phase in the regular eyi'le of igneouM 
U4•tl^i1v, and according to their distribu- 
tion and arrangement may be referrtsl 
to two tyries • (J) D. in plateau regions ; 
(2) f>. Ill lilt. dist,^. The former are ehar- 
aeterisecl l>y a regional parallelism, whilst 
the lalter arc more Hfteii groujied about 
ecTtain centres aiul tend to a radiate 
lUTangcment. Set WiXEOUS RfXJK.s, Vol- 
canoes, etc. 

Dykes, John Bac0hu& (1823-76), Eng. 
church composer ; graduated at Cam- 
bridge, and heeame Jidnor ciiuou and pre- 
centor of Durham 5 in JH4U, Dwitor of 
Music in 1861, and vicar of St. Oswalds, 
Durham, 1 S62. As Joint-editor of Hymns 
Ancient and Moderm, he wrote Tor that 
cAJiupllation .some of its best-known tunes, 
e-p. " Jesu, lover of my soul ; ' eev. of his 
anthems and services also have attained 
groat popularity. 


called from the ScotU'-h word for wall, j 
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d l;^ncoiis rock forriiig its in ov^ rlyiriK 
jlratilicd roiks. When thir, si.Iidilii^s m ih«! 

cracks vgrifons dvk**s arr 
b. A dome of lava soluiifif'il loimng 

to sorfa* c- a laccnhUi 


The two main characteristics of 0. ju-o : 
<l) They are bouiiiled by more or le.s« 
parallel surfaces and are of nearly <jm- 
Htoiit width ; (2) they are genenill.v verti- 
cal at tlu time of intrivsion. They com- 
tnooly o<;»;ur on the sites of old volcanoes, 
and the irtfinner of their formation mm be 
olwerved iu the lACtive vokaiioeH such aa 
Vesuvloek and Etna. Volcauie cones are 
taiirdd either byAbe hydrostatic pressure 
of the ooluuin of lava in the pipe, or ' 
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Dykh-Tau, third highest mt. in the mercury fulminate. Ho finally fixed on. 
Caucosufl, 17,190 ft. ; it boJon^r8 to the a siliceous eartli known as kieselgruhr as 
Elljurz ffroup. the absorbent best suited for the puipose. 

Dymoke, Kngr. family holdinf? the mht KieselKuhr or guhr is composed of the 
of hereditary championship to the crown, fossilised remains of diatoms, and con- 
Their representative formerly had to sista of silica to the extent or about 95 per 
appear at the coronation banquet and cent. It is found in Austria, Germany , 
challenge all comers to dispute the king’s Norway, Scotland and Australia. It has^ 
title. 1’his otllce is held by tenure of the advantages of being Itself Inert and 
‘ grand serjeanty * in connection with the non-combustihlo, and of being capable of 
manor of Kcrlvclsby, Lincolnsiiiro, which absorbing tlu-ee times its weight of nitro- 
passed to .Sir John D. (fourteenth century) glycerin. In a<7tual inanuf, the nitro- 
isv his marriage with the heiress of the glycerin is produced by mixing tliree 
INiariiiions. parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 *5 with five 

Dynamical Units, see Units. papie of sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1 -84 ; 

Dynamic Isomerism, see Tautomerisai. the mixture is cooled and the nitro-giy- 

Dynamios (Ok. strength, force), cerin is introduced m a thin stream by 

the science of motion, a branch of mcch- means of compressed air. The kiesel- 
anios devoted to all problems of motion, as gnhr is prepared by calcination at low red 
opposed to iStaiics that deals witli proh- heat in which nioistiiro and organic siib- 
leuis of bodies in equilibrium or at rest, stances are removed. The gqhr is usually 
\). depends on three laws, (‘ailed Newton’s i»ink at tliis stage, owing to the pwsence 
laws of motion. These state (1) Every of iron. (If not, red ochre is added.) 
i)(.>dy continues in a state of rest, or of Magnesium carbonate or calciuin car- 
uaitoriu motion in a straight line, exc'eiit bonate np to 2 per cent Is then ground in. 
in so far as it may he compelled by im- (These carbonates serve to nentraiise any 
pressed force to change that state ; (2) acid subseciuently formed if the nitro- 
change of motion (niomeutuiii) is direc'tly glycerin dceomposcis during the lapse of 
proportional to tiie impressed force, and time before the dynamite is used.) The 
takes place in the direction in which force well -ground mixture is then sifted through 
acts; (.1) to evc-y action there is always an a 30-inesh sieve. The guiir is weighed 
e(iual and opimsiCo •'('« “tloii, viz. tf a body out into lined rubber bags, and three parts 
A exerts a l(jrce on a body B, then of nitro -glycerin are added for every part 
simultaneously the body B exerts nii of guhr, and tlie mixture is thoroughly 
equal and opposite force on the body A. complot(‘d by hand, after which the pro- 
Ori these three laws depend all our know- duet is compreswd Into cartridge form by 
ledge of motion of terrestrial and heavenly means of a special D, pump in which all 
bodies. Einstein’s theory of relativity precautions are taken to avoid friction, 
lias shown that m eciUiUi very spccja.1 Tho D. is then vn rapped in waterproof 
problems the system of mechanics based jiapcr. 1). is a grcidsy plastic solid of 
on Ncivtoii’s laws fails to account for sp. gr. 1*59 to l-U.'). It burns quietly 
the quantitative results obtjiined. The when ignited, but may be exploded by a 
scleu(3c of D. was begun liy Galileo at tho fairly vigorous pcucussion. It explodes 
enil of tlio sixteenth century, when he with great rapidity, requires very little 
studied the motion of falling bodies and tamping, and has great shattering power if 
disproved the Aristotelian idea, tliat the simply laid upon the ground. This ha.s 
speed of a fallmg body (iepeiided on its given rise to the sajing that ‘ dvnamitc 
weight, Galileo, Huvgiteiis, and ex[»ce- explodes downwards,’ as a hole is torn lu 
iitlly Nmvton, laid the toundations of the the ground even when it is uneonfined in 
subject, vvhieli was further developed by other directions. It lo.so« mily one-six tli 
continental nnithomaticians in the eigh- of its poi\er under water, so is well 
teeuUi century, and subsequently hv adapted for subaiiueous opi rations. It 
iiumcfous other inatheinatioians and Ireezcs at 40 ’ F., and when f. ozen is dilli- 
hoientists. .See S. honey, Treutiac on cult to (‘xplodc. ’I'he operation of tha^y- 
tJltmeriUiry Dimumu's, 1889-92 ; H. | mg D. is attended witli .some danger, and 
Lamb, 1 923 ; E. T. Whittaker, ! .should only he pi'rformcd wiien the rise 

.i Treatise on the Anulf/tivol Dynamics o/ | ‘»l temperature eau be ciirefuJly regulated. 
Particles ami Roj\d Podies, 1927 ; i D. is used chiefly for blasting. Its shat- 

Goldsteiii (ed.). Modern Dcrclopments I leriiig power i.s too groat for quarry work 

Phiid Dynamics, 1938 ; M. Davidson, j generally, but Im- breaking up huge* 

Introduction to Dytuumcs, ! bould<n*8 and rooi,^» of and for 

Dynamite, explo.slve ron.si.*>t Ing of some destroying obsUuhi.s to navigation under 
absorbent material iniprtjgnated with water, its clh(M(*> is uuii Milled. The 
nitro-glyccrin. Nltro-glyiicrin, which wa^ rapidity of explo-^iou lendcis its use as a 
discovered by Sobrero 111 184 G, is produced propellant in guns impossible, though 
by dropping glycerin into a mixtiji*e of used as a .shell explosive in tlio pneumatic 
strong nitric acid and strong sulphuric guns of tho U.S. A. military and naval ser- 
acid, and is itself a powerful tiioiigh | vices. There arri ninny modifications of 
dan^rous atid unreliablo explosive. In the 1>. made with kieselgulu*. One of 
1803 Alfred Nobel eomnicuced experi- these is bla.'^ting gelatine. v\ here the nitro- 
ments with absorbent aub.stanccs with a glycerin is incorporated with collo<ilon. 
view to ai-rtviug at a solid or plastic ex- cotton, ^f- ' inlng a gelatinous plastlo 
plosive with nitro ’glycerin as its active material wuioli is quite unefifeetisd by 
coQstitiumt. He was only nmderattsly damp. In order to prevent D. from 
sucoessful until ho applied the method of freezing, the addition of .such ooiiij>ounds 
causing explosion by detonation with as monochlorodlnttroglyceriu or glycerin 
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dlnitrato lias been sufirffestort. See A. 
Marshall, Explosiirs. 1917-32 : J. Kellly, 
Explosives, McUches ami Fireworks^ 
1938. 

Dynamo, see Electric Gexkr\tor. 

Dynamometer, any Instrument used for 
the measurement of force or power 
developed in machinery. It is often 
termed a brake or absorption D., so called 
because it absorbs onorgy from the 
machine duo to a frictional reslst<ince. Tho 
instrument metisures this absorption, and 
so affords a method of obtaining: tho rate 
iit which tho machine is doing work on the 
brake. As a transmission D., it trans- 
mits tho power measured without any 
-absorption of energy other than that duo 
to the friction of tho machine, and which 
by construction can be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Dyne, dynamical absolute unit of 
force in the centimetre -gramme -second 
•fC.G.S.) system. It is defined as the 
force which, applied to a mass of one 
gramme, will produce in it an acceleration 
of one centimentre per sec. The practical 
unit of force is the megadyne, i.e. 1 ,000,000 
dynes, 

Dyrrhachium, see Durazzo. 

Dysart, royal burgh and seaport, near 
Kirkcaldy, Flfeshire, Scotland ; the earl- 
dom of D. dates from 1643. There are 
coal mines near and the tn. weaves tex- 
tiles and exports coal. Pop. 4500. 

Dysentery (Gk, 6u<r*, difficult ; tvrfpov, 
intestine), an infectious inflammatory 
disease of the largo intestine, characterised 
by the formation of ulcers aud the con- 
sequent evacuation of blood and shreds 
of tissue. The disease was at one time 
common in temperate climates, but is now 
practically reistricted to the tropics, par- 
ticularly where sanitary arrangements? are 
imperfect. It was a serious disease in tlie 
First and Second World Wars. There are 
two main types : amoebic D., cMinsed by 
the presence «f a protozoan, Amoeba 
dysenterioe, ami bnoillary D. Two distinct 
bacilli have been identified os associated 
with dysenteric symptoms ; that dis- 
covered by Shiga in Japan and that dis- 
covered by Flexner fii the Philippine 
Is. 

Symptoms . — The onset of tlie disease Is 
accompanied by general illness and diarr- 
hcjoa. The daslre to evacuate is parti- 
cularly distressing and the discharge is 
often scanty in amount. Tljc evacuations 
are at first slimy, then blood-stroaked, and 
if tho disease Is not checked, ultimately 
consists almost wholly of l)lood and 
shreds from the lining of the largo in- 
tesstine. The ulceration commences about 
the solitary glands of the cf)lon (large 
intestine), and gradually spreads until 
the greater part of tho organ is affected. 
Occasionally the ulcers perforate the in- 
testine, and death is likely U) result from 
haemorrhage or peritonitis. Febrile symp- 
toms become intensified, it is dllficult to 

M f thirst, and tho patient becomes 
y exhausted. Gangrenous matter 
may appear in the evacuation. If re- 
covery takes place, oouvalesconoe Is pro- 
tract^ and thef disease may persist in a 
•chronic form for years, os the injury to 
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the tissues of the colon Is usually exten- 
sive. A troublesome complication of 
ammbic D. is tho formation of abscesses In 
tho liver, often some time after (he 
initial attack. 

Treatment.— Owing to the great mor- 
tality produced by tho disease when 
epidemic or endemic, preventive measures 
are of great importance. The stools of 
infected and convalescent persons should 
ho disinfected and not allowed to con- 
tamlnato drinking water : precautions 
against house flies are also necessary, since 
they frecpiently spread tho disease. Tho 
diet should bo carefully regulated, no 
intemperance eitlier in eating or drinking 
sliouUl be permitted, and unripe fruit 
should be avoided. The most etficaoious 
remedy at tho onset of tho disease Is a 
good (lose of castor oil accompanied by 
laudanum. Afterwards, iiiecacuanha or 
largo doses of Boliiies should bo adminis- 
tered. The pain may bo alloviatod by 
opium administered every two or three 
hre. Opium in warm water and anti- 
septic solutions may be injected Into tho 
bowel, but frequently tho passage is so 
inflamed and irritated that such treat- 
ment becomes impossible. Enornata of 
quinine hav'e been found particularly 
efficacious In amonbic D. Tho variety 
caused by tho bacillus of Shiga is best 
combated by the speoifle anti-toxin. In 
some cas(3s of D. recourso is hotl to 
appendicostomy, wlien the appendix is 
brought to the surface and used as an 
entran (‘0 for irrigating fluids. Tho active 
principle of Ipecacuanha, emetine, has 
now been extracted and can be injected or 
given through tho mouth in cases of 
amoebic D. 

Dysmenorrhoea, see voder Menstrua- 
tion. 

Dysodil, yellow, greyish, or greenish 
mineral substance found in Sicily. It Is 
bituminous, and burns vividly, with a dis- 
agreeable simdl. It is laminated in struc- 
ture, and often contains fossil fishes and 
plants. 

Dyson, Sir Frank Watson (1808-1939), 
astronomer royal, (irecnwich Observatory 
from 1910 to 1933 ; b. at Ashby-de-la- 
Zoiich ; son of llcv. Wat«on D.. IJaptlst 
inlnisUjr. lie was educated at Bradford 
Graniirmr .'School ; and at Trinitv College. 
Cambndgci- when; he had a distinguished 
career, being .Second Wrangler and Smith's 
Prizeman, also winning the Isaac Newton 
studentship. He was chief assistant at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 1894*- 
1905, and .secretary to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, 1 899-1 906 ; in tho latter 
year lie was appoInlkHl Astronomer Royal 
for Scotland. Ho became F.R.S. In 1901, 
and contributed many mathematical and 
astronomical papers to the society's 
TrarisactionSt and other scientific Jotira., 
and besides otficlai pubs, wrote Astro* 
nomy : a Handy Manual (1910) and (with 
R. Woolley), Eclipses of the Sun ami 
Moon (1937). Knighted 1915. 

Dyspepsia (Gk. badly ; tre'irreir, to 
digest), functional derangement of the 
digestive processes. It is simply another 
name for Indigestion, which may be due 
to general weakness In the organism owing 
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to other disease, or may i)c caused by the 
im|>erfect carrying: out of digCHtlon owinff 
to unsuitable habits of life. Hy far the 
coiiunonoat cause of D. is improper feed- 
ing:, either os regards <niaritity and quality, 
or as to the manner in which the food is 
assimilated. The general tendency la to 
eat too much and too hurriedly. In the 
first case the stomach and intestines are 
overworked, and in the sec<jnd they are 
given unsuitable material to work upon 
owing to insufficient mastication. Other 
causes are the taking of largo quantities of 
liquid during meals, thus diluting the 
secretions of the digestive tract, and the 
excessive use of stlmulanLs, including 
alcohol, tea, coffee, aromatic substances, 
and smoking. 1). may be traced to causes 
not directly connected with food. Diseases 
of the teeth, liver, and pancreas, catarrh 
of the stomach, poverty of the secretions 
owing to deficient blood supply arc all 
possible precursors of difficult digestion. 
One of the characteristic symptoms of 
incipient consumption is a particularly in- 
tractable indigestion. Any derangement 
of the nervous system, such as is caused 
hy worry, mental anxiety, or excitement, 
is liable to interfere with proper dig<is- 
tion. 

The fiy7n})to..r’ of D. include flatulence, 
eructations, heartburn, and the char- 
acteristic furred, pallid, or jiimplo tongue. 
Discomfort is felt in some part of the 
digestive tract ; diarrhani Is likely If the 
condition be temporary, wlillst constipa- 
tion is characteristic of a more chronic 
form of D. Other organs suffer impair- 
ment of fimction ; vision becomes cloudy 
or weak, the muscles lose their power to 
some extent, and theie is n gmieral feeling 
of unfitness for effort. Perhaps 1 he 
greatest suffering is due to mental symp- 
toms ; the dyspoiitic finds it difficult to 
take an optimistic view of tilings, and is a 
prey to irritable impulses and gloomy 
foreboding. 

Treatment . — In the first place, D. may 
be avoided by giving some atUmtion to 
diet. Faulty teeth should be repaired 
or replaced, a habit of thorough mastica- 
tion must be formed, food must be taken 
regularly and in reasonable (luantity, and 
fluid .should be taken separately from the 
more solid constituents of food, and should 
preferably be plain waUn*. There me 
many systems of diet advocated os pre- 
ventive of D. Probably all of them prove 
beneficial in some casas or other, but the 
Individual can gencrnllv bit upon a system 
which suits his owu peculiar tastes ami 
habits of life. The great secret is tem- 
perance. An estab. dyspeptic need lud 
necessarily have recourse to drugs. He 
should take regular exercise, »iev(’t4‘ 
plenty of time to meals, avoid all food 
which his experience shows him to be un- 
suitable, and fight against a habit of con- 
stipation. When drugs are recommended, 
the particular circumstances must, be 
borne in mind. A transitory attack may 
be met with a purgative. If stimulants 
are required, whisky, quiissia, and gentian 
tonics are usually recommended. Dis- 
muth carbonate has a soothing effect on 
the nerves of the gastrio region. If acid 


is deficient in the gastrio Juice, dilute 
hydrochloric acid may bo taken, and other 
constituents of the secretions replenished 
with pepsin or rennet. Where the pre- 
sence of gaseous products causes discom- 
fort, charcoal in the form of biscuits has an 
easing effect. 

Dysprosium, metal belonging to the 
* rare earth * family. It was discovered 
in 1886 by Lecoc 4 do Dolsbaudran. Its 
Symbol is Dy, its atomic number 6(i, and 
its atomic weight 161 -2 (H = 1) or 162-5 
(O *= 16). D. oxide is a white solid. D. 
occurs naturally in the minerals euxenite, 
fcrgiisonite, xenotiine, polycrose and gado- 
linito, etc. Chemically it is related to 
erbium, bolmlum and thulium. 

Dytisoidse, or true water -beetles, are 
coleopterous insects with bore eleven -seg- 
mented anteniue, and hind legs capable of 
swimming only. The perfect inhcet is 
purely aquatic, though it can fiy from ouo 
pond to another, the larva Is also aquatic, 
but before changing into a pupa it comes 
to earth and buries itself, and the pupa is 
wholly terrestrial. The beetle can live 
for sev. mins, in a submerged state, but it 
i.s obliged to come to the surface for air : 
this it stores up in air-tubes under its 
elytra, or wiugcasos, which fit tightly to it-, 
body. It is an active creature, carniv- 
orous of habit ; it gi^asps the prey with its 
legs and then feeds by its toothed jaws, 
or mandibles. The larva has hollow, 
curved mandibles which are used for 
piercing the prey and sucking the juices 
from it swiftly and fiercely. The males 
are frequently found in the mating posi- 
tion attached to tho females by suckers 
on their foi^-fect. There are nearly 20(i0 
ftliecies of this family already known in- 
habiting water of cooler parts of the \\ orld. 
and among tho chief genera are Dyti'^cib^, 
Cybister, Acilius, and Hj^droporus. De- 
lated familes are tlic Qyrinidte (whirligig 
beetles) and the HydropbUuia. 

Dzaisang, see /..vi.han. 

Dzaojikao (formerly Vladikavkaz), cap. 
of the North-Ossetian Autonomous Do- 
public of the U.S.F.8.R. It Is a large tn. 
with wide aeacia-lined avenues, and tram- 
cars, a huge mrkt., and a magnificent 
view of the Caucasus range, dominated by 
tho rugged peak of Mt. Kazbek some .30 in. 
to the 8. Through the tn. flows the swift 
Terek riv. A ilegreo of oriental ’ coloiu* 
and even squalor is provided bv tho 
existence of manv ‘ dukhans ’ — under- 
ground eating and drinking places, and 
though these nominally belong to tho tn. 
councirs organization of catering estabs., 
they are not run on ideal lines. Pop. 
80.000. 

Dzhalal-Abad, Region oi the Kirghiz 
S.8.R., Soviet (Jeiitrol Asia, in the Ticn- 
Shan mts. 

Dzherzhinsky, Felix Edmundovich 

(1877-1926), Ituspian its olutionary of 
Polish birth ; h. at Viiua. IIo joined 
Social Democratic l*artv in 1895. be- 
tween 1807 and 1902 bo waai sent to 
Siberia times, and three times 

escaped. Took part in revolution « »f 1 905, 
and was banished : returning to \Var>aw 
In 1912, was imprisoned until relea.setl by 
, the revolution of March 191 7. He organ- 
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isetl the secret police or Cheka — later hollowed plateau, but there ere larjfo 
known as the Ojrpu* In 1921 he became tracts of forest, and tho plains and valleys 
commlasar of transport. In 1921 he was afford good pasturage, wlule cereals are 
head of the supreme Economic Council, grown in parts, liiere are numerous mt. 

Dzhugashvili, Josif Vissarionovich, see streams, but the only important rivs. are 
Stalin. tho Black Irtysh and tho Hi. Tho 

Dzungaria or Zungaria, mountainous minerals include gold, copper, iron, and 
region of Sinkiang, China, bordering on salt. The country was conquered by the 
Russian Turkestan, and lying between the Chinese emperor in the eightoontli century. 
Ticn-Shan on the IS., the Greater Altai on Tho iiihabs. include tho Kalmuck Dziiu- 
tho N., and tho Mongolian Gobi on the E. gars and Turgots, and also Klmlkaa and 
The surface is mainly a desert and slightly Dungaiis, Chinese and Kirghi/. 
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E, fifth letter of the Kup. alphabet, wan 
♦vripinally {i.c. in tlie Semitic alphabet) a 
< oriRoiiurit, havinp the phonetic value of 
A, and was called lie. When the Gka. took 
over the Seniitie aljdiabct, he became 
tpsiJon ; in some varieties of tlie (Jk. 
alphabet it wo;s ado])ted to n^present the 
whort c, while the Semitic hilh \\ as adopted 
to denote the loop e or ita. ( In other (Jk. 
alphabets, epniloii >\as n.tioptcd both tor 
the loop and the short e). The Ktruseaii 
and tlie bat. alplinhets used the letter E 
for the sfnind e as in ‘ joen ’ or ‘ prey ’ and 
made no distirution lietwcen long and 
whort vowel. 

E is the most freiiuentlj- nsed of all tlie 
Enp. letters. Its phonetic value, however, 
vanes ; th(' lonp e (as in ‘ me ’) aprotvs 
%vilh the eontinental \ ; tiie short e (as m 
‘ men ') and tJie ojicn and lonp e (as in 
* I'l'cv ’) appoe with the continmital c ; 
wliereas ivs a final letter it is usually sihait 
(as in ‘ tabic *). 

As a iiiirneriib V stands for 2afi. and in 
flic calendar ir is tin filUi of the doinmieal 
letters. 

E, in ninsie, is the third note in the 
nnt nral scale ol'(J. Its major key has four 
sharps. 

Ea, one of the twelve gnsit pods of the 
As<^v ro-Hal»yloiji«uis, pod of the ocean and 
suhtorraiicfin si»rinps, called Oannes liy 
Eerosiis (third <‘t*nf iir> n.r.). E, was 
father of Mcrodach. Eridu (modern Aim 
Sliariirein) was especially sacred to him, as 
also Eupli rates, 

Eadie, John (J8IO'-7()), Scottish thco- 
lopian. Erorri ISt.'l to the end of ins lite 
lie was prof, and lecturer of biblical 
litc'rature in Mie IFiiited Sec ession Div'initv 
Hall. He ]iOhses8ed wicte Icurmnp and 
mueli ]»ow(*r of C'xposition. 11 is ebnl 
works are: IhhlicaL ('nrlopa'iHn (IS lib. 
Ecelfsinsticnl Kuruelopirclia (18C»1), C'd'-. ot 
iJrucJcii’s i'onronhivcc (ISJii) and tlie 
Familff Hible (1 Sa I ). 

Eadmor (or Edmer) of Canterbury (c*. 
1004-1121), Eiip. historian and monk, 
intimate friend iincl clia plain of Anselm. 
H© was iiomiiuitc'd bisliop' of St. Andrews 
in 1120, bnt as there was eontrovei’sv be- 
tween Cianterlmry and York for junsdic*- 
tion over tlie see, vvliile thes Hciotti-sh klnp 
inftlntained his iiiclependence ot I'ither, E, 
ret-urned and pc‘s|pned the position. His 
chief works : Jliitiijrin Xaniyum, lOtkt- 
1122 (first prinH'd 102:1), and Vita Au- 
rietnii (pub. lOal) are botii in the Ilenedic- 
tine ed, of Anselm’s Works, 1721. M. 
Rulers ed. in tlie Rolls series appeared in 
1884. E.’s lives of Dniistan, HrepvHn, 
and Oswald are in H. W harton's Aiwlin 
ISacra, lb (1691). See G, Grub, Kcvle- 
siastical Hist or if of Scotland, 1861 ; P^re 
Ri^oy, Earimer, 1892. 

Badgrar tba PeaesaMa^ se^ Edgar. 

Eads, Jamts Buahanan (1820-87), 
Aiuer. cDgiuoer and Inwentor, granted a 


pov. contract (1861) for constructlnp a 
fleet of ironclads for use on the Mississippi. 
With those, the capture of Fort Henrv 
was ctfected during the Civil War. E. 
constructed the steel arch bridge at iit. 
Louis (1867-7 1), and unciertook to deepen 
tlic Mississippi’s elianiicl by means of 
jcittie.s. He also planned a sbip-railvvay 
across Tehuantepec isthmns, but his pro- 
ject was not earned out. Sec How, J. B. 
JJads, 1900. 

Eagle : (1 ) A gold eejin of U.S.A., worth 
10 dollars or over C2 10.s\ The double E. 
is a pold 820 pic^c*i% and there are half and 
ciuartcu* Es. The bird repreaented h the 
llahaHus leucocejihalus (bald or white- 
headed E.). (2) Th(3 military standard of 

the Roms, and earlier nations, Tht^ 
PcTsiana, in the time of Cyrus the ^ oiinper 
(fonrt.li century n.c.), earned an E. ori a 
spe-ar as their standard. The Rom. E. 
was ot Hil\c‘r, broiiyA*. or gold, with wings 
extended. It w^as cniTied on thci top of a 
spear, witli a cross-hav supporting it. 
Some* held thiin(lc*rbc)lt.s in their talons, 
Napoleon’s aimles laid a .similar standard 
(I.S04). As an armorial bearing the 
imperial E. was adopted by the llolv 
Rom. cmiiire, and later by Austria, l-’ram e, 
Germany, Ru.ssia, U.S.A., and Polnnd. 

Eagle, term emidoycd in speaking of 
maiiv species of Faleoniche in tlie sub- 
family Aquilinie. They oeenr m all parts 
of tho world, usually building ejnes in 
forests or on mountiins, and all are tierce 
and jiovverful birds of prey The spc'cies 
dc'seribed in niytliology and art belonged 
to the genus Aifuiln, but it is not known 
from aetual spceiinens. A. cAr »/.'?(/' /*/s. 
Ilie golden E., is a Jui-ge and fiercely pn*- 
daeoous bird rarelv tound in liritam 
though it has been knowTi to brec'd in 
remote parts of Sc‘,otIanfl. Its iic‘st or 
eyrie is usually built cm clifts or mis. 
A. mama, the spotted or acivaniiiig K.. 
occurs in N. Europe. 1'he sea-Es. are 
repre.scnlcid by lhc3 genera HaJiartus and 
Thulassfietus ; the iiawk-Es. by 
and Limn/iefus ; the fishing l-’s. bv 
Bandion ; the barrler-Es. b.v ('irnutits. 
The Erue or White-t^iiled sea-E. liahaetHs 
allncilla ceased to breed in llritam only in 
com para lively reecuii years, '['he E. has 
been adopted by vanons nations as a 
symbol of jiowcr, porticularh by Germany 
or, again, as exeiindilled in t he Hible (Ek. 
xviL) or as an emblem of aoblUty and 
generosity ; w^hiJo, in CFliristian art, it 
typifies meditation, and is the symbol of 
St. John the evangelist. In the Bible, the 
Hebrew term {neshrr) ecpii valent to Gk. 
(oit-Tov), like? the Arabic nisr, denotes sev. 
birds of prey. I'rolxably the griffon vulture 
is most often intended. It h(M no true 
feathers on head and neck, hence the 
phrase * enlarge thy baldaet» as the E.* 
(Mic. 1 , 10) Tills bird abounds in 
Palestine, making its nests In tho high 
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cliffs overlooking the valleys (Jcr. xlix., 
1(>). The E. is noted for the telescopic 
range of Its vision, and espies its prey 
from immense distances, while its flight 
seems to be watcho<l by many other 
birds that follow to feast upon the car- 
rion (Mutt, xxiv., 28). There is an 
allusion in Ps. eiil. to the anct. belief that 
the E. was able to renew its youth. In 
the Middle Ages it was believed that 
every ten years the E. beat its way up- 
ward high into the sun, whence, plunging 
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into the sea, Its old plumage \\as shed for 
new, and its youth was restored. See 
under separate headings for descriptions 
of species. 

Eaglehawk, municipal hor. of Bendigo 
CO., Victoria, Australia, 4 in. from 
Bendigo, and 105 m. fi’oin Melbourne ; 
noted for fine gold mines. Pop. 5000. 

Eagle-hawk, see Hawk-eagle. 

Eagle Island, Ireland, see Ainiii.L. 

Eagle-owl, or Bubo, genus of the family 
Strigidfio, wldch is represented in all parts 
of the world but Australia. 

Eagle Pass, tn. of S.W. Texas, U.S.A., 
on the Rio Grande, In an agne. and coal- 
producing dlst. Pop. 0400. 

Eagle-wood, see Aloes -wood. 

Eagre, see Bore. 

Elakins, Thomas (1844-101(5), Amer. 
painter ; 6. at Philadelphia, PcniLsylvania; 
studied art in Paris under J. L. GerOnio at 
tlie Ecole des Beaux Arts, also under 
L6on Bonnat. Also worked in the studio 
of Burnout, tho sculptor. In America, 
he was prof, and lecturer on anatomy and 
painting in various schools of art. As- 
sisted ms pupil, Samuel Murray, to model 
the colossal figures of the Propliets on the 
Witherspoon Building at Philadelphia ; 
modelled two reliefs on the Trepton battle 
monument, also the horses ridden by 
Grant and Lincoln on the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument at Brooklyn. Painted 
the Crucifixion in Overbrook Seminary ; 
portrait of Cardinal Martlnelli ; and many 
other portraits — being best known as a 
portrait painter. 

Ealdhelm, or Aldhelm (c. 640-700), 
Saxon ecclesiastic and scholar, educated 


at Canterbury. Ho became abbot of 
Malmesbury (670), and bishop of Sher- 
borne (705). The Church of St. Lawrence 
at Bradford, Wiltshire, alone remains of 
his buildings. Ho wrote treatises and 
verse in Lat. and Eng., some of which sur- 
vive. The best known are : JJe lamle vir- 
Oiniiatis (prose) and JJe laude virginum 
(poetry). See J. A. Giles (ed.) Opera, 
1844 ; G. Browne, Aldhelm, 1903 ; 
.1. H. Pitman, The liiddles of Aldhelm, 
1925. 

Ealing, i)arl. hor. and suburb of London, 
England, 9 m. W. of St. Paul’s Cathedral* 
The anct. vil. now tlie centre of tho tn., 
lies S. of the high road to Uxbridge. Pop. 
120,000. 

E. A. M. (Ellinikon Apelevtherotikon 
Metopon), Ok. resistance movement or 
* National Liberation Front ’ in Second 
World War. See under Guiokce. 

Eames, Emma (6. 1867), Amer. prima 
donna, at Shanghai, China ; studied at 
Boston, Massac^husetts, and I'ai-is. Made 
her debut at (Movent Ganleu in 1891. 

Ear. The E., the organ of hearing, is 
divisible into three parts : (a) the ex- 

ternal ; (b) tlie middle ; (c) the internal. 
The most important portion is tlie internal 
E. or labyrinth, the other two can be con- 
sidered merely os accessories to this, their 
function being the collection and trans- 
mission of the sound waves so that the 
sentient portion of tho organ may be 
affected. Tho parts will bo described 
from tho exterior inwards. The oxteruai 
E. consists of two parts, tlie pinna and the 
meatus. The former is a broad, peculiarly 
shaped, and for the most part, cartilagin- 
ous plate, toucave on the wliole, but 
thrown into various elevations and hol- 
low's to which distinct names liave been 
given, the largest and deepest hollow 
being tho concha, wiiich surrounds the 
entrance to the meatus, 'riio variety of 
contour is to ensuie timt the Hound waves 
collected within the rim of tho pinna are 
reflected into tho external auditory canal, 
somewhat similar to the action of tho 
Whispering Gallery of St. Paul’s. The 
pinna is also used to ascertain the direc- 
tion from which the sound is coming. 
The meatus, about li in. in length, has 
an outer cartilaginous portion with many 
fine hairs and a large number of sebaceous 
glands which secrete cerumen or E. wax. 
The innermost half of the tube enters the 
temporal bone w'hich encloses the middle 
and internal E. The meatus is first 
directed uii wards and then, narrowing hi 
diameter, surmounts a convexity in the 
floor of tho osseous part to dip downwards 
and widen again to its termination at the 
obliquely placed membrana tympani or 
drum. 

The middle E., or tympanum. Is a nar- 
row, irregular cavity varying in width 
from }, in. to in. between the tympanic 
membrane and tho outer bony wall of 
the labyrinth. Its eniblosed air Is in 
direct communication VWth the pharynx 
(throat) by moans of the, Eustachian tube. 
This arrangement ensures that the cavity 
is kept supplied with rdnewod air at the 
same pressure as that of the external E. 
so that the drum Is able to vibrate freely. 
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It contains a chain of small bones which 
convey the vibrations across the cavity to 
the middle B. The membrana tympanl is 
an ellipsoidal disc about 0 -37 in. by 0 *33 
in., and about in. thick. To its inner 
surface is attached the handle of the first 
bone (the malleus, or hammer), the 
rounded head of which fits into a corres- 
ponding hollow In the second bone (ineus, 
or anvil), and this in its turn articulates 
with the stapes, or stirrup, whicli fits into 
the fenestra ovalis of the internal E. The 
fenestra rotunda separates the scala tym- 
pani from the middle E. The complicated 
ligament and muscle attachments of the 
chain of bones ensure an exact reproduc- 
tion at the fenestra ovalis of the highly 
complex movement of the tympanic mem- 
brane. 



PARTS OF THE EAR 

A, pinna; H, meatus; C, eustachian tube; 
D, c<x:hlea and semi-circular canals ; E. section 
of cochlea. 


The internal E. is contained in tlie 
petrous portion of the temporal hone 
and consists of a complex cavity, the 
osseous labyrinth (auditory capsule), hol- 
lowed out of the bone and containing the 
membranoita laburinUi, The former is in- 
completely divided into three parts, viz. 
the vestibule, the semicircular canals, and 
the cochlea ; the membranous labyrinth 
is BinaJler, and the space between the two 
is occupied by perilymph, while cmJo- 
lymph is contained in the inner labyrinth. 
The vestibule forms the central chamber 
of the labyrinth and communicates in 
front* by means of a largo opening, with 
the cochlea, and behind, by means of five 
smaller openings, with the semicircular 
canals ; Ito outer wall is penetrated by the 
fenestra ovalis mentioned above. The 
semiclrotilar canals are three tubes dilTer- 
ing from one another in direction, lengrth, 
and position with regard to tho vestibule ; 
they are arranged in three planes mutually 
at right angles, and whatever may be their 
function in hearing they are certainly of 


tho greatest importance in the guidance 
of co-ordinated movement so that bodily 
equilibrium may be maintained. Each 
canal is about iu> wide, but each is 
dilated at one end forming an ampulla 
about iV ha* in diameter, and on each 
ampulla is a crest or ridge {crista acustiea) 
projecting into the cavity of the canal 
and consisting of auditory epithelium, 
which contains distributed filaments of 
the auditory nerve. Tho cochlea (Lat. a 
snail shell, from its spiral shape) appears 
in the form of a blunt cone about i in. in 
height and tho same in breadth at tho 
base. In consists of a gradually tapering 
spiral tube of turns and some li in, in 
length, tho inner wall of which is formed 
by a central column, or modinolns, from 
wliich projects a spiral lamina along 
the whole extent of tho cochlea. The 
membranous labyrinth consists of struc- 
tures lined throughout by epithelium, and 
at certain ports receives branches of the 
auditory nerve. In the vestibule and 
canals the structures have a general re- 
semblance in form to the complicated 
cavity in which tlicy are contained. They 
do not, however, lie loose within the 
osseous labyrinth, but along the convex 
border of the canals, and at the places of 
entrance of the nerves into the vestibule 
and ampulloi they are fixed to its walla. 
In tho cochlea tho membranous structures 
complete the septum and enclose an inter- 
mediate cavity. In the osseous vestibule 
there are two membranous sacs : (a) tho 
utricle (Lat. uiriculus, a small bladder), 
connected witli tho canals, and (b) the 
saccule, connected with tho cochlea ; these 
sacs are only in indirect communication 
with one another. Both contain small 
mtussos of calcareous particles (otoliths) 
which are set in movement by vibrations, 
and they also contain patches of auditory 
epithelium with nerve filaments. The 
cavity of the osseous cochlea is divided 
into three distinct parts : scala vestibuli, 
scala tympani, and canalis cochlece, by 
means of two membranes : (a) the basilar, 
and (h) the more delicate membrane of 
Reissner, the oblique direction of which 
latter causes tlio smallest portion, the 
cochlear canal, to have a triangular sec- 
tion ; this is in communication with the 
saccule and contains endolyrnph, ^vhereaa 
tho other two scalm contain perilymph. 
The cochlear canal Is highly complicated, 
and only a brief description is possible 
here. Tho most important structure of 
the fioor of the cochlear canal, that is, on 
the basilar membrane, is tho so-called 
organ of Gorti, which consists of rods of 
Corti. There is an Inner row and an outer 
row all along the spiral, each row con- 
taining sev. thousand rods, flanking the 
rods ore rows of cells (sov. thousands in 
each row), each cejl bearing short hairs on 
its free surface, and the auditory nerves 
passing through tho lamina spiralis reach 
the cochlear tube along the whole length 
of the spiral and end in filaments which are 
lost in the organ of Gorti, but are probably 
connected with the hair cells. It Is 
thought that the cochlea dlstlnguiahos 
pitch and timbre in notes. What takes 
place in hearing may bo summarised thus : 
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The vibrations set iif) 1)5^ a soundinfr body 
are conducted by the accessory ai)paratus 
to the porilympJi through tlie inetabranous 
sac, thence to the endolymph- The 
vibrations in time reacli those particular 
places containing auditoyy epitiieiium, 
and sot the auditory hairs or the otoliths 
in uiovcinent, and so excite tlio delicate 
iiluments beloiv, which cjauses iniiiulses to 
pass along the auditory nerve to the brain. 

Drafness and diaenses of the ear. — Tiie 
most common affection of tlic B. is doat- 
ncss, which is of various types. An im- 
pacted plug of wax will cause it, and 
should be removed by syringing, which 
however must be earned out with care. 
It is l>ost to drop a few droi>s of hydre^en 
peroxide or Liiiuid iiaratliri into the K. for 
two or three nights before syringing, in 
order to soften the wax. A furuncle or 
boil may also cause deafness, but the 
diagnosis must l>e made by a doctor, as it 
limy be confused witli other or more 
sc'iious conditions, sucli as mastoid iii- 
Hajiimation. Jly far the greater number 
of cases of d(*afnevss, hoivevor, arc caused 
by affections such as catarrh of the 
iiiidille car or Eustacliinn tulie, whicli, if 
not properly treated at an early stage may 
proceed to chronic catarrh. Adenvida arc 
a common ciiiise of deafness among child- 
ren. Otosclero»i8 also iirings middle-ear 
ileafnesH, and is due to oh'»cure changes 
in the bony lahjrinili, luit unhu]»pily 
neither its cause or c iirc is known. Other 
diseases include Medui, or inflam- 

mation of the muidlc ear ; ear-ache, 
caused by intlamniatioii of the middle oar, 
or tlie presence of «a, foreign boily ; 
Otorrf^a, chronic suppuration of the 
middle ear ; and nerre-deafnea^. due to an 
a^ei^iation of the <‘ocUlea or the acoustic 
nerve. 

Earheart, Amelia (Mrs. G. Palmer Put- 
nam) 0898-19:17), Amcr. social services 
workei' and air-wouiau, 0. in Atchison, 
Kansas. Was the tii-st woman to fly the 
X, Atlantic, dying ns a passenger from 
Newfoundland Ui Hurry l^ort, Wales, in 
19*Jg. She served with tlic Red Cross 
during the P'irst World War and subse- 
quently directed a s(K*ial service centre in 
Boston. Flew from Newfoundland to 
Ireland in hivi., 19:P2 : and made the 
first solo flight from Honolulu to Oakland, 
Oalifornia, doing the journey in I8i hrs., 
m 19;15. In JiiJ 5 % 19o7, when attempting 
a flight round the world, she was lust at 
sea with her navigator, Capt. Noonan, near 
Howland Is. 

Earl, title of Brit, nobility, between a 
mnrqms and a viw^ount. It was ^luritig 
the Norman perioil that this title first be- 
came and for some time they 

were called counts, find tlieir wives in the 
present day are called countessos. The 
title of K. was the highest hereditary dig- 
nity until the -reign of Edward HI., who 
created iiis eldest son ‘ Duke ’ of Cornwall, 
1337. The eldest son of an E.‘ bears the 
title of ‘ viscount,’ while the younger sons 
are styled ' honourable.’ 

Earle, John (1324-1903), Eng. philo- 
logist clei«ymaii. professor of A.-S. 
at 'Oxford, 1849-54; re-elected, 1873, 
He became rector of Swanswick in 1857, 


prebendary of Wells (1871), and rural dea« 
of Bath (1873-77). His works include: 
I'lvo of Ute Saetm Chronicles Pandlel 
(1865), ^1 Book for the B^intier in Annie- 
Bcmni and The Phihdony of the English 
Tongue (1866), AngloSaxtyn TJteraturc 
(1884), English Prose, its Elements, 
Hisforg, and Usage (1896), The Psalter of 
1539 (1894), A Simple Grammar of English 
nowin Use (1898), The Alfred Jewel (1901). 

Earle, William (1833-85), Eng. soldier, 
served in tJie Crimea. Jle became mili- 
tary soc^retary to Lord Northbrook, 
viceroy of Jrulia (IS72-76), commander 
of the gurriHOii of Alexandria during 
Wolselcy's campaign (1SS2-84), and led a 
column of the Gordon rescue cxiiedition 
(1881). While leading Jiis detachment 
against tlic Arabs at Kirbekan. he w’cs 
killed. A memorial statue was erected in 
Liverpool. Sec Sir 11 . Brackcnbiiry, The 
Hirer Column, 1SS5. 

Earlestown, codes, par. of S. Lancashire, 
England, 5 in. from Warrington, witJ» 
railwav' w agon works, and a sugar refinery. 
Bop. 11 , 606 . 

Earl Marshal of England. Tho king’s 
marshal (A.-S. mcMrh niul scen/e, groom) 
h(‘cainc early one of tlic chief oflicers ot 
.state, and, under tlio Normnn and Fdan- 
tagenct kings, judge in the ("Joiirts of 
Chivalry. Since 1072 the office lias bceu 
herediUtry in tlic family of Ffciward (dukes 
of Norfolk). The carl marshal is now- 
head of the Heralds’ College in England, 
regulates all matters coinieetcd wuth 
armorial hearings, .standards, etc., and 
controls the arrangements for state func- 
tions, such fus royal processions, drawing- 
rooms, balls. In .Scotland a similar dig- 
nity was hereditary in the family of Keith 
from the fourteenth century till 1716. 

Earlom, Richard (1743- 1822), Eng. 
mezzotint engraver, a pupil of Cipriani, 
lie was the first artist to make use of the 
point m mezz(»Unt w’ork. He engraved 
plates after Ifembrandt, Vandyck, Cor- 
reggio, and others : the six after Hogarth ’.s 
‘Manage a la Mode’ are well known. 

* Fruit and Flov\c“rs,’ after J. van Huysum, 
made liH repulation. and ‘ Bathshoba 
lending Alnsling to Da\iil’ won miicli 
praise. His mitron. Boydcll, pub. the 
' labor V'eritatis,’ 17 77, with a series of 
prints Iroin tlio originals of Claude Lor- 
raln. 

Earl’s Court, part of the metropolitan 
bor. of Et*ti8irigt.on, London, England, on 
the District Railway and Piccadilly Tub©, 
with a large hall usetl for exliibitioua and 
entertahuneuis. 

Earlston, Ercildouno, or Ek'celdouno, par. 
and iiirkt. tii. of Berwickshire, Scotl^id, 
on Leader Wat<*r, 4 in. Irom M€)lro»c. 
Tweeds, girigliarus and other textiles are 
mamit . and there are dy^-works. Ruins ot 
an onct. tower remain, the traditional 
abode of Uhomas the Rhymer (thirteenth 
century). Pop. 2066. 

Early Closing. Th# inorement for re- 
ducing the working wurs of shop aseist- 
ants was Inaugurated In 1842, Banco whksh 
year tho compulsory iveokly half-holiday, 
til© introduction of ‘ summer time,' and 
other reforms have appreciably improved 
their conditions. The provisions of tho 
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Shops (Early Closing) Act, 1920-21, were Ear-ring, strlctlv a ring worn a 9 an 
pcrnionently adopted in 1 928. The ornament suspended from tlie lobe of the 
Act states that for only one day weekly ear, which is pierced fbr the purpose, 
may a shop remain open until nine o’clock. The custom of wearing Es. has existed 
and on the remaining evenings it must among the Orientals from the earliest 
close no later than eiglit, altliough times. It was common to both sexes 
customers inside the doors before closing among the Asiatic races (Persians, Bnby- 
tirne or anyone requiring some article lonians and Carthaginians), but reserved 
urgently in case of illness may he served, for women only among the Gks. and Roms. 
Exemptions are given in respect of ex- In Elizabethan times in England, Es. 
hihitlons, seasons such as fUiristmas, wore still worn by men, and sailors some- 
while special provisions arc made for times continue the custom. This form of 
holiday resorts and sea-fishing centres, jewellery is not now so universal in Europe 
The occupier of a shop hieoking tlie law is as formerly. The two chief kinds are a 
liable to a maximum fine of for a first jewelled stud fitting elosely to the lobe, or 
offence, and £20 for any siibsotiuent a drop or i)en(lant hanging from a gold 
oflence. The President of tlie Early lo«>p. 

(Closing Association is ]\Ir. Winston Ear-shell, sec IIaijotis, 

Chnrehill, and its Sec retary, Alliert Ear Stones, sec OTonmis. 

Larking, O.U.K. ; the head otfices are 1-3 Earth (A.-S. eorthe), the planet on which 

St. Irani’s Churchyard, Loudon. See we live. The term is also used to denote 
Shop Acts. the solid ])ortion of the globe, in particular 

Early, Jubal Anderson (1 81 fi -94), Amer. the uppermost layer, consisting of dis- 
Confederate general, practised law from integrated rock and organic particles 
[838-(>l. He served in the Florida War loosely l>ound together, otherwise known 
(1837-38), and in Mexico (1817— 18). In as soil. The early eliernisLs recognised 
the Civil War he commanded a brigade four elements : fire, air, water, and E., of 
at Bull Run (1 892), and distingmshcd him- which all other substances were thought 
s(‘lf at Williamsburg, Antictam, t'rctl- to bo mixtures or modifli'ations. In 
crlckfabnrg, Chancellorsvillo, and (rcttvs- modem ehemistry the t^rm persists as 
hiirg, eomtnandlug part of Lei'N army, applied to certain metallic oxides. The 
After some successes in tlio Shenandoah older clicmists gave tlie name E. to non- 
Valloy, he v/as defeated by Sheridan metallic siibstanees which were insolnhle 
(1894), and by xMispr at Wnynes borough m xvater and were not affected by high 
(ISOT)). He wrol« /I Mcmntr of Ihc iMsf UuripvS. As mniiv of tliem had an alkaline 
Year of the Tf'or for fiul^penOencc in ihc reaction they were known aa alkaline Ks., 
Con Jcil crate States (1807). See O. Pond, but subscaueut investigations have shown 
The Shcjiaw'oah. Vat leu in 1 894, 1 88,1. that each such E. is a comi)onnd of a nietal 
Early English Text Society, founded In and oxygen. The term alkaline K. is now 
England by Frederick James Funiivall, restricted to lime, strontia, and baryta, 
ISGt, in eonnection with the Philolognal these lieing oxides of calcium, strontium, 
.Society, ns were also the Ohaucer and and barium. There is another extensive 
Ballad Societies of 1868, and the Wyclif group of oxides known as the rare Es. 
Sock'tv of 1882. For those societies They occur in sev. rare minerals found in 
FurnivaTl ed. many works, such as SainJ Scandinavia, Siberia, Greenland, * and N. 
(fraat in Eng. verse by Loiielieh, 1140 America, and are employed in the mnniif. 
(1801-93) ; Walter Map’s Quest dW (if mantles for Incandosceut gas lamps. 
Snini Graat (1894), and The English Con- The chief metals of the rare Es. are 
quest of Ireland, llCa— 85, from Giraldus scandium, yttrium, lanthanum, didy- 
Cambrensis (1890). The aim is to in- niiuiri, terbium, and erbiiiin. 
crease knowledge of O. E. writers. The Earth as plamt . — The E. is a mem- 

Early Old English, see under Enijmsh • - 

Laxguaok. 

Earn, loch of Pertlishiro, Scotland, 
about 0 i ni. long by f in. broad, and about 
3^ ft. deep- On the S. is Ben Voirlieh, 

a mt. of 3224 ft. and Ardvorlicli House is l\iivrvv, v\ Ijjt'rii SJillXUrs uv x uv 

the * Barnlinvarach * of Scott’s Lcf/md c/ other bodies consist of planets which 
Mfmtrose. The nv. issues from tlie loch, move in elliptical orbits about the aun, 
flows E. through the well -wooded valle> andsatellitcs which revolve around certain 
of 8tpathcnrn, past Comrio, Crieff, and of the planets. The planets, in order of 
Bridge of E., a i\ateriug-pbw;e near the nearness to the sun. are Mercury, Venus, 
saline springs of Pitcaithly. Tlio E. the Eartli with it^ satellite the moon, 
ffnally joins the Tay near Aberncthj , Mars, with two satellites ; then come a 
abmit 6 m. from l^crth. vast number of minor plancbs or asteroids. 

Earnest (Scottish, arles), trifling sum of and outside of tliesc the l.irger planets, 
money or token given to * bind the biu*- .Tnpiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, 
gain * of a sale or agreement, markfng the with seven, ten, four, and one satellite 
as, sent of both parties to a contract. A respectively. Tlie path of the E.*e motion 
practice of great antiiiuity, it Is still some- round the sun, that is of its revoluticm, is 
times obwrved in England and Scotland, an ellipse of which the sun forms one focus. 
It Is not quite the same as part payment, The mean distance of the E. from the sun 
for in the cose of E. proper, or * dead E.,* is about 93,000,009 m., and the eocen- 
uo allowance is made later for the value of tricity of the orbit is about 3,250,000 m. 
the token given beforehand by the pur- The plane of the orbit is called the 
c}i€^r. ix'Iiptie, and it is incUnod to the E.'g 


ner OT a group or bodies uretingmshed from 
otlicr bodies in the universe by their 
motion around one member of tlie group, 
the sun. The central body, or sun, is the 
only member of tiie group, as far as we 

i..r :4--. I.'.,.!.* 
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equatorial plane at an angle of 23 i**. The 
time which the £. takes to make a com< 
plete circuit is known as the solar year, 
and measures 365 days 5 hrs. 48 min. 
46 sec. The E. has another movement, 
rotating about its own axis, thus causing 
points on the E.'s surface to havo periods 
of sunlight alternating with the periods of 
dai'kness. Owing to the inclination of 
the E.'s axis to the plane of the ecliptic, 
some places are presented to the rays of 
the 8\m more directly thnn othei's ; this 
causes the phenomena of the seasons. 
Also places in high latitudes are presented 
for longer periods to the sun's'rays accord- 
ing totho position of the E. in its orbit ; 
this accounts for the variations in the 
lengths of day and night in those latitudes. 
The E. la nearly spherical in shape. The 
ancts. believed It to be a flat disk, and the 
belief persisted in the popular mind for 
many centuries. Pythagoras, however, 
asserted that the E. was spherical and his 
view was strongly supported by Aristotle, 
who employed many of the aramments 
current to-day. The horizon becomes 
wider as the position of a spectator ho- 
comes more elevated, the E. always throws 
a circular shadow on the moon w'hon it is 
in eclipse, and the lower part of a receding 
object is the first to disappear. The E. is, 
however, not a perfect sphere. In tho 
seventeenth century Jean Richer observed 
that a clock which kept perfect time in 
Paris lost about 2 i rain, a day at Cayenne, 
and the pendulum had to be shortened in 
order to correct the error. Newton ex- 
plained tho occurrence by showing that 
tho attraction due to gravity wfis less at 
the equator than in more northerly 
latitudes owing to an increased distance 
from the E.'s centre of gravity. This 
conclusion received confirmation by ex- 
periments Avith delicate spring balances, 
which registered less weight for a given 
mass in equatorial than in regions of 
higher latitudes. It was also ol)scrved 
that the length of a degree of latitude is 
greater towards, the polos than near the 
equator. The degree is readily indicated 
with great acenraev bv astronomical 
methods, and its length being determined 
by careful E. measurement sho^ved beyond 
doubt that the E. is flattened at the poles. 
The amount of tho flattening is not gi’eat, 
the extent by wdiicli the polar diameter is 
less than the mean equatorial diameter 
being about one tw'o hundred and ninety- 
eighth part of its length. I’he equatorial 
section of the E. is also slightly elliptical. 
The approximate length of tiie polar 
diameter is 7899 m. and the mean length 
of the equatorial diameter is about 
792G in., giving a difference of 27 in. ap- 
proximately. The mass of tlic E. is 
given bv tho most recent researches as 

6,000,000,000,000.000,000,000 tons. The 
mean density of the earth is computed a.g 
about 5*5, tho density of pure water at 
4** C. being taken as unit. The T)lanet E. 
is a great magnet. If a magnetic needle 
is placed upon a pivot so fis to oscillate 
freely it takes up a position which Is 
approximately N. and S. The N. and 8. 
poles of the E. considered os a magnet are 
some distance from the poles of the 


rotatory axis and arc liable to seculai- 
variation of position. 

Origin and history of the Earth . — No 
theory of tho origin of the E. has been 
generally satisfactory. The nebular hypo- 
thesis. which appears to bo most in favour, 
states that the solar system was at one 
time a great mass of vapour, in which a 
central nucleus was gradually formed. 
Tills nucleus, which is represented by our 
sun, cast off the less central portions of the 
mass, w'liiqh cooled down to form the 
present planets. Tho Batellltos were 
tlirowm oil from tho planets in tlio same 
way as the planets separated from the 
parent sun. There is certainly abundant 
evidence that the E. was at one time at a 
much higher tomi). than to-day. The 
gradual rise of temp, on descending to- 
Avards tho E.’s Interior suggests that tho 
innermost regions are still at an enor- 
mously high temp. The existence of 
volcanoes which pour out molten rock and 
hot gUwses is taken by some as suflicieni 
evidence that the interior is still in a fluid 
condition, and that the crust is a solidified 
envelope of comparatively little depth. 
Physical facts are, however, rather 
against the likelihood of a permanent 
gaseous or molten interior, and some 
scientists have gone as far as to say that 
the amount of Tadiiim in the E. indicated 
by the discoveries lairly near tho surface 
is suflicient to account for almost any 
degree of temp. Attempts have been 
made to compute from geological, physical 
and other data the length of the period 
during which tho E. has been in a solid 
state. Lord Kelvin based his hypothesoB 
on arguments derived from consideration 
of three kinds of data. Jly judging tho 
rate of tlui loss of heat from this planet, 
he placed the limits of not less than 

20.000. 000 years and not more than 

400.000. 000 years, os tho length of time 
from tlie first Mipcrflclal solidification of 
tho E. to its iircsent condition. From 
estimating the amount of retardation of 
the E.s’ rotation due to tidal friction be 
Judged that the E. became consolidated 
not iiiueli more tlian 100,000,000 years 
ago. TJiirdly, by calculating tho probable 
age of the sun’s heat, ho brought down his 
estimate of the age of the E. to about 

20.000. 000 years. Geologists, hoTvever, 
are dismclined to accept any period less 
than 100.000,000 years as sufficient for 
the elaboration of the present structure of 
tho 10. It is indisputable that many 
millions of years, probably thirty or forty, 
must have elapsed while the great sedi- 
mentary rocks were being deposited. 
Witli respect to tJie larger features of tho 
E.'s Buiface, it is likely that two different 
kinds of movement are responsible. 
Where the contraction of tho E. has 
caused a lessoning of tho support below 
the surface, there has been a subsidence 
of great areas. In the second place, 
where the rigid crust hM been able to con- 
tract into a smaller spasoe, great ridges and 
folds have been format showing marked 
continuity and parallelism. The Sub- 
sidences which caused the ocean appear 
to have taken place > at different ages. 
The Atlantic Ocean titobably dates from 
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middle Cainozolo times ; the Indian 
Ocean may be older, and the Pacific, 
whether a subsidence of nrreat antiquity or 
not, has certainly suffered great modi- 
fications In comparatively recent times. 
Akin to the general dlscusslun of the age 
of tlie K. is speculation concerning its 
future. The gradual loss of energy which 
has diminished the speed of rotation of the 
E. and caused its cooling and condensation 
is still going on. The constant operation 
of tidal friction will cause it to rotate more 
and more slowly, and the gradual cooling 
of the sun itself, if not fed by meteors from 
outer space, will inevitably diminish the 
amount of energy in the system. A time 
will come, many millions of years distant, 
when the members of the solar system will 
return to tliolr anct. nucleus, and by the 
force of their impact will establish a 
nebula of sutllcicnt energy to proceed upon 
another cycle of planet formation. 

Structure of the Earth. — The E. consists 
of an outer gaseous envelope, the atmO‘ 
sphere ; a iniddlo layer of water, the 
hydrosphere^ oc(;upyiiig the hollows in the 
surface of the globe ; and a central core of 
solid material, the lithosphere. In the 
course of its solidification, the litliospbcre 
developed ridges, whuh arc represented 
by the great mt. rang<iK, and subHidences, 
which are rer»rescnted by the great oceans. 
The progressive cooling had its cons<j- 
q lienee in In various parts of the 

surface of the llthoHi)hcro which took effect 
in various movements, sudden oeeasioii- 
ally, but long sustained for the most part, 
and so tiie general shape of the E. was and 
is oonstiintly changing ; in places the 
land is gradually liftcnl above the sea, 
while other lands are gradually submerged, 
only to reappear in a later age. There are 
otJier agencies at work tending to change 
tlic form of the E, The disintegrating 
forces of frost and water action gradually 
wear down the older rocks, while the 
deposition of the dt*brls, juixed with 
relics of organised life, builds up layers ol 
sedimentary rock. The oldest scdi- 
menUiry roeks, known as Archwan, con- 
tain no traces of life. Tlie sedimentary 
rocks containing fossils are divided into 
four main grouiis : the Pativozoic, cfin- 
tainlng siicli formations as the Cambrian, 
the Old lied Sandstone and the Coal 
Measures ; the Mcsozoiv. containing the 
great chalk layei*s ; Tertiary, conlaining 
friable rocks rii*h in fossils ; and tlie 
Quaternary, consisting of sands, gravels, 
and clays of recent formation. Tlie stud y 
of the crust of the E. is tlie aim of the 
science of geolony. In geoyraphy. the .sur- 
face of the E. is considered ; its div. iiilo 
continent and ocean, tho features of tlie 
land masses, mountains, rivs., plateaux, 
plains, etc., tlie distribution of life on the 
globe, tho manner in which tho various 
sections of tho hiinian race have grouped 
themselves, the nature of their govs., 
their industries, their cities and tns., 
roads of communication, commerce and 
mrkts. Astronomy deals with tho E. as a 
planet, Its movements, and the methods of 
accurately measuring them . The measur- 
ing of the surface of the E. is the concern 
of Oeodesy. The constitution of the various 


rocks is dealt with in Mineralogy and 
Chemistry. The constitution and pheno- 
mena of the atmosphere are the business 
of Meteorology. The hydrosphere is 
studied under tho name of Oceanography. 
See also Ocean and Oceanoouaphy. 

See J. H. Poynting, The Earth. 1922 ; 
Huntingdon, Earth and Sun. 1923 ; G. A. 
Baitseli, Evolution of the Earth. 1929 : 
V. A. Heiskaneu, On the Figure and Struc- 
ture of the Earth. 1941 ; J. A. Ryder, 
Mother Earth. 1948. 

Earth-closet, see under Sewage. 

Earth Currents. Tho discovery of E. C. 
was made after the introduction of tele- 
graphy. They arise from a variety of 
causes, viz. (i.) electro-chemical action In 
mineral deposits, (il.) electric waves snch 
as wireless waves, (lii.) electric railways, 
etc., and (iv.) telegraph lines are traversed 
by K. C., and were discovered by C. V. 
Walker and W. H. Barlow in England, and 
tbe latter E. C. are tlie most noteworthy. 
If two metal plates are sunk in the earth 
at some distii-nee from each other, and 
then connected by a wire, E. C. flow from 
one plate to the other, and may be de- 
tected by a delicate galvanometer i»lacetl 
in tlio circuit. The potential difference 
between tho plates may bo as much as 
20 millivolts per kilometre distance be- 
tween them. This P.D. varies daily, and 
indeed may cause serious interference with 
tho transmission of messages. The lines 
running from N.E. to S.W. in England an' 
the principal snfferci's from E. ( )s. \V ithiu 
recent years jirospcctors for mineral 
dcTiosits have made use of E. Cs. set up in 
a uire joining two plates embedded in the 
earth. The presence of such mineral 
deposits decreases tho electrical resistance 
of tho return earth circuit and by shifting 
the plates it is possible to locate the 
deposits by the large increase in the E. Cs. 
traversing tho circuit . 

Earthenware, see Pottery. 

Earth-house, or Yird-house, tho usual 
name tliroughout Scotland for archiae 
underground buildings, also known ns 
‘ Piets’ dwellings,’ ' weems,’ ‘ coves ’ or 
* caves.' Examples remain In the Brit. 
Isles (especially in N.E. Scotland), in 
Nebraska, Kansas, and tho W. statCvS of N. 
America, where they are eaJIi'd ‘ ilug- 
oiits ’ ; in Austria, Germany, and other 
parts of Europe, and in Armenia and 
Egypt. Aristotle, Xenophon, and Strabo 
gave descriptions of stnv'tures of tho kind, 
which are evidently of vei'y a net. origin, 
though it eniinot be definitely settled by 
whom they were first built. They are 
perhaps of Celtic origin in the Brit. Isles. 
Very similar are tho adobo dwellings in 
California and the dome-shaped snow- 
huts of tlie Eskimos, Es. existed also in 
Asia and in Japan, especially in Korea and 
tho N. An E. usually consists of a single 
irregular chamber of unliowTi stones, the 
sidewalls gradually converging towards 
tho top till only a space of from 4 to 5 ft. 
remains to be spanned by rough flag- 
stones. A passage or gallery (8-10 ft 
deep) leads to the rcKun, getting wider and 
higher it proceeds from the entrance. 
The roof was often only 1 ft below the sur- 
face, and the whole was covered lu by 
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<>arth, sometimes raised rcry slightly in a 
mound above the level of the surrounding 
district. In later times there wore often 
two or three rooms connected with each 
other. A few such houses ^vcre dug out 
of hard soil or chalk, and had no stone- 
work. Varioits implements of flint, bone, 
OP metal are the chief remains found in 
them , Clova-m oor near A If ord , A berdeen- 
shiro, and Crichton, Midlothian, possess 
specimens belonging to post-1 ?om. limes. 
See M. Martin, l>€scrijf>t)on of the Wefieni 
Islands, 1703 ; J. Anderson, Scotland in 
l*aoan Times : the Iron Age, 1883 ; 
Karnor, Ktlnstliche Ilbhlen aus alter Zeit, 
19a3. 

Earth-nut, see Grountd-nut. 

Earth-pillar, pillar of cailh or soft rock 
capped by a large; boulder or some harder 
material, suidi as sandstone or Jimestoue. 
These columns are formed by tlie action of 
rain on a mass of soft, stony clav, and the 
washing an ay of softer sulistanccs be- 
neatli erm'ks formed In the cap of roek. 
They occur in the moraines of gliiclers. 


The nature of E. movements has been 
studied by the aid of self-recording 
Instruments called seismomeiera (q.v.). 
The Tuovementa consist of series of waves, 
which appear to be of two distinct types. 
The first type consists of waves of elastic 
compression proceeding from a centre of 
disturbance in much the same way as 
w'a.v(*s of sound are propagated In air by a 
vibrating body. The centre of distur- 
bance is sonic point, or rather assembJage 
of points, at some distanco lielow the sur- 
face of the cartli's crust, and from this the 
waves proceed in all tlircctions, thus giving 
the form of a. scries of splierical or 
spheroidal shells witli a common centre 
or locus. 'IMie aniplitudo of the wave is 
the distance whicli cnch particle moves 
from its numi p<isltion ; the period Is the 
time reiniiird to com/iictc eiicli osciJlatJon. 
The greater the amplitude and the less the 
period, the more violent arc the efl'eets at 
the surfii<;<‘ of the €;arth. Other waves 
exist whieli ino\e in a direction transverse 
to tile ilirection of jiropagation of the 
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hoiilder-elay, and similar formations, and 
are from 30- 100 ft., high. Examples are 
fomid in the ‘ bad lambs ’ of W. N. 
America, in the ‘ Garden of th(‘ Gods,’ m 
Colorado, and at Uolzuno (Tvrol). Ihei-e 
are also specimens at Fochabers in ycot- 
land and elsewhcr®. 

Earthquake, trtunl)ling or .shaking of the 
earth. The intensity of the phenomena 
associated with seismic disturbances may 
vary firom a sKght tremor only perceptible 
with the aid irf delicate instniments to a 
great convulsion accompanied liy con- 
siderable changes in the Kurface structure 
of the earth, with conse<ineiit destnictiou 
of much life ami property. (Jreat Es. 
may or may not lie Jieralded by prelimin- 
ary tremors. These are tollowe«l by a 
shock or a series of great shocks extending 
over a few minutes, during which Iniildings 
are cracked and huge fls.sures appear in the 
cartli. This is the period ot greatest de- 
struction, unless the advent of a huge sea- 
wave carrying with it large mns.ses from 
the shore makes the havoc more complete. 
After the main shocks cornc.s a scries of 
inittor disturbances, which may extend 
for naariv weeks or even years, gradually 
diminishing in intensity and fretiuency. 
In many casns ohseners have testified to 
the existence of sound-nimblings uricon- 
nected with any visible displacement of E., 
gradually iucTeasing to a maximum and 
then decreasing to silence. 


navel's of elastic compression. These nre 
due to a change of sliiipe in Uie inedium in 
which the waves are iiropagatcd. The 
point ot the suri'ni-e immediately above 
the focus IS called the epi focus, and it Is 
hero tliat the efl'c^ t" of the wave arc most 
immediately lelt. a vcTtieal shock being 
sustained. Further away from the epi- 
focus the slior-ks m-e morn oblique in their 
direction. iMueli \aluablc w'ork in the 
determination of the seat of disturlianec 
in E.S. wn.s done by Robert Mallet 
1881), w’ho derived his c*onclu.sions from 
the direction of crimks in damaged 
buildings. I’rcK-c'eding from the assurnp- 
lioTi that the dirt^ tion of the fracture was 
in gem‘ral at rigid, angles to the direction 
of the wave, hi' obtained a scries of 
directions, the iuU'rsection of which 
would give the tiomtion of the centre of 
disturbance. Other methods of deter- 
mining the depth of th© foeus have .since 
been elalmrated, notably tliat employed 
b.y Muj. Dutton iii eouncctlou with the 
Charleston E. of 1886. This depends 
upon the determination of an ‘ indox- 
eirclc.’ Over a great area surrounding 
the scene of the K. I.so$©ismic lines were 
drawn connecting thosu points where the 
vibration felt was obsoirved to be oquiU 
in intensity. The ‘ index -circle was 

defined as tiic curve Joining the points 
where the Intensity suddenly diminished. 
Theoretical cxinsiderations showed that 
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tho focal depth was obtained by nuilti- 
plying the radius of tbo index-circle by 
tlic sfiuare root of three. Such deter- 
Tiiinations are made with diftlmilty, bo- 
caust^ although the waves are. theoretically 
T)ropngatod in spherical or ellipsoidal 
pjrm from the focus, the hetorogrencfuw 
nature of the structure of the earth’s 
crust cansos many distiiri)ances of direc- 
tion, tho waves being rcfracf.ed and re- 
Mccted by masses of varying density and 
elasticity in the medium. 

The cause, of Ks. may be broadly ex- 
plained by reference to tlie contraetioii 
of tho outer crust of the earth flue to the 
cooling of the plain*!. The crust itscvlf 
possesses a certain amount of rigidity. 
Imt. tho contraction of tho interior occa- 
.sjoijs dilTorences in tbo amount and dis- 
tribiitifin of the support alVordod to the 
criLst hy the imdcrlying structures. Hence 
there f)ccur subsidences accompanied bv 
tho fracture of strata, or folding move- 
ments generally bearing some relation to 
the dircetion of tfilds on the earth’s sur- 
face. Thus the greater proi>ortion of ob- 
.served Kh. appear to take place in r(‘gionH 
where there is a sudden sloiu) towards a 
great depression, as on the I’acihe coast. 
(Generally speaking, tlu^ more violent 
manifestation of K. action may be located 
on two great circles, tho one encircling (he 
Pacific. Ocean, a 1 Om other following Uie 
great dejiression of wliich the AIcdiU‘r- 
raiioaii forms a part. 

The effects af Es. ai*e immediate and 
permanent. Tho immediate clTects in- 
clude the widespread destmctifoi of lili^ 
and property, oft(‘n exceeding in extent 
the etfects of the most disastrous wars. 
The more tiermaiicnt effects arc duo to 
changes eHected or induced in the surfact* 
of the eartli’s crust. Thus the elevation 
or depression of an area by only a few f<*<'t 
may lead to great changes in the drainage 
system of th(* eonntry, with conse,pi<Mit 
far-reaching effects on its eeononiie coiuli- 
tioii. Though oceasioiiallv a displafc- 
ment may lay hare some hitherto hidden 
soiuvo of mineral ivoulth, the general con- 
boquencos to a country of its {lositioii ui 
an E. belt are fraught with danger to it.^ 
economic jirosptvls and the moial condi- 
tion of its inhabs. It is perhaps for tins 
reason that .Tapari has been for many ye.irs 
the foremost of all oountries in the woi-ld 
in its encouraging attitude towards sci*'- 
mological rescandi. Hut some Es. arc' 
liariiilcss, c.ff. in .loliaiinesburg, v\liere 
they arc of common oceurrenee, and do 
no * more than rattle tea.ciii>s. Tbev 
appear to bo due to the remov'nl of ore 
in the gold mines to th<* S. of the < itv, 
cauHing the fall of rock formerly .sup- 
ported. 

Notable earthquakes . — Among Es. of 
particularly disastrous etTects at*e the 
following: lasbon (I7r».'>), when from 

30.000 to 40,000 lives were lost : the 
greater part of the city was wrecked , fire 
broke out, and a tidal wavm swept over 
the (|iuiyfl and destroyed the shipping : 
property waa dostreo^ed to the value of 
£20,000^000 ; Calabria (1783), when 

60.000 lives were lost : Aleppo (1822), 

20.000 Uvea lost; Naples (1837), 12,000 


lives lost ; Peru (1808), 25,000 lives lost ; 
Krakatoa, where tho E. was accompanied 
by a volcanic disturbance by which the ia. 
was oornpletely destroyed ; Oharlo.ston 
(ISSG), wdiere almost every building was 
damaged ; India (189(5), when Assam was 
devastated: Mont Pel6e (1902), 20,000 
livo.s lost ; India (1905), where a distur- 
bance spread from Kangra over an area of 

1.500.000 sff. m., rausing the los.s of 

20.000 lives ; California (1906), when a 
large portion of San Francisco was de- 
stroyed : Valparaiso (1906), 2500 lives 
lost; Messina (1908), when Messina, 
lloggio, and rnanv vils. were totally 
destroyed, with a less of life estirriated at 
77,283. .iiipun suffered its worst disaster 
ou Sept. 1, 1923, when an E. followed by a 
tidal wave and fire dcstroved tho cap, city, 
Tokvf>, OTIC of tlie w'orld’s largest cities, 
and Yokohama, the cliief port. Cawnaltios 
were 21(5,540, of whom 103.733 Wfire in- 
jured, 99,331 killed, and t3. 176 missing and 
probaldv' all killed ; 417.128 houses wcjre 
destroyed by lire, and 128,266 by collapse. 
On July 23, 1930, tlie region near Naples 
had one of its worst Es. ; 2142 persons 
were killed and 1551 were injured. In 
March 1931 Nicaragua bad an E. which 
destroyed the cap. ellv of Manaquao. 
liiindred of persons being killed and in- 
jured. In 1935 Quetta, in Hrit. Baluelil- 
.stan, w'Hs destroyed by an E. and the 
work of ro.storation of the militarv canton- 
meut". took a number of jcais. Mont- 
serrat in tho W. Indies had a series of small 
Es. in 1936. Turkey suffered a i cries ol 
Es. in Anatolia in Jan. -Feb. 1940, iu- 
volvdng the death of ovmr 30,000 persons, 
Krzingan being almost wliolly demolished. 

See, J. Milne, ScisinoJoffi/, 1898, and 
Earthquake.- , 1898 ; <J. E. Dutton, Earth- 
quakes iu the Light of the New Seismology, 
1904 ; (). Davidson (a great authority on 
the subject), A Study of iieeent Earth- 
quakes^ 1905 ; A Manual of Snsmology, 
190.5 ; The. Oriqin of Earthquakes, 1912 ; 
A Maniuil of Seismology, 1921 : A Historq 
of British Earthquakes, 1925 (the best book 
of its kind, citing 1191 earthquake', raiig- 
iiig over nearly 1000 yoari) : ami many 
other works imduding H. .leOrei.s. Earth- 
quahe.s and Mountam'i, 1935 ; Tta Jainin- 
("ie Earthquake, of J’.U i and Stndic.^ of the 
Beriodieity of Earthiiuakes, 1936 ; Great 
Earth/juahes, 1936. 

Earth-shine, liKlit reOeoted from tlio 
earth’s sunlit surfa< o to t he iiuxui, causing 
the dark parts of Jicr Mirfaec* to become 
slightly hiinmou.^ (with a reddish tinge) 
for a few days bctoie and a Her new moon. 
Tho appearance popularly described as 
‘ tho old moon in the now moon’s arms ’ 
(the whole surface being visi)>le in ashy- 
coloun‘d light) ih a n‘sult of the E. 

Earthworks, inoutids or walla of earth, 
or earth and stones, for puriKiaes of de- 
fence, the markiug of bounclarie^s of 
political or a-grie. units uf land, and for 
.suiToiinding a burial ground or settlement. 
See Barkow ; C’Jimx ; Uastlk ; Fohti- 
FiOATfON ; HiLL-Foin’H ; Ofpa’s Dyke ; 
Roman T^em vins ix Brit.mn, 

Earthworms belong to a div. of Anne- 
lids called Ollgochfcta. Thej' art' found 
in all parts of tiie world, though niiturally 
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Earwig 

they do not thrive In arid tracts ; and 
their effect upon the fertility and drainagro 
of the soil can hardly be calculated. 
Burrowing into the ground, they cast up 
the earth they have swallowed, and so 
pursue a constant and thorough system 
of ploughing. Though eyeless, they evade 
the light and only come out of their bur- 
rows at dusk, often remaining, even then, 
with their tails in the holes and their 
bodies working round and round. The 
Brit. E. are confined to the Lumbricidie, 
and are usually about 6 In. long, with a 
pointed head, rounded body and slightly 
flattened tail. The AUolohonhora, which 
are largely distributed over England and 
Ireland, are also found in the Arctic 
regions, and are the only E. capable of 
burrowing through snow and ice ; Lwm- 
bricua brrestriay the common E.. and L. 
feeiidua, the dunghill worm, represent an- 
other genus : and Allurus, the remaining 
genus, are equally at home on earth or in 
water. Some tropical si)ecies of E. reach 
a gigantic size, those found in Central 
Africa, Australia, and Ceylon growing to a 
lei^h of 3 to 6 ft. 

Earwig, name given to ocrUiin species 
of Forfleulidte. Fofljcula auricularia, the 
common K. is found nil over Europe, and 
is regarded by horticulturists as a gi’eat 
pest, oa It feeds on young shoots, the petals 
of dowers, and the flesh of soft, ripe fruit. 



the name arises from a popular hut 
erroneous idea that this Insect will crawl 
into the ear and remain. The E. is 
m-egarious and nocturnal, and makes its 
home under stones, beneath the hark of 
trees, or in almost any dark hole or crevice. 
The larvae, when hatched, cluster round 
their mother, whom they closely resemble, 
except for the lack of wings. 

Easdale, small is. on the W. coast of 
Argryllflhire, Scotland, In the firth of 
Lome. It is sq. m. in area, and is 
noted for its primary slate quarries, 
belonging to Ifte Earl of Breadalbane. 

Easamantfl form one of the class of 
rights callod incorporeal hereditaments 
(o.v.) (and see alao Grant). E. consist of 
tnose rights in the nature of privileges or 


East 

conveniences without profit wlilch one or 
more persons have in, or over, the laud 
(^.e.) of anotlier, as e.g. a right of way or a 
watercourse (see Land Laws). E. are 
usually annexed or appurtenant to the 
ownership of a particular piece of land 
(the dominant t/Onemont), and are said to 
be affirmative if the owner of the servient 
tenement must allow the owner of the 
dominant tenement to do sometlilng, as 
e.g. to use a right of way across his land ; 
negative If 1 m 3 must refrain from doing 
sometldng, as blocking up tho ‘ ancient 
lighte ' of the other. E. consist chiefly of 
rights of way, watercourse, and light {see 
Land Laws), but any right over the land 
of another which is not ‘ capricious,' e.g. a 
right to iucroased lateral support for land 
weighted with buildings, and a right to 
access of air for one’s chimney or window 
is an E. A right to light may be defeated 
by blocking access to light, unless the 
right arose by express grant or by prt*- 
scriptive title or user of twenty years. E. 
arise either by (1) custom, e.g. where 
villagers have been accustomed for a 
number of years to use a pathway over 
a piece of land ; (2) grant ; (.3) prescrip- 
tion. either at common law, i.e. where tlio 
right has been enjoyed from the time of 
legal memory (accession of Richard I.) ; 
or under the Prescription Act, 1832, 
which makes on uninterrupted user for 
twenty to foi-ty years respectively, prima 
facie evidence (g.v.) of tho right to a way 
or watercoui*se, and twenty years aa un- 
interrupted user conclusive of a right to 
light ; (4) neew^sity, i.e. where absolutely 
necessary to the reasonable enjoyment of 
a tenement, e.g. if A sells B a piece of land 
entirely surrounded by other land of A’s, 
a right of way in B is necessarily implied 
over tho surrounding land. E. are lost 
by non -user for twenty years, by express 
release, or, of course, by reason of tho 
dominant and servient tenements falling 
into tho i) 086 ession of the same person. 

East, quarter of the horizon where tho 
sun rises, when in tho equinoctial. From 
very early times the E. has been clotlied 
in a certain sacred mysloryt aod it was tlio 
custom of many of the pagans, as it is 
generally among Christians, to build 
their altars In the E. part of tlie temples, 
so that they could offer their sacriflees 
towards the rising sim. Hence arose the 
custom of turning towards the E. for 
prayer, also the practice of laying tho dead 
with their feet toward the E. 

East, Sir Alfred (1849-1913), Eng. 
painter and etclier, b, at Kettering, 
studied art in the Glasgow School of Art, 
and later at tho ftcolo das Beaux-Arts in 
Paris, where he received lessons from 
Bouguercau. A.R.A., 1899. In 1906, 
the year when he pub, his Landscape 
Painting in Oil Colour, ho was chosen 
president of the Royal Society of Brit. 
Artists. His pictures (^re widely dis- 
tributed, and may be seen in tho galleries 
of Birmingham, Gliicago^ Budapest, and 
Venice. As a painter of landscape, he 
evinced a rare gift for $o arranging his 
lines and masses as to produce, almost 
Invariably, a charming and well-balanced 
composition. ‘ Tho White Carnival ’ 
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(Urussela), ‘ Autumn * (Manchester), and 
* Passing Storm * (the Luxemhourg), 
display this and other merits. lie was 
knighted in 1910, and elected R.A. In 
191 :s. 

East Africa, British, see Kenya Colony, 
Nyasaland Protkctouatp:, Tangan- 
yika Territory ; Uganda Protecior- 
ate. 

East Africa, German, see Africa, 
German Kast, Camraig n in First World 
War) ; Ruanda Urundi ; and Tan- 
ganyika Territory. 

East Africa, Portuguese, see Portu- 
guese East Africa. 

East Albany, see Greenbusii. 

East Anglia, see Angi.ta, East. 

Eastbourne, municipal and co. bor. and 
favourite seaside resort, G4 in. S.S.E. of 
London, Sussex, England. P’onncrly the 
site of the present tn. was occupied by the 
three hamlets of East-borno, South -borne, 
and Sea-Houses, the anthiuitv^ of which 
is attested bv the mention of Horne In the 
liomcaday iiook. The interesting par. 
church of East-borne belongs to the tran- 
sitional Norman period, and dates back 
to the twelfth century. Tlie modern tn. 
w ith its miles of terraced promenades, Its 
siiacious tree-liued streets, lUiviUoncd pier, 
theatres, Wiuter Garden, golf links, and 
handsome public atructur<;s, owes much 
to the seventh d’^kc of Devonshire w’hose 
lumlly seat is at Uoiuptfui Place, East- 
bourne, and whoso name is eoinmernorattui 
In Devonshire Park, a lino pulilio idcasnre- 
groimd. The boundaries of the bor, 
were extended in 1911, 1927, and 1938, 
and in 1929 tlic Kastbourue Couii<*il com- 
jdeted tli<^ purcliase of some LOOO acres 
of Downland, extending Irom Heuehy 
liead to Folkiugton. The summit of 
Heachy Head is .075 It above sea -level and 
during the Second World War ivas the 
site of a radio location station. Ul\il)un 
casualties through enemy air raids were : 
killed, 174; injured 932. 4 7.) houses 

were destroyed and no fewer than 1 1 ,009 
were damaged. This damage was caused 
by 747 hlgli explosive bombs, JOOO in- 
cendiary and oil bombs, and 16 flying 
bombs. Poi). (estimated, 1910) .'>(>,770. 

East Cape (Asia), see Deziim'.v, Cafe. 

East Chicago, city of liakc co,, Indiana, 
U.S.A., on Lake Michigan, with u port im- 
porting coal, iron ore, and limestone, and 
exporting gasoleiio and steel products. 
There are important steel ^YO^ks, oil 
reflneries, etc. Pop. 54,600. 

East Cleveland, city of Cuyahoga co , 
Ohio, U.S.A., a suburb of Cleveland. 
Pop. 39,400. 

East Conemaugh, bor. of Cumbria co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 3 in. N.E. of 

Johnstown. I’op. 7000. 

Easter, rellgioiLS festival of groat anti- 
quity observed among Christians, In com- 
memoration of the resurrection of Christ, 
occurring about the time of the vernal 
equinox. The Eng. name E. and the 
Ger. Ostom are said to be derived from 
the name of the feast of tlic Teutonic god- 
dess Ostera, celebrated by the auct. 
Saxons early in the spring. When 
Christianity was Introduced some definite 
way of fixing a date for E., upon which 


many other festivals of the church de- 
pended, became necessary. There was 
much difference of opinion, and the E. 
churches commemorated oiir Lord’s death 
on the fomteeiith day of the moon after 
the spring equinox, and kept E. tw'o days 
later ; while the W. churches kept E. on 
the Sunday following the fourteenth day of 
the moon. The sect known as Quarto- 
decimans commemorated only the death 
of Christ, on the same day as that of the 
Jewish Passover. The E. Church adhered 
to this, but the Church of Rome soon re- 
jected It, saying that Christ’s resurrection 
took place on the first day of the week 
alter the Pas.sover, and ought in that case 
to be kept on a certain Sunday. In a.d. 
325 the Council of Nicjca was held, and 
there it was settled that E. should be 
held on the first Sunday after the four- 
teenth day of the moon that occurred 
next after tlio vernal equinox, and that 
should tlic I’ourtocnth day of the moon 
fall on the day of tlio eiiuinox, the follow- 
ing Sunday was to be E. Sunday. Also it 
was decided that, in finding E., the vernal 
equinox should bo considered to fall 
every year on Marcli 21. It was later 
dire<*tcd that thw r'alculatiou should be 
made according to the tables of Vlctorius 
of Aquitaine, which ho introduced in a.d. 
457. As Britain w'as now no longer a port 
of the Rom. empire, this sixth -century 
order regulating E. hail no effect at first 
on the Brit, church, whicli continued its 
calculation on the method originally 
approved of. But after more than a 
century of controversy the matter was 
ultimately settled at the synod which was 
held at Whitby, Yorkshire, in 664 ; and 
after this datt> the Brit, clergy conformed 
to the gonci’T*! practice of the \V’. church. 

As at present ordained, E. falls ou one 
of 36 days (March 22-Appil 25). On June 
15, 1928, the IIoiiKo of Commons agreed to 
a motion for thirtl leading of a Bill that 
Easter Day shall in the calendar year next 
but one after the commeueemont of the 
Act and in all subsequent years bo the 
lli’st .Sunday after the second Saturday in 
April. E. w’ould thus fall betw'een 
April 9 and 15, both Inclusive — i.e. on the 
second or third Sunday in April. A clause 
in the Bill provides that before it shall 
come into operation regard shall be had 
to any opinion expressed otllcially by the 
various Christian Churches. In couse- 
quenco of lack of su[>port, there is no 
present prospect of the adoption of a 
fixed E. Sir J. G. Frazer observed that 
* at Rome the sacred fire in the temple of 
Vestq was kindled anew every year on 
the I’st of March, which useii to be the 
beginning of the Ruiiian year,’ and from 
this old custom bonfires are still lit by the 
priest on E. Eve in many parla of Europe, 
especially Germany. The E. fire of Ger- 
many corresponds to the Beltane fire of 
Celtic Europe, which has the same cere- 
monies and beliefs, namely, that wherever 
the light of the fire reached, the fields 
would be fruitful and the inhabitants safe 
from sickness and danger. Gomes were 
also in nse to celebrate E., such as 
dramatic performanoes, dances, songs, 
^etc., and special cakes were made, of 
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which custom the present-day * hot -cross 
bans * (bearinpr a representation of tlie 
cross), and ‘ suiiiiel cakes ’ are reli<‘s. The 
custom of the ^fivinyr of E. as sym- 

bols of resurrection, life, and fruitfulness, 
is an anct. eiistoin and widespread, 
especially in Europe. See J. Tyrer, 
Hisborival Survey of Holy Week, 19;i2 ; 
Sir H. Gnei’soTi (ed.). And the Third Hay: 
a Hvcord of Hope and FulfiJi/tent^ 1918. 

Easter Island, Rapanui, or (Sp.) Isla de 
Pasqua, lonely is., with jm area of 46 sq. 
in., in the l\‘icifie, situated in 27® 8' S. hit., 
and 169® 26' W. long. Since 1888 it has 
belonged to the Chilians, who use it as a 
convict station. 11 wfis so called because 
Admiral Hogevecu discovered it on Easter 
Day in 1 722. In shape the island is 
triangular, and the three corners arc each 
marked by volcanic heights. So fur the 
Polyiieskin ualives only take advantage 
of the fertile soil to grow potutocr-, sugar- 
r-anc, and bunanas. hut a Fr. house of 
Tahiti lias iiitroduecd cattle-grazing. The 
spacious stone dwelhiigs, tlie luigc carved 
images of grey trachytie lava, and the 
broad platforms of massive, uiiceincnted 
masonry, whicii arc found on the is., are 
an enigma to arclncologisLs, who are at a 
loss to account tor tiieir presence on 
»liore-s so remote from the known centres 
of early civilisation, ^’ince tlie Peruvians 
deported the natives to w’ork guano (1 86.*{), 
the numher of these latter has dwaudled 
to a hundred. 

Easterlings, or Esterlings, see under 
tiTKimiNli. 

Eastern Church, sec Grkek Churcii. 

Eastern Empire, ace iiv'/ \N'J ine Emi*ire. 

Eastern Front or Russo-German Cam- 
paign in the Second World War. (For Far 
Eastern Front, see IVvcinc' (Jamp.yignh.) 
The Her. 'inuaiion of Russia began on 
June 22, 19 Jl. The goals m the main 
Ger. lines of lulvhiice were Lenlngi'ad, 
Moscow, and Kiev, after pressing the 
Russian armies back against the llerezina 
and the iTipct Mar<hcs. This was 
Napoleon’s i»laii, the main strategical 
possibilities of a campaign again-l Russia., 
owing to conditions oi terrain, tojxigraphy, 
and transport not being changed essen- 
tially even to-dav. As in Naiioleon’.s day, 
the strongest thrust was in the ee*ntre in 
the direction Vilna-iSmoleu.'^k'.MosiJOw. 
The invasion w’a.s made bv tiiree main 
armies, the N., and weakc>^t, under von 
Lecb, the Central, and strongc-t , under 
Gen. von Rock, and the S. iinrlcr von 
Kunstedt. Gen. von Leeb’s primar\ task 
was to clear the Raltic states of Russian 
forces and bottle U]i the remaining Russian 
forces m the N. of Leningrad; and then, 
having taken Leningrad, he was to con- 
verge, with the Central Arin.v, towards 
Moscow. These two armies were to move 
rapidly iu the w^ake of th(‘ spear-head 
thrusts of the armoured panzer divs. nndi'r 
Ouderian, Germany’s leinding tank general. 
But the S. army’s position w^a-s very dif- 
ferent. I’here Lw6w (formerly Lemberg) 
and the very strong natural line of defienca 
along the Oiodek chain of Jakes left only 
one chance of a frontal break-through, in 
the direction Vlodimir-Vollnski-Lutsfc- 
ICovogorod Volhyiwk, The ‘ Stalin Line,* 


with Kiev aa a strong base behind it, 
stretcliod along the Dniester and through 
verj’ etusily defensible country in the 
direction of Zhitomir and Korosten ; and 
to make a flank movement across the 
I'nitli and then over the Dniester again.st 
tlio Stalin Line wvis impra<*ticablo owing 
to the w'eakiiess of the Oer. and Rumanian 
forces available for siicii a frontal attack, 
and ev(in the minor Hungarian and 
Rnnuinian Hanking attack through the 
Carpathian passes from the S. against 
LwAw vMis not at first successful owing to 
premature snowstorms (end of June). 
Ev'er> wiiere. too, von Riinstedt’s arnij' 
w'us met by the elit(» of Russian troops. 
.Swampy dellles along the S. edge of the 
ITipet IMarshes involved eomplicat(*d 
taetie.il manumvres bv shifting tank 
forces behind vou Kimstiidt's liiu!s. The 
main lines here of Jliissian defeiuvs 
had been long T»revioiislv laid down hv 
Tnkluuiuwskv but, as ha.s been well .said, 
Jus ghost and tfiose of the Inindred.s of 
al)le lliissian gimcral stalV ollicers wiio liad 
lieeii shot in the purge four years pre- 
viously w^ere now iiglitmg on the side of 
the Gers. Runstodt w'a.s comj>elkHl, aftcj* 
many ilifheult salhes, tri wlieel round to 
theS.F.. nuht nmltT the guns ot Kiev and ol 
the aim l.me at Korosten, and to cll’ect 
a d.aring oi>eration m onler to amiiliilate 
a large part of Rndyonny’s army VV. of the 
l)niep«'r--opt‘ratiojis for which tliero is uo 
precedent. JRit in the tenth w’oek ol tla^ 
Laiiipaign, von RundstiMlt dointnatiMl tin* 
Dniejier and < ould e(')'(»perate strategically 
and taetieallv witJi von Rock’s armv. 

The Central and X. armies followed 
mueh tlie liiic's ui Napoleon’s aijvance and 
that of tlie («ei‘s in the lirst World V\'ar 
— the tirst ob|(*cli\ hemg the g.ir> bid ween 
the uiiper Dvma and upper Dnu*i>er. 
This gave opportunities lor breaks 
through parallel to the X. edge ot the 
ITipc^t INlarshew, Irom Grodiu) towaids 
Rarano\i(‘/e and Mm.sk, ami from Viln.i 
tow’anls Minsk ami Folotosk, this la^t be- 
ing supported 1)\ \ on Leeh’s right wing. 
In the First World War, however, the 
Gers., having jii.uif-quatc fon t;,-., wasteil 
tiieir strength aeam.'^t the imo ot the 
Xarev msti'ad of .ittackmg from Vilna. 
Rut in the Second war eomlition.s faviuirc'd 
the iava(J(*rs, wliose new^ Iroiitier.s in 
Poland enabled them to attack from Vilna 
at mieii, while the Jm t that bridg(‘s over 
the Rugrem.iined intact allowed (iudenau 
to ru.'^h lii-^ iian/cr lorirs in a little over a 
foidnight through tiui Prijiet Mrirslies and 
tho Stalm Line lowards V’yanza, P2() m. 
\V. of ^Moscow’, di-sLrovi ng or capturing a 
iiiinibiT ol Ru-ssuin firmie.s on the way — 
one of the greatest b.itlJos in the hist, of 
warfare, 'i’he experiedeo of tJio last war 
proved that the best Itiic of Ritssiau de- 
fenee would liave heeft «ilong the loww* 
Dvina towards Dviusk, aanl tliencc due S. 
along t he lakes amt sw'6mips around LaJie 
Nai'oez tlirough Minsk towards Robrulsk, 
or along the stiilm Lii|ii ; for these lines 
eouUl caaily have bcofi reinforced from 
the reserves assembled^ near Mosgohw just 
before the invasion was laimclied. It 
seems, however, that these reaerv«H were 
thrown into the iiattle around Smolensk 
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after the encirclement of two Jarfire army The Hitsslan military leaflers early 
jfroiips east of Bialystok and near Minsk reached the conclusion that it was irnpos* 
by iiock’s panzer divs. and shared the siblo to hold up, indetinitidy, massed 
fate of these two ffroiips. Here there was forces of tanks with fortified lines, and 
a real cliance in the first days of the earn- they tliei’efore hegran to work out the 
paig:n that bretiks-through followed by plans for an * clastic defence,' the basic 
encircling: movements nnVht involve the prrinciple of this new strategy consisting 
destruction of largo llussian armies, but of tbo separation of the Ger. panzer arm 
in the S. such chance would have existed from its supporting infantry, collided with 
only if von llurnlstedt had Jiad much harassing guerilla tiictics. I’he defences 
stronger forces for a Hanking movement of the road to Kiev had been planned per- 
acrosy the Pruth and Dniester ; while in sonally yeai*s previously by Marshal 
tlie N. von Leeh had no such cJiauce ex- Timoshenko, the Soviet commaiider-in- 
nept, possibly, between Daugavpils chief. But here, as in the threat to* 
(Dviusk) and liako Peiima after tho Stalin Leningrad, the position was critical after 
iJuH had been pierced. V'oii Le<dj, how- only ten days’ lighting. All was depend- 
over, carried out a daring advance, cap- ent on tho magnitude and quality of the 
tui’ing Kaunas and Daugavpils, breaking Kusshiu equipment. Technically the 
through the Stalin Line, repelling counter- Rassian war-machine of 1941 was very 
attacks from Veliki Liiki, tho Valdai ililla different from that of 1914. The modern 
and Novgorotl, and heminiiig in the re- Ritssiari soldier and Army technician 
mains of the Russian urniies on tho coast were almost entirely tho pi*oduct of the 
of Kstonia and in Leningrad. The ad- ‘ New Civilisation.’ Vet Soviet indns- 
vance was fraught ivith risks, but von trialism, wliich secured imposing i-esults 
Leeb hail the advantage, which the other in mechanisation and motorisation, did 
Llor. armies lacked — the railways as lar not wholly eliminate the human heritage 
as the Dvina w'ero of hiaudarti gauge so of former days. Quality was always a 
that suriphos could be run to Riga and w'cak link in the Soviet economy ; but, 
Jivinsk in the wake of tho j)unzcr advaiK'o since 1939, rcnl progress wn.s achieved! 
thruHts. 'Ihese tactical and stmt»‘gical through the energy of Onlzhonikidze. 
successes of tho N. and (Jentral armies commissar for heavy industries ; though 
W'cro mainly due to tho fact that tlic Rns- the wastage of raw materials and the pro- 
sians elceU's’ to .luiko their stand in tlie portion of spoiled goods remained iii- 
ti.‘rs. rci’ontly noiiuirod by the 19:i9 trinity onlimito. Much remained to he done in 
with Hitler. Events showed that they general economic organisation. Duder 
ought to have adopUnl ‘ vsoorehed eartli ' centralisation of wonomic direction ex- 
tuctics from tho beginning and dchtroyed cesslvo bureaucratism and inadequate 
all communications W. of tho line Dvma- planning were defects which left a deep 
Lake Kurocz- Minsk -Priiiet, and then imprmt on Russia's economic life. In 
brought all thoir reserves Into tho Stalin organtsation and liaison Germany had the 
Line, which they might have licld ludcti- upper hand Yet, tho very precision of 
nitely. the Ger. war-nuiehiuo hinged on its 

Tho Oers., pursuing their familiar ability to keep to its time schedule. If 
blitz tactics, had hoped for much speedier this could be upset by the KnsMans tho 
triumphs in tho ormiiing two or thice (!ont ending forces would, so far as teeh- 
wocks’ lighting. Thev ii:ui hoi>od that. ni<*al pei’formance. was concerned, b(* 
the impetus of tho (iivt ilrivc w’oulil have nioro evenly matched. In the days 
given them Kiev and also carried them ot July the Russians opposed a parti- 
half way to Moscow' from Minsk. Rut Cularly stout resistance on the Rorezina 
they made impressive advances, reaching ! River iq.w) to the N.E. of IMiiisk, rc- 
tho so-calle<l ‘ Stalin Line,' which rnu ; pcatedly preventing tlio tiers. tr«)Tii cross- 
from tho Gulf of Fliilaiul through Lake j mg and, at the same time, taking a licavy 
ReipiLs, along the frimticrs of Latvia, . toll of tanks. Fierce lighting dcNcloiicd 
Poland and Kninania to tho Rlack Sea, towards Daugavpils, Rorlsov, RohruLsk 
with a dojith at Minsk and other vital .ind Ternopol and the Russians were 
pUtcoH of betw'ccii .)() and 109 miles. Rut (or<ed to wnthdivuv in the Dviiisk area, 
nowhere wa,s this ‘ lino ’ less than 20 miles Kantastie lignres of Jtu-'Sian casualties 
deep, and tho delaying tactics pursued by wore announced by tlie tier. gov. to 
tho Russians imabled them contmually to palliate their ow'ii losses. Tho Gei*s. 
stroiigthou their defences. Ry July 2, claimed to have killed .)00,000 Russians 
tho Gers. had oapluved Riga, tho Latvian in the Rlalystok area alone and that the 
cap., JOO miles from Leningrad, tho port 'total cusualtios were over one million; 
falling in a pliicer movement from Jakrtb hut tho political necessity (*f producing 
pits (jakobstadt) on tho Dvina, 70 m. to apparently dramatic results for the rash 
the S.E. and from Llbau, 120 m. to tho otTeusivo discounted these Lotals. The 
S.W. Tho Finnish threat to Murmansk arnl ftiissians, for thtsr part, put the Ger. 
Karelia, whi<;h had early developed, was lt>s8es at 750,000 killed, wounded and cap- 
now becoming serious and strong n*iu- tured. Tliat the losses on both sides wero 
forcoments of tho Soviet army and air very great is to be inferred from the fact 
force wore rushed up from Lonlugratl to that some 9,000,000 men were engaged on 
the N. front : while the throat to Lenin- the vast battlo-tields from the Arctic 
grad thrtmgn the Ualtio States was Dcean to the Black Sea/ and that, at this 
ohecked by massing troops on tho fortl- rate of losr* both would soon have to call 
fled Unea running along tho obi Hnsslan upon thoir reserves of inan-pow’or ; btit 
border W. and S. w. of tho city against a in this respect the advantage lay with 
threatened attack from 'ralllnn. Russia whose mobilisation was as yet far 
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from completed. Hence delaying actions 
were fought all alon^? the front to give as 
much timo as possible for mobilisation 
«,nd the despatch of reinforcements. 

2’Ae Oemians approach the Stalin Line. 
— By this time the opposed ‘ lines ' ran 
through Riga- Haugavpils- Borisov-Vol- 
ynsk- Tarnopol- Cernautl- Bieltsi. But 
■along most of the front the position was 
very confused. For there was no * lino * 
in the orthodox: sense as in 1911, but 
rather a defence of more or less unre- 
stricted depth. The Russians were still 
lighting for tho most part on soil annexed 
by them within tho previous two years 
and the next stage of their j*esistanc*e was 
based on the originai dofeiices begun on a 
large scale ten years pi’evloiisly along the 
former frontiers from l^iatvia to tho Blaok 
Sea, and in July tliis ‘ line ’ liad been 
pierced at only one point — from Minsk 
towards Smolensk. The determination 
of tho Russians to resist tho invader by 
all and any moans was illiLstrated by the 
promptitude with which they carried out 
Stalin’s ‘ scorched earth ’ ordei* — tho 
order to destroy everything in the W’ake 
of their retreat. The nuhiber of Ger. 
graves in Przemysl showed that tho cam- 
paign, even at that early stage, was in- 
comparably the bloodiest in the war. For 
battles over a fi*ont of such extent, in- 
volving such great numbers of men and 
elaborate equipment, there were no 
•parallels. Ordinary standards of warfare 
were inapplicable, where the fighting 
assumed such novel patterns. Tho series 
of great counter-attacks by the Russians 
•over the thousands of miles of front S. of 
l^eningrad were evidence of this un- 
orthodoxy. Gigantic battlers were fought 
over vast stretches of country, and what 
■convention might call the ‘ battle-front * 
was merely the ‘main watershed of tho 
•resistance. Far behind, to tho W., there 
wore taking place ottier battles, sometimes 
•by smaller bodies of men, living as they 
might and fighting with the fury of 
fanatics. Such deep battles involved 
roblems for both sides. Soldiers might 
0 starved, but tanks liad to bo fuelled or 
they became mere practice targets for any 
kind of artillery ; for tho supply cisterns, 
which some tanks carried, might extend 
the range but could not wholly meet the 
need, and tho systematic devstruction of 
•all local supplies tended to iinmoblUso 
them. By the end of tho first sixteen 
days of the invasion, the Gers. had reached 
a depth of no less than 300 miles, giving 
■an average of about 20 miles a day over 
the whole period — slightly faster than 
their advance on the W. Front to .Sedan. 
Both sides wore now preparing for a 
tremendous Ger. offensive against the 
Stalin Line, or chain of strong positions 
•within the U.S.S.R. proper. So far tho 
^ers. had captured practically tho whole 
■of the fringe of tor. annexed by tho Soviet 
Union since 1930, except Estonia. Though 
progress liad been made iu the Baltic 
States, the vital sector in the campaign 
was in the neighbourhood of Minsk, where 
the Gers. were now making two distinct 
thrusts on either side of the railway, the 
through Lepel and the S. through 


Bobruisk. Repeated Ger. attempts to 
cross the Dnieper were repelled and 
owerful counter-attacks were launched 
ere and elsewhere by the Russians. W. 
of Kiev, in the Novgorod -Volyiisk sector, 
tho Gers. attacked witli largo tank forces. 
In the ensuing days, a savage battle raged 
round Ostrov, near the junction of the 
Latvian, Estonian and Soviet frontiers on 
the main Berlin- Warsaw-Leningrad rail- 
way. Hitherto the Ger. advance in tlie 
Baltic states had boon comparatively 
leisurely, Uio roads being mainly intact 
and railways having the Ger. gauge as far 
as the Dvina, and the inhabitants wel- 
coming and assisting the Gers. and so 
frustrating Russian ambush and guerilla 
ttictics. But over the border bridges were 
destroyed and tho closer the tlireat to 
Leningrad, the stift’or became the defence. 
In Wldte Russia the Russians destroyed a 
whole Ger. panzer div. between Polotsk 
and Borisov. In Bessarabia, heavy rain 
was bogging Ger. vehicles and the Rus- 
sians had forced part of the invading 
forces back to tho Pruth. 

Tho end of tho third week of what may 
bo called compendiously the ‘ Battle of 
Russia * found the Gers. halted on a lino 
running, roughly, from tho Gulf of Riga 
across Latvia and White Russia to tho 
Rlvor Berezina and then down, through 
tho border regions of tho Russian Ukraine, 
to the Upper Dniester, the Pruth and the 
Black Sea. There was now a pause in tho 
struggle due to Ger. dlfUciilties of supply 
and the exhaustion of the Ger. tank crows. 
At this time after three w^eeks' furious 
fighting tho Gers. wore still 140 m. from 
Leningrad, 400 rn. from Moscow, 1.50 m. 
from Kiev and 130 m. from Odessa and at 
only tw'o points were they in Russia 
proper — i>etween the Ostrov and Minsk 
sectors and near Novograd-Volynsk, in 
the Ukraine. Against this, the Gers. had 
sustained great losses in men, tanks and 
lanes, and, moreover, the Ger. High 
ommand fonnrl itself unable to concen- 
trate tho entire strength of the Luftwaffe 
on tlie Russian front on account of the 
growing Brit, air raids in tho W. of Europe, 
five of the best fighter squadrons being 
transferred to the W. in an attornx>t to 
check the R.A.F. When tho Ger. 
attofiks in force were resumed I'skov be- 
came the centre of the most desperate 
fighting, tho Gers. making strenuous 
efforts to eniiance their threat to Lenin- 
grad. In White Russia the Soviet forces 
retook Rogachev and Zhlobin, two im- 
portant tns. Tho fighting spirit of tho 
Russians remained unbroken. Every- 
where tho great mass of tho people seemed 
to be fighting tho ‘ national war for the 
Fatherland.’ In Moscow a kind of Home 
Guard — tho People’s Guard — was raised, 
formed of civilians of* both sexes, who had 
been taught sharpshootlng and air de- 
fence in previous ye^rs. In all the tns. 
far to the W. of Moscow tho able-bodied 
stayed on and barricaded their factories 
for resistance. Large groups of other 
civilians wore evacuated to the Volga and 
the Urals. At the opening of the cam* 
aign errors were mo^e which led to large 
odies of men being cut through and en- 
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circled ; but soon afterwards in defence 
and counter-attack the Kussiaus showed 
not only coolness and great courage but 
marked ingenuity. Much had been 
learned from the mistakes of the Finnish 
War. particularly in the organisation of 
small xuiits within tiie infantry to be 
trained for independent action, and in 
mobility generally. The continued guer- 
illa fighting in the border provs. of llussia 
showed that those steps had been put to 
effective use. 

Tht second Oerman drive . — In this 
<lrive in the titanic liattles wliich began 
approximately on July l.>, the Russians 
hurled some of their newest JoO-ton 
ta^s into the conflict whicii raged around 
Kiev’s suburbs. Anti-tank and machino 
gun fire met the advancing Gers. from 
every alley and window. In the tlic 
Gcr. thrust at Leningrad made some pro- 
gress in Estonia, and Tallinn, the cap., by 
•Stalin’s order, wa.s transformed into an 
inferno of fire and destruction so as to de- 
prive the enemy of every kind of property, 
food and machinery. On July 10 the 
Russian Raltic fleet, headed by the Kirnff 
and the battleship October Revolution, 
with destroyers, bombarded Riga. Rus- 
sian bombers also raided the port and 
barracks now occupied by Ger. troops. 
In Wliite Russia, though Smolensk still 
held out, the "!':'hting by July 18 had 
moved farther E. as the result of the Ger. 
thrust between the Dvina and the Dnieper, 
’rhe ensuing days saw more hard fighting 
to the N.W. of Smolensk, round Pskov, 
Porkhov, Polotsk and Nevel, 300 Russian 
tanks being engaged in the JJobruisk sec- 
tor. Roth sides again sufTered heavy losses. 
Rut now (July 20) so menacing was the 
tier, drive that a supreme effort in counter- 
attack was demanded, and Stalin, by as- 
suming tlio post of Commissar of Defence, 
had put liimsclf at the head of the people’s 
armies. Ry a variety of tactics the Rus- 
sians bewildered, delayed and wore down 
the Ger. columns. Ger. panzer units 
were allowed to pass as if they had carried 
all before them. Russian armoured units 
would then suddenly' emerge from con- 
ooalment and make an uuoxpectcd on- 
slaught on the slower Ger. infantry, 
which was tliiw exposed to the full bla,->t 
•of the Soviet tanks. Often at dusk, Rus- 
sian motorised units joined in behind a 
Ger. column, following it uii until there 
waa a suitable moment when the Gers. 
were advancing into an ambush and thebo 
tactics were especially successful after 
the capture of Novograd-Volynsk by the 
Gers. The Gers. now found that tiiey 
were unable to convince the world that 
they were on tlio point of capturing 
Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev, parti- 
cularly as the Russians showed a faculty 
for adapting themselves to any change, of 
tactics which the Gers. attempted. In 
nonsequence, the Ger. High Command 
now declared t hat the only real military 
advantage they could achieve consisted 
of encircling and destroying the Russian 
forces and that further territorial gains 
were of dubious worth because of their 
cost. 

The next centres of severe fighting were 
E.E. 5 


in the sectors of Petrozavodsk, on the 
Murmansk railway, N.E. of Lake Ladoga, 
and of Zhitomir, in the Ukraine, E. of 
Novograd-Volynsk, on the road to Kiev. 
There wa,s also a renewal of the Intensive 
Ger. drive towards Leningrad, in which 
the Russians continued to offer a stubborn 
resistance at Porkhov, and in the drive 
towards Moscow, where the Russians 
still hold out stoutly in the Smolensk 
sector. On July'^ 21 Moscow had its fli*fct 
of a series of Ger. air-raids, but very few 
Ger. bombers were able to penetrate tiie 
city’s defences. The Gers. lost 22 out of 
over 200 planes and it waa evident that 
the Russians had benefited from Rritain’s 
exi>erienco of raids, the interchange of 
information leading to tho timely adop- 
tion of fire-watching and A.R.P. organisa- 
tion. The Ger. intention was much sim- 
pler than its result. It was to strike in 
two thrusts towards Moscow, one N. of tho 
Smolensk-Moscow road thiough tho gap 
between the Dvina and Dnieper rivs. and 
S. of tho road eastwards from Bobruisk. 
When they had got so far the two columns 
w^ould meet, compressing and annihilating 
the Russian forces between tlicin. The 
Gers. knew that in the critical battle 
for Smolensk everything depended on 
whether reinforcements would arrive in 
time. It was the part of the Russian 
defenders, boldly staying in their positions 
after they had been iienetrated by tho 
tanks, to see that reinforcements did not 
arrive. Again at tho N. end of the front 
the invaders were making but little head- 
way, and tho main defending forces near 
Murmansk had not yet beim engaged ; 
while tho heavy fighting N. of Lake 
Ladoga was chiefly responsible for tho 
great numb ers of wounded thou spreading 
over Finland in the last two weeks of June 
and intensifying the gloom in that un- 
happy country, where the atmosphere 
was strikingly different from that of tho 
last WOT. The destruction, too, of war 
material on both sides was immense, and 
the losses were cancelling each other out. 
Thus the great battle or senes of battles 
on tho Russo-Ger. front bade fair to pro- 
duce a degree of exhaustiou and wastage 
comparable to that on tho W. I'roiit in 
1910. The Gers. sought strenuously to 
convince the world that tliey had torn a 
gap in the Russian line as wide as that at 
.Sedan, but the conditions on the Russian 
front, os shewn above, were quite dis- 
similar. There w’lus, moreover, no trace 
of that political disaflectiou upon which 
tho Gers. had counted, nor any sign of 
disintegration in the Red Army. Further- 
more, as has been seen, the Russians wore 
only now' completing their mobilisation 
and could always bring up new units to 
meet Germany’s battered hordes. Yet 
the problem for Russia seemed to bo 
whether tho political and industrial risk 
involved in an ordered retreat towards 
the Urals would counl^erbalanco tho risk 
of losing tho Rod Army in the pitched 
battle which the Gers. were now seeking 
to force on it. 

A War of attrition . — Apart from the 
growing threat to Odessa, the llghtiug 
began now, as in tho previous World War, 
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to take on every day more of the char- 
aoter of a war of attrition. Since the ad- 
vancoB beyond Minsk and Blalystok, tJio 
largo scale Ger. encircling movements 
had not yet resiiltod in a single decisive 
thrust. Every indication now seemed to 
point to the launching of their third 
offensive, which promised to exceed in 
ferocity its predecessors, inasmuch *i3 
failure to break through anywhere might 
bring the whole campaign to the verge of 
desperation. There was now (Aug.) a 
comparative lull in operations against 
Leningrad like that on the more S. front, 
the pause being duo to tho Gers. con- 
centrating on the improveiuent of their 
(.‘ommunications. Towards the end of the 
tii*st week of Aug. the fighting was mainly 
around Lake Ladoga near Koxholin, and 
in the Ukraine where Marshal Budyonny 
.vtill held tho invaders. Tho chock at 
Smolensk, however, required explaining 
away, and to restore confidence in Ger- 
many, the Ger. High Cominuiul actually 
r laimed that, since tho opening of the 
(ier. invasion in June, the Kussians had 
lost 8i)5,000 prisoners, over 13,000 tanks 
and 9,000 aircraft. The Hussian Com- 
mand, while not disclosing their own losses, 
estimated the Ger. casualties during the 
SIX weeks of fighting at l.oOO.OOO and 
attributed the exaggerated Ger. claims to 
the necessity of bolstering ii]) tin* moral of 
the Ger. people and lowered tigliting spirit 
of the Ger. troops. A soiious threat 
to tho Soviet detences was now, however, 
ileveloping in the S. Ukraine in the 
vicinity of Umau, Byclaya Tserkov, and 
Koroaten. In this region the forces of 
Gen. von Runstedt were making strenuous 
efforts to destroy those of Marshal Bud- 
>onny, who was stubbornlj" contesting 
the thrust against Odcasa and, meanwhile 
giving the Ukrainians time to gather tho 
harvest. He skiltully extricated his 
forces from Ruristedt’s tra]) and recon- 
solldated his front along tho K. bank of 
the R. Bug. lighting was still severe 
in Estonia, Finland, and around t^mo- 
lensk, but the Ger. main effort was con- 
centrated in the Ukraine, because success 
there might well give them tho industrial 
area of the Douetz basin and, ultimately, 
the Caucasus. On Aug. 13, the RiLssians 
evacuated Smolensk. But this did not 
mean the end of the groat battle of 
Smolensk and ver>" desperate fighting 
continued round tlie city, the encircled 
Russians W. of Smolensk, far from. being 
put out of action, constitutuig a sjciiou.s 
encumbrance to tho Ger. advance and 
harassing and hindering tho supply of 
munitions and food to the enemy. With 
Aug. half gone, the Ger. armies still had 
no spectacular prize for tho Ger. people. 
Lcuingrad, Moscow, Kiev, and Odessa 
still remained in Russian hands. The 
position in the lientro, where tho armies 
of von Bock faced those of Marshal 
Timoshenko, was static and tho Russian 
commander was steadily foiling ail 
attempts by von Bock’s troops to break 
through on Budyonny’s right flank. But 
in tho S. the position of the Russians was 
critical and Marshal Budyonny’s retreat 
involved a drastic change in tactics. 


Yielding to ever-increasing pressure from 
tho forces of Gen. von Ruiidstedt, Bnd- 
3 'onuy had given up tho valuable Krlvoi 
Rog Industrial area, aud w^as exerting all 
his efforts to withdraw his armies to tho 
E. bank of tho Dnieper so as to protect 
Odessa and os much of tho E. Ukraine a.s 
might be practicable. 

Novgorod evacuated — Battle for Lenin- 
grad — After stubborn resistance tho Soviet 
forces evacuated Kingisepp (formerly 
Zhamburg) the ttrst station inside Russia 
on the main Tallinn-Loningrad rallw'ay 
and 90 m. by road S.W. of Leningrad 
yielding in face of a Ger. attack N. of 
Lake Peipus and from tho direction of 
Narva. In the centre tlio Iminodiatc Ger, 
objective was Gomel, an important rail- 
way junction halfway between Smolensk 
and Kiev, which was deemed almost im- 
pregnable and w^hich tho Gers. had 
seemed on tho point of Utking a month 
previously. And always, while the W. 
nations hoped that their HuKsiau allies 
might 1)0 able to produce a position of 
stalemate, as often were thc 3 " disillusioned 
by the blazing up of attacks along the 
whole front from the White Sea to the 
Black Sea. Stubbornly as the Soviet 
troops fought for tiicir land, the Ger, ad- 
vance continued, slowly but remorse- 
lessly, Involving ever more sacrifices by 
tho Russians in conformity with tiie 
‘ scorched earth ’ policy ol Stalin. But 
tho nearer tho Gers. approached tho great 
city the more obvious It became that the 
inhabs. intended to defend it to tho death, 
and that over a million inhabs. propo.sod 
to carry weapons and to use them, w hile 
tho outer defences of the city were for- 
midable to a degree. By Aug. 21 tho 
Russians iiad to evacuate Gomel and had 
lost a Jarge number of prLoners and guns 
in its defence. There wtis something in 
the nature of % pitched battle for this tn. 
and the Gers. paid a high price for it. 
Tho tremendous pressure of the Ger. 
thrust on Lcuiugrad met strong resistance 
from Marshal Voroshilov’s army. The 
month of Aug. was ending and the 50- 
niilo deep defences of the city showed no 
sign of collapse or of weakening. The 
Russo-German oaiiipalgn was now over 
two mouths old and In that period the 
Gers. lost between 1,600,000 and 2,000.000 
in killed and w'ounded, more than 8,000 
tanks, 10,000 guns and some 7,200 aero- 
planes. The total RiLssiau losses were 
also very high but w'ere probably much 
less in men and rather less in material. 

The fact that, at this date. President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Ghurchill had chosen 
Moscow as tho place whore proposals for 
aid U) Russia would bo discussed was not 
without siguiffcanco at this crucial juno- 
ture of tho llfe-nnd-death struggle between 
Russia and Germany* since their decision 
implied that two of tho best-informed 
statesmen in tho world were conlldont that 
Moscow could withstand all dangers for 
a long time. Nevertheless, the Gers. 
continued to advance regardless of losses. 
Novgorod, iS. of licnlngrad, was evacu- 
ated by the Russians on Aug. 25 after 
tenacious fighting. In the iS., Marshal 
Budyonny’s forces were retiring towards 
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the crossings of the Dnieper and the Im- 
portant town of Dnicpropetrovsk (form- 
erly Ekaterinoslav) famous for its 
cjoloRsal dam, a peak of Soviet achieve- 
ment, was now threatened. The follow- 
ing day Luga, 90 m. S. of Leningrad, fell 
to the Gors. and t he outskirts of Dnlepro- 
petrovsk were also abandoned by the 
Husslans. The citizens of both sexes of 
Leningrad were now flocking in their 
thousands to join the Home Guard. Day 
by day fierce fighting continued along the 
entire front, but with especial severity 
towards Leningrad, Gomel, and Odessa, 
'rhe Russians, how^over, destroyed the 
dam over the Dnieper and so had para- 
lysed the vast industrial undertakings of 
the K. Ukraine — a salutary warning to 
the Gors. of the determined Russian tem- 
per. Dnie])ropotrovsk itself was now 
abandoned. TIio destruction of the dam 
at Dniepropetrovsk was turning a sub- 
stantial section of the Dnieper back to its 
original rapids and swo.tnps. As Ilud- 
yonny had withdrawn most of his troops 
across the Dnieper the riv. was likely to 
prove a serious barrier to the invader. 
A ])rilliant counter-attack by Gon. Konev 
in the Gomel region just E. of the Pripet 
marshes certainly saved Hndyonny*s 
forces from being outflanked by Gers. 
crossing th^' 

The battle for Leningrad was now 
reaching an acute stage, the fighting being 
particularly fierce round the vital railway 
junction of Veliki Luki, 120 m. N. of 
Smolensk, which now fell into Ger. hands. 
Ger, ‘ Stuka * dive bombers were launch- 
ing numerous attacks on Leningrad’s 
outer defences and had been doing so for 
many dayvS, yet without dominating the 
air, and the casualties inflicted by the 
Russian anti-aircraft guns and fighter- 
planes mn inU> hundreds of bombei*s and 
fighters (Aug. 20-Sept. 3), being heavier 
than the Russian air losses. The opera- 
tions against Leningrad both in scale and 
intensity overshadowed those elscwhem 
on the front (Sept. 1-4), for the Gers., true 
to their estab. tactics, were concentrating 
all their available forces to achieve the 
object which at this moment wajs most im- 
portant to them. But Marshal Voro- 
shilov, now personally in c-ominand and 
assisted by a war council of six, not only 
continued tK) hold the Gers. at bay but 
throw back his enemy sev. miles In the 
centre of hts advance. 

liussian victory at Yelnya . — In the 
Smolensk area, Timoshenko’s counter- 
attacks made the Gers. reconstitute the 
central sector, in which their advance from 
Gomel to the rctir of Kiev was retarded. 
On Sept. 4 the Ger. forces halted 50 m. from 
Leningrad and bitter fighting raged along 
a line which bad now become more or less 
stabilised. Marshal Voroshilov held an 
advantage in the possession of supply 
bases close to the rear, iis Leningrad’s 
military industry was extensive and 
highly developed, whereas the Gers. were 
able to obtain scarcely any supplies 
locally and only at all from far-distant 
Germany. The Bussian defensive forces 
on the outer periphery of the Leningrad 
sector were making full use of the marshy 


terrain and mining all roads wherever they 
had to withdraw. Casualties on both 
sides conMiiued to mount up. The fight- 
ing in the centre of the front showed no 
sign of abating (Sept. 7). In the S., Bud- 
yonny’s guerillas, especially the Cossack 
groups, were very active and were creating 
great difficulties behind the lines of von 
Runstedt’s army and thereby delaying 
that general’s assault on Odessa and the 
Crimea. After some 20 days of fighting 
the Russians succeeded in re-taking the 
tn. of Yelnya, 45 m. E.S.E. of Smolensk, 
eight Ger. divs. being routed, their rem- 
nants retreating westwards (Sept. 8). 
But the battle for Leningrad continued 
with unabated fury and the Gers. cap- 
tured the Important tn. of Slisselbiirg, E. 
of the city near Lake Ladoga. Timo- 
shenko’s army, continuing to counter- 
attack 111 the Y clnya sector, had now driven 
boi’.k the Gers. lo m. beyond that tn. and 
was still advancing. This viotory at 
Yelnya was the first major success against 
the Gers. that the Russians were able to 
claim. It was the more momentnus in 
view of the approach of winter and 
seemed in the eyes of Russia’s allies almost 
to justify the hope of an elovcnth-hour 
turning of the tide of war on the E. front. 
At least, however. It virtually assured the 
safety of Moscow for the rest of the year 
while a successful Ger. drive across the 
Dnieper was rendered improbable. The 
urgency, in view of the Impaired Ger. 
morale at home, of the Nazi need to cap- 
tiu*e Leningrad was revealed by an order 
of the day issued by Marshal von Leeb, 
declaring that the city must be taken 
within the next few days regardless of 
cost. This order (Sept. 10) was a direct 
consequence of the serious threat to both 
Ger. flanks which had developed owing ro 
the sucxiCBRful convergent threats of 
Marshals Timoshenko and Budyonny 
towards Gomel. These compelled the 
Gers. to make a supremo eltort at both 
ends of the front, at Leningrad and 
Odessa, with the aim of reaching these 
objectives without further loss of time. 
It was, fuT’ther, essential Unit troops and 
equipment should be set free fn order that 
the entire strength of the <ier. military 
machine might be hurled inio the central 
sector, towards Moscow : this was neces- 
sary, not only because t ho colder weather 
heralded winter’s approach, but also 
because, if Timoshenko and Budyonny 
were able to conceutraU^ enough men and 
equipment, they would stand a good 
chance of inflicting such a serioiis major 
defeat that the Gers. could not recover 
from it, at least daring 1941 ; while the 
effect on the spirit of the Ger. home front 
might well be disastrous, ibis explained 
why the Ger. air raids on Leningrald were 
the fiercest of the whole war and why, 
regardless of the sacrifice of life, Ger. 
ground troops were driven relentlessly into 
the deadly fire of the Russian fortresses, 
although Marshal Voroshilov’s barrage 
sUll prevented the invader from making 
any subht mtlal advance, 

Russians evaluate Kiev . — Kiev was now 
in danger from a double thrust — to the N. 
across the riv. and a drive by von Bock 
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S.E. from Qsmel. An obvious purpose 
of this thrust was to occupy tho Donetz 
basin, one of the main industrial systems 
of Russia, and the Crimea, against which 
n ri am phibious attack was beiu»? developed. 
Soon the Ger. drive through Kherson bade 
fair to cut off the Crimea from the main- 
land. By Sept. 20 the situation of Kiev 
had become hopeless, but the battle for 
the city, which had now lasted Art days, 
cost tho Gers. 70,000 men. On tfept. 21 
the Russians evacuated Kiev, but a tierce 
and confused buttle continued to the E. of 
the city, both sides suifcriug great losses. 
When the enemy entered Kiev they found 
the city devastfited, all tho most valuablo 
industrial equipment having boon taken 
away. At the southernmost extremity 
of the front von Runstedt’s drive to the 
Sea of Azov had completely isolated the 
Crimea by land, but behind the very 
powerful fortliications of the peninsula 
the Russians still offered a very stubborn 
resistance. 

Meanwhile tho brittle for Leningrad con- 
tinued with imdiminlshed ferocity on 
land, on sea and in the air : but so tona- 
cioas was the defence of the army of Mar- 
shal Voroshilov that, even by the end of 
tlio month, no substantial change had 
occurred in the situation. Again and 
again the Gers. resumed the assault on tho 
outer defences with waves of dive honibors 
and with infantry armed with flame- 
throwers ; and so Incensed were they at 
being repulsed that they warned the de- 
fenders that if they did not surrender the 
city it would be burnt to ashes. The 
battle had drawn somewhat nearer tho 
city by Sept. 26, but not actually in the 
suburbs, the defence being of considerable 
strength and depth. R.A.F. lighters had 
now reached the city. and were providing 
escorts for Russian bombers. 

Germans drive on Moscow — Soviet 
Government moved to Kuibishev . — Tho en- 
suing mouth stiw most bitter lighting 
along tho whole /ront. This hghting 
soon became concentrated in tremendous 
drives towards and around Moscow and 
against the Crimea — Leningrad being, for 
tlie most part, left free from major thrusts 
because the Gers. hoped that they might, 
by cutting the rail communications, starve 
out that city. Tho drive on Moscow took 
the familiar form of two couvorging 
thriLsts — one from tho S.W, and the other 
from the N.W. Simultaneously the Gers. 
launched a powerful drive in the Ukraine 
towards Kharkov and attacked the 
CJrimean roads and railways from the air. 
These great attacks were prepared and 
launched before Hitler, in order to revive 
tho waning enthusiasm of the Ger. people, 
had announced on Oct. 3 in Berlin that 
the Ger. armies w’ere on tho point of 
delivering new offensives. The Russian 
people, however, were not long to be 
left in doubt that they were shortly to 
experience heavy trials ; but their spirit 
of resistance sjbowod no sign of weaken- 
ing In spite of the early successes of 
the Ger. ouslaughts. These were especi- 
ally furious in the region of BrJansk 
and Vyasma, S.W., and around Orel due 
a., of Moscow. Orel was evacuated on 


Oct. 8, Brlansk four days later, and 
Vyasma on the 13th. The Ger. pincers 
were remorselessly closing in a ring round 
Moscow. It was evident that the Ger. 
High Command was prepared to throw in 
fresh forces as often os the situation de- 
manded it. By mid-Oct. the Russians, 
strengthened by reserves from Siberia, 
had chocked the enemy in the S. and cen- 
tral areas of tho Moscow sector ; hut a 
formidable throat was developing in the 
vicinity of Kalinin, N.W. of the cap. and, 
as ever more masses of Gers. were flung 
into the attack, the peril to Moscow and 
also to the Crimea deepened. Tho 
Soviet gov. now moved from Moscow to 
Kuibisliev, though Staliu himself re- 
mained in tho cap. This move, however, 
was precautionary and did not indicate 
tliat tho Russians believed tho fall of Mos- 
cow to bo immment. The danger, indeed, 
in the Crimea was tho greater ; for Odessa 
was evacuated by Oct. 16 after furious 
street liglitiug between tho Gers. and 
rear-^ard defending Russian forces 
covering the garrison while it was being 
evacuated by sea to other sectors. Jt 
now seemed clear that tho Gers. could not 
take Moscow by their present surge for- 
wards. which by mid-Oct. had not yet 
brought even their armoured shock units 
within 50 m. of tho Kremlin at any point. 
By Oct. 18 their efforts to encircle tho cit>' 
had brought tlicir forces In a ring marked 
by Kalinin, Rzhev, Mozhaisk, Kaluga 
and Tula. By the thrust through Kaluga 
they hoped to tfxko the important indus- 
trial tns. of Serpukhov and Kolomna, tho 
capture of wliich would not only deprive 
the Russians of valuablo munitions, but 
would also cut tho two main railways 
radiating S. and S.E. from Moscow, and 
practically encircle the city. But the 
pace of tho Ger. advance towards their 
goal had now bocdhio slower and the Riis- 
sians were making strong counter-attacks, 
notably at Kalinin, which often changed 
hands, ]\Iozhaisk, Maloyaroslavets and 
near Orel. On Oct. 19 Stalin signed an 
Order of the Day, as chairman of the 
defence committee, that ‘ Moscow would 
bo defended to tho last,' while a state of 
siege was declared in the capital. 

After a lull of some days, tho Gers. re- 
sumed tho offensive in tho S., mixed Axis 
forces of Rumanians, Its., Hungarians and 
other mercenaries advancing towards 
Taganrog and the industrial centres of the 
Donetz basin. Tlie main advance was 
chiefly along tho coast towards Rostov 
and tho Don. Heavy attacks had been 
delivered for weeks on the Perekop Isth- 
mus, but tho Russians held this gate to 
tho Crimea with amazing tenacity. At 
about this thne the Russian armies wete 
re-grouped into a N. grou$ under Marshal 
Zhukov, former chief of the general staff, 
who included Moscow la his command, 
and a y. group under Timoshenko. 

Over 100 Ger. divs. were now operating 
between tbo Orel and Kalinin regions and 
half of theso, Including 4, POO tanks, were 
in the central sector tr^g to smash a 
path to Moscow through Mozhaisk and 
Maloyaroslavets. Their losses in the 
first fortnight of Oct. in this one sector 
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were about 200,000 killed and a filmilar 
number seriously wounded or missing. 
Towards the end of Oct. the Russians 
were compelled to evacuate Stallno, an 
important armanient centre in the Donetz 
basin, but only after a battle in which the 
Gers. lost 50,000 men in killed and 
wounded. Other important tns. lost 
were Kharkov and the railway Junction of 
Bielgorod. When the Russians had failed 
to hold the line of the lower Onieper, the 
Donetz industrial regions appeared to be 
doomed os soon os the Gers., with their 
incrccuaries, should be in a position to 
undertake a determined drive ; for Mar- 
shal lUidyoimy had no really favourable 
natural line of defence before the ]>od. 
The Russian difflculty in the S. was that 
Marshal Timoshenko only assumed com- 
mand of this front when it was wavering 
imder a succession of heavy blows, and 
his lirst task was to re-form, reorganise, 
and regi'oiip his armies and to do so under 
the pressiu ‘0 of the enemy. 

The loss at this date of some of the indus- 
trial centres of the Donetz Ba,sin, such as 
.Stallno, was serious and, of necessity, do- 
mauded a correspondingly greater effort 
by Britain and America to make good 
Russia’s supply of war material ; and 
even if Germany could not easily secure 
the Russian mat-erial of which she stood 
In sore need, dh». Lurght be able to cut the 
link cormectlng Russia to her oversea 
supply bases. 

The position in early Nov., following 
the setting iu of snowy conditions alter- 
nating with lie^vy rain, so that tanks and 
motorised columns were bogged, was that 
the Russians had been compelled to make 
a considerable withdrawal in the Crimea, 
while holding the attackers on the Moscow 
front. But at least they denied the Gers. 
much advantage from their conquests. 
The advancing enemy hordes, instead of 
duding cities of plenty, witli warm accom- 
modation for their troops during the 
winter campaign, came always upon a 
scene of utter desolation. Kverywhere 
in the wake of the Russian retreat was 
evidence of the efficiency with which the 
workers and i)lant had been evacuated and 
destruction wrought on what was left of 
industrial buildings and equipment. Rus- 
sian resistance, strengthened by reinforce- 
ments, was now so successful that in the 
centre and N.VV. tlic Gers. were fought to 
a standstill and, in places, oven compelled 
to fall back. On Nov. 3, however, the 
Gets, began their fifth attack on Mos- 
cow, using strong tank forcas and largo 
numbors of dive-bombers. But they 
were soon forced to abandon their cliar- 
aoteristic tactics of going aU out for a 
breach with a large armoured forces 
backed by motorised infantry and U) 
launch attacks in the old manner, with a 
small tank detachment followed closely 
by infantry advancing on foot. Tlio in- 
ference was that they did not hope to 
break through and that their armoured 
divs. were below strength. Their medn 
blows were at Kalinin and Tula ; but they 
made no heai^lway and attributed their 
failure to weather conditiont^ In the S. 
von Runstedt captured Feodosia, a Black 


Sea port near Kerch Strait, and broke 
through the ill-iortiffed Perekop Isthmus 
by throwing in overwhelmiog forces, re- 
gardless of casualties. On Nov. 6, Stalin, 
on the occasion of the twenty -fourth 
anniversary of the October Revolution, 
declared to the Soviet that Ger. plans for 
overrunning Russia had miscarried and 
that the strength of thoir enemy was be- 
ginning to fail, while the power of the 
Soviet Union was still growing. Ho 
stated that Russian losses since the open 
ing of the invasion were 350,000 killed, 

378.000 wounded and 1,020,000 missing; 
during the same period the Gors. had lost 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners over 

4.500.000 men. 

For a brief space winter brought to a 
sta ndstill all major operations except those 
in the Crimea, where. In the course of Nov. 
the Gers. overran most of the peninsula, 
taking the (iap., Simferopol, and the naval 
base of Kerch, and threatening Sevas- 
topol. The lock of adequate winter 
quarters, which the hoped-for capture of 
Leningrad, Moscow and Rostov was in- 
tended to provide, wtig leading to dis- 
content and resentment among the Ger. 
troops and necessitated profound military 
reclispositions. But, although the weather 
and the lengthening Ger. supply lines re- 
duced mobility, heavy lighting broke out 
on various parts of the front and the Gel's, 
giiined one important success in the cap- 
turo of the junction or Tikhvin, S. of Lake 
Ladoga and duo K, of Leningrad. But 
the Russian position with roganl to ro- 
servea was improving as the result of the 
organisation by Marshals Budyonny and 
Voroshilov of now armies composed of 
partly -trained men. In Rostov there 
was bitter street lighting, while, in the 
Donetz basin, the Russians recaptured 
some heights and even advanced some 
30 m. or more. It might well seem re- 
markable that the Ger. armies could cou- 
tinuo for months to sustain an offensive 
on so vast a scale with lines of supply ex- 
tending for hundreds of miles in a hostile 
land whei'e, os the year wore on, weather 
conditions grow ever worse. Often in 
these later months Ger. tanks and lorries 
were halted axle-deep in mud and snow. 
Yet always their armies advanced un- 
deterred by the task of disposing nob only 
of their own great numbers of woinided 
and dead but of the not less numerous 
Russian prisoners. 

UtLsauin counter-offensive. — The Ger. 
plan, in their second general offensive 
against Moscow, which liad begun in 
mid-Nov., was to break through the 
Russian Hues ami encircle the city with 
a wide ont-flanking movement by al- 
most all their armoured and mobile 
strength, comblnotl with pressure on 
the front or cent re, this latter attack 
being mainly carried out by infantry 
formations of the normal typo. In order 
to achieve this, the Gers. must capture 
Tula, and other places to the S., and Kllu, 
Rogachev and other places to the N. and, 
finally, strike at Moscow from throe 
diroctiona and occupy the city. Up to 
Deo. 6, the Russian forces waged fierce 
defensive ^battles against very large Ger. 
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tank groups and dlvs. of motorised Jn- 
fantry (11 panzer di7S.» 4 motoriTOd 
divs., and 4 infantry divs.), holding back 
the offensive of the shock flank groupings 
of the Gers. and repelling their auxiliary 
thrustJ? in the centre (12 infantry and 2 
panzer divs.) especially in tho direction 
of Narafominsk, Zvenigorod, and Istra. 
The desperate Ger. onslaught had, by 
Nov”. 2(1-27, made some progress W. and 
N.W. of tho citj', while also maintaining 
formidable pressure against Gen. Ilelov 
in the Tula aren.. But these relatively 
small gains had been won only at the 
price of very heavy losses, tho Ger. dead 
(from Nov. 1 G to Deo. G) numbering S.'i.OOO. 
On Dec. 6 Gen. Zhukov launched a 
counter-offensive against tho Ger. forces 
on both flanks. Both Ger. formations 
were routed in live days’ lighting and re- 
treated rapidly, losing an additional 
30,000 dead. In these three weeks the 
Russians captured and destroyed (with- 
out taking into consideration Air Force 
operations) 143i tanks, 3410 lorrk's, 675 
guns, and hundreds of maohino guns and 
other material. Equallv dramatic was 
the change on the S. front where, early on 
Nov. 29, the Soviet Fifty -se^ eiith Arnivof 
Gen. Remizov attacked across tho Don 
S.W. of Rostov and launched an assault 
which crumpled tho Ger. defences and 
carried the Russians back into the city 
itself. Tho following night the Soviet 
Ninth Army under Gen. Kharitonov, 
crossing the Don near Novocherkassk, 
broke through the Ger. lines and entered 
Rostov from the N.W. thereby almost 
encircling the Gers. After savage street 
lighting for two days, in whicli the Gers. 
lost over 5,000 dead and great quantities 
of guns and munitions, tho remnants of 
their forces under Gen. von Klolst re- 
treated in disorder towards Taganrog pur- 
sued by tho Russians and harried by 
guerillas. Two Ger. tank divs., one 
motorised div. and the S.S. V'ikmg div. 
had ceased to exist; while another, the 
S.S. Adolf Hitler (tank) div., and three 
other infantry divs,; and suffered crushing 
losses. This was Germany's first serious 
defeat on t he E. front, and was a remark- 
able vindication of Stalin’s judgment In 
placing Marshal Timoshenko iii direct 
command on tlie S. Iront. The Ger. ex- 
planation of their ‘ evacuation ' of tho 
city was at once a signal proof ol their 
defeat and a commentary on their 
military mentalitv. For the Ger. High 
Command made the astonishing statement 
that their armies fell back in order to 
carry out * ruthless reprisals ' again.st tho 
civilian population in their rear. 

This major Russian victory helped 
the army of Gen. Belov' m co-operation 
with the forces of Gen. Konev, to make 
further progress in the all -important Tula 
section at a moment (Dec. 2-3) when Ger. 
tank thrusts round Mozhaisk were lorcing 
the Russians to retire to new iiositious. 
But some few days later the Ger. armias, 
beaten to a j^andstill on the whole £. 
Front by intense cold and deep snow and, 
above all, by the almost miraculous ten- 
acity and courage of tho Russian soldiers, 
halted their Hussion campaign for the 


winter. Brit, and Amor, aid In tanks, 
guns, planes, and other oquipraent con- 
tributed to this result ; as also indeed did 
the constant bombing of objectives in 
Germany and the occupied countries of W. 
Europe by Brit, airmen, and Gon. Auohin- 
leck’s offensive in Libya ; for these 
assaults involveu the transfer to W. 
Europe and N. Africa of increasing num- 
bers of Ger. fighter pianos and pilots from 
tho P]. P’ront. The Ger. official announce- 
ment of their intention to abstain from 
any major strategic move.s during the 
winter was a momentous one, for their 
abstention was forced upon them by tho 
miserable condition of tho majority of the 
Ger. soldiers, who wore quailing before 
tho first Kussiau frosts. Tho effect of tho 
Ger. admission coupled with the super- 
session of Marshal von Bock on the Rus- 
sian armies was electrical, and it became 
evident that, in spite of the rigours of 
winter, they would certainly not allow the 
Gers. leisure to dig in anywhere near tho 
front a.s it now stood. Tho recapture of 
tho Important tn. of Tikhvin by Gen. 
Meretzkov, formerly commamler of tho 
Leningrad military dist., and of Elets, E. 
of tho Orcl-Kursk line, were symptomatic 
of the general tendency oxompliffed in 
Gen. Kouev’s relief of Tula. From this 
time tho Russian generals took tho 
Initiative an<l throughout the bitterly cold 
winter months steadily pressed tlie in- 
vaders back. Th(‘ Ger. front as at Doc. 0, 
tho fartiiest point of their advance, ran 
approximately through Shlisselburg - 
Novgorod - Kalinin - Rogachev - Moska - 
Narafominsk - Serpukhov - Tula - Stalin- 
ogorsk - Pilots - Byelgorod - Kupiaasic - 
Rostov-Kcrch. By the end of PYd). much 
ter. had been recovered, tbo Ger. lino 
being forced back to Kholni, Vchkl Liiki, 
Rzhev, Yoliiya, Orel, Kursk, Kharkov, 
Lozovoe and to within a few miles of 
Mariupol, ImnclrodB of tns. and vils. being 
liberated in tho advance. Kalinin, an 
important tn. on the Moscow-Xjoningrad 
railway about 100 in. N.W. of the cap., fell 
on Dec. 15. This success, coupled with 
the Ger. defeat at Tula, compelled the 
Ger. forces, which had attacked tho 
approaches of Moscow frontally, to make 
a hurrieil witiulrawal, leaving in Russian 
hands great quantities of material and 
many prisoners. Moreover, tlie Gers. 
now began to find difficulty in transferring 
troops to hard-pressed points without the 
risk of dangerously weakening other 
point‘d, since tJie Russians were attacking 
all along the front and there was always 
a danger of (jor. reinforcements being 
stranded and frozen on the journey. On 
Dec. 29-30 Russian ti^iops under Gen. 
Kozlov on tho Caucasian front, in col- 
laboration with naval forces, made a 
lauding in the Crimea and occupied tho 
tu. anil fortress of Kerch and P’oodosia. 
Russian cavalry were now in action in the 
Ukraine against Ger. infantry, not only 
by day but also during moonlit nights. 
So ill -clad were many Qor. troops for tho 
winter campaign, that the Ger. gov. 
organised a house- to -house collection 
throughout Germany and occupied coun- 
tries of warm clothing of all kinds, in- 
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cludlnff also privately-owned skis. This 
rollection operated especially harshly on 
the luckless inhabs. of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, who had already endured untold 
hardships. However, few of the comforts 
reached the Ger. troops in time. 

The Now Year opened well for Ilusslan 
as<.*endancy, tho tn. of Kaluga, 110 in. 
S.VV of Moscow, beins: recaptured, while 
no fewer than 16 Ger. divs. under the Gcr. 
paozor leader, Gen. Guderiau, were 
routed. A Black Guard Brigade, which 
was down from Poland in troop -carrying 
planes, failed to stern the retreat. As a 
fact Kaluga had changed hands many 
times in furious lighting. Its final cap- 
ture by tho Russians marked tho de- 
finitive liberation of tho tns. of Naravo- 
minsk, Lugorski, Zavod, Alexin, Tarusa, 
Odoyev, Likhvin, Kozclsk and hundreds 
of vils. and settlements. The Russians 
wore now pursuing tho Gera, from Kerch, 
where again largo quantities of equipment 
were abandoned. On the central Moscow 
front their advance was threatening 
Rzhev, Vyazma and Vukhuov, tho Gers. 
extricating thither what they could of 
their forces around Maloyaroslavets — one 
of tho celebrated battlefields of Napoleon’s 
< ainpaign — and from the important i>osi- 
tioii of Mozhaisk, which latter position 
still remained in tho tenacious Gcr. grip. 
Maloyaroslavets, 80 m. 8.W. of Moscow, 
fell on Jan. an I, three days later, tho 
Russians retook Borovsk and were closing 
in on Mozhaisk. This latter tn. fell on 
,lau. PJ, throe Ger, divs. holding on till 
the end, tho whole scene of battle being 
weirdly illuminated at night by two blaz- 
ing vils. in tho near vicinity. Every house 
in Mozhaisk had beim turned into a for- 
tress. There were huge stocks of am- 
munition in the tn. which the Gers. were 
unable to move. Strictly, the fighting 
in this region was a large-scale i‘ea.r-guard 
action, most, of the Ger, troops originally 
garrisoned there having been withdrawn 
to avoid cnclreieincnt. In tho Crimea 
tho Gers. retook Feodosia, though Rus- 
sian pressure wus maintained E, and NV. 
of Taganrog. In the centre, following a 
break through in tho Valdai Hills between 
Smolensk ami Lake Ilmen, more places 
were recaptured, including Rhoini and 
Andreapol, tho advance bringing the 
Russians to within 100 m. of the Latvian 
border and threatening Veliki J^uki, tho 
railway junction and base for von Leeb's 
forces investing Leningrad. Consider- 
able progress was also made in the 
Ukraine by the armies of Timoshenko, 
who had begun a now general offensive on 
Jan. 18, much booty being taken after the 
capture of tho hotly -contested position of 
Lozovoo (Jan. 2!)). A few days later the 
famous Russian marshal wa.s striking to- 
wards Dnlepropotrovsk, Byelgorod and 
Kharkov. At tho same time especially 
fierce Russian assaults were being de- 
livered on the Leningrad front towards 
the vital position of Shlisselburg (15-20 m. 
E. of Leningrad), where Gen. Meretzkov’s 
forces were attacking across tho ice and 
along the shores of Lake Ladoga In an 
attempt to trap von Leeb’s positions In 
this area which the Gers. had heavily 
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defended with fortified lines and deep 
mine-fields. But the deliverance of 
lieningrad was not yet at hand, for other 
positions lay athwart tho Russian path, 
notably in the Staraya Rus.sa area, S. of 
Lake Ilmen, where the next groat battle 
was begun at tho end of Feb. Surprise 
movas by tho Russians, involving the 
cutting of two roads through deep snow- 
fields and a night march of 27 miles by 
troops specially protected against the 
intense cold, outwitted the Gers., who had 
made the tn. of Staraya Riissa a munitions 
base and starting-point for their Moscow 
offensive, and effectually destroyed every 
hope of relief from outside the huge en- 
circling ring of tho Red Army. 

Spring was now at hand and tho fate of 
continents hung upon the titanic struggle. 
Tho Gers. were striving to maintain a 
series jof large-scale centres of resistance or 
buttresses, behind which they might keep 
communications oiion and, for a time, 
provision by air-borne supplies. The 
Russians for their part, were penetrating 
between these strong places, which, in 
fact, represented a modern or informal 
version of the ring-defences of the last 
century, heavily-fortified vils. or small tns. 
taking the place of tho forts with which 
engineers like Brialmonst and Vaubau 
surrounded their main fortresses. To 
storm those by frontal assault was too 
costly. The Russians succeeded in re- 
ducing some by sev. ingenious methodH, 
but a.s yet Vyasma, Orel, Kursk, Kharkov 
and others still blocked the way, prevent- 
ing them from using communications 
essential to the continuance of their 
offensive and leaving in (Jor, hands 
springboards for tho much-heralded 
fcjpring coimtcr-offonsivo. 

By 1 912 allied war supplies were pouring 
Into Russia in ever -increasing quantities 
via Bandar Shahpur on the Persian Gulf 
and the Trans-lranlan railway. Trans- 
ported across salt marsh and desert to 
Ahwaz, road and rail convoy there joined 
tho fiow of supplies carried by riv., all 
thence continuing N. to the U.S.S.R. Brit, 
and Amcr. w'ar equipment was also reach- 
ing lliLssia’s arctic ports in convoys after 
hazardous passages around tho North 
Cape. These .supplies were soon to 
change the Kiissian arinj^ from an almost 
miinobilo force to one capable of man- 
oeuvre. 

The Bailie of Kharkov —Fall of Sevaa^ 
lo}X)l — Gentian Offensive in the Don 
Hegion , — Tho RiiS'^lans auticii>Ated the 
(rcnnan spring offensive by launching 
(May 13) an o/teasivc, on a .30 mile front, 
m the Kharkov region. Tlu-> offensive by 
Marshal Timoshenko was a counter -move 
to the formidable Gcr. drive in tho Kerch 
peninsula, where the Russian'^ were driven 
hack by combined Ger. and Rumanian 
forces to the coast of tho Sea of Azov. 
At one time the Russians were actually 
lighting near the outskirts of Kharkov, 
but, tlioiigh many Ger. prisoners and 
luucli material were captured, Timo- 
shenko did not succeed in taking tho city 
itself. Iltd attack, liowever, which, by 
May 17, extended along a 100 -mile front 
between Byelgorod and Smlyev (10 in. 
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N.B. and 20 m. S.E. of Kharkov), aimed 
at enveloping Kharkov from the N. and 
S. and engaging the main Ger. forces under 
Marshal von Bock rather than attacking 
the city itself. In the first five days of 
the battles for Kluirkov 12,000 Ger. 
soldiers were killed, with the lasa of 400 
tanks and loO aircraft : but the Buasian 
losses W'cro not much less, for w^herever 
the Russians advanced the Gors. threw in 
reinforcements of men and material, parti- 
cularly tanks. On May 19 von Bock 
delivered a heavy counter-attack In the 


crossings and threatene<l to cut o£P large 
Russian forces in the Izyum-Borvenkovo 
area, but these forces were relieved by a 
force of tanka and infantry even larger 
than those of the enemy. The strategic 
purpose of Timoshenko’s attack in the 
Kharkov battles was to counteract the 
Ger. plans for a great offensive agaia^b 
Rostov in preparation for a drive on tlie 
Caucasus — for vvhicli plana the Gera. Imd 
massed oOO.OQO men, comprising 30 In- 
fantry diva, and 0 tank divs. By the 
end of May the losses on both sides were 
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Donetz region around Izyuin, 70 rn. S.E. 
of Kharkov and at Barvenkovo 20 m. S. 
of Izyuin. Meanwhilo bitter fighting 
was still raging in Kerch, where Oen. 
Kozlov’s reaiguordfl intticted heavy 
casuallties, hnt the Russians lost a groat 
many prisoners. There were numerous 
spectacular air fights, the Russian 
Stormovik dive-bombers proving effective 
against tanks, white Brit. Hurricanes, 
and Araer. Tomahawks and Alrcobras 
were also used. The Gers. now hnrled 
masses of tanka Into the Izyura-Barven- 
kovo region in an ambit tous attempt to 
break through S. of Kharkov and envelop 
TimoBhenko’s forces : but massed Kus- 
staa artillery and anti-tank guns success' 
fully held these formidable thrusts. Both 
sidea brought up great reinforcomonts of 
tanka agid planes and the toll of casnaities 
conttaued to rise in what was proving one 
ta the bloodiest of ail battles. The Gers. 
made great efforts to force the Doneta 


enonnous — the Gers. lost 90,000 killed 
and captured, tho Russians T.'i.OOO. The 
next great battle was for Sevastopol, 
which began early in June with air raids 
on the beleaguerod city and tho mass con- 
ceotration of grout quaiitites of siege guns 
and other artillery. Tho Ger. attacks 
were, as usual, carrieil out without regard 
for losses — thas 0,000 Gers. were killed 
by tlie Russian gurrison In one day alone. 
On June 10 the fliissians repulsed seven 
Ger. attacks and in one period of three days’ 
fighting tho Gers. lost nearly 1.5,000 killed. 
Gen. Mannstein, comra|mdmg the attack, 
had Borao 10 dlv?i., nfimboring between 
130,000 and 1.50,000 Upon and, like von 
Klclst at Kharkov, was always ready to 
throw in fresh reinforedments of ail kinds 
in seemingly unllmitec# numbers. Mean- 
while, on tho Kharkov' front, where after 
three weeks the fighting had slowed down, 
the Gep. infantry and tanks now tried to 
recapture strong points In their second 
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lino of defence which had been taken by 
the Russians. In his conntor-olfenKive on 
this front von Rook was nsini? stron»? tank 
lormations, with massed artillery. His 
tactics represented, in effect, a inodillca- 
tion or extension of tho orisrinnl sprlnpr 
plan which Timoshenko’s Kharkov battlo 
rendered expedient. Ho wtw, in fact, 
compelled for tho time beliif?, to join 
battle further N. than ho had intended. 
Mia original plan had been to strike at 
Rostov tlirongh tho Donetz basin and. 
simnltaneoasly. to cross tho mainland 
from the Crimea. That lie would piirano 
this plan as soon as he had snilleiently 
restored his positions in tho Kharkov 
region was as certain as that the main 
battle for the Caucasian approaches was 
now joined. Now, at last, with the im- 
ininent fall of Rostov, and the loss of 
numerous tns. in the Donotz basin had 
come the great struggle, with the Russians 
always stubbornly retreating before far 
Hni>crior numbers and equipment but yet 
always keeping their armies intiict — a 
consideration of far greater importance 
than the retention of tns. and ter. Mid- 
.Tuno saw the resumption of most savage 
fighting both on tho Kharkov front and 
before Sevastopol. Furious hand-to-hand 
lighting raged outside the famous city of 
the Crimea in which tlioiisands of Ger. 
and Rumanian soldiers fell. Heavy toll 
was taken of '"-’’or. il also by tbe guns of 
the 13 lack 8ea llect but, notwithstanding 
the resolution of tho garrison and of the 
crews of the ships, tho Ger. hordes 
steadily penetrated tho Soviet defensive 
])Oflitlons. The Russians tried to make 
landings from the sea at Eupatorla, 
Yalta, Kercli, and Mariupol, but without 
decisive results. Ou Juno 20 eight Ger. 
attacks were beaten off, tho garrison in 
historic Balaclava resisting tho most in- 
tense gunfire, wlnlo Ritssian marines, 
landed from a cruiser, struck heroically 
at the enemy N. and S. of the city and at 
the cost of still more heavy otisualtiea, the 
Qors., after ceaseless air bombing and 
artillery tire, at length succoedod in driving 
a wedge in tlie Soviet positions in tho 
Ilalaelava sector (June 21). Fort Maxim 
Gorki had already fallen. Fresh units 
were flung into tho battlo at Sevas- 
topol ou Juno 23 where tho Oers. were 
now delivering attack after attack over 
heaps of their own dead. Tho tn. had 
eeaaed to be practicable ns a naval base, 
but supplies and reinforcomenta were 
brought m by sea, wdiile children and old 
people were evacuated. By tho last days 
of June the city area of Sevastopol had 
been practically destroyed by bombing 
and shell fire, tliough the garrison, with 
forlorn courage, continued to repel waves 
of enemy infantry and tanks. Elsewhere 
the position, from the Russian standpoint, 
was no bettor, for on tho Kharkov front 
von Book’s oflenstvo was still heavier tJian 
in the Izyum-Barvenkovo battle, and 
the Russians were forced to evacuate 
Kuplansk, an important rail jiinotion, 
some 60 in. S,E. of Kharkov ; but at 
least Marshal Timoshenko’s armies still 
remained intact. 

Sevastopol fell early in July, but the 


news of the fall affected the Soviet people 
leas than the tales of its heroic defence, 
which moved them more than any other 
event of tho war, adding, as they did, yet 
another epio to Russia’s splendid post. 
A few days later tho Gers. delivered an 
attack of great violence from the Kursk- 
Byelgorod area, duo N. of Kharkov — ^their 
immediate objectives being tho important 
railway junction from Voronezh to Mos- 
cow in the N. and to Rostov in tho S. and 
the Don riv. Tn tho Kursk region the 
Gers. attackeil with more than 1 000 tanks 
and soon made a deep penetration of the 
Russian front — their customary tactics in 
the fii-st stage in armoured warfare. The 
tremendous weight of tho Ger. attack was 
unparalleled even in this war, and it over- 
rode Soviet resistance in some soctois 
where, however, tho Russians fought 
effective delaying actions in a most stub- 
born defence, which restricted tho tempo 
of the Ger. advance. But the Gers. made 
rapid progress all along the Don from 
Voronezh to Svoboda, Boguchar and 
Millerovo, and by mid-July the main 
battle extended from tho junction of the 
R. Boguchar with the Don to the Sea of 
Azov, iuchidiiig the Donetz basin, tho 
Russians retiring to their main prepared 
line, 200 m. long, along tiie lower Don — 
the strongest natural defence lino for 
approaches to tho CaucAsus since tho 
Dnieper was abandoned in 1041. Apart 
from severe fighting round Rzhev and 
near Orel, the fiercest struggles in the next 
ensuing weeks were the batiJes for Rostov 
and Voronezh. The capture of Millerovo, 
where the railway from Voroshilovgrad 
meets the Mosoow-Rostov railway, placed 
those parts of the E. Don basin still held 
by the Russians in a precarious position. 
The German advance was most methodi- 
cally planned and powerfully supported, 
and tho Ger. commander no longer 
repeated the error of sending tank 
columns far afield without heavy infantry 
and artillery support. Tho outstanding 
feature of tho Don battlo up to inid-JuJy 
was Marshal Timoshenko’s skilful conduct 
of the very diificult operation of retreating 
under pressure methodically and without 
disorder, which suggests that a with- 
drawal was foreseen as probabl ' necessarv. 
Tho hope of Russia’s alJics vva-- that, if his 
armies could roach tho lower Don essen- 
tially unbroken, the Gers., after their ex- 
penditure of inou and materials, w^ould be 
no nearer his defeat tJiau before and must 
light the battle all over again with Timo- 
shenko holding more f.ivouiable positions 
than before. If, however, the Gers. suc- 
ceeded in effooting a permanent landing 
behind tho Don, or forced the riv. near its 
mouth, tho position would be changed 
radically to Russia’s disadvantage. In 
the troineodous battles fought between 
May 15“ July 15 tho Ger. losses in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, were 900,000 
officers and men. Of theso no fewer than 

350.000 w'ero killed. In addition the 
Gers. lost 2000^ guns of all oalibres, 2900 
tanks and at least .3000 aircraft. The 
Russians lost during the same (»ertod 

399.000 knffoers and men in killed, 
wounded and missing, 1905 guns, 940 
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tanks and 1 354 aircraft The disparity in 
losses alTords some indication of the im- 
proved orsranisation and power of resist- 
ance of the Red Army which forced the 
Gers. from the first to throw into action 
thoir main forces and reserves, to ad- 
vanc-e far more slowly than before and. in 
the course of the fighting, to siiifer enor- 
mous and irreplaceable losses in men 
and material. However, notwithstanding 
losses, the Ger armies continued to ad- 
vance and the Hnssiaus to fall back. By 
the early days of Aug. two great battles 
were being fought in the S. — the battles 
for the Volga and for the Caucasus. The 
threat to the whole position of the Soviet 
became obvious, for the relentless advance 
seemed not nnlikoly to mean the isolation 
of the Caucasus and the forcing of a salient 
between Gen. Lvov’s army there and 
Timosiienko’s forces defending the Volga. 
Stalingrad, tlie great riv. port manuf. 
and business centre, was now von Bock’s 
immediate objective : but Timoshenko 
offered a stubborn defence, particularly 
at Kletskaya, in the hope of diverting the 
enemy’s main blow southward against 
Kotelnikovo. which lies 100 m. S.S.W, of 
Stalingrad. In the N. Caucasus the Ger. 
forces under von Kleist were threatening 
the oilfields of Maikop and the city of 
Krasnodar, having added thousands of sq. 
m. of Russian ter, to the 30,000 sq. m. 
they had already seized N.of the Don since 
the spring advance. The Kuban Cos- 
sacks fought with cliaracterietic bravery, 
but the rich Kuban steppe, with Its com- 
fortable Vila, and settlements, was being 
turned into an inferno of coufla^rratlons. 
Ger. parachutists sought to sow panic in 
the ranks of the Russian rearguards by 
setting tire to homes and fields behind the 
battle line. But grave and far-reaching 
as were the Ger. successes in N. Caucasia 
for the cause of the United Nations, it was 
realised that the battle for Stalingrad 
was far more rnomontons. Wisely Timo- 
shenko liad elected to direct all his limited 
resources towards the defence of Stalin- 
grad and the Lower Volga, Meanwhile, 
von Bock waa anxiously launching iinsuo- 
cessful counter-attacks in tbe Voronezh 
region. Heavy reinforcements, liowever, 
continued to reach his powerful army in 
the Don bend (round Stalingrad), but 
attacks delivered five or even ten times a 
day on a broad front failed to break the 
Soviet defence. About Aug. 13, Marshal 
Timoshenko’s forces, counter-attacking 
in the battle for Stalingrad, routed power- 
ful forces of Ger. tanks and Improved 
their positions near Kotelnikovo, while, 
at the same time, the Russian attacks on 
the Voronezh front grew in intensity. 

The battle for Stalingrad and the in- 
vasion of the Caveasus . — In the autumn 
the chief objectives of the Ger. invaders 
were Stalinprrad — a narrow city on high 
ground stretching for 20 ni. along the 
W. bank of the Volga — the Grozny oil- 
fields* and the Black Sea port, Novoros- 
sisk. The Gers, were not able to attack 
all along tb*,' E. front, as they had done 
in 1941 ; instead, they adopted the plan 
of concentrating their maximum strength 
in the S. on very narrow fronts and else- 


where acting on the defensive, notably at 
Voronezh and at Jlzhev. The main ob- 
cct of the Ger. offensive of 1942 was, 
lowever, not the occuyiation of the oil- 
fields, bnt to outflank Moscow from the E., 
to cut off Moscow from the Urals, and 
tlien to strike at the city itself. The Ger. 
advance southwards towards the oil 
regions aimed not so much at occupy- 
ing those regions, which were an auxiliary 
objective, as to tbe diversion and en- 
circlement of the main Russian forces to 
the S. in order to bare the Moscow front. 
In connection with the thw'arting of this 
plan the importance of the Russian 
attack at Voronezh cannot be overrated. 
In the vicinity of Kzhev Gen. Zhukov 
delivered an effective connter-offonsivc in 
the triangle formed by Gzhatsk and 
Vyazma with Rzhev. Enrtlier N. there 
was occasional activity in the region of 
Lake Ilmen. But it w'us the battle for 
Stalingrad which doiniuated every tiling, 
and gradually, as the inonths wore on, the 
name of the city assumed almost a sym- 
bolic significance. Theretofore, the Ger. 
forces had pushed on inexorably and the 
fate of Russia might well seem to have 
hung in the balance on the day of Aug. 22, 
when Marshal von Bock ordered a general 
assault and, with 1000 aeroplanes, set a 
large part of Stalingrad on fire. But now 
at length the Bussians stiffened their de- 
fence, rising suporti from the ruins of the 
stricken c ity and thenceforth contesting 
every yard of advance. In the first phase 
of the battle, round Kotelnikovo, the Ger. 
forces suffered a sharp defeat, the scene 
presenting a desolation of charred wheat, 
a sordid Utter of smashed tanks, scorched 
and splintered undergrowth and numerous 
corpses blackening in the burning sun. 
A new Ger. offensive, however, began from 
the S.W. of the city on Aug. 31 after a 
brief lull following the almost complete 
destruction of ^Cleist's 14th Panzer Dlv. 
For hrs. the defence stood firm and the 
Ger. attacks broke against the Russian 
heavy guns and mortnrs. N.W. of the 
city von Bock delivered an equally deter- 
mined attack, but met with still stlffer 
resistance. In the general result, how- 
ever, tills double threat to Stalingrad had 
become gravely aci ontuated by Sept. 3. 
The next day the Gers. attacked again 
with very powerful air forces and a con- 
stant stream of ground reinforcements. 
Von Bock had received orders from Berlin 
to take the city ut ii.ll costs and destroy 
the Russian forces there and in the whole 
of the Caucasu.s. Satellite troops, com- 
posed of RiimaniaTiH, Its., and Hungarians, 
were sacritletsd remorselessly. The battlo 
for Stalingrad had become one without 
precedent in the three years of war — the 
very touchstone of tlie fortunes of the 
United Nations. Lodged deeply within 
the city’s defences Ger, mechanised van- 
guards wormed their Way through to the 
approaches of Stallnigrad and, turning 
E. and W., soiiglit to tear open the Rus- 
sian lines and force a path for the large 
infantry forces lying tn front of Kotel- 
nikovo and along the railway to Stalin- 
grad. By the end of the fourth week of 
this titanic struggle more than 20 Ger. 
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dl vfl. were opposed by a rather smaller force 
of llusslans. Day after day Book used 
shock tactics in the hope of taking the 
city after only a short strujfgle ; but ho 
was gfradually forced to bc^^in siof^o war- 
fare, for the Russians hud learned that the 
offensive spirit of the (rcr. infantryman 
was low unless ho wna well backed up with 
machines. Moreover, the Russians were 
now not only accustomed to tank attacks, 
but were also resisting the dive ])ombers 
with greater resolution. Hock constantly 
brought up fresh troops under cover of 


reaches of the rlv. Meanwhile, in the 
Caucasus, the sustained and vigorous de- 
fence of the (irozny ollfielas and mt. passes 
threatened the Ger, time-table, and else- 
where, at Rzhov and at Voronezh the 
Russians still held the initiative. Yet 
despite the heaviest losses the Gers. 
continued to pour in fresh troops to the 
attack on Stalingrad. Through clouds of 
dust and rubble of shattered houses Ger. 
infantrymen, encouraged by specious 
promises of extra pay and furlough, crept 
forward with tommy-guns through the 
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BED ARMY MEN ATTACKING IN A RUINED FAUTORY IN STALINGFCVD 


darkness, but the Rassians were still 
K<*curing a huge ti<»vv of reserves and sup- 
plies by the circular railway which ciiteroii 
the city in the N.W. and S.W. There 
was still no sign that (dtlier of the foes 
was reaching the end of his resources or 
of his fighting spirit,. The closer the Oers. 
approached the city itself the more obvious 
was it that the Russians would defend it 
strect by street and block by block. 
Hitter street lighting followed a Ger. 
break-through into the N.W. (rfept. 17). 
Hut tho Russlaus were determined to 
resist d outrnnee and the road of retreat 
was barred to the defenders by tho will of 
the whole Russian people. There was no 
thought but to wear the enemy down by 
the vigour of the defence and the power of 
counter-attack. Nor did the Soviet Gov. 
conceal their acute anxiety about the fate 
of Stalingrad or tho importance which 
they placed on tho control of the lower 


Soviet lines. Every pile of nibble, every 
crater in tho broad streets, every window 
in the battered houses, however, was a 
Russian point of i*esistan..o. Furioiw air 
liglits between Arner. i)uilt AIrcobras and 
liussiau Yaks, on tlie one aide, and Gor. 
Mesaorsch mitts and Junkers on the other, 
went on all day. Houses were rent 
asunder, streets collapsed, and tho fronts 
of factories fell as if undermined by an 
earthquake. The city, which was the 
especial pride of the RussitiiLs, had now 
become a smoking cauldron In which two 
armies were locketl in a frenzied struggle 
for the mastery. And now at this climax 
Staliu calltMl on tlio troops of the city to 
attack and to recapture eve^ lost posi- 
tion while, at the same time (Sept. 19) tho 
Soviet Army launched a new offensive in 
the VoroacKBh region from four or more 
directions with a view to relieving tho 
position at Stalingrad. Meanwhile tho 
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city waa rapidly being converted into a 
honeycomb of defences in preparation for 
battles for ©very house and every storey. 
Helentiess fighting was proceeding on the 
featureless steppe away from the city it- 
self, where troops could move only with 
tike greatest risk. Here around windmills 
and piles of shattered guns, among tho 
bodies of tho unburied dead, tho Huasians 
were now attacking with the utmost 
ferocity. Tho noise of the l)attlo was 
probably quite unprecedented in warfare : 
an appalling roar compoimded of the 
harsh din of the heavy tanks, the incessant 
stutter of machine-guns and tho wlilning 
zoom of Inmdred of aeroplanes fighting 
large air battles in formation. Only In the 
rare lulls did the screams of the dying and 
the moans of the battle-crazed reach the 
ears of tljo combatants. The area of 
this remarkable battle now extended 
along a 40-iriile belt of country along tho 
bend of the Volga, comprising Stalingrad 
itself and clusters of satellite vil. settle- 
ments. At right angles to the riv. ran 
numerous deep ravines. For weeks the 
whole of this region had been mercilessly 
bombed by tho Gers. and by now (Sept. 
24) the terraced houses, quays, embank- 
ments, and factories of Stalingrad were 
shattered beyond recognition. The whole 
region of Stalingrad had become a battle- 
tlMd, It had no inhabs., only defenders. 
The position inside Stalingrad was at its 
most critical point on Sept. 26, when, in 
spite of a Get. reverse In tho 24th, the 
garrison found itself being overwhelmed 
by the tremendous onslaught. But at 
this Juncture the 13th Div. of the Guards, 
under Gen. Bodimtsev, reached tho B. 
bank of the Volga opposite the city cifter a 
series of forced marches and were rushed 
up from the rear in lorries and every 
vehicle imaginable in a manner almost 
reminiscent of Gen. GaUleni’s Paris troops 
in the first battle of the Marne in 1914. 
Some regiments were landed in the N. and 
some in the S., as the Gers. had broken 
through to the riv. and controlled part of 
the bank In tho^ centre. This was tho 
period during which tho Gers. plausibly 
claimed to have cut the city in two. 
Both halves of tho Guards Div. then 
attacked and cleared tho enemy from the 
Volga bank, joining up to form the first 
Soviet line inside the city. Fighting 
with their backs to the riv., they gradually 
drove further VV. until they hud secured 
more room for tactical movement. Their 
great feat was the seizure of ‘ Iron Hill,' 
which dominates the city and long 
stretches of the riv. Their spirit infused 
tho whole of tho defending force and 
from the moment of tiioir dramatic inter- 
vention the Russian resistance in Stalin- 
grad stiiToned. 

A lull in this frenzied and protracted 
struggle only came on the fifty-first day 
of the battle. Repeatedly, during these 
seven weeks the Gers. strove to pierce the 
thin Russian front and reac.h the covet^ 
Volga. They showered countless leafieta 
on the city ^ tilling on tho Russians to sur- 
render. The pamphlets lay shrivelled In 
the hot breath of the blazing ruins, \m- 
heeded, and the city still stood. Hist. 


may w'ell ask how Stalingrad withstood 
protracted attack by such a preponder- 
ance of tanks and infantry, supported al- 
ways by a greatly superior air force. Guns 
were the real mainstay of the Russian 
defence. Their mobility and tho open 
nature of tho country allowed them to 
concentrate In masses on narrow sectors. 
Theneo their fire, often from three or four 
regiments at once, converged on the great 
German tank columns as they stroarnotl 
across tho steppe. And now, as winter 
approached the Gers.* chances of taking 
the city dwindled. Every yard of ad- 
vance was contested, everv factory wall 
defended to tho lost ; especially fierce 
was tho struggle for tho ‘ Red October 
Factory.’ But Nov. came with Hitlor’‘< 
boast at the end of Sept, that Stalingrad 
at least would fall still unfulfilled. Mean- 
while Marshal Timoshenko’s relief force 
was slowly advancing from the N.W. 

In Aug. Gons. Zlnikov and Konev ha«I 
succeeded in cutting tho single line be- 
tween tho Rzhev region and the main 
Ger. armies there and to the S.W. Hero 
too there was desperate street fighting tho 
city being of the highest strategical im- 
portance and containing an enormous 
supply of stocks accumulated in tlie pre- 
vious antumn when it served as the bs^-c 
for von Bock's and List's oxpeclltioriarv 
forces a^inst Moscow. But while Zhukov 
was making headway here in the centre 
of the E. front. Marshal Timoshenko’s 
forces in the S. were forced to withdraw 
to new positions covering Stallngmd. 
Meanwhile heavy fighting was also in 
progress still further south, where the 
Gers. were advancing on Novorossisk and 
'Tuapse, port for the Maikop oilfield on the 
Black Sea and on Mozdok near tho 
Grozny oilfields. But here again, at 
Mozdok, the Russians stood firm os at 
Stojlngrad and for weeks the attacking 
Ger. forces rnadi^ no appreciable advance, 
until late in Nov,, when they took Nal- 
chik and advanced to Ordzhonikidze and 
the all-important Georgian military road, 
which leads directly to Tifiis. But here 
they w’ore pulled up by a lirllliant coimter- 
offenslvo at Ordzhonikidze and rouUjd 
in such decisive manner as to end the 
danger to tho Grozny oilfields, at least for 
the winter. In tlielr rotroo-t the Gers. 
abandoned nearly 150 tanks owing to lack 
of oil fuel. But a still more dramatic 
change c-ame over tho S. Russian front 
from Nov. 19 when the Russian troops at 
the approaches of Stalingrad passed over 
to the offensive both from tho N.W and 
from tho S. of the beleaguered city. In a 
few days they had broken Wio Gor. line in 
the N.W. on a 20-mile front and on a 15- 
milo stretch in the S., advancing from 40 
to 50 m. They ocempied the tn. of 
Kalach on tho Don otid tho tn. of Ab- 
ganerovo, thus cutting both railway linos 
supplying the Axis forces on the B. bank 
of that riv. On the fifth day of the offen- 
sive, .Stalingrad's batlle-wom defenders 
were at last relieved^ when a Russian 
army broke through tw link up with them 
from the N. and thj^ themselves then 
Joined in Marshal Timoshenko's great 
offensive. The result was that the Axis 
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forces were now facing »n increasinfcly 
procarlona position with Russian armies 
closing in behind them across the Don to 
theW. At the end of a week some 61,000 
Axis prisoners were taken and 46,000 
men killed, besides 80,000 wounded. The 
booty included nearly 400 tanks, 1300 
guns and over 5600 motor vehicles. Near 
Kletskaya on the Don bend N.W. of 
Stalingrad throe entire Oer. dlvs., to- 
gether with their generals, surrendered on 
Nov. 24. This change in the fortunes of 
the Russians was an indication of eftcctlve 
unified strategy on the part of the United 
Nations, for it followed immediately on 
the Brit, defeat of Rommel in the battle of 
KSTPt and the successful landing of large 
U.S.-Brit. expeditionary forces in Morocco 
and Algeria. 

Russian Counter-offensive. — Destruction 
of Oct. Vltti Army. — Fall of Rostov . — 
Following orthodox strategy the Gers., in 
the early summer of 1942, had concen- 
trated their strength for the blow at their 
main target, Stalingrad, on a 200-mlle 
front from Izyum to Kursk. They drove 
E. and S.E., following the two main rail- 
ways to Voronezh and Rostov respec- 
tively, their right fanning out, as it 
passed the Industrial tns. of the Donetz, iu 
order to try to encircle the Russians re- 
tiring on Rostov. But the Gorw. were 
held at Voronezh by Gen. Golikov, and, 
as there was no Ouijcr W. to E. railway in 
(5or. control for the next 200 rn. south- 
wards, the Ger. main concentration was 
swtehed southward to follow the rail- 
ways to Stalingrad. Thus Rostov was 
taken and the Gers. rushed forward up 
the Salsk-Stal ingrad railway, and it w^as 
then that the Ger. High Couunaiid boldly 
broadened their whole plan, abandoning 
orthodoxy and over-reaching themselves. 
For tliey now aimed, not only at taking 
Stalingrad, but at cutting off Russia from 
lier oil and from her Brit, and Amer. sup- 
plies, separating the Central European 
part of the Soviet Union from the Volga 
and the Ural area and surrounding and 
taking Moscow, and so putting the Russian 
armies out of the war. But tlie Russian 
High Command had observed that the 
Ger. troops were really insufficient for the 
900-mlle front N. of Kursk and, behind 
these lines, the Russians were left in 
comparative peace to vrithdraw, tram 
and move reserves as they chose. In 
sharp contrast to tlie Ger. w’as the Rus- 
sian strategy, winch ahued at surrounding 
and routing t-iie Gei*. forces on tlio 
approaches to Stalingrad. This plan was 
^eoted in Nov.-l>ec. 1942 iu three 
stages. The first was the Russian offen- 
sive N.W. and S.W. of the city, which has 
been described. The task of routing tlie 
Qer. flank groups on the approaches to 
Stalingrad and surrounding the principal 
concentrations on those approaches was 
successfully executed by the troops 
operating in the N.W. of the city. The 
second stage was the Russian offensive in 
the area of the middle Don (Dec. 16-30). 
The Russian troops here were assignecl the 
task of penetrating to the rear of tho Ger. 
troops m the Don bend and preventing 
those Ger. troops which were surrounded 
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on the approaches to Stalingrad from 
escaping or being relieved. The third 
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TROOPS or TiiK noDimsBy 
DIV, ON RECONNAISSANCE IN 
STAUNaRAO. WINTER 1942 

stoim was the Russian offensive S. of 
Stalingrad. The Qer. command, having 
led their troops (tho Sixth Army) at 
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Stalingrad Into a cul-de-sac and having 
brought them to the brink of a catastrophe 
now made a desperate attempt to relieve 
them. With that object in view, they 
concentrated a considerable force N. of 
Kotelnikovo. and on Dec. 12 launched an 
offensive. Tlie Soviet troops, however, 
routed this new concentration, rolled tho 
Gers. S. and so deprived them of tho last 
chance of breaking through to the en- 
circled Sixth Army. In all, during these 
three stages of their offensive to the end 
of 1942 the Red Army routed 36 enemy 
divs., including 6 tank divs., besides in- 
flicting heavy losses on 7 others. During 
the same period the Gcr. and satellite 
troops lost a total of 175,000 offleors and 
men in killed and 137,700 prisoners; 
while the Russian booty included 542 air- 
craft. 2064 tanks, 4451 guns, 138,000 
rifles, 5,000,000 shells, 2000 railway 
trucks and much other material besides 
the destruction of 1219 alrcTaft, 1187 
tanks, and 1459 guns. The general 
direction of these successful operations 
was in the hands of Gen. Zhukov, tho 
celebrated defender of Moscow. Towards 
the end of Jan. 1943 the Russians had. In 
the main, completed tho destruction of 
tho Ger. Sixth Army, which was com- 
manded by Gen. Paulus. 600 Ger. trans- 
port planes, sent to relieve the trapped 
army, had been destroyed. Famine, 
disease, and Russian bombs and gun-flre 
had, by mid-January, reduced an army 
of over 300,000 to between 70,000 and 
80,000 men. Those that remained re- 
jected a Russian ultimatum to smTonder 
and the Russians then launched a new and 
final attack of annihilation. At this date 
numerous Ger. ofHcers were escaping by 
air or surrendering. The fire of the few 
remaining forces was now obviously 
weakening, and, on Jan. 31, the Russians 
captured Field -Marshal Paulus (he had 
been given that rank by Hitler a few days 
previously), 15 generals and the remnant 
of the Sixth Army. In the course of the 
general offensive against this army, the 
Russians had captured 46,000 prisoners in 
all ; the inference, therefore, is that most 
of the rest were killed. Catastrophic 
losses in equipment and prestige, apart 
from the loss of men, were incurred by the 
utter collapse of tho Ger. Stalingrad ex- 
pedition. On this same day the Ger. 
position in the Caucasus was rendered 
still more precarious by the loss of the 
junction of Tikhoretsk and the clearing 
of the Maikop oilfields. The blow which 
stunned the Ger. will at Stalingrad seemed, 
indeed, to have affected the command of 
the whole S. front, including the Caucasus. 
A confident army, flushed with victory, 
experienced a transition from a wholly 
offensive to a wholly defonsivo force. 
Certainly winter conditions were partly 
responsible for the change In mind, but 
the chief factor was just as certainly the 
Russian method of offensive warfare, 
which Gors. had not previously exper- 
ienced. That the powerful, experienced 
Sixth Arinyi copiously equipped, as few 
field armies have ever been equipped 
before, with guns, armour and munitions 
for the reduction of Stalingrad (confi- 


dently promised by Hitler) could allow it- 
self to bo so effectively enveloped and then 
completely destroyed would have been 

E ronounced no less fantastically ridiculous 
y any Ger. soldier or civilian than tho 
Idea of its total eclipse would bo extolled — 
as it was — in Berlin as ‘ a proud epic of 
Ger. military hardihood.* But the fact 
is that the Gers. did not believe that the 
Russians could have any really formid- 
able reserve armies and so had not made 
any adequate emergency dispositions be- 
yond extending the scope of an elastic 
‘ hedgehog ' system, which had proved 
eficctive in the winter of 1941-42. 

Before Marshal Voronov and Col. -Gen. 
Rokossovsky had reached tho point at 
Stalingrad that they must pause to bring 
up materials and rcgroiii) for theii* next 
offensive, Gens. Vatutin and Golikov were 
attacking westward and driving the Gcr. 
forces out of the Don bond ; while, soon 
afterwards, Gen. Eremenko (commander 
of the S.W. front in the Stalingrad battle) 
and other generals attacked again from 
the Kotelnikovo region towards Salsk 
and Rostov and before even this attack 
had reached its height, another army on 
the Voronezh sector forced the Gera, and 
Hungarians to retreat rapidly and yield 
essential railways. And at tlie same time 
the Riissians were prosecuting operations 
on the middle front so that tho Gers. 
were unable oven temporarily to weaken 
that front by sending reinforcements H. 
In one of theso central front attacks tho 
Russians captured Veliki Luki, a most im- 
portant stronghold, and in another they 
reduced Schlisselburg, the fortress tn. 
eastward of lieningrad and so reopened a 
land-coiTidor to tho long besieged garrison 
and inhabitants of that great city (see 
further under Leningrad). Altogether 
less dependent on railways than the Gers, 
the Russians, accustomed to large-sr^alo 
operations acROBs their native winter 
countryside, wore now’ demonstrating 
that their soldiers were not only better 
officered for such warfare but were more 
than a match for Ger. soldiers on the open 
steppes. The next places to fall were 
Izyum in the Kuplansk region (Feb. 9), 
Stury Oskol, 50 m. W. of Voronezh, the 
port of Azov, 10 m. fS.W. of Rostov, and, 
in tho first fortnight of Feb., the im- 
portant tus. of Kursk and Byelgorod, tho 
capture of the last-mentioned place in- 
creasing the throat to Kharkov from the 
N., Kupiansk, Lozovaya (increasing the 
threat to Kharkov from tho H.), Bataisk 
and Novocherkassk, which brought tho 
Russians to the gates of Rostov, and Kras- 
nodar, a large tn. which gave them control 
over tho Kuban rlv. country. Thus, 
by this time tho Russians were threatening 
the entire Donetz basin and the wiiole of 
the W. Oancasus, Ijaving recaptured in 
three months of winter all the ter. that 
the Gers. had taken ill five months in 
1942. The Russian victory at Krasnodar 
was the crowning achievement of the 
Caucasian armies’ three month offensive — 
one of the most remarkable campaigns in 
modern military hist; It was char- 
acterised by deep raids, decisive pinoer 
tactics and great endurance on tho part 
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of fcho men In overcoming great natural 
obstacles. The new tactics of the Rus- 
sians ovemime many obstacles which had 
long blocked their path. Thus, the fall 
of Kursk and Kramatorskaya removed 
two vital pins on the extreme end of a 
ti20-mile front and, as a result, the Rus- 
sians now enjoyed a wider freedom of 
manoeuvre. Flying columns of tanks, 
motorised infantry and ski troops all 
played their part in the cornplicn.ted 
moves by which forces, simultaneously 
attacking from various directions, first 
encircled and then captured these strong- 
holds. On Feb. 14 Rostov was taken by 
the forces under Col. -Gen. Mallnowsky 
and on the same day the fall of Voroshilov- 
grad, 70 m. N.W. of Rostov, gave the 
R-usslans a key point on the railway to 
Kharkov. The recapture of Rostov was 
a heavy blow to the Gers. and set the seal 
on the remarkable recuperative power of 
the Russian people, the stoicism of their 
forces and the strategical skill of their 
generals. The most violent battles for 
the city occurred on the 1. b. of the Don 
particularly in the Rataisk region. A 
powerful Ger. force massed N.E. of the 
city threatened the Russian right flank, 
but Malinowsky forestalled this move by 
cutting the Rostov -Novocherkassk rail- 
way, while another force led by Cossacks, 
crossed the ice on the Don delta near 
Azov and t-^ok key position S.W. of the 
city. Then Malinowsky made a frontal 
attack on the centre, the Don was crossed 
and the S. part of Rostov captured in- 
cluding the railway station, while the 
rail comiection with Taganrog was cut 
and Novocherkassk taken in a night 
attack. The rest of the city soon fell 
and the Oers, retreated in disorder. AVith 
its fall and that of Voroshilovgrad and 
Voroshilovsk the entire Ger. position In 
the Donetz basin was threatened and Rus- 
sian forces wore closing in rapidly on 
Kharkov, their successes placing them in 
an unbroken are round the city. This 
great city, tlio third in importance in 
Russia, fell to the Russians on Feb. 16 
after a determined attack which led to 
fierce street lighting. The operation 
which liberated Kharkov, though onl.v for 
a month, and the routing of the Ger. 
forces in the urea was the achievement of 
troops commanded by Col. -Gen. Golikov. 
Snowstorms raged during the later stages 
of the battle, but they did not impair 
Russian mobility. Golikov drew tlic 
main Ger. forces to the E. and S.E, of 
Kharkov and then struck decisively from 
the N. The city itself was protected by 
tliree defence zones, and before those 
were reached, the strongholds of Byel- 
gorod, Volchansk and Chiignyev had to be 
taken ; but always the strongest Russian 
blow was being prejiarcd In the N. and N.E. 
Ger. aircraft played an active part in the 
defence of Kharkov as the Russian con- 
centric attacks closed in on the city, and 
every man available for the front was 
mobilised even to the members of the 
gestapo. But Russian aircraft main- 
tained their supremacy and heavy Rus- 
sian tanks and self-propelled artillery 
swept into the city unexpectedly from the 


S.W., while the main forces were flghtlug 
their way down from the N. Street 
fighting lasted for a day and a half, at 
the end of which the city was in Russian 
hands. As they fled the Gers. fired and 
mined all the finest buildings. The cen- 
tral part of Kharkov was now but a shell 
and all the railway lines had been removed 
to Germany. 

While the Russians were pursuing the 
garrison of Kharkov westward, a new 
offensive was in preparation further N. 
under Marshal Timoshenko. This offen- 
sive was launched late in Feb. between 
Leningrad and Moscow, the Gers. being 
driven out of an area of 900 sq. miles in a 
few days. The following day Timoshenko 
captured the stronghold of Rzhev, 2000 
of the garrison being killed ; and the 
next day, continuing their advance W. of 
Rzhev, the Russians cleared the whole 
length of the railway between Moscow and 
Velki Luki. The position of the Gers. 
defending Orel had now become perilous. 
The mild winter and thaw, however, 
stopped further advance by the Russians 
in the Ukraine and their lengthening com- 
munications constituted a danger irre- 
spective of the weather. Early in March 
they wore faced with a concentration of 
2 ft Ger. divs. — many brought up from the 
W. of Europe — on a narrow sector in the 
Donetz Basin and were forced to retreat 
towards the N. bank of the Donetz, 
evacuating Krasnodar, Lozovaya, Pav- 
lograd. Kramatorskaya, Barvonkovo, and 
other tns. W. of Moscow, how’ever, they 
made further advances, particularly to- 
wards Vyasma, which tn. they entered on 
March 12. Ger. resistance around Orel, 
however, was now stiffening. S. and W. 
of Kharkov the Russians were being very 
hard pressed. Notwithstanding the hero- 
ism of the Russian gunners and ‘ tank- 
biistera,* the Gers., by sheer weight of 
armoui’ and control of good roads, pressed 
relentlessly on Kharkov, neither side 
counting the cost in a great battle which 
increasingly a^isumcd the character of 
tanks versus guns. The Gers. had an un- 
precedented number of nmehmes con- 
centrated on a very narrow front, with 
strong infantry and aircraft support. The 
Russians massed guns at vital points and 
Inflicted heavy losses, but the Gers., un- 
deterred by mounting casualties, resumed 
their attacks again and again and by 
March lo had rocaptiirod most of the city. 
The powerful Ger. recoil of Fob. -March 
eliminated the threat of envelopment to 
their armies between the Donetz and the 
sea and cut off, with considerable loss, 
some of the advanced Russian columns. 
Above all, it inllic'tcd on the Russians a 
bitter disappointment in the subjugation 
of Kharkov ogam so soon aibT its dramatic 
liberation. But although the Gers. had, 
by the end of March, ro-eetab. their posi- 
tion along the line of the Donetz to N. of 
Taganrog, they were not appreciably 
better off in ter. than when they set out 
for the Volga and tho Caucasus the pre- 
vious year and, in their existing situation, 
this was equivalent to a heavy strategic 
defeat oh the result of tho whole period. 
It is generally surmised that Russia’s 
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total casualties at this point were about 
6,000,000. The Gar. losses were not much 
lower, but their nian<powor problems were 
much more intractable than those of the 
Soviet. 

The Kursk-Orel battles . — The capture 
of Kharkov was the high-water mark 
of the Russian olTenaive in t)ie Donets 
region. At one time, for a fortnight, 
they held the entire course of the Donetz 
riv. The dense railway network of the 
Donetz Industrial buRin wtis in process 
of envelopment by tw’o strong arms — 
under Gen. Malinovvsky and Gen. Vatutin 
respectively operating towards Taganrog 
and Sinolnikovo — within which the Ger. 
armies were being destroyed. Other 
Russian forces, 20 m. N. of Tagan- 
rog, had crossed the Mina riv. Gen. 
Popo^' took Krusnoarmeisk and Vatutin 
occupied Pavlograd jnst N. of SinelnJkovo 
and Krasnogrod, while Gen. Golikov ad- 
vanced on Poltava. Already the Rus- 
sians held Zenkov, Akhtyrka, Lebedin 
and Sniny to the N.W. of Karkov. The 
entire Ger. forces E. of the Dnieper bend 
were on the verge of a disaster ejcceeding 
that of the Sixth Army at Stalingrad. 
But at this point fortune deserted the 
Russian arms. The unusually early end 
of a remarkably mild Russian winter 
loft the Rusians at a great disadvantage, 
and their raohility was abruptly checked 
by ground softened bv melting snow. As 
the already overworked Russian armies 
BOW unexpectedly and perforce came to a 
halt the Gers. gained time to regroup and 
reiuforoe. They quickly launched a 
counter-stroke from within and outside 
the Donetz basin and the Ftuaaians, 
realising the Impossibility of their situa- 
tion began a withdrawal. Krosnoar- 
moisk, l^vlograd, Krasnograd and Lozo- 
vaya were abandoned. Manstein, in- 
stead of commanding a defensive retreat- 
force, now drove offensively towards the 
Donetz and Kharkov, with a strong force 
brought by rail trom the Dnieper bend 
with ample armour and air support. The 
Gers. indeed had long prepared this 
connterstroko, and it is not a little sur- 
prising that it waa delayed as long as it 
was. Kharkov and Rielgorod soon fell 
to Manstein. Kramntomkaya and .Slav- 
yansk were abandoned. The hrsl week of 
April found the Russians, however, still 
holding bridgeheads on the r. h. of the 
disputed Donetz area, ehieliy in the Izviiin 
and Ciiuguyev sectors, and the Wors. 
lamichliig repeated attacks tow^ards Iz- 
yum. The Russian positions on the 
lower Donetz and down the Mins the 
Azov Sea remained firm and Voroslulov- 

S ad was still in Russian hands. Between 
at time and tjarly July there was a lull 
on the whole front. The only marked 
activity waa in the Kuban region. Here 
t^ forces of Gon. Maslennikov were 
pounding Novoro^sk, while the Gers. 
and their satoUites launched frequent and 
furious counter attacks. It may be 
noted here that at this date (June 22, 
1943) the Ger. losses during the two years 
of war in Russia in killed and prisoners 
were 6,409,900 against the Russian loss of 
4,200,000 killed and missing. The Gers. 


lost during the same period 06,400 guns, 
42,400 tanks and 4*J,000 aircraft. Rus- 
sian losses in war material were 36,000 
guns, 30,000 tanka and 2.'>,000 aircraft. 
Then catue the spectacular Ger. Kursk- 
Orel offensive, which bcirau on July 4 — n 
delay oxx>licablo only on the assumption 
that tholp plans were affected by the early 
Axis oollapso in Tunisia and probably by 
the withdrawal of many satellite troops 
from tho E. front. If Germany liofied to 
force an Issue ou tho E. front It could only 
be on tho great Russian salient 130 m. 
across the chord stretching from N. of 
Kharkov to S. of Orel. 

The ideal aim of this long-prepared 
offensive, like its predecessors, the offen- 
sives of 1941 and 1942, w^as to smash tho 
Russian armies rather tiian riierelv to 
eliminate the Kursk salient, and to do so 
before the Allies might lannch their 
* second front * offensive in Europe — an 
offensive which, indeed, was already im- 
iiiinent in tlie expedition to Sicily. 
Judging by the troops and planes engckgod 
and by the armour thrown in, this was the 
biggest battle of the war up to that time 
and the dally caRualtics indJeatod that the 
Oghting was of twlc« tlio intensity of 
tho atulingrad battle. Again, from the 
number of air engngernonts and aeroplaues 
brought down, the Ger. air sorties were 
much ill excess of the 2000 daily sorties 
during the biggost Stalingrad onslaughts 
ami the inimi>er of tanks engaged was far 
greater than anything that was possible 
m tho relatively crainjicd sjioco of tho 
street lighting of Stalingrad. A con- 
siderable proviortiori of tho tanks used, 
particularly In the first wave of every 
attack, were ‘ Tiger ^ tanks — tanks with a 
firing power double or treble that of the 
ordinary or medium tanks used by the 
Gers. In 1912. One peculiarity or this 
tenilic battle was that tbo Gors. attacked 
the very two sc tors of the front where 
the Russians had been expecting thorn for 
sev. months and where the Russians had 
been organising defence in depth with ex- 
ceptional thoroughness. A certain num- 
ber of tho IbOO Ger. tanks which were 
crippled or wi'eckcd in tho first four days 
fighting came to grief through blundering 
on the Russian minefields. Every typo 
of weapon waa used in this gre^it battle 
on both sides — tanks, artillery, planes, 
morlJirs, machine guns — l)ut tho progress 
of tho battle vnis essentially determined 
by tho contest betwwm tJtic Ger. tanks and 
tho Russian artillery and other anti-tank 
weapons. If the (ier. Tiger tanica were 
formidable, they certainly did not come 
up to Ger. expectations as a new weapon 
which should prove decisive in swin^^ng 
the war in Gerinaiiy’s favour. Moreover, 
there was now much bettor co-ordination 
between the ground forces and the Rus- 
sian Air Force, and that Force played an 
enormous part in reducllng the effective- 
ness of tlm help given by the Gof . bombers 
to their advandiig troop^ A Ir losses wore 
heavy on both sides, ^t the outstand- 
ing featuro of the Bleli^rod-Orei batUe 
was the tremendous OeA losses in tanks- 
and tbo insignificant operational gatmu 
This Ger, offensive differed from those of 
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1941 ajid 1942 in that aJmoet from its 
betflnuinjii: the Ilusslana, after grivinp: Home 
t^round, notably in the Byel|?orod region, 
were soon counter-attacking with Buch 
vigour that the Ger. gov. was compelled 
to try and Induce the world to believe 
that they had had no intention of opening 
an immediate large-scale oilcnsive until 
the ilussiaus launched a mighty assa^ilt 
on their positions. On July 9 both Rides 
threw in more armoui’, while tlio Gars, 
were now using some of their operational 
reserves. Violent fighting broke out in 
new Bcctora between Orel and Byelgorod, 
particularly near Sevsk. During July 11 
the Russians continued to repulso great 
attacks in tlie Orel-Kursk ofTeuBivo 
delivered by tanks and motorised infantry. 
The Gera, sent into action siniulta.ncously 
400 tanks, together with large forces of 
infantry. Some 162 Gcr. tanks were 
destroyed on that day and over 2000 
olUcei*s and men \verc lost. The first 
week of this groat Orel-Ryclgorotl battle 
ondcil without any climax being reached, 
though the Ger. right arm made some pro- 
gress between Byelgorod and Kursk. It 
was, however, signlticant that alreadv the 
Gers. were forced Ui resort to artillery 
bombarcLmcnt after their costly anuoureil 
thrusts, and that tlioy were even now re- 
grouping their mauled forces. On J uly 1 3 
the Gers. atte-noted no major operations 
in tlie Orei-kiirsl; direction, but in the 
Byelgorod sector they lost 90 tanks in 
hard fighting. During July 12-11 Rus- 
sian pilots shot down 1 5G Ger. planes. The 
Gers. themselves now began to excuse their 
failure by reference to the terrihlo weight 
of Russian ai'Ulleuy fire in the ‘ un- 
parnllcled duel raging around Orel.* 
Decisively beaten N. of tlie Kursk salient, 
tho Ger. gouoral, von Kluge, now tried to 
widen the Ger. wedge driven towards 
Kursk from the dircirtion of Byelgorod ; 
Russian I'ounter-attacks hero were inten- 
sified with the airival of fresh Russian 
tank troops. Then the Russians, far 
from being exhausted by their dour de- 
fence, suddenly took the ofl'ciiHlve, in two 
directions from tho N. and K. of Orel. 
In three days (July 14-lG) they routt'd .3 
Axis divs., killing 12,000 and taking 2000 
prisoners. The tables were now turned 
on the Gers. with a vengeance, for their 
very reinforce men ts wore tired and tlie 
men's sonRos had heroine blunted und 
benumbed by long periods without sleep 
in tlie battle zone. By July 18 the Rus- 
sians had made such good progress that 
they were thrcn.tening the vital Orcl- 
Brlansk railway. Day by day further ad- 
vances towards Orel were nmdo and scores 
of Inhabited iilaees liberated. Kqually 
important progress was made further S. 
in tJie Byelgorod area. With tho capture 
of Bolkhov the chief Ger. resistance N. of 
Orel was at an end. In ten days’ fighting 
in this great Orel offensive the Russians 
killed 50,000 Gers. and took GOOO 
prisoners, tc^ether with 372 tanks and 
720 guns. The RusBians had now rc' 
covered all the ground gained by the Gers. 
on the N. side of tho Kursk salient and 
nearly all their gains in the Byelgorod 
region. On Aug. 4 the Russians stormed 


and captured Oi*el, which restored to th^Ufi 
a valuable railway Junction and promised 
tho restoration of through rail traffic on 
the main line from Moscow to Kursk. 

On tho same day Byelgorod was also 
successfully stormed by the Russians. 
Byelgorod was actually the base of the 
main thrust of tho Ger. Kursk offensive, 
and it was there that tho Gers. had gained 
a substantial though short-lived success. 
The immediate result of this second 
triumph was a big Russian advance to- 
wards Kharkov. Simultaneously, the 
Russians also mastered the concurrent 
local Ger. offcTHive in the Donetz basin 
and on the Mins riv. — the sole Ger. effort 
to counteract the general Russian surge 
forward — and, continuing thoir offensives 
ill the Kharkov and Briansk areas, they 
liberated daily scores of vils., while in- 
flicting ever mounting losses on the Gers. 
'rhey then opened a now offensive at 
Spasdeinensk, 70 m. S.E. of Smolensk — 
move rendeied jiossiblo by tho Orel vic- 
tory — captured the tns. of Akhtyrka and 
Krasnokutsk and cut tho railw'ay from 
Kharkov to Poltava. The Gers. brought 
up reinforcements in tho Kharkov area 
in the hope of stemming the Ilu.ssian drive 
on Poltava and Dniepropetrovsk and 
keeping open tlie last corridor of escape 
and tsupi>ly. But savage coimtcr-altacks 
did nothing to loosen the Russian grip. 
In six weeks from July 1 to about Aug. 12 
tho Gers., according to Russian official 
figures, lost 1,000,000 men. Of those 
300,000 were killed, 25,000 captured und 
the rest put oul of action b v being seriously 
wounded. Jn that period 4600 Ger. 
pianos, G400 tanks, 3800 guns and 20,000 
loiTies were de.'jtroyed. Vast booty 
captured, including 857 tanks and over 
1000 guns. Russian losses are unknown. 

The fall of Grol and Byelgorod soon hud 
its effect on tho co-ordinated Russian 
operations further S. in the Kharkov 
region. The value of Kharkov itself lay 
in the fact that it was the most important 
centre of communications in S. Russia. 
It lies in tho midst of a vast plum, un- 
defended by any natural obstacles such 
as steep river bauks. woodlands or 
marshes, which partly explains why it 
chanted hands four times I clwecn 1941-- 
13. From the beginning of Aug. (1943) 
the Russians were pressing hard on three 
sides of the city, steadily closing in from 
N, and S. upon its westward or rearward 
coinmunicationPv, and Ihert'by tjireatenlng 
the gajrison with isolation as at Stalin- 
grad. The Gers. fought for Khai'kov 
with great tenacity, recognising it as the 
hub of their entii'c iiosition on the E. front 
and, about Aug. Id, they began a series 
of heavy counter-attacks which gained 
appreciable ground against the Russians 
enveloping Kharkov from tho N. But 
the Rmsians soon fought the whole of the 
counter-attacking armies to a standstill 
and os their corridor of retreat was now 
narrowed tK> only 20 m. tho Gers. 
evacuated Kharkov, the operations in the 
immediate vicinity of the city lasting only 
a few hot'ff's. An Order of the Day was 
issued by ^!$taJJn announcing that the city 
had been taken by storm and naming 
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among tho victorious commanders Konev, 
Vatutin, and Malinowsky. If the city had 
been gravely damngetl by tho retreating 
Gers. one of the outstanding advantages 
gained by its recovery, apart from the 
psychological factor, was the command of 
a first-class strategic railway which this 
victory, following on those of Orel and 
Byelgorod, now restored to the Russian 
armies, and so enhanced the prospects of 
liberating the Ukraine. Meanwhile In tho 
Donetz Basin, S. of Izyuin and S.W. of 
Voroshilovgrad and in tho N. near Briansk, 
the Russians continued to develop their 
offensives. 

The Donetz Basin overrun . — Late in 
Aug. 1943 Taganrog was in danger, tho 
Gel’S, having been deprived of all rail 
communications with the port. Wliat 
had veemed to them to be merely sub- 
sidiary operations were now developing 
into major attacks near the centres of tho 
Donetz Biisin, or ‘ Donbas.’ The Gers. 
evacuated Taganrog on Aug. 30. Its 
occupation by the victorious Russians 
meant tho liberation of all the Rostov 
region, and. soon after, tho Mins dofetico 
line, which the Gers. liad so stubbornly 
defended in the final stage of tlio Russian 
winter offensive, was now at length 
broken. The Gor. withdrawal was a pre- 
liiuinory t« their gradual evacuation of 
the entire Donbas ; for Taganrog was one 
of the corner-stones of tlieir defences in 
that area and Its abandonment made a 
withdrawal also from tho Kuban and the 
Crimea a matter for urgent consideration. 
Four Ger, divs. were surrounded and 
routed at Taganrog, 35,000 Gers. being 
killed. The Russians made their next big 
advance in the Sevsk aren, taking Uio im- 
portant positions of Rylsk and Ghikov 
and penetrating into the N. Ukraine. 
They also took Vclnya, a most important 
fortress in tlie Smolensk area. This 
double offensive on the central front was 
tho most extensive the itussians had 
undertaken since Stalingrad and their 
largcst-scalo enterprise in any summer 
season. With the capture of Sumy — 
duly celebrated like tho fall of Taganrog 
by salvos of guns at Moscow — the whole 
of the Kursk region was freed. In the 
Donbas the Russians next took Lislch- 
ansk, Voroshilovgrad and other places 
and, in an advance along the shores of the 
Sea of Azov, they took Budennovka (2-3 
sept.). One largo city only, Stalino, now 
remained to the Gers. in tho Donbas, 
their reserves being no longer sulilcicnt 
to enable them to mount such a counter- 
attack as that which had retaken Kharkov 
earlier in the year. Most of their available 
reserves wore now concentrated tor tho 
defence of their positions in the region of 
Poltava and Krasnograd — vitally im- 
i^ortant to stem a possible Russian at- 
tempt to break through to the Dnieper. 
Htallno was however taken on ,Sept. 8 
after a 12-milo advance in which over 150 


inhabited places wore liberated. Thus 
Vwero the Gera, now thrown out of the 
^holo of the Donetz Basin and another 
^^vo of guns was fired at Moscow. The 
of Konotop and Bakhmach N.W. 
*»^'^Kharkov Involved a breakthrough 


which cut tho Gers.* main lateral railway 
and took the Russians appreciably nearer 
Kiev. 

Tho opening of tho summer campaign, 
as shewn above, was made on Gor. 
initiative — an initiative strangely delayed. 
When it came, on July 5, it was evident 
tiiat tho Gers., compelled to look south- 
ward by tho Brit.-Anier. tlireat from N. 
Africa, were mainly concerned to econom- 
ise troops by shortening their E. line. 
They had tried first to do so by a forward 
movement, an oflonslve delivered with 
grreat force against tho principal Russian 
salient, in front of Kursk. tho Rus- 

sians soon fought this offensive to a stand- 
still and then at once began their own 
massive counter-offensives. Those were 
all in progress as tho Brit, and Amer. 
forces overran aicily, and tho manifest 
embarrassment of tho Ger. armies in 
Russia had its effect on the train of events 
tliat overthrew Mussolini on July 25. 
Wlien Kharkov fell on Aug, 23, the 
Russian line was already in motion to- 
wards the vitally important stronghold of 
Briansk in the centre of the lino. From 
that moment tlio Gers. bognn to fall back 
all along tho line, except in tho far N., har- 
ried at every point by the victorious 
Russians. Late in Sopt. the Russians 
had taken BriaiLsk and were advancing 
on Smolensk the gates to which had boon 
burst open by the capture of tho outer 
bastions at Yartsovo and Dukhovsehina. 
Tho capture of Chernigov by Gon. 
Rokossovsky gave the Russians complete 
control of tlie Desna riv. tliroiighout its 
length, and when, soon afterwards, Pol- 
tava fell, tlie Rus&iaiLS were well advanced 
towards tho Dnieper bend. Smolensk, so 
long Hitler’s licadiiuarters on tho E. front, 
was taken bv storm by Gen. Sokolovsky 
on Sept. 25, a triumph which had a pro- 
found psychological effect on the Russian 
people. Following the fierce throe-day 
battle W’hicli resulted in tho capture of 
Poltava, tho Rushian forces took Kremen- 
chug, tho important rail Junction on tho 
E. bank of tho Dnieper (Sept. 30) and 
thus now stood on the E. linnk of that 
great natural defensive barrier, facing 
Zaporozhe and Kiev. Still further S. they 
raptured Novorohsisk, tho Black Sea port, 
after a live day liattle in wdiich 4 Ger. 
divs. were routed, and so Increased the 
threat to tho Gers. in the Crimea. 

There followed a lull of some ten days — 
a deliLsivo lull for tlio Gers., during which 
the Russians were bringing up great rein- 
forcements, Tho Ger. armies had, during 
their long withdrawal, suffered severa 
losses in rearguard or delaying actions, 
but they were not routed. Though much 
weakened, they had avoided dislntegra- 
tlon, but they had failed to disengage from 
their Russian pursuers. Moreover, the 
plan adopted for withdrawal had tho flaw 
that sound military strategy was subordi- 
nated to political and ownomlo necessity ; 
for while they had intended to narrow the 
front and thereby save man-power by 
falling back to the of the upper 
Dnieper, N. of Kiev, they were nonetheless 
compelled to hold the 600 -mile front of tho 
Dnieper bend or salient between Kiev and 
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Kherson, the ruling considerations being 
the grain and manganese ore of the Uk- 
raine and the unstable political situation 
in Rumania and the Ralkans, regions 
which had to bo kept remote from involve- 
ment in the war at all costs. This 
decision, which meant that the Gers. must 
hold a front at least as long as that which 
they had hold in July, enabled the Rus- 
sians to maintain, in Sept, a position of 
gi-eat strategic advantage and it was this 
advantageous position which Stalin sud- 
denly at the end of the brief lull proceeded 
to exploit t'ilong the whole front from 
Novel to the Rlack Sea. 

Dnieper ‘ Beml ’ battUff. — Karlv in 

Oct. the Itushiiuis l>rokc through the Gcr. 
defences W. of Veliki Luki and took Novel, 
an important rail junction :h) m. S.W. of 
that place. But their main effort waa mucii 
further S., where their reinforccnionts 
were now streaming across the Dnieper 
and enlarging a number of hridgelieads 
N. of Kiev. Their tanks went into action 
on tin* VV. bank of the river, their guerillas 
rendering effective assistance. The break- 
ing of the Dnieper Line was the result of a 
llglitning operation that took the Gers. 
<‘ompletely off their guard. Fighting 
through a 30-mllo zone of devastation 
<ui the l.b., Russian vanguards swarmed 
across the rlv., and the ]>oworful Ger. 
forces who had ’med to take up positions 
on the high right bang often found them- 
selves cut off and met their fate in the 
swamps at the hands of merciless guerillas. 
Despite the deployment of yet more 
powerful Ger. forexis against the Russian 
bridgeheads, the Russians gradually 
gained ground and, S. of Pcreyaslavl, the 
rlv. crofisiiigs W’cro now out of range of the 
Ger. guns. Meanwhile the Gers. were 
driven from their last foothold on the 
Caucasian mainland. Land and sea 
operations, together with a ternhle 
pounding from ‘ Storrnovik ’ planes, hually 
cleared the Taman peninsula, 20,000 Gers. 
being killed and 3000 Liken prisoner. 
Meanwhile there w'as fighting of bitter 
intensity for Kiev, with tremendous air 
battles over the city ; but the main 
battles of the whole front were those w inch 
were developing at ever greater pressure 
in the Dnieper Bend between Kremenchiig 
and Melitopol. Zaporozhe, the important 
* junction of railways and w aterways on 
the lower reaidics of the riv., was captured 
on Oct. 14 and the railway linking Meli- 
topol with the Crimea was cut at two 
places, an augury of still greater victories 
to come. The final storming, on Oct. 2.3, 
of Melitopol, the gateway to the Crimea, 
after eleven days of the bitterest street 
fighting that even Russia had seen, opened 
the way across the Nogaisk steppes and 
threatened 1,000,000 Gers. hUU lighting in 
the Dnieper Bend to tlie N. and in the 
Crimea further \V. Tlio street battles 
which preceded the capture of INfelitopol 
were probably as desperate as those of 
Stalingrad. The Gers. liad t-o be clcoroti 
from every house and building, and even 
from the cathedral. The Russian wedge 
across the Dnieper had now broadened 
and deepened into a huge triangle 00 m. 
wide at its base and nearly as deep. 
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covering hundreds of so. m. of the W. 
Ukraine. From its left flank the drive on 
DniepropetroVsk had now been launched 
w'ith strong artillery and tank support 
along the narrow triangle between the 
Dnieper and tlie railway to Krlvoi Rog. 
By Oct. 2.> the great industrial centres of 
Dniepropetrovsk and Dnieprodzerzhinsk 
on the riv. Jiad been taken and a compact 
wall of Russian armour was pressing for- 
ward from Kremenchiig, Zaporozhe and 
Melitopol. The capture of the two Indus- 
trial tns. was the outcome of careful 
preparation under Gen. Konev, in which 
the assault on Zaporozhe and the big Rus- 
sian drive from Krenienclnig played a 
part in overwiielming Ger. resistance, so 
that the two cities fell without any violent 
street battles. 'J’he Gers., however, were 
steadily reinforcing Krivoi Rog, which 
they evidently meant to hold at all costs. 
Rightly indeed they recognised that this 
sector was the most vital of the whole 
battle area. But they were in full retreat 
in the area S.E. of the lower Dniepei, 
ivhilc the Red Army under the victorious 
Russian generals Malinovsky and Tol- 
bukhin, was sweeping on rapidly across 
the Nogaisk steppe. On Oct. 3i-Nov, 1 
the Russian troops cut the land retreat 
for Ger. forces in the Crimea by delivering 
a swift blow on the Perekop isthmus, 
which carried them through the Ger. de- 
fences to Armiansk. 

Fall of Kiev , — Though the Gers, might 
hope, by heavy counter-attacks, to stave 
off collapse at such vital points as Krivoi 
Rog and Gomel, the Russians held the 
initiative all along the line, for their blows 
fell now at one point and now at another, 
while the Gers., denied the use of strategic 
railways wKch were cut at vital centres, 
were unable to rush reserves to threatened 
places. It was in these circumstances 
tliat Kiev fell In the early days of Nov., 
and Jitomir (10 m. W. of Kiev) a week 
later, thereby cutting N. and S. rail com- 
munications and carrying the victorious 
armies of Gen. Vatutin within 00 m. of the 
pre-war Polish frontier ; while at the 
same time heavy Russian blows wx*re be- 
ing struck at Krivoi Rog in 1 iio S. and in 
tho Nevel region farther N. Kiev, the 
Ukrainian cap., w’lus found to have suffered 
gravely, though the Russian advance had 
been planned to save as much of the city 
as possible from the Gcr. demolition 
s(|uads. When the Itiissians reached the 
liigh ground overlooking the one-time 
Russian cap., leaving behind them hun- 
dreds of wrecked Gcr. guns and 6001*68 of 
tanks they saw t he city a sea of tlamc'ts. 
For one wiiole day a huge pall of smoke 
himg over tho rums, rellccting the glow. 
Russian guardsmen out right across the 
city from the N., while Russian tanks set 
out at dawn, but only to plimge int^ 
smoky darkness when they reached the 
outskirts. One hy oue they found Kiev’s 
proud monuments, churches, monasteries 
and modern buildings shattered. None- 
theless the liberation hy Gen. Vatutin’s 
troops of Kiev on Nov. d was tho occasion 
for the greatest popular demonstration 
which Moscow had aeon since Its inhabs. 
rose to meet the foe in the dread winter 
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of 1941. In the final two-day battle for 
Kiev the Gers. lost in killed 15,000 men 
and 6200 prisoners, together with 244 
tanks, 174 field guns and 126 aircraft. It 
may be mentioned that Ger. losses in the 
four months since July 5 were 2,700,000 
men ki]le<i, wounded, or captured. Of 
this number 900,000 weie killed and 
nearly 100,000 taken i)risoners. More 
than half the urisonervM were wounded. 
In material they lost 9000 aircraft, 
15,400 tanks destroyed or disabled and 
2300 tanks captured, 19,800 guns, 75,000 
machine guns and 19,000 tixiiich mortars. 
Itiit the Russian losses were also heavy, 
and moreover they were accentuated by, 
the wrecked iiidustrias, especially in the 
llonetz Basin. Before retreating the 
Gers. had destroyed all furnaces, rolling 
mills and coke ovens. Winding machinery 
and cranes at the mines had been cut so 
thorouglily witJi oxy -acetylene lamps that 
repair vras practically impossible. 

General Vatutin's advance to Poland 
— Relief of lA'ningrad — German Eighth 
Apny destroyed — Fall of NikoifOl and 
Envoi Hog. — The Russians were now on 
two fronts — Kiev and the Ihiieper Bend ; 
secondary fronts wore Gomel and Vitebsk 
further N. Their method was to ring the 
changes upon these sectors, switcliing 
fresh power to one as the strengt,ii of the 
defence increased at anotlier. Thus the 
Kiev offensive wuvs begun after Ger. 
itjserves had been concentrated at Krivoi 
Hog ; while the Gomel ottensive wjis in- 
tensified when the Gers. struck at Jito- 
mir (Nov. 18) and at tlic same time the 
offensive w’as renewed in the Dniciwr 
Bond, in their violent counter-attacks 
against the S. flunk of the Russians’ Kiev 
.«>alieut the Gera, were using their Fourth 
Panzer Army, the most pow ertul armoured 
force at their disposal in Russia and the 
force which under von I loth liad inter- 
vened in the battle of iStalingrad with such 
dire results for itself, sincjc when it had 
been reinforced and assigned the task of 
extricating the Gets, from one difficult 
position after another. The Uussiana had 
just taken Korosteii, the rail junction N. 
of Jitomir, and Uezhitsa, a centre of com- 
munications 20 m. W. of Gomel, when the 
Gers.* great counter-tlinist to drive the 
Russians off the Kiev- Jitomir road was 
launched. The Russians fell buck stub- 
bornly, but, as indicated above, other 
Russian forces w'ero soon creating a 
diversion, and, having reached tlio Bere- 
sina, were throatening Gomel (Nov. 23). 
Two Russain Ukrainian armies were also 
active in the ‘ Bend ’ in especially fierce 
fighting S. of Kremenchug. Tlie indus- 
trial centre and rail junction of (iomel 
seized by Gen. Rokossovsky’s armies 
(Nov. 26-27) in a bold by-passing rnan- 
fbuvre. The initial attack to recapture 
the centre was deliberately begun in a 
region S. of Mogilev on account of Its poor 
roads, which however had been remade 
under cover of rain and fog. This recon- 
struction enabled the Russians to develop 
a surprise attack on the Sozh H. and the 
result was the speedy collapse of the whole 
elaborate field systom which had for over 
two yeans oonsntuted Gomel one of the 


most important Gor. bases on the central 
front. The next appreciable Russian 
success was the capture of Znamonka in 
the ‘ Bend ' by Gon. Konev ; while in 
the direction of Kirovograd, a most Im- 
portant position on the lower Dnieper 
about 20 m. W. of Znamonka, the Rus- 
sians were exerting heavy pressure (Dec. 
10-11). Tliis fighting in the Bend was 
W'ell timed, for in the Kiev .salient the 
battles had reached a pitch of violence un- 
eurpassod through the w'holc war and not 
unnaturally, in view of the German ob- 
jective, wliich was to regain Kiev and 
restore their fortunes in S. Russia. But 
the Rn.ssian defences were deep enough to 
absorb tlio Ger. drive and, by the end of 
some three wrecks, Gen. Vatutin, com- 
mander of the First Ukrainian armies, had 
iiow^ massed a great array of guns and 
anti-tank w^eapons for his coimtc^r-oflon- 
sive. On two days alone (Dec. 10-11) his 
forces, in mcoting the last furious Ger, 
assaults destroyed 200 Ger. tanks. The 
tide her© began to turn in favour of the 
Russians about Dec. 18, when Vatutin 
was preparing to begin his massive 
counterblow against a foo wdioso tremend- 
ous losses in the piist six weeks were be- 
ginning to toll ; but the Russian genera) 
was careful to bide his time until tlie Gor. 
strength should be still further exhausted, 
espociaJly as he would have to launch his 
olTensive througli lines In which tlio Rus- 
aians were still ilgliting mainly on the de- 
fensive, and against a drive tlie power o1 
which was still coasidorablo. Meanwhile 
the Russians had begun a new offensive 
near Nevel in the N. and in a few days had 
broken through the Ger. fortified line on a 
front 50 m. long and penetrated to a depth 
of 20 m. Some 20,000 Gers. were killed 
here ami 2000 taken prisoner, hundreds 
of places being freiMl m the region overrun 
(Dec. 15-20). The Ger. offensive In the 
Kiev salient collapsed towards the end of 
Dec. and now at lengtli Vatutin .struck 
buck, advancing (Dec. 27) on a 50-mllo 
wide front. After two months of anxious 
and prolonged battle a very powerful 
group of Ger. forces liad gradually been 
brought to its knees — 4 tank divs. were 
rontcHl and 15,000 Gers. killed in two days 
— and Vatutin's recoil now bade fair to 
take his forces even beyond bis farthest 
point wc^stAvard the previous Oct. tVhilo 
these momeritouH events were happening 
ill the Ukraine, the Wldtc Russian city of 
Vitebsk was being subjected to pressure 
from many points and t8.W. of Zhlobln In 
the Bei-esina bas-in the Gers. were being 
made to pay a high iirice for their eifforts 
to recover the initiative in that region, 
Korosteii was recaptuipd on Doo. 29 by 
Gen. Vatutin in Ins spoctacular westward 
sweep, thereby giving him a junction of 
five railways. At the same time tho 
battle for Vitebsk was hearing Its cliniaic, 
tho fighting being especially dour, for here 
the Gers. were exceptionally strong In 
artlUepy and mortars. <Tlie following day 
Vatutin had retaken Khrostyshov and hki 
tanks were driving acrols open country to- 
wards the rail junetkm of Berdltmer. 
Other Russian forces were pressing on 
from two directions on Jitomir and during 
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the flffhtlnir of Deo, 24-29 eight Ger. tank 
dlYS., including the S.S. Adolf Hitler and 
llelch Divfl., and 14 infantry dlvB. were 
routed. Vatutin's counter-offensive had 
in leas than a week recovered every im- 
portant point won in seven wetiks’ bitter 
fighting by von Manstcin’s county- 
attacks, with one exception, Jitomir, and 
that place foil on Deo. ;u. Hy Jan. 2 
Gon. BoOTajiilau’s trot>pa were at the 
walla of Vitebsk, the number of Oer. doa<l 
found on the approachtjs being very great. 


of Ruasia. BerdJehev was taken on Jan. 5, 
1945. 

But the Ger. resistanoe in the ‘ Bend ' 
remained as tenacious as ever despite 
Vatutin’s success further N. It was 
evident that the Gers. realised the neces- 
sity of keeping the Russians from the 
Balkans at all casts ; and the fact that 
Vatutin was nearing the Polish border was 
less alarming to the. German Command 
than the Duifti>er Bonrl battles owing to 
the large reserves they had in Poland, and 
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the ravines tiiat wrinkled the battlefield 
being piled with dea.<l. Witli gathering 
impetus Vatutin's offensive was now 
sweeping forward on almost all sectors, 
von Manstoin being out-manojuvred ainl 
suffering, not so much from laek of men, 
as from lack of mobility tliroiigh the loss 
of strategic railways. Practically all the 
Ger. successes in Russia from the begm- 
niug of the war were achieved by seizing 
and exploiting the better lines of com- 
munication. Of that advantage it w^a,s 
the prin. object of Russian strategy in 
1943 to deprive them ; and by the end of 
the year the object was largely accom- 
plished, the Gers. being left with very few 
of the excellent lateral railways by which 
they were previously so often enabled to 
switch reserves between the points at 
which major action developed. The Im- 
portant Junction of Byolaya Tserkov, 
40 m. S.W. of Kiev, was taken on Jan. 4 
after four days of seyero battle. In this 
battle troops of the First Czechoslovak 
Brigade took a successful part os allies 


the difficult relations between Russia and 
Poland over tho age-old question of their 
common frontier, a matter on which the 
Russians brooked no interference oven by 
their W. allies. Meaiuvldlo by a brilliant 
attack in the ‘ Bend ’ G^n. Ivan Konev 
seized Kirovograd. Xot even the bridges 
had been destroyed, and the inhabs., 
whom the Gers. liad begun to evacuate, 
were saved by Konev’s troops. Big- 
Kcalo tank and nir fights marked the battle 
for this great stronghold — an eighteenth- 
century garrison tii. built originally to 
defend the Dnieper from attacks by 
Crimean Tartars and Polos. Tho Gers. 
counter-attacked frequently and with 
violence, but the Ger. commander of tho 
garrison eventually seemed to lose control, 
and, by the fliinl storming on a frosty 
moonlit night, when the Russians broke 
In from sev. sides at once, the Gers., 
realhdng tlfie hopelessness of their position, 
had evaouHted the tn., but only after 
leaving 15,000 of their dead in the area of 
the battle. Further N. Vatutin's First 
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I'krainian Army had piwhed on into 
^*oland and was advancing on Rovno 
(Jan. 12). Southward of this front, the 
Russians were driving on Vinnitsa and tho 
junction of Zhmerinka, on tho main rail- 
way from Odessa to Warsaw. A wdl- 
planned outflanking move gave tho Rus- 
sian troops of Gen. llokosHovsky posses- 
sion of Mozyr and Kaliukovichi tho twin 
Ger. bases in the Rripet basin in White 
Russia (Jan. 13). These constituted tho 
main enemy base on this front after tho 
fall of Gomel and Rczhitsa, and the battle 
for their elimination revealed iii the Rus- 
sians a inafltery of tactics and a skill in the 
co-ordination of all arms which they 
rarely themselves surpassed oven in Ihis 
war. Prodigious feats were accomplished 
by throwing light bridges over the marshes 
and laying timber ' corduroy * roads over 
the mud, with tho result that their troops 
could take 76-iiim. guns with them in a 
cross-country advance. 

Hut great as were these victories in 
White Russia, the Russian High Com- 
mand had been preparing a powerful blow 
much farther N., around Leningrad. 
Here they w'ere aiming at the railway be- 
tween tho great city and Moscow', and now- 
ad vancod to wipe out the salient which for 
so long had outflanked Leningrad and to a 
lai*ge extent nulllfled the advantage 
derived from the relief a year ago on the 
H. side following the reduction of Shlissel- 
burg. The new offensive, under Gens. 
Govorov and Moretskov, was begun in the 
area of Oranienbaum and in the Volkhov 
region N. of Novgorod. This famous and 
anct. tn. was taken by storm on Jan. 20, 
together with tho fortresses of Krasnoye 
aelo, and Peterhof. Novgorod was re- 
garded by some Gers. as being the key 
position of the whole of the E. front. 
One result of the Russian advance of the 
opening days through the most powerful 
defences was the captiu'o of sov. great 
Ger. siege guns w’hich, from a distance of 
20 III. from Lopiugrad, had iired shells 
into the city over a very long jieriod. A 
few days later Pushkin (formerly known 
as Tsarkoe ISelo, later us Detskoo Solo or 
Children’s Palace) and another historical 
tn., Pavlovsk, also fell to the troops of 
Govorov ; while a.W. of Leningrad, the 
Russian advance overwhelmed the (ier. 
beachhead along tho shore of the gulf 
of Finland — a stretch of 00 ni. enabimg 
ships of tho Baltic fleet to sail once more 
and land supplies. 

In tho whole course of the Ger. with- 
drawal since the opening of tho summer 
campaign of l‘J43 no large body of Ger. 
troops had ever been cut off, and it 
seemed well within tho ca[)acity of the Ger. 
generals, skilled in defence, to coiitinuo 
the movement without disaster until they 
could tiike up their positions on tho * Ost- 
wall * or fortllied zone behind the Bug, 
which they regarded as impregnable. But 
the renewal of tho Russian offensive S. of 
tho Kiev salient and towards Kirovograd 
in Jan. increased tho threat to some 10 
Ger. divs., constituting the Eighth Army, 
based on Kanyev, S. of Kiev, the last Ger. 
foothold on the middle Dnieper. When 
the Gers. were tlirust bock on either side 


of Kanyev, these 10 dlvs. were left In a 
‘ pocket,* the 50 m. mouth of which w-os 
gradually sealed by convergent Russian 
moveinoots from E. and W. Orthodox 
strategy should have made it obvious to 
Gen. Maustein that no practical piu^ioao 
could bo served by leaving these divs. at 
Kanyev, and it is probable that, but for 
Hitler’s Intervention, he would have sent 
relief forces much earlier to co-operato 
with tho conimandcr of tho Eighth Army 
in a withdraw-al. Thus tho dangerous 
salient at Kanyev gradually became a fatal 
trap owing to Hitler’s or<le)rs to hold out 
even at the price of annihilation. A iive- 
day battle closed tho gap. Gon. Vatutin, 
pressing from the Kiev salient and Gcu. 
Konev advancing from Kirovograd, joined 
hands near Shpoia, while tho actual closing 
of tho gap was effected by Gen. Rotmis- 
trov, the tank leader of Stalingrad fame. 

Meanwhile In the N., on Jan. 2fi, Gen. 
Govorod captured Krasnogvardeisk the 
railway junction S. of Leningrad, together 
with a long stretch of tho Tosno-Narva 
railway and vast quantities of arms and 
ammunition. By the takiug of Lyulian 
and other stations, the whole trunk lino 
betw-een Moscow and Leningrad wai> 
cleared of the enemy, except at Ghudovo, 
where, however, the Ger. garrison was sur- 
rounded (Jan. 28). (Jhudovo soon fell to 
the Russians wlio were now advancing 
irresistibly on the great Ger. base of Liiga. 
some 50 m. W’. of Novgorod. On Feb. I 
the Russians took Kingisepp, 75 m. S.W. 
of Leningrad and within 10 m. of tho 
Estonian frontier, the Imi>ortant junction 
on the lino to Narva. Two Ru.ssian 
forces, 50 miles apart, were closing in on 
Luga, and tho Gers., realising tho danger 
of cnvolopmout, threw in reserves into 
strong coimter-attatks. They employed 
evasive tactics for some days and thereby 
escaped tiie thitwtened trap, but tho with- 
drawal, liesides costing them Luga (Feb. 
13) was accomplished only at a great price 
in casualties and liooty. Moreover they 
still had far to go before turning tho 
corner of relative safety S. of Lake Peiiius, 
where l^skov stood as a foc.-il point of 
strongly fortified roads and railways. On 
Feb. 5 the Russians reached tho mouth 
of the Narva riv. and the shores of Lake 
J’cipu?^. 

By Feb. 5 tho remnants of tho Ger. 
Eighth Army — whicli comprised as well 
as tho 10 infantry div-s., the H.S. Viking 
Panzer Div. recruited from ‘ quislings ’ in 
tho ‘ Norflic ' countries — had been driven 
into a still narrower area and lost control 
of all communications and all tho tns. 
But the Gers. were still resisting on tho 
banks of the Dnieper and Tysamin. It 
was evident that thelj position was hope- 
less over Hlnco Gen. Konev, having taken 
Novocherkassy, overcame the formidable 
natural defences of Stuyela, dueS. of that 
place, and huioo (JoL Gen. Rotmlstrov’s 
tanks, veterans of the great battle with 
Manstein S. of tStallinirad, had fought their 
way to ahpola. A shattering blow at the 
remaining Ger. positions In the Dnieper 
Bend was struck when the Third Uk- 
rainian army broke through tho fortified 
defence linos N.E. of Krivoi Rog and N.E. 
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of Nikopol, routinj? 4 Ger. infantry diva, 
and 3 tank diva., besides capturing the 
rail Junction Apostolovo, W. of Nikopol, 
and Margauets station, E, of that city. 
Through this victory the way of retreat 
to the W. was cut off for sorrio live Ger. 
divs. In the Nikopol area. Meanwhile S. 
of Nikopol, Russian troops under Gen. 
Tolbukhin defeated seven Ger. divs. and 
broke through to the loft bank of the 
Dnieper throughout the whole length of 
the Ger. bridgehead on that riv. In the 
hamo series of battles in the Dnieper Bend 
the Third Ukrainian Army, co-operating 
with Tolbukhin’s Fourth Ukrainian Army, 
routed the Ocr. group in Nikopol and on 
Feb. 8 carried the tn., with its celebrated 
manganese mines, by assault. On the 
Hold of battle in the Nikopol area the 
Gors. left 15,000 dead. The positiou of 
the Ger. Eighth Army had changed 
sharply for the worse by February 8, for all 
the good airfields were now in Russian 
hands, and air-borne supplies to the 
trapped divs. had become meagre, ownng 
to the large number of Junkers transport 
planes shot down by the Russians, yeveu 
Soviet spearheads of attack were now 
thriisting at the doonunl army which was 
now compressed within an area of less 
than 250 S(i. m. and with 90 m. of front to 
defend. Manstein’s powerful efforts to 
biing relief had cost him 20,000 dead hy 
Feb. 10, and the dlstiinco on that date 
between his forces and the Eighth Army 
had now increased to 21 m. The Ger. 
units at Kan ye v wore nearly all veterans 
of the Russian front, including the Vikmg 
Panzer Div., which latter bad been badly 
mauled when Gcu. Kleist had been liurled 
out of Rostov in 1941. The end came a. 
week later after the fall of Korsij^ii. An 
ultimatum was sent by Oen. Konev call- 
ing on the Gera, to surrender but. acting 
on Hitler’s order to stand and die, they 
rejected the ultimatum. Gen. Konev 
tliereforo completed their annihilation. 
Some 52,000 Gers. were killed in the Kau- 
yev trap or pocket and 11,000 were taken 
prisoner. The sequel to this victory was 
the capture on Feb. 22 of Krivoi Rog and 
the urea of its iron mines, after hoav> 
houso-to-house lighting. Gen. RotmisL* 
ro V, the tank leader, was promoted Marshal 
of the Soviet Tank Forces by doerco of 
the Presidium of the Supremo Soviet, in 
recognition of his part in trapping th« 
Eighth Army. Russian olliclal llguro.s 
state that in six week’s lighting on the 
whole front the Gers. lost at least 250,000 
men killed and captured, besides 0000 
guns, 1000 tanks and 600 aircraft. These 
ligures included the four weeks fighting 
oil the Leningrad -Volkhov fronts, tlio 
Kanyev ‘ pocket ' and capture of Nikopol 
and the break-through E. of that city ; 
but were exclusive of the battles aroimd 
Vitebsk, ytaraya Russa (which highly 
important plaeo had been evacuated 
by the Gers. about this time), Novo- 
Sokolnlki, the Beresina and Pripot rivs. 
and in Poland, all of which, ou a con- 
servative estimate, would double the fore- 
going figures of casualties. 

The destruction of the Dnieper bend 
‘ pocket ' at Korsun removed a handicap 


on the development of the Russian plans, 
which were necessarily directed to cutting 
the Odessa -Lvov railway, and released a 
large force for an advance towards the 
Bug. It was at this time that the vic- 
torious Gen. Vatutbi fell ill (ho died In 
April after an operation) and the fact that 
his place was taken by Marshal Zhukov, 
the aefender of Moscow, emphasised the 
importance of this part of the front. 
Zhukov's dramatic intervention soon 
brought material results in a groat break - 
througli between Shopetovka and Tar- 
nopol on a 100 -m. tront. This was a 
battle of heavy armour, in which between 
March 4-5 were defeated 4 Ger. tank divs. 
and 8 divs. of infantry under Manstelii. 
It might seem that the Gera, were taken 
by surprise, but, although the front W. of 
Luck had been quiescent for the past 
month. It could always be assumed that 
the Russians would neglect no reasonable 
opportunity of striking a heavy blow in a 
region in which the enemy lino ran 
parallel to the most important strategic 
railway in S. Russia — the railway between 
Odessa and Lw6w. For the railway was 
the mainstay of communications between 
the Ger. armies on the whole of the S. 
front and their bases and, on its roteution, 
depended their ultimate chance, in case 
of a general retreat, of keeping in touch 
with the armies in the N. Mansteln, 
compelled to fight on a line parallel to his 
communications, had long occupiod one 
of the classic positions of strategic dis- 
aster. Before the Ger. invasion of 1941 
the railway was a double line of 500 m. 
and the Gers. had since converted the 
gauge and doubled the track, so as to 
carry not only supplies to their armies of 
the Don aiif* Dnieper, but the mineral 
traffic back to Germany from Nikopol 
and Krivoi Rog. Manstein had now lost 
control of it, for the lino was cut by the 
loss of Volochisk and ho had become 
dependent on Hingle-lino tracks across the 
Dniester towards Rumania and far re- 
moved from the Uer. armies of the central 
group. Zhukhov’s offensive, which cost 
the Gers. some 15,000 killed and 3000 
prisoners between March 4-0, threa toned 
to force Maustein back against the Car- 
pathians and the Rumanian frontier — ^a 
threat implicit In all the Russian advances 
made in the winter along tlio middle 
Dnieper, This new blow brought the 
threat much nearer roallsatioii. Yet the 
Gers. appeared to face tlio prospect of iso- 
lation with equanimity, for their forces in 
the Dnieper bond had continued their 
retreat w’ithout undue haste and indeed 
showed no sign of pulling out altogether 
from S. Russia. Meanwhile farther N. 
the Russians captui-ed Staraya Russa, S. 
of Lake Ibnen (Ft'b. 18) and, with the 
seizure of Rogaclicv, Dno and Vitebsk on 
the route to Pskov a week later, wero 
tliroatoning the Ger. lines of retreat in 
White Russia. The Russians broke into 
Tarnopol ou March 9 but the Ger. resist- 
ance there, at Proskurov aud at Vtmiitsa 
had greatly strengthonod. 

The Gers. were, however, allowed no re- 
spite, for tho armies under Marshal Konev 
(Second Ukrainian Front) In their turn 
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ranmed the offensive further S. and also 
broke throuffh on a 100 -mile front, cross** 
Ingr the Buff and takings Uman and Kris- 
tlnovka, and heavily defeatinff 14 Ger. 
41 v 8. (March 5-10). Marshal Hotmia* 
trov*8 armoured forces were first to cross 
the Buff, and In the battle more than 2000 
tanks were enffoged — a biff tank battle 
even for this war. Then, soon afterwards, 
forces of the Third Ukrainian army under 
Gen. Malinovsky, havinff forced the 
Dnieper, stormed the tn. of Kherson 
(March 13), which then constituted a 
powerful base of resistance at the month 
of the riv. The garrison of Kherson were 
completely outmanfcuvrc'd nnd once 
again the unorthodox Kiissian strategy 
had dlslocat<Mi Ger. fixed plans nnd 
proved that the Russian soldiers could 
rise superior to any conditions of weather 
and terrain baftling to most otlier troops. 
Marshal Konev, having broken through 
on the Bug front, was now pressing with- 
out pause tovrards the Dniester valley and 
Bessarabia. By March 20 his troops were 
■across the Dniester, having forced the 
riv. on a stretch of 30 in. and cn ptiiied 
the Moldavian tn. of .Soroka. The 
rapidity of his advance is shown by the 
fact t/hat, on reaching Ryshkanovka 
(Rascaui) ho had advanced 200 miles 
from the positions on the Dnieper where 
•only seven weeks previously his guns 
were tiring on the Ger. positions at Kan- 
yov. He >vas, moreover, in Moldavian 
ter., ter. which had been in Rumanian 
possession only in the uneasy period be- 
tween the wars, a fact which ensured the 
oympatby of the people for the advancing 
Russians. In the course of this great 
advance, there was evidence of Germany's 
•dwindling strength in equipment. From 
motor- vehicles the Gers. had been reduced 
to peasant carts', and it was a common 
sight in the wake of their retreat to see 
abandoned wagons conUiining wounded 
men and men dea4] from neglect ; while 
bridges were either intact or were being 
rapidly repaired by the inhabs. for the Red 
Army. Women offered to tend the Russian 
wounded, and feasts of loc^iI dishes and 
sharp-flavoured Moldavian wine were 
offered to the soldiers. The fall of 
JZhmerinka and the isolation of the great 
hedgehog stronghold of Vinnltisa removed 
the dan^r of a Ger. counter-thrust 
aratnst Russian units advancing on 
Mogllov-Podolskl. Both the latter and 
Vinnitsa fell to the Russians soon after- 
wards. 

Meanwhile for the past fortnight IMan- 
fitein Lad been making strenuous counter- 
/tttacks in the Tarnopl-Proskurov region, 
hoping at least to retain the railway be- 
tween the two tns. These attacks were 
well supported with fresh divs. drawn 
from the reserve, but, though the numbers 
•<ff these dtvs. were far short of those em- 
ployed months ago against the Kiev 
ualient, the battles took a similar course, 
with Ruaslan anti-tank and Held artillery 
densely massed and infantry entrenched 
on the line of the Ger. counter-advance. 
OroduAlly, however, but more quickly 
than hitherto, the Gers. were bled white, 
and then suddenlr Zhukov struck again 


on a wide front on sev. sectors at once, 
broke through the Ger. defences In the 
Tamopol-Proskurov region and swept 
forward from 40 to 60 in., forcing the H. 
Pnith and closing in on Kamencts- 
Podolsk and Proskurov. In these battles 
the Gers. left up to 20,000 men killed and 
more than 3500 prisoners, besides 300 
tanks and much other war material. 

It might bo said that all roads in S. 
Russia led to I’loosti. That was the 
prize for iVhich the Husv^iinns were driving 
across the rivs. of the Ukraine and Bessa- 
rabia. It seems incredible that Manstein 
planned to abandon not only the Bug but 
also the Dniester riv. barriers without a 
struggle and jii circumstances that opened 
the way for a vast turning movement at 
the expense of his forces still fighting on 
the lower Bug. But so it soemod. The 
line of tlie middle Dniester caved in sud- 
denly, but that of the lower Bug, far to 
the S.E., held flrin. Yet if tho Dniester 
positions wero not restored, those on the 
Bug could not be maintained and Odessa 
would fall to the Russians and the roatl 
into Rumania would be opened by way of 
the coastal plain. 

This, in fact, is prcoisolv what happenetl. 
Before the end of March Konev's troops, 
having crossed tho Dni(‘.ster on a front of 
110 in. reached the Prnth for 50 m. of its 
course. Other forces occupied Ih'oskurov 
and surrounded the Ger. garrisons of Tar- 
nopol and Kamenots-l'odolsk, both ex- 
tremely powerfully fortilied. Kanienets- 
Podolsk, centre of Ger. resistance N. of 
the Dniester, was stormed by Zhukov's 
tanks and infantry, thus cutting tho only 
railway loft for the retreat of tho Gers. in 
the Proskurov area. At the same time 
Malinovsky's forces captured Nikohiiov, 
the Black Stia port on the month of the 
lower Bug — the last tn. held by tho Gers. 
on the 1. b. of the riv. This rapid success 
was duo partly to tlie catastrophe suf- 
fered by the Gers. betwoeii tho Ingulets 
and Ingul, in wliicli tho Gers. lost the 
major proi>ortion of tho forces intended 
for the defence of tlic Black Sea coast, 
though they still retained considerable 
strength in artillery and tanks for the 
Nlkolaiev garrison. Tho Russians soon 
forced the Pruth, and by tho last day of 
March Zhukov took Kolomea, 45 in. 
N.W. of Cernaiiti. Gernautl fell the next 
day. Zhukov’s and Konev's forces had 
now joiner] hands, and all three Ul^alntan 
armies, wcjre moving siraiiltaneonsly. 
Ochakov fell In a sea and land attack to 
Malinovsky on March 31. Announcing 
on April 2 that Russian troops had entererl 
Rumanian ter. (as distinct from Bessa- 
rabia or ter. claimed to bo really Russian) 
Molotov, foreign coi)imlsaar, stated that 
Russia had no wish* to acquire new ter. 
and that the Red Army's object was to 
pursue the Ger. and satellite annies until 
their ftnal rout and Capitulation. Rapid 
progress was now beipig made towards the 
capture of Odessa aflu, meanwhile, some 
15 Ger. dlvs. In tho ^kala region, S.K. of 
Tarnopol, were snrrounded and graduallv 
wiped out. The Russians claimed that 
between March 4-3 1 the Ger. losses on the 
First Ukrainian front (Zhukov) Included 
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1 83,000 dead and 25,000 prisoners besides 
the destruction of 1330 tanks and 22,500 
armoured cars. On April 5 Malinovsky 
brought Odessa’s fall nearer by cutting 
tlie main route of retreat to Rumania at 
Razjelnaya junction. In close co-ordina- 
th>n the armies of Zhukov and Konev 
drove the enemy from linkovlna and took 
up positions on a 180-railo front from the 
^ ablonica Pass in the Carpathians to a 
point on the Sorcth 50 m. N.W. of Jassy, 
"riius the Russians had now reached the 
borders of Czechoslovakia, aiid among 
their forces was a strong Czechoslovak 
brigade under General Svoboda. On 
April 10 Odessa fell to Malinovsky In a 
frontal attack combimjd with a Hanking 
ninvemeiit. I’ho great Rlack I8ca port 
had been in Ger. hands slnco Oct. 16. 104 1 . 
Oil the same day Tolbukliin’s Fourth 
Pkrainian army launched a new ofTenaivo 
against the Crimea from the isthmus of 
Perckoy) while Gen. Eremenko’s liidc- 
juMident Maritime Army was advancing 
eastward from the Kerch peninsula. On 
April 13 Malinovsky took the strongly 
•lefended tn. of Tiraspol, 60 ni. N.W. of 
Odessa. The Gers. ' were now in full 
flight before the armies of Tolbukliiu and 
Ki etncnko, The feature of this campaign 
lor the retaking of the (Jrimea wra the 
rapidity with which the Russia us overran 
(he pcninsuli'. .mcccshful operations 

in tlio Kerch region und(?r Krcmciiko wore* 
a development of the landings made the 
nrevious winter N.E. of Kerch port. 11 us* 
sjan marines had then struck inland from 
the Kerch straits, and gradually forces 
ncre acouinulated on the bca<*li-licad for 
tills general assault. On April J3 Krc- 
meuko captured Feodosia on the Black 
,Soa while Tolbukhin took Eupatorla, and 
then Simferopol, cap, of the Crimea ami 
main base of Ger. resistance covering the 
ways to the harbours on the S. shores of 
the Crimea. Tolbukhin then struck 
straight through tlie mountaiiiM S. of Sim- 
feropol to the coast and soon botti his and 
Eremenko’s forces were closing on Sevas- 
t4»pol, thousands of prisoners being taken 
and great havoc wrought by aircraft and 
ships on the enemy in his vain efforts to 
.‘itage a ‘ Dunkirk ’ evacuation. Stormo- 
vlks swept up and down Sova,stopol bay 
and in and out of Balaklava bay and tlic 
boys on the W. and S. shores — places 
which to innumerable Uussians recalled 
holiday memories. But the main object 
of this whirlwind Russian campaign w'as 
not so much the recapture of ter. as the 
destruction of the enemy dlvs, rashly 
left behind by Manstein for the defence of 
tbe Crimea. For it was in this aspect that 
the campaign was iiio.st calculated to hel|) 
the oporatioiis in Rumania, where von 
Kleist was in difficulties over getting 
.sufficient trained units, and where the 
effect of a possible Ger. failure to defend 
Riunonia might have important political 
repercussions. 

Eremenko captured the port of Yalta, 
30 m. from Sevastopol, on April 16 and 
the battle was now restricted to a struggle 
for Sevastopol and the Khei'sonea head- 
land. Meanwhile the lower Dniester Avas 
forced at many points in the direction of 


Kishinev. Bombers of the Red Air Foroo 
made a heavy attack on the railway junc- 
tion of Galatz (April 17). Allied bombers, 
based on It. airfields, were al8(» attacking 
places in Rumania and Bulgaria. But it 
was essential to got Sevastopol and so free 
the armies of Tolbukhin and Eremenko, 
Step by step Eremenko’s troops were now 
lighting their way along the winding, 
overhung roads leading to tho S. exposed 
side of Sevastopol, and on April 18 they 
entered Balaklava. Tho Black Sea fleet 
also took a hand in the oiierations by 
shelling Sevastopol and the neighbouring 
coast. Tolbnkhin’s troops had now 
pushed right up to tho city along the rail- 
way from Simferoiiol and captured the 
heights of Mekonzia, which command a 
good view of the city and all its fortifica- 
tions. But advancing along the two 
chief roads crossing tho plateau 8.E. of 
the city Eremenko’s troops approaching 
the port were most exposed. It was 
ground which the Russian garrison had 
bitterly contested until the lost two 
days before the city had fallen to the 
Gors. in 1942. By tho 19th the Rus- 
sians, breaking through precipitous rocks, 
reached the aqueduct S. of tho city, 
thus completing the arc ronad its land- 
ward aides and bringing the whole city 
and port under their artillery lire. Hun- 
dreds of Ger. and Rumanian troops, 
driven to tho edge of the Crimea near the 
port, were forced into the sea from the 
high cliffs above Balaklava. Others try- 
ing to get aw'ay In high-powered barges 
from the beaches further S., were drowned 
in their efforts to escape. 

Fall of Sevastopol — Gerrtian d&)dcle in 
ihe Crimea . — In twenty-nine days the 
u'holo Crimean campaign was at an end 
and the Gers. and Rumanians driven out 
of the peninsula. Nothing in tho Russian 
advance of 1943-44 was more eloquent of 
tho skill, determination and patriotism of 
the Russian commanders and their men 
than this remarkable campaign m which 
Sevastopol, which earlier In the Avar tho 
Russians had defended for two hundred 
and fifty days, fell to Tolbukhin’s forces 
uithiii a Aveek from tho moment Avhen tho 
lliissians, on May 6, began their attack 
on tho Belbek line. The loss of tho 
Crimea and the destruction of a force of 
200,000 men was a Ger. disaster almost as 
great os that of iStahiia'ud. The Ger. 
intention was to hold Seva'=?topol for a 
cousidorablo time. AMth picked Ger. 
troops, aided by Rumanians under Gen. 
Jaenecke. Originally Tolbukhin hod de- 
cided to try to take Sevastopol in his 
stride, avoiding the error of Raglan in 
Ii.54 and Manstein in 1941, Avhen they 
alloAA'od themselves to bo drawn into 
jicc.epting the burden of a siege. But tho 
unexpected Ger. decision to resist at all 
costs, coupled with the dhficult terrain 
h(*ld up tho Russians at tho toughest 
of all tho Sevastopol outer defences, 
AAhich ran from the W. coast along the 
Belbek riv.. ovor the Mekenzla heights, 
then E. of Inkerman and along the 5- 
mile Sapuu Ridgo to the mts. E. of Bala- 
lava defences which must be taken in 
any landward attack irrespective of the 
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Jntroduction of now 'wrc»apons or niodeo 
of warfare. By this time Jaeneckc, the 
Rumanian common (ler» had been replaced 
by a Ger., Gen. Almendingrcr, who an- 
nounced that Hitler had ordered him to 
hold Sova^topol at all costs. The Ger, 
commandei' hod at his disposal some 
50,000 men, mostly Gers. ; for the 
Rumanians had either Riurcndored or 
been shipped away. The liussians skil- 
fully exploited deceptive tactics. Know- 
ing- that the enemy was nervous about the 
defence of the N. shore of Sevastopol Bay, 
because its loss would involve that of the 
railway to Inkerman on the sidings of 
which lay the bulk of their equipment, 
Tolbukhin disposed largo lorccs opposite 
the Bcibek line and delivei'cd so formid- 
able a divcrsionai-y attack that the Ger. 
commander was compelled to move north- 
ward part of the forces which were 
stationed on the all-lmporUmt Sapim 
Ridge W. of the Inkerman valley, and it 
was on this powerfully -fortified ridge that 
tlie decisive battle was to be fouglit. 
Simultaneoualj" the Russians also delivered 
sliarp atUieks in the Balaklava area. 
Then, on 6, the Russian infantry, 

following a devastating artillery and 
mortar barrage eonibinod with Storrnovik 
bombing, opened tlieir general attack. 
They crossed the paved road between 
Inkerman and Balaklava, stormed the 
grim heights, and reached the summit, 
albeit with unquestionably lieavy losses. 
The breach was decisive. Threatened 
with being trapped fui the N. side of the 
bay, the Gers. had to withdraw across the 
Belbck, ov<3r the Mekenzia heights and 
along the S. shore to s5evastopol and be- 
yond, Over fields where the Light 
Brigade had staged tlieir historic charge 
Ger. forces were driven from a large 
Soviet State farm westwaid. Then 
Hitler reversed his order and promised to 
send sliips to evacuate the entire force. 
But now from S. and K, storm detach- 
ments of Stalingrad veterans liroko into 
Sovastopol (May 9), while from the N. 
shore other forces crossed tlie bay into 
the city. 

Russian offensives ni Finland and 
White Russia — Fal I of Min sk a nd Vt Ina . — 
While the Anglo-Amer. lorces were in- 
vading Normandy in lOIi and advancing 
northwards in Italy, Stalin was preparing 
new and decisive blows against the Gers. 
on the K. front. Ho hegaii with an 
attack on the Karelian Isthmus, Finland, 
in mid- June, to remove the persistent 
menace to the N. flank of the Russian 
ftont. In a week the Mannerhcirn Lino w^as 
broken. In Juno 1944 Marshal Govorov 
concentrated the weight of bis onslaught 
on the W., thereby avoidlug the natural 
water obstacles along the I], half of the 
Manucrhelm Line, and very soon ho had 
captured Vilpuri, where the enemy's chief 
lateral Hue of railway met the eciast. 

A few days later the Soviet armies 
began a great enveloping movement 
against the Ger. dlvs. concentrated in tlie 
fortified zone of Vitebsk and, on June 26, 
after forcing the W. Dvina, they carried 
by assault the tn. of Vitebsk, an important 
r^onal centre. This proved to be the 


opening gambit of a Russian attack on a 
massive scale whieli was soon destined to 
have deep repercussions. Already the 
attack extended from N. of Vitebsk to 
Zhlobin, a front of 200 in. Along this 
impressive front from the Karelian isth- 
mus to the I*ripet the order of battle was : 
Leningrad front (Marshal Govorov) ; 
Second Baltic front (Gen. Eremenko ; 
First Baltic front (Gen. Bagramyan) ; 
Third VVhito Russian front (Col.-Gen. 
Chemyakhovsky) ; Second White Rus- 
sian fi-ont (Ool.-Gon. Zakharov) and First 
White Russian front (Gen. Rokosaovsky) 
— in all six great army groups, not count- 
ing that of Meivtskov. Tlio importance 
of Vitebsk was strategic, for it lay he- 
tw'eon the Russian army groups on the 
boruors of tlie Baltic States and in 
White Russia and, after the fall of Novel, 
it became the nortliernmost fortress in 
the Ger. lino defending White Russia, 
while at the same time It served as an out- 
post of their Baltic defences. Bobruisk, 
an important centre of communications 
and a, r>owcrfnl stronghold covering the 
approaeiies to Minsk and Baranovichi, W iis 
captured on June 29 by Rokossovsky, 
who was then promoted to tlie rank of 
Marehal. Tins strategic victory, coupled 
^vlth the forcing of the Beresina river, was 
of historic importanco in Russian eyes in 
that it provided a parallel with tlie defeat 
of Napoleon’s arinv on the Beresina in 
1812. (Jertainly Rokossovsky 's blow was 
a decisive one, for it doomed the Ger. de- 
fence at the White Russian cap. of Minsk, 
be.sides costing the enemy 10,000 dead and 
neaily 20,000 prisoners. Indeed, in the 
six-dav offensive by R(»kossovsky’8 armies, 
eulniinatmg m the victory of Bobruisk, 
the Ger. losses w^ero 50,000 dead and 
nearly 24,000 prisoners ; while on the 
White Russian fronts as a whole the Ger. 
dead now nuiMbered 80,000. At the same 
time Mogilev, an important sironghold 
due E. of Minsk, on tlio Dnieper, fell to 
Gen. Zakharov ; while, in the N. Petro- 
zavodsk, cap. of the Firinisli-KarelLaii 
republic, was occupied by troops of 
Govorov’s cominaud. 

Minsk, the great bastion of the German 
front N. of the Pripet, was captured by the 
forces of Gen. Chemyakhovsky (promoted 
Juno 27) and Marshal Rokossovsky on 
July 3 ; while, farther N. still, the Rus- 
sians had fought their way into Polotsk, 
pivot of tlie (hT. positions defending the 
J4altic coast. On the eve of the Itussian 
liberation of Minsk, when the guns of the 
approaching Red Army were audible and 
the Gers. began hurriedly to make plans 
to leave, the citizens of Minsk rose to arms. 
It was a spontoncou.9 rising of the people, 
under leaders unknown. One group 
attacked the Ger. arsenal, seized It and 
distributed arms, aad violent fighting 
was in progress in the streets when Rus- 
sian tanks reached Uie N.E. outskirts of 
the city on the morning of July 4* 

The swift Russiail advance westward 
threatened the important railway junc- 
tion of Viliia, the loss of which would dis- 
rupt the Ger. Baltio and central fronts 
and lay E. Prussia, the traditional if 
mythical home of I’russian militarism. 
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open to attock by the triumphant Soviet 
urmiefi. Meanwhile the Rod Array was 
oompletliiff the doatructlon of the Ger. 
forces trapped E. of Minsk, who now paJd 
a heavy toll in their efforts to escape. 
Farther S., Kovel fell to the Red Army on 
July G. This was an important Ger. bas- 
tion to the S.E. of hreat Lltovsk ; and the 
Soviet amiioH* offensive, whlcli was now 
aimed at positions vital for the Gers. over 
a front oxtondlnpr from 8.E. of D\insk to 
W. of Kovel, was boin^ carried on with 
the jrreatest vlRrour over dusty roads In 
hot July sunshine. Molodochno, Bamno- 
vlchl, and Lida were the next importont 
positions to fall to the Russians who 
brushed aside all attempts to delay their 
onrusli with minefields or other obstruc- 
tions. On July 13 Vilna fell to the Red 
Army, nearly 10,000 Gers. being killed 
and thousands more taken prisoner. On 
the next day the capture of Pirisk and of 
Volkovysk (two outposts of the Ger. lino 
covering Warsaw) increased the R<id 
Army’s threat to the strategic junctions of 
Bialystok and Brest Lltovsk. Farther 
N. the strongly defended Ger. base of 
Grodno was In process of being outflanked. 
Between Dvinsk and Vilna two Russian 
groups had now joined hands and 25 m. 
W. of Vilna were marching on Kaunas, 
which, with Grodno, formed the other 
great bastiop defending the E, boi*der of 
E. Prussia. 

Marshal Konev's advance into Poland . — 
Fall of Pskov. — In three days’ lighting 
(July 16-18) troops of the First Uk- 
mininn Front led by Marshal Konev — 
wiio had assumed command in place of 
Marshal Zhukov — broke through the Gor. 
defences E, of Lw6w on a 120 m. front and 
advanced 30 ra. Among numerous tns. ! 
oaptmed were the large railway junctions j 
of Krasnoye and Brody. Konev out- 
witted his adveiNary by opening his great I 
offensive wntliout the usual artillery sup- 
port. Uis vangnarda overran the enemy 
positions, and only when they were firmly 
lodged in the Ger. lines did the Russian 
guns open uji and their aircraft go in. 
Konev’s object was to outflank the im- 
portant Brody gap and this he achieved by 
attacking at Zolochov, 20 ni. S.W. of 
Brody and then thrusting N.W. to Kras- 
iioyo. Further on July 18 Russian troops 
N. and S. of Alyl us fought for the expan- 
sion of tlicir bridgehead on the W. bank 
of the Niemen. Blows now fell thick and 
fast along the E. front generally. On tlie 
19th the foroes of Gen. Eremenko and of 
(3en. Bagramyan broke tlirough strong 
defences on a 43 ni. front towards the Lat- 
vian border S. of (Jstrov and, towards 
Dvinsk, iHjnetrated 5 m. Inside the border. 
Further 8. Kone\ ’s forces in the advance 
on Lwdw completed the encirclement of a 
large enemy group W. of Brody. In yet 
anedher' new offensive next day, from 
Kovel, they made a 90 m. breach In the 
Ger. detenoos, and in two days swept for- 
ward 30 m. to the W. Bug. rlv. The 
Gera, were now in precipitate retreat from 
long-cherished positions designed to pro- 
tect the roads to the Baltic, to Waraaw, 
and to Germany Itself. Pskov, the stub- 
born N. barrier to the Baltic republics. 


was taken on July 23, two days after th©^ 
fall of Ostrov. Pskov, the venerable 
Russian city near Lake Peipus, had been* 
rendered untenable as the result of the- 
oollapse of tho enemy lino here under the 
series of blows dealt by Gens. Eremenko 
and Maslennikov. Its fall marked the 
liberation of tho last city of the Russian 
Republic from the Ger. invader. (See 
also Pskov.) July 22-23 saw. Indeed, 
tho most remarkable advance of tho war, 
a veritable Russian tidal wave on an im- 
mense frontage. All along it tn. -strong- 
holds of the first importance — Dvinsk, 
Kaunas, Bialystok, Brest Lltovsk and 
Lw6w — were now In tho utmost peril. 
The famous fortress of Przemysl, which 
had figured conspicuously in the First 
World War, was now coming within 
striking distance with the advance of the 
Russians to the San. S.W. of Brody, 
Konev’s strategy had its reward, for here 
tho Russians rounded up the trapped Ger. 
forces, more than 15,000 being taken 
prisoner. N.W. of Chelrn (Kholm) the 
Soviet troops retook hundreds of places 
aud broke through into the laigo tn. of 
Lublin, whore thousands of Jews had been> 
murdered by the Gers. Still further S. 
aud to the W. of Tarnopol, numerous 
other places were taken. In fact tho 
front was surging forward along virtually 
its entire length. In the N. the situation 
was most dramatic, -for hero, in Estonia, 
tliere wiw every chance of isolating the 
Ger. divs. under Gen. Lindemanii. The- 
Gors. had been holding the line from Lako 
Peipus to Dvinsk with tho groatest 
obstinacy, knowing that if they lost their 
hold on tho lake their strongly-defended 
front to the N. of it would become asoloss. 
But now, with the loss of Pskov, it looked 
iia though their link with Lake Peipus 
would soon bo snapped, and, if that 
happened, tho Kussiaas could push on 
towards Riga. 

Russians tafee Przemysl, Brest Litovsk, 
Bialystok, ami Kaunas. — By taking 
Siauliai (Shavli), the key junction in 
Lithuania, the Russians cut the main 
link between tho Gor. armies in Estonia 
ami Latvia and East Prussia (July 27, 
1014). Dvinsk arid Rezekne in Latvia, 
and Lw6w and Stanislavov in Poland wore 
o<-cupiod, while at the same time tho 
lirulgohead across the San w^as widened, 
thus sealing tho fate of Przenij’sl. The 
next day three more of the i-emaiuing Ger. 
stronghoUls fell — Przemysl, Yaroslav and 
Brest Lltovsk — a sut cession of victorlea 
which ran like a portent across the darken- 
ing sky of Uitler’s hopes, in these days 
of a rapidly-changing front the Ger. High 
Coinnmnd was outwitted by the un- 
orthodoxy of Russian strategy. The 
Gor. generals, unable to bt uniformly 
strong all along the line, especially with 
dwindling reserves, left those parts of the 
front more thinly guarded which might 
seem, from the Russian standpoint, to be 
unsuitable and costly for large-scale 
offensives ; but it was precisely at these 
points tba^ the Russians launched their 
main atta>i%a — at Przemysl, Lublin and 
westward in a direct lino for Warsaw, 
Earlier the Gets, had given signs that the 
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Vistiila-San line would oonstlUite tlieir 
main defence barrier upon which they 
might fall back slowly and in good order 
if they failed to chock the Kussiana by 

* elastic * methods farther E. lint hardly 
had these dispositions been planned by the 
Gera, when their general situation began 
to deteriorate In Poland at a more acoeler- 
rated tempo than ever ; for the fate of 
their great bastions at llrest Litovsk and 
Bialywtok became sealed by swift and 
irresistible Oank advances. Impressive 
as were the victories at Dvinsk and 
Pskov at one end of the front and of Lw6w 
at the other, nothing was so spectacular 
as the tremendous Russian surge into the 
middle of the PoJisJi plains. This left 
the Gera, no alternative but to hold Brest 
Litovsk and Bialystok long after they had 
been by-passed — especially the former, 
which, at its downfall, was over 50 m. in 
the rear of the flanking Russian spear- 
heads. The loss’ of the Ger. garrison 
(about 20,000 men) at Brest Litovsk was 
forced on the Ger. Command by the 
necessity of engaging as many Russian 
troops as possible to chock the drive on 
Warsaw and to give the Gera, time to 
stren^hen their defences in front of the 
Polish cap. and on the Vistula. In the 
Baltic States Gen. Bagramyan’s advance 
into central Lithuania foiled the Ger. plan 
to form a strong line on the Dvina and 
thereby keep open the road for Germany's 
Baltic armies into K. Pnissia. I'rotectlng 
Bagramyan’s right flank was the army of 
Gen. Eremenko, who captured Jolgava 
(Mitau), the main communication centre 
between the Baltic area and E. Prussia. 
Farther N. other Russian forces crossed 
the Estonian border and advanced along 
the Pskov-Rlga road and the Valka rail- 
way. Kaunas (Kovno), into w’hich very 
Important stronghold Russian troops had 
broken on July 31, was at length carried 
by storm on Aug. 2. The Russians were 
now massing forces on the Vistula and 
Niemen for the invasion of E. Pnissia and, 
possibly, of Cracow. Meanwhile Rokos- 
sovsky’s troops were heading N.W. to 
Warsaw and there was protracted lighting 
on the outskirts of Pruga, the dist. of 
W'arsaw which stands on the r. b. of the 
Vistula. Very heavy fighting now 
threatened on the E. front generally. For 
the prizes at stake were great : two 
ti‘apped Ger. armies in the Baltic ; the 

* sacred soil ’ of E. Pnissia ; Warsaw, 
Cracow and Silesia ; and the Carpathian 
passes. The Gera, would not yield any 
of these without a desperate struggle and 
they had reinforced all the fronts except 
in the area S. of Lw6w. In this area Sani- 
bor, the last Ger, -occupied centre of any 
importence in the W. Ukraine, fell at this 
time tx) Marshal Konev. iJrohohyez, the 
oil centre, was captured by Col. -Gen. 
Petrov, defender of Sevastopol and victor 
of Taman, who was now placed in com- 
mand of forces operating in the CJar- 
pathian foothills. In the N. Ger. resist- 
ance stiffened considerably on the ap- 
proaches to Velga, the Gera, here provld- 
uw powerful air support to their troops 
lending the Talllnn-Rlga railway — on 
indication, in the desperate condition of 
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the Luftwaffe, of the importance they 
attached to the railway. Equally stiff 
was tholr rosistanco W. of Siauliai, around 
Warsaw, where the partisans were 
fighting bitterly against the Gers. — and at 
Sondornlerz, S. of Lublin, and at other 
Russian bridgeheads on tlio Vistula. 
Throe Ger. divs. surrouiiflcd near Saiido- 
mierz were destroyed by Aug. 19. 

The Battle for fVarsaw — Armistice with 
Finland. — Russian offensives in the Jinltic 
States. — But thereafter came a cheek to 
the Russian attacks before Warsaw, 
against ICast Prussia, and in the Baltic 
States. The situation in Warsaw itself 
was obscure. Relying, apparently, on the 
approach of the Russian forces, tJic 
patriots rose against the Gera, and wero 
soon in possession of many key-points. 
They were commanded by Gen. Thaddeus 
Bor-Kornorowski, known os C^en. Bor, 
whose appointment to the eommand of 
the Polish underground forces was coti- 
flrraed by Gen. Sikorski a few hrs. before 
the latter’s death. But at this junction 
the Gers. strongly reinforced their E. 
front with a great accession of armour, 
and the attficking Russian forces received 
a severe set-back. In Latvia, so far from 
cutting off the isolated Ger. divs. the Rus- 
sians w'ere themselves held in check for 
weeks in the Mitau area nor did their 
troops, for some time, make any appre- 
ciable progress from Lake Peipus into 
Estonia, though they took Tartu on Aug. 
25. Riga, too, seemed ns unassailable as 
ever. Nor was any further progress 
made or perhaps yet intended against E. 
Prussia on the borders of which tlio Ger. 
citizens were driven cn inassc to dig 
trenches. 

In the third week of Aug. a violent 
battle of armour was raging on the ap- 
proaches to Warsaw. It extended over 
the flat ground between the Vistula and 
the lust few m. of the course of the Bug 
and across the Warsaw'- Bialystok railway. 
The battle w^as one of sustained violence, 
the Gers. abating nothing in their efforts 
to blunt the power of Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky’s armour. Ger. tanks in groups 
of lOU strong returned ten times a day to 
the attack, supiiorted by sov. regiments 
of infantry. Meanwhile, however, the 
plight of the Poles in Warsaw was daily 
growing more desperate. Allied airmen 
dropped light weapons for their use, but 
the Russians refused tlio use of air fields 
E. of Warsaw to facilitate and increase 
their supplies. The Russian Command 
contended that the rising in Warsaw was 
premature and contrary to tljcir orders ; 
but it is possible that the political con- 
flict between the I’olish gov. in London 
and the i^olish Liberation Committee 
formed in Russia had ihs influence on the 
position (see further umUr Poj.A.Nh). But 
at the time of the heavy Ger. counter- 
stroke in July when Kokossovsky had all 
but entered Proga after an advance of 
300 m., behind the Russian marshal ware 
350 m. of demoliiuied railway track. 
Stalin thcreforc made up his mind to sus- 
pend action in the Polish sallont until the 
railways behind his armies could be re- 
paired and altered to broad gauge in roadi- 
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ness for a winter campaiprn. By Sept. 3 Sosnkowski and Premier Mikolajc:?yk ; 
troops of Gen. Bor's Homo Army In the former thought the resumption of 
Warsaw had been forced to surrender relations should be a condition of any 
some of their positions In the Old Tn. further operations on the part of the Home 
where half the pop. of about 100,000 had Army, the latter that there was a pos- 
been killed or wounded and where not a sibillty of compromise with R«iHsia and 
single house was undamaged. In other that the only way to counteract UiLSsla’s 
parts of the battered city the Gers. were allegations was to convince them by ac* 
continuing periodical ah*, artillery and tion. That point of vlevr prevailed with 
minc-tlirower attacks. the Homo Army, though Bor himself had 

At this date Finland dropped out of the no delusions about the aims Soviet 
war, an amiistloo being arranged between policy ever since the occupation of 
that country and Russia on the morning Poland's E. tors, in 1039-41 as the result 
of Sept. 4. The armistice was not of the Ribbentrop* Molotov pact. Bor 
actually signed until Sept. 19 when the also averred that tho Horne Army still 
Finnish delegation rejmhed Moscow, believed in the unQuestionirig support of 
Under its teniis Finland lost both Karelia the W. Powore, not realising to what ex- 
and the Petsamo area — which latter was tent the Russian point of view had been 
still held by the Gera. accepted. But when, in the autumn of 

Meanwhile things were going ill with 1943. tho Red Army eventually entered 
tho insurgents in Warsaw under Gen. Bor. Polish ter., Bor again issued an r>rder to 
The Russians, however, had captured all units to avoid friction with tho Rus- 
part of Prnga, after some six weeks of sians and to do everything to facilitate 
battle unmatched in vtolonce or in scale the Russian advance. On Aug. 1 the 
since tho beginning of the summer earn* city rose against the Oor‘^., not only the 
paign, extending from near the continence date but the precise hour for so doing 
of the Bug and the Narew to tho Vistula, having been given to the Russians by 
But Warsaw as yet was far from failing Mikolajezyk, who wa-s then in Moscow, 
to the Russians, and on Oct. 3 the Po'inIi and tho Russian staff was otticiaJty notl* 
underm-ound army gave up the struggle, fled by the Brit. stalT. The real Russian 
For sixty-three days they had fought attitude to the Warsaw rising wtis that of 
fariatically In on effort to wrest their cup. distrust and hatred for tho Polish roslst- 
from the Gcr li>''<^der, but at the end of ance movement, notwithstanding all the 
that time tbelr supplJes had l»ocome ox- tactical advantages which the Red Army 
haustod and boih garrison and people were derived from its existence and forlorn 
compl«tolv storvod out. Their c^isuaitics struggle. Within throe days, however, 
numbered over loO.DOU. Half the cjtv the greater part of tho city fell into Bor?« 
wa.s destroyed beyond repair and an aildi- hands and the Qors. retained only a few 
tlonal third so badly shelled that rernDiiuts strongholds which they contumed to 
of structures still stondiiig would have to d.efeud In tho hope of relief. Then sud- 
be razed and nduiilt. But tlicir ciefciu o «lcnly the Soviet artillery becamo silent 
will remain for ever a testimony to the and the Soviet Air Force disappeared from 
iDoi^ strength of tho Polish people and the sklee. The Soviet radio, which had 
tlieir pasBio.'iato will to an indepondout continually luged the Polish pcirplo to 
life. rise and free their carutal, became sud- 

Accordlng to Gen. Bor’s disclosurri-s in dcnly mute. AH Bor’s eflori^ to ostab. 
1918 the Soviet armies for sixty dais iiai.son with the Soviet High Command, 
passively watched the destruction of War- either directly or through London, were 
saw and tlie massacre of its Polish dc- unsuccessful. After that the ri-.irig grad- 
fenders and inhabs. The prin. ditlicuUy nally oollaiised and inch by inch tiie Gers. 
which faced tho Polish Home Army (»f recovered their lost ground. C'amt elation 
Gen. Bor was that Russia had broken oiT followed Inevitably, the Polish losses be- 
diplomatic relations with Poland early in ing more than l.'ijOOO soldiets in addition 
1943 and efforts by Mr. Anthony Eden, as to thousands of olvlllan losses, which were 
mediator, to re-establish relations in viev/ c'^timated by Gor. propaganda sources at 
of the Red Army’s approach to tlie Polish 300,000. 

frontier, were unsuccessful because the On the so-ce.llcd Lerdngrad Front, in 
Soviet Gov. w’onid only discuss renewal inid-Oot., the Soviet orniies l)C':an a new 
with a Polish (»o\. ‘ favourably disposed ’ offensive in the Bnltic States, Irom 70 m. 
towards tlic Sonet Union and Molotov’s E. of Tallinn, the Estonian cap., to the 
reply to Mr. Eden was that neither the outskirts of Riga, tlie Latvian cap., a dis- 
Polish Gov. In T^iOiidori nor tho I'olish corn- tanco of 200 m. Tallinn fell to Marshal 
mander-in-chief, Gen. SosiikowskJ, fid- Govorov on Sept. 2.h the Gers. thus losing 
filled that coiiilition. To justify tlil^ an Important naval base and port in tho 
attitude Molotov charged the Polish Honie Baltic. Tho Gers. were now fighting hard 
Aixiay with ‘ inactivity ’ towards the Gers., to stave off disaster In juatvia which 
a charge which was repeated by Stalin threatened from the combinetl operations 
at Tehran in I’resident Roosevelt's and of Marshal Govortiv and Gens. Bagrain- 
Mr. Churchill’s presence. In these cir- yan and Maslennikov. All Estonia was 
cumstancea tho Ilmno Army had only two now In Russian hands except for the Is. of 
alternatives — either to suspend ail opera- Dago and Oesel. The Gers, held a 
tions until such time as diplomatic rola- strongly -fortified defence zone between 
tions were restored or to contiune to fight the gulf of Riga and the Dvina riv., but by 
the Gers. regardless of Russia’s attitude. Oct. 5 tlTn Red Army had carried the first 
In that critical hour a difference of line of the Ger. fortifications round Riga, 
opinion arose in Loudon between Gen. A powerful Russian attack In Lithuania 
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N.W, and S.W. of Shavll broke through 
the strongly-fortified enemy defences, and 
in 4 days fighting the Russians advanced 
in speotaoular manner up to a distance of 
62 m., widening the breach In the Oer. 
front to 175 m. This now Russian 
olfenslve under Gens. Bagramyan and 
Maslennikov, the essential preliminary to 
an advance on to Ger. soil, was aimed at 
the destruction of the powerful Ger. 

S 'oups that had hung menacingly over 
en. Chemiokhovsky's right flank for sev. 
months and thereby checked that Russian 

g eneral’s advance on the E. Prussian 
order. 

New Russian aitarke in Rumania — 
Armistice with Rumania. — First attack on 
East Prussia. — Russian invasion ^ Hun- 
gary. — - Budapest encircled. — Russian 
troops under Marshals Malinovsky and 
Tolbukhin launched new offensives in 
Rumania late In Aug. with a view to the 
capture of the all-lmportant Ploestl oil- 
fields and the elimination of both Rumania 
and Bulgaria from the war. Kishinev in 
Bessarabia soon fell. Jassy was taken in 
throe days fighting, together with numer- 
ous smaller places. At this point (Aug. 
23) Rumania sought an armistice which, 
with the approval of Great Britain and the 
U.S.A., was granted by the Soviet Union. 
It now remained for the Russian generals 
to expel the Gers. and their satellite 
troops. The Russian advance soon 
gathered fresh Impetus, especially after 
Malinovsky's troops bad broken through 
tbe Galatz gap and captured Galatz. 
Bralla fell on Aug. 23, Foesani and Biizaii 
soon afterwards, and the victorious Soviet 
forces were closing in on Ploosti, This 
famous oil centre fell on Aug, 30 after a re- 
markably rapid advance by Malinovsky's 
troops, while a few hours previously the 
port of Coustanza Was captured by Tol- 
Dukhin. On Aug. 31 Ger. troops In the 
Ploestl area were routed and the Russians 
entered Bucharest. Advancing up the 
Danube valley parallel with the Bulgarian 
frontier, the Russians reached that 
frontier between Giurgiu and the Black 
Sea. It was now evident that RuMHia 
would tolerate no further Bulgarian aid to 
Germany and that Bulgaria would be com- 1 
peUed to realise that neutrality was not a 
status that, once lost, could be regained by i 
a simple declaration. Bulgaria's attitude 
throughout had been treacherous and 
equivocal. She had long sinco drolared 
war on Britain and the U.S.A. but had 
pretended to be neutral towards Russia 
while giving the Gers. every kind of aid i 
shoil of sending combatant troops against 
her. The process of adjusting military 
relations with the Rumanian and Bnl- 
ga^an armies might alone have occupied 
the Russians throughout the month of 
Sept. ; but in fact during that time they 
bad been steadily driving back to the 
Yugoslav frontier the Ger. forces that bad 
been facing them through the summer on 
the approaches to the Danube basin — 
armies which bad bad to yield 1 00,000 
prisoners In the actions with which this 
Balkao campaign opened. Events then 
moved more swiftly toward the overthrow 
of the Ger. tyranny in the Balkan penin- 


sula. Effective co-operation hod been 
estab. between the Rod Army's tanks ad- 
vancing up the Danube and the partisan 
forces of the Yugoslav National Army of 
Liberation under Marshal Tito. ,S. of the 
Iron Gate Brit, and Amer. land', sea and 
air forces, too, were co-operating with 
Tito's army to destroy Ger. escape routes. 
Meanwhile the other great wave of the 
Russian advance beating upon the barrier 
of the E. Carpathians had penetrated from 
the N. Into the disputed prov, of TYan- 
sylvanla — of which Rumania had been 
deprived by the Gera, as a bribe to Hun- 
gary. Other columns crossed the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps and closed in on Cluj the 
cap., which had a mixed Oer.-Hungarian 
garrison controlling communications. 
From W. Rumania strong Russian forces 
under Marshal Malinovsky were now 
thrusting into Hungary itself and, by 
early Oct., were within 100 m. of Buda- 
pest. Thus the mt. ramparts guarding 
central Eiu’ope had been largely overc.omo 
and the Rod Army had penetrated deep 
into the Himgarlan plain. Russians 
chief concern about Bulgaria was to cover 
the flank of the Red Army during its ad- 
vance towards Yugoslavia and Hungary 
and therefore war was declared on Bul- 
garia, which c.ouatry promptly replied by 
vainly seeking an armistice. But the 
next day (Sept. 9) Russian troops crossed 
the Humanlan-Bulgarian frontier and 
occupied Rustchiik, Sillstria and the 
Black seaport of Varna. Then at length 
Bulgaria decided to declare war on Ger- 
many and accept Tolbukhin ’s demands 
that Ger. soldiers In Bulgaria be handed 
over as prisoners together with all Ger. 
Rhips in Bulgarian ports. These develop- 
ments left the Red Army forces free to 
continue their advance through N. Tran- 
sylvania, for although Uumauta was out 
of the war the C^.rs. were by no means out 
of Rumania. There was now in progress 
a double Russian offensive In Yugoslavia, 
S. and N. of Petrovgrad, In co-ordination 
with Tito’s operations, which augured well 
for the early liberation of Belgrade (Oct. 5). 
On the same day Brit, and other allied 
forces landed on the Ok. mainland and 
captured Patras and, soon after, Corinth. 

Late In Oct. 1944 Gen. Cheruiakovsky 
broke through long-propared defences 
into East Prussia for some 20 m. on an 
83 ra. front, his offensive extending many 
m. N. and S. of the Kaunas- 1 nsterhurg- 
Ivdnigsberg railway. But thereafter toe 
offensive was stopped though its main 
purpose may have been to keep pinned 
down there great bodies of the best Ger. 
fort^ while preparations were made to 
strike at a more favourable time and only 
after the most adequate preparations. 
Meanwhile, at the end of Oct, throe groups 
of Russian armies were advancing in tne 
general d irection of Budapest. One group, 
with Y ugoslav allies, was advancing up the 
Danube plain from Bdlj^ade, which city 
was taken on October 20. Another was 
advancing towards Budapest from Deb- 
recen. a large Industrial centre of Hun- 
gary which fell to Marshal Malinovsky 
about the same time ; while a third group 
was moving through the Carpathian 
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Ukraine after one of the bitterest and 
bloodiest battles of the war for the posses- 
sion of the mt. passes leading: from the 
Soviet Urkaine into Czechoslovakia. By 
rapid lunges, the Red Army reached 
Uzhorod, cap. of the Carpathian U^aine. 
Meanwhile the breach of the Ger. defence 
in East Prussia had been widened to 
nearly 100 m., but, as indicated above, 
the Russians had not proceeded further for, 
before the Insterburgr belt of defences could 
be reached, the Gers. poured in immense 
masses of tanks and ortllleryt the tanks 
being drawn from four picked S.S. divs., 
and counter-attacked ceaselessly, sulTering 
heavy losses ; and there was every reason 
to suppose that the whole Russian opera- 
tion on thLs extremely unfavourable and 
highly-fortified front, with scarcely elbow 
room for deployment, was only a diver- 
sion which seemed to acquire added im- 
portance from the capture of Riga by 
Gens. Maslennikov and Eremenko some 
ten days previously. 

The Russian offensive in the S.E. had 
now" spread so widely and deeply that it 
was obvious that the whole of Hungary 
was the Immediate objective. Cluj, the 
cap. of Transylvania, was taken by 
Malinovsky on Oct. 1 1 , the Tiza riv. w’as 
forced and Szeged, a large economic and 
odinlnistratlvo centre of Hungary, oc- 
cupied. To'vflfc! the last days of Nov. 
Marshal Tolbukhlu‘8 army crossed the 
Danube N. of the Drava and broke 
through on the W, bank of the Danube 
on a 90-mile front to a depth of 25 in. 
Pecs, Mohacs and hundreds of smallcT 
places fell. After this followed a month 
of very obstinate resistance to the Rus- 
sian invasion of Himgarj" but, at the be- 
ginning of Doc., the Russians pierced the 
Ger. line in S. Hungary guarding the way 
to Lake Balaton and the road up to the 
W, side of the Danube to Budapest. Tills 
drive by Tolbukliln from the S. was ct>- 
ordinated with the other drives on Buda- 
pest from the E. and N.E. Tolbukluu 
was now advancing northward up the 
Danube valley supported constantly by 
fresh forces ferried across the river by a 
Danube flotilla from the Black Sea. 
Meanwhile Malinovsky, who had con- 
trived to bring up from the ordnance fm;- 
torles in the Urals a colossal amount of 
heavy ortlllerj’', with which bo had n<»v 
been pounding the Ger. positions for 
Homo weeks, had gained control of tluj 
S.B. shores of Lake Balaton. It was a 
considerable achievement to cross the 
Danube which at this point Is a m. wide) 
by means of pontoon bridges brought up 
under cover of darkness almost entirely 
by band. Thus Budapest was now 
caught in an encircling moveiueut, for 
while the combined forces imder Tol- 
h iikh ln and Malinovsky were thus massed 
S.W of the cap., tigliting was going on N. 
of the city following the fall of Miskolcz. 
But the struggle for the city was destined 
tu be bitter and protracted. By Christ- 
mas the main foroes of the combined 
armioe of the two Russian marshals were 
Investing Budapest, their advanced ele- 
ments entering the outskirts from the W. 
and N.W. But still the city did not fall 


and on Dec. 28 the battle entered a new 
stage of stubborn fighting with noups of 
picked Ger. storm troops, while two Rus- 
sian armies gripping the city from the W. 
and the E. massed for the final onslaught. 

O&rman occupation of Greece ended . — 
Civil War in Greece. — In Greece rival 
resistance groups were fighting one an- 
other in the winter of 1943-44 — a legacy 
of the deep suspicion sown among 
political parties by five years of dictator- 
ship ana three of German oppression. 
The resistance groups were persuaded to 
cease fighting in Feb. 1944, and in Sept, 
all Gk. guerilla forces placed themselves 
under the orders of Gen. Scoblo, who had 
been nominated O.O.O. in Greece. The 
Gel’S, evacuated Greece in Sept., their 
position being hopeless In face of the 
Russian advance in the Balkans ; and 
when Brit, and Qk. regular forces 
landed early in Oct. they encountered 
only rearguards. Before sending troops 
to Greece the Brit. gov. had obtained 
guarantees of co-operation from every 
member of the Gk. gov. and the com- 
manders of the two rival resistance forces 
— E.D.E.S. (national democratic Greek 
army) and E.L.A.S. (national popular 
liberation army, the military wing of the 
E.A.M. or national liberation front) had 
also declared their acceptance of the orders 
of the Gk. gov. and of the supreme allied 
commander imder whose orders the Qk. 
gov. had placed all Ok. armed forces. 
Collisions between E.D.E.S. and E.L.A.S. 
were, nevertheless, still frequent, the latter 
being communists who, having received 
arms from the Brit. authoritle.s, did not 
use them to drive out the Gers. but held 
them for use later against their political 
rivals so as to seize the reins of gov. Gen. 
SCO bio therefore announced that the 
E.D.E.S. and E.L.A.S. foroes would In’ 
di.sbanded, and on Dec. 4 he called upon 
E.L.A.S. troops and police to evacuate 
Athens and the Pireens by Deo. 0. But 
the E.L.A.S. then attacked the Brit, 
uaval headquai’ters and sharp fighting 
followed between the E.L.A.S. forces and 
the Brit, troops in Athens, who small in 
numbers, were for a time hard pressed. 
The E.L.A.S. committed atrocities on 
their political opponents of a character 
rivalling the excesses even of the Gers. 
Hundreds of hostages, including women 
and children, were butchered in cold blood. 
But os the days passed. Brit, reinforce- 
ments arrived from the It. front. Street 
by street Athens was cleared (see further 
under Qrekce — History). 

Stalin launches his general offensive in 
South Poland, Upper Silesia, and East 
Prussia. — For five months the world 
watched and waited, wondering at the de- 
lay on the E. Front whore nothing seemed 
to be happening beyond the protracted 
.‘.trugglo for Budapest and intermittent 
operations in the Baltic States. But 
meanwhile preparations were being made 
on an immense scale behind the Russian 
lines which, as has been noted, held solid 
bridgeheads on the Vistula and Narew 
around Nandomlerz and Lomza respec- 
tively. By mid-Jan. Marshal Stalin was 
satisfied that ho could maintain the 
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momentma of an offenflive which should 
have as Its immediate objectives the cap- 
ture of industrial Silesia and the ovor- 
ronulng of all W. Poland and E. Prussia, 
and also the invasion of Biandenbur? and 
Pomerania, with remoter objectives of 
Stettin and Berlin and the destruction of 
the whole Wehrmacht. But his first pre- 
occupation was to draw off Oer. reserves 
from the central Polish front and in this 
he was helped by the concentration of the 
Sixth Panzer Aimj under von Rundstedt 
for a decisive onslaught on the Amer. 
army in the Ardennes in Dec. thereby 
robbing the £. front of armoured reserves 
(eee Westkrn Front in the Second 
World War) and by the diversion of a 
considerable part of the remaining Oer. 
armour to Budapest and Latvia. The 
defeat of von Rundstedt by Field-Marshal 
Montgomery and Qen. Omar Bradley pre- 
vented the Sixth Armoured Dlv. from 
being turned £. for the defence of the £. 
Front, while the diversion of the floating 
Oer. armoured reserves to Budapest and 
Latvia, instead of menacing the S. and N. 
flanks of the projected Russian offensive, 
merely resulted in a fatal dissipation of 
Ger. reserves and in the locking-up of their 
armies of E. Prussia and the Baltic, while 
effecting nothing in the attempted relief 
of Budapest. At the start of the Russian 
offensive, the Qers. disposed about one- 
hundred and fifty divs., of which no fewer 
than fifty were In the Baltic States and 
on the Danube. The Ger. High Com- 
mand was well aware of an impending 
Russian offensive but were surprised by 
both its weight and spwd. For every- 
whcie the Russians in the first two or 
three weeks of their amazing attack ad- 
vanced at twice the rate of their advance 
in the summer or a total average distance 
of over 200 m. and in that ahoi*t space of 
time they had overrun a large pari of 
Upper Silesia, swept through the whole of 
W. l‘oland and isolated E. Prussia. They 
conoealed their true intentions as to place 
and time with unich cunning, causing the 
enemy to displace reserves by d(H*eiving 
him with wooden tanks, dummy guns and 
march and coimter-inorcli of infantry. 
The great offensive was opened by Mar- 
shal Konev’s PMrst Ukraniau Front from 
the Sandomicrz- Burunov bridgehead on 
the Upper Vistula — a bridgebeud he liad 
hold since Aug. The point of impact bad 
thus been plainly indicated on the 
strategic map for many niontlis and indeed 
the Gers. had, as they believed, prepared 
siiflicicntly strong defensive positions. 
The weiight of the Russian artillery bar- 
rage on the opening day (Jan. 12) sur- 
passed anything in the previous experience 
of Konev’s troops and indeed imiiressed 
both sides os outstandingly terrible, 
accustomed though they were to the awful 
caimonudea of E. Europe. The Gers.’ 
prepared positions were so completely 
overwhelmed that in two days the Rus- 
sians broke through to a depth of 25 m., 
their armbured spearheads careering 
clear of the fortified zone so as to win that 
freedom of tnanmuvre wliich the lied 
Army commanders had always known 
how to exploit with such decisive power. 


Before Konev’s army now lay the open 
plain of S. Poland, broken only by the 
low hills N.E. of Cracow — termn well- 
suited to the movement of armoured and 
mechanised forces. Beyond this plain 
lay the road to the Qer. border and the 
phenomenally rich Industried region of 
Upper Silesia, doubly valuable to the 
enemy’s war production on account of its 
relative immunity from Brit, and Amor, 
bombs. Two days later Konev took 
Kielee, one of the biggest Ger. bases be- 
tween the Vistula and the Ger. frontier 
and the junction of two main railways 
nmnlng E. from Germany. In three days 
Konev had advanced 50 m. beyond the 
Vistula. 

On Jan. 14 Marshal Zhukov’s First 
White Russian Front assumed the offen- 
sive on two fronts on the W. bank of the 
Vistula S. of Warsaw from the Pulawy- 
Worka sector with massive artillery sup- 
port and soon broke through the enemy’s 
powerful deeply -staggered defences. In 
three days the two fronts linked up and 
advanced 37 m., having extended the 
breach in the Ger. lines over a front of 
74 m. wliile overrunning the strongly- 
fortifled Ger. defence points of Warka, 
Grojoc, Solec, Zwolen and Jedlinsk and 
occupying more than 1300 other tns. and 
vils. Soon afterwards Zhukov’s troops 
carried by storm the important industrial 
and communication centre of Radom, 
60 in. S. of Warsaw, and a strong bastion 
in the enemy’s defence system. This im- 
mensely powerful blow by the First White 
Russian group of armies under the famous 
marshal who had saved Moscow was skil- 
fully co-ordinated with Konev’s attacks 
to the S., 80 that the two most formidable 
Russian army groups were now striking 
W. along a massive front of 1 20 in. on the 
shortest road into Germany. Almost 
siumltaneously* with the opening of 
Zhukov’s attack, troops of the 2nd White 
Anny front, under Marshal Rokoasovsky, 
began an attack N.W. of Warsaw, carry- 
ing by storm the bastion of Przasnyaz and 
the tn. and fortress of Modlin. The 
former place being 17 in. S. of the E. Prus- 
sian border on tJio main Warsaw -Konlgs- 
lierg higliway indicated that the objectives 
of this new offensive was to strike at K. 
Prussia from the S. 

Warsaw fell at tliis time to Zhukov as 
the result of a co-ordinated triple opera- 
tion which was only launched when a huge 
weight of mobile forco had been concen- 
trated on the Vistula H. of the city to make 
a decisive lunge north -west w^ard across 
the roads to Lodz, and when sufllcieut 
force nad been concentrated on tlie Narow 
to throw the Gers. bock towards the 
Bsltic and prevent a counter-offensive 
against the Russian right flank. This 
complex operation was conducted with 
extraordinary speed, the decisive battle 
being that fought at Qrojec, 25 m. S.W. 
of M'^arsaw. The combined operation 
tore the whole Warsaw area from the 
Gers*. grasp and laid bare the road to 
Lodz. While the Ruslan infantry were 
taking the ruined Pofish cap.. Zhukov’s 
tanks were spread around it at some points 
as much as 50 m. away on gruard for Ger. 
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oonnter-blows and all the time pushini? 
outwards to the W. Meanwhile Konev 
had taken Plotrkow, an Important 
etronffhold in the direction of Lodz. 
Two days later Konev, advancin^f W. of 
Czestochowa, broke thromfh strongly- 
fortlfled defences on the S.E. border of 
Germany and advanced into Ger. Silesia 
on a OO-mlle front, cai)tnrinj? Krenzbun?, 
HosenbersTf Onttentajr, Landsberg, and 
Pitechen — all powerful Btronjjrpoints in 
the defences coveilni? the roads to 
Breslau. At this date yet another offen- 
sive was in proprress, this bein;? the advance 
of the Tliird White ilussian Front under 
the Jewdsh j?enoral, Marshal Cherniakov- 
sky, wlio carried by assault Tilsit, the 
largest tn. in the N. frontier zone of K. 
Prussia, and Gumblnnen, the important 
junction and strongliold in the enemy’s 
defences in the Kdnigsberg direction. 
Marshal llokossovsky, co-operating with 
this army, had now crossed the E. Pms- 
sian border in the S., and captured Tan- 
nenberg, the burial-place of Hindenbiirg, 
whoso memorial had been previously 
destroyed by the Gers. Other tns. taken 
by Bokossovsky included Neidenburg, 
Allendorf and Je<lwabno. 

By Jan. 20 Zhukov’s group of armies, 
which included the greatest accumulation 
of armour eve.' on the K. Front, had 
passed more tlian 100 m. from Warsaw 
and now stood over half way to Po.mau, 
the last of the historic cities of Polaiul 
still held by the enemy. Powortnl blows 
by tanks and infantry overwhelmed the 
garrisons on the way to Torun (Thom) 
and Bydgoszcz (Bromberg), tns. of Posen 
prov. Thus Marshal Zhukov had ad- 
vanced many m. ahead of the Ger. gar- 
risons still holding out on the right bank 
of the Vistula, notably at Pluck, leaving 
garrisons there to be destroyed by the on- 
coming infantry. Jmdz fell at the same 
time, and so swift was Zhukov’s advance 
thkt the city was taken intact with all Jts 
great textile factories. Cracow, too, 
which fell to Konev at this time (Jan. 22- 
23) also escaped Ocr. demolition and also 
the tns. and vils. of the entire atraUnfic* 
Industrial triangle of I'oland wore found 
to have suffered voi-y little. At Oracow 
the Uiissians found mines in the famous 
Wawel castle, in the churches and even 
in the tombs of the Polish kings. Largo 
g^ns of ter. were made on Jan. 22 by the 
Russians In their double advance Into 
E. Prussia from the S. and E. By the 
capture of Allenslein (Olsztyn), Rokos- 
Bovsky had reached the heart of the prov. 
while Chernlakovsky, advancing from the 
E. captured Insterhurg. By the oiiptiim 
of Allensteln the Russians out the main 
railway from Berlin to the Baltic States. 
At the same time the Russians also took 
Osterode 22 m. S.W. of Allensteln and 
Deutscb Eylau, powerful Ger. strongholds. 
Yet a fifth Russian army group, that 
under Gen. Petrov, was now advancing 
along the N. slopes of the Carpathians and 
Tatra Mts. in Slovakia, with the intention 
of seourlng the Carpathian posses and 
reaching the E. approaches of the 
Moravian gap along the N. slopes of the 
Beskids. It was through this gap be- 


tween the Sudeten Mts. and the W, Bes- 
kids region that the Ger. army In 1939 
struck one of its most crippling blows at 
Poland. 

Konev reached the Oder on Jan. 23 on 
a 40-mlle front in the area of Breslan. 
On the same day Zhukov captured Byd- 
goszoo by a combined frontal and en- 
olrcUng move ; while Rokossovsky took 
many more K. Prussian tns. including 
Ortelsbnrg, 25 m. S.E. of Allensteln ann 
E. of the Masurian lakes area, scene of the 
battle of Tannenberg in 1914. Large 
Ger. forces had taken up positions to chal- 
lenge the Russian advance S.E. of Poznan 
but Zhukov by-passed them , leaving them 
to he forced into the salient between his 
and Konev’s fronts. Nothing could stay 
the Russian offensive. On the 24th 
Konev seized Oppeln, the cap. of Upper 
Silesia and advanced to within 5 m, of 
Breslau on the S.E. Simultauously 
other forces of Konev cut the railway from 
Breslau to the N. by taking Rawicz and 
Trochenberg. In Poland Zhukov’s troops 
captured Kalisz, main centre of com- 
munication between Poznan and Cracow. 
Also at this time a new Russian offensive 
was launched In Slovakia, where Marshal 
Malinovsky's troops broke through the 
defences on a 25 -mile front and took 
Rozniava and Yolsava N.W. of MIskoloz. 
Gradually It was being revealed that the 
Rod Army’s triumphs were due not so 
much to superiority m numbers or to the 
Gor. blimdor in reducing their armour to a 
dangerously low level os to the advantage 
the Russians enjoyed in having a better 
e<i nipped and swifter moving fighting 
force, commanded by generals of greater 
ability than the Wehrmaoht. On front 
after front the Gers. were ont-goneralled, 
ont-mancenvred and out-fought. A 
feature of the whole campaign was the 
manner In which infantry and tanks com- 
bined in the great vanguards which 
plunged through the Ger. lines. Tanks 
never advanced alone. With them went 
motor borne infantry, sometimes cavalry, 
and always squadrons of self-propelled 
guns. Their collision with tlie Gers. was 
so shattering that when the main armies 
hinged forward in the wake of these van- 
Kuaids they found entire divs. with all the 
hglit knocked out of them. 

Jioko83ov8ky reaches tfie Gulf of Danzig. 
— Zhukov invaiies Pomerania and Bran- 
denburg, — FaU of Budapest, Danzig, and 
Kdnigaberg. — There was still no halt in the 
forward surge of the Red Army from the 
Baltic to the Low Tatra when the Russians 
captured Uleiwitz In the heart of the 
Upper Silesian region on Jan. 25. and 
Chrzanow, a large tn. in the Dombrowa 
coal basin. In a few sectors Gor. reeist- 
anro stiffened, notably from the region S, 
of Elbiug and from E. of Kdnl^berg; 
but the Ger. divs. were fighting separately 
without plan ; while in some reaistanoe 
was stubborn, in others submission was 
prompt so that great lines of Ger. captives 
were to be seen trailing along the Polish 
roads trcmi the scenes of the Red Army^s 
mighty victories. The capture intact of 
the Insterburg bridges and the failure of 
later Ger. attempts to destroy them by 
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long-range artillery enabled the Kussians 
to move niunerous batteries across the 
Pregel so as to crush Oer. counter-battery 
fire from the Wehlau diet. On Jan. 26 
Rokoesovsky’s forces captured the E, 
Prussian tns. of Morienburg and Mtilil- 
hauson and reached the Gulf of Danzig, 
thus cutting off the E. Prussian garrison 
from central Germany. At the same time 
the other invading army, under Oher- 
nlakovsky. seized Allenbiirg, Tapian, 
Ldtzen — strongholds in the Ger. defence 
zone constructed over a long period and 
covering the approaches to the central 
diets, of the prov. Ih the Breslau area, on 
the same day the Red Army crossed the 
Odor at sev. places, while Zhukov’s 
armoured forces were now only 100 m. 
from Berlin. Between Jan. 12-26 Ger. 
losses exceeded 380,000 men killed or cap> 
tiired. This stupendous offensive had thus 
carried the l^d Army in some places 
more than 250 m. from their starting 
points on Jan. 12. There was no hope of a 
planned withdrawal by the Gers., whose 
propagandists were dismayed by the 
serious situation. Yet the Gers. had been 
well aware that the offensive was coming, 
and, for sev. months, they had streng- 
thened the fortifications along the entire 
Vistula line and aU over E. Prussia which, 
with Its many lakes and marshes, is pre- 
eminently snlted to defence. But every- 
where they failed ; everywhere powerful 
Russian concentrations swept through 
the carefully -prepared * defence belts,* 
and, overwhelmed by the power of the 
Russian drive, large forces of the Gers., 
fearing encirclement, fled in the desperate 
hope of reaching the Oder. 11 ow swift 
was their flight could bo judged from the 
fact that innumerable Ger, units were 
hiding aimlessly in the Polslh countryside, 
not realising that their front lino — in 
so far as it w'as a line at all — was now more 
than 100 m. away. In Lodz Ger. civilians 
and even soldiers wore travelling on tram- 
cars when the first Russian tanks broke 
into the city. 

Troops of the Fourth Ukrainian Front 
under Gen. Petrov, continuing their 
ottenslve in the Carpathians over dlfllcult 
mountainous and wooded country, cap- 
tured Nowy Targ on Jan. 29, 38 m. S. of 
Cracow and a powerful strongpolnt in the 
enemy’s defences. Elsewhere on the saino 
day Zhukov’s forces broke into Ger. 
Pomerania while Ch6mlakovsky advanced 
to within 2 m. of Kdnlgsberg. One con- 
sequence of the smashing of the strong- 
hold of E. Prussia was the fall of Momel, 
the garrison of which was being supplied 
along the Kurland Spit. The Russians 
found the harbour installations and public 
buildings of Memo] wrecked and almost 
the whole pop. had been evacuated. The 
linking np of Rokossovsky’s forces and 
those of Zhukov tn the Bydgoszoc area 
led to an immediate improvement in their 
positions in relation to the Danzig-Berlin 
ivdlway. Zhukov’s troops on the banks of 
the Obra in the prov. of Poznan, decisively 
cracked the Obra defence lino, forced the 
riv. and then advanced rapidly along the 
Netze valley and across Brandenburg. 
They burst through the Netze-Draga lines 
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on Jan. 31 carried the Red Army across 
the Danzlg-Berlln autobahn and the 
main railways connecting the two cities. 
Despite ferocious Ger. resistance in 
Pomerania, the main Russian forces bit 
deeply into the fortified zone extending 
from Schniedemfihl along the R. Netze to 
Kreuz, frost aiding the offensive. The 
next places to fall to Zhukov In his ad- 
vance across Brandenburg and Pomerania 
were Meseritz.Sohwlebus, and Ztillichau — 
all powerful defences covering the ap- 
roaches to Frankfurt. Zhukov’s central 
army noup, striking along the shortest 
route to Berlin, was now about 30 m. 
deep Into E. Brandenburg and 24 m. from 
the Oder, the last great water-barrier be- 
fore the Reich cap. Meanwhile 50 m. 
behind the front the Poznan garrison was 
taking terrible punishment as the Russians 
methodically cleared the city block by 
block, groups of sev. hundred Gers. being 
wiped ont, the proportion of killed to 
captives being in some cases ten to one. 
Tonin on the Vistula and an Important 
rail junction linking Berlin, Instorbiug, 
Warsaw and Danzig, which had been sur- 
rounded for some time, was taken by 
Rokospovsky on Fob. 1. On the same 
date Schneldemfihl (90 m. E. of Stettin) 
was encircled and the destruction of its 
garrison methodically begun. By estab. 
thomselves at Heidekrug on the Frisches 
Haff, the Russians had now completed 
the envelopment of Konigsberg from the 
N. and obtained control of its ship canal. 
Kfinigsberg's plight was extreme, cram- 
med as the city was with 150,000 refugees. 
Day and night Russian troops were shel- 
ling it at point-blank range. 

Marshal Zhukov w'as now taking the 
risk of developing a straight break through 
the centre and on Feb. 1 he came down 
from Landsberg to within artillery range 
of ECfistrln, the forttess city at the con- 
fluence of the Wasta and the Oder, while a 
parallel column moving from Schwiebus 
made for Reppon, the last railway station 
before Frankfurt. On the same day the 
first big mass of Ger. reserves comprising 
also Volks turm (Homo Guard) was hurled 
across the path of Zhukov : but the Gers. 
were beaten out of the field In tank actions. 
Frankfurt was the centre on the Oder for 
covering Berlin, but Zhukov with mobile 
armoiu* forces was also bringing round his 
right to turn tho central defences to the N. 
Tne Red Army’s advance on canals and 
railways was now beginning to exercise a 
stifling grip on the whole of the E. regflons 
of the Reich. Over the entire area E. of a 
line drawn S. of Stottin along the Oder 
bank Ger. supply channels were now In 
great confusion. They were crammed 
with refugees, columns of army transports 
and masses of troops whose orders for 
battle were sometimes changed in a few 
hours as new road and railway Junctions 
fell. Meanwhile Berlin was preparing 
Itself for grim defence and a system of 
trenches was being dug around the oap. 
and strongpolnta prepared In the out- 
skirts. A rapid thaw at tho be^nnlng of 
February Impeded Zhukov's attempts to 
force the passage of the Oder, though by 
capturing Sozmenborg ho was only 5 m. 
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B. of KOstrln. But Marshal Konev 
crossed the Oder S.E. of Breslau and in 
three days* flKhtin? extended his bridj^e- 
head alo^ a 50 -mile front while advanclnf^ 
12 m. I^e capture of Filrstenberff put 
Zhukov only three m. from Frankfurt. 
Ger. resistance on the Oder in front of his 
armies had now stiffened very consider- 
ably as also in the vicinity of Standard. 
20 m. E.S.B. of Stettin. The Ger. pocket 
In E. Prussia, which a few days earlier 
was about a thousand sq. m. in extent, 
was now shrunk to 600 sq. m. and only 
some half dozen tns. in the central area 
of the prov. remained in their hands. 

In Budapest the Gers. had now been 
driven to the foot of the hill on which stood 
the Royal Palace, and this area above the 
Danube was under heavy fire. Here, in 
the gipsy quarter, the Russians found the 
ontranco to a vast underground factory 
making ports of Messerschmltts, the en- 
trance being disguised os a pottery work- 
shop. From it tunnels, fitted with 
elaborate machinery and underground 
roads for motor traffic, stretched for in. 
Thousands of workers employed there 
rarely saw the daylight. 

By the capture on Feb. 11 of Ltegnitz, 
one of the largest tns. in Silesia, Steinau, 
LUben and other tns., the Russians cut 
the Breslau-Berlin railway, besides al- 
most surro ndl«i^ Breslau. This ad- 
vance of nearly 40 in. carried Konev’s 
armies atToss the Oder In great strength, 
besides widening their breach to 100 m. 
At the same time troops under Rokos- 
sovsky captured Elbiiig, tho second city 
of E. Prussia ; while Cherniakovsky’s 
forces took Preusslsch Eylau besides 
breaking up the strong Ger. defence zone 
based on that tn. and on Kreutzburg and 
Landsberg. Tho fall of Elbing marked 
the end of a phase in which tho Gers. still 
had some hope of driving the Russians 
from positions which barred the eastward 
escape of the Ger. forces penned in the 
centra] region of the prov, Preusslsch 
Eylau was the main Ger. resistance point 
between the Progel and Alle and it was 
from there that the Gers. vainly tried to 
advance northward to reach Kdnigsberg. 
Most of the forty submarine plants, 
chemical factories and power plants in the 
Elbing area were taken intact by the Rus- 
sians ; but the streets were littered with 
debris and Ger. dead. Meanwhile on 
Feb. 12 Gen. Petrov, advancing over the 
broken and forest -covered country of the 
Carpathians, stormed the tn. of Blelsko 
an important bastion in the Ger. defences 
covering the approaches to Moravska- 
Ostrava, tho N. entrance to the famous 
Morava Gap. Buuzlau on the Bober fell 
to Konev on the same date, thus taking 
his forces to within 75 m. of Dresden. 

Budapest fell at last on Feb. 13 after 
six weeks of the most bitter fighting in 
the diflcult conditions of a largo city. All 
onmnlsed resistance to Malinovsky and 
Tolbukhio ceased with the capture of tho 
Royal Palace and of all the little rococo 
mansions of the aristocratic quarter which 
extends down the N. side of the hills over- 
looking the Danube. The enemy clung 
tenaciously to the large ministerial build- 


ings and the Russians had to fight their 
way to the roofs. Crowds of spectators 
on the other bank of the riv. watched the 
final stage of the battle. During the 
battles in the city the Russians took more 
than 110,000 Ger. and Hungarian pris- 
oners, while Ger. and Hungarian dead 
numbered 49,000. The fall of the great 
city was the culmination of a campaign 
of which the stratoglo value was obvious. 
The vest turning movement, which 
brought the Red Army through Rumania 
and up the Danube valley, created a 
situation in which tho Russians were able 
to sweep across Poland with decisive 
superiority in armour ; for there came 
Inevitably a moment when Malinovsky 
seemed to be on the point of an advance 
through the Morava gap and it was then 
that the Gers. felt compelled to transfer a 
tank army from S. Poland to Budapest. 
In fact the Red Army’s strategists had 
given the Gers. no option, and to describe 
the Ger. decision as mistaken is to with- 
hold from tho Russian strategists the 
credit due to their enterprise. 

Having now shattered the Ger. line of 
defence on the Bober Konev’s forces on 
Feb. 14 cantured sev. more Silesian tns. 
including Neusalz, 75 m. down the Oder 
from Berlin. Konev's armies now held 
150 m. of the upper Silesian industrial 
basin. The same day Zukov’s troops 
stormed tho long-encircled tn. and for- 
tress of SchneidemUhl, a powerful sup- 
port-point in the Ger. defences in E. 
Pomerania and an important railway 
junction on the main Berlin-Danzig 
trunk line 60 m. W. of Bromberg. More 
than 5000 prisoners were taken and 7000 
Gers. were killed. Brit, and Amer. 
bombers now took a hand in the Silesian 
campaign by making sev. very heavy 
attacks on Dresden and Chemnitz on the 
night of Feb. 13, The night assault was 
followed by day attacks by 1350 Amer. 
heavy bombers and 900 Amer. fighters, 
and 1400 R.A.F. aircraft, also took part. 
At this moment Dresden was a place of 
vital importance to the Gers. for con- 
trolling the defence against Konev whose 
forces, by capturing Grfinberg and Som- 
merfeld, were within 10 m. of the strong- 
hold of Cottbus and further S. less than 
60 m. from Dresden (Feb. 13). Near 
Ziillichau, 12 m. N.E. of Grtlnberg, 
Konev’s right wing cs'teb. contact with 
Zhukov’s left, and thereby foiled the 
Gers.' last hope of forcing a wedge be- 
tween the two fronts. 

Russian infantry was now moving up 
in force to the fortified water barrier of the 
Nelsse protecting Saxony and S. Branden- 
burg, while armoured units had reached 
the r. b. of the riv. The Gera, launched 
strong counter-attacks between Lands- 
berg and Stargard against Zhukov’s 
armies in Pomerania, but suffered heavy 
losses. The purpose of these attacks was 
to try and haft the Red Army’s oonver^ng 
movement towards Stettin and the Baltic. 
Gen. Cherniakovsk^s troops were ad- 
vancing through Pomorze along the 
Bydgoszoo road to Danzig. On the same 
day (Feb. 18), however, Gen. Cher- 
niakovsky was killed. He was the 
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youngfest gronp commander In the Red 
Army and one of Its outstandingr strate- 
fflsts. The outline of Zhnkov'a ffreat 
salient In the centre of the Eastern Front 
remained more or less unchanged for some 
weeks. Meanwhile, as has been noted, 
the main Russian effort was directed to- 
wards Stettin, Danzig and the Ualtio 
coast generally. Rokossorsky^s purpose, 
in advancing northward astride the old 
Polish corridor, was to form up on 
Zhukov’s right and so protect the N. 
flank of the latter’s salient. It was ob- 
vious that this flank could not ho secure 
while Schoemer’s force still remained in 


berg, while 30 m. to the N.B., Rokossov- 
BkjTB men reached the coast from KdsUn, 
thereby cutting the Stettin -Danzig road 
and railway and threatening to Isolate 
both Danzig and the Polish port of 
Gdynia from the rest of Germany. Next 
day the main weight of Zhukov’s armies, 
liaving turned westwards towards the 
lower Oder, captured Stargard, together 
with Naiigard and Polzln, all powerful 
strongholds and centres of communication 
In the direction of Stettin. This offensive, 
besides pinn.iug large Oer. armies against 
the Baltic coast, forestalled a Ger. counter- 
offensive which was planned to strike at 
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Courland to occupy the attention of 
Eremenko’s and Maslennikov’s Baltic 
armies and thereby to deny to the Rus- 
sians the use of the ports of Liepaja 
(Libau) and Ventspils while also limiting 
the usefulness of Riga. Tliis explains 
the tenacity with which the Gors. held 
Kdnigsberg and yet more, I^illau, which 
latter boned the only outlet from the 
Frisches Half. In the S., too, the Gers. 
were offering a very dour resistance to 
Marshal Malinovsky on the lower Hron 
rlv. in S. Czechoslovakia. Troops of 
Zhukov’s €irmies, after a month-long siege 
and obstinate fighting, at length on Feb. 
23, conipleterl the rout of the Ger. forces 
encircled In Poznan (Posen i and on that 
day they fully occupied the fortress. 
During the fighting for Poznan the Rus- 
sians took 23,000 prisoners ; In killed 
alone the Geim left over 25,000 on the 
field. 

On March 4 Russian forces. In a spec- 
tacular advance of over 00 m., reached 
the Baltic at two places in Pomerania, 
Zhukov’s troops reaclfed the area of Kol- 


the rigiit flank of the groat Russian 
salient stretching to the middle Odor. A 
powerful concentration of crack Ger. 
units had been amassed in Pomerania 
behind the lino which had been hastily 
improvised after tho Rod Army had 
pierced the ‘ Pomeranian wall * at 
Schnoidemiihl, but Zliukov anticipated 
the Ger. attack by diverting armoured 
units from Brandenburg. After very 
stubborn fight-ing tho strongly-defended 
tn. of Kilstrln on tho B. bank of the Odor 
fell to Zhukov. This was tho prln. Ger. 
strongpoint cramping the Red Army’s 
communications (March 11). During this 
time there was also heavy fighting N.E, 
and E. of Jiako Balaton in Himgaiy whore 
tho Gors. were making frenzied oflorts to 
get back to the Danube, hut their attacks 
were held and Zvolen fell to the Russians 
on March 14. Russian forces advancing 
across the Polish corridor from Pomerania, 
reached Danzig Bay and captured Tezew 
and Ncustadt, outposts of Danzig. Fight- 
ing their way along the Frisches Uafl to 
Ueide-Waldburg tho Kuasians, on March 
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15, split tho Ger. E. Prussian army group 
in two. 

Tho main weight of the Russian offen- 
sive was now directed to tho llanks of the 
E. Front, tho Immediate objectives on the 
N. flank being the Ualtic ports of Gdynia 
and Danzig and the city and fortress of 
Konlgsborg ; on the S., Bratislava and 
Vienna. Konigsberg, tho vory symi>oi of 
Prussian might, was not liglitly t.t» bo over- 
whelmed, the more especially as it had 
been fortified almost beyond measure and 
contained a very largo garrison which had 
been swollen by forces pressed back by 
Gherniakovskv. The c-firrison In Feb. 
had made a very powerful thrust and it 
was only by mid-Marcli that tho Russians 
restored the position by advancing across 
the coastal road linking the Konlgsbei^ 
garrison with tho small iortitlod tn. of 
Brandenburg and bv isolating the Ger. 
garrison in Draunsberg, a powerful 
strongpoint in tiie Ger. defences on the 
shores of Frlscluw Haff lagoon. Marshal 
Vassilievski (ChomiakoAsky’s anccessor) 
took Brannsborg on March 20. Danzig 
was cut off from Gdynia with the capture 
of Zoppot situated on tho coast between 
the two (March 2:1). f>n the 27 th Rokos- 
sovsky's troops occupied a dozen suburbs 
of Danzig and broke into tho centre of the 
city, besides }*»i ’kinc^ into tho tn. of 
Gdynia. Tho latter was ciirried by 
assault on tlie next day, thus giving the 
Russians an important naval base and 
large port on the Baltic. About 9000 
prisoners were taken therfi. At the end 
of the month tho Russians completed the 
capture of Danzig, hoisting the Polish 
flag over the city whoso name was 
changed to the Polish version, Gdansk. 
Danzig had not been Polish since 17U3. 
Some 10,000 Ger. prisoners were captured 
and 30,000 Oers. foil during tho siege. 

Vaaslliovski’s troops coiuploted the 
capture of the city and fortress of Kdnigs- 
berg on April 0. Thus went the most im- 
portant strongliold in tlie Ger. defences of 
E. PnussJa. its capture by the Russians 
meant that, with tho exception of small 
Ger. groups, the Baltic shore was now 
entirely cleared, from tho German pocket 
in Courland to the mouth of the Oder 
opposite Btettin. Now’ that the city had 
fallen, the Rod Array would be able to 
bring up largo quantities of supplies bv 
sea from tho Leuingrad area, avoiding 
the long journey across Russia. During 
the fighting in Konigsberg between 
April 6 and 10, tho Bussians took 92,000 
Ger. prisoners nnd, in that period, the 
Gers. lost In killed alone, 42,000 men. 
Among the prisoners wore four generals 
and 1819 otlier oiHcers. Large captures, 
of guns and tanks were made. 

Capture of tirntislava and Vienna. — The 
Battle for Berlin. — Capture of Stettin and 
Moravska Oetram . — In tlie S. the Gers. 
had staged a tremendous effort to win 
back ground E. of Lake Balaton, in tho 
vain hope of ro-taklug Budapest or, at 
least, to safeguard Vienna, with the view. 

{ losslbly, of building up an ‘ impregnable 
ortress in the iS. of Europe from Municli to 
Hungary and southward to the It. Alps. 
Hence armoured forces were squandered 
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lavishly in all-out attacks on the further 
side of Lake Balaton. The forces of Tol- 
biikliin ‘ cushioned * the Impact of these 
hammer-blows which at length in the 
middle of March began to weaken con- 
siderably and, on the 18th. tho Russians 
had struck back in the direction of the 
Bratislava Gap and Vienna. The speed 
with which Tolbnkhin w’os able to switch 
over to tho offensive is explained by the 
fact that the Soviet Command, all through 
the battles In W. Ilungary, kept its 
operational reserves Intact. He struck 
in IJnngai-y on March 20, and in a week 
his forces were only 30 rn. from the 
Austrian border, os w'oll as driving along 
the N. shores of Lake Balaton on the way 
to Blovcnia. In co-ordinated attacks. 
Marshal Malinovsky, driving along the S. 
bank of the Danube, took the strongholds 
of Gyor an<l Kornarno on March 28, both 
being iinfiortant strongholds in the Ger. 
defences in the dlrec;tioii of Vienna. Tol- 
bukhin crossed tho Austrian frontier 
50 in. S. of Vienna on March 30, while 
Malinovsky forced tho rivs. Hron and 
Nitra and took a number of strongholds 
in the defences in front of Bratislava. 
Wiener Neiistadt. railway junction and 
engineering tn. 22 m. S. of Vienna, was 
occupied by Tolbnkhin on April 3, to- 
gether with Eisenstadt, cap. of Bnrgen- 
land, while on tho same date Malinovsky 
took Kremmtza, 90 m. X.E. of Bratislava, 
and other strongholds S. of that city. 
'I'liis remarkably swift co-ordinated ad- 
vance Wcus now jeopardising linos of vital 
importance to the defence of lower 
Austria. Bratislava, cap. of Slovakia, 
was carried by assault by ftlalinovsky’s 
troops on April 4 and its elimination left 
him free te advance on Vienna from the 
E., while Tollmkhin was coming up from 
tho S. 

Battle was now joined for Vienna, for 
tho Oers., swept back to the very ap- 
proaches by the night of April 3, were 
lighting flerccly to save the Austrian cap. 
Tolbukhin’s ianlts were then in the Baden 
area, 12 m. S. of Vienna, where ho had to 
moot Ger. forces augmented by the de- 
feated and fugitive garrison of Bratislava, 
On April 5 tho Russians were at the gates 
of Vienna and had cut the Vieima-LInz 
highway. Very soon Vienna was almost 
encircled, for Malinovsky was swiftly ad- 
> ancing along tho N. bank of the Danube. 
On the night of tho ilth Tolbiikhin'e 
forces fought their way Into Vienna after 
the city had been under shell -fire for sev. 
hrs. and the Gers. had made a futile broad- 
cast appeal for a last stand by tho gar- 
rison and people. The bells of St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral, which sounded the 
tocsin when tho Turks were at tho gates of 
the city In 1629 and 1983, were again 
pre.8sed Into service by tho Gers. for this 
broadcast. The relative ease with which 
the Russians wore now advancing was 
bought In a long series of floroe battles 
fought mostly between Lake Balaton and 
the Danube, around and In tho heart of 
Budapest and N. of the Danube on the 
banks of its trlb. the Hron. The Gers., 
having, as we have seen, concentrated 
large forces, attacked repeatedly, regained 

E* 
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mniid on both sides of the riv. and, to the | hod been destroyed, and Dan7:lfr captured, 
N. drove the Russians out of their hard- that his plans reached their maturity. 


won brldfrehead on the Hron. Yet 
neither this local success nor that achieved 
on a wider front N. of Lake Balaton ever 
acquired a stratesric siffniUcanoo and their 
essential effect was merely to wear out 
and deplete the forces engaged to such an 
extent that they were utterly unable to 
stand up to the inevitable mighty Russian 
counterblows, which were delivered with 
exemplary promptitude. As the Red 
Army closed in through the Ponzing and 
Favoriten dlsts. of Vienna and passed 
through the electric power station and the 
gasworks on the edge of the I*ratcr, 
bodies of Viennese workmen and students 
came to meet them with red flogs which 
‘ had lain in hiding since the time when 
the display of such flags was proscribed.* 
Thus had the whirligig of thue brought 
its revenge from the days (1934) of Nazi 
persecution when Doilfuss was murdenid. 
Tolbukhin's troops, in co-operation with 
Malinovsky’s, after stubborn fighting In a 
built-up area \V. of the Danube, captured 
all Vienna, having taken 1 30.000 prisoners 
between March 10-Aprll 13, routed 11 
tank divs., destroyed 1345 tanks and 
self-propelled guns and 2250 field pieces. 
The Red Army’s tactics saved most of 
Vienna’s celebrated buildings from serious 
harm. In fighting for the city the Rus- 
sians, instead of advancing along the 
streets, moved through courtyards, break- 
ing down walls where necessary and 
thereby neutralising most enemy flre- 
oints. Such damage as was sustained 
y the SchOnbrunn palace and Parliament 
building was due to Ger. incendiary shells. 
Austrian militiamen assisted the Russians 
In the administration of the city. After 
the bitter fighting in the city cemetery 
Russian soldiers tended the graves of 
Beethoven and Johann Strauss, laying 
a wreath of red rostjs in Strauss's honour. 
But after the Russians had liberated the 
city Oer. thermite shells set many famous 
buudings ablaze and damage was done to 
rathaus, Franz Josef Palace, the 
opera house and part of St. Stephen's 
Cathedral. Exploiting their capture of 
Vienna, Tolbukhin’s forces rapidly ad- 
vanced up the Danube valley, while 
Malinovsky pushed on between the 
Morava and the V^lenna-Bmo highway, 
the Gers.' being hustled back across Lower 
Austria towards Moravia. 

Ger. forces In E. Prussia wore now 
(April 18) confined to a six -mile peninsula 
enclosing the Friesches Hafl and to small 
parts of the capo between Fischhausen 
and Kfinlgsberg, both areas being packed 
with men and equipment including what 
had been evacuated from Danzig and 
Gdynia. These suffered peat damage 
from Russian artillery, which was also 
annihilating the remnants of the enemy 
pressed against the port of Piliau from 
which, just previously, 9000 prisoners had 
been token. 

The BcUtle for Berlin . — ^Zukov began 
the battle for Berlin. The building up of 
the striking-force had been In preparation 
for two months ; but it was not until 
Himmler’s Pomeranian group of armies 


Reconnaissance activity between April 
15-17 increased on the 18th to full-scale 
battles for the estah. of bridge-heads over 
the Oder and Noisso. Muskau and Woiss- 
wasser, 80 m. S.E. of Berlin were captured 
by Konev. A Polish army took Rothen- 
burg. Soon afterwards Konev’s forces 
wore across the R. Spree 1 2 m. from Cott- 
bus. Other Russian troops were in the 
suburbs of Bautzen In Saxony. A second 
Polish army was across the Nelase. By 
the 20th, the Red Anny was ranged in an 
arc about 25 m. from Berlin. Two days 
later Zukov’s and Konev’s troops had 
captured many suburbs of Berlin in ad- 
vances from sev. directions, includlug 
Weissensoe only 3 m. from Unter den 
Linden. From E.N.E. and N. the nrinles 
of Zliukov and from the S. those of Konev, 
were inexorably closing all round the 
doomed Reich cap. During the 22nd, 
over a dozen suburbs were taken. Includ- 
ing Buchbolz, Blankenburg, Olienicke, 
and Liibars, from 3 to 10 m. distant from 
tho centre. Zhukov had brought a huge 
force of armour, accompanied by veteran 
assault troops who had fought at Stalin- 
grad. Those wore now moving on the E. 
and N.E. periphery of Berlin and In tho 
teeth of fanatically desperate resistance 
were challenpng the Ger. artillery. Stor- 
movlk dive-bombers, operating by day 
and night, were sweeping the Ger. lines 
from low altitudes and thwarting counter- 
attacks. The city’s military defence was 
placed under tho command of Liout.-Gen. 
hleymann though later, it was asserted 
that Hitler was directing the defence In 
person. In an hysterical broadcast 
Goebbels declared that all who showed 
cowardice or hoisted the white flag would 
be treated as outlaws. Confidence was 
feU In Moscow t%t Berlin would fall in 
ample time for May Day celebrations and 
already Red Array troops swinging round 
the N. fringe of the cap., were pushing 
towards Spandau, Clmrlottenburg and 
Potsdam to the S.W. Hut following his 
usual practice of withholding Information 
until he could announce an accomplished 
fact, it was not until April 23 that StoJln 
announced that the Ilussians had * broken 
Into Berlin.* Zhukov’s forces, after pas- 
sing to the offensive from their bridge- 
heads on tlie W. bank of the Oder, broke 
through strongly fortified and deeply 
staggered Ger. defences covering Berlin 
from the E. and in less than a week had 
advanced from 40 to 62 ra. During this 
time they captured the tns. of Frankfurt, 
Wandlitz, Oranlcnburg, Blrkonworder, 
Pankow, Friedrlchsfelde, Karlshorst, 
Kfipcnick Geuningsdorf-^all at distances 
ranging from 15 to 4 m. from the centre. 
Konev had broken Into the city from the 
S. also through deeply echeloned defences, 
on the Nelsse, and had advanced from 5() 
to 95 m., occupying tho Important tn. of 
Cottbus and also LUben, Zossen, Luoken- 
walde, Toltow and othet^. At the same 
time in the direction of Dresden, other 
forces of Marshal Konev had reached the 
Elbe. The assault on Berlin raised the 
Russian mood to a pit/ch of exaltation 
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comparable only to that witneesod in the cap. the Red Army, having: taken Moabit 
historic battle for Stalingrad. Guardsmen bordering on the Tlergarten (Zoologdoid 
went into battle with small red flags like a Gardens) and the Anhalter Station, had 
relay-runner’s token, passing them on to ringed the inner area and backed its way 
comrades us they fell. When the first through almost to the edge of the Tier- 
heights were taken these emblems flut- garten. Civilians, crazed with hunger and 
tered all along the crest of the hills N.E. shell-shock, wore looting shops. The 
of the city. police were helpless and manv sought 

When, on April 25, the armies of safety in surrender. On April 30 Zukov*s 
Zhukov and Konev Joined hands, N.W. of troops hoisted the banner of victory on 
Potsdam, Berlin was surrounded and all the Reichstag building. They also cap- 
roads leading westward from the cap. tured the central post office building, the 
were cut. The Red Army was now strlk- building occupied by the ministry of 
ing relentlessly towards the centre of Internal affairs and 200 blocks of bnlldlngs 
Berlin from N., E., and S. Most of the In the central part of the cltv. Strong 
factory diet, was already in their hands, Russian units were now massing on the 
and tank, aircraft and gun factories were N. bonk of the Spree for an assault on the 
captured on the same date. The fighting administrative dist. of Berlin. Berlin 
was bitter in the extreme, each side em- was now shaken to its foundations by 
ploying a groat amoimt of artillery, allied bombing and Russian shelling and 
probably greater than was ever gathered Ger. artillery fire. It had become a dty 
together in any battle for a city. Ger. of collar or cave-dwellers. In the oenti^ 
preparations for the defence were designecl fanatics continued their futile resistance-- 
in the hope of absorbing the Russian remnants of the Ninth Array, members of 
forces by attrition at as many points as the Schutzstaffel, Hitler’s personal guards 
possible over a wide region of built-up — sev. divs. strong and lacking nothing in 
areas. At every cross-road were concrete ammunition and weapons. On May 1 
forts, and among tho ruins artillery was the Rod Army, hoping to be able to oele- 
widelv dispersed, together with heavy brate the day with the full capture of 
machine-guns. But the Russians were Berlin, turned every gun and mortar they 
skilled and experienced in street-fighting could muster on to the small area Into 
and spread confusion in tho Ger. ranks by which the Gers. had now been compressed, 
fighting their w...’' as in Vienna, through Dive-bombers and Stormovlks added to 
yards, walls, and buildings, whore possible t he fury. Tanks and mobile guns, which 
thereby avoiding the roads. Next oven- crossed tho Spree In tho teeth of strong 
ing (April 26) the Russians took tho suburb opposition three days previously to lead 
and radio centre of Kfinigswusterhausen, tho attack on the Reichstag building, 
the Industrial centre of Bionieusstadt, ancl were now in great force in the Tiergarten. 
Dahiotn. That day regiment after regi- The tire of tho Ger. artillery at length 
ment of Soviet, troops poured into Berlin began to slacken. The important dlsts. 
foregathering for tho final asManlt. Tho of Oharlottonburg and Schocneborg were 
wide four-lane highways converging on cleared the same day. In the mld.st of 
the cap. were packed with guns, tanks, this conQlot it was announced on the Ger. 
lorries and amphibious vehicles. Every- wireless that Hitler had fallen at his post 
whore, on vehicle, street, wall and fence in tho Reich chauceUery ' fighting to his 
appeared the slogan ‘ Dayosh Berlin’ last breath against Bolshevism’ (May 
CLet us have Berlin *). From all sidc-s and also that Adm. DOnitz (g.r.) was his 
now Russian guns were turned on tho siicces.sor. It was at this very moment 
centre, while behind the advancing Red that Himmler (g.v.) had offered immediate 
Army the subjugated ter. was quiet. The unconditional surrender to America and 
Gers. were using all types of artillery for Britain and was expected to follow up his 
street fighting and tho Luftwa.ffc was now offer by Including Russia. Ddnitz, how- 
chlefly in battles over tho city In ami ever, describing himself as head of the 
around the huge column of smoke that i^tate and commander-in-chief, said that 
was rising from its heart. Qer. civilians he would continue the struggle ‘ to save 
sought refuge behind the Ger. lines, tho German people from destruction by 
They included many workers from the the Bolshevists.’ 

fa< 5 tory dists., some of whom bad re.sistod Meanwhile during thij struggle for 
with arms tho attorapta of tho OosUipo Berlin other Russian armies were con- 
to force them into the city. On the tinning their rapid advance westward, 
following day (April 27) the Russians took N.W. of Dresden Konev’s forces crossed 
the suburbs of Spandau, I*otsdara and the Elbe on April 25 and, the same day, 
Rathenau and. In the cap. Itself, the Vassillevsky’s troops at last captured 
industrial dist. of Neukfillu, besides tho I’illau, larm port and naval base on the 
vital airport of Tempelhof. Gers, and Baltic, Next day Rokossovsky, after 
Russians wore now using ammunition of a new crossings of the Oder, captured Stet- 
kind far more destructive than ever tho tin, the Pomerian cap., together with 
Gers. used against tho Russian cities, many other smaller tns. Prenzlau, 30 m. 
Under this concentration of fire whnt re- S.VV. of Stettin, fell to Rokossovsky the 
mained of Berlin after the allied air raids following day. 

now suffered tromendous damage. Fartii- It had now for some time been obvious 
liar architectural features wore fast dis- that tho W. and Russian Allies would 
appearing in plies of rubble through which soon meet in Germany and accordingly 
the Rassians cleared narrow lines for their military arrangements were made for 
infantry. At the end of the sixth day that contingency to be fulfilled without 
(April 29) of the battle in the streets of the confusion. The actual Joining bands 
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took plaoo on April 27 on the Kibe In the re^on of the Oder estuary they were un- 
area of Torgau, N.E. of Leipzig and the able to do so and many prisoners were 
signtfloanoe of the juncture was that taken on the UaltJo coast, where Swlne- 
Germany had now been cut in two. In the inllnde and Peenemilnde were among the 

5., troops of Eremenko’s Fourth Uk- last Ger. tns. taken by the Russians In the 
rainian Front carried by storm the tn. of war. There bitter street fighting in 
Moravska Ostrava, the Important Czech Prague, but confusion was fast spreading 
industrial centre standing at the entrance among the Ger. troops, for while some 
to the famous strategic IMomvian Gap. were giving up and being disarmed, others 
<April 30). Next day Russian captures went on fighting and yet others remained 
included Strals\md and Brandenburg in barracks. Allied divisions wore fast 
(cap. of the prov). In the four months approaching the city, Gen. Patton up- 
ended April 30 or since the opening In Jan. preaching from the S.W. near Pilsen and 
of the final Russian offensive the Gera, the Russians from the E., but over a 
lost on the E. front more than 800,000 hundred miles away, Gen. Patton’s tanks 
officers and men in prisoners and about rolled into I'ilsen early on May 6, the 

1.000. 000 In killed. During that period population openly singing the Czech 
the Rod Anny liud captured or destroyed national anthem for the fimt time for six 

6.000 Ger. aeroplanes, 1200 tanks and years. When the tanks first came In 

self-propelled gims and more than 23,000 Ger. snipers fired under cover of white 
other gun®. flags, and street battles between Czech 

Berlin Surrendered, — Fall of Pilsen and patriots and Ger. snipers continued for 
Surrender of Breslau and J>re8den. — Ger- some hrs. in the centre of the city. The 
man Cajritulaiion on the Kasiem Front . — next day Lieut. -Gen. Majewlski, com- 
Liberation of ProQue . — The garrison of mander of the Ger. garrison of Pilsen shot 
Berlin surrendered on May 2. Over himself after surreudering with his stall 

100.000 prisoners were taken on that and to the Anier. forces. The nrreat Skoda 

next day. The destruction of the encircled works, which had boon at a standstill for 
Ger. groups S.E. of tho city \\n» completc^d some time, were foumi to have been twf»- 
the same day. During tho battles for fifths destroyed by allied bombing. There 
Berlin In the previous week Ger. killed was a citizens’ revolt in Prague, and the 
numbered 60,000. All through the night Czech National Committee Issued broad- 
of May 2, in the glare of searchlights, cast appeals for speedy allied help against 
columns of Ger. prisoners streamed from some 300 tanks whli h tho Gera, wore 
the centre of the devastated cap. towards believed to have at their command, 
camps on the periphery. Great numbers Breslau surrendered at last, to Marshal 
were half-crazed by the ordeal of shelling Konev, on May 7, over 40,000 Gers. being 
and bombing through which they had captured. The city had susUilned a siege 
passed. Shaggy-haired, boarded and of 82 days, li was completely invested on 
grimy they emerged, wearing white arm- Feb. 14 and since then it had been crumb- 
fete, from bunkers, tube-stations, drain- ling to pieces, block by block, In bitter 
pipes and piles of ruins. Hitler, It was street fighting. Dresden fell to Konev 
stated by the Gers., had fallen among the on the following day being the Inst tn. 
defenders. Tho battles for Berlin had of any major importance then still held by 
lasted for 17 days and the capture of the Ger. forces. On l^^ie same day Eremenko 
^ty, synchronising with the vast sur- captured Olornouc on the Morava, lint 
renders to Field-Marshals Alexander and apart from fighting In a few isolated little 
Montgomery {see Italian Front ; We.s- pockets, notably in Czechoslovakia, whore 
TERN Front) heraUled the virtual end of Patton’s forces were marohlng to Join up 
the war in Europe. with the Ruasinna, the end bad come on 

But there still romnlnod a number of the E. a.s on the W. Frout, The end of 
pockets of resistance, including the Ger. rcwistance came on May Jf with the 
^Bohemian fortress.’ Gen. Eremenko, final at;t of surrender to the Allies. {See 
advancing along the E. approaches, took Wkstkrn Front in Second World 
the strong bastion of Teschon on May 3. War.) This was a repetition of Gen. 
His group of armies, which till tlien had Jodi’s .surrender at Kheims to Gen. Eisen- 
been handicapped by tho difficulties of bower on May 7, but was now mode to all 
fighting on a front liveu by formidable the Allire, including Russia. This act of 
mt. ranges, had now roache<i more favour- surrender was siguod in Berlin by Field- 
able toi^n. The fall of Taschen, on the Marshal Keitel, Adm. Friedeburg and Air 
Czech-Pollsh border marked tho bi-eak- Col. Gen. Btumpf and it was an uncondi- 
down of Ger. resistance between Opava tional surrender of all Ger. armed forces 
and the W. Beeklds and cleared the way for on land, at sea and in the air to the 
a general advance through the famous Supremo Commander, Allied Expedltion- 
Moravian Gate. As late us May « the ary Force, represented by Air Chief Mor- 
Gers. were still putting up stiff resistance shal Tedder, Deputy 8 ut^reme Commander 
In Moravia to the Russian forces of Gen. of that force and simnltaneously to the 
Bremenko and Marshal Malinovsky. The Supremo High Command of the Red 
MneraJ advance towards the important Army, represented by Marshal Zhukov, 
tn. and bastion of Olomonc. however, was Gen. Spaatz of the U.B. Air Forces, and 
In full swing. In the N., Rokossovsky Gen. de Lattre de Tassigny of the French 
took the Is. of Rfigen. Elsewhere on the First Army, signed as witnesses. 

B. Front the operations were marked by There was no need for Patton’s foroes 
tlw Oer. Army’s desperate attempts to to oontlnne their advance into Czeoho- 
^Usengage in their eagerness to surrender Slovakia ; for Russian tanks under Gens, 
to the Brit, and Amer. forces. In the Rybaiko and Lelushenko turned from 
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Berlin in a awlft rush southward on May 3. 
They crossed the DroRdon-Leipzle hlsrh- 
way W. of the Elbe, thundered throi^h 
the so-called Saxon Switzerland and brolce 
Into Bohemia In an operation of firreat 
audacity. There was hard llsrhtins of very 
varied nature over rivs., through forests 
and mt. country, the tanks entering 
Prague from the N.W. In loss than six 
days from their start, a distance of 160 m. 
Marshal Konev, commander of the forces 
which had thus liberated Prague, arrived 
in the city on Mey 11. Following this 
operation the Russian tanka drove S. to 
Pribram to join hands with other powerful 
Russian forces crossing S.W. Bohemia. 
Between May 3-12 nearly 500,000 Ger. 
prisoners were taken between the Sudeten 
Mts. and the Austrian Alps. 

It is now well-known that Patton was 
prevented from entering Prague in order 
to allow Soviets the credit for liberation. 
But he could have entered 3 days before 
the Russians, and saved nmny Czech 
lives. 

See also Grrece, Second World War 
Oampaiqns in ; Naval Operations iv 
Second World War ; Polish Cam- 
paigns IN Second World War ; Wes- 
tern Front in Second World War. 

See I. Ehrenburg, Russia at IVar, 
1943 : W. E. D. Allen and P. Muratoff. 
The Russian C'^mpawns of 1941-4S, 1944, 
and The Huimian • arapaxgns of 1944-4S, 
1946 ; A. Tolstoy, My Oountru, 1944 ; E. 
Snow, Olory and Bondage, 1945 ; A. 
Worth, The Year of Stalingrad, 1940; 
I. S. Isakov, The Red Fleet in the Second 
iVorld War, 1947 ; L. M. Oliassin, His- 
taire miliUnre de la seconds guerre mondiale 
1939-45, 1947 ; T. IHievier, Stalingrad (a 
novel), Munich, 194 7 : C, Falls, The 
Second World War, 1948. 

Eastern Question, The, an expression 
which denved Its origin fi’om the problems 
oonneoted with the existence of a portion 
of the Ottoman Eni]>ire <n Europe. The 
main nspeots of tho problem wore the 
Htnu?glos of tho Christian populations in 
Turkey to regain their lands and rights 
and the efforts of Russia to obtain free 
entry Into the Mediterranean Sea through 
Turkish ter. Connected with tho Jailer 
aspect was the attitude of other European 
Fowei*s, wlio had no desire to see Rusmu 
gain a strategic advantage which might in 
tho event of war bo turned against tlie 
countries bordering the Mediterrnnemi 
Sea. There was also a strong desire iu 
Greece to rctmiu CJoiLstantlnoplo, whic h 
had boon captured by the Turks in 1 leJ. 
Tho question became one of flrat-clcLSR im- 
portance to Euroiiean statesmen in 18U7, 
but tho CongiTss of Vienna failed to make 
Turkey comply with Its terms ; from 
which clroumsRince Russia gained con- 
siderable prestige in view of the fact that 
she had contended that the question was a 
purely local one, and this failure appetirod 
to conffnn that view. In 1850 France 
raised the question with Turkey regarding 
the right to protect Catholics in Turkey 
and tho guardianship of tho holy places in 
Palestine. Franco oonsidei'ed that she 
still hod these rights, but the matter was 
oontestod by Russia, who made a similar 


olalm. No agreement was reached, and 
the Crimean War resulted. The Serbs 
had for ages endured miiob from the 
Turks, but in 18G2 they drove them team 
Belgrade, a success which, however, only 
served to intensify the dlffloultles among 
tho Christians of Herzegovina. This even- 
tually forced them to revolt against 
Turkish rule In 1 875. Afraid of the inter- 
vention of tho Great European Powers, 
Turkey made a show of granting certain 
measures of reform, but as these weie 
proved to be worthless (and in view of the 
Muslim massacre of the Fr. and Oor. con- 
suls at ^lonika In May 1876), tho Berlin 
Note was sent to the Porte requiring it to 
give guarantees for the execution of the 
reforms. As, however. Groat Britain did 
not assent to tho Note, Turkey believing 
she had the moral support of the Brit. 
Gov., took no action. Bulgaria also re- 
volted against Turkey in 1875, but this 
was quelled by wholesale massacre. In 
1877 Russia, Serbia, and Rumania de- 
clared war on Turkey, the battles round 
Plevna being the most notable of this cam- 
paign. "ITie allies swept on to Adrlan- 
ople, and by Feb. 1878 were In sight of 
Constantinople, when the Brit. Gov., 
alarmed at their success and apprehensive 
of its oonsequencos, sent a fleet to defend 
Constantinople. The war was brought 
to a close by the Treaty of Berlin, under 
which Turkey lost much ter. The E. Q. 
became acute again in 1895, when Turkey 
embarked on a career of massacre of the 
Armenians in spite of strong representa- 
tions fi*om Great Britain and France. 

.Inst before the First World War the 
Balkan War (q.e.) of 1912-13 brought 
about certain territorial adjustments 
which Irritated most countries concemwJ 
and wore one of the contributory causes 
of tho First World War. The E. Q., as 
such, however, lost its significance after 
Turkey had lost most of its European ter. 
See also Turkey. See E. A. FYeeman, 
attoman Pov'cr in Europe, 1877 ; T. 
Comyn-Platt, The Turk in the Balkans, 
I90t> ; J. A. R. Marriott, The. EasUm 
Question, 1917 ; E. Drianlt, La Question 
d*()rient depuis ses origines iusqu' d la paij^ 
de Stxrres, 1921, and La Quest ioxi d*Orient 
vns 37, 1937 ; W. Miller, The Otiwnan 
Empire and its successors, 19:'.l. 

Eastern Rumelia, see Bui^aria. 

East Flanders, prov. of Belgium, with 
Ant^\erp to the E., HriiLaut to tho S.K., 
and W. Flanders to the y.W. tt includes 
the basin of the Scheldt, and under skilful 
cultivation yields excellent crops, sugar- 
beet, flax, and hops t-spcelally in the VVoes 
•list., which was once barren marsh. There 
Is u conshlerablo trade in flowers and tex- 
tile mamifs. The chief tns. are Ghent, the 
cap. (pop. 162,100), the fie<‘ond port of 
Belgium; St. Nicoloa (13,600); and 
Alost (42,000). The area Is 1,147 sq. 
m. Pop. estlrnatcd 1,212,000. 

East Friesland (Ost Friesland) now 
forms part of the dist. of Auricb In Han- 
over, Germany. It is bounded on the N. 
by tho N. Sea, and W. and E. by Holland 
and OldoAbuig respectively. Like W. 
Friesland is flat and low, but the waste 
lauds have been reclaimed and the 
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Frisians live by agriculture as well as by 
fishing. 

East Ham, municipal bor. of S. Essex, 
England. It adjoins West Ham, and is 
Included in greater London. Pop. 143,000. 

East Hampton, township of Suffolk co.. 
New York, U.S.A., In the S.E. of Long Is. 
It is a favourite summer resort and much 
frequented by artists and tourists during 
the season. Silverware is manuf. here. 
E. H. has many old churches and educa- 
tional estabs. Pop. 2000. 

Easthampton, tu. of Hampshire co., 
Massachusetts, with manuf s. of textiles, 
rubber, thread, and fireproof doors. 
Pop. 10,300. 

East India Company, company founded 
for the purposes of trading with India and 
the E. Indies. It receiv^ed its original 
charter at the hands of Queen Elizabeth 
in 1600, and this charter, at first granted 
for fifteen years, was subsequently granted 
for over by James I. Companies for 
similar purposes bad been already formed 
in the great maritime nations of Europe. 
It was in fact the monopoly of trade by 
Dutch E. I. C. which led to the foundation 
of the Eng. E. I. O. in the year already 
mentioned. The first governor of the 
company was Sir Thomas Smythe, and 
the company early estab. a trade, not 
only with the stations which it founded 
on the coasts of India, but with the Far E. 
as well. The early ventures (usually 
private ones) of the company were en- 
tirely successful, and huge profits were 
realised. The competition of the Eng. 
aroused the anger and jealousy of tlie 
Dutch and led to many quarrels between 
them. These culminated In the massacre 
of Ambogna, when the Dutch captured 
and Ill-treated a number of Eng. traders. 
The indignity was never forgotten, but 
for the time the Eng. traders confined 
their attentions to the mainland of India, 
leaving the is. to the Dutch. The trade 
with India led to the building of fine 
merchant vessels, and the palm of mer- 
cantile shipping must be ^ven to the 

g .I.O. up to the ' nineteenth cenUiry- 
urlng the seventeenth century the com- 
pany began to spread and to gam ter. It 
built fortresses, raised troops, and gained 
general recognition, but still In quite a 
sme^ way. This monopoly was inter- 
rupted by the advent of a number of 
interlopers who, feeling that tlicy had 
equal rights with the company to trade, 
did so. The company appealed against 
the interlopers, but it was held that except 
by special Act of Parliament all lirit. 
subjects had the right to trade with India 
Q694). In 1698 one may say a new 
B. I. C. sprang into being, when by loan 
of £2,000,000 bo the state, the company 
was reorganised and relnstitutod. Quar- 
rels between the rival companies con- 
tinued down to the reign of Queen Anne, 
and the gov. only renewed privileges to 
the original company after obtaining largo 
grants of money. The company still re- 
mained merely a trading concern, and its 
anthorl^. as stated In the charter of 

S iueen Elizabeth, still held good. But 
nilng t^e eighteenth century the rivalry 
of France and England extended to India, 


and gradually the company rose, after the 
victories of Clive, to the position of a 
ruling power. The company still hold un- 
checked power over its servants and 
soldiers, imtil the Regulating Act, 1773. 
created a governor-general, appointed by 
the company, but approved of by the 
Crown. A council of four was also created 
together with a court of judicature. 
Pitt’s India Bill (1784) created a Hoard of 
Control and gave the politiad. financial 
and military control into the hands of the 
gov. Indian policy was no longer a matter 
for the company but for the gov. Gradually 
the monopolies of tho company were taken 
away, and the company in this way ceased 
to be a trading company at all, but merely 
an administrative body. Finally, aft<)r 
the disaster of tho Mutiny (I8r)7), the en- 
tire administration of India passed into 
the hands of the Crown (August 1868), 
Florence Bowman and Ether Roper, 
Traders, 1924 ; VV. Foster, A’ast [ndia 
House, 1924 ; O. Grey, Merchant Venturers 
of London, 1932 ; C. O. Fawcett, Emjlish 
Factories in India, 1936 ; R. H. Mottrnra, 
Traders Dream, 1939 ; C. Lestock Reid, 
Commerce and ConqueM, 1948. 

East Indies is opposed lo the broadest 
sense to W, Indies, the name given by 
early explorers to is. in the Atlantic which 
they believed to bo off tho coast of India. 
It thus includes India and many gi-oups of 
is. in tho Poclflo, But tho name is com- 
monly used of the Malay Archipelago, and 
especially of the Dutch E. Indies iq.v.). 
This archipelago is the largest cluster of is. 
in the world. It lies to the S.E. of Asia, 
and to the N. and N.W. of Australia, 
between 95® and 141® E. long., and 6® and 
11® S. lat. Borneo — which is larger than 
the Brit. Isles — the Philippines, Java, 
Sumatra, and Ball must once have formed 
part of the Asiatic continent ; the shallows 
about them — nowhere are the surrounding 
seas deeper than '*'250 ft. — indicate that 
they are summits of subniergod hills. The 
Investigations of botanists mid zoologists 
all go to prove that the more easterly is. 
are closely associated with Australia. It 
is a curious fact that of the two adjacent 
volcanic is. of Bali and Lombok, separated 
by a na^rrow but very deep channel. Ball 
is entirely Asiatic In fauna and flora, Lom- 
bok markedly Australasian. In other 
cases tho Asiatic and Australasian char- 
acteristics merge in tho central is. and only 
become marked in those near the con- 
tinents. Tin, malachite, copper, petro- 
leum, and precious stones are tho chief 
source of mineral wealth. There are 
many volcanoes, and the soil, os might bo 
expected, is very fertile, yielding sugar, 
coffee, rice, maize, ten, coconuts, plan- 
tains, and spices in plenty. The land is, 
however, covered, for the most part, in un- 
explolted forest. Java, the most devel- 
oped of the Is., shows what riches could 
be produced were they all as systemailoally 
cultivated. Their natural resources are 
Immense. Java, Sumatra, and Indo- 
nesia form part of the Indonesian Union, 
under the Joint sovereignty of the Nether^ 
lands and the Indonesian Republic. Parts 
of Borneo, Timor, and New Guinea a.re in- 
cluded In the Dutch E. Indies. In 1898 
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the Philippines were ceded by Spain to 
the U.S.A. but gained their Independence 
as a republic In 1946 ; Portugal holds a 
part of Timor ; N. Horneo is a Brit, pro- 
tectorate, as is Papua, the S.E. part of 
New Guinea. The N.K. part of that is. 
was formerly a Gur. possession, but now 
constitutes, with the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, the Mandated Ter. of New Guinea. 
The native population includes Papuans 
or Melanesians and Malays. 

See also Dutch East Ixdirs ; Bornko ; 
Indonesia ; Java, etc. See O. T. Ray- 
nal, Histoire Philosophique et politique des 
Hablisseraents et du commerce des euro- 
p^jcns dans les deux Indes, 1780 ; Augusta 


to form E. Lancs. Regiment. The 30th 
was raised in 1702 as Marines, and serv^ 
at the capture of Gibraltar, 1704 : thence 
in W. Indies, America, and in fleet against 
Fr. coast. In 1782 It was named * The 
Cambridgeshire Hogt.,* served under 
Abercromby in Egypt 1801, and went 
through Peninsular Campaign with Wel- 
lington. It was In the Crimean War, and 
later went to Canada. The 59th was 
raised in 1755, and served in the Amer. 
War of Independence. In 1782 it was 
called the * 2nd Nottinghamshire Regt.,' 
and afterwards took port in Moore's re- 
treat on Corunna, the Peninsular Cam- 
paign and the B. of Waterloo. It then 
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de Witt, Island’ India, 1923 ; R. Kennedy, 
The Ageless Indies, 1942 ; B. Lasker. 
Peoples of South- East Asia, 1944 ; tl. 
Daniel, Islands of the East Indies, 1944 
East Indies, Dutch, see Dutch Easi 
Indies. 

East Kazakhstan, Region of the Kazaldi 
S.S.R., Soviet (Jenlrel Asia. 

East Kent Regiment, see Buffs. 
Eastlake, Sir Charles Look (1793-1865), 
Eng. painter, was f(»r some time a pupil ot 
Haydon, a fellow Devonian. He once saw 
Napoleon, a captive on the fJellerophon, 
in the harbour of his native Plymouth, and 
later executed a fine life-sized portrait ol 
the emperor largely frtjru sketches made 
on that occ»i8lon. From 1817-30 he livcxl 
chiefly In Rome, and hecarao 11. A. In 1830. 
In 1860 ho was president of the Royal 
Academy, and having been appointed 
director of the National Gallery In 1855, 
he exerted his influence towards improving 
the It. schools. In his best work, such as 

* Christ lamenting over Jerusalem,' 1843 : 

* Pilgrims arriving in sight of Rome/ 
1828 ; and ' Byron's Dream,' 1834, it is 
grace and flnish which impress. 

East Lancashire Regiment, formerly 

30th and 59th regiments, linked in 1881 


served in Gibraltar, West Indies, China 
and Afghanistan. The East Lancashire 
Regiment served In South African 0am- 
l>aign ; raised seventeen battalions during 
Klrat World War, which served in Franco, 
Flanders, Macedonia, Gallipoli, Egypt, ana 
Mesopotamia. In the Second World War 
the regiment fought on the VW Front and 
in France. They were engaged in es- 
pecially heavy fighting in the vicinity of 
Goch and other tns. in the Rhineland. 

Eastland, city of Texas co., seat of E, 
Co. Centre of oil producing region. Pop. 
5000. 

Eastleigh and Bishopstoke, two tns. in 
Hampshire, England. The rolling stock 
v\ork8 of the former S. Railway are hero. 
Eastleigh is 2 m. and Bisliopstoke 5 m. 
N.N.K. of Southampton. Pop. of East- 
leigh and Bishopstoke 26,000. 

East Liverpool, city of Columbiana co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Ohio H., 44 m. 
W.N.W. of Pittsburgh by rail. Pottery 
and earthenware are its chief manofs. 
Pop. 23,500. 

East London, seaport of S.E. Cape Pro- 
vince at the mouth of the Baualo K. 
543 m, by sea from Capo Town, and 253 m. 
from Durban, 665 m. from Johannesburg 
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and 1222 in. from Bulawayo. It fs the 
prin. wool port of S. Africa, and has 
fumituro, textile, metal-ware, and food 
manufs. Ita pier is 1289 ft. In len^h with 
promenade (lock, and the haibour has a 
tninin? basin which permits 20,000-tou 
liners to enter, diarharRe and load carRfK^s, 
and turn about. There are eev. colleRca 
and many schools, and a lino new post 
ofiBce, city hall, and i)nblic library. 
Queen’s Park is one of the largest in 
South Africa and the esplanade one of the 
finest. The beautiful scenery and excjel- 
lent bathing make it a popular seaside 
resort. The site of K. L. was discovered 
In 1836 by John Bailie, im Eng. settlor, 
who reached S. Africa in 182(1 ; and 
the hrat steps to founding a pcttlement 
there were taken in about 1847 by Capt. 
Wm. Baker who gave the name of Fort 
Glamorgoii to the place. Pop. (white), 

38.300, (coloured). 4.979. 

East Lothian, or Haddingtonshire, S.E. 
maritime co, of Scotland, bounded by 
the firth of Forth and the N. Sea, and 
the cu. of Berwick and Midlothian. Its 
surface is generally hilly, ^vith the Lam- 
merniuirs (1300 ft.) in the S., and the 
scattered peaks of Traprain Law (724 ft.), 
Berwick Law (612 ft.), and Tarleton Hill 
^90 ft.). The only Imjmrtant riv. is the 
Tyne (28 m.). Coal and iron are mined 
and limestone quarried lu various dtsts.. 
but the chief industries arc agric., and the 
00 . haa been noted for the richness of Its 
grain and green crops. Fishing is also 
largely followed. The chief tas. are Had- 
dington, Dunbar, North Berwick, and 
PrestOQpans. The area is 267 sq. m. Pop. 
52,500. 

East Main, former name of the portion 
of Labrador peninsula (Hudson Bay Ters.) 
bounded N, by Hud.son Strait, W, by 
Hudson Bay, S. by Quebec. It is now the 
Ungava dnl. of the dominion of Canada, 
with a scanty Indian pop. 

East and West Mailing, two adjoinmg 
pars, in Kent. England, in the Midway 
div. E. Mailing is 4 m. W, of Maidstone, 
and W. Mailing 3 4 nf. W.N.W. The latter 
bks the remaiiLs of a Benedictine minncry 
founded in 1090. Pop. of lural dist. 

38.300. 

East Moline, city of Kook Is. co., 
Illinois, U.i 3 .A.,on the Mississippi K., with 
important manufs. Pop. 12,3n(). 

Easton : (1) Cap. of Nortliuinjiton co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on Delaware 11., 
above the rapids, at tiie conUumce of 
Lehigh R., about 60 ra. from PhiludeJpliia. 
It is on various railways, and connected 
with New Jersey and South K. by l)ridges. 
The fine public buildings include Lafayette 
College (PrehbyL*rian, 1826). There are 
important and various manufs., iiicludin^r 
steel, cement, slate, silk, doors, [uunos, 
fire-escapes, furniture, pumps, dental 
supplies, and machinery. The bell rung 
to Buniiiion the i^eople to lK;ar the Declara 
tion of ludependcncje still liangs in the 
court house. Pop. 33,300. (2) Tn. of 

Bristol co., Mftfisachusetts, U.S.A.. 9 m. 
from Ts unton.'" There are iron foundries 
and munufs. of aatcjinobiles, shovels, and 
wire goods. Pop. 5,100, 

East Orange, city of Essex oo., Now 


Jersey, U.S.A., adjoining Newark, 12 m. 
from New VTork, of wiilch it forms a 
suburb. It has wide, wmll shaded streete 
and many attractive hou.ses. There ore 
electrical works and innnufs. of phar- 
maceutical supplies. Pop. 68,900. Seji 
VVhittemoro, The founders and Builders 
of the Oranges t 1896. 

East Palestine, city of Coluiubiana co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., manufs. automobile tyres, 
cliiua wares, etc. l*op. 3,106, 

East Pittsburgh, bor. of Allegheny co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 12 m. S.E. of Pitts- 
burgh. Manufs. electrical apparatus. 
Pop. 6000. 

East Point, suburb of Atlanta, Georgia, 
U.S.A. l»op. 12,400. 

Eastport, city and port of entry oi 
Washington co., Maine, U.S.A., on Moose 
Is. in Passaiuaij noddy Bay. It is on the 
U.8. eastern frontier ; Fort Sullivan de- 
fends the harbour. Fishing and imnlier 
trade are the chief industries, and it has 
sardine canning estabs. I’op. 3 >00. 

East Providence, tu. and post vil. of 
Providence co., Rhode Is., U.S.A., 
separatcHl from Providence by the 8eo- 
kouk (Blackstone) It., on Narrugansett 
Bay. It is a summer resort. Oysters are 
shipped and there are chemical, paper, and 
electric works, and a bleachory. Pop. 
32,100. 

East Prussia, formerly the detached 
ea#;ttU'nmost prov. of tlio I’rcKi .State of 
ITussia, Germany, with an area in 1939 of 
13,043 sq. m. ami a pop. of 2,280,000. It 
Is now divided between Russia, as part of 
the U.S.F.S.U. and Poland, known as 
Masuria. Its pre-war cap. was Konigs- 
berg, renamed Kaliningrad in 1 9 1 6. Other 
chief tns. are Tilsit, lnsU*rburg, Elbing 
(Elblag), Braunsberg (Hraniewo), Allen- 
steiii (Olsztyn), Guiirbinncn Ost<‘rode, and 
Marienbnrg (Malboig). Oats, rye, pota- 
toes and lldx were IJic chief products and 
liorse.s and catllc^vcrc bri'd, there was 
nimdj fishing, and amber wiis iouiid in 
some Iocalirie>?. A largo part of E. P. is 
forest, moor and bog, and wolves and 
lynxes still survive. Unprejudiced ex- 
nininatioii does not bear out the tradition 
that K. P. v\as the fiome of ' ITussianism ’ 
or the fans cl uriijo nf Gcr. militarism. It 
was a typical Eabterii (for. j rov., with 
great estates rat her less i»redouiinant than 
elsewhere, and like all (iermaiiy E. of the 
Elbe it was colonial land or land recon- 
quered In the Inst six hundred years from 
the Slavs. But unhko the ‘ march * 
land^ won back by secular firinoofl, E. P, 
was the relic of a crusading order, the 
Teutonic Knights, who, in the early fif- 
teenth century, were finally defeated by 
the I’oles at the great battle of Tannoii- 
berg and their ter, reduced to the 

land round their two great crusading 
castles Marienburg and; Konigsberg or 
roughly the modern ter. of E. P. It is 
sometimes thought that tlie crusading 
militarism of the Teutofiio Knights was 
the source of Oer. nithhjgsuess In war, but 
the Uicory tias no warrdkity in hist. lu 
the seventeenth century the landowners of 
E. P.. far from ujanJfoitbiag a habit of 
nilUtant Bcrvlllty, pursued a constitu- 
, tional struggle with the Elector of Bran- 
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denbaiv. In the nliieteeuth contiiry, far 
from aidJnjf the PruHsian mflitari'its to 
dominate Germany, K. 1^. took the load 
against them and the liberals of the Prus- 
sian I’aiilauient who resisted liismarck’s 
unconstitutional system w'ere largely 
representatives of K. Prussian rural con- 
stituencies. In fact the Uer. fanners and 
traders from E. P. showed the rough Inde- 
pendence and courage which not .seldom 
characterise a colonial people. Later the 
Junker landowners and liberal farmers 
composed their differences and united in 
on agrarian organisation known os the 
Landbund. In the nineteenth century 
E. P. wOvS not notably or oggroasively 
nationalistic in the coniiict with the 
Polos, and in fact produced the few Ger. 
radicals who wanted to co -operate with 
the Poles in a common war of liberation 
against Russian Tsardom. After IDli) 
when W, Prussia and l*oynania were in- 
corporated m Poland, E. 1^. became the 
isolated advanced post of Gor. nationaliLy 
in E. Europe for the (irst time since the 
awalcenin^ of national consciousness, and 
its frontier nationalism tended to bo 
magnified as a symliol of the national 
struggle, mainly by the propagandist im- 
migrants rather than by the E. Ppu.s.siunft 
tliemeelves. No doubt aomo of the Prus- 
sian military families came from E. I*, 
but they are scattered all over Germany 
E. of the Kr-.c ui.a lew liave an f xcUisively 
E. Prussian origin. Depriving Germany 
of E. P. or even of a great part of it 
spares Ikt the strategic problem of de- 
fending an isolated prov. hesiiles reversing 
a Ger. advance at 81av expense aev. r‘en- 
tiines ago, but it involves also the dilh- 
culty of shitting a great number of Ger.s. 
to other pai*t,s of the country. 

In the Pu-st World War the RiLssmns 
advanced into K. P. in 1911 as far as 
Allcnstoin when IlinMenburg routed them 
in the region of the Ma-surian Lakes at tin* 
Second great Battle of 'raniumberg (Aug. 
26-;U), 191 1). By the tre.aty of Versailles 
(191U) u part of E. P. was reded to Poland. 
In the cjccoikI World War, the Russian 
armias invinled E. P. in January. iy4.» 
Marshal Kokofl-.ovsky advancing north 
ward again.-^t tin' prov. vvhilo simulUui- 
eously Gen. 'rc-U»*ruiakovsky attacked from 
the E. By ,lari. 21 Tilsit. Insterbiu’g, 
AJIenstein, ami Taunonberg liad bfM^u 
token and a few (la.v« later Rokos.soysk> ’s 
forces had advanced to the Gulf ot 
Danzig. t>n April 9 tho Hu.ssians took 
Kcimgsbeig. undfr Ea.stkun Fhon'i 

oa Ruaso-GKHMvv Gampaiuns is SFrovo 
World War.) After the defeat of Ger- 
many the Berlin or Potsdam Confcren 'c 
(July 17-Aug. 2, 194.')) agreed, on tho 
proposal of the P..S..S.R,, tiiat, pending 
the final detenninaLioii of ter. questions 
at tho peace si'tDement, the section of the 
W. frontier of Russia which Is adjacent to 
the Ualtie should puss from a point on tho 
E. shore of the Jlay of Uamsig to the E.. 
N. of Brauns berg- Goldap, to the meeting- 
point of the frontiers of Lithuania, Poland, 
and fi. P. It was also agreed that ulti- 
mately the city of Kbnlgsberg and the 
area adjacent to it as described above 
should be transferred to Russia. Tho 


transferred portion includes the Kuiiscbes 
Ha/f, Gu mbifinen, Tilsit and Insterburg, 
but excludes Elbiug, Bmunsberg, Alien- 
stein, Osterode and Marienlnirg, all of 
which were included in that part of E. P. 
which was assigned to Poland. 

E. P. has now completely lost its old 
Identity on tho map. Its N. third — in- 
cluding Momel and Kdnigsborg — is now 
part of tho R.S.F.S.R. ; the rest, some 

14.000 sq. m., la part of Poland, where it 
docs not even constitute a separate prov. 
By 1917 some 300 collective farui>s had 
been set up in Russian E. P., and 50,000 
Ukrainians settled there ; cattle are bred, 
but only oats and potatoes are grown. 
TJie cities sulfered widespread destruction, 
but there are some paper nulls and tho 
port of IvDUigsberg (Kaliningra<l) has boon 
largely restored as Russia’s only ico-froe 
port m the Baltic. Poland’s share of E. P. 
consists largely of agric. land, often poor. 
Uuder German ownership before tho war 
E. P. was maintained as a grain-growing 
country only with the aid of higli protec- 
tive taritLs and gov. sulisidles. Tho soil 
is so lacking m good qualities that, even If 
tho i Niles had all the noce8)«ary fertilisers, 
they would not .spend them on E. P. 
(.'ompured with tiie remnrkalile progress 
of the W. part of Poland’s i*ecovereil ters., 
tho process ot tran'=«forming E. P. from a 
Ger. into a Polish prov. is ‘^low. (hi tho 
battlcrtehl of Tanneuberg, in Polish E. P., 
still stand the ruins of tlie gigantic oignt- 
tovver Ger. meiuorial ; around (he nuns m 
1947 mo.stly uuLilled lields. Mduy of the 
tns. and viJs. around here were compietoly 
dosLroyed m tho war, and sume tns. were 
burned down by the Rnssi.ins as an act 
of revenge — not realising that tho prov. 
wouhi never again be Ger. 'kOil. Moreover, 
tlie lighting m E. P. tbrougliout tiio winter 
of 1944-15 was exceptionally terocioiH ; 
no country was better adapted for doteneo 
tlian E. P., with Its large tort^^-Ls and 
its network of lakes and canals, its uiiJs .and 
ro vines and its solid farm buildings of 
stouo and brick. With tho exception o/ 
Olb/tyn, most of the larger cities and 
notably Maiborg and Eiohig aio still 
(19 49) in rums. In rho olsztyu area, with 
a pro-war pop. of SUh.OOU, «>ver 1590,090 
Polos have already been sen led some be- 
ing autochthomc Polos. \\ho diispiU^ Bis- 
marck’s Germanisation policy retained 
tlicir traditional churiioteristios. Some 

10.000 are Gers. allowed to stay In E. P. 
on declaring loyalty to J\>land. Most of 
tlio land In Polish E. P. had been brought 
uiulor cultivation b> mid 19 48 , while some 
of tho fallow land (which totals about 29 
per cent) i.s scheduled for ulfiu'cstatiou, 
(4 wing to its military traditions E. P. lia,d 
few industries and theao few wore almost 
all destroyed together with tho tns. in which 
they W(TO located. By 1948 sev. brick, 
china, textile, anii other factories had boon 
rebuilt. PlaiH have been made for a 
cellulose factory iu the Gls/tyn dist. aud 
for dockyards in Elblag, whose submarine 
plant wa.s removoil to Russia. There is 
much activity lu the rost/oratioo of saw- 
mills. and special schemes are under way 
to utilise the large timber resources for 
furuitm*e making. Tho large aud beau- 
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tifol Masurian Lakes provide the best 
fish-breeding: centres In all Poland. The 
roads are probably the best In Poland 
to-day. Almost all the brides destroyed 
in the war had been repaired by 1948, and 
railways restored to operation. The many 
military barracks, which were so forbid- 
ding a feature of the pre-war prov., have 
been converted into schools and homes for 
the labouring classes. Throughout the 
regained ters. there are numerous truces of 
a former bond with Poland and the Polos. 
This is evident in the cathedral of Allon- 
steiu (Olsztyn) and the churches In Elblag, 
Malborg, and Frombork (Fravenburg). 
Most of the castles are In ruins but their ! 
walls still bear the names of their Polish 
builders or owners under Polish kiugs of 
old. The famous Gothic castle of the 
Teutonic Knights in Malborg is practic- 
ally In ruins, together with the cathedral 
and the city of Malborg itself. Attempts 
are being made (1949) to preserve what 
remains of Malborg oastle and of other 
historic buildings in K. P. In Olsztyn 
castle, which is undamaged, there is still 
to be seen the chamber where Copernicus 
lived and worked between 151 and 1521, 
ho then being ca.non and administrator 
of the dist. on behalf of his uncle, the 
bishop of Ermland. Some 50 m. farther 
N. at Frombork, a small township com- 
pletely ruined by the war, is tlio house in 
which Copernicus lived and the cathedral 
where be was buried. Facing the gate 
of the cathedral is the tower 70 ft. high 
from which he studied astrophysics and 
here he wrote his De revoluiUmiMis orbium 
coelestium on the heliocentric theory of 
the universe. The cathedral, an austere- 
looking Gothic structure, was spared In 
the war, but no trace of the remains of 
Copernicus has yet been found. See 
T. A. 11. Marriott and Sir C. G. Robertson, 
The Ewlutiim of Prussia, 1915 ; C. von 
Lorck, H€rrenh4iuser Ospreussctis, 19.33 ; 
W, Franz, Geschichte der Stadt Kimigsberq, 
1934 ; S. Srokowskl, East Prussia, 1934 ; 

J. A. Wilder, The Economic Decline of 
East Prussia, 1937. 

East River, strait connecting New York 
Harbour with Long Is. Sound, E. of New 
York City, U.S.A, It is 15 m. long, i to 
34 m. wide. By its N. arm (Uariom R.) 
and Spiisrten Diiyvil Creek it Is connected 
with the Hudson R. It separates the 
bors. of Manhattan and the Bronx (W. 
and N.) from those of Brooklyn and 
Oueens (E. and S.), Among Its is. are 
Blackwell’s, Randall's, Ward’s, and 
Biker’s. The channel at Hell Gate (be- 
tween Ward’s and Long !■».) has been 
made navigable by bleisting th(5 rock. 
BrookU^n, Williamsburg, and two other 
su^eusion bridges span the E. R. 

East Saginaw, see Saoinaw. 

East St. Louis, citv of St. Clair co., 
Illinois, U.S.A., on Mississippi R., opp- 
poslto St. Louis, connected with it by 
steel bridges. It Is an important railway 
terminus, has largo stockyards, mule and 
horse markets, mills, railway car con- 
struction, and the manuf. of iron and steel 
rodnets, food preparations, baking pow- 
er, glass, paints and refined petroleum. 
Pop. 75,000. 


Eaton 

East Surrey Regiment, see Surbst 
Rkoimknt, East. 

Eastwood, par. and urban dlst. of Not- 
tinghamslilro, England, about 84 in. from 
Nottingham, with coal mines. Pop. 
,5000. 

East Yorkshire Regiment, see Yore- 
shirk Reoimknt, East. 

Eaton, Arthur Wentworth Hamilton 
(1849-1 937), Canadian writer ; b. in Kont- 
ville. Nova Scotia : eldest child of Wm. E., 
schoolmaster and school-inspector. He 
graduated from Harvard In 1880, entered 
the episcopal ministry, and was rector of 
St. Andrew's Church, Chestnut Hill, 
Majsaachusotts, 1885-87. He wos the 
author of : The Heart of the Creeds and 
Historical Iteliaian in the Light of Modem 
Thmight (1888), Acadian Le^enM ami 
Lyrica (1889), Tales of a Garrison Town 
(with C. L. Betts 1892), College Iteouire- 
ments in English (1900). The ijofys of the 
Nile and other Poems (1907K The History 
of King's County, Nom Scotia, Heart of 
the Acadian Land (1910), The Famous 
Mather Byles (1914), The Eaton Family of 
Nora Scidia. (1929). and Acadian Ballads 
and Lyrics in Many M<wda (1930). 

Eaton, Herbert Francis, see (jnEVLics- 
MORK. Barov. 

Eaton, Long, see Lono Eatov. 

Eaton, Margaret O’Neill (1790-1879). 

‘ Peggy O'Neill ' ; daughter of Wm. 
O’Noill, who kept a tavern in Washington, 
D.O. About 1823 she married John B. 
Tiinberlake, purser in the navy, who com- 
mitted suicide iu 1828 In the Mediter- 
ranean. In Jau. 1829 she married John 
Henry Eaton— appointed secretary of 
war that year. It was reported that she 
had hud rclatiniLS with Eaton while 
Tiniberlnke lived. WivOvS of Cabinet 
Ministers refused to recognise her. f^esl- 
cleiit Jackson on this account recon- 
structed his Cabinet, favouring Van 
Buren who was friendly towanW Mrs. 
Eaton, fc^he was popular In Madrid 
society when her husband was ambas. in 
Spain 1830-40. Her husband dying in 
18.#0, she next year married Antonio 
Buchignam, an It. aged about twenty. 
He Buiinndered her money, and was 
sepo rated from her. 

Eaton Sooon, vil. of N.E. Bedfordshire. 
England, on the R. Ouse 2 m. S.E. of St. 
Neots, liiintlugdon^hlre. It is noted for 
its biurteeutli -century par. church of St. 
Mnry the Virgin, which was almost 
totally destroyed by fire in 1930. By 
1932, the building was restored to Its 
original form by vll. craftsmen, a remark- 
able ro-evoation of medieval (jotliio, re- 
r.alling tlio finest work of the medieval 
guild.s. Dedicated by the bisoph of St. 
Albans, Juno 25. 1932. 

Eaton, Theophilus (c. 1690-16.58), Eng. 
colonial governor, son of an Eng. clergy- 
man. Educated in Coventry, where ho 
formed an enduring friendship with John 
Davenport, the Puritan divine, through 
whom, later, be was influenced to settle 
in New England. Prior to migrating he 
had a successful mercantile career under 
the East Land Company who made him 
their * deputy governor * or representative 
in N. Europe. Following the religious 
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E ersociitJons in England, he accompanied 
davenport to Holland and thence wont to 
America and Interested himself in settle- 
ment. He became governor of New 
Haven, and was active in procuring the 
charter for Massachusetts In 1629. His 
administration was, however, embittered 
by the disputes between Eng. and Dutch 
colonists. 

Eau Claire, city of N.W. Wisconsin, co. 
seat of Eau Claire co., with many mauufs. 
including paper mills, a state teachers* 
college, tuberculosis hospital, hospital for 
the insane, and a municipal auditorium 
seating 2000 : 300 ocs. of parks, with 
boating and fishing. Pop. 30,700. 

Eau Gr6ole, a fine Fr. liqueur made in 
Martinique by distilling the flowers of the 
W. Indjuii wild apricot or maiiimcc apple 
{Mammea Aynericana) with pure spirit of 
wine. 

Eau do Cologne, celebrated perfume, 
probably invented by Johann Maria 
Farina (1685-1766), who came from N. 
Italy and settled in Cologne (1709). Some 
forty firms at Cologne bearing the name 
of Farina claim to possess tne origmal 
recipe for its maniif. The main iugroriieuts 
ore pure distilled alcohol and various 
essential aromatlo oils (neroli, orange, 
rosemary, citron, bergamot), so blended 
aa to yield a refreshing odour. It relievos 
headaches, and "very occasionally taken 
as a stimulant. 

Eau de Javelle, one of the earliest 
bleaching solutions obtained, so called 
because first made at Javelle, near l*arl4. 
It is a poisonous solution of hypochlorite 
of potash, used as an antiseptic and to re- 
move stains from muslin, linen, and white 
marble. It is usually adulterated with 
bicarbonate of potash. 

Eaux-Bonnes, health resort of Basse'^, 
^r^n^os.li’rance, about 3 m. from Laruna. 
There are seven warm medicinal springs 
used for drinking, especially in cases of 
diseases of the respiratory organs and 
rheumatism. It was a favourite resort of 
the Empress Eugenie. Pop. 450. 

Eaux-Chaudes, or Aigues-Chaudes, com. 
and watering-place of Basaea-Pyr6n(^e'^, 
France, 3 m. from Eaux-Boonos. It is in 
the gorge of the Gave d’Ossfjiu, at the foot 
of the Pic du Midi d'Ossau (about 9500 ft,). 
Its warm sulphur springs are much used 
for bathing. Pop. 220. 

Eaveadrip, or Eavesdropping, literally 
the dripping of water from the eaves of a 
building. The term is cliiofiy used in con- 
nection with the A.-S. custom preventing 
any one from erecting a house at the ex- 
tremity of Ills estate, lest the eavesdrip 
should injure his neighbour's land. Thl'^ 
custom corresponded to the stillicidiurn or 
urban servitude of the Homs. The right 
to permit rain-water to fall from one’s 
roof upon a neighbour’s CTOund is in the 
nature of au easement ((7.v.). In a 
derivative sense, eavesdropping means 
loitering about to overhear private matter 
with intent to repeat it. 

Ebbsfleet, hamlet on the 1. of Thanet. 
Kent, England, about i m. from Pe^ell 
Bay. The tSaxons ore supposed to have 
landed hero under Hongist in 449, It was 
also the landing-place of St. Angustlnel 597). 


Ebbw Vale, urban dlst. In the co. of Mon- 
mouth, England, containing the works 
and collieries of the E. V. Steel, Iron and 
Coal Co., with a pop. of 31 JOO. 

Ebeling, Christopher Daniel (1741- 
1817), Ger. man of letters, was prof, of 
hist, and Gr. at the gymnasium of Ham- 
burg and chief librarian In that city for 
over twenty yecLTS. He lavished his best 
years on a voluminous Geography and 
History of the United Sidles of North 
America (1777), a work which earned for 
him the publio thanks of Congress. 

Ebenacese, a natural order of tropical 
Dicotyledons, consisting of about 300 
trees and shrubs. The Inflorescence is 
solitary or cymose, and the flowers are 
usually dioecious. 

Ebenezer (lleb., stone of help), name of 
the monument which Samuel raised to 
God after the victory of the Israelites over 
the Philistines {see 1 Sam. vll. 12). The 
site is not exactly known, but is thought 
to bo near modern Deir Aban. 

Eberhard I. im Bart (1445-96), Duke ol 
Wiirttemberg, succeeded his elder brother, 
Louis 11. duke of Wiirttemberg-Urach, in 
1457. He lived a careless, dissolute life 
tUl 1468, when he went on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and on his return proved himself 
to be a capable ruler. In 1482, by the 
treaty of Munsingen, ho brought about the 
reunion of Stuttgart and Urach, and 
granted to Wiirttemberg Its first con- 
stitution in 1492. He was raised to the 
rank of duke by Maximilian I. In 1495. 
He founded the Unlv. of Tiiblngeii (1476), 
and waa a patron of scholars. See lives 
by W. Zlmmcrmann, 1832, and A. Bos- 
sort, 1884, 

Eberhard, Christian August Gottlob 
(1769-1845/, Ger. writer, who Is now only 
remembered by his Hannchen und die 
KUchlein (1822), a long narrative poem, 
and Der Erste Mensch und die Erde (1828), 
an epic poem on the Creation m-itten in 
hexameters 

Eberhard, Johann Augustus (1739- 
1809), Ger. philosophical and theological 
writer, 6, at Halberstadt. Uls first work, 
Neue Apoloaie des Socrates (1772), ad- 
vocated a oroader theological outlook 
towards those who have not accepted the 
tenets of Christianity. His prin. works 
are ; Amyntor^ eine Geschic/Ue in Briefen 
(1782); Versuch einer tillgemexnen Deut- 
schen Synonyinik (1795-1802); and Hand- 
Inich der ^stnetik (1803-05). i8ce study by 
F. Nicolai. 1810. 

Ebers, Georg Moritz (1837-98), Ger. 
Egyptologist and novelist, b. in Berlin. 
He became lecturer of Egyptian at Jena 
(1865), and prof, at Leipzig (1870). The 
famous Papyrus Ebers, which he discovered 
during his travels, was pub. in 1874. He 
olso wrote Mgypten und die BUcher Moses 

B , and Mgypten in Wort und Bild, a 
ptlve work (1878). In 1876 he re- 
signed his professorship through ill-health, 
and began a series of instruotivo iilstoricai 
novels with the object of popularising 
Egyptian lore. The chief of these are : 
Uarda (1377), Dei* Kaiser (1881), Serapis 
(1885), arvd KleopcUra U894). Many of 
Ms tales have boon trans. into Eng. His 
1 uesammelte Werke were pub. In 25 vols. 
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(1893-05). his XHe Geschichte meine^ 
Lebens, 1893, and a study by E. Gosohe, 
1887. 

Ebersbaoh, tn. In Saxony, Germany, 
14 m. S.B.K, of Bautzen, with one of the 
finest ortrans in Saxony. Pop. 9500. 

Ebsrswalds, tn. of Oermany. 23 m. N.E. 
Qif Berlin, has a fourteenth-century church, 
remains of tn. u-alls, school of forestry* 
Iron foundries, rope works, etc. In 1913 
one of the larsest treasures of prehistoric 

f old obiects in Germany was discovered 
ere (1050-830 B.C.) and presented to the 
state museum for pre-hist, at Berlin. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Ebert, Frlcdrloh (1871-1025), first 
pMldont of the Ger. republic ; 5. at 
Heidelbt^rgr ; son of a poor Gatholic tailor. 
He was apprenticed to a saddler In his 
native city at the affe of fourteen. He 
became a travelling iourueymaii saddler, 
and helped to found a saddlers' union. 
Afarrled and settled In Bremen. In 1894 
he became editor of the Bremen Bilrg&r- 
setfunp, a socialist paper which ho gave up 
to beconie secretary of the Bremen branch 
of the party. For a while ho kept an inn. 
He unsuccessfully contested the Hanover 
dist., 1905. In 1912 he was elected for 
Eborfeld -Barmen— a seat his party had 
lost in 1907, and in the following year was 
elected president of the party in succession 
to Bobel. IIo supported the gov’s, de- 
mand for war-credits In 1914, in view of 
the Russian danger. lie was at the 
Socialist Peace Conference at Stockholm. 
1917. When the overthrow of Kaiserism 
was seen to i)e inevitable In 1918, and 
when Prince Max of V3aden called in the 
Socialists to '?liare the gov., E. was In 
favour of a limited monanjhy, Wheu 
Soheidemann had proclainied the re- 
public, Prince Max commissioned K., as 
chancellor, to form a gov. He was 
violently attacked by minority Socialists 
for Insisting on constitutional proceduro : 
and In Jan. 1919 he made a display of 
force against them ip Berlin. On Feb. 10 
the National Assembly at Weimar made 
him President. IJo rcatfirmed his social- 
ism — which, in his case, was coupled 
with agnosticism. After tlio Rapp 
* putsch ’ had been dotoated, E. put for- 
ward, in June 1920, a re(iuest that the 
prasldonoy should be regulated according 
to the Constitutloi), which required 
popular election. lie renewed this re- 
quest in 1921 ; but the Reichstag passed 
a resolution permitting liim to retain 
oHU'e till 1 92.0. He was much nvcrw’orked, 
and died In West Charlottonhurg sanator- 
ium, Feb. 28, 1923. Me was of very 
striking api)earanc6 — ^not much above 
middle height, stout, bull-neckcd, with 
prominent eyes and angular eyebrows ; 
an impetuous speaker, yet always trying 
to follow tlie rule of commoii-seiiRo. 

Ebert, John Arnold (1728-95), Ger. poet. 
As a translator* whether the work were 
Young’s Night Thoughts or Gk. epigrams, 
he was eminently successful, but In his 
own poetry his rtofleienoy In original force 
to at bnee apparent. His compositions 
incltide drinking songs, lyrics, epistles, 
and some muoh -admired epi^ams. ^ 
representative of the school of .Saxe, he 


faintly recalls Horace and Anacreon In his 
pictures of rural scenes and praise of 
simple pleasures. 

Eoingen, tn. of Wiirttemberg, Oermany, 
on the Sohmiechu, a trlb. of the Danube, 
21 m. S. of Tubingen, with textile inanufs. 
Pop. 14,200. 

Eblonltes (Heb. poor man), name 
probably applied at first to all Christians, 
later used particularly of an ultra- Jewish 
party who, though Christians, remained 
outside the Oathollo Church. Their 
gospel was a form of that known as the 
(loRpel according to the Hebs. : they 
Ktrl<rtly adhered to all the customs and 
ordiuances of Mosaic law, thus regarding 
PanI as an apostate whose epistles they 
rejected ; and somo of them did not 
believe In the miraculous birth of Jesus 
Christ. The chief authorities as to their 
early history are Iremuus, Hlppolytus, 
Origen, and Jnstfn. Those who lived E. 
of the Jordan held Essono doctrines, which 
gave rise to the * Clementine * literature. 

Eblis, or Iblis, of Muslim demonology, 
a fallen angel (Axaril), who attained the 
characteristics of the devil, and became 
chief of the Jinn. 

Eboll (Evoli), tn. In the Campagna dist., 
Italy, 13 m. from Salerno, with a cooi- 
tnanding view over land and sea. Has on 
anct. castle of the Princes of Angri, and 
between the tn. and the Sole rlv. are the 
ruins of the anct. hjburi. A fine Roman 
bridge spans the rlv. The tn., together 
with the Baltipaglla, suffered much 
damage during the Salerno landings of 
I 1943. The roof of the nave of the Church 
I of St. Francis of Assisi collapsed ; and the 
Church of Son Giovanni dei Oreci w’tta 
: destroyed, l^op. 29,900. 

! Ebonite, see Kuninon. 

Lbony (Gk. ?(3tvo?, Lat. ebenum), an 
j extremely hard wood of various species of 
the genus (order Ebenaooce), 

1 the genus of the Date Plum and allied 
genera. The best quality is deep black 
In colour, consists of heart w'ocjd only, and 
is very durubJo. Tt Is yielded by D. 
Kbenum* a tree that flourisbes In S. Indio 
and (Ceylon. Various kinds of IG. ore pro- 
cured from D, tomeniosa iu Bengal, liryn 
fbenus in the W. Indies, IJ. dendo in 
Angola, and Dalbergia Tmhinorylem In 
Senegal. 

Ebony Heart, tree of Queensland, 
Australia. The Kioccarpus Uancrofiii, 
belonging to the order Tiliaci^ae, gives a 
hard enduring wood, somewhat tike lig- 
num viUe and Uaod for much the same 
ptirpoBca. Yields a fruit resembling a 
plum, which Is need for food. 

Ebora, see Evoua. 

Eboraoum, see York. 

Ebridee, see HKoRiuicdh 

Ebro (Lat. Ilibenis), riV. of Spain which 
rises at Fuentlbro In tfie prov. of Ban- 
taudor and flows Into the Mediterranean 
sea. Its chief tribs. aro the Egu, Aragon, 
Gallego, and Semo on the 1. b., and the 
Jalon, Martin, QuadalOUpe, and Matar- 
rafla on the r. b. The brin, cities on its 
banks are Logrofio, Oaiahorra, Tudela, 
Saragossa, Mora, and Tortosa. it la 
navigable tor small vessbls from Logrofio, 
but navigation Is difficult, for the rlv. to 
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blocked with sand and its course ob- 
structed by many rapids. Len^h, 470 
ra. j area of betsin, 32,000 sq. m. 

Ebsambui, see Ipsambul. 

Ebullition (boiling of fluids), see under 
Fluid. 

Eburi, see Ebqli. 

Ecbatana, or Agbatana (Tleb. Ach- 
metha)^ cap. of anot. Media, founded ac- 
cording to Herodotus by Dciocee (about 
700 B.C.). It wtis captured by Cyrus 
(549 B.O.), and became the scat of gov. 
and the favourite summer reHidonco of 
Persian and Parthhm kings. It was sur- 
rounded by seven walls, within which lay 
the royal castle, built of cedar and cypress 
wood, C50vered with gold and silver. The 
city was plundered by Alexander the 
Q roat and Seleucus I. The modern Hama- 
dan is built on its site. 


diseases of the blood and blood-vessels. 
A fresh E. has the appearance of a gronp 
of pin -pricks. 

Ecolefechan, vll. of Dumfriesshire, Scot- 
land, 5 III. N. of Annan. Thomas Car- 
lyle, who was born and buried here, intro- 
duces it Into fiartor Resarius under the 
narno * Eiitepfuhl.’ Pop. 010. 

Ecoles, municipal bor. of Lancashire, 
England, and a suburb of Manchester. 
It was incorporated in 1892. There are 
engincerfng works, cotton mills, and 
maunfs. of ginghams and fustian goods. 
E. cakes take their name from the neigh- 
bourhood, whore they are largely made. 
Pop. 45,000. 

Eoclesfleld, civil and eccles. par. partly 
included in the bor. of Sheffleld, England. 
There are large collieries and iron and 
steel works, and manufs. of cutlery and 
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Ecce Homo (Lat., ' Behold the Man *), 
the title given to pictures reiircsenting 
Christ crowned \vlth thorns. One, by 
Correggio, hangs in the National Gallery, 
Loudon, and one of the best known of such 

S lcturos is a Titian of 1543, belonging to 
he Imperial Gallery at Vienna. 

Eooentrio, a contrivance for taking an 
altoriiatiug rectilinear motion from a 
revolving shaft, and consists of a disc con- 
nected e<*-centrlcally with regard to the 
shaft, which in rotating carries the disc 
with it in a circular movoraent, thereby 
actuating a connecting rod and giving it a 
regular to and fro motion. The dis- 
tance between the centre of the shaft and 
that of the disc Is called the * throw,’ and 
Is one half of the resultant rectlllnenr 
motion. 

Eooentrio Club, social club (founded in 
1890), 11 Ryder St., London, S.W. 1. 
Drama and the arts are discussed es- 
pecially. 

Eooentrloity, see under Conic Sp:c- 
TIONR. 

Eoohymosls, or Bruise, a discoloration 
of the surface of the skin, caused by an 
effusion of blood below. It occurs as a 
result from a blow or violence of some 
kind, but sometimes It is met with in 


nails. Pop. of civil par. 22,944, of eccles. 
GOOD. 

Ecclesia (Gk. t^A-ATjer^a, from tv, out, 
and /caApTr, to call), the name given to the 
general assembly of all fi-eeuieu of the 
state in Athens. After the reforms of 
Oleisthenes, it w^as known as the li. when it 
met for political purposes, and ’ Hellaea * 
when It had judicial business in hand. It 
is not thought that the B. had any de- 
biiite form before tht^ time of Solon, 
though some such iiLstitutlon was doubt- 
less in existence. The rt^fornis of Solon 
are not known exactly, but there Is no 
doubt as to their general effect, which was 
to give the Thetes, the lowest class, a 
voice ill the E., and the power of ciiticising 
and exercising some check over the actions 
of the Eupatrids, the govoi idiig class. All 
citizens of Athens over eiglitecn ^ars of 
ago were eligible to appear in the E., save 
thoso wdio had for ony reason suffered loss 
of civil rights. The meetings were qf 
three kinds, ordinary, extraordinary, ana 
those convened by special messengers ; the 
lost were held only when the attendance 
of the country members waa desired. The 
procoedlngB were opened by various 
religious formalities, and if the omens wore 
i unpropltlous, or the weather was bad, no 
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meeting was hold. The voting was as a 
rule hy show of hands, or, on special occa- 
sions by ballot. The practice of payment 
for attendance was instituted some time 
in the fourth century b.o. The K. w'as the 
sovereign power in Athens throughout 
the time of her greatness, though being 
an untrained body it could not Initiate 
laws ; this was done by a committee of 
the Boulo ( 7 .V.). In 308 n.c. Demetrius 
of Phalerum curtailed the power of the E. 
by Instituting Quardlans, who could pre- 
vent it from voting on an ill^al motion. 
As a governing body the E. perished 
when Athens became a civitas libera of 
Romo. 

Ecclesiastes (* the Preacher *). This la 
one of the O.T. books (Heb. gdbelolh)^ the 
fourth of the five Megilloth tn the ordinary 
Heb. Bible. The Ok. title, from which 
the Eng. is derived, means * a member of 
assembly* ; the Heb. has occasioned some 
discussion, os it only appears in this book, 
and seems to mean the * herald * who 
summons an assembly. On the whole, 
Luther’s trana., followed by the Eng. ver- 
sion, is fairly satisfactory, the purpose of 
the book is hortatory, and the form of the 
word Implies an assembly ; the trans. der 
Prediger (* the Preacher *) combines the 
two ideas. 

Scope and corUents. — A similar literary 
form was adopted by Browning in The 
Ring and the Bookt a monologue which 
conceals a real dialogue. In matter it is 
the narrative of a series of speculations 
and .spiritual experiments of the ‘ highest 
good.* It is proved that If the individual 
makes it his aim to attoln merely and 
solely his own personal happiiiass, what- 
ever the sphere be in which he makes the 
attempt, the result is ' Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity.* The epilogue is the neces- 
sary conclusion of the whole matter. 

‘ Fear God and keep his commandments, 
for this Is the whole duty of man * ; not 
pleasure, but duty, is man to make hie 
purpose of life. 

Lanr/vage. — ^Tho Heh. of E. Is imlike 
that of any other portion of the O.T. No 
other book has so largo a proportion of 
words, phrases, and senses of words 
peculiar to itself. In Its vocabulary and 
monv of Its constructions. It is related to 
the ^Mlshna.* We need only remark on 
the preference for the short relative, the 
rare use of the * vav,’ ‘ conversivo,’ and 
avoidance of the sign of the accusative. 
At the same time It must be observed that 
most of the linguistic peculiarities have 
analogues in c1as.slc Heb. 

Date and Authorship, — No one ^vithout 
violence to facts can maintain the 
Solomonic authorship. The author as- 
sumes the name of Solomon as Browning 
speaks as * Abt Vogler * of ‘ Fra Llppo- 
Lippi.* 

Canonieity. — It formed part of the 
Alexandrian Canon when the younger 
Slracides went to Egypt. In the time of 
Josephus it w#s In the Canon of Judea. 
The Talmudic stories about the Council 
at Jabne are of historic value. 

Versions, — The LXX. is slavishly close 
to the Heb. The Peshltta is much freer. 
The Targum Is very diffuse, but supplies 


the Jewish interpretation which is very 
interesting. The Vulgate is fairly ao- 
ourate. 

Commentaries . — The full list up to 1860 
Is given in GInsburg’s Cohelem, Since 
then there have been commentaries by 
W. Wright (1865), O. Zocklor (1881), and 
O. Barton (1908). 

Eoolesiastioal Commissioners, body ap- 
pointed in 1835 as a perpetual corporation 
to examine iuto the temporal affairs of the 
Church of England. They made five 
reports, recommending alterations In the 
number of bishoprics, and the appro- 
priation of part of the revenues of charters 
and collegiate bodies to parochial pur- 
osce. Some of their recommendations 
ave been adopted since that time. B. G. 
were also apiiointecl for Ireland to receive 
and apply the Incomes of the suppressed 
bishoprics In that kingdom under an Act 
passed In 1833. The E. G. are composed 
of certain bishops and other church dignl- 
tarfos, together with certiiln laymen. 
They exist now to administer church 
property, U» create new ecclesiastical 
parishes, and to sanction repairs and im- 
provements in churches or church build- 
ings. When an incumbent dies or resigns 
they are the body to settle any questions 
of dilapidations that may arise. One of 
the chief aspects of their general power of 
administering church property lies in the 
direction of enhancing the value of the 
smaller livings so ns to provide the worst 
paid clergy with more substantial Incomes. 
In this work they have boon assisted by 
the efforts of other societies, lay and 
clerical, and by the organisation of funds 
outside, like the ‘ Bishop of London’s 
Fund.’ A scheme for tlio administration 
of a pension fund for facilitating the 
retirement of aged or infirm clergy holding 
poor benefices was framed in 1907 and en- 
larged in 1015. 

Eoclesiastical Courts arc courts in which 
the canon law is administered and causes 
ecclesifistical determined. Formerly those 
courts had a wide criminal and civil juris- 
diction over laymen as w’oll os clergymen, 
embracing among civil matters divorce, 
probate, and suits for tithes, and among 
criminal, blasphemy (q.v.), apostasy from 
Christianity, and brawling within the pre- 
cincts ot a church. Gradually the com- 
mon law courts have usurped almost the 
whole of tills jurisdiction so far as laymen 
are concerned, while as to clergymen, the 
jurisdiction of a more purely civil and 
temporal character exists only to provide 
spiritual sanctions in the shape of suspen- 
sion or deprivation. Tholr jurisdiction in 
practice. If not In theory, is for the most 
part over purely spiritual causes, i,e. in 
matters of church discipline and the cor- 
rection of offoncos of a spiritual kind. The 
pincipal E. C. are : (1) The Bishops* 

Consistory Court, presided over by the 
bishop’s chancellor (q.v,), which can try 
clergy for uncleanlinoss aqd wickedness of 
life, but not for doctrinal offences. Some 
authorities believe It can still try laymen 
guilty of heresy or incest. Since the 
passing of the Incest Act, 1908, made the 
offence of incest a crime cognisable by the 
ordinary courts, it may be assumed that 
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Jurisdiction of the consistory courts over 
laymen Is obsolete, althoufph theoretically 
It can punish laymen by refusing them the 
Sacrament and prohlDltiuK them from 
entering? a church for such offences ns the 
above, and for brnwlingr< In exercising 
quasi -criminal Jurisdiction the chancellor 
Is assisted by five assessors who act as 
Judges of fact. (See also Ci.erov Dis- 
cipline Afrr, 1892.) The bishop can 
veto the prosecution of a clergyman for 
uncleanliness and wickedness of life ; the 
civil Jurisdiction of the court relates prin- 
cipally to the grant of faculties for oltcra- 
tions in churches, questions of repairs to 
church fabric, and with disputed rights to 
pews. (2) The Court of Arches, presided 
over by the Dean of Arches. This court 
hears ecclesiastical appeals from the con- 
sistory courts of the bishops of the prov. 
of Canterbury, and has jurisdiction over 
the thirteen peculiar pars, in the diocese 
of London. It also has the transferred 
jurisdiction of the old Provincial Court of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
court tries also doctrinal offences and 
practices under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, 1874. (3) The Provin- 

cial Court, of the prov. of York, which 
hears appeals from the consistory courts 
In the diocese. (4) The Court of the 
Archbishop, nreslded over by the arch- 
bishop or hi.s vicar-geueral, which has Juiis- 
dlctlon to try bishops for eccles. offences. 
The Court of the bishop .sitting in person, 
the Provincial Court of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Court of the Arch- 
deacon are obsolete. The Judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council is the supreme 
court of appeal in all ec^cles. matters. 

Eoclesiastical Dilapidations, in Eng. 
law, comes under the heading of waste. 
In England the incumbent of a benelice is 
compelled to keep his residence and its 
outhouses in a proper stato of repair, i.c. 
free from dllaiudations. If ho bo rector 
he Is further obliged to take charge of the 
fabric of the chancel, though ho is not 
compelled t<i supply the ornaments or 
painting tlieroof. The holder of a bene- 
tice who fails to fulfil these obligation® Is 
liable for an action for dilapidations to bo 
instituted by Ids successor, the money so 
recovered being applied to the repairs. 
On entering a boueflue where the parson- 
age bouse, etc., are dilapidated, the new 
incuDjbent must carry out all repairs 
under the instruction of the bishop, issued 
on receipt of a complaint from the arch- 
deacon, niral dean, or patron of the bonc- 
flee. Each diocese has a surveyor of 
dilapidations, who reports on the condi- 
tion of church i)roperty. In Scotland tlie 
heritors arc under the obligation to repair 
manses, except In the case of * free 
manses.' 

EooleBlaatioal Law, law administered by 
the eccles. courts (q.v.), the principles of 
which are derived mainly from the canon 
law and civil law (q.v.). In England E. L. 
never gained that ascendancy over the 
municipal law of the stato which char- 
acterised countries where the traditions 
of the Holy Rom. empire were so deep- 
rooted as to subordinate the state to the 
papal see. The revival of the study of 


Rom. law, or the new learning as it Is 
colled. In the eleventh century, at the 
time Imerius lectured at Bologna, had no 
permanent effect on England ; It * found 
a small, homogeneous, well-conquered, 
much governed kingdom, a strong legis- 
lative kingship. It tanght ns much, and 
then there was healthy resistance to 
foreign dogma ' (Professor Maitland). 
The assimilation in part of the principles 
of canon and civil law may be said to have 
been duo to the fear of the Church that the 
revival of learning in the eleventh century 
would crush the monarchy of theology 
over the intellectual world : and the 
Church to save itself vivified its teaching 
in law much in the same manner as the 
fathers imported some of the philosophy 
of Aristotlo into the Bible. E. L. in Eng- 
land was always useful in overcoming the 
Inelasticity of the common law, the prin- 
ciples of which for centuries allowed of no 
t^tarnentary disposition of lands, and at a 
time when personal property was of little 
Iinpoptnnoe. E. L. governed also wills of 
personalty, through the Jurisdiction of 
the lord-ordinary. E. L. also prevailed in 
all kinds of matrimonial causes. But al- 
though many of the principles of K. L. are 
still retained in probate, divorce, and 
matrimonial causes, the Jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts in these matters has 
passed to the High Court. See also 
ErnLESIASTICAL fJOURTS. 

Ecclesiastical Titles Act, Act paased in 
1851 to prohibit the assumption by any 
unauthorised person of a title from any 
place in the United Kingdom, whether or 
not such place were the seat of an arch- 
bishopric, bishopric, or deanery, and de- 
claring null and void all acts done by them, 
or gifts made to them under such titles. 
The Act was the le^slativo expression of 
the hatred of papistry, which was so rife 
during that period. The immediate 
cause of the Act was the Oxford Move- 
ment led by the celebrated Mr. (afterwards 
Cardinal) Newman, whose followers, the 
so-called Tractarians. endeavoured to 
prove that the doctrines of the Church of 
England were essentially similar to those 
prevalent in the primitive Catholio 
Church. The people, as a whole, took 
this revival of religious energy to be no 
more than a reconciliation with Rome, and 
the prevalent excitement consecnient on 
the seoessions from the Estab. Church to 
the Church of Rome led to Lord John 
Russell securing the passing of the E.T.A., 
which, however, through the weakness of 
Its provisions, remained nugatory. It 
was repealed in 1807. In this connection 
we may note that the Statute Book still 
contains an Act passed in 1829 which pro- 
hibits the assumption bv any persons 
other than the person authorised by law, 
of the name, style, or title of an aroh- 
bishop, bishop, or dean of the Church of 
England. 

Eoolesiastious (' the wisdom of Jesus, 
the Son of Slrac *), the church book, an 
apocryphal (deuterocanonlcal) work to 
which this name was given by the Rora. 
Church. Tlie Ok. name Is * the wisdom 
of Jesus, Son of Sirach,' or, more briefly, 
* wisdom of Sirach.* The original name 
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fe said to hare been * Proverbs * in Heb., 
though it was known to the Rabbis under 
tbe name ‘ Book of Ben Sira, The 
orlprinal was in late Hob., and only a few 
verses are preserved by the JewMsh oral 
tradition in a very mutilated condition. 
Bnt if its prolopme may be trusted, the Gk. 
trans. was made by a descendant of the 
author and, it is thought, from an auto- 
graph copy. This is the only case in 
Biblical literature in which the family 
tradition of a book has been preserved. 

Avthorship. — The statement of the 
translator fixes the date of the author 
approximately ns being in the third cen- 
tury B.c. Josephus iiiaki’s iiientloii of it, 
but he ca.n never bo taken with safety as a 
guide to hi«!torical facts, and a date about 
200 B.c. ts generally accepted as the date 
of this work. 

Contents. — Tlie Book of Ben Sira is upon 
much the same lines as the Biblical Books 
of Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclosii'istcs, 
and as such contains hymns, iirayers, 
niles of conduct, and speculations on a 
variety of subjects. It would seem that 
the hook was at first intciitied for the 
author’s family, os the precepts are often 
addressed ‘ my son, my children.' 

Itelation to camynical hooka. — The author 
appears to have a thorough knowledge of 
the O.T. books, and quotes very freely 
from them ; and although ho omits the 
noini's of Daniel, Ezra, and Esther from 
hivS list of Heb. heroes, souie of his phrases 
eeeni to be taken from the Book of Daniel. 
Ho appears to have been unacquainted 
with the Chronicles. 

Lanffnage and style. — Late Heb., with 
the rabbinical terminology well developed. 

History of the text, — Josephus’s silence 
about the work is attributed to the sup- 
posed antipathy of the author to the Mac- 
cabspan and IJerodian dynasties. The 
original text existed as late os the fourth 
cenUiry a.d., because Jerome claims to 
have seen it. It is supposed to have been 
destroyed by the Je^va owing to tlie simll- 
arrity of the sayings of Jesus of SIrach and 
Jesus of Nazareth. Many attempts have 
been niiide to restore the original, but up 
rill now none bare been successful. 

Ecclesiology, the science and study of 
church arcLfcoiogy, arciutiftiiro, and 
decoration. It alao comprises chnrch 
hist., as revealed by these. 

EocremocarpuB, a genus of Bignoniaceoe, 
contains three species of hundBome Peru- 
vian plants. E. scaber is climbing and 
bnlf-Fhrubby in habit ; it grows in t Inckets 
anrl hedges of its native couutry, and will 
live in the open air in the milder parts of 
England. 

Echegaray y Elizaguirre Joa6 ( 1832 - 
IkUi), «p. politician and dramatist. In 
1858 ho became a prof, of mathematics 
and pub. scv. valuable scientitlc works. 
It was not till ho was forty years of age 
that he turned his attention to tlio writing 
of dramas and comedies. His works, 
which were issued under the nom de plume. 
of Jorge Hayasoca, satirise the vices of 
society, and were very rM>pnlar. Among 
his works may l>e niention^Ml : La Kspom 
del vengadar ( 1874 ), An pilar y en la crue 
( 1878 ), Aiu^te en Ids lahros ( 1880 ), Dos 


FemaiisTnos (1887), Mariana (1892), and 
El loco Dios (1900). 

Echelon (Fr., ladder), military- term 
used of a regiment, the formation of 
whose troops resembles a ladder ; that is, 
the divs. march in parallel linos, not ex- 
actly behind each other, but each to the 
right or left, of the preceding one. 

Echidna, or Spiny Ant-eater, name 
given to two species of mammals In the 
order Monotremata ; these arc Echidna 
aculentO; or common K., and Frof^chidna 
bruijnii^ or threc-toed E. Tho former, 
which has five toes on each foot, all 
clawed, inhabits Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Guinea, while tho latter Is found only 
In N.W. New Guinea^ Both are fossorlal 
and mainly nocturnal animals, frcijiiontlng 
rocky dists. and subsisting cliiefly on ants. 
The upper surface of the head and body Is 
covert with a mixture of stiff hairs and 
short thick spines. It has a long, slender, 
beak-like snout, with the elongated, 
cylindrical tongue common to all ant- 
eaters. The E., and the Duck-bJllod 
Platypus iOniiihorhynchys)t which to- 
gether constitute the Monotremata, are 
unique amongst mammals in their mode 
of reproduction, by the laying of eggs. 

Echinidsa or Echinoidee (Gk. «\h' 09 , 
hedgehog), the sea-urchins, form a class of 
Echinodermata (r/ v.) wlilch also includes 
the star-fish and sea-‘ cucunil>crs.* They 
live off rooky coasts and move by means 
of their spines and their tube-feot The 
spines also serve ns organs of protection, 
and some sco -urchins have a poison -gland 
attached. Some species cover themselves 
with bits of rock and seaweed, and so 
move about unobserved ; others bore 
their way Into holes and remain there. 
The common Strrmnylocentrnius is a boring 
urchin, and when the waves wash into the 
hole it sets Its spines against the rock and 
retains a rigid poj^ion. Erhinarachnius, 
the shield urciiin, Erissopsist the heart ur- 
chin, and LHademat whicli is said to be 
covered with compound eyes, are other 
well-known genera. The hollow external 
.skeletons of Erhinw miliaris are often to 
be found on tho seashore ; Echinus ea- 
culentus is an edible species. Paleeo- 
Echinoidca, the fossil forms, appear In 
tho Lew cr Silurian rooks. 

Echinocactus. genus of Cactacere, con- 
tains about two hundred species, most of 
w’hich are natives of Mexico and the W. 
Indies, luit a few occur In Brazil. Many 
of the llowcrs are large and conspicuous 
for their beauty. 

Echinococcus, name given to certain 
Cestoda in tlie cystic or bladdorworm 
stage. E. polywAtrphua, or E. veterinorum^ 
is found in sheep, in duinestic animals, and 
occasionally in man ; In its mature or 
tapeworm stage it Infests dogs. The 
bladder, which is kno\fn as a hydatid 
cyst, occurs in tlic liver, brain and other 
placcB ; it may roach tho size of a football 
and calls for surgical intervention. See 
Cestoda, Tapeworm Hitdatid Disease, 
and Bladdkrworm. 

Eohinococous Diseostl, see Hvoatid 
Disease. 

Eohinodormata (Gk. hedgehog, 

and £cp^a, skin), name given to the great 
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branch of inyertebrate animals which in- 
cludes Holothuroldea, the sea-cucuralMJPs ; 
£chinoldca, the sca-urcJiins ; and Astor- 
oldea ; the star-tlshes, etc. They are ex- 
clusively marine, and feed chiefly on small 
animals ; their main characteristic is tho 
water-vascular system, which is connected 
with the tube feet, and provides the means 
of progression and respiration. Many of 
the E. have tho power of casting off and 
regenerating different parts of tholr 
bodies. The Ecidnoidea are predomin- 
antly globular, bub a few are discoid. The 
body is encloHed in a shell of polygonal 
plates, accura.tely arranged in double rows, 
and covered with knobs or spinos, and 
small stalked outgrowths, pedicellaricc, 
some provided with 2, others with 8. 
blades, between which they seize any 
foreign particles or small animals and re- 
move them, so keeping tiie shell clean. 
There is a complicated masticating 
apparatus, formed by the o teeth and 1.0 
other pieces, and known as Aristotle’s lan- 
U*vn. The animals move generally with the 
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month directed towards the groiin d. There 
are two orders : 1. Paheechinoidoa, com- 
prised solely of extinct and fossil forms, the 
oldest motnbors being found in the Tipper 
Cambrian. 2. Euechinoldoa, including all 
living and some extinct species. The 
Aiiteroldea is typified by Asterias rtibem, 
the common flvo-rayed 8tarfi.sh, whosi» 
native liaunt in the floor of the ocean at 
groat dei'th, but which is often seen in 
shore pools at low tide. Allied to this 
class ore the Ophiuroldea, or brittle-stars, 
whoso arms, however, branch out m(tre 
abruptly from the central part. Like 
the Echinoidcfi, the Asteroidea have oiit- 
growth.s of spines and pedicellarho. At 
the end of each arm there Is a bright red 
spot, the ‘ eye,' vvliich i.s sensitive to liglit. 
Starfishes feed on bivalves, flattening tho 
lube feet on the two halves of tho shell and 
then widening the arms of tho star so that 
a steady pull on the muscles is exerted. 
Tho vvatcr-vascular system oommunicat«‘s 
with the exterior by a short canal, the 
stone canal, and an opening, tho madro- 
porite, which in Echinoidea and Astcroidea 
is represented by a porous plate. The 
Holothuriaus ditfer at fir.st sight from 
other E., as they have a plump, cylindrical 
body and a soil, leathery skin, in wdiich Is 
embedded a series of calcareous plates. 
Holothurlona are generally sedentary. 
They live on the sea floor, and can crawl 
by means of their tube feet. These are 
not developed in Bpecles which burrow in 
the mud. The Olnoidea, foathorstars or 
flea-lilies, grow together in great masses, 
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and are mostly fixed to the sea-bottom, 
or rock surface, by a jointed stalk; they 
are also very common as fossils. The 
feather-star swims by movoraenta of Its 
* arms ’ and alights by means of small leg- 
like outgrowths on them. Most E. lay 
small eggs in tho sea, and these develop 
into larva) of various types. E. In the 
colder seas retain the eggs in the body- 
cavity, or swallow them and keep them in 
the stcimach until they develop. In a 
few cases, after their releiise, the young 
are protected by the mother, and lie in 
deprosslona or among the spines on her 
body. The Blastoidea and Cystidea, ex- 
tinct classes of E. aro found In the Lower 
and Upper Silurian and some Cystides in 
the Cambrian rocks. 

Echinolampas, geneiio name of certain 
species of cchinoderras in the family 
Cassidnlidii). They are heart-urchins, 
with the anus on tho under-surface. 

Eohinophora, genus of iimbeiliforous 
planks, is to be found In the Mediterranean. 
E. spinosa, the sea-parsnip, is an inhab. of 
sandy sea-shoros, and has pinnate spinose 
leaves. 

Echinerhynohus, name given to a genus 
of parasitic worms belonging to the 
Nematoda, and grouped under a special 
class. Acanthocephala. 

Echinus, see SifiA-Uunnivs. 

Eohites, name of a genus of Apocynacom. 
Tho species are bushy plants with large 
and brilliantly coloured flowers, and came 
originally from India. 

Eohium (botany), see Viper's Bihiloss. 

Echmiadsin, meaning in Armenian, * the 
only begotten Son came down.* A cele- 
brated monastery In tho Armenian S.S.R. 
Since 1441 tho seat of the Armenian 
‘ Oatholicos * and tho religious centre of 
tho Armenian Church. The monastery 
consists of three walled enclosures, each 
with a cathedral. The oldest is the prin. 
cathedral, dating from the year 30.5 ; the 
most famous from an architectural point 
of view is that of St. llipslmi, built In 
018. Near by Is an arclireological and 
ethnographic museum. A motor road 
leads to Krivan. E. was long under Per- 
sian rule, but was ceded to Uiissia in 1828. 

Echo, In Ck, mythology, was a uymph 
wdio repelled the advances of Pan : the 
god, in revenge, caused the shepherds to 
tear hor to pieces till only her 's re- 
inamed. Another version, relnled by 
Ovid, i.s that E. was a nymph whom Zeus 
employed to talk to llora in order to pro- 
vc.nt her from dis«'»>vering hi.s amours, 
llora, discovering the ruse, changed E. 
into a person who could only repeat the 
la.st works of soniehody elsc’a speeoli. E. 
then fell in love witli Narcissus, and pined 
uw'ay in despair till only hor voioe 
remained. 

Echo, imitative sound produce<l by the 
waves of sound when reflected from some- 
thing denser thiin tho aoritd medium. 
Sound obeys the same laws as light, and 
IS reflected at tho same angle as it strikes 
tho reflecting objtxit. Since the velocity 
of sound is 11 23 ft. per second, an observer 
situated St a distance of 562 ft. from a 
reflecting surface at right angles would 
hetu* tho E. in one second, and would boar 
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H8 many wordn as wonid last for that space 
of time. Various natural peculiarities of 
onnhiaruratlon have made the £s. In many 
dllferent parts of the world famous. 

The modem * Echo sounder ' is a 
machine which records electric Impulses 
* bounced ’ off the sea-bed. It Is now in I 
use by the llydrogrraphio Dept, of the 
Admiralty in rcchartlng^ the oceans. 

Echo de Paris, a dally newspaper of 
Paris. It was founded in the year 1884 
by Aurelian School. The paper was 
manofred with skill, and numbered amom? 
Its contributors many men of versatility, 
wit, and talent. At the time of the Drey- 
fus affair It was noteworthy as espousing 
the cause of the army. Among the beat 
known of its editors have been Jules 
Lemattie and Quesnay de Beaurepaire. 

Eohowe, see Eshowe. 

Eohternach, tn. of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg. It stands on the R. Sure, 
about 20 m. N.E. of the city of Luxem- 
burg. The inhabs. are chiefly engaged In 
the inanuf. of damask, linen, porcelain. It 
is famous for the ann. procession on Whlt- 
Tuesday. in gratitude for the ending of the 
penitential dance mania which raged in 
this neighbourhood in the eighth century. 
There Is a famous abbey here, founded by 
the A.-S. Wlllibrord, Bishop of Utrecht, 
and a thirteenth -century par. church. E. 
was the southern point of von Kundstedt’s 
desperate counter-offensive in the Ar- 
dennes (Dec. 1944-Jan. 1945). the N. 
point being near Malmfedy. By the time 
the Ger. drive was halted the enemy bad 
breached a 4 5 -mile gap In the Amcr. lines 
from E. to Monschau. (See also Western 
Front in Second World War.) Pop. 
3500. 

Eohuoa, tn. of Victoria, Australia, situ- 
ated on the Carapospe and Murray rivs., 
156 m. N. of Melbourne. A bridge 1905 
ft. long connects E. with Moama on the 
New S. Wales side of the Miuray. It trades 
in wool, wine, red-gum, timber, etc. Pop. 
4000. 

Eoija, or Ezlja.'tn. of Spain, In the 
prov. of Seville. It Is situated on the 1. b. 
of the R. Genii, or Jenil, a tiib. of the 
Guadalquivir. The dlst. is extremely 
fertile, and the com crops are good. Fruit 
Is also cultivated, and wine is one of the 
chief products. A small amount of cotton 
Is also grown. The manufs. are woollens, 
flannel, silk, linen, leather, and shoes. 
The climate is very hot. and this has 
earned for the tn. the nickname of the 
‘ frying pan of Andalusia.* Pop. 30,000. 

Eok, or Egg. Johann Maier von (1486- 
1513), Ger. scholar and theologian, 6. at 
Egg, in Swabia. He excelled In con- 
troversy, and attacked Luther’s thesis on 
indulgences, and defended the Catholic 
doctrines In the celebrated congress of 
Leipzig In 1519. Thenceforward ho was 
one of the bitterest opponents of the 
Reformation ; in 1525 his exposition of 
Catholic dogma appeared in answer to 
Lieux th^logiguea of Melancthon, and was 
very successful. He took a prominent part 
In the congresses at Baden and Augsburg, 
and in 1530 sent a refutation of the 
Protestant confession to Charles V. In 
1537 he pub. a Ger. N. T., and took part 
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in the meetings at Worms In 1540, and at 
Ratlsbon In 1541. 

Eok, Looh, an inland loch of Scotland, 
situated in Argyllshire. It is about 6 ra. 
long and enclosed by mts. Salmon and 
trout abound. 

Eokart, or Eckehart, Johannes, see 
Eckhart. 

Eokermann, Johann Petar (1792-1854), 
Ger. writer b. at Winsen an der Luhe, and 
a friend of Goethe ; known principally 
through his Conversations ivith Goethe 
(1837), trans into Eng. by Margaret Fuller 
(1 880). 

EokemfOrde, tn. of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Germany, on the Baltic between Kiel and 
Flensburg, with fishing trade, and manufs. 
of tobacco. Pop. 10,200. 

Eokersberg, Carl Christopher Vilhelm 
(1783-1853), Dan. historical, marine, and 
portrait painter, b. at Vamfis, Sleswig. 
Ho became a pupil of Abildgaard and 
afterwards of David, and later, Thor- 
waldsen. It has been stated by his native 
admirers and critics, that he first * created 
a Danish colour.* Ills landscape scenes 
are clea,r and definite and the outlines 
natural, while his figures are conventional. 

Eokhart, Eokart, or Eokehart, Johannes, 
very generally styled Meister (1260-1329), 
Ger. mystic, and one of the first of specu- 
lative thinkers, b. at Hochheim bei 
Gotha. Very little is known concerning 
his life. He entered the Dominican order, 
and studied and taught in Paris. After 
being ma<le prior at Krfort, he was vicar 
of his order in Thuringia, fie was made 
vicar-general of Bohemia in 1307, and a 
few years later he preached at Frankfort, 
Cologne, and Strasburg. His reputation 
for learning was very high, and be assisted 
in a controversy between Pope Boniface 
VTII. and Philip of France. In 1327 his 
enemies caused him to bo summoned at 
Cologne before laiiiiisltlon on a charge 
of heresy, where he partly recanted. Two 

r ears later he was again accused, and ox- 
racts from his works condeiiined, but ho 
died before the bill against him was pub. 
His sermons and tractates written in Ger. 
and Lat. are all that remain of his works. 
In his teaching he was an Aristotelian. 
De began with his doctrine of the Divine 
nature, following it by the relationship of 
Uod and man. His style was curt and 
abounded in symbolic expressions. 

Eokhel, Joseph Hilary (1737-98), an 
Austrian numismatist, b. at Enzorsfeld, 
Lower Austria, who, in 1773 was made 
prof, of antiquities and numismatics at 
Vienna Unlv. ills chief work is JJoctrina 
Numnuyrum Veterum (1792-98). 

Eokington, par. and tn. of Derbyshire, 
England. The tn. is situated 7 m. S.E. 
of Sheffield. There are saw-mills, and 
manufs. of agric. Implements. Pop. 
13,000. 

Eokmahl, or Eggmuhl, vll. of Bavaida. 
situated on the Labor, 15 m. S. of llatls- 
bon. It is noted as the scene of a battle 
fought there In 1809 between the archduke 
of Austria and Napoleon I., In which 
the former was defeated. Pop. 400. 

Eclampsia (from the Ok. cKXdf^ireii/, * to 
call aloud ’), term applied to a form of 
epileptiform convulsions occurring tn 
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presn^ant women, with an associated oon* 
dition extremely dangerous to the child, 
and not free from danger to the mother. 
It is duo to changes in the kidney, which 
can be detected only by chemical examina- 
tion of the urine. B. is a haunting dread 
before and during confinement, as sud- 
denly a woman. In apparently perfect 
health, mav be seized with convulsive 
attacks which may end fatally. E. is 
prevented by checking the longings of 
pnmancy, leading a qtiict healthy life, 
and giving careful attention to hyi^ene. 

Eoleotioism (Ok. ewAfyu, I select), in 
philosophy Is the principle of selecting and 
adopting views from varloiw systems of 
philosophy, and uniting them into one 
composite system of thought. Among 
the earliest eclectics must be numbered 
Oicero, the Peripatetics, and the Neo- 
platonlsts. The eclectic system of philo- 
sophy has gained great popularity in 
France, owing to the teaching of Victor 
(]k)usin, Adolphe Qarnia, and others. 
Cousin assorted that ‘ Each system is not 
false, but incomplete, and in reuniting all 
inoomidete systems we should have a com- 
plete philosophy, adequate to the totality 
of consciousness.* 

Eclipse, see under Moon, Oocultation, 
Sards. Stars, and Sun. 

Ecliptic, The. path which the sun takes 
In its apparv.iit y'oaily Journey from west 
to east among the fixed stars. This path 
lies through the middle of the constella- 
tions known as the Signs of the Zodiac 
(q.e.). Of course the E. is only the 
apparent path of the sun, for the earth 
revolves around the sun. If it were pos- 
sible to view the earth from the sun, it 
woidd be found that the earth’s orbit lay 
along the K, The E. lies at an angle to 
the equinoctial of 23® 28' at the time of 
the sun’s greatest declination, a nd cuts the 
equinoctial at two opposite points, called 
the * equinoxes,* at about March 21 and 
Sept. 23. 

Eclogite, Eklogite, or Disthene Rook, 
rock formation, crystalline in character, 
and composed of sraaragdite and red 
garnet. Occasionally felspar, quartz. Iron 
ores, etc., form a part of this exceedingly 
beautiful rock. It is not found in any 
great abundance, but it is socn among the 
Alpine mta., the Fichtolgobirge, ut Haden, 
etc, Tho garnets in E. are frequently 
snrroundod by a covering of bright green 
homblonde. 

Eclogue, name given to a short pastors 1 
poem In verso. The derivation of tho 
word la obscure, the most common one 
being from to choose, E. thus 

being selected poem ; another derivation 
la from aU, a goal, and Aoyo«, speech, the 
word thus being a dialogue of sliopherds. 
In the first form, dialogue was not indis- 
pensable to an E. ; it was owing to the 
flTammarlans, who reserved the term E. 
to the buoolica of Virgil, which were In 
the form of dialogues, that £. came to 
moan only a poem In such a form. The 
drat poet to write Es. was Theocritus, of 
whose works in this form there are about 
thirty extant ; they are written In the 
Dorio dialect, and mostly in hexameters. 
Then Virgil wrote his Es., which he pur- 


posely called buoolica in order to challenge 
comparison with Theoorltus. Other 
writers of Es. in Lat. were Calpurnius 
Siculus and Nemosianus. In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the 
writing of Es. was again practised ; 
Alexander Barola^l514) was the initiator 
of the fashion. The most suooossful of 
the Eng. writers of Es. was Spenser^ whose 
ShepheanVs Calendaft of 1579, was muoh 
admired. From this period until the 
time of Pope, Es. were produced at inter- 
vals. Among the collections pub. mav 
be mentioned Drayton’s The ShepTieard s 
Garland, The Shepheard*s Pipe, by 
Browne, Wither, Brooke, and Davies. 
Pope and Ambrose Phillips pub. vols of 
Es. in 1709, but both were outolassed by 
the Shephtrd*8 Week, 1714, of Gay, Since 
tbon Es. have not been written, except by 
John Davidson In fleet Street Eclogues 
(1893-96). The treatment of most of 
these Es. is akin to pastoral, and for a 
fuller description of peculiarities of form, 
etc., see the article on Pastoral Poetry. 
Of toreign Es. those in Fr. of J. R. de 
Segrals (1624-1701) are noteworthy, and 
those In Span, of Qarcllaso de la Vega 
(1.503-36). In fact, the letter’s Se dtdee 
lamentar de los pastores Is one of the flnest 
poems of its kind, anct. or modern. See 
E. C. Knowlton, ‘ Pastoral in tho Eight- 
eenth Century,* Modem [janguage Notes, 
xxxll., 1917: M. K. Bragg, ‘ The Formw 
Eclogue In Eighteenth -Century England,* 
Maine University Studies, 1926. 

Ecology (Gk, oT»co 9 , house or abode, 
Aoyo?, discourse) is the study of the 
organism as a whole in relation to Its en- 
vironment. Slqce land plants ore station- 
ory, the study of plant E. is much easier, 
and consequently much more advanced, 
than that of animal E. On the other band, 
plants and animals are so closely inter- 
dependent that investigation of the E. of 
ouo group involves that of the other. 
There are two main subdivisions of E. 
(1) Au tocology, concerned with the 
separate ouvlronmontal factors and their 
effect on individuals. (2) Synecology, 
detiling with the combined effects of these 
factors on plant and animal comm unities. 
The chief environmental factors governing 
the distribution of plants and animals ore 
temp., humidity, climate, soil, the intensity 
of light, the nature of the food, and inter- 
action with other plants and animals. 
Tlie individual effect of each separate 
factor is studied in the laboratory ; the 
combined effects are seen out of doors. In 
woods, fields, swamps, lakes, seas, and 
other habitats. Generally speaking, 
animal communities are determined by 
plant communities — that is, by plants 
growing together and forming groups with 
a certain Individuality. Any particular 
type of community is described as an asso- 
ciation, and the general appearanoe of a 
plant association is determined by domin- 
ant species, e.p. the pine tree is the dom- 
inant species of a pine-wood assooiation : 
in a mixed wood, oak and beech may be 
oo-dominants. Assooiations having only 
one dominant species are oalled oonaoota- 
tlons. Plant assooiations show strati- 
fication ; in a wood, trees constitute the 
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appennoRt strata, bnshy imdergrrowth tho 
next, herbs the third, and mosses and 
liverworts the fourth. Beneath these are 
soil algaa, funRi, and various bacteria, and 
protozoa, which by effecting changes in 
the soil affect tho plants growing In it. 
Further change Is effected by the constant 
addition of humus to the soli, and as a 
result of such changes tho character of tho 
plant community gradually niters, other 
orranisms hotter adapted to tlie changed 
soil gradually replacing the earlier ones. 
This process Is termed ecological succes- 
sion, and Is concomitant with an ecological 
succession of animals. liy studying the 
changing conditions as the level of ijake 
S^lichlgari falls, Slid ford has boon aide to 
predict, with regard to beetles of the genus 
CicindeHa, the succession that will bo 
determined by further fall in level. Since 
within limits animals can choose their 
habitat, behaviour is an additional factor 
of animal ecology. Animals form strata 
in a different manner from plants. The 
bottom stratum may be regarded as com- 
posed of animals forming food for those 
of the next stratum, and so on, until at the 
top are animals which have no enemies or 
are able to defeat them by virtue of size or 
skill. Thus spiders eat flies ; small birds 
eat spiders ; larger birds eat smaller birds. 

In this way animals form food chains, 
those forming the first link being far more 
numerous than those of the last. The 
first link consists obviously of herbivores 
capable of reproducing in enormous num- 1 
bers, while the animals of tho last link 
have limited means of reproduction and 
reduce competition between themselves by 
sharing out food areas. Other im- 
portant factors in animal E, are the size 
of food and the status of the animal in 
the community, and interesting problems 
are presented by the phenomena of 
symbiosis and the specialisations of 
parasites. The extensive field of E. pro- 
vides interesting material for the amateur 
who makes careful observations and 
keeps accurate records. See C. Elton, 
Animal Ecology » 1927 ; A. Tansley, The 
British Isles arid their Vegetation, 1939 ; 

A. S. Pearse, Anhnal Ecology, 1939 ; also 
articles In The Journal of Ecology and 2^he 
Journal of Animal Ecology. 

Eeonomio Blockade, see Btx^ckadk ; 
Declabation of London ; Economic 
Wajifare, Ministry ok. 

Economics, terra (olfcoro^ia) by which 
the anot. Gks. used to signify the art of 
prudent and aystomatlo household man- 
agement, with particular reference to in- 
oomo and expenditure, and to tho labour 
and satisfaction of the wants of the mem- 
bers of the household. Political economy, 
now generally described as E., later came 
to signify the art of directing carefully the 
production and consumption, the incomes 
and expenditures of the state and its sub- 
jects. It was not commonly conceived as 
a neutral science tUl the nineteenth cen- 
tofy, when it became the science of wealth 
and exchangeable values. In the theoreti- 
cal treatment of the matter some eoonom- 
Uits proposed to limit the term * political 
economy * to the narrow science of 
wealth ; but In abotit the middle of the 
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nineteenth century, the Historical eohool 
(Koscher and others) maintained that the 
subject of the study was not wealth, but 
man’s relation to wealth ; that it was 
part of general social science and could 
not be detached from ethic.s and politics. 
Following Adam Smith, and popular 
interpretations of the term, political 
economy may be defined as the ordered 
knowledge of the social phonornona 
arising out of man’s activity In the 
acquisition and use of wealth. Wealth 
irieans things possessing value of some 
kind which usually cost labour, which 
satisfy human wants, and exist in quan- 
tities below the demand , so that each unit of 
them po&sosses distinct importance to man. 

Tho hist, of economic thought begins 
with the anct. Gks., who confided every- 
thing to the power of the state, which 
resulted in the subordination of the Indivi- 
dual to tho state, and consoiiuently in the 
subordination of E. to ethics and politics. 
The Gk. philosophers condemned interest- 
taking, and were prejudiced against trade 
and coimneroo. The Homs, followed the 
Gks.* ideas, and also made important 
studies on particular economic problems ; 
but failed to estab. a domiiiant system of 
economic thought. (Jhristiaiuty streng- 
thened in general the prevalent Aristo- 
telian system of economic philosophy, its 
condemnation of usury and the pursuit of 
wealth in tra-de, its assert ion of the 
superiority of agriculture, ami its support 
of status. Christianity tlius strengthened 
tho subjection of E. to othica, hut weak- 
ened the subjection of E. to politics. The 
early fathers, in their condemnation of 
avarice and their exaltation of fraternal 
love, sometimes used expressions which, 
taken by themselves, imply an utter con- 
demnation of private property and an 
advocacy of communism among the 
faithful, but this wiia only an ideal, ivnd 
private property vvaa early recognised as 
a necessity resulting frcmi the fall of man. 
The effect of this ideal, however, appears 
in the accepted doctrine, that the maln- 
tenanco of the poor was not a matter of 
philanthropy, but an obligation. Tho 
scriptural attitude towards wealth led to 
an emphatic statement of the moral 
superiority of agriculture and handiwork 
over trade and commerce as a means of 
earning a livelihood, and tho early writers 
seemed almost unanlmoas in the belief 
that wliat the seller made by trade the 
buyer necessarily lost. 

With the increasing temporal power of 
the Church and the great development of 
commerce which market! the eleventh cen- 
tury, came the necessity of harmonising 
the doctrines of tho Church with the ob- 
vious requirements of commerce, and 
many concessions were made by the later 
canonists. Thomas Aquinas (1 22(1-74) 
concedes that it is lawfiil to trade for a 
simple livelihood, or in order to supply a 
country with the necessary articles which 
it does not produt^e, or when the profits 
of the trade are devoted to some honour- 
able purpose, such as th^ assistance of the 
poor ; but that, save ill exceptional dr- 
enmstanoes, a seller Is bound to reveal a 
fault In an article, and that it Is not 
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permisalble to aeU on artlole for moro than 
ita worth. The fundamental axiom, In 
accordance with which all these conclu- 
sions are reached, Is that every com- 
modity has a fixed and objective value, 
which can readily be ascertained, and 
which determines its Just piice. The 
distinotively ethical standpoint of the 
canonists Is shown in the prohibition of 
usury, which was based upon Scriptural 
injunctions a(?ainst it and upon Aristotle's 
argrument that money being barren, it 
would bo extortion to charge for its use. 
As the growing commerce of the Middle 
Ages made the need of borrowing capital 
moro and more imperative, the canonical 
theory had to be stretched so as to accom- 
modato many ingenious forms of contract 
for what was practically, though not 
nominally, usury. In the latter half of 
the fifteenth century the Franciscans 
themselves instituted the Monta-de<pi6t6, 
or charitable banks, for lending money to 
the poor at a small rate of interest to 
defray exponses of management. 

Ethical considerations dominated medie- 
val economic theory ; political necessities 
that of the early modern period. The 
new national govs, had to secure greater 
revenue and in a liquid form. Ready 
money was necessary for the up -keep of 
armies and navies ; and to meet the other 
requirements a! » national power. It was 
imperative to find or create some bettor 
sources of revenue tlian the backward 
agriculture of the time. These necessities 
led to the development of a mercantile 
system. The restrictive regulations, tlis- 
criniiuatlng laws, and state interference 
which Adam Smith and his iinmudinte 
successors described as the essential 
featm*es of mercantilism have been, in a 
sense. Incidental. State interference was ! 
a minor considoration, as it was not the 
problem at issue. The morcantilo system 
resulted not in a loss ; but in a net gain of 
individual freedom. Along with the im- 
position of those external restrictions 
which mark the mercantile economy went 
a rapid and extensive abolition of internal 
restrictions, which bad been for more 
numerous, hrntJil, and destructive than 
the new external regulatloTis which sue- 
oeoded them. Tho economic and poUtieal 
unit had merely Increased In size. 

Mercantilism w^as the most Important 
phenomenon of economic thought in tlu‘, 
sixteenth and hovcntoeiith centuries, but 
it constituted no more than a part of a 
widespread and eager investigation of 
concrete economic facts. Those studies 
bectune materials for Adam Smith’s work. 
Monoy, ijanking, tho rise of prices, pop.. 

S oor relief, etc., wore extensively discusswl 
i brochuitM and monographs. TJio 
maintenance of the poor was a constant 
subject of pamphlet and tract ; Sir 
Thomsss More. In his communistic 
Utopia, gives striking evidence that the 
problem of poverty occupied the atten- 
tion of the best thinkers of the time. 
True, economic study had been separated 
from ethics and theology, but men like 
Bodln, Grotius, Pufeodorf, Hobbes, and 
Locke developed E. into an essential part 
of a general political philosophy. 


After mercantilism with Its undne pre- 
ference for commerce and industry and 
for a favourable balance of foreign trade 
there was bound to be a reaction in 
favour of a^culture. Mercantilism was 
the economJo expression of nationalism : 
agriculture was now to find favour with 
the broad principles of natural law and 
liberty expounded in the works of 
Grotius, Pufendorf and Locke. 

The preference for agriculture and 
industrial liberty found expression In the 
doctrines of tho so-called physiocrats, the 
originator of which may be considered to be 
Francois Quesnay (1694-1774). The fun- 
dameutal creed of the physiocrats was the 
subjection of economic and politic pheno- 
mena to * natural law,* which, as inter- 
preted by tlicm, gave rise to the familiar 
political doctrine of radical individualism, 
and a certain materialistic conception or 
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wealth which somehow explains their 
peonliar economic theories. Adam Smith 
found that the physiocrats troiiteil not 
«>nly of political economy, * hut of every 
other branch of the system or civil govern- 
ment,' and that thoir political ami econo- 
mic theories were Indisf^olubly fused In 
tlicir general doctrine of a lajimflcent law 
of industrial froedom, according to which 
the largest production and most just 
(listributlon of wealth would be beet 
secured by permitting eitch individual to 
‘ pursue his own interest in his own way,* 
so long as he did not infringe on the 
liberty of others. This th('ory has been 
perpetuated and popularised by Adam 
Smith, and has mlluonced subsequent 
thiDkera moro than any other economic 
doctrine ever formulated. Tho physio- 
crats exposed the mercantilist error of 
oonfnsiug wealth with tho precious metals, 
blit they themselves fell into the error of 
confusing wealth with material objoots, 
by identifying tho production of wealth 
with the production of raw materials, 
whereby they concluded that manufs. and 
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commercot which merely chanere the 
position or form of raw materials, are 
barren and unproductive, thoufirh useful 
and desirable when strictly subordinated 
to a^rrioulture : that the value added to 
raw materials m the process of trade and 
industry Ls equivalent merely to the cost 
of production, while agrrlculture yields a 
net surplus over and above the cost of 
production. Quesnay considers the large 
agrio. employer to be the real producer of 
wealth, not the agrio. labourer. Agricul- 
ture being thus the sole source of national 
revenue, simplicity, economy, and justice 
demand that the state revenue bo ob- 
tained by a single direct tax levied upon 
rent. Accordingly the physiocrats were 
the first who stated the epoch-making 
theory of surplus value, and the theory 
also that the product of industry contains 
a certain value, due to the co-operation of 
natural factors, which is In excess of the 
minimum remuneration required to elicit 
the toil and sacrifice of industry, and 
which constitutes, on this tU3count, a satis- 
factory source of taxation. 

Adam Smith (1723-90) whoso Wealth 
0 } Naii-ons appeared in 1770, may well ho 
considered as the greatest of economists 
and the Father of Economics. His in- 
fluence hastened Free Trade, and popular- 
ised and dignified the systematic study of 
wealth ; but bis most important service 
was in divorcing political economy from 
ethics, and partly from politics. Such 
appears clearly in the delineation of his 
lectures, divided into four parts : I. 
Natural Theology ; IT. Ethics (included 
in his Tlicory oj Moral Sentiments 1759) ; 
III. Justice and Jurisprudence ; IV. 
Political Economy. He has been accused 
of treating man as merely a wealth-pro- 
ducing animal, in. whom altruistio 
motives are wholly absent ; but In his 
2'heory of Moral Sentiments the motives 
of duty and sympathy are fully recognised, 
and the desire for wealth is treatwl as only 
one of the worthier objects of ambition. 
Further, in the Wealth of Nations he 
opposes piecework as calculated to excite 
the labourer to over-exertioii, and voices 
the necessity for rest, diversion, and even 
‘ dissipation.' His whole attitude Is 
essentially this : * Assuming that the ob- 
ject of the study is to increase the national 
wealth, this object will bo moat efte<;tually 
secured by perfect Industrial liberty.’ On 
the other hand he did not succeed in 
separating politics from E., because bis 
ultimate purpose was to iirovo the 
supreme efllcaoy of the doctrine of laissez- 
faire. Before being able to lay down 
maxims for the increase of wealth, he had 
to inquire how wealth was actually pro- 
duced and distributed. It was his 
passionless analysis of production, value, 
and distribution which had the greatest 
effect upon the economists who followed 
him, and led to the attempt to formulate a 
non-partisan science of political economy, 
whlcn should pass no ethical or political 
jud^ents. 

It must not be forgotten that Adam 
Smith was not always consistent In the 
development of his IboorJes. He advo- 
cates * perfect industrial liberty,' yet bo 


does not hesitate to recommend the regu- 
lation of banking by the state. The same 
Inconsistency, whicn was in reality due to 
breadth of thought, is visible In his 
method of investigation. Withal the 
fact remains that with economists im- 
mediately following him the science itself 
became increasingly theoretical, deduc- 
tive, and abstract. His great quality was 

* univcrsalism.’ His work dealt with the 
wealth of nations, not of a single state : 
his confidence in tho existeiico of a natural 
law of universal application became a 
creed. 

Malthus and Ricardo stand out among 
early followers of iSmith and, with Bcn- 
thain and other writers of the early part 
of the niuetoonth century including 
McCulloch and James Mill, have been 
variously designated as tho Classical, 
Orthodox, Ricardian, or Eng. school. 
Their general system of thought is har- 
monious, but they differed upon points of 
economic doctrine. They are deductive 
in method, pessimistio in tone, utilitarian 
and materialistic In assntuptinns, and 
cosmopolitan in the sense that their 
ultimate scientifio Ideal was the discovery 
of univomal economic Inw's applicable at 
all times and to all nations. In France, 
J. B. Say may be placed in this group. 
He taught that supply creates Its own 
demand (Lol des Dobouch6s) and his Traits 
d* Economic Politiave (1803) was a majoi 
means of spreading the Smith views. The 
ethical framework of ela-ssical economy i.s 
duo to Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) 
through bis formulation and continuous 
propagation of utilitarian philosophy. 
iJentham put it that ‘ To obtain the 
greatest portion of happiness for himself 
is the object of every rational being.* 

The materialism and pessimism of the 
Classical school seem to be Intensified In 
Malthus’s famous- Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population (1798). His theory 
that pop. tends to Increase faster than 
food became the very backbono of clas- 
sical economy, and modified almost every 
dept, of human thought. 

David Ricardo (1772-1823). in his 
theory of distribution, made the most Im- 
portant use of tho Malthusian proposition. 
He held that os a country otow and pop. 
increased, society would be forced 
resort to poorer and poorer soils to obta.in 
its supply of food, the law of diminishing 
returns would operate, and as the margin 
of cultivation was forced down, an in- 
creasing share of the product of industry 
would go to tho landlord In the shape of 
economic rent — tho diflorenco between 
tho natural productivity of tho better 
land and the worst land in oultivation. 
Excluding rent, tho div. of the remainder 
of the product between tho labourer and 
the capitalist was determined by a corol- 
lary of tho Malthusian principle — the 

* Iron law of wages.* This theory of dis- 
tribution is fully developed as an integral 

S ort of his famous oost-of -production 
iieory of value. When Ricardo said at 
times that all the expenses of produotlou 
could be resolved into the toil and saori- 
fioe of labour, he supplied the communistA 
with their celebrate labour theory of 
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value, aroordins to which labour is the 
sole cause of value, and consequently is 
entitled to the whole produce of industry, 
and Henry George (1839-97) with his doc- 
trine that progress moans poverty as long 
as private ownership of land is legal. 

The most liiHiientia) of Eng. econo- 
mists between Ricardo and the younger, 
and greater, Mill, was N. W. Senior (1 790- 
1864). He propounded the abstinence 
theory of interest ; and formulated the 
famous doctrine of the wages fund * that 
the average rate of wages is the quotient 
secured by dividing the number of work- 
men into the fund of capital set aside by 
the capitalists for the employment of 
labour.* 

John Stuart Mill (1806-73) was a thor- 
ough reformer, and typifies the transition 
in England from the Classical to the 
Modem school of economic thought. He 
was first entirely under the influence of 
Ricardo, but In later years he followed 
Auguste Comte and the socialistio 
tendencies of his time. Fettered by the 
Ricardian E., but moved by the wann 
desire conceived in his maturer years, to 
find some means to Improve the condition 
of the masses, bis mind stnigglod hard to 
find a compromise between the two sys- 
tems. The ouioome of tliis mental battle 
appeared In 1848 under the title, Prin- 
ciples of Polif^r/il wilh fiome of 

their Applications to Social Philosophy. 
This book was brilliantly written and bo* 
came widely popular. It exercised an 
enormous influence upon the subsequent 
development of Eng. economic thought. 
He [»roHerved the old d<K*trine of rent and 
profits, and advocated laissez-faire as a 
general principle of political expediency, 
but made so many exceptions that at 
times they seem more important than the 
rule. 

Since 1850 Eng. economic thought has 
been deeply alfected by the reaction 
against the cla8p{c4il system. The logl<*ai 
successors of Ricardo and Senior were 
Oairnes, Ragehot, Fawcett, and, perhaps. 
Professor Marshall. All of them have 
been defenders the Orthodox school, 
though they have recognised and ex- 
poundtMl Its limitations as a theoretical 
ficienoe. Thorohi Rogers, Cllffo T^eslle. 
Arnold Tovnbeo, Ashley, and Cuuninglmni 
were historical economlRts who have more 
or less emlorsed the geiicrnl views of the 
Historical school (see below). A psycho- 
logical school of political economy was 
founded by Jevoius. Ho, Edgowortli, and 
others, made Important contributions in 
every branch of the science, particularly 
in statistics. Eng. economists now n^c 
all schools or mctlnsls, be they deductive, 
historical, psychological, statlsticai. or 
mathematical. 

The roa<*tion against the school of 
classical economy liogan earlier In U.S.A. 
than in Germany, where it came to perfec- 
tion. The first to stir up the hornet's nest 
were Alexander Ilaiiiilton, Daniel Ray- 
mond. Friedrich List, and some others. 
Raymond was the first to advance a dis- 
tinctively Amer. system of political 
eoonomy. which he exposed in his 
ThouoMs cn Political Economy (1820). 


He holds, unlike Adam Smith, that wealth 
is not an aggregation of exchange values, 
but the capacity or opportunity to acquire 
the necessaries and conveniences of life by 
labour. In his opinion the Eng. political 
economy, and the laws of wealth given by 
Adam Smith, wore a study on exchange 
values, of private economy, as opposed to 
national economy, and untrue of a nation 
conceived as a unity. He is clearly as 
opposed to the doctrine of laissez-faire, as 
in favour of protection. The secoud 
period of Amer. E. belongs to the most 
influential of the earlier Amor, economists, 
Henry C. Carey (1 793-1879). He was the 
most ardent apostle of protection, the 
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staunchest opponent of Ricardo, and may 
bo considered os the originator of the 
present economic system of the H.S.A, 
Re flatly denied the Malthusian principle 
and the law of diminishing returns, sod 
drew his lessons from Amer. experience 
alone. His teachings were applicable 
exclusively to the America of bis time, but 
ho clearly sliowed that the fundamental 
premises of classical economy were not 
uDlver«5ally applicable. Later Amer. 
economists largely necopte<i the positive 
doctrines of the Oer. Historical school. 
Henry George and Francis A. VN'aiker have 
exerted a world -wide Influence upon 
economic thought. 

rhe general development of economic 
thought since 1 860 is to he considered as a 
scries of reactions against the dominant 
doctrines of the classical system. Through 
Karl Marx communism ao«Riired a posi- 
tive theory deriving from Ricardo's 
theory of value and distribution. The 
claim is that, as labour is the sole cause of 
value, the labourer is entitled to the whole- 
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produce of Industry. Capitallsin^ It Is ntility ; the cost of production theory of 
assorted, is but a temporary staF?o in exchan^ has been replaced by a wider 
Industrial evolution, and must iiievitablv conception which holds that value deter- 
Ifive way to collective production. Marx's mines the expenses of production, rather 
theory of value bos met ^vith but little than the expenses of production the value, 
favour, but Ills doctrine, that the under- that capital receives its value from the 
lying causes of social currents, such as finished product, and not vice verm. The 
religion, literature, and art, are economic tendency of this theory hfia been to shift 
in character (he calls tliis doctrine the the centre of gravity In E. from the 
‘ materialistic conception of history *>, htis capitalist to the consumer, and to block 
dominantly Intluenced economic science, the movement to conhne political econ- 
particiilai’ly in Germany. omy to a study of exchange -value. 

Auguste Comte ( \ 7i)S-l 857 ) is tho father Political economy depends perhaps 
of rao<lern sociology. His influence was nioro upon hist, than any other science ; 
immense. Ho was tho first to protest but the extremists of the Historical school, 
against the Ricardians’ aim at an abstract who hold that, until a larger store of 
science of rigid procisiou and universal of historical results Is accnnnihitcd it is of 
application, Comte was tho precursor of little use to attempt broad theoretical 
tho Ger. Historical school, which under- generalisations, would confine E. inean- 
took tho most influential reaction against time to the philosophy of economic hist, 
classical economy, and fa usually date<l John Keynes (188:1-13 tH) classifies the 
from Lorenz von Stein’s Der Soeiathmvs functions of economic hist, in connection 
und Cmimunismus ties heutigen Frank- with economic theory, as follows : Flrat, 
reiche (1842), and, perhaps more lastly, to illustrate and test conclusions not thorn - 
from tVflhelm Roschcr’a Grundriss zu selves rtwrtlDg on histiirlcal evi donee ; 
Vorlesung^ Uber die SUiatswirtachaff noth secondly, to teach the lindbs of the actual 
geschichilieher Meihode (1843). Brono applicability of economic doctrines; 
Hidebrand and Karl Knies, must both bo thirdly, to afford a basis for the direct 
associated with Roscher and Stein In the attainment of econoiuic truths of a 
introduction of this method, which not theoretical nature.* 

only has entirely transformed economic I'syehology is tho alpha and omega of 
siAence Vn Germany, but also haa deeply political economy, since any study be- 
afteeted It all over tho world. The posi- ginning with human edort , and ending 
Uve devetrinea of Roscher and hfa disciples i with the satisfaction of human wants, 
maintain the propositiona that E. fa a I begins and ends with psychology. Psycho- 
social or political science which can be logical considerations are fundamental 
profitably pimnied only In connection with whatever approach is made to economic 
the other sciences of political or social life, argument. 

particularly administration, law, and Koonoinists eir) 7 )loy diverse methmls to 

hist. Thus they replaced a universal come to their conclusloTis. I’redominat- 
political economy by an historical national »ng ai*o the deductive and Inductiva 
economy. The nationalistic spirit of the methods, 'the deductive method is 
school was first expressed in t'riedrlch approT>rialety so called because with it are 
List’s economic pubs. (1780-1848). Rom- cmploved the familiar processes of deduc- 
cher and his disciples made predominant tive logic. It is nlternativelv cnllod 
use of the inductive mctliod and adhered hvrmthetleal or abstract or speculative, 
closely to actual eeonoinic pbenomeTia ; (Jiffe Lolle and others of tho Historical 
they held an iiftcrmodinto attitude bo- scliool have clmrHct^ri.scd the coiicluslons 
tween protection and free trade; and of Eng. theory us Inappllrable either to 
they had discriminating sympathy for the Hie explanation of existing conditions, or 
claims of socialism, Generallv tlicv prefer the solution of practical problems, s^uoh 
state initiative to that of Incbvuluals for antipathy to deduetive th(‘orv Is unjusti- 
the solution of the problem of poverty, bed. Tho two incthfuls are complement'- 
and have thus earned the nick-name of ary and neither can well bo pursued to tho 
Katheder-Soeialifiten or State Socialists, exclusion of tho other. Verification by 
as contrasted wdth the Social DemoorntH. observation is in practice exceeflingly 
whose programme they refused to en«lorso. difficult ; aa Mill found when he attemptod 
The theory of marginal utdity bos been to aPT>ly Hicartlo’s theories, 
most tborougMy developed and most Tlio inductive method is * to observe 

widely applied by a group of Austrian the efl'er-ts of a c:aiiso coming singly In 
economists, of which Menger, WioHor, Sax, action wbihi all other forces ramain un- 
and Boehm-Bawerk may be considered altered.* Tbeni are two inductive pro- 
to be the leaders. They are commonly cesHCs : the metliod of difreronce, and tho 
called the Au.strlan School of E., tliougn method of agrcjeuient. Tho method of 
the theory Itself was propounded almost dlfTerence requires that clrcumgtancea 
amnltaneousiy In 1871 by Jevons in Eng- be compared with exa< tly similar ones, 
land, Hiid Monger in Austria. The dfa- nilnus one factor. ,Such a condition 
clplea of this school hold that the utility, seidom arises even approximately, and in- 
or power, of entfafying want poss(5ss>cd by stances enough mnv he cited in which the 
a commodity decreases per unit as tho method lias been abused. The method of 
amount consumed increases, and the value agreement fa used te generalise, and to 
itself expresROs the utility of the last or esteb. uniformities : H fa somewhat gpeon- 
marginal increment of the commodity lative and needs to be used with dis* 
supplied for consumption. The former rrimJnatlori. If little fa to be done without 
unit of real veined— i.e. the pain and sacTf- the Inductive method it nevertheleee 
ficci of labour — has made way for a unit of seldom convinces. The great dllilculty of 
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induction in E. Is the complexitj of 
joonoinlo phenomena. The following 
percentage tigiiros, ffiven, by Prof. J. W. 
Scott in Self^Subsistenrc for the Unem- 
oloi/ed shew the increase In United Klnjf- 
lom exports per bead for llvo-yf3ar periods 
Prom 1840-44 and the decrease in such 
exports from 1870-74 : 


World War would ‘ stop within six 
montlis * because of financial exhaustion 
proved fruitless. There wore shortages 
of this material and that ; but no shortaere 
of money. As soon as the war was over 
the urfjent cry of economy was beard and 
people felt it strange l,hat while wo could 
afford anything and everything to wage 


Five-year periods . 1840-44 1845-49 1850-54 1855-59 1960-04 1805-69 1870-71 
Exports per head . 100% 109 7o 158% 213% 2-15% 308% 381 


Five-year periods . 1870-74 1875-79 1880-84 1885-89 1890-94 1895-1900 
Exports per head . 100% 81% 90% 84% 82% 81% 


What economic truths do these statis- 
tics yield ? The Corn I.aws were repealed 
in 1840 and by 1860 the United Kingdom 
had complete Free Trade. Thoso facts 
may largely account for the top percent- 
ages ; but do they (U'count in some wh 5 " 
for the bottom figures ? Around 1850 
gold dlseovones in California and A tisl ralia 
began to flood the wtirld with great quan- 
tities of the metal. After 187 3 gold pro- 
duction, though still high, slaokencd off 
somewhat; whereas in 1871 the world’s 
demand for gold hud risen sto<n)ly. 'I’lus 
was due to Germany joining the Unitt'd 
Kingdom on the Gold Standard an<i 
requiring huge amounts of gold for coin 
and reserves. S>oon most of Kurope toi- 
lowed Genmipy’a lead ; and later most of 
the world. 

How far do the pereeutages retlcct the 
increase in gold supply aud, from 1871, 
the increase in deinarkd J Uow far do 
they reffect other cause's i One new’ im- 
portant tact from 1871 onwards was the 
rising iiuiiihcr oi ctninlrles which Inad, lo 
effect, a common currency — gold. An- 
other was the increasing degree of Indus- 
trial\suti<m in Europe, America and ohe- 
where. TJic complexity of the rclcv«,nt 
economic phenomena is not measured i)v 
the few IctcLs mentioned, and it is safe to 
say that, whatever the true uuswera mav 
be, Imluctivo metliods alone will seamdy 
provide tlioui. 

In 1914, lief ore the First World War, 
the outstanding problem was unemploy 
inont. Linked woLU this w^ns tlie h«d!>- 
debated question of Free 'Prade ^cl•^us 
Protection. 'I’he Gold Standard wa'i 
largely taken lor gi’anteii. After tn«> 
World Wars the unemployment preh- 
leni has Ikhuj solve<l in principle ; Fpim* 
Trade bad bo’/onie MultihiteraJism.and the 
Bubject of import.int international agree- 
ments under tlie auspices of the Umted 
Nations; while the Gold Standard had 
been twice abandoned , substitute arraiigi*- 
ments being likewise brouglit within the 
scope of United Nations agreements. 

In 1914 men went in fear of tJio ‘ Trade 
Oycle ' and recurrent slumps. When tlio 
First World War broke out they had al- 
ready come to regard unemployment as 
a more or Ws nuuvoidablo ecouoruic 
stviurge and they wore the more improssed 
at its fllsappearauco during the war. 
They were further iniprossod by the freo- 
doin witli whitjh money flowed In wartime; 
and by the apiiarenlly bottomiass sttito 
purse whore war rofiuirenienta were con- 
oerned. Fears or liopes that the First 
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a war, reasonable reiiuests for highly 
desirable nriHinitioa and improvements in 
well -being were met with the blunt state- 
ment that there was no money available. 
Wliile it was reasonable to suppose that a 
devastating war would scarcsely in creese 
well-beir^, people nevertheleas could not 
but be irnpresBed with the ‘ money for 
war ; no money for peace ’ contrast. 

People had heard stories about ba-nks 
making money — creating money — in the 
war --and they were ready to believe that 
such powers should be used in peace-time 
to ertiatti money to be spent on the good 
things of life. And when, after the war, 
unornployment arose once more and 
reached unprecedented levels the * short 
of money ’ argument seemed to run con- 
trary to cornmonsense. It was contrary. 
Wliiisi, given full employment with full 
efficiency and uo incpcttsc of saving every 
ad.ditional pound created must be in- 
tlal ionary, with unemployment in excess 
of minimum levels there is clearly not 
enough spending and we. iriusl either spend 
fa.stcr the money we have or creiitc money 
to spend. This bcems obvious enough 
now ; but after the First World War 
there were still elenieuUu'y misconcep- 
tions about iho role of money 

{Since l>arter made way for monetary 
transactions money had boon of first, if 
nut fully realised, iiuporta.nce in the 
economic field. A barter iran.saction was 
H complete exchange of goods for goods 
(or servicesb But n sah> -jf good.s for 
money is only a * half ' tran .action ivhich 
leaves the seller free to pop";* me iiulchn- 
itcly the exchange of his neuiej for Ids 
ultimate satisfaction in the she pe ol goods. 
The vital effects of postponed sjwwling, of 
-saving, were not uiulci.s.ood. In parti- 
cular the effect of iinderspcnditig on the 
national income? — our oggiegatf income — 
was not recogiiiaed. it was not appre- 
ciated that the national income can rise 
only if someone spends moiv and fall only 
if someone spends less. There was a 
confused Identification of the sepajrato 
acts of saving and invcstinu.t (spending). 
In dispersing this confusion lay the clue to 
the nnomploymcnt problem. 

Unorthodox people weit}, however, 
^tro.ssing the need for n orc spending both 
to cure unemployment aud to utilise ‘ the 
imehilmed wealth ’ — to banish * poverty 
iu the midst of plenty '—not alwa>'K with 
due regai t to the dltliculties which emerge 
as a state of full employment is ap- 
proached. There was often undue op- 
timism, too. as regards the effect of money 

F 
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creation on the taxpayers* burden (oven ) international trade document embodies 
If bank -money creation were also bar- 1 the Idea in such substantial fashion. The 


nessed in relief of taxation, os woe pro- 
posed). Yet the official view, as stoutly 
maintained by the Treasury, was that 
little or no employment could be created 
by state borrowlui? or expenditures. Tt 
was not until Keynes in 193G pub. bis 
great work The General Theory of Employ- 
meni. Interest and Money that first the 
academic world and then official circles 
began to show serious Interest In the prac- 
ticability of governing aggregate spending 
and so sustaining employment and the 
genera] income. In his book Keynes pays 
tribute to Maltbus, Qesoll, Hobson and 
otiiers. He refers indeed to ‘ orthodoxy 
having no valid reply to much of (the) 
destriiotive criticism * of Maj. Douglas, of 
Social Credit fame. In 1944 the Brit. 
Gov. White Paper on Employment 
Policy officially accepted the obligation 
to ensure adequate spending. Moreover 
in the same year by the Bretton Woods 
Agreement (q.v.), a United Nations Con- 
ference agreed that ‘ The purposes of the 
International Monetary Fund (include) 
the promotion and maintenance of high 
levels of employment and real Income . . .* 
It may be objected that the International 
Monetary Fund pronouncement looked 
to ‘ the fcxpemslon and balanced growth of 
international trade ' to contribute to this 
end rather than the reverse : but the 
Havana Charter for an International 
Trade Organization (March 1948) goes 
further. The Charter's first objective is 
‘ To assure a lorge and steadily growing 
volume of real Income and effective 
demand, to increase the production, con- 
sumption, and exchange of goods, and thus 
to contribute to a balanced and expanding 
world economy.’ 'Further qut>tations 
emphasise that it Is not a que«ti<»n merely 
of the expansion of international trade 
contrlbntlng to high employment and 
Income In individual countries but that 
the argument is n6w firmly put the other 
wav round : — 

Article 2 states that * The Memhers 
recognise that the avoidance of iinein- 
ployment or underemployment, through 
the achievement and maintenanc'e In each 
country of useftil employment oppor- 
tunities for those able and willing to work 
and of a large and steadily growing volume 
of production and effective demand for 
goods and services, is not of domestic 
concern alone, but is also a necessary 
condition for . . . the expansion of Inter- 
national trade, and thus for the well- 
belTig of all other countries * and that 
* The members recognise that the avoid- 
ance of unemployment or underemploy- 
ment must depend primarily on Internal 
measures taken bv individual countries 
. . .* ; while Article 3 states : ' Each 

Member shall take action designed to 
achieve and maintain full and productive 
employment and largo and steadily grow- 
ing demand within its own territory . . .* 

The discovery of the praotloabllity of a 
country deliberately maintaining its total 
spending and Income la the outstanding 
achievement of modem £. and it Is a 
matter for satisfaction that this great 


idea that each and every nation could, 
and should, * assure * its Income and 
effective demand — effective spending — 
could not have been included in nn inter- 
national instrument at the end of the 
First World War. But it was the ex- 
perience of the First World W'ar and Its 
aftermath of unxiaralleled unemployment 
that led the way to the solution of the 
problem of recurrent unemployment. 

It will bo convenient to consider the 
Gold Standard before pursuing the ques- 
tion of Free Trade versus Protection. As 
stated above we have twice left the Gold 
Standard since early 1914. The £ Is now 
‘pegged ’ — other currencies too — and wo 
bear of * scarce dollars.* The Gold 
Standard did not peg the £ but, by its 
ad lusting mechanism, kept It steady 
within narrow limits. Under the Gold 
Standard If £8 looked like being scarce 
abroad, a loan from I.ondon soon put 
matters right. A nation on the full Gold 
Standard buys and sells gold freely and 
arranges that its currency unit shall 
contain a certain fixed amount of gold. 
Britain was on such a standord before the 
First World War, the gold content of the 
sovereign being about i oz. If wages 
and prices were too high. Imports rose 
and exports fell off ; the £ fell to Its lower 
limit, where It became profitable to 
export gold ; the Bank rate was raised 
and in the first plac:e attracted gold and 
in the second place, protectwl the Bank 
of England’s gold reserves, on which the 
nation’s money and credit stnicture was 
based, by setting In train a long-term 
deflationary effec;t that has the result of 
reducing wages and prices and making 
Brit, goods again competitive in the world’s 
markets. Not avery Bank rate rise, of 
course, was held long enough to have the 
secondary effcnit. The great advantage 
of the Gold Standard was that the mer- 
chant w'orked on the (*onfldeut expecta- 
tion that (e.ff.) the £ would be worth 
2.').22 francs year In year out and that the 
effective price of goods ordered now would 
be unaffected three months, six months or 
more ahead by the rate of exchange. 
Under a tYee Exchange on the other hand, 
while the iiien’,hant's requirements may 
be satislled by the devic*e of buying 
forw’nrd exchange, this solution is not 
available for long-term loans. While, 
however, under the Gold Standard the 
long-term lender may get his proper 
interest and return of cap. In full gold 
value, the value of gold itself has over the 
years varied considerably. 

There are modifleations of the Gold 
Standard (i.e. Gold BuUion Standard and 
Gold Exchange Standard) and at the 
opposite pole — the Free Exchange, with 
Inconvertible paper cunrency. A paper £ 
not ronvortlbfe into ^Id would exchange 
for what It was worth from day to day — 
the rate at any time depending on the 
number of pounds actually and pros- 
pectively on offer and demand. Features 
of such a Free Exchange are : — (1) Free 
Ezohange acts as a sort of tariff. If we 
over-import the exchange goes against 
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the £ and so discourages imports and en- 
courages exports. This is what is wanted 
and the remedy has the advantage of 
being automatic and immediate. (^2) The 
brunt of the adjustment Is borne by the 
buyers of the foreign goods whereas the 
brunt of the Gold Standard adjustment 
tends to fall on workers thrown out of 
employment. (3) We retain budgetary 
freedom : wo can decide on deficit 
financing in pursuit of full employment ; 
and we can aim either at a stable £ — 
buying always about the same amount 
of goods — or a £ which will buy more 
goods as science and machinery increase 
production. Under a Gold Standard a 
nation’s freedom to indulge in deficit 
financing is limited, and it must ‘ keep in 
stop * as regards what its unit wlU buy : 
it must be careful to avoid any risk of 
inflation as distinct from rellatioii. (Witli 
a univei’sal currency a nation loses all 
budgetary freedom. Universal currency 
— i.e. a single currency for the whole 
world — has an attractive sound and is 
to-day being suggested as a cure for our 
currency and trade troubles. A European 
currency is an alternative siiggcstiou with 
similar disadvantages.) Tlio 1914 war 
forced Britain off the Gold {Standard 
(along with other nations) although 
formally the did not come until 

lUli). A paper ourrwticy wius introduced 
and, since the heavy war expenditure was 
covered only in part bv tax and loan, the 
nmnber of £s steadily increased — the 
value of each £ decreasing of com^e as 
the total issues rose. Ifad It been prnc- 
ticiable to pay the full co.sts of the war by 
means of taxation and savings the paper 
£ could have retained its full value. In 
/act the value of gold itself had fallen in 
May 1920 to 10 per cent of Its 1913 value. 
It rose steeply soon after. 

The word ‘ profiteoring ’ will recall the 
high prices that prevailed after the 1914- 
1918 War; but the gradual increa.se in 
goods aided bv a deflationary policy raised 
the value of the £ until in 1925 it could 
' look the dollar in the face ’ and Britain 
returned to the Gold Standard but not 
to a gold currency ; i.c. to a Gold Bullion 
Stemdard. This was in line with the 
rocommendatioas of the Genoa Conference 
of 1922. Assuming the wisdom of an 
early return to the Gold Standard it 
remains a question whether it was ^vise 
to have Imposed deflation with all its 
dread effects on trade and whether Instead 
of making the £ look the dollar in the face 
It would not have been better to have 
reduced Its gold content. It was gener- 
ally accepted that after 1925 our trade 
was labouring under the handicap of an 
over-valued £. Relief was to come in the 
* eoonomlo blizzard* of 1931-1932 when 
Britain was forced off the Gold Standard 
after making the most strenuous efforts 
to avoid that contingency. No sooner 
were we off the Gold Standard (Sept. 21, 
1931) than it was discovered that ex- 
change freedom has its oompensatious — 
in particular It was found that our main 
suppliers were most anxious to continue 
to supply their best oustomer and were 
prepared to accord us the most favourable 


terms rather than lose their traditional 
mrkt. The freeing of the exchange was 
soon followed by an expedient which bid 
fair to give us the best of both worlds ; 
the Exchange Equalisation Account was 
estab. This provided a fimd to steady 
the exchange by ironing out minor fluctu- 
ations. it seemed to oflier the quick 
‘ natural protection * of the f^ee Exchange 
with as much steadiness as was permitted 
by underlying conditions. In fact, the 
E.E.A. perhaps aimed rather at holding 
the rate than at merely Ironing out 
temporary fluctuations. In 193(i come 
the Tripanite Agreement with the U.S.A. 
and France, aimed at maintaining the 
basis of international exchange. France 
was one of the few countries still on gold 
after 1931 but w'as finally forced off In 
1936 (following the enactment of the 
40-hour week), its trade having grievously 
suiTored from the frono's over-valuation. 
The U.S.A. had itself in 1933 deliberately 
devalued the dollar — the oz. of gold 
making $35 instead of only $20.07. Mean- 
time III tier! to Germany was manipu- 
lating its exchange to provide marks at 
different rates according to the purpose 
for which they were to bo used. 

The Second World War broke out in 
1930 and soon led to the pegging of the 
loading currencies — ^the £ at 4.03 dollars. 
It had been pegged in the First World 
War at 4.76 dollurs (falling ofterwardH 
below 3.50 dollars) but much had hap- 
pened since. Including the dollar devalua- 
tion. Again, the nations failing to pay 
their way with taxation and savings, the 
end of the war found all the participaut-s 
with depreciated currencies in terms of 
goods. The £ declined to 4/7 of its pre- 
war value — as measured by wholesale 
prices. The Oost-of -Living Index did noi 
measure the fall in value since many oi 
the prices were controlled and subsidised 
After the First World War we set about 
raising the value of the £ and after macb 
effort and many changes in Bank Ratij 
succeeded in I'cstoring the Gold atandard. 
After the Second World War the position 
is very different and is dominated by the 
International Monetary Fuad (I.M.F.). 
Bank Rate has been kept at the ‘ cheap 
money * rate of 2 per cent siuce 1939 and 
the £ continues (under the l.M.F.) to be 
pegged at $4 *03. The l.M.F., whoso main 
purpose is to keep exchange rates stable, 
or reasonably stable, requires every 
member country to fix the par value of its 
currency in gold, or gold dollars. The 
l.M.F. is clearly inspired by the Gold 
iStandard but. with its machinery for c.o- 
operative action. Is for removed from the 
old Gold standard ssrstem, with ea<’h 
country managing its own affairs albeit 
with regard to the ‘ rules of the game.’ 
In the post, wliilc all Gold standard 
nations might be faitlifuily keeping iu step, 
the value of gold itself might be unstable 
— ^might be going up or down — with good 
or bod results. Under Article IV, 
{Section 7, the l.M.F. should be able to 
oounter his outstanding defect In the old 
system, rhe X.M.F. aims at sustained 
national incomes all round and its machin- 
ery is there both to reduce the need for 
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internal adjustments and to c*tishlon them 
when inevitable. In the old days un- 
employment was often the adjusting 
factor for an over-valued currency and 
If the I.M.F. plays a major part in pro- 
moting less harsh methods of adJiLStment 
It will hove deserved well of mankind. 
Adjustment there must be. No country 
can go on Indefinitely living beyond Its 
means. Equally, no coimtry can, without 
serious effects on world trade, go on living 
below its means unless it is prepared to 
give away the surplus, and that promptly. 

Through the International Monetary 
Fund and the Havana Charter, the 
United Nations are attacking unemploy- 
ment throughout the world and tlu*ougli 
the I.M.F. they are seeking exchange 
stability by means short of returning to 
the pre-war Gold Standard. In both the 
r.M.F., and the Charter the Unlt<‘d 
Nations have as a prime objective the 
expansion of international trade. IVIulti- 
lateral trade Is the ideal and reciprocal or 
bilateral trade only bo countenanced in so 
far as it can justify itself. The simple pre- 
war issue of Free Trade versus Protection 
has become more coinpllcAted. Multi- 
lateralism combats not only high tarifi-- 
but other trade barriers of all kinds, a 
whole paraphernalia of restrictions — 
quotas, subsidies, exchange controls, et«’. 
— which, along with ntute Irading, Iia\c 
grown up since Hill. In I'Jlt men %vere 
asking themselves w hether the lead w’hich 
this country had had in iuternationa' 
trade— -first in the field with the Indus- 
trial Revolution — w'<i.s not already far 
spent and, if '-so, how this island was to 
modify its p(*licy or practice to meet the 
situation. The Free Trade answer is not 
in doubt- — if one trade can no longer 
stand up to foreign i’om petition, even with 
full otticlency, then re-jourccs must movc- 
to other trades that c^iii. Arguments for 
and against Free i'radc went largely kit«» 
cold storage during the First World War ; 
although in lUl5'the McKenna duties on 
luxuries made a, broach in the Free Trade 
position. After the war international 
trade w’aw over-shadowed by the proble»M 
of reparations—' making Germany pay.’ 
There were contlicting nims — keeping 
Germany economically weak enough to 
provcintlier making war again and getting 
her economicjalJy strong enough to pay 
large amoimts in reparations. Moreover 
the problem of unemployment was there 
tx) bedevil the reparations question — 
while there was a general demand that 
Germany should not escape paying tribute, 
no ooe wari anxious that she should supply 
goods which might threaten employment 
in Ins own trade. After a short post-war 
boom a deflation policy brought this 
country prematurely back to the Gold 
3tandanl In 1025. In 1020 a financial 
craah in the U.3.A. ended a long run of 
prosperity there, ajid led to the biggest 
slump In hiatory In 1931-32. Unemploy- 
ment rose to record heights in this country, 
but was far worse in the United States. 
In the general sauve qui peui nations made 
what arrangements they could to protect 
their trade with little regard for the truism 
that a world reduction of imports is a 


world reduction of exports. Britain, 
which was still substantially a Free Trade 
country although a number of protective 
tariffs had been introduced since 1914, 
was impelled to Impose a general tariff on 
nianufs. and to extend Imi)erlal Prefer- 
ence. In Germany the severe unemploy- 
ment helped the rise of Hitler who soon 
had the coimtry at work prepiiring for 
war and whoso bilateral arrangements 
with neighbouring countries gave ‘ bi- 
lateralism ’ a bad name. 

Trade generally was improving halt- 
ingly when rearmament, soon followed by 
the Second World War, again began to 
lake charge of the industrial situation. 
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The First Worid War had seen total war 
for the first time — nations mobilising al! 
their industrial strength in the strugglo 
for victory. "I’lie Second World War was 
to see this carri(‘d to even greater lengths, 
with the nations geared to war as never 
before. The resulting distortion of the 
world’s economy togewior with the heavy 
destruction of cap. left an etionomlc prob- 
lem of the first mofi^itudo — a problem 
suporiinpoKod on the general problem of 
Free Trade versus Protection which had 
perforce been shelved during hostilities. 
One aspect of the general problem bad 
grown to disturbing proportions. The 

f irimary countries of the world are no 
onger content to be merely the world’s 
producers of food and raw materials ; they 
want to develop manufS. of their own. 
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This tendency, erroatly developed under 
the stress of two World Wars, makes an 
obvious problem in adaptability for pro- 
domlnanily manufacturmur countries like 
the United Kingdom. 

The U.S.A. which has supplied pro- 
dl^oiis quantities of war material to the 
Allies emerged from the war as the out- 
standingly jich country in contrast to the 
impoverished countries of Europe. Lend- 
Lease ceased abruptly in 194.5 at the end 
of the Jap. war ; but was followed by loans 
from the U.S.A. and Canada followed in 
turn by Marshall Aid (European Recovery 
Programme) from the U.S.A. which 
looked to see the countries of W. Europe 
standing on their feet by 1952. But 
‘ America helps those who help them- 
selves ’ and the benefiting countries were 
urged and helped to restore both their 
industry and their mutual trading. At 
America’s suggestion an Organisation for 
the European Economic Co-operation 
(O.B.E.O.) was set up for this purpose ; 
and was intended at the same time to 
continue as a permanent body. 

The Arner. loan to this country 
(£938 millions) was not granted without 
conditions. The U.S.A. besides being 
anxious to see the world again * on gold * 
was keen to push multilateral trade as 
against recip.o/ni trade such as irn penal 
Preference and to toduce or abolish re- 
stoictloQS iu general. A policy on these 
lines is embodle<i in the llrotton Woods 
trade agrtHunents (International Monetary 
Fund an<i International Bank) and tlie 
Havana Charter for an International 
Trade Oiganisation. 

Freedom of Trade with exchange 
stability is in the Brit tradition, but oiir 
acceptance of the Brettou Woods agree- 
ments and our endorsement of the U.S. 

‘ Proposals ’ which led to the drafting of 
the Charter were in fact conditions of the 
loan. The Intomatlonai Monetary Fund 
aiming at exchange stability is dlscuHsod 
above. The International Hank makes 
or guarantees long-tenn loans for the 
development of resources of particular 
regions in the general Interest. The 
Havana Charter provides for the estab. 
of an International Trade Organisation 
whose aim besides the assurance of Income 
and demand, and the fostering of general 
ooonomic development is to promote 
mod oominorcl.’il practice generally an<l 
m partloular ‘ To promote on a reciproeul 
and mutually advantageous basis the 
reduction of wrflTs and other barriers to 
trade and the elimination of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international commerce.’ 
The Charter Is not yet ratified. A Genova 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade made 
preliminary rules which — viith cuts In 
tariffs and preferences — are meantime 
accepted by many loading ooim trios. 

In sum, the Free Trade versus Pro- 
tection problem has emerged from the 
Second world War very much the child 
of events. The U.S. sees her multi- 
lateral trade ideals being substantially 
accepted by the United Nations in oon- 
fbreaoe and is at the same time providing 
W. Europe with the means to repair the 
devastation and distortion of war and 


approach a state of sufficient economic 
normality to allow of such ideals being 
ut more fully Into practice. On the one 
and the world is paying tribute to the 
ideals of multilateralism, on the other the 
countries of W. Europe in particular are 
bending their energies to increase their 
exportiS and reduce their imports so as 
to secure a balance ; and, since multi- 
lateralism cannot be relied upon to close 
tlie Import-export gap, restrictions on 
imports and reciprocal arrangements to 
ensure exports have never been so rife. 
It is true that the international agree- 
ments themselves recognise fully that the 
world is In no condition for Immediate 
multiUiteralistn and pr<»v1(le for return to 
normality only as conditions permit. If 
some countries have an excess of imports 
it follows that other countries must have 
an excess of exports. The U.B.A. is out- 
standingly such a country and If the rest 
of the world is to reach normality, must 
herself close that gap either by gifts (as 
now) or loans or by Increasing her own 
consumption of imports. 

Multilateralism has suffered one notable 
set back. Britain had been able to pay 
for much of her war effort by tlie accumu- 
lation of sterling balances, to the extent 
of over £2000 millions, and was as a 
further condition of the U.S. loan to make 
sterling convertible at what inovod to be 
a far too early date. A Brit, memor- 
andum to O.K.E.O. (Cmd. 7572) stated • 

* The impossibility of maintaining the 
convertibility of sterling which was 
attempted in 1917 made it necessary to 
embark upon a system of bilateral agree- 
ments in order to secure the continuance 
of as largo a volume of international trade 
08 possible.’ 

It emerges that the real test of how far 
multilateralism win be pressed to solve 
the trade problems of the world — even 
the world outside the E. Knropeon 
countries under Soviet influence — Is post- 
poned. In Soviet Russia, now one of the 
world’s leading industrial countries, the 
state plans all activities. Socialism too— 
the faith of a few enthusiasts In 1914 but 
now holding the reins of g*»v. In this and 
other countries — is a plarmr^r of domestif 
trade. Since planned d<unoatio trade 
would seem to march with planned foreign 
trade it may be that present bilateral 
arrangements will te..d to persist. In 
any case the conquest of unemployment 
cannot full to ease the efftv^ts of too little 
niiiltilaterali8m-—or t^^Q much ; * con- 

quest in principle,* rather, since it Is too 
much to hope that the new technique will 
be applied without a hitch. Moreover, 
It has its own problems. Apart from 
danger of inflation there also the danger 
of impaired incentive — although employ- 
ment well below 100 per cent la con- 
sistent with the conquest of unemploy- 
ment. Soda! 6ceurii>. too, has Its risks 
of Impaired Incentive ; but on the ottier 
hand, it helped to sustain spending-power 
here In the 1931-32 slump end may be 
dollberately used to sustain it in future. 
Trade unions exist for the protection of 
their members* best interests. Accentanoe 
of multilateralism with mobility of labour 
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reqtilres trade unionism as a whole to 
take the widest views of the means of 
achieving this protection. Both trade 
unionism and socialism miLst face and 
solve the Incentive problem. Between 
the wars there was * poverty In the midst 
of plenty ' ; to-day the war has abolished 
plenty ; and even to-morrow a prood day’s 
work will be an essontliil of ’ plenty * 
under any r6grlme. Memories of unem- 
ployment die hard : perhaps ten years* 
experience of ‘ full employment * will bo 
necessary before people realise that to 
work * all out * la to benefit one’s nelf^hbour 
and not to ondanp^er his livelihood. 
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Economics and Political Science, The 
London School of, a school which provides 
special courses of training for men and 
women, for examinations In economics 
and political science, also in commerce and 
industry. Estab. In 1895, It Is suited for 
business men, civil and municipal ser- 
vants, Joumaliste, etc. In connection 
with the British Library of Political 
Science, courses of lectures are provldeil 
on the methods of investigation, etc., and 
studentships of a value of from £25 to 
£200 are awarded. Preparation is also 
given for the B.Sc. and D.Sc. degrees In 
Economics of the London Univ. The 
School of Sociology and Social Economics 
has been merged In the a hove school. The 
average ann. nniiiber of regular, as op- 
posed to occasional students, la 1000, The 
Increase in recent years of regular students 
reflects a growing recognition of the 
Importance of the studios in the 
school. 

Later developments include the estab. 
in 1930 of a Chair of Imperial Economic 
Relations, and a Research Chair of Social 
Biology. Another recent feature is the 
department of Business Administration 
Research and TraioJng, the scheme of 
which supplements the general Commercial 
Degree. A sUndIng committee has been 
set up to co-ordinate the school’s activities 
with those of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs and to act os a centre 
of communication with similar committees 
in other countries. The school is situated 
in Houghton St., Aldwych, W.C. 

Economic Warfare, Ministry of, 
formed on the outbreak of the Second 
W^orld War, 1939, to prevent vital war 
materials from reaching Germany. Ita 
counterpart in the war of 1914-18 was 
the ministry of blockade, but its functions 
were wider. Control bases were set up 
at Weymouth, the Downs, Kirkwall, 
(Gibraltar, Aden, and Haifa, at which all 
shipping bound for the enemy or for 
neutral ports having ac^cess to enemy ter. 
had to submit to contraband control. 
The Fr. Gov. used the term ' blockade ’ 
for their analogous ministry, which co- 
operated closely with the M. of E. W. 
Snipping companies, in order to avoid 
delay, were cnoouraged to send advance 
copies of their vess^s’ mUnifests, giving 
details of all cargo carried, and names of 
shippers and oonslgnees. One of the 
chief difficulties of the M. of E. W. was to 
prevent contraband goods consiraed to 
neutral countries being resold to Germany 
since it was no part of Brit, policy to ruin 
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neutral trade with Germany, bnt only to 
prevent the entry of essential war 
materials, such as lead, nickel, copper, 
fats, etc., and In carrying: out this task 
the M. of E. W. received Information from 
its a 47 onts abroad, who reported iipon 
the idtiinate destination of contraband 
shipped to neutrals. While the M. of 
E. W, was responsible for answering in- 
quiries about ships and cargoes detained 
by the contraband control authorities, the 
procurator -general became responsible as 
soon as the cargo had been seized and 
applications for release were made to that 
authority. Applications to bid for prize 
goods at atiction were made to tlie 
Admiralty Marshal. Altogether the stalf 
of the M. of B. W. numbered at most 
about GOO. 

Economist, The, London weekly jour., 
founded in 18 13 ' to discuss fluancial ques- 
tions in their wider social and commer- 
cial aspect.’ James Wilson was the 
founder and editor of it from its Inception 
until 1877, when he was succeeded by 
Walter Bagohot. The K. has always been 
a force In politics ; it was a strong advo- 
cate for the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
later was opposed to indiscriminate lauda- 
tion and extension of the railways. 
General commercial Information for the 
current week is i,l^o to he found in The K. 
One of the giuatesi, tributes ever paid to a 
weekly jour, was rendered to Th^ R. at Its 
centenary luncheon celebration in London 
on Sept. 2, 1943, the guests including 
representatives of the Brit, dominions, 
and Indian govs, the Bank of England, 
and other banks, merchants, railway 
magnates, economists, authors and the 
London daily and weekly press. The 
toast of The E, was proposed by Sir 
Kingsley Wood, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and seconded by Sir Montagu 
Norman, governor of the Bank of England, 
both of whom recalled the name of a 
former ed., Walter Bagehot, under whose 
direction the Jour, became, what It had 
since remained, one of our national In- 
stitutions. Bagehot (said the latter) did 
more than any other single Individual to 

S romote and dirtnst the transformation of 
Hank of England into a Central Bank 
operating as a public institution with a 
unique function, and he did It as ed. of 
The R. 

But, generally, one result of tho policy 
of anonymity Is that the world knows very 
little about the men who. besides the ods., 
have actually written The E. throughout 
the century. Herbert Spencer was one 
of the tlrst and most distinguished, 
Nassau Senor and Sir Robert Olilon are 
two other distinguished names on record ; 
but tho most distinguished occur in the 
middle period — Herbert Asquith and 
Alfred Milner. Geoffrey Crowther became 
ed. In 1938. See Oxford Unlv. Ihress, 2*hc 
Economist, 1843-1943, 1943 ; and The 
Economist of Sept. 4, 1943. 

Eoonomus, or Eonomus, hUly cape on 
the S. coast of Sicily, situated between 
Agrigentum and Camarlna. It was the 
site of a battle fought In 311 n.c., when 
the Syracusan A^thocles suffered defeat 
at the hands of the (Carthaginians. 


Economy, township of Beaver co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Ohio R., 
17 m. N.W. of Pittsburgh. Until 1904 it 
was owned by a communist sect, the Har- 
mony Society. It came to an end owing 
to the celibacy of the commimists. Pop. 
1100. See also Rapp, Georo. 

Ecrins, Barre des or Pointe des, the 
termination of the Ilauphlno Alps. Until 
1862 It was regarded os belonging to Mont 
Pelvoux, but F. F. Tuckett in that year 
estab. its separate existence. It reaches a 
height of 13,463 ft. 

Ecstasy, or Trance, term which can be 
used to describe a morbid state of mind, or 
a condition, when the mind, having tem- 
porarily lost all self control, is niled by 
one Idea, object, or emotion. Hysteria 
and catalepsy are similar forms of the 
dlsonao, if such it can be called. It often 
accompanies religious mania, and the 
patient may lie as in a trance, or bo con- 
vulsed In movement. But E. In relation 
to the exalted state of the mystic is not to 
be confused with trance. On Its prac- 
tical side mystlolsm maintains the pass- 
ibllity of direct intercourse with tho Being 
of beings or ‘ Highest * — an intercourse 
not through revelation or oracles but by a 
kind of ecvstatic transfusion In which tho 
Individual becomes a very true ‘ par- 
taker of the divine nature.’ The E. of the 
mystic is exemplified in tho visions of St. 
Teresa of which she gives an account in 
her autobiography, and In the beliefs of her 
coadjutor, St. John of the Cross and of 
Plotinus. 

Ecthyma, anct. Gk. medical term 
applied to a condition of the skin, which 
at various times and In various languages 
has had different meanings. It Is best 
understood as an angry-looking sore, the 
origiu of which Is due to infection at the 
start, or later vrhen the surface is broken, 
as in imjtetigo rontoffiosa. 

Ectropion, curving outwards of the eye- 
lids, resulting from chronic, long-continued 
Irritation. This produces an unsightly 
condition, which comes under the cat^ory 
of ‘ blear-eyed.* 

Ecuador (so called because the equator 
crosses it), republic of S. America, 
bounded on the S.E. and S. by Peru, on 
the N. and N.E. by Colombia, and on the 
W. by the Pacific. Tho boundaries be- 
tween E. and the neighbouring couutries 
were definitely settled only in 1944, the 
question having been referred to arbitra- 
tion. The country is triangular in shape, 
and may be divided into three seotions, 
the narrow, low-lying coast-land, the mt. 
region, and the vast plains to the £. 
These dists may be called the Ois-Andine. 
Inter-Andino, and Trans-Andine respec- 
tively. The prin. peaks of the Andes 
which are situated in B. are Chimborazo 
(20.702 ft.). Cotopaxi (19,498 ft.). Cay- 
ambo (10,186 ft.), Antisana (18,864 ft.). 
Illniza (17,405 ft.). Cotocaehi (16,301 ft.), 
and six others with an altitude of over 
16,000 ft. The princ. port of the country 
Is Guayaquil, the cap. and seat of Quito ; 
and Cuenca, Ambato, and Klobamba are 
important cities. The chief rlvs. are the 
Esmeraldas, the numerous streams that 
1 combine to form the Guayaquil ; those 
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flow to the Paciflo. Trans-Andine E. is 
watered by the upper waters of many 
trlbs. of the Amaron. The fauna Include 
deer, tapirs, poecariee, parrots, humming- 
birds, and numerous reptiles ; the condor, 
which inhabits the slopes of the Andes is 
the most remarkable bird. The climate 
of the country Is hot and unhealthy save 
In the valleys of the middle n'glon, where 
it is cool and salubrious. Vast areas of 
the country ore clad in virgin forest, rich 
in rubber, cincbona, dycwoods, and other 
valuable timbers. Most of tills forest 
area lies In the Amazon basin, but the 
Pacific slopes of the Andos up to an 
altitude of 5000 ft. are also forest clad. 
In the coastal regions and lower riv. 
valleys tropical farming Is carried on. and 
cocoa, coffee, cotton, tobacco, sugar, and 
rice are grown ; among the foothills and 
mt. valleys is land suitable for grazing and 
dairy -farming and the cultivation of 
potatoes, ccre^ils, and temperate fruits and 
vegetables. The output of cocoa, E.'s 
staple produce, is declining owing to com- 
petition, but it is still the most important 
export. The JVitrhbroom disease, which 
appeared in 1921 in the cocoa plantations, 
has bad a disastrous effect on E.’s ngric. 
wealth. Coffee, ivory-nuts, wild rubber, 
rice, caoutchouc, cinchona bark and fruits 
are other vegetable exports. Panama 
hats are another article of trade. E. is 
the world’s chief supplier of balsa wood. 
Petroleum is the chief mineral ; consider- 
able quantities of gold ai'e found, and 
silver, copper, lead, iron, and coal ore 
known to cxi.<jt ; sulphur i* another Im- 
portant mineral product. Quicksilver is 
also mined, and emeralds and rubies are 
occasionally found. Communications are 
bad, roads being very poor ; there is riv. 
transport In some diats. and some 700 m. 
of railroad. There is no state religion, 
and toleration prevails ; education is 
fairly well provided for, though methods 
need Improvement. There are uni vs. at 
Quito, Guayaquil and Cuenca, and a law 
college at Loja. 

The gov. is in the hand.s of a president, 
a council of state, a senate, and a chain her 
of deputies. There are two senators for 
each of the 18 provs., and a deputy for 
every 60,000 inhahs. elected by universal 
suffrage ; the president is elected for four 
years. No privileges of rank or rnc*o are 
recognibcd. In 1926 an Anier. Financial 
Mission aiTivod In E., and made recom- 
mendations which vrere enacted as laws, 
but these have since been considerably 
changed. A new customs tariff, prepared 
by the Mission came into force In 1927, 
but sev. amendments were made in this 
tariff in 1935, Increasing the dntv on 
numerous articles by 50 per cent, while 
surcharges were imposed on goods from 
countries with unfavourable trade bal- 
ances ; and proferontfal tariffs were al.so 
estab. The area of E. cannot bo defin- 
itely given, but is probably in the region 
of 175,000 sq. XU. The Galapagos Is. have 
an area of 2868 sq. m. The Incas of Peru 
conquered this area towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and were in their turn 
conquered by the Spaniards under Pizarro. 
For 200 years the country remained part 


of the Sp. state of Pom ; then, in 1822, a 
revolutionary war gave It Independence, 
It becoming a part of the republic of 
Colombia. In 1830 there was a civil war 
In this newly-crentod republic, and the 
pi'eaidcncy of Quito became the republic 
of Ecuador. W'arfaro arising out of the 
border question continued, however, 
between E. and Peru nearly 100 years ; 
and in 1941 Peru invaded the prov. of 
El Oro. The dispute was settled by the 
arbitration of Argentina, Brazil, and the 
U.S.A,, and agreement reached in 1942. 
The pop. of 3.089,000 is composed chiefly 
of aboriginal Indians, descendants of the 
Span, conquerors and people of mixed 
blood. Span, is the laoguage of the 
country. See L. Ternaux-Compans, His- 
t(nre du roynurne de Qvito. Traduite de 
VEspagnol (Velasco, Iltsioria del reino de 
Quiio)t 1810 ; C. Cevallos, Comvendio del 
re^men de la hisiorta del Kcufulor, 1885 ; 
and liesumen de la hietoria del Ecuador 
(Guayaquil), 1880 ; W. Reiss and A. 
Sttibel, IJochgebirge der Repubhk Ecuador, 
1892-98 ; C. K. Enock, Ecuador, 1914 ; 
R. Niles, Casual WanderingH in Ecuador, 
1923 ; V. W. von Hagen, F^quador the 
Unknoum, 1939 ; A. H. Franklin, Equador: 
Portrait of a People, 1943 

Ecumenical, see (EriTMKVicAL. 

Eczema, see under Ski.v — Diseases ; 
(domestic animals, under Dogs and 
HoitSE). 

Edam, ono of t he no-oallefl Dead Cities 
of the Zuyder Zee, Holland, but still very 
much aiive, with a large Gothiefourt-eenth- 
century church, a museum in a house in 
the likeness of a ship built by a sixteenth- 
ceutury sea-captain, and a bell tower with 
a very mnaicnl chime. The coiiutry 
round is noted for Its chee^se, to which tlvo 
tn. gives its name. Pop. 8000. 

Eklda (‘ great grandmother ’), the name 
of two anc.t. Icelandic works, which are 
authorities for N. mythology. The first, 
or the ‘ Elder Kdda,’ was compiled during 
the thirteenth century. It was discovered 
about 1643 by Pryiijolf Svclnsson, who 
attributed it erroneously to Scemund 
Sigfusson, an Icelandic priest (1056- 
1133). The poems in the compilation 
date from the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
conturios. The*y are thirty-three In 
number, and consist of epic tales of the 
Scandinavian gods and goddcs.Hf)s, and 
narratives of Scandinavian popular heroes. 
The verso of tlio piccAteJ is ail typical 
alliterative Scandinavian poetry ; two 
forms art) employed. The first part of the 
book is written in epic metre, or krid- 
biihdttr, tho vei-se.s in this T)ai*t are 
divided into strophes of eight lines. Tho 
second part is written in godhabattr or 
didactic metro, and In strophes of six 
lines. The other compilation of poems, or 
* Younger JOdda,’ was discovered In 1628 
by Amgriin Jonsson, and arran^d by 
Snorri Sturluson. The actual date of 
coinxiositiou is about 1150. This book 
may be divided into flvO portions ; it is 
the princ. authority on N. mythology and 
poetry. The first part Js the preface or 
Forraall : this is of a comparatively 
modern nature, and gives an account 
of the beginning of the world, etc., on 
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orthodox Chriatlan lines. The second part 
Is entitled Oylfapdnnlngr. the delusion of 
Qylfl, and Is a kind of prose synopsis of 
N. mytholotry. The third part is a con- 
tinuation of the second i it is entitled 
Bragraroi'Sur, ‘ the sayinfirs of Brap:,* which 
consist of further legends of deities. The 
fourth part is called Skaldskapamml or 
Art of Poetry and is a treatise on Scaldic 
poetry and vorsiflcatlon. The lost part 
consists of three poems In honour of 
Haakon, kin^ of Norway (died 1263), 
with a running: technical commentary, 
and is entitled Hattatal, a system of 
prosody. 

Eddington, Sir Arthur Stanley (1882- 
1044), Eug. astronomer and physicist. 
6. at Kendal and educated at Owen's 
College, Manchester, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where ho was Senior Wrangler 
in 1004 and Smith's Prizeman in 1907. 
He was made a Fellow of his college in 
1907, and after seven years* work (1906- 
1913) as chief assistant at the Royal 
Observatory, at Greenwich he was elected 
Plumlan Prof, of Astronomy at Cam- 
bridge, his tenure of the chair being com- 
bined with the directorship of the Univ. 
Observa-tory, and elected a Fellow of the 
Royal So<;ioty in 1914. E.’s main work 
was not that of an observational astro- 
nomer, hi' ft Greenwich being 

mainly taken up with statistical examina- 
tions of stellar motions, and his researches 
in this sphere led to the pub. of Ida Cellar \ 
Movements and the Structure of the 
Universe, which appeared In 1914. ills 
original fleULs of research wore the 
investigation of the stellar system, the 
study of the internal constitution of tiio 
stars, the luterprctatlon of the theory of 
relativity aud the estab. of the relation- 
ship between atomic structure and co'*- 
mogony. In 1916 he took up the study of 
the roillative equilibrium of the stai-s 
and reached the conclusion that big stars 
were tenuous and siiiall stars dense. One 
of his most striking discoveries wa.8 a cor- 
relation between the moss and luminosity 
of stars (1924) : ho showed that the 
absolute luminosity of a star increased 
with its mass and that the luminosity per 
unit moss also increased. This law en- 
abled astronomers to calculate the masses 
of the thousands of stars whoso luminos- 
ities couhl be eoiTcctly measured, lb' 
extended Ids work to cover the Gephoul 
variables, lie continnod Einstein’s tlieorv 
of relativity by observation and extended 
it mathematically. His especial con- 
tribution to relativity was a general isati on 
of Weyl's theor^^ — by which electroniag- j 
netio plienomcna are included with 
gravitation in the geometry of the world — 
giving a conceptual representation of phy- 
sical phenomena which allowed a new 
understanding of them. The chief fonturc 
of his generalisation is the Idea of a unit of 
interval at every point of space-time ; 
what is called a metre at any place and in 
anv direction is a constant nraotion of the 
radius of curvature of space-time for that 
place and direction. The last ten years 
of K.*8 life were occupied with research 
for precise connections between the cos- 
mological constants and those of atomic 
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physics and in 1933 he pub. his popular 
book The Expandinff Universe In which ho 
developed his views of phenomena that 
might be expected in a finite expanding 
spherical universe of the type suggested 
by Einstein. In 1043 he pub. a complete 
account of his researches in his lectures 
before the Dublin Institute for Advanced 
studies, entitled 2' he ComMnation of 
Relativity Theory and Quantum Theory. 
His great book on the Relativity Theory of 
Protons and Electrons (1936) Is controver- 
sial and its value cannot be assessed yet ; 
but his advorsarios cannot deny his 
capacity for advancing startling ideas and 
for the brilliant working out of their con- 
scqiiencoH. In addition to the above 
mentioned great books E. was the author 
of many other works. One of these was 
The Nature of the Physical World which 
was based on the Gifford T^ooturos de- 
livered at Edinburgh In 1927 (Everyman’s 
Library, 1935). E. was an accomplished 
astronomer whose original theories and 
powers of mathematical analysis un- 
doubtedly benefited his science ; he was 
a brilliant expounder of physics and 
astronomy with the gift of being able to 
import the most abstruse conceptions In 
the simplest and withal most fascinating 
language — os may ho seen in his Space, 
Time and Gravitedion (1920) and Stars and 
Atoms (1927) ; and finally he was an able 
interpreter to philosophers of the wlgniflc- 
ance of the most recent scientific dis- 
coveries. Ho received many honours. 
In 1921 he was awarded tlie Gold Medal 
of tho Royal Astronomical Society and in 
1928 he was tho Society's Royal Medallist. 
Many nnlvs. honoured both him and 
themselves by the conferring of houomry 
(U'grees. He was elected a i<\^now of the 
Royal Society In 1914, knighted in 1930 
aud decorated with the O.M. in 1938. 
See A. D, Rltchio, The Philosophy of Sir 
Arthur Eddington, 1948. 

Eddoes (E. Indian spooios of Araceje). 
see Cocco. 

Eddy, see Whirli^ool. 

Eddy (Mrs.), Mary Baker (1821-1910), 
disco verep and founder of Christian 
Solenco and author of its text- book. 
Science and Health, ^cith KrtJ to the Scrip- 
tures, and other works on Christian 
v^eionce. Mrs. E., whoso maiden name 
\Mis Mary Baker, was born to Congre- 
gational parents of rnritan ancestry nt 
New Hampshire, U.S.A., July 16. 
She was thrice married. After a fredl 
youth and middle age, most of which time 
she devoted to study, writing, and ex- 
perimenting In tho various systems of 
tlierapeutlcs In order to discover If pos- 
sible the cause and cure of disease, Mrs. 
Eddy, who was a profound student of the 
Hiblo, as the result of the instantaneous 
licallng of the effects of an accident con- 
sidered fata], discovered in 1866 what she 
declared to be tho divine principle under- 
lying Jesus’s works. On this discovery 
she founded her healing syutom and named 
it Christian Scieuce. In 1373 she pub. 
Science atui Health, with Key to the Scrip- 
twrea, founded the first Christian Sdenoe 
Church, in Boston. Massachusetts, In 1879 ; 
estab. successively the Massaohusetts 

F* 
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Metaphysical College In 1881, The 
Christian Science Journal (monthly) 
Sentinel (weekly), Herold (monthly In 
German), and Monitor (daily). Other 
writings inolnde The Science of Man 
(1870), The People’s Idea of Ood and 
Chriman Healing (1880) liudimental 
Divine Science (1891), Church Afanual 
a89.')-1910). The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, and Miscellany, (posthumously 
1913). The most thorough authorised 
biography of Mrs. E. Is that by Sibyl 
WUbur, Life of Mary Baker Eddy (1913) 
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THE EDDTBTONE LIGHTHOUSE 


In it the reader will find details of Mrs. 
E.'8 early life ; of her struggles to gain a 
hearing for her ideas and her book and 
to protect them and herself from persistent 
attacks made from various sources — 
pulpit. Press, and medical — which in- 
volved some misrepresentation of both ; 
of her final triumph in which she saw her 
Church grow, prosper, and become a 
power. Mrs. Eddy left the bulk of her 
estate, valued at $2,000,000, in trust for 
the extension and promotion of Christian 
Sotonce as tanght by her. Suits were 
brought against the executors of her will 
by a son and adopted son of Mrs. Eddy, 


but these were finally withdrawn. See 
also Christian Science. 

Eddystone Lighthouse, light fn the Eng. 
Channel erected to mark a group of rocks 
which lie In the fairway from the Start to 
the Lizard, and are visible only at ebb- 
tide. The lighthouse is situated about 
9 m. from the Cornish coast, and 14 m. 
S.S.W. of Plymouth. The present struc- 
ture Is the fourth which has been erected. 
The first was In the form of a wooden 
polygon 100 ft. in height with a stone 
base ; It was built by Henry Wliistanley In 
1696 and carried away by the storm of 
1703. The second was also of wood on a 
stone base : it was erected by Mr. Rud- 
yord In 1706, was 92 ft. high, and was 
burned down In 1755. The third edifice 
was rebuilt by John Smeaton and was 
built of blocks of Portland oolite encased 
in granite and dove-tailed together. It 
was 26| ft. at the base, 15 ft. at the top, 
and 85 ft. in height. The rock on which 
it was built was undermined, so the struc- 
ture was taken down and ro-erocted on 
Plymouth Hoe ; the first floor was left 
on Its site. The present lighthouse was 
designed by Sir J. N. Douglas and com- 
pleted in 1882 ; its lamp has a dioptric 
apparatus and gives a light equal to 
358,000 candles. The light gives a 
double flash every half minute and can be 
seen for 17 m,, being 133 ft. above the 
water. 

Edo, James Chuter (b. 1882), Eng. 
statesman, b. at Epsom, son of a grocer 
there ; educated at local national schools ; 
Dorking High School ; and at Christ’s 
College, Carnhridgo, having won a scholar- 
ship from the Battersea Pupil Teachora 
Centre, Assistant master in Siurey 
elementary schools until 1914 ; Assistant 
Secretary Surrey Co. Teachers’ Association, 
1919-45. M.P, (Labour) Surrey (Mit- 
cham div.) 1923 ; S. Shields 1929-31 and 
from 1935. Home Secretary since 1945. 
Chairman, London and Home cos. Joint 
Electricity Board 1934-40. fh’esident, 
Brit. Electrical Development Association 
1937. For thirty years a co. councillor of 
Surrey. Not an active Fabian but a 
great exponent of Fabian political 
methods. Often called upon to act as 
deputy leader of the Commons. 

Edelinok, Qerard (1649-1707), Fr. en- 
graver, b. at Anvers. He was a pupil of 
Poilly. Louis XIV. entrusted to lilm the 
execution of sov. important works. He 
was the first engraver to change the 
material on which ho engraved according 
to the object represented, so giving tone 
and colour to the engraving. Among 
his works, which number over 300, hlB 
* Holy Family,’ after Raphael, Is one of 
the best known. 

EdelwelM, or Leoniopodium aljrinum, 
well-known species of Composite which 
occurs in its wild state in Switzerland, bat 
can be cultivated in Britain. The dense 
involucre consists of outer female florets 
and Inner male florets, and these are sur- 
rounded by hairy bracts. 

Eden, riv. of Ensdand, which rises 
among the Pennines, on the borders of 
Westmorland and Yorkshire. It flows In 
a N.W. direction, through Appleby, Bden- 
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hall, and Carlisle. After a distance of 
05 m.f It forms a wide estuary at Rock- 
oUfle, In the upper part of the Solway 
BMrth. 

Eden, Anthony (b. 1897). Engr. states- 
man, son of Sir William E., of Wlndle- 
Htone Hall, Bishop Auckland. Served In 
the war of 1914-18, on the staff of Gen. 
Plumer, beinsr wounded during the Ger. 
offensive of 1918. After the war he 
went to Oxford Unlv. In 1923 he was 
elected M.P. for Warwick and Learning- 
ton. which constituency he still (1949) re- 
presented. Pari, under-secretary for 
foreign affairs in the first National Qov., 
having rendered good service at the 
abortive Disarmament Conference. Lord 
privy seal, 1934. On the reconstruction 
of the National Gov. In 1935, he was 
appointed minister for League of Nations 
Affairs, and took a leading part in the 
Brit, efforts to follow the policy of col- 
lective action against Mussolini’s agres- 
sion in Abyssinia. On the resignation of 
Sir Samuel Hoare after the rejection of 
the Hoare-Laval Pact on Abyssinia, E. 
replaced him as foreign secretair. Spon- 
sored and carried ouc the policy of non- 
intervention in the Span, civil war * but 
In 1938, he resigned as a result of differ- 
ences of oplni .r with the Prime Mlnbiter, 
Mr. Neville Chanr\bcrlain, over proposals 
for an Anglo-Italian pact. (See also 
EtmopE — History.) In 1939, on the out- 
break of war with Germany, he was re- 
called to the ministry, becoming secretary 
of state for dominion affairs. He fiew to 
Egypt in 1940 to receive the Australian 
and New Zealand Expeditionary Force 
on its arrival at Alexandria. Ho was 
appointed secretary of state for war in Mr. 
Winston Ghuroliilrs cabinet (May, 1940), 
but became in the same year foreign 
secretary again, which office he held until 
1945, when the Labour gov. assumed 
office. In the most critical years of the 
exlstenoe of the League of Nations, before 
the outbreak of the war, E. tried to avert 
war by bringing the machinery of the 
League to bear against Germany and 
Italy. Ills campaign failed in those days 
of * realistic views, about the Gers. and 
Its., but the principles for which he fought 
then were those for which he worked 
throughout the war. With no taint of 
Chauvinism, he is a stout defender of 
what the Brit. Empire and the Common- 
wealth liavo done for the world. 

Eden, George and William, see Auck- 
LANi>, Baron. 

Eden, Garden of (Ueb. * delight ’), the 
Biblical first home of man, and the dist. 
in which the Garden of Paradise was situ- 
ated. There has been much discussion 
regarding the oxuct site of Eden, and many 
futile efforts have been made to reconcile 
the mythical geography of Genesis with 
modem knowledge. Recent discoveries, 
however, have shown that Edm was the 
Sumerian name for tlie plain of Babylon, 
and at the S. end of it was the city of 
Brldu, and near it a beautiful garden con- 
taining the Tree of Life. The aooepted 
modem location appears to be £1 Qurnah, 
in Iraq. It would seem , from all accounts, 
that the Garden was in Eden, and the riv. 


with Its four heads, spoken of in Genesis, 
must have been the Persian Gulf, which 
the Babylonians regarded as a riv. The 
Idea of the * tree of life * situated In the 
Garden of Eden would appear to have ex- 
isted in the Vedas, In which the first man 
Is represented as leading men to the rar- 
den of Immortality where he dwelt In 
fellowship with the gods. It may also be 
traced In Babylonian and Assyrian monu- 
ments ; but the Idea of the primeeval state 
of man, as In the biblical account of Para- 
dise, is of a more religions and ethical 
nature than any of the earlier forms. See 
the commentaries on Genesis and F. 
Delltzsch, fVo Lay das Parodies, 1881, 
and Im Lands dea einstigen Paradiesea, 
1903. 

Edenbridge, mrkt. tn. of Kent, England, 
10 m. W. of Tunbridge Wells. Hever 
Castle, near by, was the home of Anne 
Boleyn, and is now the country seat of 
MaJ. Astor, owner of the Times newspaper. 
Pop. 3000. 

Edenhall, vll. and mansion in Cumber- 
land, England. The vll. Is situated on the 
R. Eden, about 34 m. N.E. of Penrith. 
The mansion is the family seat of the Mus- 
graves. There is a spring In the grounds 
named St. Cuthbert’s Well, around 
which a pretty legend Is told, connected 
with an anct. goblet, called the * Luok of 
Eden Hall.' 

Edentata, order of mammiferous animals 
characterised by the absence of teeth in 
the front of the jaws and by the simple 
structure of their cheek-teeth, which are 
composed solely of ivory and cement, 
without any trace of enamel. They are 
of a low degree of organisation, although 
many of them are specialised for parti- 
cular modes of life. All Edentates are 
either aboreal or terrestrial, and sev. of 
animals. The typical forms of this 
tlie carnivorous forms are burrowing 
order are the sloths, ant-eaters and 
armadillos. 

Edenton, city of N, Carolina, U.S.A., co. 
seat of Chowan co.. with many historic 
assoclatioiiR. On Oct. 24, 1774, fifty-one 
ladles at the * Edeoton Tea i’arty * signed 
resolutions that they would not use tea or 
a uy thing manufactured in England until 
the tax on tea should be repealed. The 
royal governors lived here. During the 
eighteenth century tue N. Carolina 
Legislative Assembly met hero, and many 
important statesmen lived near E. Pop. 
3500, of whom one half ore negroes. 

Ederle, Gertrude, Aiuor. swimmer, the 
firet woman to swim across the English 
Channel, which she did from France to 
Eiiglaud in 1926 in 1 1 hr. 34 min. 

Edessa : (l)anct. city of Asiatic Turkey, 
the modem IJrfa. In 137 b.c. the oap. of 
an indopendent kingdom, it was made 
trib. to Rome ; later It was a seat of 
Christian learning between the fourth and 
fifth centuries. From 1097 until 1144 the 
Crusaders held it. and it was destroyed In 
1147 by the Turks, Into whose possession 
eventual! V it came. The modern tn. is 
surrounded by walls and a moat and has 
an anot. citadel, and Is in the centre of a 
wheat Industiy. Pop. 35,600. (2) Splen- 

didly situated tn. of Greece, oap. of the 
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MOT. of'^elllfl on the railway from 
Salonika to Monaetlr, with 13,000 InhabB. 

Edfu or Idfu, tn. of Upper Earypt, situ- 
ated on the W. bank of the Nile, in lat. 
24** 59' N. It is the anot. Apolllnopolis 
Masna, and is noted for its remarkable 
san^tone temple of E.. which is the most 
complete Ein^ptian temple existing. It 
was begun by Ptolemy XIII. in 57 b.o. and 
took over 180 years to complete. It Is 
approached by two great pylons of groat 
antiquarian interest. The tn. of E. stands 
484 m. S.S.E. of Cairo, and has maniifs. of 
earthenware. Pop. 15,000. 

Edgar, or Eadgar (c. 942-975), sur- 
named * The Peaceable,* an A. -3. king, 
succeeded at the age of soventeon to the 
klngdoois of Mercia and Northumbria, 
but enl})rged his dominions by degrees 
until he ruled over all Britain. In spite 
of the war- like propensities of his neigh- 
bours he lived in peace, hence hJs title of 
‘ The Peaceable.* Yet he was a man of 
unbridled passions when once aroused : 
be snatched Wilfreda from her convent by 
force, and later killed Athelwalda the 
husband of Elfrida. because he stood in 
the way of his desires. During his reign 
wolves were largely destroyed In England. 

Edgar Atheling (ft, 1066-1107), grand- 
nephew of Edward the Confessor. In 
spite of being the heir-presumptive, h*? 
was thought by the wlteiiageraot to be 
too yoimg on the death of Edward. They 
accor^ngly chose Harold. Earl of Godwin, 
to succeed ; Harold was slain at the battle 
of Hastings, and E. was thereupon chosen 
king by the citizens of London. As soon 
as Wm. the Conqueror appeared In Eng- 
land. however, E. placed the crown in his 
hands, and retired into obscurity, from 
which he emerged only to place one of his 
nephews on the throne of Scotland. 

Edgeumbo, Sir Edward Robert Pearce 
(1861-1929), Eng. politician, traveller, 
and writer. Was pioneer of the small 
holdings movement. His works Include : 
ZephyrtUt or Travis in Brazil and on H. 
Plata (1887), Popular Fallacies regardinq 
Bimetallism (1895). 

EdgehJU, hilly ridge in Warwickshire, 
England, 7 m. from Banburv. It is noted 
as the scene of the first battle of the Civil 
War in 1642. A huge figure of a horse is 
cut out on the hillside, and the spot is 
called the ‘ Vale of the Red Horse,’ 

Edgeworth, Henry Essex (1745-1807), 
known as ‘ Abb6 Edgeworth,’ b. at Edge- 
worthstowD, Ireland, where his father was 
rector. In 1748 the latter was converted 
to ^tholiclsm and went to Toulouse. E. 
entered the priesthood, and when he was 
ordained took the surname of De Flrmont. 
He was made confessor to the Princess 
Elizabeth in 1791, and in 1793 to her 
brother, Louis XVI., whom he attended 
to the scaffold. In 1796 he went to Eng- 
land, and was made chaplain to Louis 
XVIII., who was in exile there. Ho died 
at Milan of a fever caught whilst attending 
the Fr, Prisoners. 

Edgeworth. Marta (1767-1849), Eng. 
novelist, b. at Hare Hatch, near Reading, 
was the daughter of Richard Lovell E., 
an author of some note In his day, by the 
first of his four wives. 3ho docs not seem 
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to have had any precocious call to letters, 
but in 1782 she translated Madame de 
Genlis* Adtle et Thdodore, la London, 
where her early years wore spent, she 
mixed with her equals ; in Ireland, where 
she spent the next years, she acquired a 
considerable knowlege of the habits and 
ways of thinking of the peasantry ; and 
her acquaintance with these sections of 
society was useful to her when she began 
to write fiction. Novels, however, wore 
not her earliest literary output. Her 
first publ. was Letters for Literary Ladies 
(1795) ; her second, 3 vols. of stories for 
childi^n entitled The Parents Assistant 
(1796). In 1800 she pub. anonymously 
Castle Rackrent, Her Popular Tales ap- 
peared in 1804, and then came a succession 
of books, Tjeonora (1806), Tales of Fashion- 
able Life (2 series, 1809, 1812), Patronage 
(1814), Harrington and Ormond (1817), and 
Helen (1834). She was a friend of Walter 
Scott, who much admired her Irish char- 
acters, and declared that it was after 
reading her books he set himself to do for 
the Scots what she had done for the Irish. 
Her works on education had a considerable 
vogue, and the popularity of her children’s 
stories endures to this day. See studies 
and lives by Helen Zimmom, 1883, and 
E. Lawless, 1904 ; A. J. C- Hare, The 
Life and Letters of Maria Kdgeicorth, 1894 ; 
A. Paterson, The Kdgeujorihs, 1914 ; S, H. 
Romilly (od.), Romilly- Edgeworth Letters, 
1936. 

Edgeworth, Richard Lovell (1744-1817), 
Irish writer, father of Maria E. Komaik* 
able for his powers of mocbanical inven- 
tion. He was a member of the last Irish 
Parliament before the Union. He edu- 
cated his children in the spirit of Rous- 
seau’s teaching, and wrote on Practical 
Education (1798) in collaboration with his 
daughter. 

Edgren, or Edfren-Leffier, Anna Car- 
lotta (Cajanello, duchess of) (1849-92), 
Swedish authoress, b, at Stockholm. She 
married Judge E. in 1872 ; he did not 
share her advanced views, and she ob- 
tained a divorce in 1889. In the following 
year she married Pasquale del Pezzo, 
duke of Cajanello. She pub. her first vol. 
of stories in 1869, entitled By Chance \ 
later she wrote plays, of which the chief 
are The Struggle for Happiness (1887) and 
How One Does Good (1895), etc. All her 
works reflect her keen observation and her 
modern views : her dramatic method may 
be said to lie between Ibsen and Strind- 
berg. 

Edgware, vll. of Middlesex, England, 
lying partly within the Hendon U.D. and 
partly within the Harrow U.D., 11 m. 
N.W. of London. A portion of the old 
Watling Street crosses the par. and it Is 
said that Handel composed hls Har- 
monious Blacksmith one rainy day in a 
forge which once stood In the vil. Pop. 
5000. 

Edict of Nantes, edict $lgrned by Henry 
IV. of France In April 1698. It allowed 
the Huguenots free exercise of their 
religion, gave them definite rights of pub- 
lic worship, threw open to them all the 
offices of state, and estab. a Protestant 
chamber in the Paris Parliament, and 
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joint chambers In the local tots. This tlon attached Is sent to the keeper of 
measure did much to promote the con- E. Cs. at the Edinburgh General Register 
cord and prosperity of France, bnt un- House. 

fortunately, In Oct. 1685, Louis XIV. Edinburgh, cap. of Scotland, and one of 
formally revoked It. As a consequence the most anct. and finest cities In the 
religious rivalry was again stirred up. United Kingdom. It is situated within 
riots took place, and 400,000 of the most 2 m. of the S. shore of the firth of Forth, 
intelligent and industrious section of the 390 m. N. of London, and 105 m. from 
community had to flee the country. They Aberdeen. Three eminences which run 
settled down in Protestant ooimtrles. from K. to W. form the site of the city, 
many in Holland and Great Britain, and which is surroimded on all sides, save the 
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«TRli.ET, EOIN'BI lUJJl, FROM TIIK EA^T 
On tlu* Iftt IS the Castle, and la the centre tbo Scott Monument 


wore an acqiilyitlon to whatever country N., l»y hills. The steep ridTO descending 
they wont. Iroin tlie castle rock to Holyrood con- 

Edicta (Lat. edicta), were proclamatioas >tituted the aiict. city, ..nd on it the High 
made by ail tlie higher magistratas at street Is built. 'J’o the N. of this ridge 
Romo, such a.s tlio ])r!ctors, tribunes, was formerly the Nor’ Loch, The New 
curiile ojdlles, censora, etc. AiJ these ha<i Town lies on the ground which rises be- 
the ju^ etiiceiuh, and made known on tlRur yoiulthe valley of t lie. Nor’ Loch, now oocu- 
entry into oliicc cci*tain rules which tlicy pied by Princes Street gardens and rail- 
proposed to lollow ill udinliiistratioii. nay linos. As vie wet i from the Calton Hill, 
Since they bad llioi ar/s diclm, the praetors the following is a hird’s-eyo view of the 
in particular developed new legal prui- city. On the right may he seen the New 
oiple.s In thoir edicts, and the latter played Town, with its wide streets and stately 
an Important part in the evolution of the liousos stretching down towards the shore. 
Rom. law. ITiiices Street, nearly a in. long, lies op- 

EdioUl Citation, term of ^Scots law used pnsito ; whilst tlio serried masses of bouses 
to doseritie a citation wdiero pei-sonal ser- lorming the Old Town stretch on tlio left 
Vico of the summons Is impossible, os in us far as the castle. There are etlU 
the ease of a non-resident dentor. Origin- further streets on the S. towards the Braid 
ally a proclamation was made, and an edict Hills, aikd on the E. to Arthur's Seat; 
or order of the court was posted up in a whilst the northward view from the Oalton 

S ubllo place. Now, however, a copy of Hill includes Leith, the firth of Forth, and 
tie summons with a schedule of the oita- the bills of Flfeahire. The valley wldch 
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formed was the Nor* Loch, separates the 
New Town from the Old Town. The 
former occupies a ridge which is broader 
and not so steep as that which forms the 
site of the Old Town. The slopes on both 
sides of the hollow are laid out as public 
gardens. This quarter of the city has 
many attractions, though it does not 

g ossess the historical character and 
iterest of the older portion of the tn. 
The streets and squares are well planned, 
and the buildings, most of which are built 
of a handsome white freestone which is 
quarried in the vicinity, are magnificent. 
The extensive pleasure grounds in this 
miarter of the city are another attraction. 
The most noteworthy streets in the Now 
Town ore Princes Street, George Street, 
and Qa<»n Street, which all run parallel 
to each other, eastward and westward. 
At the VV. end of Princes Street are the 
Caledonian Railway Hotel and Station, 
St. Cuthbert's Church, and St. John*s 
Episcopal Church ; at the E. end are the 
Wavorley Station and Hotel, one of the 
largest in Great Britain, the General Post 
Office, and the Register House (1774). 
Calton Hill forms the E. extremity of the 
street ; this is a rocky eminence studded 
with monuments, including the Nelson 
Column and the unfinished National 
Monument. Salisbury Crags, a huge belt 
of precipitous rock nearly 580 ft. in heiprht, 
rises beyond the E. extremity of the city ; 
whilst behind this is Arthur’s Seat, a 
conical hill, roughly In the form of a lion, 
822 ft. high, with a narrow rocky summit. 
On the slopes of the (yalton Hill are situ- 
ated the Royal High School (founded in 
c. 1518), the Burns* Monument, and St. 
Andrew’s House, a modern building oc- 
cupying the site of the old county prison, 
the headquarters in Scotland of the Scot- 
tish Office. George’ Street, which is 
bounded by St. Andrew Square and Char- 
lotte Square, has many fine statues and 
houses with literary associations. Queen 
Street contains the National Portrait 
Gallery and Antiquarian Museum, pre- 
^ntod by J. R. Findlay ; charming views 
of Fife may be obtained from its cross 
streets. The Water of Leith at Canon- 
mills and Stockbrldge forms the boundary 
of the New Town ; many famous buildings 
and places ai*e situated in this neighboiu*- 
hood, including Donaldson’s Hospital, 
Fettes College (founded 1870), and 
Stewart's College (founded 1855). A 
feature of E. is the number of Georgian 
buildings in the old tn. This may be seen 
in the work of Robert Adam which In- 
cludes a large part of the uni vs., the N. 
Bide of Charlotte Square (recently restored 
to its original state), the tomb of David 
Hume, and the Register House. 

The prin. street in the Old Town is that 
built on the steep rldfire which extends from 
the castle rook to Holyrood. This old 
street is more than a mile in length, and 
is called, at different points, CDanougate, 
Netherbow, High Street, Lawnmarket, 
and Castle Hill, the whole being often 
termed * the Royal Mile.* The aspect of 
this backbone of Old E. Is quite In keepli^ 
with its traditions ; the houses are ^ 
very anot. and very lofty. The High 


Street opens Into Parliament Square on 
the right hand side, going E. ; the latter 
oontalns the old Parliament House and St. 
Giles* ohuroh, a large and anct. edifice in 
the later Gothic stylo of architecture, 
which was renovated in 1830. The anct. 
cross of Pj. which was removed in 1750, 
but in 1885 was restored at Gladstone’s 
expense, now stands near the E. end of the 
church. The site of the Netherbow port, 
one of the anct. gates of the city, is a little 
further on, adjoining the house in which 
.John Knox lived. John Knox’s grave is 
situated in the graveyard cemetery near 
Parliament Close, to the rear of St. Giles’. 
Manv other historic sites are situated 
in the High Street, including Burus’s 
lodgings, Riddell’s Close, Ramsay Lodge, 
B’lesh-raarket Close, Old P'ishmarket 
Close, and World’s End Close. Past the 
Netherbow the street Is called the Canon- 
gate ; at one time all the nobility of E. 
lived hero, and the Moray House and the 
Huntly House still remain. Tlio Obi 
Canongato Tolbooth and the Canongate 
church may also bo seen in the Canongate ; 
the closes off this street are as hlstorfoally 
interesting os those of the High Street, 
though at the present time it is hard to 
realise Its former splendour. The closes 
ore numerous narrow lanes which descend 
laterally In regular rows from the main 
street ; they are not as a rule more than 
six feet wide at the entrance, and those 
which admit of tho passage of a corrlagt; 
ore called ‘ wynds.’ Tho old street called 
the Cowgate runs to the S. of and parallel 
with tho High Street, and opens at tho W. 
end into the Orassniarket. ‘ Tho Palaces 
of tho Cowgate ’ was a common term in 
olden times, as the palaces belonging to tho 
princes of the land were there ; It is now 
noted mainly for old -clothes shops 
George IV. Bridge and South Bridge ci'es*-! 
the Cowgate at a height of two or throe 
stories ; Ihe univ. is the chief ornament of 
the latter, whilst the Carnegie Free Lib- 
rary stands on the former. Tho castle of 
E. is one of tho most interesting of the 
public buildings. Tho fortress contains 
accommodation for 2000 soldiers. Tho 
old piece of ordnance called * Mens Meg,’ 
built of malleable iron casks, stands on a 
small flagged area which occupies the sum- 
mit of the castle, l^e earliest portion of 
the castle, the old Parliament Hall, was 
restored in 1888-89 : the room in which 
Queen Mary gave birth to James VI. is 
situated at the E. end of the S.E. side of 
the castle. Holyrood Palace, standing at 
the lower ond of the street leodlng to the 
castle, does not date in any part fix>m 
earlier than 1528, whilst the greater por- 
tion of it was built In the time of Charles 
II. The apartments occupied by tho hap- 
less Queen Mary are In t^e N.W. angle of 
the building. 'The ruins of the chapel be- 
longing to the Abbey of Holyrood, 
founded by David I. in 1128, adjoin the 
chapel of Holyrood Palape on tho N. side. 
The Parliament House, the building in 
which the Scottish Parliament met be- 
fore the Union, is a magnifloent hall, with 
a lofty roof, and contoms vorloua marble 
statues of celebrities. The Advocates’ 
Library founded in 1689, and since 1925 
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the Natlona] Library of Scotland, and the 
Sl^et Library are adjoining buildings to 
the Parliament House. 

Among the other noteworthy public 
buildings of E. are the Royal Institution, 
the National Gallery, the Surgeons* Hall, 
the General Post Omce, the Museum of 
Science and Art, the Theatre Royal, the 
Tron Church, the Bank of Scotland, and 
the Royal Astronomical Observatory. The 
monument to Sir Walter Scott, situated 
on the S. side of Princes Street, and de- 
signed by G. M. Kemp, Is the finest in the 
city. The seated figure of Scott is of 
marble and the monument is In the form 
of an elaborate Gothic cross 200 ft. in 
height. Other monuments In the city 
arc to Burns. David Hume, Allan Ram- 
say, James Watt, Livingstone, William 
Pitt, Dugald Stewart. John Playfair. 
The Scottish National War Memorial was 
opened by the Prince of Wales on July 14, 
1927. The actual memorial, which re- 
poses In a Shrine in a noble structure on 
the apex of the rock on the site of the 
old barracks, consists of books containing 
the names of over 100,000 Scots who fell 
In the First and Second World Wars. The 
E. Cenotaph or Stone of Herneinbrance 
was unveiled by Prince Henry the same 
year. 

The most Ir.i’^.'ort-ant Industries of E. 
are brewing and tlistilling, for which it 
has Y)wn noted for more than 200 years, 
and printing and publishing with the con- 
nected industries of i)aper-maklng, book- 
binding and map-making. Other mauufs, 
are rubber, biscuits, hosiery, and knitted 
gooiLs, paper-making machinory and 
olectricn.1 appliances. Lesser mauufs. in- 
clude rope and sail cloth, glass and sealing 
wax. There Is shipbuilding and sliip- 
repairlng at Leith, which was incorporated 
in the city of E. in 1920. Nearby is the 
Turuhoiise Airport. Several magazines 
of a high standard have been, or are. 
pub. In E. ; the tldinburgh lievinn (1802), 
Blackwood’s Magazine (1819), and Chain.’ 
bers’s Journal (18:12) were all started there. 

The educational and cultural sides of E. 
are the most important ; in addition to 
the univ. (for which see separate article) it 
boa many schoids. Amongst them may 
be niontioued the College for oducatlng 
theological students of the United Free 
Church, the Kdiiibiirgb High School, 
Edinburgh Academy (1824), Fett^'s Col- 
ley (an endowed high school). Loretto 
School, near E. (founded 1827), and tlie 
training colleges for teachers. The Herlot 
Trust and the Merchant Company are re- 
presented by Hueh instltiitious os tlio 
Heriot-Watt College (1885), the Horiot 
Technical School (1885), George Watson’s 
College (1738), Mcrcheston Castle (1833), 
and the Queen Street and George Square 
oollegea for ladies. A notable event In 
the cultural life of E., and indeed of Groat 
Britian, is the K. Festival, first held in 
1947. The city returns six members to 
Parliament ^uoludlng the member for 
Leith), has an area of 32.402 ac., and a 
pop. of 408,500 (estimated). The city Is 
governed by a tn. council of 71 members. 

The advisory committee on city devel- 
opment, appointed by the E. Corporation 


in 1943 to report on the general considera- 
tions governing the development and re- 
development of E. as the cap. of Scotland 
and the preparation of planning schemes, 
recommended for immediate action : 
the creation of self-contained communi- 
ties, oocli flanked by main roads, each 
with its own school, open spacer, shopping 
centre, etc. ; the estab. of an lndustrl£d 
estate organisation to attract new In- 
dustries to the E. area and to encourage ex- 
isting industries ; the selection of a site for 
at least one aerodrome for E. : the selection 
of a central bus station ; a scheme for uni- 
fying the academic area of the city instead 
of leaving the unlv. (like that of London) 
permanently broken into widely scat- 
tered and separate parts ; the solectlon of 
a suitable design for the Princes Street 
frontage and the conversion of the present 
frontages of the shops and other premises 
to that design ; and the reconstitution of 
the High Street and Canongate area. In 
brief, the Committee recommended that 
E. should emulate the example of 1752 
(when the creation of the New Town was 
initiated) and at the same time profit from 
the lessons of its defects. Their report 
places hoasiug in the forefront and points 
out that to copo adequately with the prob- 
lem of over-crowded and slum houses a 
detailed survey of the city Is called for. 
In opposing an extension of the city’s 
bonndHries, the Committee says that from 
its inquiries, it considers that a city of 
half a million persons forms a suiftcicutly 
largo local gov. entity. On tho subjoct 
of Princes Street, tho committeo says : 

‘ In tiio minds of many tho Jumble of 
buildings along this street is now Ir- 
reiuodiablo. But in our view the site is 
of snob importance that an attempt 
should be made to solve the problem . . 
that new design should avoid the mouo- 
louous uniformity of the origrlnal and the 
chaotic confusion of the modern frontage. 
We further recommend that ultimately 
the Ourpuratlon should promote a re- 
designing of the whole of the Princes 
Street frontages as vras done in Regent 
Street, Loudon.* To meet tho cost of 
rccoiistniction the report ^fjcominends 
tho creation of a reservation trust with 
power to raise tho nocossaiy funds to 
finance the schemes. 

The origin of E. is involved in obscur- 
ity, like most tns. whoso iilst. extends for 
a long way into tJio past. Tlic most prob- 
able account of the origin of the name E. 
is that it was derived from the Northum- 
brian King Eadwlne ; it had obtained the 
name Eadwdneshiii'g or Edwinesinirg as 
early as the beginning of tho seventh cen- 
tury. After this time very little is known 
of the hist, of E. until the rt-igu of Malcolm 
Conmore (tho sou of Duncan L), when 
Donald Bane besieged E. Castle after Mal- 
colm’s death. In the year 1128, E. is 
called by David 1. ’ his burgh of Edin- 
burgh * ; David lived more at E. tlian his 
predecessors had done, and this custom 
was followed by his descendants. By the 
treaty of t -daiso, in the reign of William 
the Lion, E. was ceded to England, but 
was restored as part of Ermengarde de 
Beaumont*8 dowry when ihe luarrled Wm. 
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Tboo^rh £. had been frequently used as a 
royal residence, it was by no means the 
cap. of the country 5’’efc. Kintr Robert 
Bruce held a parliament at Holyrood in 
1327, and his last parliament was held in 
E. in the following year, but the chief im- 
portance of the tn. was from a military 
point of view. E. was held by the Kng. for 
sev. years, but with the outbreak of war 
between England and t’rance in 13.38. the 
Soots gained their lost ground. A new ora 
began for E. with the accession of James I. 
E. mav be called the cap. of the Stuarts ; it 
shared the vicissitudes of that dynasty, 
and sank into comT^arative unimportance 
when they deserted it. It wiia not a walled 
tn. until the middle of the lifteenth cen- 
tury. The first printing press was erocted 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
in the succeeding reign E. w’tis recognised 
as the undlsputeci cap. of the country. At 
an early period of the Uoforinatiou E. was 
converted to the Protestant faith ; and in 
succeeding ages the great majority of Its 
iuhabs. adopted the Cnlvinistic creed and 
adliered rigidly to the Presbyterian form 
of worship. The Union of England and 
Scotland aroused great excitement in E., 
and attempts were made to Intimidate the 
members of the Scottish Parliament who 
were favourable to the Act of Union, but 
the Act was eventually passed without 
bloodshed. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the Jacobites to surprise the 
castle in the rebellion of 171. ‘i. Tn 1715 
the Jacobites were more successful, and 
were masters of the tn. from Sept. 1.5 to 
Oct. 31, but could not reduce the castle. 
The Porteoiis all’air of 173(i was a remark- 
able occurrence ; the populace lynched 
the captain of the guard, Portcons, who 
had fired on the crowd and killed six per- 
sons. The city was ordered to pay £2b00 
to the widow of Portcons ; the ringleaders 
were never discovered. In 17 7U a mob 
burnt one Catholic church and plunden'd 
another during the parliaraeulary discu«- 
eious on the sub>x:t of Catholic claims. 
The societies w’hich w'cre formed in E. about 
the time of the Fr. Revolution in sympathy 
with the principhw prevailing m Fraiu'e 
were put down with great severity. George 
IV. visited E. In 1822, and won great 
popularity by wearing the Highland dress. 
He was the first sovereign to visit the city 
since lfi5(). Holyrood was granted as a 
residence to the exiled King of France, 
Charles X., in 1830, and in 1842 Ouecn 
Victoria and 1‘rince Albert visited the 
city. O. Smeaton, The Story of Edin- 
byirght 1907 ; G. Home, EdLnhurghy ‘ Mine 
oum Ho7nantic Toymt* : K. Chambci’s, 
Traditions of Edinburgh, 1929 ; K. Grier- 
son, Things seen in Edinburgh, 1925 ; 
Rosaline Masson, Edinburgh, 1931 ; I. 
Lindsay, Gevrf^ian Edinburgh, 1948 ; 
Chiang Yeo, The Silent Truvptler in Edin- 
burgh, 1948 ; 8. Sitwell and F. Ranjford, 
Edinburgh, 1948. 

Edinburgh, Dukedom of, was first con- 
ferred in 17?6 by King George 1. on bis 
eldest grandson, B'rederick, who became 
Prince of Wales on the king's death 11 
montlto later, but did not live to wear the 
crown. The choice of the title was no 
doubt influenced by the fact that the 


much more historic Scottish dukedom of 
Albany (which had been borne by Damley 
as King Consort) was still vested in George 
I.'s brother, the bishop of Osnabnrg. The 
dukedom having merged in the Crown by 
the accession of Fi-edorick's son as George 
III., an earldom of Edlnbiirgli was subse- 
quently held by two Hanoverian dukes of 
Gloucester, and the dukedom Itself re- 
vived for Queen Victoria’s second son, 
Alfred, in 18(56 {see Alfkkd Ernkst 
Albert). It became extinct by his death 
in 1900, his only son having predeceased 
him, and ho was succeeded as duke ol 
Saxe-Cobupg by his nephew, Leopold 
Charles, Duke of Albany {see Alban y, 
Leopold Georor Duncan Albert, Duke 
of). The title of duke of Edinbiirgb \vas 
again revived in 1947, being one of those 
conferred, together with tlio prefix ‘ His 
Royal Highnowss,’ on I^ioiit. Philip Mount- 
batten, R-N, (formerly Prince Philip of 
Greece and Denmark, which title he relin- 
quished on being naturalised in Feb. 
1947), on the occasion of his marriage 
(Nov. 29, 1947) to Princess Elizalieth, 
the elder daughter of King George VI. and 
Queen Elizabeth and Heiress -Presumptive 
to the throne. The other titles conferred 
on him at the same time were bai*on 
Greenwich and earl of Merioneth, one of 
the new dignities, Therc*fon‘, being de- 
rived from England, one from Hcotlnnd 
and one from Wn Ics. The lum* to the duke- 
dom (and second in succession to the 
tlirone) Is I'rinco Cliarlcs Philip Arthur 
George, 5. Nov. 14, 1918. 

Edinburgh Review, The, or Critical 
Journal, Whig quQrl.erly, founded in 1802 
by Francis Jefirey, Sydney Smith, F. 
Horner and Henry (afterwards Lord) 
Brougham, Smith gives this account of 
its beginning : ‘ I proposed (hat Ave should 
set up a Review. This was acceded to with 
acclamation. I was appointed editor, and 
remained long enough In Kilinimrgh to 
edit the first number of the Review. The 
motto I proposed for the Review waa : 
“• Temti Musam inediUinmr avend ” (We 
cultivate literature on a little oatmeal). 
But this was too near the truth to bo ad- 
mitted ; so we took oiir present grave 
motto from Publius S\rus {"Judex dam- 
natur cum norens af>sfilvitur"), of whom 
none of us had, 1 am sure, read a single 
line.' It w'as the earliest of the great re- 
views, and has had a far-reatihlng influ- 
ence on literat.nre and politics, fciydney 
.Smith was the first editor, and he was fol- 
lowed by Francis Jetfrev (1803-29), Mac- 
vey Napier (1829-47), Professor Empsou 
(1847-.52), Sir G. C. Lewis (1852-55), 
Henry Reeve (1855-95), A. R. D. Elliot 
(1895-1922), and H. Cox (1922-29). Its 
e-Qrly literary criticisms were amazingly 
savixgo, notabb^ in the case of Wordswoi“tn 
and 8ont)ioy, and gave rise to Bvron's 
satire, English Bards arid Scotch Reviewers, 
It eent'ctl pub. m 1929. 

Edinburgh University, the youngest 
of the Scottish uni Vs., having been 
founded in 1582 by a charter panted by 
King James VI. of Scotland. In 1621 an 
Act of the Scottish ParUamont ratified the 
charter and granted the univ. all the privi- 
logea and immunities which were enjoyed 
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by the other iinlvs. In the kingdom ; this 
Act was confirmed at the time of the 
Union. In 1858 the Univ. Court and a 
body of curators were created, and various 
regulations were made for governance 
and discipline. The university is a cor- 

{ )oratlon, consisting of the chanc.ellor, the 
ord rector, the principal, tlio professors, 
graduates, and undergraduates, its gov. 
is in the hands of the Uiiiv. Court, tlie 
SenotiLS Academicus, and tho General 
Council. The lord rector is elected by tho 
undergraduates, the principal is the resi- 
dent head of tlie college and preskUmt of 
the Senaius Academicus for life. The 
Sonatus Acadendciis is coinposed of tho 
principal ami the whole body of profs., as 
well os a certain number of Readers ami 
Senior Lecturers. There are six faculties 
at tho Unlv. : art.M, science, divinity, law, 
medicine, and music ; the Q.rtHaiid medic al 
courses having the greatest number of 
students, music the lea.st. Among the 

{ irincipal univ. buildings are the Old (kd- 
ege, dating from 1789 ; the Univ. New 
Building (8ehool of Medicine) built lie- 
tween 1878 and 1888 ; the McKvvan Hall 
(1888-1897) ; tho King’s Buildings (cliem- 
istry) begun in 1919 and eompleted in 
1924 ; the depts. of agiiciilture, forestry 
and entomology, erected in 1914; and 
the EDgincei,''r Dept., opened in 1981. 
There are uIho dissec-ting rooms and 28 
laboratories, mainly medical ; the Royal 
Botanical Garden, a natural hist, museum, 
anatomical museum, and about a do/ori 
smaller specialised museums. The Lib- 
rary contains about 490,900 printed voN. 
and 8000 MSS., many of whicli are of great 
value. The separate Theological Library 
lias 10,000 vols., and tiiero are about a 
dozen departmental libraries. Numerous 
bursaries ami scholarshiiis are given, 
many being restricted to studc?nts hearing 
a particular Scottish surname or resniing 
in n certain locality. The univ. mutes 
with St. Aruli’ews, Glasgow, and AboTdecn 
as one constituency to send 8 members to 
Parliament. The rector, elected in Oct. 
or Nov. by matriculated students, bnl<L 
office for three years. Mr. Winston 
Cburohill was elected Rector for the perio^l 
1929-82. Sir .1. UoiiaUl J^ollock was 
elected In 1989 and re-elected in 1 9 1 2. Lord 
Tweedsnniir (John Buchan) was cliim- 
cellor from 1987 till his death in 19 to. 
Mr. Alnstair Sini, tho actor, was elected 
chancellor in 15)49. 

Edinburghshire, see. Midlothian. 
Edingen, see Enqhikv. 

Edirne, formerly Adrianople (Gk., cir> 
Of Hadrian), is In European Turkcyi at the 
confluence of the Tuiija and Marit/.i 
(onct. llebnis). Tho Rom. emperer 
Hadrian embellished it and gave it 1 in 
name ; from 1801 to 1458 it w’^a.s the resi- 
dence of tho Turkish sultans. It was 
occupied by Russians (under Gen. DIc- 
bitHch) in 1^29, and again in 1878. The 
mosque of Sultan Selim li. is a mugnfflcciil 
building, while the mo-sime of Sultan 
Mourad 1. and the bazaar or AH Pacha an*' 
worthy of note. Its manu/s. are silk, 
wool, cotton, iiorf limes, and it has some 
dye-works and tanneries. During tho 
Balkan war it waa bosloged and taken 


by the Bnlgarlans and Serbians, but in 
spite of the treaty of London, it remained 
Id the hands of the Turks. By a secret 
treaty between the Central Empires and 
Bulgaria, the latter, as the price of her 
entry Into tho First World War on the 
side of those Empires, was promised, at 
the expense of Turkey, a strip of land 
along tho Maritza, controlling both that 
pIv and A. Restored to Turkey after the 
war. Pop. (vilayet) 185,000; (tn.) 80,000. 

Edison, Thomas Alva (1817-1931), 
Amer. Inventor, b. at Mflao, Ohio, was of 
Dutch origin on his father’s and Scottish 
on his mothcr^s side. Beginning life at 
the age of twelve os a newsboy on the 
Grand Trunk line running to Detroit, ho 
owed all his distinction and advancement 
to his own faculties. After printing and 
circulating the Grand Trunk Herald, the 
first uew'siiapcr to be issued from a railway 
train, bo eagerly assimilated the princi- 
ples of telegriipli'y from a friendly station- 
master. From 1871 he was superinten- 
dent to tho Now York Gold and Htock 
Company, till in 1870 be set up his own 
works at Menlo Park. Now .Jersey. Here 
his extraordinary inventive genius had 
full scope. Tho following is a mere Ofita- 
logiio of some of the more important of 
his 1000 patenLs : The duplex, quadru- 
plex, etc., system of telegraplilc trans- 
mission, the printing telegraph for gold 
and stock quotations, a mi crotasi meter 
(for detection of small changes in temp.), 
the aerophone, the megaphono, the phono- 
graph. or gramophone, the incandescont 
Uglit, tho kiuotoscope, and tho carbon 
tiicphoue transmitter. It was au obser- 
vation made by E. In one of his oxperi- 
liiouts, which led to the invention of the 
tlierniiouic valve, used in radio-telography 
and radio-telephony. Thus valve, so 
essential to radio -telegraphy, was at first 
known as tho ‘ Edison ed’cct.' E. also in- 
vented a system of wireless telegraphy to 
and from moving railway trains. He is 
also credited with a part in the In-’-eation 
of motion pictiii-e.s and the alkaline stor- 
age battery. During tho First World War 
he designed and operated benztii plants 
and plants for carbolic acid. See Dickson, 
Life and fnventions of Hdison, JSO i. 

Edmer of Canterbury, see Eadmkh. 

Edmonton : (1) t'np. of Alberta, Canada, 
on tile North Sa^katclieuan U., an im- 
portant railway con lie with large railway 
car shops. It is served by twelve branch 
railways. Market for Central and N. 
Alberta, N. British Columbia, and N.W. 
Territories. The prin. industries are 
meat-packing, toal-iuining (14 million 
tons per annum), luniberlng, building 
supplies, garment making, manuf. of 
metal goods, bkenits, cbemic.als, boats. 
Hour, butter ami eliecso, etc. Tho Ed- 
monton City Dairy is the largest In 
Canada. E. is a great shipping point for 
live stock, and for seed gram. It is the seat 
of the prov. univ., and of many collei^. 
It l.s surrounded by numerous beautiful 
lakes and summer ro'^orta. Pop. 79,000. 
(2) N. suburb of London, 10 m. N.N.E. of 
Liverpool Street station, situated in the 
Knfleld pari. div. of Middlesex. Charles 
and Mary Lamb are buried here, and 
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the poets Keats and Ck)wpep resided In the 
neighbourhood. The par. church is an 
anct. structure, containing sev. interesting 
monumental brasses and tablets. Pop. 
80,000. 

Edmund, St. (840-870), king of E. 
Anglia. Ho succeeded to the throne 
when quite a boy. In 870 K. fought 
the Danes, but was beaten and killed. 
The date of his canonisation is unknown, 
but his shrine was famous in every part of 
England, and his saintly reputation ex- 
tended all over Europe. 

Edmund (Rich), St. (1175-1240), Eng. 
eccloelastlo, b, at Abingdon, near Oxford : 
he studied at Oxford univ., and later in 
Paris. In 1233 he was elected Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury nt the suggestion of 


Canute taking the north and E. the south. 
Soon afterwards E. died. 

Edmunds, George Franklin (1828-1919), 
Ainer. senator and political leader, well 
known os a constitutional lawyer. Ho 
was a member of the Vermont house of 
representatives, and a republican mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. In 
1883-85 Edmunds was Ih^sident pro 
iem. of the Senate. He was the author of 
the Act for the suppression of polygamy 
in Utah, and of the anti-trust law of 1890. 

Edom (Ueb. ‘rod,* Ok. 'ISov/maia), an ex- 
tent of country to the S. of Palestine, some 
100 m. long by 20 m. wide, extending 
southwards from the Dead Sea to the gulf 
of Akabah. Its name is probably deri\ ed 
from the ruddy colour of the .sandstone 
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Gregory IK., and at once leapt into 
prominence by the outHjtoken way In 
which he rebuked Henry 111. for encourag- 
ing foreign favourites ; the king appealed 
to Home for a legato who at once opposed 
and thwarted E. at every point. In 1240 
he withdrew to Solssy, and he died the 
same year. He was canonised in 1247. 

Edmund I. (d. 940), king of the Eng. 
He succeeded to the throne In 940, but 
had already played a proniincnt part in 
the battles of the previous roigii. E. had 
many battles with Anlaf, King of Nor- 
thmiibria, but a reconciliation was brought 
about by Odo of Canterbury, and VVolf- 
stan of York. In 945 E. ravaged Strath- 
clyde. He was killed by a robber, who 
bad been previously banished from the 
court. E. was buried at Glastonbury 
Abbey. 

Edmund II. (Ironside) (980-1016) king of 
the A.-Ss. He attempted to resist 
Canute when the latter Invaded England, 
but waa obliged to submit. On the death 
of Abtelred the citizens of London chose E., 
but the witan elected Canute as their king. 
There was fierce warfare between the two 
rivals, until E. was persuaded to accept a 
reconolllation. Ho and Canute swore 
friendship, agreeing to divide the kingdom, 


rocks, and its name appears thus nndor an 
Assyrian form in a tablet of the second 
century B.c. It was originally Inhabited 
by the cave-dwdliiig Horltos, but it later 
came into the po.ssession of Esau, who re- 
ceived the surname of Edom, the deriva- 
tion of the name being made from the red 
pottage given him by Jacob (Gen. xxv. 
29 II.). 'J’he Esauites did not entirely 
drive out the conquered race, but Inter- 
married v\nh them to a certain extent 
(Deal. 11. 22 and Gen. xxxvi. 20-21), The 
relations between the iHraolltc^ and 
Edomites wore genenilly hostile, and the 
O.T. tradition dates the comineuceiuent 
of this hostility from the time when the 
Edomites refused the Hebs. a passage 
tlirough their country to the land of 
Canaan (Num. xx. 14 fl.). Under David 
and Solomon the Hebs. brought tholr 
anct. foes into apparent submlsalon, but 
there were frequent rebellions. The 
Edomites remained sublet to Judah until 
the reign of Jehorain, when they success- 
fully rebelled. But tbet were again sub- 
dued by Amazlah and Uzzlah. They re- 
gained their freedom kfter the fall of 
Judah, and waged war without much 
success with Judas Maocabeeus. They 
were later completely subdued by John 
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Hyroaniis at the end of the second century 
B.o. From about 3U0 b.o. the E. part had 
been In the hands of the Nabatha3ans. 
After the Rom. Conquest, E., Judea. Sam- 
aria, and Galilee were united as a pro- 
curatorship under Antipater the Idumean, 
founder of the Herodian dynasty. The 
relijrion of the country was pol^helstlc. 
Chief tns : Selah (later Petra), Maon, 
Punon, and Bozrah (now Buseirah). 

Edoni, Thracian tribe noted for some 
skill in music, literature, and the working 
of gold and silver. They inhabited the 
region from Olympus to the Pangasan 
dist. 

Edred (d. 955). king of the A.-Ss. The 
youngest son of Edward the Elder, lie 
succeeded to the throne in 946. In re- 
venge for the Inconstancy of the Nor- 
thumbrians, who nftor tendering him their 
subrnission shortly afterwards broke their 
pledges and acknowledged Eric Bloodaxe, 
the Norwegian, for their king, E. ravaged 
the whole country and enforced com- 
pensation. His public policy was greatly 
influenced by his friend St. Dunstn-n. 

Edriophthalma (Ok. SSpa, seat, and 
b<t)0a\fi6^, eye) is the name given to a 
group of crustaceans with sessile eyas, 
sometimes called the Arthrostraca. They 
are widely distributed individuals of large 
size, being foui 1 '‘specially In the Arctic 
seas. The group i« divided into three 
orders : Anisopoda, which contains Cya- 
mus balcenarum, the whale-louse ; Ibo- 
poda, containing sov. parasitic genera, 
both terrestrial and aquatic, as Cymothm, 
which breeds on fishes, and Oniscus and 
Forcellio, the woodlice ; and Amphlpoda, 
containing (Jammanis pulex, the common 
fresh- water shrimp, and Talitrus and 
Orchesha, two genera popularly called 
‘ beach fleas.' 

Edrisi, or Idrisi, Abu Abdallah Moham- 
med El- (1099-1170), Arabian geographer, 
who under the patronage of Roger I[. 
of Sicily wTote a description of the * in- 
habited earth * from observations, and 
not merely from books. Emissaries were 
sent into various countries to obtain in- 
formation which E. inserted in the new 
geography, entitled The Rogerian Treatise, 
This contained a full description of the 
world as far as it was known at that time. 
Little la known of the life of E., but as a 
courtier of a Christian prince he was re- 
garded by strict Moslems as a disgrace to 
Islam. 

Education. The term E. in the wid- 
est sense may bo hold to include the 
whole process of development through 
which a human being passes from infancy 
to maturity, gradually adapting himself 
to his physical and social environment ; 
but the more definite sense in which the 
term is ordinarily employed la restricted 
to those influences which are deMgneAly 
brought to bear upon the younger by the 
adult portion of the community for the 
purpose of maintaining and, if possible, of 
raising the level of culture attained, and 
it is to this sense of * schooling ' that we 
must confine ourselves in this article. In 
the earliest stage of development of man- 
kind, the training given to the young was 
of a purely Incidental character : manners 


and customs were at first acquired by a 
process of imitation rather than by any 
consciously designed instruotion. 

As the arts of life, in the civil ami 
military sphere, became more complex, 
provision was made for them and with 
the invention of letters, requiring a special 
training for the mastery of the symbols, 
and encouraging the accumulation of 
knowledge far wider than provided by the 
immediate environment, schools os formal 
institutions came into existence. The 
Jews always held E. in great esteem, and 
it Is probable that instruction in the aj'ts 
of reading and writing was ^ncrolly given 
at a very early period. Moral training 
and the care of the body were considered 
of paramount importance. The priestly 
tribe of Levi had special professional 
schools, but there Is no evidence of schools 
being estab. for tho people until after 
the captivity, E. being regarded as a 
family affair, and the father undertaking 
the duties of teacher. Among the Spar- 
tans the E. given aimed simply at the 
development of soldier citizens. Gym- 
nastics formed tho greater part of the 
training, while music (/jLovaiKif, including 
reading, writing, and easy arithmetic) re- 
presented the intellectual side of the cur- 
riculum. The art of stealing was also 
taught as a training in rosourccfulnees 
and judgment ; the Spartans believing 
that any disregard for tho rights of 
others which might result would be out- 
balanced by the intensely moral and social 
character of their educational system as a 
whole. In the Republic and Laws of 
Plato will be found a representtiUon of the 
ideal of E. at Athens, and of tho Import- 
ance given to dialectic and music, and U) 
gyranastlo exercises for the body. The 
moral influence of gymnastics, and Ovs 
pecially of music, upon tho character wa-^ 
a cardinal feature of Plato’s educational 
theory. There was practically no state* 
regulation of schools for boys until they 
reached the age of seventeen years, 
when they entered tho ephebea. The 
younger boys were sent by their parents, 
in charge of slaves, to professional 
teachers, who were of thioti kinds : the 
grammaii who taught readiJig, writing, 
and arithmetic ; the citharisies who 
taught singing and playing on musical 
instruments ; and the paxiotribes who 
trained tho boys in wresrllng, boxing, run- 
uing, jumping, etc. During the early 
period of the Rom. Republic E. was left 
entirely to the parents. The boy was 
taught to read, to reverence the gods, and 
honour the state, and was trained in hardi- 
hood of body. With the infliiene^ of Gk. 
culture schools began to spring up under 
professional teachers who were for the 
most port Gks. In these the boy was 
instructed In tho three Rs. by a master 
known as liternior. On attaining the age 
of twelve or thirteen ho was sent to another 
master, literatus, under whom he studied 
grammar (including the form and content 
of literature), poetry, hist., philosophy and 
Gk. Sch> >la of rhetorlo were also estab. 
j rostrioting themselves to training In orat- 
ory, the value of which Is insisted upon 
I by Quintilian and Cloero. In Quintilian’s 
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Instiiutio Omtoria wo are eriven a discas* 
fllon of the whole of E. from the cradle np- 
wardH, from which It would appear that 
the E. griven by the litendvs waa much as 
In En?. grammar schools up to the 
eighteenth century. 

With the rise of Christianity schools 
were Instituted for instnictlng the young 
In the Christian faith ; the method of 
teaching was entirely catechetical, and 
among the early Christians no attention 
was paid to the cultural studies of the 
pagan schools. As men of culture were 
attracted to the Christian church, how- 
ever, the question of adapting pagan cul- 
ture to Christianity caused scrloiiM dis- 
cussion. St. Augustine and St. J«irome 
contended that the study of literature and 
rhetoric was good f*o long as kept sub- 
servient to Christian life. The contentions 
which raged fiercely over this question 
had, temporarily, a very disastrous effect 
on E. As Christianity grew the old pagan 
schools gradually disappeared and their 
place was taken by schools mainly con- 
nected with monasteries, which prepared 
yoimg men for the monastic life. The 
chief monasteries generally had, however, 
external schools for pupils not proposing 
to enter the order, as well as the internal 
schools for novices. By degrees the cur- 
riculum was widened to Include the seven 
liberal arts, relics of the old Kom. E., 
known as the Trimuin — grammar, logic 
and rhetoric (including the study of law) — 
and the Quadrimvm — geometry (which 
corresponded rather more to physical 
geography than what is now understood 
by the term geometry), arithmetic, music, 
and astronomy. The development of city 
life and trade guilds led to apprenticeship 
In the arts of the counting house and the 
workshoi). During, the latter part of the 
eighth century the famous palaco school 
(or Palatine. Academy) was eslab. by Al- 
culn (735-804) under the patronage of 
Oharlemague. During the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, contact witli Eastern 
civilisation, consequent on the Cru.sad<58, 
and with the highly ci\ili6cd Moors in 
Spain, produced an mtcllcctual revival 
wiilch found expmssion in the lorniation 
of many uuivs., and a great increase 
in the numbers of, and attendance at the 
monastic and grammar schools. The de- 
wire for E. penetrated oven to the lowest 
classes of the people, and eleuicutary 
A.B.C schools came into exiwLence, gener- 
ally presided over by the parish iiriest, to 
give instruction to the childreu of the poor 
in reading, writing, and easy aritlimetlc. 
The most famous unlvs. were, at Paris — 
the chief centre for philosophy and theo- 
logy, which formed the model on which 
the unlvs, of Oxford and Cauihridgo were 
organised ; at Salerno, at which the study 
of law took first place, and at Bologna, for 
the study of medicine. The need for ac- 
quiring a definite status induced most 
univs. to apply to the Pope or the Emp< ror 
for recognlthjn, though a few of the neater 
unlvs. did not find It necessary to do tids. 
Charters were granted by Henry III. to the 
two Eng. unlvs., Cambridge in 1231 and 
Oxiord In 1248. The Ger. univs. were of 
later foundation, and were mostly estab. 


by civic authority ; Prague was estab. in 
1348, and Vienna In 1365, and obtained 
charters from the Emperor later. Though 
univs. were intended mainly for more 
advanced E. of men, the distinction be- 
tween them and grammar schools was not 
everywhere clearly marked, and young 
boys frequently attended. 

As has already been noted, the rise of 
the Christian Church and the barbarian 
Invasions of the Middle Ages had led to a 
break in the study of classical literature. 

Although great attention was paid to 
logic, scholastic theology, and law, the 
church discouraged the study of literature 
as such, and tho time given to It, together 
with free -thinking philosophy and clas- 
sical i>hilology, was looked upon as 
wasted. The Renaissance, however, led 
to a free and unfettered study of all that 
appealed to the Intellect of man. Tho 
movement originating in Italy, which con- 
sisted in going bac^k to tho anots. and re- 
viving tlie free study of all classical 
writers, both Lat. and Gk., assimilating 
their reasoning, and making a philological 
study of their langiiogc, is termed tho 
Revival of Learning. Such literature was 
styled litterm humaniores and those who 
advocated its study were called Humanists. 
Vittorino da Feltro (1378-1446) wUvS per- 
haps the most famous of the early It. 
humanist schoolmcistors. His ideal was 
the patriotic and \\ell-equii)pod citizen 
rather than the self-contained schohir. 
Another groat humanist of the period was 
Guarlno da Verona (1370-1 460), who 
worked \mder the patronage of the Estes 
at Ferrara. Classics naturally formed the 
foundation of tho curriculum in the 
himianist schools. In addition to their 
value in stinmlating literary taste and 
culture, they provided a disciplinary 
training much more than at the present 
day. The grammatical rules had to bo 
acquired from larcfiil observation of tho 
literature read, there being no formal 
grammars, and plain texte jirovided a 
more valuable intellectual study than tho 
modern text-book in which all diificultios 
are eliminated by the aid of notes. Tlio 
classics were also looked upon as providing 
practical text-books, such os Cspsar for 
war, Virgil for agric., etc. But in addi- 
tion to the classics, the curriculum em- 
braced mathematias, astronomy, hist. 
(Cik. and Korn.), music, natural philo- 
sophy, and natural hist. The later 
humanist thcm’ics of K., which tho 
schools continued to follow generally for 
two or throe centuries, were taken mainly 
from Erasmus (1467-1536) and Melano- 
thon (14J17-1560). To Erasmus Human- 
ism, w'hlcti In the eyas of tho Its. was 
an end in itself, was bnly the moans to 
the propagation of truth. Melaucthon 
was a great supporter Of the claim of the 
classics to impart a culture not otherwise 
attainable, and was also the author of 
gev. school text-bookA The Lat. gym- 
nasien, founded at Strasburg by Melano- 
tboD’s friend Sturm (1507-89), became 
the model whloh the grammar schools of 
Protestant Europe strove to copy. Id 
this school practically the whole of the 
time was given to acquiring a mastery of 
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the Latin langna^. In Eneland Human- 
ism did not spread so qniokly until it was 
adopted by the univs., where It en- 
ooimtered less opposition than in Ger- 
many. St. Paul*s School, founded in 
1512 by Dean Cotet. provided for a dis- 
tinctively Humanistic E. In Catholic 
t^ountrles the church retained entire con- 
trol of E., and the Society of Jesus, 
founded In 1540 by Ignatius Loyola, estab. 
many schools which were extremely suc- 
cessful. The curriculum iu these Jesuit 
schools was purely Humanistic, and a 
particular feature was the attention paid 
to the individual chitracter of each 
pupil. 

Wliile Lat. was accepted as the medium 
of learning, and so long as new brandies 
of knowledge were not discovered, the 
schools remainod in harmony with the ciil- 
tui’e of the day ; but during the seven- 
teenth century the dilt’erence between the 
needs of life and the E. furnished by the 
grammar and other classical schools g^evv 
gradually wider, and many schools, owing 
to the rapidly decreasing numbers m 
attendance, fell into decjay. Indeed, in 
England many of the old grammar 
schools degenerated into clenieiitary 
schools of a very poor and Ineflicieut char- 
acter, and at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century urgunised E. was at a very 
low level. But there w'as no lack of 
educational theorists and writers. Coin- 
enlus (1592-1671), the autJior of The 
Oreat JHdaciic: the whole Art of Teaching 
dll Things to all Men (1G57), and a 
number of text-books on original lines, 
takes hrst place ainougst the realists, of 
whom J. H. Pestalozzi and F. W. A. 
Froebol were latter-day disciples. The 
realists maintain that things, not words, 
must provide the organon of E., and that 
the child must be brought Into contiu*t 
with the concrete before proceeding to 
the abstract. John Locke (1632-1704) 
on the other hand is to be classed among 
the naturalists who hold that the duty of 
the teacher is to treat the child as an 
individual who is being jircpared for life 
by living. Jle does not, however, appear 
to concern himself with any but tin; 
children of the wealthy, for he declares 
roundly In favour of a homo E., under a 
private tutor, as opposed to that given iu 
public schools. During the eig^iteeiith 
century E. became more and more to be 
looked upon as the property of the select 
few. The individualistic mtionallsni of 
Voltaire (1694-1778) aud the Encyclo- 
psedists, derived from Locko, resulted in 
an extreme of selfishness among the 
aristocratic dassos, an example of which 
may bo seen in Lord ChevSterfleld's IMiem 
to his Son (1737-68). In 1762 appeared 
Jeon Jacques Rousseau’s faraoiLs Jimile, 
the underlying motif of which is an appeal 
for a return to nature. According to 
Rousseau the essence of life lies In the 
sratitkoatlon of desires and Impulses of the 
moment. He would abolish all moral 
training, and flree the child to the reactions 
of the physical world upon his activities. 
With all its violent paradoxes Emile ex- 
ercised a wonderful Inliuenoo on E. Rous- 
seau also made a special plea for child- 


study. At this time Pestalozzi (1746- 
1827) was a young student at Zftrloh. 
Though by method a realist, he drew hie 
inspiration from Rousseau, and this early 
Influence is treioeable In his ardent belief 
that an important factor in E. had hither- 
to been insuftlclontly considered — the 
child himself. In spite, however, of his 
belief in the value of psychology, Pesta- 
lozzi made little use of it in his own 
teaching, in which. Indeed, he was thor- 
oughly unmethodical aud unpractical. 
Froebol (1782-1852), however, succeeded 
in constmeting a complete and consistent 
system for Pcbtalozzl’s scheme. * The 
boy,* says Froehel In his Education of 
Man * (trans. 1891), ‘ has not become a 
boy, nor has the youth become a youth, 
by reaching a certain age, but only by 
having lived through childhood, and 
further on, tlirough boyhood, true to the 
roquiromonts of his mind, his feelings, and 
his body.’ The duty of the teacher con- 
sists in clearing the way for na.ture to do 
her proper work ; to stimulate and dii*ect 
the child’s self activity, without in any 
way interforing with it. To this end he 
devised his scheme of gifts and occupa- 
tioiLs. Froebel’s ideas as regards young 
children, though Ids native land has never 
give.n him due recognition, have been 
largely accepted outside his own country. 

Bimilar conclusions — ^that given the 
right conditions, children love work as 
much as play, wore reached by Dottoressa 
Maria Montessori {q.v.). The child from 
its very first years is essentially a spon- 
taneous ‘ absorber * of what he finds in 
his environment. In her view, conse- 
quently, the art of education consists in 
preparing iior the child a special environ- 
ment which shall contain what we wish 
him to absorb in forms found experiment- 
ally to hold bis attention, and establishing 
a dynamic relationship between the child 
and this environment. This involves giv- 
ing the child freedom to ‘ live his own life 
in this experimentally prepared environ- 
ment free from adult Interference in ac- 
cordance with the laws tif deveiopniont.* 
Chief amongst the laws of 'l^welopmont is 
Monteesori’s doctrine of Scn‘«ltivo Periods. 
As the cliild grows he tlirough cer- 

tain stages or epochs, each of which is 
characterised by a special but transient 
sensibility to take in mentally certain 
aspects of his environment. Such for 
instance is the sensitive period for 
language which lasts from birth up to 
about 6 years. During this period the 
child has power to absorb a language 
from his environment iu all its complexity 
of grammar and pronunciation ' simply by 
living,' a feat inij)ossiblc to the adult. 
Such again Is the sensitive period for 
‘order’ (1-3 years), and for ‘social 
development * during adolescence. 

If the child's life D arranged on these 
linos in oocordauce with the sensitive 
periods the whole process of education is 
transformed. 1 nstcad of having a teacher 
w^ho Is ocnstontly drumming information 
into pcusive pupils the Mont^essori 
system has a ‘ directress ’ who protects and 
supervises the natural flow of children's 
energies into creative channels. Through 
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self-actiTlty or anto-ednoatlon the child* They become quiet, self-controlled and 
ren, at one and the same time, construct orderly in their movements ; serene and 
their personality and acquire the elements Joyous in disposition ; competition grives 
of culture. Education is thus primarily a place to mutual aid, and the love of pos- 
help to life. In the Montessori system, session to a communal respect for a com- 
every subject which has to be learned (as mon environment ; whilst self discipline 
tor instance the * three R's *) is presented takes the place of external control. A 
through a series of carefully graded oc- practical point to that the Montessori 
cupatlons, each of which has been deter- system can be successfully applied to a 
mined experimentajly by the reactions it class of forty children under one directress. 
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A Montessori classroom creates an environment suited to the needs of the child and provides him 
with the opportunity for spontaneous activity. The children work individually, the teacher showing 
the ooiTcct use of each piece of didactic apparatus. 


ovokes in the child. It is the spontaneous 
and individual activity of the children 
with these occupations which brings about 
that concentration on their work which 
leads to mental development on the one 
band and mastery of school subjects on 
the other. The directress is the * living 
link ' between the children and the teach- 
ing occupations In the prepared environ- 
ment. It to her function to initiate them 
Into the exact use of the materials. W Ithin 
well-defined limits (e.p. they must not dis- 
turb others or misuse tfie apparatus) the 
children ore free to choose their own oo- 
cupatlons and to work at them for as long 
as they like. It to claimed that this form 
of education brinira about a remarkable 
change in the chEU’Acter of the children. 


Tho effect of the Montessori movement 
on modern education In every civilised 
country bos been, and to, most marked. 
The ‘Individual Work System* so prevalent 
In Infant schools to-day is largely the result 
of it ; whilst the Dalton extern owes 
much to the same source. Tho Froebel 
methods, however, hove found more 
widespread occeptanae for children be- 
yond the * Kindergarten * (q.r.) ages. The 
Decroly Glass system. Introduced by the 
Belgian OvJde Decroly (q.e.) differs from 
the Montessori method in that It does not 
employ experimentally determined appar- 
®^tus. ^ „ 

One of the great influences, too. in E. 
i at the present time is that of Johann 
I Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841) tho pupil 
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of Fichte and successor of Kant. The 
most important of the pedafiTOgical 
applications of Ilerbart’s opinions are the 
recognition of the value of apperception, 
the concentration of studies, and the 
‘ formal steps.* Groat Importance is 
attached by Herbartians to what are 
called the ‘ five formal steps,* the succes- 
sive stages in every leason given in what 
they consider the only right way : (1) 
preparation, (2) presentation, (.3) asso- 
ciation, (4) formulation, (5) application. 

Another important recent educational 
Influence has been that of Rudolf Steiner, 
distin^ished foimdcr of Anthropoaophy. 
His pioneer school at Stuttgart (founded 
1919) has been the inspiration of similar 
experiments in many countries, including 
Great Britain. These schools have had 
particular success in dealing with mental 
defectives, along original lines in which the 
arts are therapeutically employed. 

The relation between the state and the 
individual in the matter of E. has long 
been a favourite theme of discussion and 
controversy. It is, however, now gener- 
ally reco^iised that the state has the duty 
of providing and the right of prescribing 
E. for all its children. Even Adam Smith 
and John Stuart Mill, the apostles of 
‘ natural liberty * and laissez-faire, ad- 
mitted the cxcviiLIon of E. Adam Smith 
was in favour of state-controlled element- 
ary E., though he hardly disguised his dis- 
approval of state interference in higher E. 
Mill, on the other hand, advocated that 
the state should provide for both elemen- 
tary and higher E., and that elementary 
E. should be made compulsory. England 
for long lagged behind most of the other 
CToat civilised nations in this respect, and 
it was not until 1880 that elemontary E. 
was made compulsory, but secondary B. 
was left practical y untouched by the state 
imtil 1902. 

The various stages of growth from In- 
fancy to maturity require, and have 
created In most modern civilised states, a 
graduated svstom of schools adapted to 
the needs of each particular period. As 
has already been assorted, for the snb- 
prlmary stage, i.e, during the first six 

ears, the child’s proper place Is the home, 

ut the complexity of modern life, es- 
pecially In congested areas, where the 
mother has to go out to work, has made 
the kindergarten and infant school indis- 
pensable institutions os places of refuge 
for children whose parents are unable to 
fulfil their proper parental functions. In 
England children are permitted, though 
not nooessarlly encouraged, to go to 
school at three years of age : In France 
there are the ^cAdes irmternelles, and In 
America the work of the kindergarten has 
received the serious attention of many 
able teachers and educationists. In Ger- 
many on the other hand, no offlclal cog- 
nisance is taken of children under six rears 
of age. It is generally accepted at the 
present time, however, that neither at 
home nor at school should there bo during 
this period any question of fonnal Instnic- 
tion. The next stage in school life covers 
the period between the ages of six or seven 
and thirteen or fourteen. In nearly aU 


civilised countries compulsory attendance 
for children between these ages Is now en- 
forced. Corresponding to the * elementaij 
school * of England there Is the Volkschule 
of Germany, the 4cole primaire iUmentaire 
of France, and the ‘ common school * of 
the U.S.A. In these schools the E. given 
is designed to meet the needs of the poorer 
classes of the community who are nnable 
to extend the period of B. for their child- 
ren. The former higher elemontary 
schools of England the H6here Btlrper- 
schule of Germany the 6cole primaire 
supirieure of France, are designed to con- 
tinue for one or two years the work of the 
primarv school in a practical direction. 
Parallel to the public elementary schools 
there are also in England private prepara- 
tory schools of various types, mnerally 
d(^8igned in order to secure oontinuity in 
the oourso of study for pupils proposing to 
proceed to secondary schools. Those to- 
gether with the preparatory and junior 
forms of secondary schools provide 
primary £. for the children of wealthier 
parents. 

Parallel to the public secondary schools 
there are the so-called Public Schools, 
private foundations, often originally of a 
religious or philanthropic character, some 
of them of long standing (Winchester 
1382, Eton 1440), the majority dating 
from the nineteenth century. They num- 
ber about 150 ; being predominantly 
boarding schools, they cater chiefly for 
the wealthier classes. Since 1850 they 
have been responsible for oduoating the 
great majority of Eng. diplomats, law- 
yers, bishops, high gov. otflcials, and 
directors of companies. Features com- 
mon to them all are religious teaching, 
corporal punishment, a high regard for 
team games and the prefect system. 
Their supporters claim that they are true 
schools of Christian character, their critics 
that they moke for class-isolation and 
conventlallty of outlook. There are also 
Public Schools of the same type for girls. 
Boys and girls remain at such schools until 
the ago of eighteen or nineteen, many of 
them then proceeding to a unlv. ; at 
second-grade schools, the pupils usually 
leave at sixteen or seventeen . 1 n addl tlon 

to these two types of secondary school, 
the public and the labile, there are 
other schools offering special training 
for vocational neeiis : in England the 
technical and agricultural schools. In Ger- 
many the Qewerbesekulm, and in America 
the Industrial schools. (For mixed schools 
and experimental co -educational schools 
see under Co -education.) 

Germany. — In Germany state inter- 
vention in £. began at tl>e time of the 
Reformation, and towards the end of the 
sixteenth century two states, Saxony and 
Wilrttemberg, had organised fairly com- 
plete education a1 systems in oonnectlon 
with the church. The Thirty Years* war 
had a disastrous effect on £., but in the 
eighteenth century the state system wtus 
revived in the two states above men- 
tioned, cx.id their example was followed 
by Hanover and Prussia. As early as 
1717 a law was in force in Prussia requir- 
ing all children to attend sohool wherever 
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schools wero acoosBible. In 1806, when 
Prussia lay at the feet of Napoleon, tho 
control of E. was all that was left to that 
state by her conqueror, and in response to 
Fichte's appeal in his AddretiS to the 
German Nation, a thorongh system of 
national E. was founded by yon Stein in 
1807. In 1850 a law was passed making 
elementary E. free, and the teaching pro- 
fession a branch of tho civil service. The 
basis of Ger. elementary E. in its present 
form is the Prussian Code of Regulations 
of 1854, as modified by the Falk Laws of 
1872 and later laws. Attendance is 
compulsory on all children between the 
ages of six and fourteen. By the law of 
1020, children must receive a four years* 
course of instruction in the Orundschule 
or foundation school. The next highest 
school for elementary E. is tho Volk^hule 
or people’s .school, supported partly by 
the State and ptirtly by tho municipalities. 
Besides the Volkschule there is the Mitteh 
schule or n)iddle school. In which Instruc- 
tion is given in Eng. and Fr. There are 
two types of secondary schools, the 
Ojtmnasium or classical and the Real- 
gymnasium or nmdcrn school. These 
again are divided into schools with a nine 
years’ course and those with a six years’ 
course. Tho Gymnasien are the most 
fully developed classical schools. The 
Pro-gymnasien differ from the Gyrnnxunen 
only in not having the highest classo.s. 
The Realgymnasien specialise in niatho- 
matiea, natural science and modern 
languages, but also teach classics. The 
Oberrealschulen give m.structiou in mathe- 
matics, natural science and modern 
lang\iages, but not In classics. Two other 
kinds of schools have been estab. ex peri- 
mentaUy — tho Deutsche Oberschule and 
the Aufbanschvl€,'ihi^ former to provide 
intensive E. in Ger. subjects and in 
languages, the latter an Intensive high 
school to further clever .scholars of 
elementary scho^ois. For girls thei‘e are 
Lycen, Oberlycen, and various other 
educational institutions which prepare tor 
the uiiiva. There are a number of 
technical high schools with the right of 
granting degrees. All are dtate-aided. 

France. — In France, as in most 
Catholic countries, state intervention was 
longer ' delayed. Elementary K. was 

{ )ractlcally non-existent before the Revo- 
ution, and tho higher schools pjrined a 
bone of contention between the ctiurch 
and the gov. The Revolution, however, 
made a clean sweep, and a strongly cen- 
tralised system of E. was established. 
There Is now a very complete system of 
E. under the control of tho minister of 
public instruction. All schools, primaire, 
secondaire, and sup^rieure, are examined 
by the state. Tho system of elementary 
E. In force was organised In 1 8 80. Public 
elementary Instruction Is free, and attend- 
ance is compulsory on all children from 6 
to 13 years of age. Teachers, in all hut 
the largest tus., are state servants. Re- 
ligious instruction in state schools has 
b^D abolished and replaced by moral in- 
struction according to oihciaf curricula. 
In addition to the ^ooles ^maires 6Umen~ 
taUrea, there is a very emoient system of 


higher elementary schools, Scales primairea 
mpMeure^t admission to which is accorded 
only to those who have obtained the ele- 
mentary school leaving certificate. Secon- 
dary E. is carried on at the lyc^ea, which 
are largely sub.sidlsed by the state, and 
coWges which are generally maintained by 
local aiithoritias and are of a second-grade 
character. In 1902 the scheme of studies 
was reorganl.sed. The course extends for 
7 years, divided into two periods of 4 and 
3 years. The first period provides two 
kinds of curricula: (1) Lot., obligatory, 
and Gk., optional ; (2) No Latin. At tho 
end of the first period a state certificai 
d'^iude secondaire du premier degr€ Is 
granted. Tho second period provides a 
choice of four courses : (1 ) With Lat. and 
Gk. ; (2) Lat. and modern languages ; 

(3) Lat. and science (these three continu- 
ing course I of the first period), and (4) 
Modem languages and scien(‘e, continuing 
course 2 of the first T>erlod. There are 
also many technical schools and univs. 

In Denmark, Norway, Su^eden, Austria, 
Swiizerland, Holland, and Belgium, elo- 
nientarv E. is free and compulsory. 
Simtzerland has an admirably organised 
system, and the management of tho schools 
is In the hands of each canton. I’rimary 
and secondary schools are provided in 
every district, and there are also numerous 
technical schools and scv. univs. 

United St.vti^h ok Amkuica. — K. In 
America Is under popular control, and 
there is very great local freedom. Each 
stata, and many of the large cities, has its 
own system, and provides Its own schools 
and teachers. Compiilaory attendance Is 
in force in most states. The schools or© 
of three kinds ; primary for children from 
6 to 10 ; grammar schools for those be- 
tween 10 and 14 (these are gi'ouped to- 
gether as ‘ common schools *) and high 
schools from 14 to 18. In all states E. 
in tho first two grades is free, and some 
states provide free E. in tho high scliools 
also. Tho curriculum is very similar 
to that of Eng. schools, hut more atten- 
tion is paid to hist, and citizenship, 
and in the higli schools physical scienca 
and inodcru languages receive more 
attention than in secondary schools of the 
same type in England. The length of the 
school year varies considerably tn the 
different states, and Is geiierally longer 
than in England because tho school term 
IS nine coTitinuoiLS mouths with none of 
tho long holiday breaks that are custom- 
ary in England. The main holiday is for 
Hie three suturncr mouths, duo to the 
great heat of that lieriod. An interest- 
ing plan has recently boon adopted by 
tho city of Clevelana, where the public 
elementary schools are kept open through 
the summer vacation^ and backward chil- 
dren are required to dttcud for four quar- 
ters of the year instead of three to make up 
their deficiencies. Sdhool buildings gener- 
ally in the U.S.A. art equipped with the 
moat up-to-date educational appliances. 
Normal schools for the training of teachers 
are provided by many state^ but there Is 
no national standard of qiialincations. each 
state granting Its own diplomas, and 
special training in normal schools is not 
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necessarily indispensable to obtain these. 
Many of the states have their own tax- 
supported state univs. which are free to 
the youth of the states. 

England. — In contrast with the com- 
plete systems which have been conceived 
and estab. durini? comparatively recent 
times in other countries, the educational 
system in vogrue in Engrland is the result 
of growth and adaptation, and also par- 
ticularly of sectarian rivalry to obtain 
control of the young. 

Secondary Eduraiion . — Even before the 
Reformation it seems probable that there 
was a fairly complete system of endowed 
schools, and although most were connected 
with cedes, orders, such os the monastic 
schools, chantry schools, and chorlst-ers’ 
schools, there is reason to believe that 
there existed also many schools supported 
by secular foundations. -At the Reforma- 
tion the dissolution of rnomistorie-s re- 
duced the number of schools very con- 
siderably, many of the schools attached 
to these institutions perishing irretriev- 
ably, though a few lingered on though 
deprived of their endowments. But the 
spirit of the Reformation unquestionably 
inspired a considerable amount of indi- 
vidual educational effort, and many 
schools were founded, and In many in- 
stances the ebs f ’ Inflations were renew'ed. 
The Act of Uniformity (16r»2) and the 
rive Milo Act flOGA), prohibiting all 
teaching in public or private scliools, 
e.vceiJt by Cbiirch of England men, had 
the effect of creating largo numbers of 
private .schools, as it was held in the 
courts that tlie law could only bo en- 
forced in the case of endowed grammar 
schools. Tlio endowed schools were 
under the sole control of the church, with 
the result that at the end of the eighteenth 
century they wore in a worse condition 
than at any time in their lilst. The 
Endowed Schools Act of 18G9 remedied 
this state of affairs very considerably by 
the removal of religious disabilities and 
by widening the curriculum. In 1874 tho 
control of the endowed secondary siiiools 
was transferred to tho Charity Commis- 
sioners. In 188!) tho Technical! Instruc- 
tion Act gave powers to county, bor., and 
urban dist. councils to levy a rate not 
exceeding a penny in the £ in aid of tech- 
nical or manual In.sLruction. The Dei»t. 
of Science and Art, formed in 1851 bi 
supervise and a (i minister grants to the 
science and art classes, which were bting 
estab. all over tho country, was also aiding 
secondary PJ. hv grants towards mathe- 
matical, eoientihc, and even literary 
studios. Tu 181)!) tho Dept, of iaoience and 
Art was united to the E. dept., vyhlch then 
became tbo Boar<] of E. with a pre.sidttnt 
and porl. secretary, and the powers of the 
Charity Commis'^ioners in regard to educa- 
tional endowments were transferred to 
this new board, but it was not until 1902 
that any real steps towards organising 
secondary E. were taken. Tho K. Act of 
1902 (repealed by tbo Pb Act of 1921) pro- 
vided the local authorities with power ‘ to 
take such steps as seem desirable, after 
consultation with tho Board of E., to 
supply or aid the supply of E. other than 


elementary, and to promote tho mneral 
co-ordination of all forms of E.* By the 
E. Act of 1918 frepoaled by the E. Act of 
1921 ) the limit of the rate to 2d. In the £ 
was repealed, which Act also provided 
that the state's contribution should not be 
le.s8 than one-half of the approved ex- 
penditure of the local E. authority. After 
the Acts of 1918 and 1921, great progress 
was made in secondary E. Before then 
no public provision for secondary E. as 
such had been made, though indirect 
financial aid hod been given under The 
Technical Instruction Act. In 1907 
greatly Increased grants wore placed at 
the disposal of the Board of E. for the 
purpose of secondary E. In order to 
qualify for the higher grant which was then 
offered, schools were required to provide 
25 per cent of firoo placos for scholars from 
public elementary schools. A secondary 
school, as dollnod by the Board (prior to 
the Education Act of 1044) was a school 
which offered to each of its pupils a pro- 
gressive course of lustructlon (with the 
requisite organisation, curriculum, teach- 
ing staff, and equipment) in the subjects 
necessary to a good general B. on lines 
suitable for pupils of an age-ruTige at 
least as wide as from twelve to seventeen. 
The mirabcr of secondary schools recog- 
ni.sod as ettioient by tho Board of E. In 
the years immediately preceding the 
First World War included 862 schools in 
receipt of grants, and 96 schools dis- 
pensing with tho grant. In 1939 tho 
number of secondary schools in receipt of 
grants was nearly 1400 ; the number of 
full-time pupils in 1937 was 464,000 
(53 per cent boys, 4 7 per cont girls). Of 
these 76-4 jcv cent were ox-public ele- 
ineutary school pupils and 46 - I of the 
total were non-foe paying pupils. Before 
the Second World War the amount of the 
grant had been increased from £5 each 
pupil over 1 2 years of ago to £7 ; while In 
addition, there wore special grants In 
respect of advanced courses. Oifleial 
inspection is an essential conelition of tho 
grant and this inspection extended to all 
tho actlvitlc? of the school. In 1947 there 
were about 40,000 boys ami 30,000 girls 
at Public and Private 3c..iK>ls. There 
were 6212 Univ. profs, and lecturers, 
educating 47,000 men and 18,000 women 
students at tho cloven degree-giving 
Univs. and five univ. colleges. In 
addition, there were 1 1 7,000 students at 
Loudon County Council evening classes. 
There wore 145 local authorities adminis- 
tering the publio system of E. 

Technical Editcaiuoi. — As has already 
been seen, technical E., since 1851, waa 
greatly assisted by tho Science and Art 
Dept., which instituted examinations In 
Iho various branches of technology, but it 
was not until 1878, with the foundation 
of the City and Cuilds of l^ondon Institute 
for the Advanconieut ot Technical E., that 
it was organised to a large extent. This 
institute extended the oxaminatloos and 
estab. many sohonls and the great Royal 
College Oi ^'eohnology since incorporated 
in the Imperial GoiJege of Sclenoe and 
Technology (g.e.). The Technical In- 
struction Act of 1889, giving local author!- 
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ties permission to raise a penny rate for 
the purpose and the allocation of ‘ whisky 
money ' to the extent of tliree quarters of 
a million to technical instruction, resulted 
in the estab. of flourishing institutions 
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devoted to this form of E. all over the 
country. 

Examinaiiona . — The confused and ela- 
borate system of external examination 
which has gradually grown up to provide a 
test for the relative eihciency of E. In Eng. 
secondary schools Is the result of state 
neglect in this as in other depts. of second- 
ary E. The Dept, of Science and Art, 
founded in 1851, Instituted examinations, 
which were, however, of too specialised a 
character to affect many schools other 
than the science schools which that dept, 
eetab. In 1853 a chartered association of 
schoolmasters, the College of Preceptors, 
began to examine pupils In Lat., Fr., 
Eng., hist., geography, mathematics, 
drawing or one science subject, and Gk., 
and laid the foundation of much useful 
effort. In 1857 Sir Thomas Acland and 
Dr. Temple held an examination at Exeter 
which proved so successful In its results 
that in the same year the univ. of Oxford 
appointed delegates to conduct similar 
examinations on a i>ermanent footing In 
the future. Thus were instituted the 
Oxford Local Examinations, and the 
following year Cambridge Univ. followed 
suit. Both uni vs. issue junior, senior, 
and honour certlflcates, open to candi- 
dates of all ages (with the exception of 
honours certlflcates, which is restricted) 
and, since 1870, to both sexes. The ex- 
ample of the older has since been followed 
by the nevver unJvs. The more Important 
secondary schools, however, demanded a 
more specially directed effort on the part 
of the unJvs., and in 1870 the Head- 
masters' Conference appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the older unlvs. upon 


the institution of leaving examinations 
corresponding to the Abiiurienten- 
examen, provided by the state in Qor, 
This resulted in 1873 in the formation of 
a joint board granting upon examination 
certlflcates exempting pupils from the 
first or matriculation examination of the 
unlvs. In 1878 this examination was ex- 
tended to ^rls* schools, and in 1883 a 
lower certificate for younger candidates 
was instituted. This examination has 
perhaps more than any other agency 
stimulated and raised the etHciency of 
Eng. Public schools. TTio Northern 
Unlvs. have also adopted a similar plan 
of an exemption coi*tlficato. The U^v. 
of London, founded in 1846, has also pro- 
vided by its matriculation examination a 
recognised certificate, which servos as a 
preliminary qualification for many pro- 
fessions. The univ. has also done ex- 
cellent work In the inspection of schools. 
Following the publication of the Norwood 
Report of 1941, but largely ignoring its 
recommendations, the Board of E. pro- 
posed some significant changes in the 
examination system, which were to take 
effect In 1950-1, The School and IJlgher 
Certified tes are to disappear, and be 
replaced by papers at throe levels, ordinary 
(roughly equivalent to School Certificate), 
advanced (equivalent to Higher Certifi- 
cate), and scholarship. Tho most sweep- 
ing change is the abulltfon of the demand 
for coiupulsory subieots or groups of 
subjects — an innovation which the teach- 
ing profession greets with general approval 
though it carries with it certain obvious 
dangers of specialisation. The least in- 
telligible feature of the new Act is the 
demand that no pupil shall enter for the 
* ordinary ’ oxamlnatlon before the ago of 
16, to be increased to 17 when more 
adolescents st^y at school up to that age. 

The Spens Report. — Far-reaching re- 
forms in tho national educational system 
were recommended in the Report of the 
Consultative Oornmitteo on Secondary E., 
with special reference to Grammar Schools 
and Tccliiiical High Schools, issued at the 
end of 1939 by the Board of E. This 
report is complementary to the Iladow 
Report (1926), which dealt with the 
organisation and curriculum for public 
elementary schools for children above 
11 years of ago. The chairman of the 
committee was Mr. (later Sir) Will Spens 
and the terms of reference stressed the 
question of the E. of pupils who did not 
remain at school beyond the age of about 
16. The report contains two major pro- 
posals : (i) for the provision of a now type 
of school — tho Technical High School — 
for boys between the ages of 11 and 16, 
which will have tho same status as a 
grammar school ; such schools would 
providc3 courses of study of a realistic 
and practical character parallel to the 
existing academic courses of study in the 
secondary (grammar) schools ; (2) for the 
drastic remodelling of the traditional 
curriculum of the secondary (grammar) 
schools. As a first stop to establishing 
technical high schools the report recom- 
mends that a number of existing junior 
technical sobooLs, orientated towards the 
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eoerlDeerlngr and balldin^r lndnstries» 
should be converted Into toohnlcal hi^h 
schools of equal status with schools of 
the grammar school typo. Close rela- 
tions should exist between grrammar and 
technical high schools, so that an oppor- 
tunity of transfer at about the age oM3 
should exist for those pupils whose later 
development makes It clear that they 
would be better suited by an alternative 
form of E. The reforms proposed In 
secondary E. are based on the assumption 
that the existing arrangements for the 
whole-time E. of pupils above 1 1 years of 
age no longer correspond with the stnio- 
ture of modern society or with economic 
realities, and, on this hypothesis, the 
committee makes, inter alia, the follow- 
ing recommendations ; the core of the 
curriculum should be the study of Eng. 
and Eng. subjects ; schools should have 
a * careers master • ; a * tutorial system ' 
should be tried In all types of secondary 
schools ; pupils not going to the univs. 
should l^ encouraged to stay on at school 
and special courses should bo arranged 
for them ; the School Certificate exami- 
nation should follow the curriculum, not 
determine it ; all possible freedom should 
be left to schools to select their studies ; 
all pupils shoidd be given the chance to 
loam at lea i ots^ ivir«dgn language ; Lat. 
should be taught so that something 
definite is gained by pupils who do not 
continue It after 16 ; mathematics should 
be taught " as one or the main lines wlilch 
the creative spirit of man has followed in 
Its development.* Taught with this piu*- 
pose, it will not be necessary to devote 
the time now thought necessary to teach 
It ; aesthetic subjects, including music 
and art, should hove a more prominent 
lace in the curriculum ; scripture should 
e taught primarily to show what the 
various books of the Bible were in fact 
Intended to mean by their aiithorn for 
their original readers ; specialised voca- 
tional training should corno towards the 
end of school life ; economics should not 
be Included ivs a separate subject before 
the oge of 16 ; no homo-work should bo 
sot to Junior forms In which most of the 
pupils ore under 11. Finally, it may bo 
noted that the Committee make a numbrr 
of recommendations with a view to cnsui- 
ing parity between all types of secondary 
schools — the priix'ipal being the adoption 
of a new Secondary Code governing all 
those types of school and provisions that 
the salary of the teacher shall no longer 
depend directly upon the type of school 
in which he or slie serves ; for the aboli- 
tion of fees as the national finances render 
this possible ; and an eventual minimum 
leaving age of 16, as is now the rule In 
grammar schools. 

EUmeniary Ediuvition , — Prior to the 
Reformation what little E. for the poor 
osdsted in Eng. was oral Instruction in the 
doctrine and duties of the Faith, given by 
the par. priest. The conception of ele- 
mentary E. adapted to the needs of the 
masses of the people was unfamiliar, E. 
being regarded as a privilege of the select 
few. With the rise of industrialism, how- 
ever, during the seventeenth century, the 


need for some form of elementary E. 
became very apparent, and a universal 
system of elementary schools was advo- 
cated by Hoole and Petty. In 1699 Dr. 
Bray founded the Society for Promoting 
Ohrfstian Knowledge, and by 1741 nearly 
2000 charity schools had been estab. 
throughout the oountiy by the agency of 
this society. In 1784 Sunday-schools 
were founded by Robert Ralke^ which 
for many years provided all the E.. both 
religious and secular, which many children 
received. In addition there were numer- 
ous private * schools,* kept by dames who 
received and * minded * the children for a 
small weekly fee. The beginning of the 
nineteenth century saw the rise of volun- 
tary societies for the B. of the poorer 
classes chief among them being the Brit, 
and Foreign Schools Society and the 
National Society for Promoting the E. of 
the Poor in the Principles of the Estab. 
Church. In 1802 Joseph Lancaster, a 
Quaker, pub. a pamphlet in which the 
wretched condition of the schools existing 
for the children of the poor is described : 
In this pamphlet he tells how he founded 
his school in the Borough Hoad In 1798, 
and Invented the monitorial sptem. by 
which the older boys, under his super- 
vision. were organised to teach the rest. 
About the same time Dr. Andrew Bel) 
had been led to adopt the same methods 
of employing pupils to instruct one another 
In a school in Madras. From these Insti- 
tutions were founded the Royal Lancas- 
trian Society (1808), later known as the 
Brit, and Foreign School Society, and the 
National Society (1811). The National 
Society had ampler funds at their disposal, 
and their schools were soon spread all over 
the country. The first real stop towards 
state intervention in E. was not taken 
until 1883. But In 1839 a committee of 
Council on E.. presided over by the Lord 
1 'resident and four other ministers, was 
formed to administer pari, grants for the 
purpose of elementary E. in England and 
Wales. In 1840 the right of Inspection of 
schools was made a necessary condition 
towards qualifying for a grant, but it was 
agreed that all Church of England schools 
should be inspected by clergymen ap- 
proved by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
while the Brit. Schools should bo visited 
by laymen approved by the Society. In 
the same year a training college for 
teachers was estab. at Battersea, to which 
in 1842 grants were obtained from parlia- 
niont. This college was taken over bv 
the National Society in 1843. In 1853 
the Council on E. was formed into the E. 
Dept, with a staff of officials and clerks, 
and In 1856 a vice-president of the 
Council was appointed, who should be 
responsible to the House of Commons for 
the distribution of grants, which had until 
then been dispensed on the responsibility 
of a departmental coiiimlttoe. In 1862 
Robert Lowe, then vice-president of the 
Council, introduced the famous * Revised 
Code,* which made * payment by results ’ 
the basis on which grants were to be made, 
the test being an examinatioii in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The year 1870 
marked a revolution in the elementary 
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educattona] system of this country. In 
that year Mr. Forster, the vice-president 
of the Ckmnoll, carried an Act, providing? 
that in any district where, within a certain 
period, sufficient school accommodation 
was not provided, a school board, under 
the control of the K. Dept., was to be 
formed with power to raise money from 
local rates for the purpose of supplyim? 
such school acoominodatioii. The Act 
also provided that in all public elementary 
schools whatever reliffious teaohlngr was 
ffiven should be imported either at the 
begrluning or end of the school session, and 
that an unbroken period of two honr^ in 
each session should be given to sotMiIar 
instruction : in all schools provided or 
maintained bj'' public school boards 
religious instruction was to bo entirely un- 
denominational in character. lu 1870 
the power to enforce compulsory attend- 
ance became general and the leaving age 
was raised from 13 to 14, unless the child 
passed the examination standard for 
exemption before that ago. Tn 1880 an 
Act was passed making it compulsory on 
school authorities to enforce attendance. 
By the code of 1882 the ciirriciiintn of the 
infant school was enlarged by the Inclu- 
sion of object lessons and kinderga.rt<m 
occupations ; while in the senior schools 
the grants for such subjects as Eng. hist., 
geography and elementary acirnco were 
graduated according to the quality of the 
instruction given. The general efficiency 
of the school, as well a-s the number of 
pas.ses obtained in examination, was also 
taken into account in awarding the grant. 
In the Code of 1 81)0 (which resultetl from 
the recommendations of tho Royal Com- 
mission appointed in 1886), the grant was 
based upon tho average attendance. The 
following year elementary E. was made 
tree to all children between the ages of 3 
and 14. In 1900 tho system of making 
grants for individual subjects was abol- 
ished (except ip tlio case of domestic and 
manual inatmotion), and a block ' grant ’ 
per head was instituted. The annual 
examination was also abnllsbcil in favour 
of Inspection without notice. By the Act 
of 1902 (repealed by tho Act of 1921 
which re-enacted various sections and 
was Itself repealed by the E. Act, 1914) 
all elementary schools were jdared under 
the local authority ; in urb. di.sts. with a 
population exceeding 20,000 the urb. 
council la the local authority for E. ; In 
bors. of more than 1 0,000 it was the bor. 
council ; and elsewhere tho oo. council 
was the authority. The council wa.s re- 
quired to appoint an E. committee In 
accordance with a scheme approved by 
the Board of E. The chief duties of the 
councils as E. authorities related to (1) 
the management of schools ; (2) the 

appointment and direction of teachers : 
<3) flnaucial control over educational 
machinery. Each school was required to 
have a board of managers not exceeding 
Biz in number, four of whom were ap- 
pointed by the Bh committee of the 
council, and two by the minor local £. 
authority (where such existed) in the case 
of * provided * Bohoots, i.e. schools taken 
over from the old school boards ; In the 


case of * non-provldod * schools four of the 
managers were api)ointed under tho trust 
deod of the school and two by tho E. 
authority. In 1906 and 1907 power was 
given to local authorities to provide foi- 
the feeding of necessitous children in 
England and Wales and for the medical 
inspection of all children In elementary 
schools. The Act of 1902 classified 
elemontayy schools as " provided * or 
* voluntary,* the former being thosio built 
and maintained by the local E. authority. 
No religious catechism or religious formu- 
lary which la distinctive of any particular 
denorninatien might be* taught In a pro- 
vided school (a prohibition whltih re- 
enacted the Covvpcr-Tomplo clause, Q.v.) ; 
in non-provided or voluntary schools ihe 
character of the religious instruction must 
bo In accordance with the provisions of 
the trust deed and under tlio control of 
the managers (tho Kenyon -Slaney clause). 
In provided schools tho teachers ow* 
appointed and dismissed by tho local E. 
authority ; In voluntary schools, by the 
managers subject to tho consent of the 
looAl authority. 

The Fisher Act. — Tho E. Act, 1918, frt‘- 
quently called tho 11. A. L. Eislior Act. 
repealed in 1921, and re-enacted as part 
of the Consolidation Aet of that year, 
made several important changes In tlie 
educational system of (Ireat Britain. The 
Act, as shown by its preamble, aimed at 
‘the establishment of a national system of 
education for all persons wipable of profit- 
ing thereby ' ; and local authorltieH, 
called upon to preriare suitable schemes 
under the Act, were advised to consult 
parents and other peivons locally con- 
cerned In order that tho most convenient 
arrangements might bo made. Tho Act 
also gave local authorities power to estab- 
lish nursery ochools for children from the 
agoB of 2 to 5. The most revolutionary 
part of tho measure was the change In the 
age for compulsory school attendance. 
This was not only raised from 12 to 14 
years, but powers were granted to local 
authorities to extend this ago to 1.5 in 
those places where such an extension 
might seem dcsii*able. Bart-tlrno attend- 
ances wore entirely abolished, and In order 
to ctirry this into effect the Act deolaretl 
that ‘ no child should be employed In a 
factory unless legally so employed.* 
This section was among those which were 
not repealed in 1921, but later legislation 
on the point Is to be found in the E. Aot 
of 1944 which empowers local E. anthori- 
ties to prohibit or rwtrict the employment 
of children attending county, auxiliary or 
special schools whore lb would be preju- 
dicial to the ohildreo’s health or B. Pro- 
vision was made foi< the osbab. of central 
schools for more Intelligent children with 
the evident Intontldn that there should 
be a possible avenue for the really brilliant 
scholar from the humblest position to the 
unlv. Local uutbofitles were also en- 
couraged to provide means by which 
suitable children could be transferred and 
prepared for higher K., and with this 
object In view the Act removed the limit 
on oontrlbutlons from the rates for all £. 
other than elementary* The Aot estab. 
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the principle that K. should not oeaee 
before the nge of 18, and provision was 
made for the estab. of schools for yoiincr 
persons between the ages of 14 and 18, 
the compulsory liours of attendances to 
be not less than 32 in the year. The Act 
also uri?od on antl)orities the importance 
of ph^^ical training and eymnasti^'i^ as 
well as adequate medical supervision. 
Special provisions wore also contained in 
tho Act for the supply and training of 
teachers. The passage of tills Act 
synchronised with much discussion on 
the payments and pensions of teachers 
and in 1920 many changes were made 
under a National Scheme which improved 
the outlook of teachers in all state-aided 
schools, the Hurnham Scale of Pay, as 
the new rates were called from the fact 
that Lord Kuruham (q.v.) was chairman 
of the Sell erne. Tho duty of preparing 
older children for w’ork in technical occu- 
pations has received increasing atteution 
by tho cdiicntioTial authorities. Such 
schools as Sibford School in Oxfordsinr© 
where technie^il E. forms a laxge paid of 
tlio oiirnculuni have intluouccd both 
elementary and advanced E. (wve Ticmi- 
NK'AL Education). Tho post-1918 period 
gave a great Impetus to univ. training 
both in the modern univs. and in tho two 
liistoric sc"*^ learning, Oxford and 
Cambridge, Prcadly speaking, tliis new 
enlhusiasin was practically all centred in 
scientific and prtictica.1 stu<lie.s. Great 
extensions took pl«ice in Ijivcrponl, iinstol, 
Leeds and Manchester, while such cituw 
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as Southampton, Heading, Nottingham, 
and Exeter made detluite inovemenU to* 
word securing their own (^liai-ters. In 
any educational review of that post-war 
period It is important to rccoguise the 
great Influence of tho commeroial world 
upon higher B. <i!?ee also Adult Edu- 
cation.) 

Educational reform . — The pro-1944 
publicly-provided system of E, in England 
and Wales was oharaoterised by over- 
lappings and iuooosistencies. Nor can 


it be urged that it was based on any 
fundamentally sound principle, oven a 
misconceived one. The outbreak of the 
Second World War appears to have been 
a spur to educational reform and it is not 
too much to say that, despite the dis- 
tractions of war, public diaoussion of 
educational reform went on with such 
rising iTitenslty in the two years preceding 
the pub. of the gov. White Paper of July, 
1943, that it was certain that a Bill 
founded on the proposals of tho White 
Paper would meet with little. If any, 
opposition, particularly as, for the first 
time since 1870, an E. Bill was projected 
which wivs not a mere re-wrltlng of a 
previous Act. Educational reformers In 
theso years of discussion were quick to 
point out that tho very uao of tho phrase 
‘ the English educational system * was 
misleading ; Wo often talk about * the 
Eng. educational system * as though it 
were one and indivisible. Nothing could 
be farther from tho tnith. There are in 
fact at least seven or eight educational 
systems In the country, each with a differ- 
ent aim and a different ethos (or In some 
cases no ethos at all), and each unhfmpily 
having a different social status. There 
aro tlie ele?nentary school system, the 
secondary school system, the technical 
school system, the Public School system, 
the private school system, the iiuiv. 
K 5 stem, and tho adult E. system. Within 
those systems further subdivisions <mn be 
made — ^almost all based, as are the main 
divisions, not on educational ccu'^iricra- 
tions, but on considerations of social and 
economic status— and it is equally feasible 
on the same ground to draw a distlfiction 
iK'twecn t.ie clay school system, the 
boarding school system, and the night 
school system. It Is tmo that tho 
elementary, secondary, and technical 
scliool systems are component parts of 
Gi( 5 ^^tate educational system, but their 
ideals, tlicir objectives, and their social 
standing are so dissimilar that it is almost 
true to say that theirs is little more than 
an administrative unity. And even that 
18 far trc rc being complet-^; because each 
of those systems is adiiiini'>i.cred under a 
aifTerent code of reguIatlo 'N prescribing 
ililTcrent standards of buildings, amenities, 
and teaching stall. The state od lamtional 
system is, truly, ' not so much an organic 
unity ns a eolloctton of parts, eacti of which 
n'taiiis to a great-er or Ics.s extent the Im- 
print of the ritaU) of social derelopment 
wliich attended its birth (H. <J. Dent* 
A Neit? Order in Kmjhsh fAhtrrUion, 1942). 
As Dr. F. II. spencer pointed out in an 
earlier work, ‘ the truth is that popular 
education has been ancoesslvely for the 
governing cla^ and many others a matter 
of philanthropy, a measure of * ransom,* 
an insuranco against the dangers of an 
illiterate democracy, n necessary conse- 
quence of developing industrial methods 
and inoroaslng and transformed otfice 
employments. It has never, by our 
statesmen, been conceived as the most 
iuiportai:^ means among others of pro- 
ducing a noble race. It must be so con- 
ceived. Our new society will recognise 
this, or it will fall and fade like the shadow 
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of another dream ' (F. H. Spencer, Edu- 
caiion for the People, 1941). The Churchill 
goy/s proposals for recasting tlio E. 
service of England and Wales, os set out 
in Cmd. 6458 (pub. on July 16, 1943) 
recognised the principle that E. is a con- 
tinuous process conducted in successive 
stages. The reforms proposed in this 
White Paper included some to be acliievcd 
by legislation and others to be effected 
by administrative action. The former 
included : (1) the improvement of the 

facilities for the training of children below 
compulsory school ago by the provisions 
of nursery schools ; (2) raising of the 

school ‘leaving ago to 15 witJiout exemp- 
tions, with provision lor a later raising 
to 16 ; (.*)) completion of the re-organlas- 
Uon of the public elementary schools, so 
that well-designed and equipped primary 
schools may be available for all children 
up to 11, and secondary schools with 
varied facilities for advanced work, for 
all children over that ago ; (4) an amend- 
ment of the existing law so as to emphaslso 
the position of rell^ous instruction os an 
essential element of £. ; and to enable 
the schools provided by voluntary bodies 
to play their part in the proposed develop- 
ments ; (6) introduction of compulsory 
part-time E. In working hours for young 
persons up to the age of 18 ; (6) provision 
of adequate and properly co-ordinated 
facilities for technical and adult E. ; 
(7) extension of facilities for socurii^ the 
health and physical well-being of children 
and young persons ; (8) introduction of 
a system of inspection and registration of 
all iudependeot schools which catered for 
children of compulsory school age ; and 
(9) adjustment of the existing system of 
local educational administration to the 
proposed new educational layout. The 
changes to be effected by administrative 
action included : (i) a progressive decrease 
in the size of classes in primary schools ; 
(11) abolition of the Special Place examina- 
tion and adoption of the arrangements for 
the classlficalion of children when passing 
from primary to secondary schools ; 
(ill) introduction of a common Code of 
Regulations applicable to secondary 
schools of all types so framed as to secure 
that standards of accommodation and 
amenities were raised to the level of those 
of grammar schools ; (Iv) remodelling of 
the ourriculum of secondary scliools ; 
(v) further expansion of the Youth Ser- 
vice ; (vi) improvement of the facilities 
for enabling poor students to proceed to 
the univs. ; and (vli) reform of tlie methods 
of recruiting and training tt^achers. The 
bases of these proposals were equality of 
opportunity and diversity of facilities. 
With these aims In view the gov. proposed 
that the statutory system of public E. 
should cease to be severally administered 
for the purpose of elementary E. and 
higher E. respectively and should be 
organised in three progressive stages, to 
be known as pjsimary, secondary and 
further E. A duty would be placed on 
each local E. authority to contribute 
towards the mental, moral and physical 
development of the community by secur- 
ing the provision of effloient E. throughout 


these stages for all persons in the area 
capable of profiting thereby. The parents 
duty would no longer be confined to caus- 
ing his child to be efiiciontly instructed 
in the three R.'s ; it would be to cause 
the child to receive officieut full-time E. 
suitable to the child’s age and aptitudes. 
The gov. held that there was nothing to 
be said in favour of a system which sub- 
jected children at the age of 11 to the 
strain of a coiupotitlvo exan)ination on 
wliich not only their future schooling but 
their future careers might depend. In 
future children at tlie ago of about 11 
should be classified, not on the results of 
a competitive test, but on assessment of 
their individual aptitudes largely by such 
means as school records, supplemented, if 
necessary, by intelligence tests, with due 
regard to parents’ wishes and the careerH 
they had in mind. Throe main types of 
secondary schools were i)roi)osed : gram- 
mar, modern and technical, but these 
would not necessarily remain separate 
and apart but different types might be 
combined in one building or on one site 
and conditions in the different types must 
be broadly equivalent. Authorities would 
be empowered to cstalilish boarding 
schools and hostels. It wjis Intended that 
the raising of the school leaving age to 1 5 
should be brought Into effect as soon as 
possible after the war. A duty would be 
placed on local E. authorities to provide 
such variety of instruction as might bo 
desirable In view of tiio different ages and 
aptitudes of the pupils and of the different 
periods for which they might bo expected 
to remain at school. 

Education Act 1944. — The Bill embody- 
ing a great part of the proposals in the 
White Paper described above was pre- 
sented to Parliament by Mr. R. A. Butler, 
president of the board of E., on Dec. 15. 
1943, and passed on 'Hug. 3, 1944. The 
Act substitiiU's a ministry of E. for the 
Board (whicii of course never met). The 
minister now has the benefit of the advice 
of two Central Advisory Councils, one for 
England and one for Wales, whoso duty 
it is to advise him upon such matters con- 
nected with educational theory and jiroo- 
tlce OH they think fit. The new ministry 
is charged with the duty of securing the 
effective execution by local E. authorities 
of the national E. policy, instead of w’lth 
the more '* superintendence of matters 
relating to education in England and 
Wales. This change does not Involve 
any diminution in the responsibility of 
local E. authorities, to whom wider oppor- 
tunities will be afforded than ever before. 
What Is involved Is a recognition of the 
principle that the public system of E., 
though administered locally, is the nation’s 
concern, the full benefits of which should 
be equally available to all alike, wherever 
their homos may be. Every child is 
offered the opportunity to pass through 
primary! secondary and further stages, 
the secondary stage being designed to give 
all children over 11 an opportunity to 
make the most of their natuj^ aptitudes. 
Thus the old division of E. into two fields, 
elementary and higher, comes to an end. 
Instead, the system of public JS!. is organised 
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aa a continuous process conducted in 
three successive staliges — ^primary, second- 
ary and further — ^and each local E. 
authority is required to secure the pro- 
vision of efficient B. at all stages. This 
change necessitated a revision of the pre- 
1944 system of local educational adminis- 
tration. That system, estah. by the 
Education Act of 1902, provided for two 
different typos of local E. authority — 
authorities for elementary E. onlv (certain 
hors, and nrb. dis. councils) and authori- 
ties for both elementary and higher E. 
(CO. and co. bor. councils). In those areas 
which came under the first-named authori- 
ties the responsibility for higher E. rested 
with the co. council. To-day the local 10. 
authority Is resiionsible for all types of E. 
They now comprise only the co. and co. 
bor. councils, except where considerations 
of economy and efficiency make It desir- 
able to combine the areas of two or more 
co. or CO. bor. councils ; and in such cases 
a Joint E. board, consisting of representa- 
tives of the councils concerned, are estab. 
as tlie local E. authority for those areas. 
Provision is made for a system of delega- 
tion of the ftinctions of the co. loc-al E. 
authority to divisional executives in order 
t>o evoke and maintain local Interest In E. In 
tho co. dists. and schemes for the delega- 
tion of functions SiC **repnred by the co. 
councils in consultation witli tho co. dist. 
councils, which latter have the right to 
make representations to the Minister who 
may modify the schemes, Tho clauses of 
the Act dealing ^dth tho Dual System 
(provided and non -provided) and the 
giving of religious Instnictlou follow 
generally the lines of the Wliite Paper and 
indeed to some extent those of previous 
Education Acts. The financial liability 
of tho managers or governors of aided 
schools is now limited to half the cost of 
alterations and improvements of buildings 
and of external repairs, the remaining half 
being met by the minister. Tn all primary 
and secondary 8ch<»ol8 the school day 
begins with u corporate act of worship and 
religious instruction is to bo given. This 
instruction may be given at any time. 
The former statutory provision restricting 
it, in the case of elementary schools, to 
the beginning and end of the school ses- 
sion, no longer applies. In the co, schools 
the instruction is iu accordance with an 
agreed syllahus drawn np by reproscnUi- 
tlves of' the estab. Church (except in 
Wales and Monmouthshire) and other 
rell^ous donornlnatlons, the teachers and 
the local E. aiitlH»rity. Neitlior the cor- 
porate act of worship nor the religions 
instruotlon required to bo given may 
include any catechism or formulary dis- 
tinctive of any particular religious de- 
nomination (repeating the Cowper-Teniplo 
clause). Parents who wish their children 
to receive denominational religious Instmo- 
tion may withdraw them for that purpose 
and it is also open to parents to withdraw 
their children entirely from religious 
observance and instruction. In aided 
sohoolB the religious instruction Is still in 
accordance with the trust deed or pre- 
vious practice, and under the control of 
the managers or governors. In controlled 


schools (those conducted entirely at public 
expense) the religious Instruotlon is in 
accordanco with an agreed syllabus. 
Under the Act of 1944 the minister Is 
empowered to raise the school -leaving age 
from 14 to 15 and eventually to IB (It 
may be noted that the Education Act of 
1930, repealed by this Act, raised the 
conjpulsory school age to 15). School 
authorities are required to provide nursery 
schools and classes for children from 2 to 
5 years before the compulsory stage is 
reached. Smaller classes are planned for 

f >riTnary schools, and provision made for 
nnlor grammar and technical schools. 
Backward children receive special atten- 
tion and E. authorities are instructed to 
provide meals and milk for children under 
their charge. One of the most important 
features of the Act, the abolition of school 
foes, came into force on April 1, 1945. 
The fees are abolished In ail schools that 
take llnaucial assistance from local E. 
niithoritios as distinct from schools that 
are financially independent and those 
wJilch take their grant direct from the 
Ministry ; tho two latter c-ategoric3fl are 
excmi>t from the requirement that fees be 
abolinbed. But fees may bo charged for 
extra tuition, given In some secondary 
schools, usually outside school hours. In 
such subjects as the violin, piano, daucing 
or elocution. A feature of tho new Act 
Is the institution of oontlnuation schools, 
at first nained, in the White Paper 
(Cmd. r>l58) and Bill ‘Young Pef>ple's 
Colleges,* afterwards amended to ‘ County 
(Jol leges,’ where E. Is to bo continued up 
to the age of 18. The principles of this 
institution formed the main innovation of 
the Fisher Act of 1918, and they were 
embodied in Sect. 75-79 of the 1921 Act, 
but were never implemented. Adequate 
facilities are conferred on K. authorities to 
provide playing fields and play centi-es. 
Tho barrier against married women 
teachers is abolished. Managers of de- 
nominational schools ore given approx- 
niately the same powers to borrow money 
as are conferred on local E. authorities. 

Hitherto, broailly speaking, the gram- 
mar «»uhool has been the only school that 
offered attractive ameiiftles, such as 
small classes, playing fields, and well- 
developed social activities, and this has 
always been a grout Incentive to get the 
child into these schools, whether the 
ni'odeinic E. provided wjis the best for 
him or not. The abolition of fees, how- 
mer, will probably change this state of 
affairs, for tlie Minister has stated that 
tliere are to bo secondary schools with all 
tiieso advantages available for every 
child, but tho school curriculum has to be 
adjusted In accordance with the child’s 
aliility and aptitude. This moans that 
the grammar school will no longer have 
nil tho advantages. There will be a 
levelling up, and the parents of the 
practical-minded child will no longer have 
the same incentive to get him into the 
grammar school because other schools can 
offer equal aroenltios with au alternative 
curriculum — which, however, oompHeates 
the problem of ascertaining what the 
demand for grammar school £. will bo. 
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The provlaJons creating the Ministry 
(Part I.) and the supplementary provi- 
«ons (Part V^,) came into operation on the 
passing of the Act ; Part II. (Statutory 
System of E.) and the general provisions 
in Part IV., on April 1, 1945 ; the remain- 
ing iHirt IV. (Independent Schools) come 
into force on a day to be named by Ordor- 
In-Councll. The cost of the reforms is 
reflected In the increasing Estimates : 
for 1949-44 the total for the Board of E. 
was£G0,07r>,795 ; for 1 9 14-45, £G 1.898.150. 
The Ministry's estimates for 1945 (In- 
clnding Supplementary Estimates) were : 
(net) £89.940,780 (of which toUl, grants 
to local E. authorities nmoiinte<l to 
£81,596,000); the estimates for 1946 
were £104,980,112 (gi'ants to local E. 
authorities being £91,594,000) and fop 
1946-47(lL'nglandaud Wales)£l 73,000,000. 
For details of finance, see Cmd. 6781 of 
1946, II.M.S.O. 

W.\LES. — Until recent years Wales was 
included with England for the purposes 
of educational administration, but the 
remarkable national revival witnessed to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth century 
led to a demand for a national systetn of 
higher E., and the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act of 1889 provided for the 
estab. of joint E. committees, nominated 
by the co. council and the lord prasident 
of the council in every co. in Wales, which 
for this purpose was held to include Mon- 
mouthshire. These committees had 
power to raise money by a halfpenny co. 
rate, to which w^as added a treasury 
grant not exceeding the amount raised, 
for the purpose of establishing intermedi- 
ate and technical schools. These B]. com- 
mittees were superseded hv tlie local E. 
authorities estab. by the Education Act 
of 1902. The revised regulatioua relating 
to secondary schouLs wore opplied to 
Wales in 1908, The system of E. beyond 
elementary before 1914 w-is much the >^ame 
as in England, though the schools were 
under earlier .statutory provisi<»n, and were 
called ‘ Intermediate ’ in many cases. 
There was a Central' Welsh Hoard for 
Secondary E. A Welsh dept, of the 
Board of IS. wa.s estab. in 1907, with a 
permanent .secretary and a clii(*f lii'^pcctor. 
The E. Act of 1944 (Ch. 91) emibles the 
Minister of E. to continue to pti> to the 
Welsh local E. authoriLies tlie special 
grants payable under Sect. 9 ol the Welsh 
Intermediate JB. Act, 1889. (Jou.sc«iuonl 
on this and other changes the Act f)f 1944 
includes provisions for preserving the 
exi'^tiog financial position of the Central 
Welsh Board. 

Ihkland. — In Ireland state Interven- 
tion In E. hcigan with the foundation of 
schools by the Elizabethan gov. In pur- 
suance of their Anglicising policy, if util 
1802 there was a great lack of local effort 
in E., but in that year the Catholic 
, Society of the Christian Brothers was Insti- 
tuted, which coutlnues its great educa- 
tional efforts. I u 1 8 1 1 also was founded the 
Kildare Place S^xdety, which attempt^ 
to provide schools upon a compromise 
between the dJatholio and i^rotestant 
religions. Both societies received grants 
from the Ti'easury in aid of E. until 1839, 


when a national system of elementary 
schools was estab. under a board of com- 
raKsionors, among whose powers were 
those of aiding in the erection of schools, 
appointing Inspectors, and awarding 
grants to teachers, of providing a training 
college, and of issuing text- books. In 
1861 special provision was made that 
the membership of the board should be 
equally divided amongst Catholice and 
Protestants. The schools are now almost 
entirely donorniuational, either Catholic 
or Protestant. In Eire primary E. is 
directed by the state. Sccondtiry E. is in 
private hands, and is for the most part 
conducted bjr Religious Orders. School 
attendance is compulsory ff>r children 
from 6 to 14 years. StaUi grants to Irish 
Univ. institutions were transfcrrecl from 
the Treasury to the Irb^h state govs. 
(B'roe State and N. Irish) as from April, 
1922. In N. Ireland there are home 1900 
public elementary schools, and about 
seventy-two preparatory, Intermediate, 
and scenndary schools recognised by tlie 
Ministry of E. 

St'OTLAND. — E. bos always received 
marked attention in Scotland. Evou as 
early as 1494 freeholders were required by 
a statute of King James IV. to send their 
heirs to school to acquire ‘ p«,u’fect liatin.’ 
In 1560 the Church Assembly decreed, 
under the Influence of John Knox, that 
every church in ‘ any town of repute ’ 
should Imve att-ached to it a Lat. school, 
and in every par. of country dists. there 
should bo a teacher of ‘ first rudiments.’ 
In large tns., moreover, there w'as to be a 
college for ‘ logic, rhetoric, and the 
tongues.’ In 1696 par. schools In con- 
nection with tlie Estab. Cliurch of Scot- 
land were set up by pari, statute, and a 
tax was levied upon landowners for tlioir 
support. The bingli schools or academies 
were also estab. m most tns., and came 
under the control the tDunlcix>al 
authorities. In 1899 the system of 
inspection and snniial grants to schools 
was estab. m England and applied to 
Si-otinnd. UuIjI eduwitional legis- 

lation extended to l)oth countries alike, 
tbougii slight modifications and allow- 
ances were made in the actual working of 
the schemes in ScotUind. In 1872 the 
Scottisli Bhliication Act made the pro- 
vision of Hcliool boards universal and the 
property and control of the existing 
sclKKiIs, bnrgh and parish, were trans- 
ferred to them. Uompulsory attendance 
for all children from 5 to 13 wtis en- 
forced. Tlie age raised to 11. The Act 
also distinguislied throe types of school, 
the elementary school, the higher grade 
school, and the higher class hcIpkjI, oil of 
which had primary depts. l*owers were 
also given to sciiool boards to provide 
meals and medical attondaiice, defray cost 
of conveyance in outlying parts, etc., and 
the Act enabled them to (uake bye-laws 
requiring attendance at contlnuaUon 
classes up to 17 years of age. In 1885 the 
.Scottish and Eng. E. Depts. were separ- 
ated, and the former has; since haa its 
own committee and secretary. In 1888 a 
state system of leavbig dertificato was 
introduced into the higher class BOho<^, 
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and was soon extended to all schools dolnfir 
higher work. There Is also a qualifying 
examination for transition from primary 
nade to the intermediate course provided 
by the higher grade and higher class 
Bohools» and the supplementary course 
provided by the elementary school, and 
an intermediate certiilcate for transition 
from the intermediate to the post-inter- 
mediate course of the higher class school. 
In Oct. 1914 the Sec. for Scotland Intro- 
duced the Education (Scotland) Bill which 
was to apply to Scotland (with the neces- 
sary modifications) the national policy for 
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RROADOASTS FOR SCHOOLS : A RADIO MUSIC LESSON 
The boys co-operate with the broadcaster, tapping out the beats with pencils at bis instruction 


E. ppovldod by the Education Act for Eng- 
land and Wales. See. also Adult Eduua- 
TtON : Folk High Schools ; Technical 
Education : etc. 

Broadcasting to Scnooi.s. — Among 
the specialised programme services pro- 
vided by broadcasting, the most im- 
portant are perhaps the broadcasts to 
schools. In Great Britain the value of 
educational broadcaMtlng was estab. as 
early as 1927, when a year’s cxperlinent 
was conducted among the schools in Kent. 
Twenty years later over 12,000 scliools 
were registered ns listening regularly to 
the Brit. Broadcasting Company’s schools 
broadcasts. In the U.S.A. education by 
radio has also achieved a prominent posi- 
tion, educational broadcasts being pro- 
vided by the Amcr. companies for nearly 
100,000 schools. In 1949 the Brit. Broad- 
’casting Corporation conducted experi- 
ments In leaching by television. 
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JJter School, 1048. For Nursery Schfjols : 
Margaret MacMillan » The Nursery ScliotU, 
1930 : Marprai'ct Lowcmfcld, Play in 
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D, E. Garner, Education under Eigid, 
1948. UMViiitsiTiKS : J. H. Newman, 
Idea of a University, 1873 ; F. II. Leairs, 
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Education, Agricultural. Sea Aqric'UL- 
TURK.- Organ isatu)n of . tyriculiural Educa- 
tion in Britain ; A(iiuc'i;i/iriiAL Uiwkauc’H. 

Education, Ministry of. State dept, in 
the United Kingdom, knov\n until 1944 
as the Board of Education. This Board 
had its origin in tbo appointment in 1886 
of a minister responsible to parliament. 
This ofltee was originally held, according 
to the provisions of the Bill passed in the 
above-mentioned year, by the vice- 
president of the Committee of Connell on 

E. , and at the same time as a minister was 
made responsible the dept, of science and 
art was taken from the hands of the Board 
of Trade and riven to tho control of the 
committee. The Board of Education 
Act of 1899 abolished this oflice of vice- 
president of the council and created a 
president of the Board of Education, 
which was tho dept, of eduoation and of 
science and art urited in one committee. 
In addition to the president there was also 
a pari, secretary appointed. The Board 
underwent a further change in 1902, 
when It was divided into three definite 
divisions, to control respectively, primary, 
secondary, and technic^ education. The 
M. of E. was estab. by the Education Act 
of 1944. The minister is of cabinet rank, 
and has a salary of £5000. 

Education, Teohnioal, see Tecrnigal 
Education ; Education. — The Spens 
lieport. 

Education, University, see Univkhsitiks. 

Edward the Confessor (1004-10 to 1066), 

apparently Iho secoml son of Ethelred the 
Unready and lii.s wife Ermua of Nor- 
mandy. His surname >\a.s given on ac- 
emmt of his reputation for superior sanc- 
tity. The greattir pait of bi> early life 
was spent in exile, since, on t)io death of 
his father, the throne of England pus.sed 
into the hands of a Dan. dynasty. His 
mother married Canute fCiiut) after the 
Heath of Ethelred the Unready, and by 
liU'm had two sons, Harold and llardienut. 
In\1041 Uardienut invited Edward from 
the K'onnfin to tho Eng. court, an invita- 
tion w^hich carried with it recognition of 
bis clabTi to the Eng. throne. lu 1042 
Ilardienil t died, and E., not without some 
opposition, was elected king of England. 
His reign wlos one long stoiy of England 
struggling a^'lnst the influence of Nor- 
mandy. His Ibng exile in Normandy had 
made him mor(r^ Norman than Saxon, and 
the atmosphere * of his court waa almost 
entirely Norman Tho most prominent 
Eng. family, th<K Godwins, struggled 
againfit this, but rec^ognition of the Saxon 
point of Tiew IheaiAt recognition of the 
unspoken claim of Hiuold, Godwin's son, 
to the tlirone of EngU^d. E.'s reign is 
chiefly noted for the ruile of tho Godwins 


and the visit of William the Dastard of 
Normandy, to whom E. is alleged to liaye 
promised the crown. He died Jan. 6, 
1UC6, after practically nominating Harold 
to the Eng. throne. Ho was canonised, 
with tho title of Confessor, in 1 161 by Pope 
Alexander HI. Had ho lived within the 
shadow of the cloisters his life might easily 
have been of value and service, but as a 
king ho was feeble, and, having no admini- 
strative ability, tho real gov. of tho king- 
dom during his reign was placed almost 
entirely in the han<ls of iavoiiriles. 

Edward 1., the Elder {U. 924), king of 
tho W. Saxons. E. was the second sou of 
Alfred the Great ; he succeeded his father 
m 899. After a succession of battles with 
the Danes, E. was ohoson as * father and 
lord ' by the Scottish, Northumbrian, and 

Vincyn 

Edward?!., the Martyr (026-978), king 
of the Eng., whoso short reign was mostly 
marked by the anti-iiionaAtic reaction. 
His assassination at Corfe Castlo in Dor- 
set was probably arranged by his step- 
mother. iElfthyth, who was anxious to 
place her own son, /Ethelred, upon the 
throne. Shortly after his death he was 
popularly esteemed to be both a saint 
and a martyr. 

Edward 1., king of England, and eldost 
son of Henry III., was b. In June 1239 at 
Westminster. He was married In 1254 
to Eleanor of Castile, and on the occasion 
of bis marriage was invested with tho 
baronies of Gascony and Wales. It was 
in Gascony that ho first received that 
training as a warrior which was to stand 
him in such good stead later on. During 
the baronial troubles of his father's reign, 
his attitude may best be defined as defend- 
ing the royal claims and prerogatives, 
w'bilst at the same time realising the jus- 
tice of the claims of Simon do Montfort, 
and later incorporating them with his own 
views. He waa atwan early age distin- 
guished as a warrior and a general, and 
took a prominent part in the Burouial 
Wars, He was rcspoiLsible for tho over- 
throw of the Royalist forces at Lewes, 
since by the wild charge which swept his 
sworn enemies, tho Londoners, from tho 
tteld, he so weakened the Royalist force 
that on his return from the pursuit he 
found his father’s forces hod been de- 
feated, and Hurremled. Ho made his 
esetipe from prison in J265, and defeated 
Simon do Montfort at the battle of Eve- 
sham (1265). After the Dictum of Kenil- 
wortli had virtually ended Uie civil strife, it 
may bo said that E.’s reign begins, since 
he was influential enough to prohibit the 
misrule of the eailier days of his father's 
roign. In 1 2 7 0 he set out on a crusade, and 
returning to Europe in 1273, after a narrow 
escape from death at the hands of an 
assassin, be learnt of his father's deatlL 
The principle of primogeniture was estab. 
by bis reoo^tluQ as ki]|g of England 
during his absenoe. He was crowned in 
Aug. 1274 having spent the two Inter- 
veing years in aettling aflairs in Itedy, 
France and Gascony. £. regarded by 
his subjects as their flrst tiruly Eng. king, 
and oertainlv bis policy was tboFoughly 
Eiig. even though his spopoh and ideals 
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were not. He was a handsome man of 
great stature, on wliioh axscount he was 
nlokuamed * Longshanks.’ His reign is 
important from every point of view. Ho 
instituted, or caused to be instituted, 
numerous legal and smdal reforms. He 
adopted an ideal and essentially insular 
home policy. He carried out to the best 
of his ability a foreign policy which re- 
dounded to the honour and glory of Eng- 
land. His first tro uhle at horn o came from 
Wales, and he was able to commence Ids 
policy of creating a ' united Britain * hv 
annexing Wales after tiio second Welsh 
war, which ended in the overthrow and 
death of the last Llewellyn (12S2). TIk* 
statute of lilmddlaii made Widths an Eng. 
possession. Between 128-1 and 12U0 the 
time was occupied with the initiation ot 
new legislation. E. was determined to be 
king not only in name but in reiility, and 
his legislation tended towards tiiat cn<i, 
incorporating perliaps also to a certain 
extent the ideal of ‘ what touches all 
should be approved of all.* His chief 
measures in this direction wore : The 
abolition of the ofiice of Justiciar, leading 
to the organisation of the three common 
law courts, the Assize of Winchest-er (a 
nation in arms at the disposal of the king), 
the Statute of Mortmain, ond Quia hlmp- 
forea (a means of preventing subinfeuda- 
tion). It is perhaps mc^rely coincidence 
that oil the groat \ c reforms should 

cense with the death of Bndncll, the chan- 
cellor, and that by far the most stormy 
period of E.’s reign sliould follow that 
death. The next great trouide of flic 
reign w'as the interference of E. In Scotti.sli 
affairs. In 1286 Alexander HI. had died, 
leaving as hla heir the Maid of Norway, his 
grand-dangUter, who was only six years of 
ago. In imrsuance of his ideal of a imitcd 
Britain, E. idanned a marriage between 
the Maid and his sou, Edward of Carnar- 
von. The marriage was accepted in Scot- 
land, but in 12U0 the Maid died, and the 
affairs of Scotland heeamo chaotic. E. 
as arbitrator at Nottmgliam chose John 
Baliol as king of Scotland, out of a d<)zen 
claimants, the most pponduent of whom 
was Kobert Bniee. llaliol did hoinago to 
Jfi. 08 his over-lord, but tho Scottisli 
people, resenting keenly the attitude of 
E.» forced Baliol into open rebellion, and 
E. Invaded Scotland. By tlie end of 1206 
ho had reduv'Ctl Scotland, and at Bwvhin 
had forced Baliol to surrender tho crown, j 
Ho appointed his own regents for Scotlaml 
and departed southward, taking with him 
the famous Stone of Destiny. In 1207 
Scotland, led by the hero Wallace, was 
again in rebellion. N. England W'as 
harried, and at Stirling Surrey and Cross- 
iugham were totall> defeated. E. hurried 
hack, and In 1298 overthrew Wallace at 
Falkirk. The struggle sUU contiiiui^d, 
but E. may bo said to liave been master of 
Scotlcuid between 1298 and 13U6. In the 
meantime affairs at home and abroad had 
not been going well. In 120J was called 
the Model PaHlament. In 1 297 and 1 298 
’ came his troubles with the clergy under 
Wlnohelsea, and tho barons mider Boyd 
and Bohun. Tho taxation of the period 
was exceasivo, and strong though £. was. 


the barons and the peojile wrimg from him 
the Cmiftrnuitio (Jariarum and the JLJe 
Tallagio non Concedendo. In 1299 he hivd 
married the sister of the King of France. 
In 1305 Wallace w'os captured and 
executed, and in tho following year Bruce 
murdered Oomyn, and seized the crown 
of Scotland. . K. hurried northward, but 
he was falling fast in health, and in July 
1.307 he died at Burgh-on-Sauds. He 
firdcred his body to he borne before tho 
army until Scotland conquered, but 
his graceless son sent it dowm to West- 
minster for burial. On his tomb is in- 
■^cribod Kdvxinhia Primus Malleus Sooto- 
rum flic est. He may best be described 
as a man of stt^rn character, jealous of his 
Jionour and of the honour of his country, 
true to Ills word W'heri It suited hLs enil, 
and onlv then. When it wras necessarv, 
E. did not hostitate to break his pledged 
oath, and his motto, Pactum serva, may 
bo almost regarded as a tine ideal whicii 
the spirit of the tige made It impossible for 
him to attain. See lives by R. B. Seeley, 
1860, and E. Jenks, 1902. 

Edward II., king of England, was b. in 
April 1284, and was the first of the Eng. 
crown princes to bear tho title of Prince of 
Wales. He .succeeded his father in Jnlv 
1307, and disobeyed hJs hist command to 
(•ontinue the war with Scotland. Weak 
ami incapable, his reign is one long reooi d 
of his struggle with the barons. His 
favouritism of Piers Gaveston was mf)'-<t 
unpopular, end the honours showered 
upon tlie favourite cost Ciavoston his life. 
The barons, forming a committee, drew 
up tho Ordinance-s which E. was forced to 
accov»t (1318). Two important con- 
stitutional points were settled in this 
reign: (1) That grants of aid should be 
preceded by rodres.s of grievances ; (2) 
Unit the consent of parliament nonslsteil 
not only of the consent of tho barons but 
ol the people a.s w^oll. In 1326 Isabella, 
llK' queen, who had been in France wit h 
her son (Edward), returned, landed at 
Orwell, and marched against the king. 
The Despeasei’fi, favourites for the moment, 
were captured and executed, and the king 
WHS deposed. In 1327 ho was brutallv 
murdered In Berkelov (histle. Out^de 
England. E. had .shown his weakness m 
the total deffjat. of the Eng. array <it 
It.'innockbiirn in 1311, a victory which was 
ImI W aved lip bv the eaphiro of Berwick, 
.iiid resulted in the i>rartical independence 
oi Scotland. See T. F. Tout, Place 
f>f the Peign of Edward II. in ETiglish 
Ilidory, 1014. 

Edward 111., son of Edward II.. b. in 
1.U2 and crowned in 1327. In 1328 he 
iiitirried I’hilippa of liainault. During 
(he early years of his reign Isabella aiid 
Mortimer retained tho real power, until in 
1 330 he baiiisUod his motiicr and executed 
Mortimer. Ho then made peace with 
Friinoe in order to turn Ida attention to 
Scotland, where in the early years of his 
reign (1330-36) he fought three campaigns, 
in which he defeaU'd the Soots (nntablv 
at Halidon Hill on July 19, 1333) and 
forced Edwakrd’Balioi to do homage to him. 
After each campaign, however, the Scots 
milled, and E.*s attacks on Scotland were 
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stopped by the outbreak of war witli 
France. His formal claim to the tlirone 
of France in rlgrht of his mother was 
correctly reirarded as a pretext. The war 
was essentially a commercial war, and was 
fought by Edward because ho desired to 
retain the Flemish woollen trade, and also 
because he was deeply imbued with the 
ideals of chivalry and regarded himself as 
a warrior king. He also probably adopted 
the stylo of king of Franco in order to 
obtain the allegiance of the Flemings. 
The war opened with the battle of Sluys 
(1 340), a naval victory for England. The 
next few years were not so successful, but 
in 1346 was fought the battle of Crdcy, 
which resulted in the overthrow of the Pr. 
army, the vindication of the tactics oi 
the Kng., and the dow’nfall of feudalism 
on theContinent. In the following year 
Calais fell Into the hands of the Eng., and 
in the previous year the battle of Neville’s 
Cross had delivered David, King of Scot- 
land, a prisoner to the Eng. queen. The 
Black Death in England in 1340 put an 
end to the war for some time, and resulted 
also in the changing of the labour market 
in England. The relationship between 
the lords ot the manor and the inhabitants 
changed, and although the Statute of 
Labourers purported to fix wages, its pro- 
visions were found to be unworkable. In 
1355 war was renewed, and Edward the 
Black Prince won a great victory at 
Poitiers. The Fr. king, John, became 
prisoner and was taken to England. In 
1360 the treaty of Bretlgny was signed, 
and E. gave up his pretensions to the Fr. 
throne and received Aquitaine and Pon- 
thieii as a sovereign prince. The Scottish 
king had been released in 1357 on the pay- 
ment of ransom, and the king in 1360. 
The latter, however, finding it imposvsiblo 
to raise the ransom, returned to England, 
and died there a prisoner in 1364. War 
again broke out in 1360, and dragged on 
not very successfully until 1377. In that 
year Edward the Black Prince died early 
in June, to be followed by bis father to- 
wa<^s the end of the month. The latter 
years of his reign had been years of 
decadence. E. had fallen under the in- 
fluence of Alice Ferrers, his mistress, and 
the power had passed largely into the 
bonds of John, duke of Gloucester. But 
the reign had been distinguished for the 
setting up of a sound commerce and for 
the beginning of the revolt against the 
Horn. Church. The Statute of Praemunire 
showed the setting of the current towards 
separation from the Rom. Church. E.’.s 
reign Is very Important in the hist, of 
constitutional progress. Although the 
enthusiasm aroused by the Fr. war some- 
times enabled the king to levy illegal taxes. 
Parliament succeeded hi placing import- 
ant restrictions on the royal power, as e.g, 
when the king declared In 1352 that the levy 
of tallage should cease and again when the 
prerogative of purveyance (see under Pre- 
emption) was abolished in 1362 except for 
the personal needs of the king and queen. 
Parliament also asserted its complete con- 
trol over customs, such as tunnage and 
poundage, by the Statutes of 1362 and 1371 
which enacts that neither merchants nor 


any other body should impose a subsidy or 
cliarge on wool without pari, consent. 
Again the right of the Commons to deliber- 
ate on questions of poaoeand war wasolearly 
cstab. in tills rolgn. In judicial matters, 
two important privileges were won : the 
Commons asserted their right to Impeach 
the ministers of the Crown (1376) and the 
Lords confirmed their claim to trial by 
their peers alone. -Sec lives by W. Long- 
man, 1806 : W. W'arbiu’ton, 1875 ; and 
J. Mackinnon, 1000. 

Edward IV. (1442-83), son of lliohard. 
duke of York, and Cicely Neville, b. at 
Rouen on April 28. He bore In his youth 
the title of Earl of March, and spent the 
gi‘eater part of his early Jif© on the 
Marches. Ho took part in the first un- 
successful struggles of the Yorkists, and 
retired to Calais, whence he returned 
with the other Yorkists In 1459. He was 
on the Marches of Wales when he heard of 
the overthrow of his father at Wakefield. 
Ho marched towards London, winning on 
the way the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, 
where he routed Gaspar Tudor, and then, 
by threatening London, prevented the 
victorious Lancastrians from entering, 
and himself entered it in March 1461. Ho 
was proclaimed king, and immediately 
mai'ched N. again where in March he estab. 
his position by the great victory of Tow- 
ton. He owed his position more to his 
relatives the Nevilles and especially to 
Warwick, the king-maker, and at first 
showed hJs gratitude by praoticaily allow- 
ing Warwick to rule the country. Ho 
show’od, however, that he was essentially 
ungrateful by twice flouting Warwick’s 
policy of foreign marriages. Especially 
was this seen when ho disclosed his mar- 
riage to Elizabeth Woodville when War- 
wick had advocated and practically ar- 
ranged a marriage with a Fr. princess. 
Still matters did not come to a head until 
Warwick, acting in conjunction with Clar- 
ence imprisoned E. in his castle at Middle- 
ham. He escaped, and Warwick retired to 
France, only to appear In the next year 
with an army which forced E. into exile in 
Burgundy. After some little difficulty 
Jie received assistance from Charles of 
Burgundy and returned, defeating War- 
wick at Barnet and Margaret of Anjou at 
Tewkesbury (1471). He was still troubled 
by the intrigues of Clarence, who was 
murdered in 1 178. E. died on April 9, 

I and was buried at Windsor. In character 
ho was reckless and dissolute, yet not 
devoid of ability. After the Lancastrian 
struggles bo was strengthened by the 
wealth which he obtained by coufls^tion 
and by his recognition of the fact that 
England needed a breathing space after her 
century of war. He is sometimes regarded 
as a precursor of the Tudor autocrats. He 
was a typical product of the Renaissance 
period ; tyrannio in rule, but a patron of 
learning and of the new discoveries. He 
was a patron of Caxton. HiMorU of 
the Arrivallof E, IV. in England, and 
finallreccmerye of hia kingdUmea from Henry 
VI., 1471, ed. J. Bruce (Camden Society)* 
1838 ; C. L. Scofield, 1923. 

Edward V. (1470-83), elder son of 
, Edward IV. His uncle, Richard, Duke 
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of Gloucester, was appointed rejjont for 
him. With feigned reluctance llichard 
accepted the crown of England for him- 
self. The king and his brother were at 
this time living in the Tower, and when 
an attempt was made to release them 
the nows spread that they were dead. 
The manner of their death only became 
known some twenty years later, when it 
was estab. practically beyond doubt that 
they had been smothered in tlio Tower by 
order of their uncle, Richard TII. See 
lives by Sir T.^More, 1041 ; Sir C. R. 
Markham in The English Historical 
Remew (vol. vi), 1891. 

Edward VI. (ir)37-ri3), only son of 
Henry VITI., and the only child of Henry 
by his third Avife, .fane Seymour, who d. 
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twelve days after his birth. He was given 
a sound and careful education, but from 
his birth it was recognised that he would 
probably not live long. He was never 
created Prince of Wales, but boro the title 
Duke of Cornwall from his birth. Ho 
succeeded his father when not quite ten 
years of age, and as was natural, the 
power of gov. was exercised by regents, 
first, the duke of Somerset, and second by 
the duke of Northumberland. He was 
practically a nonentity during his short 
reign, the famous Acts assigned to him 
being the work of the regents. He was 
brought up in the Protestant faith, and 
gave promise of becoming a fanatic. He 
left a will when he died which was 
obviously the work of Northumberland. 
By it he set aside the will of his father and 
left the throne to Lady Jane Grey and her 
heirs male. Lady Jane Grey had but 
recently been married to the eldest son of 
Northumberland. Edward died in July 
and was burled In Henry VIII. Chapel. See 
life by Sir O. R. Markham, 1907, and J. C. 
Nichols (ed.). The IMerary Remains of 
King Edward FJ. (Including diary, 1549- 
m. 1857. 

Edward VII. (1841-1910). Albert Ed- 
ward, King of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the Brit, dominions beyond the seas. 


Emperor of India, was the eldest son and 
second child of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, and was born at Buckingham 
Palace on Nov. 9. In the Deo. following 
he was created carl of Chester and Prince 
of Wales. He was educated under private 
tutors, and In 1859 went to the Unlv. of 
Edinburgh. From here he went first to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and later he was 
attached to Trinity College, Cambridge : 
resided at Madinglcy Hall, 4 m. out, 
rooms being allotted to him for occasional 
use at Trinity Lodge by Dr. Whewcll the 
Master. In 1858 he had been made a 
Knight of the Garter, and a colonel in the 
army. In the following year, travelling 
under his first formal incognito, he visited 
Italy and Spain, and in the following year 
travelled through Canada and the U.S.A. 
Ho had already impressed the people 
wiiom he had met with his good-fellow- 
ship and charm, but his early life was 
passed under many restrictions, which 
did not lesson in severity after the death 
of Ills father the Prince Consort. He 
returned from America, having left there 
a very favourable impression, to con- 
tinue his univ. course, after which in 
18(51 he went to Ireland to the Ginragh, 
where he joiiujd his regiment the 10th 
Hussars. In tlio Sept, of the same year 
he met for the first time the Princoss 
Alexandra of Denmark who was ulti- 
mately to become his wife. The ytjar 
1 801, how’cver, was a sad one for the p^iIl(x^ 
Early In the year his maternal grand- 
mother died, and on Dec. 13, the prince, 
liastily summoned from Cambridge, was 
present at the death of his father. In 1862 
he went, imdcr the guidance of Dean 
Stanley, for a tour through the Holy 
I^and, and early in 18G3 was admitted a 
inombcr of the Privy Council and took his 
scat in the Lords as duke of Cornwall. 
On March 1 0, in the same year, he married 
the Princess Alexandiu. He was granted 
an income of £40,000 a year in addition 
to the revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
and Sandringham was purchased for him, 
whilst Marlborough House became his 
tn. residence. His eldest son. Prince 
Albert Victor (Duke of Clarenoel, was 
born 1864, Prince George Frederick 
Ernest Albert (George V.) 1865, Pnucesa 
Victoria Louise, 1867, Princess Vl<'toria, 

1868, PrinoosB Maud (Queen of Norway), 

1 869. 

After hia marriage the Prince of Wales 
played an important part in the social 
life of the nation. The death of the 
Prince Consort had been an overwhelming 
blow to the queen, and for many years 
following It she lived In practical retire- 
ment, The prince, however, fulfilled his 
duties admirably ; ho was always ready 
to help forward charitable movements, 
and bo played an important part in the 
linking together of the empire by his 
various foreign tours and visits. He had 
already visited France, and had formed a 
lasting friendship for that country, a 
friendship which did not waver in spite of 
many political Incidents. Amongst his 
more important Visits may be mentioned, 
Egypt, 1869 ; Ireland, 1871 ; Russia, 
1^74 ; India, 1875 ; Ireland, 1885. In 
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1S71 he was struck down with typhoid 
fever, and for a time hia life was despaired 
of, but CTadiially he recovered, and In 
Feb. 1872 a public thanksgiving was held 
at St. Pa.nrs. In 1892 hla ddeat son. 
Prince Albert Victor, on the eve of hia 
inaiTfaKo to the Prlnccas May Victoria of 
Teck, died after a very brief illness. In 
the following year the marriage of his son. 
Prince Oeorgo, took place, his brldo being 
the Princess May Victoria of Teck. In 
3 894 a son, Prince Edward of Wales, was 
horn to the duke of York. In 1897 the 
Prince of Wales took a loading part in the 
arrangements and the actual events of the 
queen’s Diamond Jubilee. In the follow- 
ing year w'hilst paying a private visit to 
Baron Ferdinand dc Rothschild he broke 
his knee cap, an accident from which, 
however, he entirely recovered. Whilst 
passing through Bnissels in the next year 
he was fired at by a youth named .Sipido, 
but fortunately no injury was done. 

Early in 1901, his mother. Queen Vic- 
toria, died, and the prince succeeded with 
the title of Edward VJI. In May 1002 the 
war In S. Africa was bronght to an end. 
The personal popularity of the king was 
seen from the very beginning of his reign. 
He took an active part in the political and 
social life of his people ; but he refrained 
always from showing any marked political 
bias. He was continually visiting In 
various parts of the country, and he un- 
doubtedly kept well in touch with the 
opinions of his people. Ue was thor- 
oughly constitutional, and though much 
has been written to the contrary, his out- 
look on foreign pollov was evidently 
capable and statesmanlike. In spite of 
lus continual visits to various ports of the 
country, ho always spent at least three 
months of every year abroad, where he 
was always extremely p»)pular. The 
early part of his reign was clouded by his 
lllnes.s just before his coronation, but ho 
recovered and was crowned on Aug. 19, 
1902. In 1906 the Conservative gov. 
resigned and was succccdcci by a Liberal 
nt£e. The year 1909 w'as one of grave 
political crisis, the budget of Lloyd 
(Jeorge, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
created unprecedented excitement in the 
country and was rejected by the House of 
Lords. The gov. resigned , but the Lib- 
erals were again returned to power, this 
time with the abolition nf the veto of the 
Honse of Lords as the forernost plank of 
their platform. The ‘-pc'ccli from the 
throne containing the words, ‘ in the 
opinion of my minister^,’ was the formal 
speech of the prime mini^tur, and had not 
iKJen altered in any way Ijy the king. The 
king supported his ministers in their 
demands, as by the constitution he was 
Ixjund to. Early in 1910 tfio king was 
taken 111, but recovered, luit again on 
May 5 ho was reported to be suffering 
from bronchitis, and on the following day 
he died of heart failure. In spite of hfs 
lack of political training, and on that point 
th^ Is no contradiction, E. won for him- 
self speedily the affections of hia people. 
Whether he was great as a foreign states- 
man, or whether his policy was but the 
policy of his ministers,, by his .subjects he 


was unanimously hailed as Edward the 
Peacemaker. See lives by Sir E. Dicey, 
1910, and Sir Sldnev Leo, 1925-27. 

Edward VIII. (Edward Albert Christian 
George Andrew Patrick David), king of 
Great Britain, Ireland etc., from Jan. 20 
to Dec. 10, 1930 ; eldest son of the duke 
and duchess of York (afterwards George V. 
and Queen Mary) b. June 23, 1894, at 
White liOr^o, Sheen. He was created 
Prince of V^les on his sixteenth birthday 
and, before attain Ing his majority, in 
1912, he had completed his naval educa- 
tion at Osborne and Dartmouth, being 
gazetted midshipman In 1911 on the 
nindustan, where he earned a reputation 
for hard work. Ho went into residence 
as a commoner at Magdalen, Oxford, in 
Oet. 1912. Was promoted to lieutenant 
In March 1913. Was attached to the 
staff of Sir John French (later Earl Ypnw) 
on the Western Front in 3 9 1 4 . Appointed 
staff captain with the Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force in 1919, and became 
D.A.Q.M.G. in the same year. In 1917 
he paid a visit to the It. front. Became 
colonel-ln-chief of the (^adet Corps in 
1918, his challenge shield being a much 
coveted trophy among cadet boxing 
teams. In 1917 was appointed colonel- 
ln-chief of the 12th Lancers and of the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers. Made a freeman 
of the City of London and high steward of 
Plymouth in 1919. Visited Canada, 
where he had a ninch at Calgary, and also 
the U.S.A. in Aug. 1919, being enthusi- 
astically welcomed in both colmt^lo^. 
Visited Australia, 1920, India, 1921, 
Africa, 1925, and Canada again in 1923 
and South America In 192.> and 1931. 
On his second Canadian visit was made a 
Privy (/OuncUlor for that Dominion. 
Made prc'-ident of the Brit. Association 
at Oxford in 192G. Assumed the title 
of Master of the 'Merchant Navv and 
Fishing Fleets, 1928. Ho also held the 
titles of earl of Chester (1910-36), duke of 
Cornwall, earl of Garrick, baron of 
Renfi’cw, I..ord of the Isles, and Grand 
Steward or Seneschal of Scotland, 
Knight of the Garter, 191 1, of the Thistle, 
1922, and of St. Patrick, 1927. He 
succeeded to the throne on Ids father's 
death, but abdicated uncrowned, because 
of manifestations of widespread distaste 
in regard to his proposed marriage to 
Mrs. Wall is Warflehl (formerly Mrs. 
Ernest Simpson and now duchess of 
Windsor), an .\merican c.itizon. He loft 
England Inmicdiately afterwards and 
married her at the Chfiteau of Oond6, 
France, on Juno 3, 1937. After his 
abdication he was created duke of Wind- 
sor. 

Edward, the Black Prince^ see Black 
Princf:. 

Edwardesabad, tn. of l^.W. Frontier 
Prov., Foklstan, India, notf called Bannu 
and Dhulipnagar. It lies, in the valley 
of the Kucani II., and was noted os the 
base for all punitive expeditions to the 
Tochi Valley and Wazirl frontier. Pop. 
23,000. 

Edward Medal, an award for acts of 
heroism performed by miners and quarry- 
men or to those who rescue them when in 
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<langt)r ; ostab. In 1907 by King Edward 
VII. 

Edward, Lake, fonnorly Albert Edward 
Nyonro, lake of Central Africa, and one 
of t})e Nile’fl W. reservoirs. It waa dis- 
covered by Stanley in 1889, wlipn he snc- 
ceodod in tracing the Semllki^the one 
nnd only outlet of the lake — to its source, 
and by Mrn named Albert Edward after 
the Prince of Wales, wJio became Edward 
VII. It was agreed by the Anglo Oer. 
Boundary Commission of 1902-4 that it 
lay within the sphere of intluonco of the 
Congo Free State. The lake forms ]>art 
of the W. boundary of Uganda Protec- 
torate. Tlie total length of L. E., whu*li 
is oval in form and scarfxily at all indented, 
is 44 m., the breadth never exceeding 
32 m. Lake Dwerii, which is conntxjted by 
a. narrow stream with the N.E. extremity 
of L. E., was discovered by Stanley as 
enrlv as 1875. This Hinaller sheet of 
water Is formed chielly by the Mr‘aiigo, 
which flow's from the E. ridges of the 
Kuwenzori range, whose S. slopes form in 
the distance a si^lcndid background to the 
N. fringes of the larger lake. E. 1 j., which 
is fod hy the Kiiclihru — a hcadstreain of 
the Nile — is wreathed dnruig the drv 
st'-asons by dense mists, lint when the 
ruins come, these roll away, disclosing to 
view the splendid amphitheatre of hills to 
W. and N. Vegetii'. ai is scarce. *See 
S. Raker, A yavzn, TiOi). 

Edwards, Amalia Ann Blandford (1831- 
1802), F.ng. novelist and Egyptologist, 
was a Londoner by birth, islie pub. over 
tllteen novels, the best of wdiich’iirc usually 
iidmltled to bo My Brother's Wife 
Ijebenham's Vow (1870), and 
Brackenhury (1880). Her lecture's on 
Egypt appeared in print under the title 
of Bmraoha, Fellahs^ and Explorers (1891), 
but her most miivcr.sully approcinted book 
was one of travel entitled A Thousand 
Miles up the j\ile (1877). In 1882 slie 
founded, and was long an honorarv sec 
retary of, the Egyptian Exploration Fund. 

Edwards, Henri Milne*, sec Milvk- 
EDW'AUnS, llENKI. 

Edwards, John Passmore (182,3-1911), 
newspaper proprietor, a man of liumble 
origm, became a journalist and a lecturer 
on tomporanoe and the corn laws. Coming 
to London in 1845, ho was one ol the 
promoters of the Early Closing Associa- 
tion, and was active in his advocacy of a 
peace society. Five years later ho began 
to found new.spaiiera, but it was not until 
18(32, w'hen lie purchased tbo Building 
Mews, that he began to prosper in his 
affairs. In 1870 he acquired the Ec/io, 
the first halfpenny newspaper, which, 
though It had been eight years in existence, 
waa not prospering. The Echo and the 
Weekly Times wore the foundation of the 
great fortune he made. The bulk of 
this fnrtuuo was distributed lu his lifetime 
in gifts of free libraries and institution.s iu 
various parts of England. In his lifetime 
be was much honoiu'ed as a piiilauthropist, 
and he was offered a knighthood by 
'Queen Victoria and again by Edward VII., 
but on both occ^aslons he declined the dis- 
tinction, In 1905 he printed privately an 
autobiography, enUtloa A Few Footprints. 


Edwards, Jonathan (1703-58), Amer. 
divine, b. at S. Windsor, Connecticut, was 
the son of a clergyman, and was himself 
ordained In 1727. For nearly twenty- 
four years (1727-50) he was associated as 
minister with Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. Here he successfully piloted his 
people through the great wave of Revival- 
ism, which swept his parish among so 
many others after the preaching of George 
Whitcfleld. But his vigorous crusade 
against the circulation of immoral litem- 
turo and, above all, his insistence on ad- 
mitting none but true converts to the 
Holy Communion, forced him to give up 
Ills pastorate. Ilis Enquiry Into the Free- 
dom of the Will (1754), has ostab. Jiim as 
one of America’s foremost metaphysi- 
cians, whilst his spiritual nobility shines 
<nit in his book. True Nature of Christian 
Virtue, in spite of the cloud of a somewhat 
nu^-^ti'ro (Calvinism. He has been culled 
tlio ‘ Spinoza of Calvinism.* See life by 
A. V. G. Allen, 1889; F. fl. Foster, 
Genetic History of the New England Theo- 
logy. 1907 ; V’'. L. Parrington, Main Cur- 
rents of American Thought, vol. i., 1927. 

Edwards, Richard (c. 1523-OG), Eng. 
musician and playwright, lie was ap- 
|)olnted a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
and master of the children. In the 
Christmas of 1.5(34 ho produced a plav 
which was .ictcd by his choir boys, and 
later his J^alanum and Arcite was playcjd 
before Queen Elizabeth. In his day E. 
ua*- highly esteemed. He is supposed to 
have written his poem, The Soul's KnHl, 
when he was dvlng. 

Edwardsville : (1) tn. in Luzeriio co., 

Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Susque- 
hanna R. Its chief iuriustrles are mining 
aud brewing. Poo. 7900, of whom nearly 
lialf are of WolsJi extraction. (2) (>ity in 
Illinois, U.S.A., 18 m. N.E. of Saint JjOUIs, 
with coal mines and manufs., and nearby 
tlio oo-operativo vll. of Loclaire. Pop. 
8000. 

Edwin, ^dwine, or Edwine (585-633\ 
king of STorthumbria, and the son of Elia 
of Dcira. E. was favourably disposed 
towards Christianity. On the day of the 
birth of Ills daughter, his life w.is at- 
tempted bv his enemy Cwioholm, king of 
Wessex. E. vowed that, should ho con- 
quer his enemy, he would abstain from 
worshipping the gods of his race. He was 
killed by Cadwallon of Wales at Hatfield. 

Eeckhout, Gerbrand van Den 0021-74), 
Diitx'h painter, b. at Amsterdam ; lie waa 
a yuipil of Rembrandt. Ilis chief sub- 
jects ore biblical, and of these his small 
pictures are the best. Some of his pic- 
tures are : ‘ Toblt,’ in the Brunswick Gal- 
lery ; * The Woman Uiken in Adultery,* 
at Amsterdam ; ‘ ►SJincoii in the Temple,' 
at Dresden ; ‘ Chri-it among the Doctors,’ 
at Munich. 

Eeckhout, Jacob Joseph (1793-1861), 
paiuter of hlsUirical pictures aud por- 
traits, b, at Antwerp. Ho imitated. Rem- 
brandt aud Is considered one of the most 
famous painters of the Dutch school. 
His best works ytre : * The Death of Wli- 
llam the Slleut»* ‘ Peter the Great at 
Zaandam,* * The Departure of the Re- 
cruits of Schevenlngen/ * Collection de 
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Portraits d’Artistes modernes, n68 dans lo 
Rwannio des Payi^-Bas,' 1822. 

Eeoloo, tn. in 13elj?iiini, 11 m. N. of 
Ghent. The chief nianufa. are cotton, 
linen, and wool. Pop. 14,000. 

Eeden, Frederik Willem van (1860- 
1932), Dutch poet and novelist, 5. at 
Haarlem. He took his dogree In medioino 
at Amsterdam in 1886 and for a time fol- 
lowed the medical profession. H6 was, 
however, in the van of the literary move- 
ment in Haarlem in the eighties and relin- 
quish ins: medicine for literature became 
the editor and co -founder of the paper Z?c 
Nieuu^ Gfids, which was the orgran of the 
vounger literary group. In this he pub. 
Ids first novel De Kleine Johannes (1887 ; 
Eng. trans. lAiilt Johannes. 1895), a 
religious story in which he expressed his 
own deep religious mysticism. This led 
him to start a community centre at 
Hossum which ho named Walden in 
honour of Thoreau. It was not however 
a success. Eventually he was converted to 
Rom. Catholicism. Soon aftenvards ho 
wrote the mystical poem. Ellen (1889). 
His greatest poetical work is, however, De 
Breeders (‘The Brothers,* 1894), a real- 
istic drama of a fond between two 
brothers to which is given a deep spiritual 
slgniticance. He wrote a number of 
plays for the theatre. His best known 
novel was pub. in 1900, Van cle Koele 
Mercn dea Doods (Eng. trans. The Deeps 
of Deliverance^ 1902). His Jours, which 
illuminato his spiritual life have been 
pub. since his death. 
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Eel. The anguUlat or fresh -water Es. 
belong to the family Murtcnidoc, a group 
of soft-rayed osseous fi;shes, distinguished 
by the presence of an opening to the air- 
bladder, and the absence of the pelvic 
fins. The name is also applied, popularly 
and flcientificallv, to other mnera, notably 
the Conger, which is usually larger than 
the true £., and lives In the sea. In 1904 


Efficiency 

Dr. Johannes Schmidt estab. that the 
fresh-water eels of Europe and America 
migrate to the sea to spawn onco in their 
life, and have a Journey of 3000 miles to 
the breeding grounds which lie between 
the Leeward Islands and Bermuda. It is 
characterised by an elongated form of 
body, by the rudimentary scales buried 
in the skin and by the rounded tail-fin 
confluent with the median fins. There are 
no accessory lireathing organs ; the stom- 
ach has a blind appendage ; the vent is 
generally situated far back, but may be 
near the pectoral fins ; and the ovaries 
have no ducts. In the skeleton the pec- 
toral arch is unconnected with the skull 
and attached to one of the earlier verte- 
bne. The true Es., congers and raurflenas, 
or largo marine Es., are marked by a 
normal structure of the upper jaw. which 
is formed in front by the premaxillm, and 
laterally by the toothed maxfllee. All the 
family of Munenldie ore predatory and 
voracious, and feed on almost any animal 
food they can obtain, living or dead, the 
conger being especially fond of squid, the 
frash-water E. devouring carrion of all 
kinds. 

Eel-pout, see Burrot. 

Eesti Vabariik, sec Estonia. 

Effendi, Turkish title of i*esrect cor- 
responding to the Eng. ‘ sir.* It follows 
the personal name, and is generally given 
to physicians or members (»f tho learned 
professions when they have no hlglier 
title. 

Effervescence. The extent to which 
gases are soluble in water depends upon 
pressure and temp. When the temp, is 
low and tho pressure groat, the gas is more 
soluble, cousequontly when the temp. Is 
: raised or tho pressure lowered, the gas es- 
. capes in small bubbles. This pheno- 
menon is called E. Tho term Is also 
applied to the tuwultuoiLs upheaval of 
anv liquid by a gas produced in it, giving 
it the appearance of boiling (Lat., /c/rere, 
to boil). Tho similar phenomenon froth- 
ing is often a nuisance during distillation ; 
it may be partly or wholly prevented by 
adding bits of broken unglazed earthen- 
ware to the liquid undergoing distillation. 

Eflicieiicy. In any method of trans- 
mitting energy from point to point, or of 
transforming one kind of energy into an- 
other, some of it la dissipated or become 
useless. Tiio ratio of the energy available 
at the end of the process of the total 
energy supplied is called tho E. of tho pro- 
cess. *l’hus, Iq transmitting mechanical 
energy by means of shafting, some of it Is 
used in overcoming friction of bearings, 
etc. Tho numerical value of the Ea. of 
machines varies very widely. In a 
simple machine, such os a pulley, the E. 
may be os high as 80 pot cent and in a 
screw Jack, os used on motor cars, as low 
os 36 per cent. It must be remembered, 
however, that the loss of E. is compen- 
sated by tho fact that the friction prevents 
tho screw Jack running backwards when 
left free. In transmitting olectrioal 
energy, somo of It is used in the wires or 
cables which carry the current. As this 
loss Is proportional to the current. It Is 
advisable to transmit energy at high 
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voltage when the oiirrent will be low. In 
proceBsea for transfonning energy from 
one kind to another, the Es. show wide 
varlationa, and the object of most im- 
provements in ‘ transformers ' or engines 
18 to Increase the E. A locomotive engine 
may transform less than 10 per cent of 
the heat of the coal burned Into available 
mechanical energy. Hut In transforming 
mechanical energy into electrical energy, 
or vice versa, the Es. arc usually greater, 
as much as 92 per cent of the energy sup- 
plied being available for use after trans- 
formation. The term E. is sometimes 
used in speaking of electric lamps, where 
it expresses the candle power per unit of 
electrical energy supplied. 

Efflorescence, in chemistry, Is the term 
applied to the crumbling to powder of 
crystals, caused by the loss of water 
originally present in them. It occurs 
whenever the vapour pressure of the water 
in the crystal is greater than that of the 
moisture in the surrounding air. Glauber’s 
salt and ordinary woahing-soda arc good 
examples of efflorescent substances. The 
converse of E, Is deliquescence {a.v.). 

EfTusion of Gases, sec Gas and Oases. 

Effusive or Eruptive Rooks, see. under 
Igneous Rocks. 

Efreet, see Afrit. 

Eft. The terms E, and newt are applied 
to almost all of lizards found in 

the IHrit. Is. See Newt. 

Ega de Queiroz, Jos6 Maria (184/1-1000), 
Portuguese author, h, either at Villa do 
Condo or at Ih'ovoa do Varzim ; son of a 
retired judge. Educated at the Univ. of 
Coimbra. Collaborated In As Far pas 
(satirical sketches), 1871. Consul at 
Havana, Newcastle, Bristol (1870), and 
Paris (consul-general 1888). Died In 
Paris. Pubs, include the novels : O crime 
do Padro Arna.ro (1874, rewritten 1880); 
Ojrnmo Bnsilio (1877), A lleliquia (1880), 
Os Maias (1888). llis short stories arc 
articularly admired. The Sweet Miracle 
as been trans. into both Eng. and Irish. 
He is considered the great^t modern 
Portuguese writer and is certainly the 
only one whose books have been considered 
worthy of trans. into many languages. 
The Crime j>f Father Arnaro, his ma.-it«‘r- 
piece, crea'ted great interest In its Gor. 
trans. 

Egan, Pierce, the Elder (1772-1849) 
Eng. author, iJiincipally romombcre«l for 
hls Life in London (1821), which, illus- 
trated by George and Isaac Cruikshank, 
presented a general survey of life in the 
metropolis. This book Is further interest- 
ing In that it was the first work of fiction 
to be pub. in monthly ports. Its popu- 
larity was 80 great that in 1828 E. issued 
a sequel. Finish to the Adventures of Tom, 
Jerry, and Logic. E.*8 other works in- 
cluded Boxiana, or Sketches of Anctient and 
Modem Puffilism (1818-24) : and 21ie Life 
of an Actor (1825). In 1824 he founded 
Pierce Egan*s Life in London and Sporting 
Guide, a weekly newspaper that afterwards 
merged into BelVs Lite in London. His 
son, Pleroo Egan, the Younger (1814-8U), 
was the author of many novels, none of 
which, however, have survived. 

Egbert, king of Wessex from 802 to 838, 

E.E. 5 


when he died. He was commonly called 
Egbert the Great, was the son of Ethel- 
mund, and a direct descendant of Cedric. 
In his youth ho was driven from England 
and sought refuge at tho court of Charles 
the Great. The first nine years of his 
reign were a period of peace, but he then 
attacked Cornwall and Devon, and re- 
duced them to submission in 813. In 823 
he defeated Beornwulf. king of Mercia, 
and soon after Kent and Essex submitted 
to his rule. Northumbria acknowledged 
E.'s supremacy in 829, and in 830 Wales 
was reduced to submission. E. was then 
made bretwalda, being tho eighth Saxon 
king to receive that dignity. The last 
yoai“s of his reign were marked by Invasions 
of the Danes, but they were defeated at 
Hengistdune in 835. 

Egede, Hans Pol^elsen (1680-1758), 
Dan. Protestant missionary, b. at Harstad 
In Norway. He studied theology at 
Copenhagen Unlv., and was appointed 
pastor at Vaogen In 1707. In 1721 he 
wont to Greenland , where he remained for 
fifteen years, working zealously among the 
eople. On tho death of hls wife, in 1736, 
o returned to Copenhagen, but cootinued 
his work for tho Greenland mission, of 
which ho became bishop in 1740. He 
wrote a book on the natural hist, of 
Greenland. 

Eger, see CirKB. 

Eger (Czech Cheb), tn. and also riv. of 
Czechoslovakia. The tn., situated on the 

R. Eger, at tho base of a spur of tho Fichtel- 
geblrge, is close to tho Bohemian borders, 
and was an import^int fortress until 1809. 
It Is the cap. of tho Egerland, Bohemia, in- 
habited by Gers, It is an important rail- 
way centre, with many high -gabled bouses. 
WalloiiRtoln was murdered by an Irish- 
man in the tn.-hall, which is now a 
museum, on Feb. 25, 1634. Schiller lived 
In the * Schiller bans * in 1791. Wallen- 
stein’s generals were murdered in the 
Kaiserburg built by Frederick Barbarossa. 
1’he Oothio church of St. Nicholas dates 
from 1230 to 1270, and two others from tho 
thirteenth century. The manufs. include 
textiles, bicycles, ogric. machines, earthen- 
ware. meal. beer, and a substitute for 
coffee. Pop. 30,000 (mostly r.). There 
Is another tn. of the same name la N. Hun- 
gary, which manufs wine and soap, and 
has a pop. of 30,000. The R. Eger rises 
in the Fichtelgcbirge at a height of more 
than 2300 ft. Its general direction is E. 
There are numerous catoraets and an 
abundance of llsh. After rto\ving 190 m., 
it joins the Elbe 30 m. N. W. of Prague. 

Egerdir: (1) Tn. of Asiatic Turkey, 
situated on Lake K., in tho vilayet of 
Konieh, or Konia, 84 m. to the W. of that 
city. Tho ruins of Antioch, in Pisidia, 
are in the vicinity. It exports opium, 
skins, and leather to Singapore, Pop. 
25,000. (2) Lake E., lake of Konieh, 

Asia Minor, situated in lat. 38® N,, be- 
tween tho Taiinis range and the Sultan 
Dagh. It Is about 30 m, long, and drains 

S. into the Mediterranean. 

Egeria, In Roman Imnd, was a nymph. 
She was the wife of Numa, and was wor- 
shipped both in Rome and Arlola as the 
goddess of childbirth. She was connected 

G* 
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tvith the Cnmome (T\ater nyiiiphs), who 
wore worshipped in Italy l>efore the Muses. 

Eiserton, Francis, see BRiDOTCWATKn. 

E^rton, Frances Leveson-Gower, see 
Etxrrmbrk, Kakl of. 

Egesta, see yEOKSTA. 

Egg (Old Eng. aeg ; Ger. Ei ; Swedish 
probably also Ok. wdi), tlio female 
reprodnrtivc cell which develops into a 
new individual. In all but partheno- 
irenetic animals, this procc'^s only takes 
place after fertilisation by the male 
gamete. When the word is used in this 
souse, it is directly parallel to the Lat. word 
ot'ttw, and applies to the intra-matemal 
as W’cU 118 the extra-rnnternal exi.stent^ of 
the coll. In common speech the woid 
only applies to the extra -maternal ort/m. 
Bs. vary v« ry grentlv in sixe. In all 
oases the C's.sentlal einhryo is very small, 
but variations occur in the amount of yolk 
present, and in the tbieknoss and struc- 
ture of the surrounding parts. 
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Eggs of birds , — Birds lay on the whole 
the largest Es. The Es. of the extinct 
^pyoritis have a cubic content of over 
two gallons. The ostrich lays the largest 
Es. of any extant bird. One weighs 
about as much as twelve lions’ Ks. At the 
other end of the scale is the E. of the hum- 
ming bird which only weighs a few grains. 
The shell of a bird’s E. is mainly composed 
of carbonate of lime. It is often coloured, 
the colouring being specific to the parti- 
cular variety of bird.' Seven different 
pl&nmrents have been separated from the 
colouring of Es. Their origin is still ob- 
senre, but they are probably derived from 
the h/cmoglobin in the bhiod, and may bo 
in some way similar to bile-piginenta. 
The significance of the colour of Es. is 
difficult to understand. It probably de- 
pends upon the environment of the nest. 
Thus snaJccs and such hird.w as deposit 
their Es. in holes and in domed nests lay 
white Es. In such cases coloured Es. 
would be Invisible, and they would be in 
danger of being broken by the mother. 
Es. which arc laid In open nf-’sts, or on the 
bare groimd, ore coloured to imitate their 
surrounding. The brilliant Es, are al- 
ways found In nests with elaborate pro- 
tective devices, or in ones that aro care- 
fully hidden. 

Eggs of trmmvmls . — Only two mammals 
are oviparous : the Echidna or spiny ant- 
eaUr, and the Ornithorhynchtis, or duck- 
bttlea platypus. The Echidna carries her 
E8« in a pouch such as the kangaroo has. 

EggB of reptiles ^ — These are always 
whlto or ^llowlsh. They are smaller 
than birds' jLs., but yet possess a good deal 


of yolk. The shell is nearly always 
membranous, but in tortoises, turtles, 
and crocodiles it Is calcareous like a bird's. 
A few lizards and snakes are viviparous. 

Eggs of fisJies differ grmtly in size and 
appearance, and some extraordinary 
varieties are known. Most fishes lay 
enormous numbers of Es. 'fhe stiurgeon 
lays 7,000,000 Es., the turbot over 
11,000,000. The number always doponds 
on the risk of destruction, and this rule 
applies to all animals. For further parti- 
culai*s, see Bird, Poultkv, liKORODiro- 

TIOV. 

Egg Isl.*»nd, see EioG. 

Egg, Johann Maier von, sec EeK. 

Eggor- Moths belong to tlic Lasiooaiii- 
pidn*, and Eri(»gaster ami are well known 
in Great Britain. They are of large size, 
covered with scales, are all of a reddish 
brown colour, and posst^ss a highly 
developed hind-wing. The length ;u'rosH 
the wings may vary, as in the genus 
Suattu, from II to 4V in. The walls of 
the cocoons have sometimes a smooth, 
shell-llke appearance, hence the name. 

Eggishorn, or Eggesohhorn, mt. of the 
Alps in Swit/.erlamr, cituatoil in the cant on 
of Valais, near the heati of the Knfino val- 
ley, and on the S. sloj’c of the Berno-?e 
Oberland. It rises to an altitude ol 
D«2ri It. 

Eggleston, Edward (1837-1902), h. In 
Vevav, Imliana. Ko was pastor of the 
Chinch of Cbrislian Endeavour, Broriklvn, 
from 187 1-79. After this date he devoted 
his time to litcratme. Bis works afford 
a picture of the life, manners, and dialect 
of the Central West, and his floosier 
Schoolmaster wa« so popular tliat it was 
trujis. into Fr., Ger., and Dan. Among 
his works are: Mr. Jilnke's lialAntg- 
Stick, for children ; Thp (iraj/sons, a novel. 

Eggmuhl, sec EokmOhi.. 

Egham, par. and vil.^ .Surrey, England, 
situated on the r. b. of the Tbamos, 8 in. 
from Windsor, and 20 m. from London. 
The par. adjoins Berkshire, and has an 
acreage of 7786. Tlie Boyal Holloway 
College for women, with 200 etudoats, is 
hero, and was opened by Queen Victoria 
in 1886. In the neighbourhood is the 
historic Runii>mede. Pop. 14,000. 

Egidio Colonna, see Cot.oNNR. 

Egin, or Ekim, tn. of Asiatic Turkey, In 
the vilayet of JMamuret-ol-Asis, Hltuated 
on the Euphrates. It is built in a plotiir- 
esque manner in a kind of elevated basin 
surrounded by steep rocks. The houses 
are of stone, and the streets resemble 
stone ladders. Wine, silk, and fruit ore 
pn>dur*ed and wax, hides, and carpets ox- 
l>orted. T'op. 19,000. 

Egina, ser .-Eoina. 

Eginhard, see Einhard. 

Eglantine, old Eng. name for Ilosa 
EglatUeria, the sweet-briar irosc. It is 
misapplied to the honoysuoklie by MUton 
In the linos from V Allegro : 

* Through the sweet briar, or^the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine.' 

Eglinton and Winton, Arohfoald William 
Montgomerie, Earl of (1819-61), h. at 
Palermo. Ho was descoud^ from the 
famous family at Montgoi^erle, which 
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dates back to about 1 1 50. In 1 859 he waa 
made enri of Winton, and was twice lord- 
lleiitouant of Ireland. Ho took a great 
Interest In racing, and won the St. L<^ger 
in 1842, and the Derby in 1849. He is 
also famous for the tournament which 
took place at Egllnton Castle In 1839, and 
in which Prince Louis Napoleon took part. 
This is described by Disraeli in Endymion. 

Egmont, Lamoral, Count of. Prince of 
Gavre (1.522-08), b. in llainanlt. He 
served asr a soldier iinder diaries V. at 
Algiers in 1541, and In 15Ki was made a 
k'uiglit of the Golden Fleece, tn 1554 he 
went as ambas. to England to arrange a 
marriage betwrien Philip and which 

was afterwards solemnised at Winchester 
in his prtvseuce. For his siK-ccsacs at St. 
Qnentiii in 1557, and at Gravelines in 
(where he was in charge of the 
cavalry), he was made governor of 
Flanders and Artois, and in this position 
ho took up the cause of the Netherlands, 
who were opposed to the Catholio policy 
of Philip. In conseaueiice of tills, in 
1508, he was accused of treason and be- 
In aded at Brussel.s. 

Egmont, Mount, extinct volcano of New 
Zealand, tn the S.W. portion of N. Island, 
ill lat. 39“ 15' S. and long. 1 7 4“ IT 10. It 
is about 18 m. S. of New Plymoutlj, and 
is e.Kceedingly beautiful In form. Per- 
petual snows cov'Li sumiiiit, which 
reaches a height of 8280 ft., the highest 
point in the Is. 

Ego, term used in phllosopliy, denotes 
the individual considered tibstnictiv and 
not ill connection with the world and other 
persons. It Is used in two seiis<’s which 
are termed by Kant ‘ pure ' and ‘ em- 
pirical ’ ; the latter term signifies the sidf 
m a more concrete sense and includes .some 
part of experience, i.e, an object, while the 
former, the ‘ pure ego,’ is the conscious 
subject only, and denotes that everything 
is referred to a self whicli experiences it. 

fn the language of psyehologv t he E. is 
tlie object-self of the individual ecn- 
si iousiioss as distinguished from another 
(the alier). The antithesis of E. and alter 
necessarily restricts the meaning of E. to 
the object-self iiiasiriuch a.s it i.s in relation 
to the alter, which is the object of tliouglit. 
'riie interpretation of tlic ogo-ulter rclatlou 
has been variously attempted. Some 
Psychologists have developed the thought 
tlia,t the E. is a rcTirodiietioii of traits iir-^t 
discovered in * alter * personalities. Tln-^ 
view is united with the theory of * ejer- 
iion * (some one else thought of In terni^ 
of the thinker’s own consciousness of him- 
s*?lf) by J. Mark Haldwin in tlio ‘ diaU'ctle 
of personal growth.’ The sclf-Uioiighi 
tends to a general form which Inclndc" 
two poles, one tho E. the other the alter. 
The elements of content, at tlrst ‘ jirojec- 
tlvo * In tho SfHdal environment {i.e. cog- 
nised as objects but with no autitheshs to 
subjoet), are taken up by Imitation, thus 
becoming * subjective,* a part of tho <go 
and being then ejectcisd Into the otluT, con- 
stitute the alter. See J. Mark Haldwin 
fed.), Dictiemary of Phychotogi/* 

Egoism (Lat. eqo, I), term used in 
ethl^, ^oerally signifying a system in 
which the happiness of the individual is 


the main object In view. Another form 
of tho word, ' egotism,* in direct contrast 
to * altruism,* means selfishness. The 
ethical doctrines consider that the self 
consists of an indivldal and those things 
in which he is interested, the self being 
all-important in the application of morjtl 
princlblos, tho egoist, seeking the ideal 
for himself, standing in direct contrast 
to tho altruist, who seeks it for others. 
Hut the distinction between altruism and 
E. Is complicated, seeing that the two are 
often combined, c.y. Clirlstian ethics en- 
join duty to self and duty to others, while 
a truly egoistic system can very rarely be 
carrieil out. Indeed those who have 
studied human character assert that men 
in general are egoistic, seeing that they 
aim at the gratification of their personal 
aims and desires. 

Egorievsk, see Yegouikvsk. 

* Egremont : (1) Tn. of Curaborland. 

England, sltunted on the Eden, 6 m. from 
Whitehaven. E. Castle, built In tho 
twelfth ceutury, is now in ruins. Pop. 
(>500. (2) Par. and tn. of Cheshire, Eng- 

land. on the Mersey. The tn. is ^most 
opposite Liverpool, and is a steamboat 
station. Pop. 13,000. 

Egret, term applied to sov. species of 
wdiite herons with long tufts of feathers on 
the head or neck. The great white E., 
or tJio European white heron, Is Herofluis 
(or Arden) alba ; and tho little E. is Gar- 
zrifa (or Ardea) garzeiia^ a native of Europe. 
Africa, and Asia, which Ls oee^mionally to 
i»e met with in Hritain. See Ukiuin. 

Egripos, see Eubcea. 

Egypt, country forming tho N.E, 
shoulder of Africa, bounded on the N. by 
the Mediterranean, S. by the Anglo - 
Egyptian Sud 2 m, E. b 3 ’^ tho Red Sea, and 
W. l»y Tripoli and tho Sahara. The W. 
frontier cannot be very clearly defined ; 
the line properly taken Is from the gulf 
of Solium, skirting tho oasis of Siwa in 
the Libyan desert and following S. to- 
Wadi-Halfa, so that tho oases of the Lib- 
yan desert are included. The N.E. fron- 
tier Is a direct line from Taha. the head of 
the gulf of Akaba, following up the 
hoimdory of Palestine to*th<‘ Moditor- 
ruuean Sea, the peninsula ol Sinai being 
iueludod in E. Tho area is HM>, U)0 sq. ra., 
a largo part of which i^ desert. The 
country is divided into Uppt^r and Lower 
E ; Upper E., or Ks-Snid the happy or 
forluriutc, being the Nile valley, and 
Lower E., or hr-Rif, the fertile, being the 
delta. The chief fenturea of E. are the R, 
Nile and tlie desert. Without the Nile, 
B. would never have existed. The riv., 
with its rich deposit of alluvial soil carried 
down from the highlands of Abysinniaand 
given to tho land annual^’ during the 
overflow, ha.s transformed the desert Into 
the fertile strip of valley and the delta. 
E. and W. of tins cultivated land lies the 
waste of daserts with ocvrasional oaaes. 
The delta is a fan -shaped plain, formed of 
a deep layer of mud and grey sand, lying 
on the yellow quartz sands, gravel and 
clay, whl^; were laid there in prehistoric 
times by the seiv. It is an extraordinarily 
fertlio stretch of land, ivatered by the two 
branches of tin* Nile, tho Rosetta and the 
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Domietta, and intersected with canals. 
The valley of Upper E. is narrow, and the 
fringe of mts. on either side are of no gri^at 
hei^t, 80 that the landscape varies but 
little and might appear to be monotonous 
but for the rich and wonderful colouring 
of all the Bcenery» the vivid green of the 
fields, the rich red-brown of the riv., the 
bright yellow of the rooks wll-h overhead 
a deep blue sky and brilliant sunshine. 
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gradually in June and continues rising 
until the middle of Sept. ; it then remains 
stationary from two to three weeks, rising 
again until the end of Oct. ; it is then at 
its highest level and commences gradually 
to fail , until by May it is once more at its 
lowest. The riv. rises from 21 to 28 ft. ; 
when it did not reach this level the crops 
failed, and when it exceeded it the land 
was overflowed and ruin faced the people. 
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TUB TEMPLES OP THE ISLET OP PHIUE, ON THE RIVER NILE 
The beautiful temple is surroimded by the waters of the Nile. It is at times almost 
completely submerged owing to the action of the dam at Aswin 


The coast-line of E. covers about 600 m., 
and except at the delta is rock-bound, 
possessing no harbours wortiiy of men- 
tion. The delta coast-line is low and 
forms two bays, one being the bay of 
Aboukir. The source of the Nile ig.v.) is 
Lake Victoria (Victoria Nyanza) dis- 
covered by Speke, 1858. The riv. flows 
Into E. proper N. of the second cataract, a 
nttle S. of Wadi-Halfa. The Blue Nile, 
which rises in Lake Sana, joins the Nile at 
Khartoum ; this stream brings down an 
Immense qnantity'tif red mud. The trlb. 
Atbara Joins 200 m. below Khartoum. 
The cataracts are six In number (see Nile). 
The important feature* of the riv. is its 
annual inundation. At ^he end of May 
the riv. is at its lowest* level ; it rises 


Nowhere in the world is there such a largo 
pop. doponding solely on the produce of 
the soil. As the climate la exceedingly 
dry, the annual rainfall averagtng about 
1 *50, irrigation became as early as the 
second Dynasty (about 4514 B.o.) an ob- 
ject of national importance. All through 
the ages can be marked the tireless per- 
sistence and mechanical ingenuity em- 
ployed in tho problems of Irrigation. 
During the nineteenth century, Mehemet 
All Pasha began a gigantic system of 
canals, locks, and weirs. A |>. engineer 
of considerable ability, Mouml Bey. was 
employed to carry out this dJfilcult task ; 
bis great barrage across the Nile, at the apex 
of the delta, is still a very Impressive work ; 
unfortunately the system was a failure. 
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Later, Brit, en^rlnoers undertook the 
management of Irrieration, and in 1002 the 
Nile dam, at the head of the first cataract 
above AswAn, was completed. It had 
been planned to raise the dam to such a 
bolirht that the beautiful temples on the 
Islet of Philco would have been submerged ; 
for five years tJicy were spared, but In 
1907 the dam was raised, and during sev. 
months of the year tlie ruins are no longer 
visible. The chief lakes of E., from W. to 
East, are Marcotis, Edkii, Burins, and 
Menzala ; these lie only a few m. from 
the coast and are shallow and brackish. 
The seven famous natron lakes lie in a 
valley in the desert, 80 m. W.N.W. of 
Cairo. In the prov. of the Fayum is the 
Birket'el-Kerum, 30 m. long and .5 m. 
wide, forming the remains of the Lake i 
Moeiis, which Herodotus believed to have I 
been artificially constructed. Certainly I 
Amenemhat III. completed what his i 
fathers had begun by building a vast em- 
bankment and reclaiming an area of 
40 sq, m., also carrying out a scheme of 
irrigation In connection with this great 
natural reservoir. The climato is ex- 
tremely dry. E. lies in an almost rainless 
area. The days are warm and the nights 
are cool. Jan. is the coolest month. On 
the coast rain falls during the winter 
months, but snow la unknown. In Sinai, 
snow occasionally falls during the winter, 
and heavy storms of rain occur which flood I 
the rocky ravines and drown both men 
and beasts ; these, however, are only | 
occasional and irregular. One Interesting 
feature of the climate is the continuous 
N. wind, which blows throughout the 

? ear, and the sailing boats are thus able 
o ascend the Nile against the strong cur- 
rent. During the spring the Kam^in 
occurs, a hot, dry S. wind laden with 
sand, forming a yellow stifling fog almost 
obscuring tlie sun ; it lasts from one to 
three days. There are 5 large oases or 
fertile placiis in the W. desert, Siwa, 
Baharia, Kharga, Dakla, and Forafra. 
These have been occupied since 1600 b.c. 
Kharga possesses a temple of Ammon, 
built by Darius I., and also other interest- 
ing ruins of the time of the Ptolemies. 
Siwa contains the oracle temple of JupitiT 
Ammon, consulted by Alexander tho 
Great. The tn. is built on tlio rocks and 
has the appearance of a fortress. It was 
used for many years as a place of banish- 
ment for criminals. 

Minerals . — Gold and precious stont's 
were formerly found and mined in the 
lilUs by the Red Sea, The Moslem con- 
quest caused the abandoning of this 
industry. The turquoise mines of Sinai 
are still productive. The first Dymust\ of 
Egyptian kings, about 4777 to 4514 n c., 
possessed these mines and had them 
worked, and from that time down, through 
all the centuries, the turiiuolsos from Sinni 
have been famous. There are emerald 
mines at Jobel Zubara. Salt is obtained 
from LaJee Marootls in largo quantitlas ; 
alum is found in the W. oases ; carbonate 
of soda is taken from the natron lakes ; 
hcematite iron is obtained in considerable 
quantities from Sinai and the Hod Sea 
hills. Porphyry quarries onco existed. 


I writh granite quarries, at Jobol-el-Fatlra, 
and during the Horn, occupation were ex- 
tensively worked. Gold-mining beg^ 
onco more in 1905 at Um Riis and um 
Garalat. The riparian dists. of the lower 
valley of the Nile are Ill-provided with 
workable mineral deposits, with the ex- 
ception of abundant building materials. 
The mineral resources of E. are therefore 
situated in its otherwise barren deserts, 
and this fact has retarded exploration and 
development, though In recent years 
much progress has been made. The prin. 
mineral products in 1946 were petroleum 
(1,282,000 metric tons), phosphate rock 
(294,047 tons), manganese ore, gypsum, 
natron, and sodium sulphate. 

The flora of E. is not of a great or large 
variety. There are no forests or woods, 
and all available land is use for agrio. 
purposes. Date palms grow wherever 
they arc allowed, together with the sunt 
tree and tamarisk, the mimosa, the 
eucal 3 rptus and the cypress, also some few 
others. Tlie rose grows freely, and the 
violet and many kinds of daisies and pop- 
pies. Jasmine is largely grown, being 
much loved by the Arab and Egyptian. 
The famous papyrus Is not now grown in 
E., and the lotus flower (a water lily) 
blooms no longer on the Nile, though 
found in tJio delta and cultivated in private 
gardens. 

Fauna . — The camel and the ass are the 
common domestic am'mals of E. The camel 
is not indigenous, but was introduced at 
an early period. Horses ore few and of 
very inferior type. There are not a great 
variety of wild animals ; the hyena, 
Jackal, and fox are numerous, and wild 
boars are still found In the delta. Wild 
cats and hares abound, and snakes and 
reptiles of various kinds are exceedingly 
numerous. The crocodile and the hippo- 
potarnus, once famous and sacred, no 
longer dwell by the Nile in E. The bird 
life is rich ; vultures, eagles, hawks, and 
buzzards are found in quantities, and 
water fowl in largo varieties, but the 
sacred ibis has gone. The five most 
familiar animals and flowers, usually 
associated with anct. E., ore no longer 
common, i.c. the crocodile and hippo- 
potamus, the papyrus and the lotus, and 
the sacred ibis ; the sixth mo'^t familiar 
object, the beetle (the scarabtens), still 
flourishes in many varieties. 

The population of E. ac wording to pre- 
liminai’y figures of the census of 1947, was 
19,090,000 the number of males being 
only 200,000 less than females. There 
are three distinct elements in the native 
pop. The largest or ‘ Egyptian * element 
is a Hamito-Semitic race, known in the 
rural dists. as fellahin (ploughmen or 
tillers) : a second element fe the Bedouin. 
or nomadic Arabs of the Libyan and 
Arabian deserts, of whom about one-sixth 
are tnio nomads, and the remainder 
seml-sedentory tent-dwellers on the out- 
skirts of the cultivated land and of the 
Nile valley and the Fayum. The third 
element is the Nubian of the Nile volley 
between Aswan and Wadi-Halfa, of mixed 
Arab and negro blood.. The fellahin 
are chiefly Mohammedan in faith, though 
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the Copts (tf.v.), also natives of E., have 
kept their Christiari belief. The fellah is 
a hard-workliur and industrious person, of 
biff build, with a tino oval face, smooth 
black hair (tho head is usually shaved), 
and well-formed features. Tho women 
are often of prreat beauty, botli in form 
and feature, thouffh they lose tluir youth 
early. Tho Copts are racially tho purest 
descendants of the anct. The 

colouring of the fellali varies from a fair 

S ellowisli shade in howt\r E. to a deeper 
)ne in Middle E, and in Upper E. the 
majority are a deep bronze. The Hamitic 
tribes speak a lanffuafre of their own, are 
probably descended from tlie lilmnmycs, 
preserviiiff many uon-islainlc relit^lous 
practices ami reffardioK ttie serpent its 
sacred. The foreiffnors (numbering in 
1937 about 2 10,000) are mainly Gks., 
Turks, Its., ilrit., Fr., SjTians, Levantines, 
and Persimis. Of the total pop. some 
80 per cent are illiterate and live in great 
poverty. Malnutrition and disease are 
rampant. A very high percentage of 
the people suffer from trachoma which 
often ends in blindness ; more than lialf 
have disabling parasitic diseases : some 
15 per cent are malarial and almost ns 
many suffer from various forms of 
venereal disease. Before tho Second 
World War expenditure on public health 
averaged no more than 8s. per head, com- 
pared with £7 in Britain. Jn religion 1) 
out of 10 Egyptians are Muslims, a fact 
which in part explains the remnrkalile 
resignation and even cia'crfulness %Mth 
which the masses endure their lot. Most 
of the people live in scinaJid hamlets of 
flat-roofed hnta, without sanitation, clean 
drinking water or conveniences of any 
kind. The nearby riv, or canal is tho 
public well, washing place and recet»tacle 
for every kind of refuse. Black-robed 
veiled women crouch at their doors 
pounding grain In mortal's or performing 
other primitive chores while the fellah 
labours in the flat lields. whore the rich 
dark soil is threaded by irrigation ditches. 
Desperately ignorant and fauaticallv con- 
servative. the fellafain are the silent, suf- 
fering beasts of burden who uphold tho 
glittering fa^jades of Cairo ami Alexandria, 
^anks to the modem system^ of iniga- 
tlon the production of cotton hiis in- 
creased In E. by more than half in forty 
years and the country is now also self- 
supporting in food ; but whetluT this in- 
crease in food production can offset the 
steady rise in pop., without a drastic re- 
duction in the more profitable cash crop, 
cotton, from which the gixat landlords 
draw much of their wealth. Is one of the 

r ibleras of the future. The chief tus. of 
are Cairo (^.r.), the cap., on tiie E. bank 
of the Nile, built by the Arabs at the 
head of the delta about 12 m. from the 
dJv. of the riv., pop. 2,100,400 ; i^ort Said 
(ffre.), 178,400 : Alexandria (»f.v.), chief 
seaportk 928.200 ; Damletta (g.c.), .^3,000 ; 
lUwetAa (q.v.). 28,000 ; Suez (q.r.), S. en- 


72,400. Other large tns, are Mansftni, 
102,500; Asyfft, 88,700 ; Zagazlg, 82,900 ; 
Mahaila el Kubra, 115,500 ; Damanhur, 
84,900 ; Minya, 69,600 ; Beni Suef, 

56.. 300 ; Giza., 66,200 ; and Gena, 
39,600. Many of the modern tns. are 
built upon the sites of anct. cities referred 
to later in tlio section on antiiiuities. Tho 
great imBistry of E. is agrlo. About 

4.000. 000 acres are under poreunial 
Irrigation, and from these, two to three 
crops can be anun’ally harrested ; the 
land under basin-irrlgation covers 
1,750,000 ac., and only one crop can bo 
grown in tho year. Ootton, rice, and 
sugar are the main summer crops, and 
maize, millet, whiMt, barley, and flax form 
the winter crops. Although modern Irmi 
ploughs and other agrio. machines have 
been introduced, the native woodiui 
plough is still largely used. I ii tho Fay um 
there are lields of roses, grown for rose- 
water and perfumes ; saffron. Indigo, and 
henna are also growni. The cotton 
industry Is inereiKSlng every year, the aver- 
age over 1897 to 1905 was 4;E14,000,O0o ; 
<iver 1924 to 1928 £E45,777,08S. In 
1936-37 the eotton crop exported w.is 
nearly 11 million qantArs (1 qantAr of 
unginned cotton equals 3 1 5 lb. ; of ginned 
cotton, 100 lb.), and supplied nearly 75 
lier cent of the total value of tho exports 
of E. The common fi'uits are tho date, 
fig, orange, citron, grape, banana, pi aeh, 
and apricot. In smaller iiuautitios mclon^ 
ore growm and mulberries, also olives. 
The date is tlie most valuable of ail the 
fruits, formiug one of the chief foods of 
the people. 

The currcnc}/ Is based on a gold stfvmbu d. 
Tho Egyptian pound equals £1 Os. b\(f. 
sterling, divided into 100 piastres. Tluire 
are silver piastres, vnilue 20, 10, 5, ami 2, 
and nickel pieces of 1, L '» tiud i\, of a 
piastre, and in bronze ,'i 5 -«f\d 

For purposes of local gov. tlie chief tns. 
constitute 5 goveruorhips, and the re- 
maining country is divided into fourteen 
provs., fiiithor divided into dlsts. The 
prova. in Lower E. arc : Boheira, includ- 
ing the oasis of iSlwa, Gbarbiya, Mirifttiya, 
Daqahliya, Qalffblya, and Sliarqiya. In 
Upper E. : Giza, Beni-hiuef, Foriyiliji, 
Minya, Asyftt, Girga. Qena, and AswAn. 
For tho Anglo-Egyptiau tSiidan, under u 
govenun’ -genera I npi^oiutcd l>y tho king 
of Egypt with Brit, approval, see Wudan. 

Ediu’uticm on native lines has long befjii 
given in olomentary vernacular scliooL. 
The native system of education is com- 
pleted by the more promising pupils at 
the Azliar Univ. in Oiiro. There ai'e 
nearly 4000 maklabs (oleinentiiry ver- 
nacular schools) with nearly 400,000 male 
and 240,000 female pupils. The gov. 
primary schools give a four yeam^ course 
and prepare for admission to soqrtndary, 
ogric. , and other .special schools, ai'e 

2 univa. with colleges ot medicine ,^aw, en- 
gineering, fine arts, commoroe, aclinoeand 
agric. at Cairo. Much assistanoe^ia given 


Uanoe to the ea>nal% 108,200. in the \ to education by private enteripl^ise and 
mtertoT ot the delta axe a lew flonrUhIng \ henevolence, and foreign sohools abound. 
toB* : tho chief is Tanta. 139,800. The \ Justice. — ^The old native tribunals pre- 

ohieC in. in Upper E. la the ctvp. ot the \ sided over by the Qodis now havo lurLsdlo- 
prov. of Fayum, Medinet-el-Fayuiu, i tion only in matters ot personal biw', such 
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RH Dlarrial(^» or BucoQ»Hion and, parti- 
cularly, in tvakfs, i.e. cliaritablo founda- 
tionH. The Moif^ilis Ilaabiua, reorganised 
in 11)25, de<il with matters of guardian- 
ship ; but in matters of personal law 
other than intestate enccession, non- 
Moslems are, in general, subject to their 
own Patriarchate. In other matters, 
nationals ore justiciablu before the 
National Coui*ta estab. In 1883 ; these are 
summary tribunals for tlM> most part with 
civil jurisdiction in matters up to u iow 
])ecuniary limit and criminal jurisdiction 
in oilenees punishable by imprisonment 
up to tliree years or by Iiiuj. The 
Judicial have similar jurisdic- 

tion. Tliey are presided ovi'r by one 
judge. There are also some UmtiHJu 
Chiral Tribunals, each of the rhainberH 
of which consists of tliroe judges ; and 
three Courts of Appeoi, al- CJairo, As.vht, 
and Alexandria. Civil cases not within 
the competence of the Summary Triliuurils 
are heard In the hrst iiiHlanoe by the 
Central Tribunals, with an appeal to 
Courts of Appeal. Tiie Central Tribunals 
also hear civil and criminal appeals from 
the aummary courts. .Serious crimes are 
tri€^ at the Central Tribunals by three 
judges of the Court of Appeal sitting as an 
Assize Court. In 1931 a separatiO Court 
of Cassaliorn over luid above tJie Courts of 
Appeal was set up. The so-called ‘ tJan- 
tuual ’ Courts, numbering over two huu- 
dred, aud composed of vd. notable.^ with 
a general civil jurisdietion in suits in- 
volving iu> more than £5 and a petty 
criminal jurisdiction were suppressed in 
1930 and thtur jurisdiction tramderred to 
the Summary Tribunals. The Capitula- 
tions W.e. aud see infra) were abolished 
by tlie convention of Moutrebx, winch 
cAiiie into force in 1937. 

I’iie police force, which is adiiiinisttTcd 
by the Ministry of the Interior, embraces 
city and provincial police. The citv 
police muster some 300 oflicers (75 ICuro- 
peaus), about 500 European constables 
and nearly 0000 men, and the strength of 
tlio provincial police is returned at 309 
oUiccrs and 0100 men. 

The army . — The fellah, as a 

soldier, is iLscless without capable oilicers : 
when under g<»od wntrol ho is excellent. 
The anct. comiueats have been attributed 
mainly to iiu'rccnuries. Eor centuries 
foreign Icgunis wore employed, and 
Mohemet Ali was the llrst to use conscrip- 
tion among the fellahs. The system em- 
ployed was so unieh loiithed and di’eudcii 
t^t the poasuuts mutilated thcinstdve> 
rather than bi*come soldiers. Tliey 
blinded tUemselvos in one eye or cut off 
the fingers on their right hand, but even 
this did not save thorn, one-oyod bat- 
talions wore formed, and the men with in- 
jured hands wore lAught to shoot from 
the left shoulder. It was not until 1883 
that a fair system was arranged. In 1885 
an equitable law was made and greatly 
improved upon in 1900. The Army in 
1939 comprised 3 infantry brigades, 2 
squadrons of cavalry, 4 artillery battorlos, 
1 company oi gainson artillery, 1 motor 
maohlne-gun battery and 1 engineer ooni- 
pany. Its total strength was then 12,009. 
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In 1038 E. had an air force of 18 i uad- 

rons. Service Is nomioally comp 

on all Egyptian sutfiects between 19 ana 
27, but certain classes arc exempt, and 
exemption may be purchased for £E20, if 
paid before the ballot. 

Finance. — In 1937-38 tho revenue and 
oxpendituro balanced at ££38,120^09. 
In 1947-48 revenue and e^g^ndituro 
balancml at ££10.3,257,890. The total 
exports in 1937-38 ainoimted to 
£E39, 7 90,000 and UiO total imports to 
£E38,038,000 ; in 194(1 exports were 
£E03,C80,500 and Imports £ES3, 247,800. 
Jn 1943 the consolhlated debt stood at 
£E8(i, 069,840 or, together with Egyj^ian 
Tribute Loans, 2E92,027.029. These 
debts were converted into a National 
Ijoan by a law of Sept. 7. 1943. Tlie new 
loan amounts to £E86,0(J 1,850. 

Uailways. — The prin. lines radiate from 
Cairo to Alexandria (and on to Rosetta), 
Jiamietta, and Ismalla (continuing north- 
wards to j^ort Said and southwards to- 
Suoz). ii'rom C^ro the line runs south- 
wai'ds for a distanoo of over 500 m. to 
.ShcUai, the First Cataract. At this point 
a steamer connexion runs to Wadi Haifa, 
connecting Uie Egyptian State with tho 
Sudan Government Railways. West- 
wards from Alexandria aud near the coa^ 
runs a line to the frontier at Solium, and 
on to Tol>riik, giving the posidbility of 
later linking with Trir>oll. Tho total 
length of Uie Egyptian State Ituilwaya 
(excluding tlie Auxiliary Kailwava of 
I’plJer E. and tho Western Otuses Railway)' 
lu 1915 was nearly 4200 in. Tlio gauge la 
standard (4 ft. 8^ in.), with tiie exception 
of that to the W. oases, which is 2 ft. 5iin. 
gauge. There are two other State-owned 
Hues in E., the Auxiliary Railways of 
Upper E., consisting of 282 m. of standard 
gauge, and the Western Oases Railways, 
a length of 1 10 ui., connecting tlie oasis of 
Ivharga with the Nile Valley. In addition 
to the gov. linos, there are nearly 900 nu 
of light railway.^ exploited by public com- 
panies. A swing bridge, constructed 
alter 1939, across the Suez Canal, estab,. 
connexion between Cairo and Beirut, 
over tho nortiivvard extension of the 
Palestinian railway system from Haifa to- 
Tripoli in Syria, and there is How a oon- 
tiuuous line joining E. and LsUinbul. 

Kjcploration . — The exploration whiclv 
has been oariied on for so n -iio' y'cars by 
Egyptologists, met with a wonderful find 
on Nov. 4, 1922, when an Englishinao«« 
Howard Carter (Qf.r.h iliscoverod the tomb 
of 'ruL-aukii-.:Viiieii in Thebes. The tomb- 
was opened by Carter and the earl of 
Cariuirvou {q.v.) on Nov. 26. Despite the 
lact that the tomb had been ritied senne 
time after the king’s bmiiU, oontonts 
I wer€> found practicallv undamaged and in 
I a wonderful state of preservation. The 
I discovery must be ranked as the most im- 
portant that has yet rewarded the elXorte 
of explorers (stv Tut- an kji- Amen). But 
though so far (1931) this find has dwarfed 
all others before or since, many others, 
valuable to archieologist and hlstoruuv 

liave been mt^^le in the past few yearo. 
In 1025 great interest centred on Sakkara^. 

, where the work begun In 1924 by tho Dept* 
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•of Antiquities in inTestl^atinff the area 
eurroundina the Step Pyramid, the oldest 
stone buildiDer In the world (3rd dynasty), 
reaped its reward in the bringing to light 
of a temple built to commemorate the 
thirty-year Jubilee of King Zoser. There 
were found near the temple a colonnade 
35 yards in length, which seems to have 
formed the main entrance to the piu^mid 
enclosure. This colonnade comprises 
forty-eight columns of white limestone, 
arranged in pairs, and all were originally 
5 metres high and 1 metre in diameter. 
The shafts ore not fluted, like those foimd 
shortly before, but are carved to imitate 
a bundle of reeds. The E. and W. end 
of the colonnade have curious imitation 
doors carved In the masonry of the walls, 
having the appearance of doors swung 
open. In a bay space between the 
columns were found the heads in dlorite 
representing foreign prisoners, and in the 
style of tne so-called Hyksos statues, 
and now regarded as belonging to the 
middle kingdom. The colonnade is' the 
work of Imhotep, the first known archi- 
tect, who was subsequently canonised 
and worshipped as the patron saint of 
wise men and scribes. On the wall near 
by was found the record of a tourist 
eleven centuries B.O., who stated, in a 
fair round hand, that he had taken o 
holiday to see the wonders of Sakkara, 
after having spent sev. years in campaigns, 
of which he was the sole survivor of his 
troop. In 1925 also was found at Deir el 
Bagara, near Thebes, among other things. 
Queen Hatshepsut’s statues. Karnak 
excavations in 1926 disclosed a temple to 
Pharaoh Akhenaton, thus supplementing 
the work begun the previous year w’hen 
two enormous statues of Pharaoh Akhena- 
top were discovered. The area being 
cleared in 1926, six more similar statues, 
having the same grotesque facial and 
bodily characteristics as the first two, 
were unearthed. The temple was found 
behind the statues, and though the exist- 
-ence of the temple bad been recorded by 
hlstori&ns it bud not up to 1926 been 
found. The statues evidently formed the 
-oonrtynrd to the temple, and were in good 
condition. Other finds of 1926 included 
a bronze statuette of a singing girl un- 
^earthed in the remains of Fustat and an 
anct. plough found at Thebes. 

The most notable discovery in 1927 was 
that of the secret tomb of ()ueen Hete- 
heres, mother of Pharaoh Khiife (Cheops) 
y the Boston-Harvard P^xpedition at 
‘Giza; but the mummy itself was not 
found, having evidently been destroyed 
by robbers. What was found was an 
.alabaster canopio box on a wooden tray 
with a perforated pottery howl covering 
the box. The box had four rectangular 
•oompartments, each containing a mass of 
organic matter, probably the Quet*n’s 
viscera removed at the time of muui- 
millcatioD. and the theory is that the 
• officials, dreading the wrath of Pharaoh 
Kbultt If the violation of the nnininiy 
were discovered, conceived the pian of 
reolosiog the sarcophagus as it originally 
•was. before acquainting Pharaoh of the 
cTobbery of the gold and other ornaments. 


The Vienna Academy of Scienoo also made 
finds of tombs near the Qiza pyramids, 
including a group of statuary of Sonab, 
wife and children. The Fayum oasis has 
also proved a fertile hunting field for the 
orclueologlst. I)r. Johnston, the Oxford 
Univ. librarian, coudnoted exo^ivations 
there just before the First World War and 
discovered numerous interesting artlclos 
including women’s vanity ba<^ and chil- 
dren’s toys by no means dissimilar from 
those of to-day. Excavation work has 
been continued there almost without a 
break for many years and as recently as 
1 930 some interesting Rom. remains wore 
found at Tebtimis. The study of Philis- 
tine tombs and Israelitlsh culture has 
been furthered by various discoveries in 
1029 at Tel-el-Amarna. one of genuine 
human interest being that of a child’s 
toy thousands of years old. representing 
a monkey in a chariot drawn by monkeys. 
This was found by the Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Society, which body also found 
there a number of tools, ornaments, and 
weights. In 1932 a fourth pyramid was 
discovered at Giza. 

History. — The origin of the Egyptians 
is still a matter of dispute. It is quite 
probable that they were Semitic, though 
they appear to belong to the Berber type 
of N.E. Africans ; they certainly possessed 
many characteristics of the fair-skinned 
Libyans ; they have no real negroid trace 
about them, though probably there is a 
strain from intermarrying ; thus it is 
likely that they may have been a fair- 
skiimed indigenous race, mixed also with 
people of Asiatic origin, and a certain 
amoimt of negro blood. The earliest 
types, as i)lctured by themselves on monu- 
ments, show men of fine build with no 
trace of the negroid type : the males are 
painted red-brown and the females a light 
yellowish tint. The efflMicRt prehistoric 
remains are at Thebes, viz. so-called 
palajobtliic Hints, rudely chipped, but 
these may have been produced by natural 
forces. On tlio desert implements of 
quite clearly defined form have been dis- 
covered. The Neolithic remains are 
found in considerable ( 4 uan titles and in 
interesting forms and varieties, though 
their tige is doubtful ; the prov. of the 
Fayum is very rich in these relicts. The 
Fgvi>lians apjavir to have learnt the uso 
of mctiils very early ; copper and bronze 
iujjLiuujcnts or a very early date have been 
found. Apparently iron was not familiar, 
or at least not freely worked or used in E., 
although countries such as Syria sent it to 
them as tribute yearly. In the Brit. 
Museum ((‘ase A, first Egyptian room) is 
the body fif a man whose grave was dis- 
covered on the W. bank of the Nile in 
Upper E. ; he belonged to the later Neo- 
lithic age, a relic of remote auliqhity. He 
was buried on his left side with the knees 
drawn up nearly to the chin ; the hair and 
skin are fair, the lingers long and slender ; 
by the side of the body were Hint knives 
and black and red and buff pottery, 
pointing to the belief in the exlstonee of a 
future life even in that prehistoric period. 
The first really historical king Is Mena 
(Menes of the Gks.) ; ho was hing of the 
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anct. empire, a Thinlte from the city of 
This ; he founded the kingdom of white - 
walled Memphis. Mena Is the first king of 
the First Dynasty, i.e. the family or line of 
kings governing successively. Manetho, 
the Egyptian priest historian, who lived 
In the reign of the early Ptolemies, first 
divided the kings of K. into dynasties, 
naming and numbering them ; unfortu- 
nately only fragments remain of his valu- 
able history. Manetho’s list of kings and 
dates Is scarcely trustworthy. Very few 

S eople are agreed os to the actual dates, 
[lere being a slight discrepancy of 2000 
years between the leading authorities in 
the date of the first Dynasty, some per- 
sons placing It os far back as 5809 b.o., 
others as late as 3315 b.c. The following 
table of Egyptian kings, with dates, is a 
rough attempt to place them correctly and 
give some idea of about the time they ex- 
isted. 

The Old Kingdom. — First Dynastu 
(from the city of This) : Menes, or Mena, 
4400 B.c. ; Teta, or Atet, 4366 ; Atethand 
Ata, of whom nothing is known ; Heseptl, 
or Semti, 4266 * Somen-Ptah, or Semsu, 
4200. Second Dyncisty (from the city of 
This) : Neter-baii, or Kha-Sokheinui, 

4133 ; Ka-ka-ii (?), 4100 (Ra-Neb may bo 
the same) ; Uetep-Sekhemui (?) ; Bu-en- 
Neter (I), 4066. Nam<w have been found 
of kings of this dviiOi.ty oi vviirun at present 
very little has been discovered, such as 
Uatclmos, Senta, Nefertkara, Noferkase- 
ker, Hetchefar, Bebi, or Tchntchai. 
Third Dynasty (from Memphis) : Ncb-ka, 
3900 ; Zeser, or Tor-sa, 3806. Other 
names appear as kings of this dynasty but 
details are wanting. lleU'Nekht, 
Tcheser-Teta, Setches, and Nefer-ka-Ra- 
Huni. The dates of these kings have not 
been settled yot. Fourth Dynasty (from 
Memphis) : Sneferu, 3766 ; Khufii, or 
Cheops, 3733 ; Khaf-Ra, or Chepbren, 
3666 ; Men-kau-lia, or Mykorinos, 3033. 
Other kings ore identified with this 
dynastv, Tet-f-Ra, placed between Khufu 
and Khof-Ra, Shepseskaf probably suc- 
ceeded Meu-kau-Ra. Fifth Dynasty 
Elephantine) : Us-Kaf, or User-kaf, 
3566 ; fcJahu-Ra, 3533 ; Uscr-en-Ua-An, 
3433 ; Tat-ka-Ra, or Assa, 3366. Other 
kin^ of this dynasty are, Kahoa. Netcr- 
ari-ka-Ra, Shop-ses-ka-Ra, Kha-nefcr- 
Ra, Mem-kau-Horu, and Unas, 3333. 
Sixth D^masly (from Memphis) : 

3300 ; Pepi I., or Ra-Meri, 3233 ; Queen 
Men-ka-lta, or Nitocrls, 3000. Other 
kings of this dynivsty arc : Userka-Ra, 
Mer-en-Ua, Nefer-ka-Ka, or Pepi 11., and 
Mer-on-Ra Tchefau (0 Em-sa-F. Seventh 
Dynasty (from Memphis) : very little is 
known of this dyn.usty at present; it 
appears tn have possessed seventy kings in 
as many days. Eighth Dynasty (from 
Memphis) : apparently had twenty-seven 
kings, of whom wo have discovered 
nothing. Ninth and Tenth Dynasties 
appear to have had nineteen kings oacn, 
of whom we know nothing. Eleventh 
Dynasty (the Old Theban). 

The Middle Kingdom. — ^Antefa, 2600 or 
2700. Many names belong to this 
dynasty, but up to the present time very 
little has been discovered about them; 


I many of them end with the name of 
Monthu-hetop. Banhk-ka-Ra (c. 2500) 
! appears to have arranged the first voyage 
to the land of Pimt. Tioelfth Dynasty 
(from Thebes) : Ameoemhat 1., 2406 ; 
IJsertscn I., 2433 ; Amenen^at II., 2400 ; 
Usertsen II., 2370 or 2366 ; Usertsen III., 
2340 or 2333: Amenembat lll^ 2300 ; 
Amenembat TV., 2265 ; Queen Sebek* 
Nefemt-Ra, 2255. Tlve thirieeniht four- 
teenth^ fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
Dynasties tire exceedingly diflicult to make 
clear, os so very little Is known. The 
thirteenth Dynasty apparently reigned 
at Thebes, and Sebokhotep 1. was its first 
king. 

The Ilyksos, the shepherd kings, prob- 
ably nomad Semites, invaded E. and 
estab. themselves, during the Fourteenth 
Dynasty to Xois. The fifteenth is purely 
a Ilyksos dynasty ; some of thoir names 
were SaUitis, Been, Apachnas, Apopbis, 
Yaunas, and Asses. The Seventeenth 
Dynasty saw the end of the Hyksos. 

The New Empire. — Eighteenth Dynasty 
(from Thebes) : Aahmes I., or Amasis I., 
1635 ; Amenhotep 1. (?) ; Tehutimes I., 
or Thothmes (Tethrnosis) I., 1590, ? 1550 ; 
Tehutimes II., or Thothmes II., 1565 (?) ; 
(iueen Hatshepsu, 1552 ; Tehutimes 111., 
or Thothmes 111., 1530 ; Amenhotep II., 
1500 ; Tehutimes IV., or Thothmes IV., 
J470. Amenhotep HI. (the Meinnon of 
the Gks.), 1455, ? 14.')0 ; Amenhotep IV., 
or Khun-Aton, or Akhnaton, 1420 (?); 
Saa-Nekht (?), 1400 ; Tut-ankh-Amen (?), 
1390 ; A1 (?), 1380 : Hop-em-heb, 1368 
(?). Nineteenth Dynasty (from Thebes) : 
Ramoses I., 1365, ? 1370 f Seti I., 1355 ; 
Uamesos II. (the Sesostns of the Gks.), 

I 1345 (?) ; Meneptah, or Merenptah, 1285 ; 

! 8cti II., or Merenptah, 1250 ; Twentieth 
t Dynasty (from Thebes) : Set-Nekht, 
1235 ; Arsu, or Ariser, probably a Syrian 
conqueror; Rameses III., 1225. After 
this successive Rameses continue to 
twelve, the thirteenth prince of the name 
was murdered or died, aud Ilcr-Hor, the 
priest, succeeded. Twenty-first Dynasty : 
E. was divided at this period. Kings of 
Tarns : iSmoiides, Pasebkhanut I., Amon- 
cn-Apt, Sa Amen, Pasebkhanut 11. 
Kings of Thebes : lier-ilor or Uor-Horii, 
Piaukhl, Painctcliem 1., Skiinetcliom II., 
Masaherth, Men-Kheper-Ra, Palnetchem 
HI. Twenty-second Dynasty (from Bub- 
astis) : iSliashanq I., or Shishah, 945, i 
950; Uusarken. or Osorkeu I. (?) ; 
Tlickcletb I. (?) ; Osorken JI. and others 
((). Twenty-third JJy nasty (from Tanis) : 
ivta-Bast (i), 766 ; O.sorkcn HI. ; Pian- 
klil, king of N. Sudan, wa.s reigning at the 
same time. Turnty-foiirth Dynasty 
(from Sais) : Bakenrciicf (the Bocchoris 
of the Gks.) (?). Other kings are ascribed 
to this dynasty, ot whom nothing is 
known. Twenty-fifth Dynasty (from 
Niiliia) : Shabaka. or So, 700 (i). Other 
kings are named, but their liist, is stlU 
obseupo. Twenty -sixth Dynasty (from 
Saus) : Psamthok 1.. or Psamraotlchus, 
666 (1) ; Neku II.. 610, ? 612 : Psamthek 
II., 594 ; Uah-Ab'Ra, or Hophra, or 
Apries, 593 ; Aahmes II., or Amasis 11., 
570 (?) ; Psamthek HI.. 526 (I ), Tu^nty- 
seventh Dynasty (from Persia) : Cainbyses, 
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527 ; Darius I., 521 ; Xerxes I., 48C. 
There are other klURs of this dynasty, 
some Persian, some Libyan, some native 
princes ; seo historical record below. 
TuTrUy-eighth Dynasty (from Suis) : Amon- 
rut, a native prince, 405 (?), 300 (?). 
Ttoenty-ninth Dynasty : five kinps of small 
importance. Thirtieth Dynasty (?). : 
Nokht-ilcru-Hebt, 378 (?). Some few 
others, unknown, belouffinsr to this 
dynasty. Thirty-first Dynasty : Ochus, 
or Artaxerxes III., 340 (Oi 358 (0; 
Alexander the Great, 332. 

The Ptolemaic Pennd, 304. There aro 
thirteen Ptolemies, follomtd by Cleopatra 
and her son, Ptolemy XIV. 

The Pom. PerUxi, 30 B.o. 

The Moslem Conquest^ a.d. 639. 

This table of dynasties ^ives a small 
idea of the rtilors of K., and below is a 
shoi't record of the most important events 
of the iHJSt known periods, but it must be 
remembered that every year the atuirch of 
the archieoloirifet is rewarded with fresh 
facts coming: to ligrht which may alter the 
time and even the name of the chief 
actors in many of these events. Tlic Urst 
dynastic king of E. was Mena, called 
Menes by the Gks. 'rradition says he 
founded l^Iemphis ; he also united the N. 
and S. kingdoms. The name of Aha has 
l)een Ideu titled with Menes. Ho resided 
at Abydos as well as at Memphis. His 
tomb was discovered at Abydos, a large 
brick'liued pit with props to support an 
inner lining of wood. Tradition asserts 
that he was slain by a hippopotamus. 
The great interest W'hich centres on this 
king and his whole dynasty io due to the 
remarkable stage of civilisation the coun- 
try had reached. The furniture of inlaid 
ivory and ebony, the carved akibasi^r 
vessels, and the copper-^vork, also the 
wonderful skill of the gold-workers, ex- 
amples of which have been dlscov'ered, 
prove how far advanced the Egyptians 
were already at the early date of about 
4400 B.c, Hieroglyphic writing was 
conttng then into common use, and a 
state religion and priestly organisation 
were fully regulated and astab. During 
the third Dynasty, Tchc*i«r (or Zoser) 
built the great step pyramid at Sakkarah. 
The great Sphinx of Giza may have been 
built during this dynasty, though some 
authoritiee attribute it to the fourth. It 
is interesting here to state that when the 
king became (as Mencs) ruler of Upper 
and Lower E. the red crown of the delta 
was worn outside the white helmet of the 
kingdom of the valley ; this curious head- 
dress of royalty has become familiar to 
all who see the various statues in muheuins. 
The wceua worn by kings w as the model 
of the African cobra or asp whose name 
* Oupo * signifies king. It was represented 
with the body erect and the hood ex- 
panded. The fourth dynasty kings were 
the great builders of pyramids (q.v. ). The 
first King Sneferu finally estab. the penio- 
sula of Sinai as part of the Egyptian 
dOzntnion, with Its rich copper aini tnr« 

K i mines. Cheops or Khuf a built the 
Pyramid. His reign seems to have 
bsen marked by oppres^on of his people. 
l^SMUtloa says the temples were closed 
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and private labour ceased, so that all 
persons could be employed to build the 
Great Pyramid. Khaf-Ra, the Chephren 
t)f the OkH., built the Secjond Great 
I'ytamid : ho also appears to have been an 
oppressor of his people. The Third Great 
Pyramid was built by Men-kau-Ra. 
Many legenda attach themselves to this 
king ; he appears to have been l>eloved 
by his people ; the temples were re-opened 
and the people n‘tnmed to labour at their 
proper occupations. During the Fifth 
Dynasty few groat monuments were built. 
The Palermo Stele or Stone, engraved 
with various events and the names of 
^ome i»rc-dynrtstic kings, lu-longs to thle 
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period, al.so the papyrus of accounts and 
the Proverbs of Ptah-botop. Some tradi- 
tions places io the Sixtii Dynasty Queen 
Men-ka-Ua, tlie Nitocris of Herodotus, 
round whom have gathered many legends. 
Some of the pyramids at Sakkara were 
built during this dynasty, also the red 
granite Sphinx of Tunis. The city of 
white wails received its later name of 
Memphis at this time. Herkiif, a prince 
of Elephantine, who iod many euecoasffil 
caravan expeditions, brought firozn the 
land of Punt by way of the. Red Sea a 
dancing dwarf to please the bow king, PepI 
11., whose letter of boyish delight to Her- 
kuf is fully engraved on the facade of Uie 
latter's tomb. During th^ Eleventh 
Dynasty Sankh-ka-Ra despatched a suc- 
cessful expedition to the land of Piint, 
bringing back spices and scented gums, 
muon prised by the E^mtlans for the pur* 
pose of embalming. The Twelfth Dynasty 
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oAtab. the power of Thebes after a 
period of anarehy. llio monuments of 
this period are mimeroiw and of splendid 
desllfn and workmanship- The preat 
temple of Amen at Thebes .was built, 
and the i»ap.vrus of Amcnorahat I., con- 
ia ininK the famous instructions to his son, 
belouirs to this dynasty. These kings 
were great irrigators, and Amenoinhat 111. 
completed the work of Lake Moeris ; 
be also built the Irtbyrinth at Hawara. 
Art, sculpture, orohitocturo, and tmde 
nourished dm lng his reign ; many 
interesting buildings and stfitucs belong 
to this period, also very beautiful jewel- 
lery. The following ]icriod of the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, liftoenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth Dynasties is a time of 
doubt and confusion. Throe or four 
hundred year.'^ seem the probable time of 
the whole of these dynasties, and the Fif- 
teenth Dynasty seems to mark the arrival 
of the llyksos, or shepherd kings, who in- 
vaded K. and apparently comiuerod her 
without a blow. Manetho in his hist, 
de-scribes them as the foreign Phcnnloian 
kings. Josephus calls them tlio children 
of Israel. It is almost certain tliese 
people were Asiatic, possibly a uonuulio 
tribe from the Syrian desert, but this 
matter is still obscure, and the problem 
remains unsolved. The l itter haired of 
the Egyptians lor these in\a<lers roused 
Diem at last to a more martial spirit, and 
the tlnal and complete expulsion of the 
llyksos opened one of tho most glorious 
periods of Egyptian hist. Relics of the 
llyksos are vc*ry scitree. They wore 
termed Rarbarians by tlie Egyptians, and 
Josephus (luotes from Manetho, ‘ Wc had 
formerly a king whose name w<is Tlruaios. 
In his time it came to pass. I know not 
how, that God was displetwed with us, and 
there came up from the Erust in a .strange 
manner men of ignoble race, who had the 
eouildence to invade our country and 
oasily subdued it by their power without a 
battle.* Probably tho horse and tlio war- 
chariot were introduced into E, by the 
Hyksos. The princes of Thebes ^^ho wore 
vas^s of the Hyksos at hist revolted. 
One named .Seqcncn-Ila III., wlio was 
married to nn Egyjitian princass of pure 
blood, determined to thrfiw oft the yoke of 
the Rarborian. The llyksos king ordered 
him to worship tlicir god vSntekli ; he re- 
fused, and the war of independence began. 
Seqenon-Ra appears to have been a deter- 
mined man of grc'ut courage ; iviien his 
mummy was discovered at Deir-el-Raliri, 
and subsequently unrolled at Cairo, tho 
skull was hacked anil split, the lower jaw- 
bone was broken and there were other 
large woimds ; obviously he had died 
fighting for his country's freedom. IHs 
soiip Ka-mee, continued the bitter struggle, 
and at last Aahmos. or Amasis, 1. captuhnl 
the stronghold of the llyksos at Avaris 
and oxp^ed tho Rarbarians. Aalimes 
became the founder of tho Eighteenth 
DVnoaty. This king rebuilt the temples 
and the cities ruined by the Hyksos, and 
at last estab. law and order. He was a 
great soldier, and fought successfully in 
Syria and In Nubia. Once move £. be- 
oame a strong rich country. Amenhotep 


I., his son and suooessor^ fonnded the 
brotherhood of the Priests of Amen. 

Thothmes I,, or Tehutimes I., followed 
Amenhotep ; this great warrior king sub- 
dued Cush, OP Nubia, tixod the boundary 
of his kingdom at the fourth cataract, and 
carried his armios victoriously to the 
Euphrates. He built on to the Theban 
temple of Ammon or Amen at Koruak 
(q.v.), which gradually became the laigest 
temple In the world, ffe was the first king 
to be bmlod in tho valley of the tombs 
of tho kings of Thebes. Thothmes II., 
who succeeded, married his half .sister, 
Hatshepset ; after her husband’s death 
she becjniiie sole queen of E. Thothmes 
HI., her nephew, was nominally king 
also. Hatshepset was a woman of forceful 
eharactc*r, and her father’s military genius 
appears to have descended to her, and in 
her capable hands many warlike expedi- 
tions were successful ly carried out. She 
was a great builder, among her works be- 
ing the famous temple or Oolr-el-Bahri. 
Her design w'os to imike a paradise for 
the god Amen, and a hirgo expedition to 
Punt was organised to obtain the neces- 
sary Incense trees and sF>iees. A fleet was 
sent off and reached Punt in safety, re- 
turning laden with ivory, gold, ebony, 
myrrh, dog-headed apes, leopard-skins, and 
t hirty-one inconse trees. These trees wore 
planted on the tcrracos of the temple for tho 
plcasura of the god. This famous queen 
iHually dressed os a man, but allowed ber- 
holf to be described as a woman in her in- 
scriptions. On her death Thothmes 111. 
became sole king ; one of liis first a<'ts vvajs to 
defiuic tho late queen’s monuments and itj- 
place her namo eitlier by bis own or his 
father’s. Ho seems to have been filled with 
rage and hate at tho very thought of her, re- 
garding herasausurper of his rights. Afraid 
of lier during her life, his only revenge at her 
death was an act of vandalism utterly un- 
worthy of the great warrior king he after- 
wards became. Thothmes III. built an 
eiiorijious number of temples both at. 
1 Memphis, Abydos, Denderoh, Coptos, 
etc., bis greatest work being tho colonnade 
at Karnak ; bo also sot up sev. magnifle-ont 
(tbolisks. liis conquests had mode the 
country excc^Kliugly rich. His oa-mpalgns 
in tho revolted Syria, in Libya, and 
J'ltlilopia were splendidly sucoosaful ; he 
secured the Phoenician porta, and Crete, 
Cvprus, and the /Egeau Isles sent ann. 
tnbuto to him. Ho died at a very ad- 
vanced ago ; his mummy was wrapped 
m a fine linen sheet iii'^cribed with the 
lO-lth chapter from the Rook of the Dead. 

After the unimporLint reigns of two 
kings followed Amenhotep HI., the Hexu- 
nun of the Gks., one of the richest kilims 
K. ever saw*. Tho country was now at me 
height of her splendour and prosperity. 
Thiy, the wife of Amenhotep, w’os a very 
beautiful and remarkable woman. It is 
not yet perfectly certain whether she wos 
a Syrian by birth, but she certainly seems 
to have been of foreign extraction. Her 
father, Yuaa, may have been a Byrian, 
and her mother, Thuaa, an £g:^tian. 
AmenUotep'a buildiiigs were very exten- 
sive. Among them are the Apis chapels 
at Sahkarab, tho temple to the Theban 
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Triad at Luxor, ooe of tho finest monu- 
ments of Thebes. He also built a famous 
palace on tho W. bank of tho riv., under 
the Theban hills, with a larfire pleasure 
lake for his beloved queen, Thiy ; it must 
have been a place of great beauty. The 
excavations there have brought to light a 
dim Idea of this age of wealth and luxury ; 
among other thlui^ of interest found in the 
palace were bath-rooms, eight la number, 
properly drained. The two great Colossi 
known to the Gks. as the Colossi of Mem- 
non were carved for Amenhotep : they 
represent himself seated, and look out over 
the W. plain of Thebes ; one was famous 
from a sound which was said to issue from 
it at dawn Amenhotep was succeeded 
by his son Amenhotep IV^. Ho was only 
a child at his father's death, and his 
mother, Thiy, took over the control of 
the state. Her own ideas of religion may 
have influenced her son : though she was 
too wise actually to break with the power- 
ful priests of Amen, it is certain she wor- 
shipped Aton or the one Qod. 

Amenhotep IV. (Akhnaton) stands out ] 
as a most sigmifleant individual in human , 
hist. This boy, so delicate and probably 
an epileptic, was a monotheist, and | 
taught this religion to his people. He 
was an idealist, and the new religion swept 
away the anct. superstitions and the great 
multitude of gods with their ceremonies 
and traditions ; in their place he preached 
simplicity, honesty, and purity, a code of 
morality hardly exceeded by the later 
teaching of Christianity. Hla god was not 
a person, ho was an essence, tho source of 
life and eternal love. In the face of the 
anct. traditions of E. and in a land which 
was utterly prlest-iidden, this bov-klng 
set up his beautiful fait^. He called it 
* The heat-whlch-Is-In-Aton,’ and sym- 
bolised It by the sun, the giver of joy and 
energy. He changed his name from 
Amenhotep to Akhnaton, so that the word 
Amen might not be connected with it. 
He married only one wife and strove to 
teach his people the sanctity of marriage. 
He built tne city of Tel-el-Amama purely 
for the worship of Aton. Egyptian art 
now underwent a great change ; Akh- 
naton wished to be represented really and 
not conventionally, and his monumental ] 
pictures are utterly different In style from 
the previous Egyptian art. On the death 
of ms mother ho broke ilnally with tho 
powerful priesthood of Amen, and retired 
to Khuaton or Tel-el-Amama. Here he 
developed his creed, and lived entirely in a 
world of ideals and dreams. One of the 
hymns ho wrote to Aton is of exceeding 
beauty, and Is strai^ely similar to Psalm 
civ. [see A. £. P. Welgall, The Life tmd 
Times of Akhnaton, 1910). The king hav- 
ing practically retired from his kingdom, 
tho inevitable happened. Whilst ho was 
preaching love and peace, red war knocked 
at the outposts of his empire ; in vain his 
oremors sent for help, one bv one the 
ard won victories of his fathers were 
forgotten, and enemies and plunderers 
begui to show themselves unafraid. Thus 
the empire of E., greatest in the world dur- 
izur his father's reigiK osumbled to pieces, 
wfiUe he dreauned in Tel-el-Amama. Syria 


revolted and intrigued with the advancing 
Hittites. He had no son to succeed him, 
and he died at the early age of thirty-flvo. 
The kings who followed him were of slight 
Importance until Hor-em-heb became the 
Pharaoh. Mention should, however, be 
made of Tut-ankh-Amen, son-in-law of 
Akhnaton, whom he bad assisted in his 
religious reforms. His reign, c. B.o. 1358- 
c. 1350, appears to have lasted only from 
5 to 0 years. His is among the best 
known names In Egyptian antiquity from 
the Important discoveries in his tomb. 
Little Is actually known of his life. 
He re-estab. Thebes as his cap. and, 
it la said, formally restored its old reli- 
gion. He v^os buried In the valley of the 
kings at TJjebes. llor-om-lieb was a prac- 
tical soldier and a worshipper of Amem 
Akhanton was regarded as a criminal 
heretic by him, and wherever tho name 
Aton occurred It was effaced. When 
Akiinaton’s mummy was discovered it was 
foimd that bis name had been erased from 
both colfin and wrappings ; since It was 
nameless, tho priests of Amen felt satisfied, 
because to the Egyptian the nameless soul 
was homeless and a wandering shadow 
without rest throughout eternity. 

One of the most interesting discoveries 
of this reign are the tiiblets of Tel-el- 
Amama: they were found In the city 
ruins ; they are nearly all written in 
Semitic dialect and in tho cuneiform char- 
acter. They consist chiefly of letters from 
Amenhotep to various royal persons and 
from foreign kings to Thiy and Amenhotep. 
and are of the greatest value and interest 
for tho hist, of Palestine and N. Syria at 
this period. Kameses I. was tho founder of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, he was probably 
a distant relation to Hor-em-hob : hJs 
two years were spent in severe fightiug. 
His son, Setl I., succeeded him. SeU 
was a soldier ; and his campaigns against 
Palestine, Syria, Libya, and the Sudan 
were successfid, and he returned home 
laden with spoils. He continued the 
building of temples, and added seventy- 
nine columns to the hall of columns at 
Karnak. He reopened tho copper mines 
of Sinai, and built many good roads. 
He commenced a beautiful temple at 
Abydos, but died before it was finished. 

lie %vas aiif'ceeded by Kameses II., the 
Sesostris of tho Gks., who had been asso- 
ciated with his father on the throne for 
some years. He is frequently called ‘ the 
Great,' but he must rank below his father 
in the eyes of hist. He was a vigorous 
and able king, but possessed of the most 
amazing vanity and ambition. His 
pride, his cruelty, and his appalling ex- 
travagance sapped the strength of E. 
Tho various wars undortakea by Rameses 
were successful, and the commemoration 
of his victories was lavishly carved on 
every temple. The Khetja (Hittites), 
whose ever-increasingpoweryas a menace 
to the empire, were not oonqnered by him, 
but a treaty was arranged by which each 
country was sworn not to ‘molest the 
other’s ter. Rameses built the rock- 
hewn temple of Abn-Simbel, the temple of 
Bet-al-Wali. and the Ramesseum at 
Thebes, with many others. All over the 
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land bis name Is found oair^ed In many 
building that ho did not build, for he 
placedhls name on these that the people 
to come might believe he was the greatest 
king of B. His harem was enormous, 
and he was the father of nearly a hundred 
sons and fifty-nine daughters. Ho lived 
to a groat a^o, and his long oppressive 
rule left £. impoverished and suffering 
from an incurable doclino. The gathering 
hosts of tlie enemy waited at the gates. 
£. never again took her place as the 
strongest nation, Mer-en-Ptah, the thir- 
teenth son, succeeded him ; the eldest son 


the country fell into a state of anarchy, 
and the kings following were of little im- 
portance. 

The founder of the Twentieth Dynasty 
was Rameses 111. His father Setenkhot 
appears to have driven a Syrian invader 
from the throne and restored the mon- 
archy. Hameses once more ostab. a cer- 
tain amount of order, and drove out his 
enemies. His greatest victory was over 
the confederation of people from Cyprus, 
Crete, Philistia, and the N. shores of the 
Mediterranean combined with the Lib- 
yans. They divided their forces and 
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died before his father ; this prince, called 
Kha-em-uost, was reported to bo a 
mo^olan and dlied with learning. Mer- 
en-Ptah is supposed to be the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. Ho ^vas nearly sixty 
when he came to the throne. Among the 
records of his victories is a reference to 
the conquest of the Israelites in Palestine, 
proving that there were people of that 
name already living in Palestine. His 
reign was full of wars against the en- 
croaching enemies. The Libyan war, in 
which he was victorious, once more saved 
E. from being overwhelmed. Ho ap- 
pears to have ooen an excellent general, 
though an old man at the time of his 
victories. His mummy was disoovered 
in the tomb of Amenhotop II., and when 
unrolled showed the placid face of a stout 
old man with the high-bred aristocratic 
features of bis fathers. After his death 
comes a period of misery and trouble; 


attacked E. by land and sea. Rameses, 
however, outwitted them, and won the 
famous naval battle near Pelusium and 
overthrow the land league with much 
slaughter. This king was evidently a man 
of some ability ; his life-work was to re- 
store the prosperity of his country. He 
kept two large fleets for trading purposes, 
oue in the lied Sea and one in the M^iter- 
ranean, and grreatly Inoroased the declining 
commerce of E. After his death aev. 
klugs followed of small importance, all 
named Rameses. lost, Rameses 

XI 1., was utterly priest-ridden, and the 
country had become poor and oppressed. 
On his death Her-Hor, the high priest of 
Amen, seized the throne and probably 
murdered the young prince, Rameses, a 
lad of great promise, who is heard of no 
more ; so pathetically ends the long line 
of kinira begun some two centuries before. 
After the accession of Her-Hor, B. became 
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divided, with two kloKS mliug at the same 
time, one in Upper and one In Lower B. ; 
ficreat confusion followed, and not until the 
founder of the Twenty -eecond Dj'uasty 
came to the throne was there any king 
of importanc-e. He was Sliiiahana I., 
the Hhishak of the Book of Kinurs ; he 
invad*‘<l Palestine and sacked JeriHnlem. 
He filled all the chief posts in the gov. with 
members of the i*oyal family, so that 
prostmtly K. became a lantl of i»etty kinm. 
In the reign of Shashnnq HI., PlankhI, tho 
king tif N. Sudan, Invaded K. and eon« 
quered her. The Twenty -fourth Dynasty 
from Sais contains tlio King Bakenrenef, 
the Bocchoris of the Dks. ; ho was sup- 
poaoii to he a great law -giver. Shabaka, 
the Ethiopian, who siu ceeilLMl him. Is said 
to have defeated Flakenrcnef and burnt 
him alive, an appalling crime in tho eyes of 
the Egyptians. At the end of this Ethio- 
pian dynasty, Thebes was sacked by the 
Assyrians. Psamthek (or Paammetlchus) 
1. from Sals Is the first king of the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty ; ho restored Thebes and 
estab. some order. Nekau, who -succeeded 
him, led an army against Syria, and on the 
way slow Joslah, King of Judah, hut was 
defeated by Nobuchaduezzar H. His son 
Psamthek II. found time during his short 
reign to repair the templcvS. His son, 
Haa-ab-Ra, the Phamoh lloplira of tho 
Bible and tho Aprlos of tho (rks., suc- 
coeded him on the thnme. Thw king 
made an expedition to Syria purposing to 
a,saist Zedeklah, King of .ludah, but failed 
to arrive in tirius and .lenisalem fell into 
tho hands of NoluK hadnezzar II. The 
remnant of the pe<j]de who esenped fled 
to E. carrying Jereiniali, the prophet, 
with them. Haa-ab-lla was dethroned 
by his own people, and Aaiiiuos, or i 
Airuisls II., who was a general in the army, 
became king. Haa-ab-Ra w'an slain by 
an arrow wliile watching a fight from his 
^llcy, though some suy ho was strangled 
by order of Aahnies. ,The son of Aabmes 
wa? Psamthek HI., wlio reigned only six 
months. 

The Persian king, (‘auibyses, now in- 
vaded E. and coiupieretJ her. Tradition 
says that Psamthek was forced by Cam- 
byses to drink bullock’s blood In «»lght of 
the people so that ho died , tu }ni> rase 
he was almost oerUnnIy murderod, and 
B. became a Persian prov. This closes 
the hist, of the Phnniohs ; the fate of the 
ont^; glorious land of E. now hn in the 
hands of tho half-insane and uludly cruel 
king of Persia, who hoa]ie<l riils(*ry and 
insults on hjs victims. Fr^uu the \’uriou8 
legends and records conoeuiiiig him, the 
man appears to us only as an inhuman 
brute. Having married two of Ids sisters, 
ho took the younger tc* E. with him and 
slow her for grieving over the death of her 
brother, 8mordis, whom he had prt'vdously 
murdered. He desecrated the Uunples of 
B., and the Egryptlans believed ids in- 
creasing fits of mildness were due to jv curse 
because ho wounded the sucred calf * tho 
Apis.* His suoooHsor, Darius I., appears 
to have boon a less oppi^assive ruler, and 
more iooHned to oondilate the native pop. 
Ho atiuiQiiraged the Eg^^tian priesthoods 
restored their tomplesand built fresh ones. 


The full titles of the Pharaohs were 
adopted by him and his auooessops, but 
the hatred smoiilderiug In tho heart of 
the Egyptians for B.*s conquerors could 
not appreciate these things. Tho country 
now was not strong enough to combine in 
a national revolt. In 486 n.c. they rose 
against Xerxes, who speedily crushed the 
rebellion. Later on Amyrteeus of .Sals 
revolted siietx'srt fully against Darius ll., 
and for perhaps sixty years E. was once 
more Independent. Neetnnebiis II. was 
tho last native king of E. Artavorxos III., 
or Ochns, the PerHltm, subdued E. finally 
with great bnitalitv. Her condition now 
beeamo so iidscrablo that Alexander the 
Great was welcomed as a deliverer. 

After tho victory of Issiis, Alexander 
travelled to Memphis and from there 
marched to the oasis of Siwa to worship 
at tho oracle of Jupiter Ammon. He also 
founded the port of Alexandria. In the 
div. of his conquests, E. fell to the share 
of one of his generals, Ptolemy, son of 
Lagus, who founded the Ptolenmlo 
D>ma‘<ty. Under tho rule of the Ptolemies, 
in spite of heavy taxation, E. once more 
prospei-cd. Ptolemy I., or Soter I., com- 
menced tho famous library and musemn 
at Alexanilria. He wrote a hist, of 
Alexander’s campaigns, and ho Introduced 
the worship of Serapln. l*toleiiiy II., 
I'hiladelphus, built the lighthouse at 
Alexandria known as IMnu’os, regarded as 
one of the seven wonders of the world. 
Tho splendour of his court was famous. 
Manetho tho priest wTote his hist, of E. 
during this reign. Ptolemy III., Euer- 
getes IT., left more monuments than his 
fathors, among them the temple of Edfu, 
finisiied by Ptolemy IX. IHolerny IV. 
was merch" a debauchee, and the decline 
of the Ptolemaic klng4pm br^an during his 
misrule. In the reign of Ptolemy V., who 
came to the throne at five years old, E. 
suffered from a series of Incomp^itent 
regents. When tho child gnuv to man- 
hood his chief ploaHiiro seemed to bo 
athletic ganu's and hunting. During his 
roigii tho suppression of native rebellions 
was reiriaikiiblc for their cruelty and 
t^nnny. While Ptolemy V. was quite a 
child, the chic^f ]iric-'t-i mot in council at 
Memphis and passed a decree ordering 
that special honours bo paid to this king. 
This decree was dul\ carried out and in- 
scribed on stono Rtelcs. The Rosetta 
stone, now in the Brit. MuHciim, which 
was dug up by M. Boussurd In 1 798, is one 
of those Btelca, Its name Is derived from 
the place where it wiis foimd. It is of 
especial interest and value, liecause It was 
inscribed in hieroglyphic, demotio, and 
Gk., and oonsequontly holpid materially 
to decipher the hieroglj phies. I^temy 
VI., Philometer, reigned Joifitly wi^ his 
brother I*tolomy VII., EurgStes II., nick- 
named l^hyskou. Tho Iniant son of 
Phlluiueter, Ptolemy VI 11.. murdered, 
and Ptolemy IX., Ids uncle isilnd murderer, 
seized the throue a,nd raorridd the mother 
of the littlo king. I^ten ly UK. was a num 
utterly vile in his habits and In himself. 
I>uziDg hia reign he (Intshod the temi^ 
of Bkuit and repaired manv 6ther temples 
both in E. and Nubia. l%>leniy X. was 
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murdered by the people, and an lllegiti* 
mate eon of Soter II. was chosen as 
Ptolemy XI. ; ho was called Auletes, the 
tliite-player. Rome supported this man, 
and after he was driven out by popular 
hatred, restored him. On his death he 
left the kimydom to his eldest son, ajred 
ten, Ptolemy Dlonrsiis, who was married 
to his sister Cleopatra, when she was 
barely seventeen years old. 

These two children ruled jointly nndor 
the care of the Ronian Senate. The Kreat 
j'ompey was appointed their guardian. 
Pompey was murdered oil l^liisium by 
order of the boy-kinp:, who had supceedod 
in btuiishinjy his beaiitiftil and troublesome 
sister. Cleopatra bad withdrawn to 
Syria to make preparations to recover 
Jier rinrhts by force ; thence she went 
lo Romo and met Julius Cjcsar. One 
legend asserts Unit at tier command she 
was wrapt up in a bundle of rugs and 
skins and sent as a r»resent to ("jrsar ; lior 
singular btmity and ciiarm overcame his 
scruples and lie rtssolved to idace her on 
tlie throne of E. It is certain that ho 
undertook the war fop the purpose of 
reiastating hop. In 48 B.c. ho landed 
in K., havlni? defeated I'tolcmy, who 
jierlshed in the naval battle oil Alexandria. 
Cleopatra was replaced on the throne to 
rule with bor yoimgof ITyOloinj 

XllT, ; the cliild died soon iiftcrwards ; 
tradition says he was poisom>d by (Mwi- 
palra’s order. She then livisl oiwuly 
(Jtesjir's mistress, but after hLs assassina- 
tion slie went no more to Romo, and lier 
son, whom she asserted to be C.eaar’s 
child, CM Hod Ciesarion, was assoelattsi with 
her on the throne as l^tolemy XIV. The 
Uorn. triumvir, Mark Antony (q.v.), suc- 
ceeded Caiasar in her affect ions ; the story 
of their love is w’ell known ; it ^viis the 
ruin of both Antony and K. When 
OcJtttVianus sailcMl to K. lie murdered the 
little Ptolemy XIV., Mark Antony died 
by hfa own hand, and Clt'opatra, knowing 
bor kingdom lost, and refusing to bc*eome 
a Rom. cAptlvo, died, ocxiording to tradi- 
tion, by applying an asii to her breast. 
Thus ended the reign of the Ftolcraics, and 
Jfi. now became a Horn. prov. The 
Ptolemias left many beautiful luonuments 
behind tliom, among them those on the 
is. of Philic. The last native King of E., 
Nectanebus, built a temple to Jsis there, 
which Philadelphus reconstructed. The 
untiuishe<i kiosk, known as ‘ Pharaoh’s 
bed,* is one of the most beautiful ruins on 
the ki. ; the temple of Ptohmiy {Kuerget6v‘< 
I.) is also fjuuous for its beauty, A« 
a Rom. prov., 80 u.c\, K. w»\s under 
the mb) of a jirefexit. The drat was 
Cornelius QoHus : he appears to have 
made a treaty with the Queen of NubUi at 
Phihe. This qt;eou, Amentaret or Can- 
dace. broke tiio treaty live years later, 
“marooed from her city of Meroo and in- 
vaded S. The Roms, defeated her and 
marohed to Napata, which they sacked, 
and Qcuadaco was for«)ed to retire and sub- 
mit. Puring the migu of Claudius the 
valuable Indian trade was aeoured for £. 
Most of tlie Ihinu emperors from Tiberius 
oowcmds adopted. Egyptian t\ames and 
titles in E, iladriaQ twice visited E. » emd 


founded Antlnoe. Crceco-Rom. buildings 
of this period are numerous. Under Mar- 
cus Aurelius the suppression of a serious 
rebellion cauSed lovsting damage to the 
prosperity of tlio coiintry. One Rom. 
gonoral called Avid ins Cassius struggled 
to make hlm>self Emiicror of E., but he 
was slain by his own troops. 

When Christianity first began in K. is 
not quite certain, but probably very 
early ; many Egyptians adopted it as tiie 
hope of a future life coincided with their 
own views. It must always be remem- 
bered that the Egyptians thought more of 
tlio future life than the pi’cseut, and tliat 
from the oarliest times they were a deerdy 
religious race ; it wfis obvious therefore 
that having adopted Christianity they 
would do so thoroughly, and under 
SovtTU.s they Ruffered severe jHjrseoutiuiis 
which merely added to their zeal, and they 
soon made Alexandria a csoutre of CJhris- 
tlan learning. During the rule of Cara- 
wUla (a. 11 . 211) all the men who could 
possibly ]>ear anna os soldiers were 
ma.saacred in Alexandria, because of some 
Will OP fancied insult to Caracalla. Under 
the rule of Decius the (Jliristians age^in 
suffered terrible pcraecutioiia. In \.i>. 
270 Zenobia, the famous Queen of 
Palmyra, invaded K., and Athenodorus, 
l»er son, governed K. jointly during the 
reign of Claudius. When Aurelmu be- 
came emr>cror he pfu'ccivcd the danger- 
ou- policy oi the ihiUiiyreiie queen, lis 
her son was already having coins struck 
bearing the imperial title, AurcUan 
(irovc tlic Palmyrenes from E. His army 
WMS led by i*rc>biis, and E. w'as ruled by 
Romo again, l^cobus becaino governor of 
E., and under his rule repelled the trilKw 
of Hlemmyes who came from the E. 
Sudan and who wore dominating the 
whole of the Thebaid. Under Diocletian 
tlio country was still troubled by tliem, 
and a formidable revolt broke out Icil by 
Aehllleus, who called himself the Emperor 
Doinitiaiius. Diocletian came to E. and 
captured Alexandria, and Achilleiis was 
slain. The Blommyea retired to the 
.Sudan, anil au arrangement was made 
to pay them a fixed annual sum on the 
underatanding that they ceased fnwn 
raiding Rom. ter. A temple was built 
at Elephantine where both sides awt>rt» 
to observe this covenant. * Pompey’s 
Ihllar ' was erected during Diocletian’s 
riih*- to commemorate part of the corn 
tribute being paid to the Alexandrians. 
The Christians at this period wore again 
iversecuted w'ith savage cruelty and they 
lied to the deserts in Uu*go Duinl>erH, 
building and hiding in obscure monas- 
teries. In 378 Theodosius the Great pro- 
claimed Christianity to be the religiou ol 
hH ompirt*. E. at ouee turned her atten- 
tion to convwttng the temples of the 
anct. gods of her country into churches, 
'riie temple of Sonipis at this time was 
the scene of a bloody conflict between 
the Ohristlaii mob and the remnants of 
the pagans ; Anally it was converted into 
a churob fbr the use of the Christians. 
This was tho real death-blow to Paganism; 
the Christians sliowcd as Uttle mercy as 
the pagans in assorting the supremacy 
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of thelp belief. During the reign of 
JnsUiilAn, while the army was occupied 
in quelling an Invasion of the Blommyos, 
Ohosroes. the Persian* invaded £. and 
easily conquered her, holding her for ten 
years. HeracJlus defeated the Persian and 
won back the country for a little while, 
but one stronger than ho was rapidly 
gathering forces on her borders to take and 
possess her finally. E., weaktmed by her 
long internal struggles and utterly im- 
poverished by the years of misrule, now 
fell an easy prey to Amr-Ibn-al-Asl, the 
general of the Khalifa Omar, and the once 
great E. became a prov. of the newly- 
founded Arab empire. See below, Mos- 
lem ConQMM, 

Religion and AniiquiiieSn — ^The anct. re- 
ligion of the early Egyptians is exceedinrfy 
difficult to disentangle or explain. Tme 
multitude of tribal gods and the enormous 
number of various legends and beliefs be- 
longing to each separate god of one dist. 
makes it Impossible, except at great 
length, to show how all were subject to 
and fulfilled their various functions under 
the one supreme head. The names of 
many gods and goddesses have been lost, 
but a total of about 2200 have been dis- 
covered. The Egyptian never had any 
real uniformity of religion, but always the 
chief god reigned supreme, the others 
merely fulfilling their allotted parts. Wo 
cannot, with absolute truth, describe their 
anct. religion as monotheistic, but the one 
supremo being was their real and only God, 
and the multitude of others were but 
attendants and symbols. 

The most familiar gods from the anct. 
records are first Thoth, who was the heart 
of Nil, Nu being a god who floated in vast 
waters and Thoth the heart or Idea of Nu 
who created the universe. The sun, Ra, 
sprang into being from tlio endless waste 
of waters and thereafter ruled the heavens. 
Osiris (whose name not be spoken) 

and Isis, his beloved sfster and wife, w'ere 
the' children of Ra, also Set, the wicked 


one, and Nephthys, his wife and sister. 
The legends of Osiris and the cult of that 
same god are os old os dynastic E. 
(probably older). Osiris was the good 
god-raan who for love of this world, suf- 
fered, died, and rose again to rule in 
Heaven, He was to the Egyptian the 
proof of the resurrection, and their great 
hope of eternal life. The description of 
his kingdom, * The fields of peace, the 
pleasant pools of peace,’ prove how readily 
acceptable such a creed was to the har<l- 
worked Egyptian who lived in abject 
poverty, depending entirely on the Nile 
for his hard -won crops. Isis, the most 
famous goddess of E., the wife and sister 
of Osiris, had many beautiful legends 
attached to her name. One of the stories 
of her love for Osiris and the finding of his 
body may be briefly told : Set, the 
wicked one, the god of evil, killed Osiris 
and divided his body Into fourteen pieces ; 
Isis wandered over the earth until all the 
parts of her husband's body were found* 
During her wanderings. Homs, her 
divine son, was bom. The holy child, 
under the instmctlonft of his devoted 
mother, performed oertain ceremonies 


at bis father’s burial, and assisted in 
raising him from the dead ; from that 
time Osiris hocamo the king of Ameuti. 
the under-world, the land of hopes and 
dreams. The worship of the gentle mother 
Isis increased gradually, spreading at last 
to Romo and Greece. Sho became the 
goddess of the under-world of love, of 
magic, and of healing. As the goddess of 
magic, a legend of the new kingdom de- 
scribes how she discovered the hidden, 
all-powerful name of Ra, which no one 
knew (names always bore a large part in 
Egyptian ceremonies). To the Egyptian 
she was always the great gentleness, the 
pure In heart, and tlie devoted wife and 
mother. Her worship withstood longer 
than any other the overwhelming tide of 
Christianity and there is much in common 
between the Isis -Osiris legend and the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. Thoth was 
usually represented as the scribe of the 
gods ; he it was who weighed the hearts 
of the dead in the court of Osiris ; by his 
aide always waited a half -animal monster 
known as Am-mit, the eater of the dead, 
patiently waiting to devour the heart that 
would not balance against the feather. 
Among the other better-known gods and 
goddesses are Ptah of Memphis, who 
assisted in the creation, the Hephecstiis of 
the Gks. ; Maab, the goddess of truth : 
Hathor, the lovable, represented with a 
headdress of the horns of a cow and the 
solar disc between them ; the old god Be\s 
of the anflan ; Hapl, the Nile god ; Anubis, 
the jackal god, son of Set ; Nut, the god- 
dess of the sky ; Bast, the goddess of 
Biidastis, to whom cats were sacred ; and 
many others. 

Later, many foreign gods crept in and 
were either worshipped separately or 
associated with thq^ods of E. ; such 
were Hap, the Apis Bull, and Serapls, and 
the great god Ammon or Amen of Thebes, 
who became associated with Ra of Mem- 
phis as Amen-Ra. Amen-Ra became a 
very powerful god ; his worship reached 
its zenith during the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
The priestiiood of Thebes associated Ra- 
Harmachis of Memphis with him be- 
cause they desired to absorb all the 
leaser gods. Amenhotep IV.. or Akhnaton. 
who formed his own creed apart from all 
previous Egyptian teachings, was oa a 
child dedicated to Ra of Memphis ; thus 
at tiio beginning of his new religion hfs 
god Aton was associated with Ra. A ton 
has been identified with the Syriau- 
Asiatic Adonis (c/. Hebrew odonoY, Lord I). 
The w’or.shiT> of Serapls wa,s Introduced by 
Ptolemy Soter I., Scrapis being identlflea 
with Lserhnpl the Osiris -Apia. A Ok. 
statue of this god was placed in the 
Serapeum of Alexandria, the destruction 
of which by the Christiani has already 
been referred to. The dead Apis, or 
sacred bull, was embalmed and buried 
at Mem phis. Racred amulet! were popular 
with the EgyT>tians, and were supposed to 
possess mag^ propertieb. The beet 
known are the scarab or beotle, symbol of 
the god Khepora, who was one of the 
creators ; the girdle of Isis, symbol of 
protection : the anhk, symbol of life ; the 
sAen, or circle, which become the oar- 
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touche of the klnsrs, meaulnfir protection 
from Ka : and many others. Sacred 
flgiircs were used to bury with the dead, 
known os Vshabii figrurdb ; those were sup- 
posed to come to life in the other world and 
perform all the hard work for the person who 
was burled with them. The god Thoth, 
who was the scribe of the other world, 
was said to have invented writing. Hiero- 
glypiilcs were used until the Rom. period, 
when demotic writing took their place. 

The hieroglyphics were purely pictorial ; 
they were used for monumental purposes, 
but for ordinary use on papyrus tlie 
hieratic writing soon came into use. The 
key to their decipherment, the Rossetta 
stone, has been referred to above. Writing 
matedals consisted of papyrus, a reed -pen, 
and ink. The papyrus used was the stem 
of the plant which grow in the marshes by 
the Nile : the strips of the stem were 
arranged in a sheet perpendicularly and 
another sheet placed horizontally, the 
two sheets being then gummed together 
and dried. The Coptic writing consisted 
of the Ok. alphabet and sev. signs. Of 
the largo amount of literature which has 
boon saved, the largest part is religious. 
* The Rook of the coming forth by Day,' 
or ‘ The Book of the Dead,* Is a series of 
formulas collected by the priests of 
Heliopolis about 3S90 li.u. ‘ The Book of 
BreathiTigs * contains a number of prayers. 
Others are * Tho Book of the Lamenta- 
tions of Isis and Nephthys,* and ‘ Tho 
Book of Traversing Eternity,* an account 
of a journey through the oilier world. 
There are many other curious and interest- 
ing books of litanies, hymns, and prayers, 
etc. 8ome of the hymns are very flue. 
Among the literature not religious may 
be inentioued the * Precepts of Ptali- 
liotep,’ ‘ The Tn.structions of Amen-em- 
hat I.,* * The maxims of Anl,* and a 
‘ Hymn to tho praise of Learning.' There 
are many stories of inarvollous adventure, 
and some interesting scientific works on 
astronomy and geometry. Tho Turin 
Papyrus Is a chronological list of 300 
kings, with the length of their reigns ; tho 
tiiblets of Abydos were lists made for Seti 
I. There are various medical works of 
great interest, but although learned 
physicians existed, inaglo was mixed up 
with medicine nud probably iiolJeved In 
more than drug,-. A good deal of poetry 
must have bcjon \vt’itten ; many songs and 
verses have been saved, among them tli«' 
love-songs from the Harris Papyrus. Ti e 
manners and customs of anct. E. are ex- 
ceedingly intorcsting. Women enjoyed 
great freedom ; unlike the women of 
other Eastern countries they went un- 
veiled, and met men friends on equal 
terms. The legal wife passed In and out 
of the house as she chose, and vs'heu she 
became a mother her intluonco greatly iu- 
oreased. The descent of a house was 
traced through the mother, not the father. 
Brothers were allowed to marry sisters, 
&nd uncles their nieces. Kings and 
nobles were allowed sev. wives and con- 
cubines, but only oue was the legal mis- 
tress of the house, whom it was almost im- 
possible to divorce; all the wives were 
free and respected and appear to have 


lived happily together without jealousy. 
The poorer class women worked very 
liard, and being married frequently at 
fourteen and fifteen and often having large 
families they naturally aged very rapidly, 
but all enjoyed common rights and free- 
dom and held a much better position than 
the other E. countries gave to their 
women. The children had many toys ; 
sev. have lasted to our own day, such as 
dolls, balls, animals with movable limbs, 
ninepins, and many others. 

A certain amount of education was 
given at various schools, and colleges for 
the students of magic and religion existed, 
learning being always held in high repute. 
Tlie people ate their meals with their 
fingers and used tho flat bread-cokes to 
wipe them on. Beer was the common 
drink of the country and made In sev. 
ways ; date-wine was also largely drunk. 
Paneing men and women were popular 
and greatly amused the people, also tum- 
blers and contortionists. 7'he harp, the 
drum, and the sistrum were favourite 
musical instruments. The furniture of 
royal and noble houses was very rich and 
beautiful, inlaid ebony and ivory being 
much used. From the earliest time tho 
Egyptian was an excellent potter. Ves- 
sels of a great variety of shape and size 
were always in use. The making of gloss 
was an anct. art in which the workers ex- 
celled ; porcelain was much used, and 
n.any beautiful coloured vases, figures, 
beads, etc., have been discovered ; the 
colouring of their porcelain was often ex- 
ceedingly vivid and lovely ; the beautiful 
rich turquoise blue, with which mo«t 
people are familiar, and brilliant greens 
and purples dcllghti^d them. Jewellers 
excelled in their art at a very early date : 
some extremely early specimens of ex- 
(luisitc design have been discovered, such 
ns the gold bracelet of the wife of a king 
of the First Dynasty. Both sexes wore a 
duantity of jewellery and frequently 
carried fans and mirrors. Their currency 
appears to have been ring money of gold 
and copper, and later of iron, also bags of 
gold diLst, representing a certain flxed 
rabie. A distinct class of tho people were 
employed as ernbalmers of tho dead, who 
had certain restrictions and privileges. 
For the metliods of embalming, sec 
Mummv. The weaving of fine linen was 
always a flourishing trade; apparently 
each temple possessed its staff of linen 
\\ envers. 

Tho clothes worn by tlio EgjTtians were 
very- simple for a long period ; a loin cloth 
and a belt for tlie nien and a short tight 
petticoat for tho women, made of linen, 
wool being unclean. The children went 
naked, both rich and poor. Later the 
men wore a skirt reaching to the knees, 
with a curioiLs triangular front which 
stood out as though starched. The 
women’s skirts became longer and were 
held up by braces over the shoulders, 
leaving tho upper part of tho body bare. 
The people of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
wore more elaborate clothoa ; cloaks and 
tunics became fashionable with fdnges 
and embroideries. Sandals were made 
for the feet and elaborate wigs for tho 
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head;;. The men all shaved their liead^t, 
the yoniiK beys retaining a lofipr plaited 
lock OD the side of the he<id ^mtil they 
eamo to manhood. The women ploited 
up their own hair with strinfr^ of beads, 
and wore deeorated bandlets. 

Mo»lnn ConqueM, — In a.d. t>39 Omar T., 
the seooiul Caliph, sent an army of 4000 
men, under the eoimnand of i\mr, to take 
E. They niarohed thronj^li Syria to Pelu- 
aiiiin, whieh fell easily, then on to the 
Fayiiiri, and defeated the lionis. at Helio- 
polis, A.i>. 010. It is probable that Cyrus, 
the grovernor of E., jnay, for n asons of his 
own, have assi.stcd in betrH>inj:r the 
eountry to the Moslems. It is certain tlie 
Copts helped the enemy, and E. was eon- 
qiiered with v«‘ry little diiriciilty. The 
pafran pop. emhmeed tlie faith of Islam, 


obtainiiifi: the throno of E. ; many of them 
were murdered, and the strujErulea of 
different persons to obtain power, tofpether 
with heavy taxation, rediieeil the country 
to an utterly wretched condition. In 
lir»4 the franks invaded E. ami joined a 
usurper called Sliawar ; they wore de- 
feated by Shirguh and his nephew, the 
faioons ir^aladin (o.ti.). Salndin took the 
title of Snltnn, and diirimc his rule E. 
recovered a little. His son Othnian suc- 
ceeded him, and another period of disputes 
and disasters convulsed the eountry. 
The Mamebiko Dynasty hcffan after the 
death of the Sultan Napm-al-din, who had 
purchased vast iiuiriliers of slaves and 
turned them into soldiers ; 1 hese were 
called the Dari Mnnielukes. In 1515 W'ar 
befrau with Selim I., the Ottoman Sultan, 
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but the Copto remained Christians. Tlie 
Arabic lamniaffe ratiidly spread and 
irradnally superseded Egyptian. >.h*w 
licean a hist, of bloodshed, cruelty, 
tyranny and treachery that it would be 
difficult to exceed. For about the hr-t 
100 years the Christians were tolerated, 
and then a senes of t^irriblo iier-wutioim 
commenced. Heavy taxation hcfraii and 
steadily increased. A series of inellcctiial 
revolts occurred, but the nnJiappy people 
had 8uffere<l so lonpr that they were utterly 
incapable of a properly orirani'^tMj striifoirlo 
for freedom, and their futile efforts wero 
instantly crushed with urcat cnielty. In 
832 the Copts raised a more serious revolt, 
and Motasio, the feudal lord, failed to sup- 
press them with an army of 4000 Turks. 
The Caliph Mamun came to E. to assist and 
the Copts were defeated. All the men 
who were <au(;ht were massacred horribly 
and the women and children sold as ala vea. 
This finally subdued the Coptic nation. 
In A*D, 80S E. waa i^ven in lief to a Turk- 
ish ireneral called Bayikbeg, the son of a 
slave, who bad rteen in the Caliph's ser- 
vice: from tilts time onwards various 
Arabs, Turks, and Syrians succeeded in 


who defeated the Mamelukes and incor- 
porated E. with the Ottoman empire : the 
country then liecame a Turkish prov. 

Moflcrj} History , — From this time until 
the Fr. expedition in 1798, the gov. suf- 
fered constant changes : stw. rulers were 
.murdered, with continual bloodshed, 
cruelty, and internal revolts. The Fr. 
expedition ua-s i>resumably to supproes 
the Mamelukes and restore the authority 
of the .Sublime Ih)rtc, but it was Uie l)e- 
glnning of that dream of OriontOrl con- 
quest tliat alwn:. s possesaod Napoleon, 
Napoleon landed, and, after taking 
Alexandria, defoatod the army of Murad 
Bey and Ibrahim Bey at the battle of Ute 
Pyramids. He tlien estah. a municipal 
council at Oiiro, and the Fr. exerdjifled nic- 
tatorial power. Tho Fr. flei't ^iivas de- 
stroyed by Nelson and the Enrf. in tli© 
great battle of the Nile in 1798. Napoleon 
wont off on an exiiedltiori to Syrian leaving 
Ft, governors at Cairo, Alexandfrla, and 
Upper E. The Sublime Portok sent a 
double expedition to recover E« Dy force. 
The Fr. general, Kl^bor, defeat^ the 
Turks, and a e^vtain amount of order was 
restored. Kldl>er was assassinated, and 
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Gen. (Baron) de Menoii succeeded In com- 
mand. His declaration of a Fr. protec- 
torate over E. convulsed tho country 
aftaln. Tu 1801 the Enff.. commanded by 
Sir llalph Aborcrornby, landed at Aboukir 
and InvcHted Alexandria. Gen. de Menou 
attacked them, but be was defeated. Sir 
Ralph Aborcrornby died from his wounds 
received In the battle. Tho combined 
Brit, and Turkish armies under Qen. J. 
Hely Hutchinson and Yusuf Pasha 
marched to Cairo, and the Fr. greneral, 
Belllard, lindinp himself overwhelmed, 
Hffroed to evacuate Cairo and leave E. 
with hla troops. General do Menou at 
Alexandria was compelled to accept the 
same conditions, and both left for Franco, 
thus terminating tho Fr. occupation of E. 
Tronldes arose almost at once. The 
I’urkfl treacheronsly tried to exterminate 
tho Mnmclukes. Gon. Holy Hutehiuson 
took measures at oneo against tho Turks, 
who submitted and gav^o up their prlsouers. 
Mohammed Khosrov waa the first Turkish 
governor after tho Fr. occiU)ation. The 
Turks and Mamelukes continued to fight, 
and tho Albanian soldiers Wibelled against 
tin? Turks 8ucc(»ssfully, and Mahommod 
Kliosrov fled. Tahir Pasha, tho loader of 
tho Albanians, seized the gov., i)ut was 
assassinated twenty-three days after- 
wards. Mehcmet Ati, au Albanian com- 
mander, allied himself to the Mamelukes : 
this was tho beginning of further terrible 
struggles ; one faction of the Albfinlans 
placed Ahmed T’nslia Khorshid In the 
seat of gov. His rule wasabmiiinablcand 
the half-starved and mined people of 
Cairo wnit(‘d In misery for a deliverer. 
Three, thousand Kurdish troops were sent 
from Hyrla to Cairo to strengthen Khor- 
shld. but they behaved with such brutal 
ferocity that Mehcmet All returned, and 
was hailed by the people as their leader 
and saviour. A furious aud bloodv 
struggle took place between the forces of 
the two Pashas. Khorshid was i'eoalle»l 
to Turkey, and Mehcmet All made him- 
self governor of E. The Beys (Maiiie- 
Inkes) <llHputed his authority : Mehemet 
All arranged and corrled out suecosefully 
a treaelierous and horrible massacre of 
tho Mamelukes. In 1807 a Brit, force 
arrived under the command of Gen, Mac- 
kenzie Fraser. Tho troops on tiered Ros- 
ette without nppf>sitton, bnt were trapped 
In tho narrow streets, every roof mid 
window rained lire on them from the lud- 
den garrison, 18.'> Eng. wore killed and 
281 wero woundeil. A series of dlsastei*s 
followed. Mehemet All marched to 
Cairo, having allied himself to his enemies, 
the Beys, for the purpose of driving out tlie 
Eng. The Eug. were defeated and ob- 
liged to retire. Mehemet .A^li then pro- 
ceeded to mas-aere the remaining Boys, 
and finally renialned the solo undisputed 
irossessor of K. Ho recognised the 
suxeraluty of tho Sultan, and complied 
with the command of the Porte te send an 
ahny against the Wahabis (q.v.). He 
returned to Cairo on the day of the battle 
of Waterloo. Mehomet Ali now turned 
his attention to Egyptian domestic 
affairs * he created for hmtself a monopoly 
of the industries of tho eouiitry, and by 


nationalising the land became the 
proprietor of all tho cultivated soil of E. 
He startod and encouraged the cotton- 
growing Industry in the delta, which was 
perhaps the best thing ho ever did. Ho 
ordered tho new canal between the Nile 
and Alexandria to be dug, which was done 
with forced labour and under such 
wretched conditions that 20,000 foUahin 
died before it was completed. Tho 
country was still heavily taxed ; all the 
necessities of life were four times the price 
they formerly had been : the land became 
utterly impoverished ; and the finances 
were In hopeless chaos. In 1838 a com- 
mercial treaty with Turkey was arranged 
which destroyed tho monopolies, and 
matters grew a shade better. Mehemet 
All rcoiganisod his army, and the fel- 
lahin and negroes replaced Turks and al- 
baulans. The sultan appointed him gover- 
nor of Crete, and In 1824 a fleet of 00 
Egyptian vtwsels sailerl to Suda Bay to 
assist the Sulten against the Ok. Insur- 
gents. Tho European powprs Intervened 
and Mehemet Ali withdrew to E. In 
1833, the .Sultan appointed Mehemet 
Pasha of Syria and tho dist. of Adana, so 
that Mehemet now Ixioame the sole ruler 
of a largo empire, while he was only respon- 
sible for a small tribute to the Sultan. In 
1841 the powers again intervened: 
Mehemet was becoming too strong and 
too aggressive ; he was compelled to enb- 
luit to certain rostriotions. He died in 
1849 at the age of eighty. This remark- 
able man had a<*hiev(*d a great deal during 
his long and stormy career. HivS hist, 
bears the records of manv treacherous 
deeds and violent scenes of bloodsheil, but 
he was, in spite of all, a wonderful, strong, 
and interesting character. Among the 
ri.‘ally good things be accomplised for E. 
was the fostering of the cotton industry 
in tho delta and the conquest of tho Sudan. 

His son ibralilni being dead. Abbas I., 
Mehemet '8 grandson, niled. During his 
reign tho railway from Alexandria to 
Cairo was commenced at tho .suggestion 
of tho Brit. Gov. Abbas was murdered by 
his own slaves after only six years* rule. 
He wa,s sucxjeeded by tSaid, the fourtl; son 
of Mehemet. During his rule Ferdinand 
de Lesseps obtained tho concession (1856) 
for the construction of the Suez Canal 
Of c.). The Eng. secuiTd tlie right to 
start the Telegraph I'oFiipnny arid esteb. 
the Bank of E. The national <lobt was 
commenced under Said: he died in 1863. 
Ismail, who succeeded him, did a great 
deal to reorganise the gov., and made 
many improvements. ])iit his extravagance 
landed him in bankruptcy : he sold hJbs 
shares In tho Suez Canal to the Brit, Gov., 
thereby paving the way for tho inter- 
national control of tho Khedive’s affairs. 
He wfis compelled to submit to a oonaU- 
tutlorial ministry, of which ho soon found 
means of getting rid. Ismail was imme- 
diately deposed by tho 8ulten, and his 
son, Tewftk, succeeded him as Khedive, 
In 1879 the Eng, and Fr. re-established 
the constitution ; Maj. Sir Kvel>m Baring 
(afterwards Lord Cromer) and M. de 
Bllgnidrea represented tho two countries. 
A movOTuont now began among the Arab 
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troopR to reraore the foreifrners ; it was 
led by a fellc^h of&cer, callinfir himself 
Ahmed Arabl. This man was promoted 
and made iinder-secretary for war, and 
then member of the cabinet. Arabl 
possessed a grift of rough eloquence, 
which appealed to the people ; It is prob- 
ably that he was sincere at heart but an 
unconscious tool In stronger and more 
unscrupulous hands. At the instigation 
of an Ariablc faction, a maasocro took 
place in Alexandria, 1882, and, fearing 
a serious revolt, the Brit, and Fr. fleets 
arrived. The forts were bombarded, but 
the nationalist movement prepared to 
resist with great determination. The 
Brit. Gov. decided to employ military 
force. The Fr. declined to share the 
responsibility and England acted alone. 
Troops were landed under the command 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, and the revolt 
was crushed at the battle of Tel-el- 
Keblr. The Ivhedlve returned to Cairo, 
and a fresh ministry was formed. Arabl 
was sentenced to death, but his life was 
spared and he was banished. The task 
of restoring the country to order fell to 
Lord Dufferln. the high commissioner : 
he laid down lines for the reorganising of 
the culministrative parts of the gov., and 
the praotical carrying out of this general 
scheme was undert-aken by Sir Evelyn 
Baring (Lord Cromer), who was appointed 
consul-general in 1884. The Sudan now 
claimed the immediate attention of the 
country. A religious rebellion had broken 
out led by a fanatic calling himself a 
Mahdi of Islam. Col. William Hicks 
Pasha had been .sent uith 10,000 men to 
suppress the revolt, but was utterly de- 
feated at the battle of Obeid in 1883. 
The Khedive wished to make another at- 
tempt to regain his lost province, but Sir 
Evelyn Baring insisted that, there being 
neither men nor money, the Sudan inii.'^t 
wait. The Mahdi was now master of the 
chief part of the Sudan, though Khartoum 
and some other plae.es (g.r.l'still held out. 
Gen. Valentine Baker, with an array of 
2500 mixed troops, was sent by the 
Khedive to relieve Sinkat and Tokar ; 
they were defeated with great loss, 
and Suakln was In grave danger. A Brit, 
force of 4400 was sent and concentrated 
at SuakJn. Sinkat fell, and Tokar sur- 
rendered to the Mahdi. Gen. Gordon and 
Col. J. D. Stewart, who had been sent by 
the Brit. gov. to Khartoum to discover 
the best method of evacuation, were now 
entirely cut off from help and besieged in 
Khartoum, and the problem was how to 
extricate them. There was a long de- 
lay, due to various causes. Gen. Gordon 
waa only provisioned for five months: 
the siege began on March IS, 1884, and 
held out till Jan. 1885. Sir Charles Wil- 
son, arriving on Jan. 28, found Khartoum 
In the hands of the enemy and Gen. Gor- 
don murdered two days before, Khar- 
toum had fallen, Gordon was murdered, 
the relief expedition bad come too late. 
Lord Wolseloy’s Nile expedition, though 
failing In its ultimate purpose, experienced 
some severe lighting, and won the battles 
of Abu Klea and Metemmeh, etc. The 
Brit, troops were withdrawn in June, 


and the Mahdi died before the rearguard 
had left Dongola. 

During this time Sir Evelyn Baring waa 
fighting the internal dllficultlos of E., the 
question of finance being the hardest to 
overcome. The Convention of London 
G885) enabled E. to raise a loan of 
£9.000,000 ; of this, when the indem- 
nities and debts were paid, £1,000.000 
remained over, and this was invested in 
irrigation and largely helped to save the 
country from bankruptcy. In 1892 the 
Khedive Tewflk died, and his son Abbas 
Hllmi succeeded. He was quite a young 
man and at first failed to comprehend the 
need of understanding his position as 
Khedive under the protection of Britain. 
He secretly encourtiged an anti-Jlrit. 
agitation, but nt last realising his own 
danger, he eubmlttt'd without further 
trouble. During thi.s time the Khalifa 
Abdullah -el -Taaisb a succeeded the Mahdi 
and ruled the Sudan. His intention was 
to conquer E., and though delayed at first 
by trouble with Abyssinia and various 
massacres of Egyptians, he arranged his 
campaign and placed Wad-en-Nefuml, the 
Dervish Amir (who had defeated Hicks 
Pasha), in command of the array that was 
to conquer E. Another larpe portion of 
the army under Osman Digna, once a 
slave-dealer of Suakin, and now one of the 
greatest generals under the JClmlifa, wa.s 
engaged in fighting the Abyssininns. (3s- 
man Digna was defeated witJi great 
slaughter and fled to Kassala. In 1880 
Col. Kitchener seized Osman Dlgna^' 
stronghold and a large store of ammuni- 
tion; Osman himself escaped. Kitchener 
became governor of Suakln in the sanui 
year and Sirdar of the Egyptian Army in 
1890. It was not until 1898 that the 
power of tlie Khalifa was broken. The 
battle of Oindurman marked the de- 
struction of tlio Khalifa’s rule. His army 
was 40,000 strong. Kitchener marched 
to Oradurman, driving the enemy back as 
he went. Among the many deeds of 
gallantry that occurred must be men- 
tioned the famous charge of the 21st 
Lancers. They were surprised by 2000 
Dervishes but cut their way through with 
heavy loss. During the battle over 
10,000 Dervishes w^ere killed and os many 
wounded ; .5000 were taken prisoner. 

The black flag of the Kha’lfa was captured 
and sent to Queen Victoria. The result 
of this victory was the extinction of Mah- 
dlism find the rocoverj’^ of the Sudan for 
E. The Khalifa fled. On the Sirdai^ 
return lie encountered the Fr. expedition 
at Fashoda under Capt. Marcband. 
Matters were diplomatically arranged, 
though the crisis became very acute. 
Capt. Marchand returned to France. The 
Khalifa was killed in an encounter in 1890, 
and his son surrendered. OsmaJh Dkma 
was captured at Yebel Warrlba ip 1900. 

Meanwhile the country of E. continued 
to increase in prosperity. In 1907 Sir 
Evelyn Baring (now Lord Crofiier) re- 
signed, having completed his grOat work 
of creating from the ruins of hopeless mis- 
rule and ignorant tyranny a country that 
was steadily progrossing and prospering. 
Sir Eldon Qorst sneomed him. The 
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Anglo-Fr. Aproemcnt of 1904 put an end 
to the foreign complications attendant 
on the somewhat anomalous position of 
Great Britain ; it recognised the protec- 
tion and occupation of E. by Great Britain 
as a fait accompli. It was further of 
Inestimablo importance in freeing the 
country from the flnancial embarrass- 
ments Imposed on her by the foreign bond- 
holders through the Cnlsse de la Dctte, 
and to this freedom the increasing pros- 
perity of the country must be regarded as 
mainly due (the Oaisso still exists, but its 
duties are now restricted to receiving the 
revenues necessary for the Interest and 
for the payment of the coupons as they 
become duo. while it also holds a reserve 
fund of JcEl. 800.000), the interest on 
which reduces the amount of the Treasury 
contribution). Trouble arose with Tur- 
key over a boundary question on the E. 
frontier in 1906, but this was adjusted, 
and the Nationalist movement then be- 
C4tme the chief cause of political anxiety. 
This culminated in the murder of Butros 
Pasha, the Coptic Prime Minister, in 1910, 
by one Wardanl, who, after a long trial, 
was executed in the following year. 

The resignation of Sir Eldon Gorst in 
1911 owing to ill-health was followed by 
the appointment of Lord Kitchener 
Brit, agent and cr/u?i»d -general. Kit- 
chener*s administration was marked by 
great personal prestige, and the policy of 
his prodoccssor was to a certain extent 
reversed. The cry of ‘ Egypt for the 
Egyptians * was not quite so insistent, and 
any measure of independence which 
Egyptian ministers had previously en- 
joyed was quietly but flrmlv withdrawn, 
^le Brit, ofllclals were again ensconcing 
themselves in administrative posts, and 
strange as it mav seem, these actions 
seemed to pass without demur on the part 
of the Egyptians. During the years of the 
Brit, occupation there had been little or 
no social intcrcourso between the Egyp- 
tians and the members of that vastly 
different race who were administering and 
virtually rullog their land for them. In- 
deed the social barriers had been well de- 
fined ; but it was part of Kltchener’.s 
policy to alter this and to foster social 
mtercoui'se b(<tAvecn the Brit, and the 
Egyptians. The First World War inter- 
rupted Kitchener’s activities in E. and on 
Aug. 6, 1914, he became secretary of state 
for war. Groat Britain declared war on 
Turkey on Nov. fi. This was followed on 
Deo. 18 by Great Britain declaring E. to 
be a Brit. Protectorate. Next day the 
Khedive was deposed and hla uncle, Hus- 
sein Kamil, was proclaimed Sultan of E. 
Sir Henry MacMahon, who had rendered 
political service in India, but was without 
experience of E., was made high commis- 
sioner. In 1916 Sir Ueur}' MacMuhon 
was succeeded in the high commissioner- 
ship by Sir R. Wingate, governor of the 
Sudan and Sirdar. On Oct. 9, 1917, the 
Sultan Hussein Kamil (or Kamel, q.i?.) 
died, and was succeeded by his brother 
Ahmed Fuad. After hts accession (Oct. 
30) an armistice between Turkey and the 
Allies was proclaimed, to be followed on 
Nov. 11 by the armJstloO between the 


Allies and Germany. (Ii''or the campaign 
in Egypt, see Egypt, First World War 
Campaign in.) 

It is not surprising that the wave of self- 
determination that had risen, as a direct 
consequence of the First World War, 
among the smaller races in Europe, was 
not without its effect on the political 
situation in E. The Nationalists were 
becoming extremely restive, and by skil- 
ful propaganda were adding daily to their 
numbers and enhancing the self-assertive* 
ness of their adherents. They were led 
by Saad Zaglul Pasha, an able man of 



humble origin and a former minister of 
education and minister of justice, who 
within a couple of days from the signing 
of the Armistice led a depiitation to the 
high commissioner asking that permission 
might be nantod to . send an Egyptian 
delegation to London to discuss Egyptian 
affairs. The request received the backing 
of Sir R. Wingate, but was refused In 
somewhat curt ternts by the Foreign 
Office. A carefully worded reply by Zag- 
iul, in which the request was renewed, was 
also rejected against the advice of the 
high commissioner. This refusal deter- 
mined Zafflul, and early in 1919 be an- 
nounced the Nationalist programme at a 
public meeting. This prommrae de- 
manded no less than complete Indepen- 
dence for E. It is difficult to understand 
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the policy of the Brit. Gov, at tills junc- 
ture. It had acted against the advice of 
Its own high coiumissioner. Sir R. Win- 
gate, who on account of the advice he had 
tendered was recalled. The next stroke 
was the banishment of Zaglul with three 
other prominent Nationalists to Malta, 
and tins was the occasion of rioting and 
strikes. Property was dostros^ed, Eng. 
ofilces were wrecked and a sUitc of general 
lawlessness prevailed. The Brit, troops 
were called out. and scv. rioters were shot. 
The rioting spread, and qn March i8 at 
Beirut a train was attacked, and two Brit, 
oflicors, an official and live soldiers wore 
murdered. For these murders about 
thirty people paid the extreme penalty on 
April 9. Gen. Alleiihy (q.v.), who had 
been appointed Special High Connnis- 
sioner, succeeded in restoring order, and 
Zaglul and his follow-exiles were allowed 
to return to F. 

Acting on the reconimendation of Gen. 
AUenby, the Brit. gov. proclaimed the 
end of the Brit, l^otectorate, and E. was 
recognised as an independent sovereign 
state (£'6b. 28, 1922). ^rhis proclamation 
was subsequently ratified by the Brit. 
I^liamont, which reserved the four fol- 
lowing points for a later settlement : 
(1) Security of commnnicatloTLs between 
vinous parts of the Empire ; (2) defence 
of £. against foreign attack ; (3) protec- 
tion of European interests ; ( 1 ) the Sudan. 
The Sultan Ahmed Fuad became King 
Fuad 1. (q.v.). On April 19, 1923, the 
constitution of the kingdom of E. as an 
hereditary constitutional monarchy was 
proclaimed. The constitution settled the 
suooession, declared the gov. to be repre- 
sentative and ostab. equal legal, civil, and 
political rights for all Egyptians. Religions 
and personal liberty Is guaranteed, and 
oompidaory free elementary education for 
both sexes is provided in gov. schools. 
Islam is declared to be tlie state religion, 
and Arabic the official language. Parlia- 
ment consists of two houses, the Senate 
and the .Chamber of Deputies. The king 
noml^m two-fifths of the members of 
the Senate, and the remainder aie elected 
by universal suffrage, one senator to 
every 180,000 iiihabs. The king also 
noininates the President of the Senate. 
The Chamber of Deputies is clc*cU‘d by 
universal male sulTrage, one member to 
60,000 electors. The term is for five 
years, and each member receives an 
allowance of ^E600 per annum. The 
first election under the new constitution 
took place in Nov. 1923, and resulted in a 
large majority for the Nationalist pai'ty. 
Zaglul became Prime Minister, and the 
first demands put ’forward by his party 
were the complete Independence of E,, 
the withdrawal of Brit, troops and the 
cetum of the Sudan. On Nov. 19, 1924, 
Sir Lee Stack, governor-general of 
the Sudan, was assassinated by Egyptian 
Nationalists at Cairo. The Brit. Gov. in- 
alsted on the withdrawal of detachments 
of Egyptian troops from the Sudan. In 
OotTlfiZ^ Lord Lloyd was appointed high 
ooimnlasioner by the Baldwin gov. and 
held office till his recall by the Labour 
gOT. In 1929, 


In midsummer 1927 King Fuad visited 
England and convoi-satious between his 
Prime Minister, Abd-el-Khalig .Sarwat 
Pasha, and Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
Brit, foreign secretary, took place In re- 
spect of a draft ti’eaty between the two 
countries. The main points of the treaty 
offered by the Brit, gov. as a result of the 
negotiations were : E. to become a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations ; Brit, troops 
to remain in E. for another ten years, 
when a fresh agreement would be made ; 
Great Britain to be represented iu E. by 
an amba.s. who was to take precedence in 
the diplomatic corps ; the organisation of 
the Egyptian army and the existing ad- 
ministration of the Sudan to remain un- 
altered. The treaty was rejected by the 
Nationalists, to the leadersiiip of whom 
Mustafa on-Nahhas Pasha hod succeeded 
on the death of Zaglul Pasha on Aug. 28, 

1927. The ministry of Sarwat resigned 
on the rejection of the treaty terms and 
Mustafa en-Nahhas became Ihime. 
Minister. IT is term of offioe was lirief, 
the ministry being dismissed on June* 24, 

1928. Muhammed Mahmud Pasha was 
appointed Prime Minister tliree days laUu-, 
but, ou July 19, Parlia merit was dissoJvf d 
by royal decree and pari. gov. was sus- 
pended. In May 1929 an agreement be- 
tween Groat Britain and E. was concluded 
in respect of the rights of E, and the 
Sudan in the waters of the Nile and tlie 
regulation of irrigation works. In 1930 
another att/eiiijit was made by the Bnt. 
(Laboiu’) Gov., with Arthur Henderson as 
foreign secretary, to settle the outstanding 
differences betw een the tw'o countries, but 
the question of thc! final settloiiiont of the 
Sudan proved a stumbling-block, and no 
treaty wsa concluded until 1936, the year 
in w'filch King Fuad died and wa.s 'suc- 
ceeded by his son, Farouk I. In Aug. of 
that year was bigiied the'^nglo-Eg> ptian 
Treaty stabilising Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions for tlie succeeding twenty years, ter- 
minating the fifty years' occupation oi E. 
by Brit, forces and making E. a sovereign 
State bound to Britain by a close alUutice. 
The provisions of tliis treaty may be siun- 
marised as follows ; (i) aid in war-time — 
in the event of cither the United Kingdom 
or E. becoming Involved in war, the non- 
combatant nation was pledged to give aid 
as an ally. Egyjitian aid to the United 
Kingdom included the use of suchEgyidiaii 
ports, aerodromes and means of communi- 
cation os might be required by the Brit, 
forces, 'i'hree years later, when the 
Second World War broke out E. loyally 
fulfilled this obligation, as was fdiown by 
the disembarcation at Alexandria of the 
Australian and New' Zealand Exliedition- 
ary force in the early part of 1940 ; (ii) 
The Suez Canal — Brit, troopi to be 
stationed in the vicinity of the Cinal, in a 
specific zone, to ensure, with flgyptiaii 
co-operation, the defence of tlie ConaU 
Not more than 10.000 Brit, troopi or more 
than 400 R.A.F. pilots to be maintained in 
the Canal zone (actually an inoroase on the 
former numbers ). The peuDsage at airoralt 
over the Canal and wlthm 20 km«of it was 
(except for Brit, and Egyptian machtnes) 
forbidden. At the expiry of 20 years the 
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q^uestlon wliether the Egyptian Army was ning oi July 1042, Gen. llomiiiel’s forces 
strong enough to ensure the security of were ac*tually marching on the Nile Delta, 
navigation of the Canal, thereby rendering and for some days the military ptwitiou 
the presence ^ of llrlt. forces no longer was precarious. In such a situatiou an K. 
necessary, might bo submitted to the hostile to llritain would vastly have in- 
Couucil of the League of Nations, (ill) croasod the danger from Rommel’s Afrika 
Military and aerial facilities to be oc- Korps. E. was the base of tiie famous 
corded to Britain Including the main- Eighth Army (r/.v.) thiongh which the 
tcnance of adequate landing -grounds and Army’s supplies and reinforcements had 
seaplane anchorages In pjgyptian ters. and to come, where its headquarters were 
waters, (iy) The bndau — The Brit, estab., which provided its ports and 
governor-general to continue to exorcise communications, through which came 
tUs powers on the joint behalf of E. and tanla from America, and which was. In 
the United Kingdom. Appointments of fact, a sine qua non of Its existence as 
otllclals in tho Sudan to remain vested a fighting force (for the Issue of the cam- 
In tho governor -general. In addition to paigns in Kgyvt and Cyrenaica see under 
Sudanese troops, both Brit, and Egyptian AFUirA, North, Second World War 
troops to be stationed in tho Sudan for its CiVMPAioNs in). Rarely can any in- 
defence. Egyptian Immigration into the ternational undertaking have paid such 
Sudan to be unrestricted and no dis- m>Hd dividends as the Anglo- Egyptian 
crnnirialion to be made between Brit, and 'I'rc^ty. Had there been no treaty, had 
Egyptian nationals in commercial or riot Anglo -Egyptian relations been so 
proprietary matters, (v.) Cai»iLulation,s regularised. E. could not but have taken 
— abolitioii of this regime to be under- advantage of Britain’s preoccupations to 
taken as soon as possible, the United further her own interests. On tho other 
Kingdom recognising that the respoiisibil- hand, a treaty which demanded more of 
ity for tho lives and property of foreigners E. than it in fact did might well have 
in E. devolves upon tho Egyptian gov. defeated its owu ends. Criticism of E. 
To ofl^ect this change, a transitional for not taking an active military part i» 
regime for a rcasomilile p€*riod would be misconceived. K. duly severed diplo- 
flxed, during which the mixed trilnmals matic relations with the Axis (q.r.), but 
would 1 ‘emaln and w/>nid, fn addition to siie was not obliged under the treaty to 
their existing judicial functions, exercise make active war upon Britain's enemies : 
tho jurisdiction vested In tho consular nor, indeed, was tho ICgyptlan array in a 
courts. With the coming into force of tlie condition to measure its strength against 
Montreux Convention in Oct. 1937, the tho Its., much less tho Oers. Moreover, 
regime of capitulations was deflnltidy it was an open secret that some of the 
abolished. The trcfity was ratified by tho Egyptian army leaders with good con- 
Egyptian Chamber by an overwdielraing nectious in tiie Palace favoured the Axis, 
majoritv (202 votes to 11) and by tho whose political principles appealed to- 
Senate by 109 votes to 7. In 1938 tho them more tiian those of the W. demo- 
Egyptian Council of Defence decided to cracios. indeed, it was from tho Palace 
create an Eg j'ptian Navy. As a nucleus a that came the eliief opposition to cordial 
fleet of 30 ships was to be built, comprising co-operation with the Allies throughout 
cruisers, miuelayers, luinesweciiers, nnd the war. The crisis came, as wo have 
submarines. ^eeu above, in 1942 when the Brit. 

During tho war Germany and Italy Eighth Army had jnst been driven back 
made every efl'ort to persuade E. to betray for tho second time across the borders of 
Britain. A small but iufluontlal body of Tripolitonia, thu Japanese seemed to be- 
opinion in E. was greatly attracted by all -conquering in the Far E., and Russia 
this political bait, but E. as a whole stood at bay at btalingrad. It was theu that 
firm by her obligations. But au acute the Brit. Ambassador (Sir Miles Lampsou, 
crisis arose in Fob. 1942, Hussein Sirry afterwards Lord Killearn) demanded an 
Pasha, tho Premier, and a good friend of audience of King Farouk and supported 
Britain, bad no following In tho country his demands by surrounding the Abdui 
and was powerless to suppress a strong I’alaoe with Brit, troops. It was on tho 
<fllquo of intriguers who were stirring up Araliassador’s insistence that the King 
antl-Brlt. feeling. King Farouk then summoned to the premiership Nahaa 
called in Mustaplia cl Nahas Pasha, Pasha, leader of the largest political party 
learler of the Wufd and with tlio Wafd in and tradiUonal upholders of national 
oQloe tho sitimtif>n changed overnight, independence. The demand might there- 
in the succeeding elections the Wafd fore seem to havo been inexplicable, but 
secured 250 seals in a chmiiber of 264. Nahas had signed tho Treaty and it was 
Nahae’s first stop wris c,uU*goricaIly to calculated, and rightly, that of all E.’s 
declare his determination to carry out the politicians, ho migiit ho most relied ui>oq 
terms of the tnuity. in the negotiation of to uphold its terms. Nahas continued in 
which he himself had been the country’s power for the ensuing two years, in face of 
-leader In letter and spirit. The country iacroosing political and economic difil- 
now drew inaiJlration from Its new-found cultles, until a scandal involving public 
unity and responded with a will to its charges of corruption, sensational even 
leader’s example. This sentiment was by Middle £. standards, gave the King an 
yltally necessary a few months later, opportimtty to dismiss him and hla p^y. 
until, the end of June 1942 tliero had been Nanas was replaced by the Baadist party 
no definite threat to E. proper, although loader, Ahmed Maher, who was murdered 
fn 1940 the forces of Marshal Graslani had a few months later after declaring war oa 
reached Bldl Barraul. But at the begin- tlie Axis. 
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After the war, the Egyptian Gov. 
aaked for a revlaion of the treaty on the 
plea that It had been made In the midst of 
an iuternatJonal crisis and that the war 
had exhausted the treaty’s prin. objec- 
tives. It was also averr^ that the pre- 
sence of. foreim troops, even though 
stationed In distant areas, was woundimr 
to national dignity and could only be 
interpreted by public opinion as a tan- 
gible sign of matoal mistrust. The 
Egyptian Note said that £. would shrink 
from no sacrifice in order to place her 
military potential in a state enabling her 
to repel aggression pending the arrival of 
the reinforcements of her allies and of the 
United Nations {g.c.). The Brit. Gov. 
was wiiilng to revise the treaty arrange- 
ments * in the light of their mutual ex- 
perience and with due regard to the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter.* 
This exchange of Notes followed months 
of mowing agitation by most sections of 
politically -conscious Egyptian opinion 
for the withdrawal of Brit, troops. On 
^pt, 23. 1945. the cabinet of Nokrashv 
Pasha took the extreme step of issuing a 
^romunlque calling for evacuation of 
Bnt. troops and for the incorporation ot 
the Sudan with Egypt. Two month^ 
earlier even Nahas Pasha had presented 
similar demands to the Brit, ombas. on 
his own initiative. On Nov. 12. 1945, 
King Farouk, in his speech from the 
throne on the opening of Parliament, 
repeated the demand for * an end to all 
restrictions on Egyptian Independence.’ 
In the first fortnight of Feb. 1946 student^ 
—Egypt’s professional demonstrators — 
sti^ed anti-Brit, demonstrations In Cairo 
and Alexandria. There were collisions 
with the police and In the result Nok- 
rashy’s gov. resigned. As his successor 
the king cho se I smail Sidky Pasha (o.r.) a 
doyen of Egjrptian * big business ’ and 
wealthy elder statesman. His return did 
not please the young Nationalists or the 
nascent Egyptian Labour ' movement. 
The climate came on Feb. 21 with riots In 
Cairo. Brit, service clubs and institutes 
were attacked and looted. Brit, troops 
opened fire on the mob and some twenty 
Egyptians were killed. The Bnt. Gov., 
angered at the failure of the Egyptian 
authorities to protect Brit, property and 
personnel, demanded compennation and 
the punishment of the guilty. The 
Egyptian Gov. conceded the demaiids in 
principle and their new-found tirnmess 
had at least the effect of restoring order in 
the cap. Although the firmer front 
shown by Widky Pasha kept the cap. 
reasonably quiet. In Alexandria there was 
a violent outl>rcak on March 4 in which, 
for the brst time, Brit, lives were lost. 
In Jan. 1947 the Egyptian Gov. broke 
off negotiations, and later appealed to the 
Security Council ot the United Nations to 
instruct 14 ri tain to withdraw troops from 
E^pt and tlie Sudan and the existing 
atoinistrative regime In the Angio- 
Egyptian Sudan. The Security ConnclJ, 
however, did not make any re(‘ommenda- 
tion. Nevertheless the Brit. Gov. evacu- 
ated its troops from Alexandria and 
Oafro early in 1947. 


E. was involved In the Arab-Jewlsh 
struggle over the partitioning of Pales- 
tine, which was recommended in Nov. 
1947 by a committee appointed by the 
General Assembly of tho United Nations. 
The Arab League refused to recognise 
partition and, following the termination 
of the Brit, mandate in Palestine, Egyp- 
tian troops invaded Palestine in the S., 
while the Transjordan Arab Legion and 
Syrian and Lebanese troops invaded the 
country in the N. and E. (May 1948). A 
truce supervened on Juno 11, by which 
date the Egyptian army had reached 
Isdud, 20 m. S. of Tel Aviv, and occupied 
positions running S.E. from Majdal 
through Faluja to Bcersheba and linked 
up with the Arab Legion at Bethlehem. 
When hostilities were resumed the Arabs 
sustained bov. defeats and accepted a 
renewal of the cease-flro (July 19). 
Israeli troops then decided to take tho 
offensive against Egypt and a large 
Egyptian force was surrounded at Faluja. 
20 m. N.E. of Gaza. Egypt then became 
the sole target of Israeli pressure. Israeb 
troops entered Egyptian ter. in Dec. but 
were driven back and a truce was finally 
arranged for Jan. 7, 1949, a general 
armistice being signed at Rhodes on Feb. 24 
(see further under Palestine) See also 
Anglo -Eg YRn AN Sudan ; Hikroglvphtc, 
Hikratio, and Demotic wiuting ; Nile. 
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Orouehley* The Economic Development of 
Modem Egypt , 1938 ; A. Sammarco, 
HUtoire de I’Eaypte modeme, 1938 ; R. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund was founded in 
1883 by Miss Amelia Edwards, who was 
greatly Interested in Egyptian antiquities, 
and who was one of its first secretaries. 
Indeed, she gave up her other literary work 
to devote her time to writing about Egypt, 
her work being pub. under the title 
Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. The 
object of the society is to collect all 
the information possible which has refer- 
ence to the hist, and nature of the sites 
excavated. The society pub. annual 
reports, which arc beautifully illustrated. 
Some of the distinguished men who have 
worked for it are Professor Flinders Petrie, 
l^ofessor Gardner, and Doctors Grenfell 
and Hunt. 

Egypt, First World War Campaign in. 
Although I’urkey was not in a state of war 
with Great Britain until Nov. 5, 1914, 
she had been under Ger. influence for 
HOiue years before the First World War 
broke out. and an alliance acMiully existed 
between the two countries. The Central 
Powers had regarded Egypt as the ' tliroat 
of England,’ and to Turkey had been 
allotted the task of throttling England, 
when such a task was considered strategic- 
ally necessary. In Oct. 1914 Germany’s 
fortunes were at a low ebb ; she had lost 
the battle of the Marne, Russia had over- 
run E. I’russia, the Austrians had suffered 
heavily at Lemberg, and reinforcements 
to Brit, arms were moving freely from 
India and the dominions. The time had 
therefore arrived lor Turkey t>o come into 
the arena of war and i)lay her allotted 
rOle. The pre-war Brit, garrison was re- 
quired in Fnuiro, and in Sept. 1914 the 
42nd (E. Lancs.) Territorial l)iv. was sent 
oiit to replace it. Troops from India, 
Australia and New Zealand also arrived, 
and by the end of 1914 about 70,0(K) 
troops were concentrated in E. Early 
in Nov. 1914 a Tiukish force nmler Jemal 
Fosha advanced through the Sinai 
pensinula agaimst the Suez Canal. Jemal’s 
Chief of SUiff was Col. Kres.s von Kresson- 
stcin, a Bavarian officer of great ability 
and energy. 'I'hcy advanced in three 
coluniiis, and arrived at the canal on 
Jan. 25, 191.5. Tlicir strength wa-^ about 
12,000-15,000 men. They raided Kuhn. 
7 m. N. of Suez, on Jan. 27, and Kantaraoii 
Jan. 28, On the niglit of Feb, 2-3 a 
general attack was made between Sora- 
peum and Tussiiin, but was repulsed by 
gun-fire. The Turks succeeded In throw- 
ing throe pontoons across the I'anul, but 
all the Turks In them became casualties. 
At 9.30 a.m. on Feb. 3 the enemy brought 
up felnforcements and made another but 
equally unsucccssfal attt'mpt, and with- 
drew at 1.30 p.m., leaving sixty dead and 
300 prisoners with the Brit. The next 
.operations were against the Senussi (a 
Moslem nonconformist sect founded In 
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1835), which oexjupied the W, desert, with 
centres at Kufra and Slwa. The sect 
had many adherents In E. and was sus- 
ceptible to Turkish propaganda. The 
Kaiser sent Sayed Ahmed, their leader, 
arms and munitions by submarines, 
which were landed on the coast of 
Tripoli. In Nov. 1915 they captimed the 
crew of II.M.S. Tara, which bud been tor- 
pedoed near Solium, and committed other 
hostile acts against the Brit. Tills led 
Gen. Sir John Maxwell, the Brit, com- 
mander-in-chief in this theatre, to take 
offensive action against them. Actions 
were fought at Hazalin and at Agadir in 
Dec. 1916 and March 1916, respee-tively, 
In which the Senuasl lost heavily. An 
armoured car detachment nnder the com- 
mand of the duke of Westminster found 
forty survivors of the Tara in a distant 
camp and rescued them. 

When the Gallipoli Peninsula W’a.s 
evacuated the Brit, troops went to E., 
and the whole of tho garrison w'as re- 
organised under Gen. Sir Archibald Mur- 
ray. The toUil ioree amounted to thir- 
to€‘n divs., six of whieh were sent to other 
theatres of w’ar. A line to tho East of tho 
Suez Canal was occupied, where a much- 
advertised Turkish advance was awaited. 
They were imder the command of Kress 
von ICressenstein, and numbered about 
18,000 men. By the middle of July 1916 
they were in touch with the Brit, outposts. 
On the night Aug. 3-4 they attacked 
Romani, but, being heavily counter- 
attacked, fell back in disorder, having 
aufferod 9000 cuaualtics, 4000 being 
prisoners. Tho Brit, followed up this 
success and drove the lurks out of E., 
tho Sinai Poniosula and eventually out 
of Palestine. 

Egyptian Bean, name sometimes given 
to tlie bean-like fruits of Nelumbjum 
spcciosurn, the sacred Lotus, now found 
only in Asia and Australia. The seeds 
are eaten in some parts of India, and are 
believed to be tho beans wlilch l^ythagoras 
forbade liis discupliyai to cuiisunio. 

Ehrenbreitstein, until 1919 * the Gibral- 
tar of the Rhine,’ tn. of Germany, on the 
liliine opposite Coblenz. The fortress is 
luuious, and is situated nn an almost in- 
acA-essible rock, 400 ft. high. The sides 
are steep except on che .S. where the 
approacli is winding and strougiy de- 
fended. It was conquered in J631 by the 
Kr., In 1637 by tho Jniporialists, and again 
in 1799 by the Fr. The eahtlc is anct. and 
tho site was a Rom. fort. In the eleventh 
century, a noble named Erembert held it, 
from whom it derived its name. In the 
tw'clfth oontury orchbisliop Hilliri of Trier 
had possession of it. When the Allied 
troops of oeeuputiou were stationed on 
tho Bhiuo after the 1914-18 War Amer. 
soldiers occupied tho rortress and the 
Amer. flog Hew over it. l*op. 5500. 

Ehrenburg, Ilya Grigorievitoh, b. iu 
1891, Is oue of the host novelnits and poets 
of the young generation of Russians. Bo 
spout a good many years of his youth 
abroad, but n)turnod iu time to live in 
Russia the foiu* stormy years after tho 
1917 revolution. Outside his own coun- 
try, ho is best known In Germany, where 
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many ol his books havo been trans. Thera 
is an aorimomous tone about most of them 
which stamps him as a pamphleteer rather 
than romancer. Hia best novel ta Julio 
sf'ureniio, which seeks to rive a picture of 
most of Kurope after the First World war. 
His most successful book of short stories 
rives the true facts connected with thir^ 
teen pipes in hia collection and the lives 
of those who once owned them. One of 
hia most beautiful poems is The Sons of 
Our Sons, in which ho tells how future 
generations will think the war period was 
all blood and horror, whereas the truth 
was that flowers stiil bloomed, birds still 
sang, the sun still gilded tiio trees, and 
the sona of men still rejoiced In these 
lovely things. Lived mostly in Paris, but 
often returned to llussia to study political 
and social progrevsa achieved under the 
Soviet system. Hia novel The Second 
Day (1934) made its appearance in the 
poet-revolutionory period. Its ‘ hero * 
IS the collective body of builders of 
KuEnetskstroy, the coal and metallurgical 
centre. During the Second World War 
he proved an eflfectivo propagandist with 
an unerring sense of vivid reporting. He 
has written ten novels and vola. of short 
stories including The Loots of Jeanne Ney 
(1924), A Street in Moscow, The Fall of 
Paris (Stalin prize novel), 1912 : and The 
IVar (short stories), 1943. 

Ebrlioh, Paul (1853-1 9L)), Gor. chemist, 
6. at Strehlen, Silesia. His first notable 
discovery was of ‘ tri-aoid stain.’ At the 
Koch Institute. Derlin, his standardisation 
of anti-toxins won for him the appoint* 
ment in 190(i as head of the Institute for 
Kxperimental Therapeutics, Frankfort- 
on-Main. ilw chief discovery was of 
Salvarsan as a remedy for various diseases, 
including syphilis, made in conjunction 
with the Jap. doctor t*. Hata. He shared 
the Nobel Prize for medicine with 
Metchnikofl’, in 1908. See M. Marqufimt, 
Paul hhrlich ais Mensch und Arbeiter, 
1924. 

Eibar, tm of Spain in the prov. of 
Guipuzooa, noted for its damascened * K. 
work.* Pop. 11,8 HO. 

Cibenstook, tri. of ^-.ixoiiv, Germany, 
situated on the it. Mtilde. It is a 
centre of the tambour embroidery. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

EiohendorlT, Joseph Freiherr von (1788- 
1857), (ier. poet, 5. at Lutiovvidz. He 
was a famous member of the (Jer. Itoman- 
tlc school. His chief work of roniauee w 
Aus dem Leben eines Tauutnichta (1826) ; 
and his chief dramas art* : Fzzelin von 
Romano (1828), Der Icizie Held von 
Marienburg (1830). He Is best known, 
however, as a lyric poet : indeed, ho is 
the greatest lyricist of the Ger. iioniantles. 
His language is Rimnle and musical : Home 
of his poems have beon set to iniiaic both 
by Schumann and Schubert. Tw'o of his 
best lyrics are Naekts and U'aldesgesiyriich, 
See lives by J. Nadler, 1908 ; J. Hoyer, 
4031 : H. Wehrli, 1988, 

Eiohhorn, Hermann von (1848-1918), 
Ger. soldier. 6. at Breslau. Won the iron 
Gross in the Franco-Oer. War of 1871, la 
Flmfc World War he served, through- 
out on tlte Russian front. He came Into 


prominence as one of Hindenburg's chief 
lieutenants In the E. Prussian campaign, 
in which ho took a notable part in the 
second battle of the Masurian Lakes (Peh. 
1915). As commander of tho Tenth Army 
he dtrooted tho operations against the 
Nlemen, and was In command of the 
forces wiiioh captured the important 
Htroughold of Kovno in Aug, 1915, where- 
hy the Russians wore oompolled to 
abandon Brest-ldtovsk and the whole of 
Poland. In 1918, ho was made tield- 
marshal and Ger. commandant in the 
Ukraine. Bombed in tho streets of Kiev 
by social revolutloulats, he died of his 
injuries. 

Eiohhorn, Johann Gottfried (1752- 
1827), Ger. historian, b. in Dbrrenziin- 
mern, Franconia. In 1788 he was made 
prof, at Gottingen, where he lectured butli 
on oriental languages and on political 
economy. He Is important as being the 
first to subject the book.s of tho Bible to 
the ordinary methods of literary criticism. 
He was of tho old school of rationalists, 
now superseded by tho lilatorico-critlcal. 

Eiohstatt, or Eiohst&dt, formerly Eiatet, 
tn. of Bavaria, Germany, in Franconia. 
It is situated on the Altmiihl, in a deep 
valley, 38 in. S. of Nuremberg. Tho 
cathedral w^ua begun in the eleventh cen- 
tury'. Other notew’ort liy buildings arc tho 
Schutzengi‘1 (i>rotectiug angel) church 
(1640), tile church of the Capuchin monas- 
tery, with an imitation of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, etc. Tho tn. 
owes its origin to the gi-ave of St. Wal- 
purgis, and St. Willibald, an A.-S. mission- 
ary, to whicli pillgrimoges wei*o made from 
A. I). 870. Pop. 9000. 

Eider, riv. of Germany, whleh rises to 
the S. of Iveil. It crosses Schleswig- 
Holstein, forming a boundary between 
those two divs. its directlosu is first N. 
and then gemually W., but it has an ex- 
ceedingly winding course, and after flow- 
ing 117 m. it enters tho N. Sea at Tflnnmg. 
The E. is navigable as far 4W Rendsburg, 
a distance of 70 in., and from this phme 
the Kaiser- Wilhelm enuai connects it with 
the Baltic Sea. 

Eider-Duck, popular name of a Ri)eeics 
of Swnateria, luclnded in the suh-farnjly 
Fuliguliua* ol the duck family Anatidie. 
They inhabit K. regions and are to bo 
found on tbo coasts of the Atlantic and 
Pacific, 'i’iic c(uiinioneat species, .S', ?/mjP 
lissima, is occasionally found m Britain in 
the breeding season. Tin* bill and fqf^t are 
olive gri^ien, and ti»e down is much valued 
iu commerce for stufiing qiiiJbt and 
oushloTifi. Oth(^r well-known species are 
S. spectublis, the king F., which fuiiiishes 
most of Uio down exported from (Jroen- 
land : -fc>. (or llenxconetta) Ste^leri, Inown 
os rftefler’s K. ; .S. (or Arcioneita) FUieherif 
the spectacled E. 'I'he common 
on rocky is. near the siioro from the 
Is. to ypitzbergen and is proteewd In 
Norway and Iceland. I 

Eidograph (Gk. form ; 

write). This la a machine which lib often 
used instead of a pantagraph, and |s am* 
ployed for copying diawlngs, mapi, and 
plans on the same scale, or for enlairing or 
reducing them in any proportion. 
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Eitel, volcanlo plateau of the Rhineland, 
staretclilnsr from the frontier of Beh?iiim 
to the Rlilnt) and the JMoKelle. The 
hei^htH reach from l.'iOO to a little more 
than 2000 ft., and the surface is Kcnorally 
nndulatinff, with ridjres and well-wooded 
Talleys. The plato«iii is composed prin- 
cipally of Devonian rocks and limestone, 
with nmnerouK fossils. 

Eiffel, Alexandre Gustave (1832-1923), 
Fr. engineer, h. Dec. 1 at Dijon. Studied 
at the itcole Oentrale for tlii-ee years. Hia 
first work was the construction of the Iron 
bridge over the Garonne at Bordeaux, 
where he worked his ‘ cai.ssons ’ with com- 
jiresseii air. TIjo bridge over the Douro 
at Oporto, the viaduct of Garahit, as well 
as other metal bridges, are also his work : 
and it was ho wiio designed the immense 
locks for the l^anania (Janal. llis best- 
known work is the K. Tower, on the < oni- 
pletion of which in 1889 he was made on 
odlcor of the Legion of Uonour. In 1907 
ho nub. lifcherchea ejcj)erime.ntaUs sur la 
r^aisfance tie Vair, exe^cuUes d la Tour 
Kiffel, Later, ho made oxTierinients in 
aeronnuticK, on which he pub. two books 
and also a report in 1919, and, in lOi'O, 
L’i/(*liee o/TJVnrtr. 
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the EIFFEL TOWER, PROM THE SEINE 


Eiffel Tower, iron stnioture which 
stands in . the Ohamp do Mars, Paris, on 
the a. bank of Beino. It was dosimod 
f<» the Paris Exhibition of 1889 by Gus- 
tATo Eiffel and was erected 1887-39* 


Eighth 

It consists of three stories or platforms, 
the platform of the summit being 985 ft. 
above the ground. Almost 7500 tons of 
Iron were used in its construction, and the 
cost of its ere.ction was about £250,000. 
The ascent to the toi> is made by powerful 
electric llfte. 7'he tower is an important 
wireless telegrapljv and broadcasting 
station and meteorological centre. 

Eiger (Om), mt. of Switzerland, in the 
Bernese Obcrland, situaf;ed about A in. 
from the Jungfrau. First ascent 1858, 
Mitteleg ridge, 1921. Its immense N. 
face, which towers above (irhidelwald, 
w'a.s the la^st, great un-!^olvt*d climbing 
problem In tiio Alps, until it was .scaled by 
an Aiistro-Ger. l^arty in 1938. its height 
is 13,040 ft. 

Eigg, or Egg Island, is. belonging to the 
Hebrides, W. Scotland, situated 5 jn. 
S.W. of Skye. It ha.s an artvi of 12 sq. in. 
7’he S. extremity, called the Scaur of Eigg, 
i.s a remarkable basaltic cJilY, reaching 
1.346 ft. in height. Xu one of the eaves 
200 of the Macdonalds were suffocated by 
the Macleods. Pop. 107. 

Eight Hours Labour Law, Act passed by 
Congress in 1912 limiting the hours of 
daily service of Inbonrcrs and meclianica 
: employed upon work done for the United 
i States or for any Territory or for the Dis- 
. trict of Columbia to eight hours, 
j Eight, Piece of, popular name given to 
I iin old Span, silver coin. It wa* divided 
into eight silver reals, hence the term P. of 
' K. Other names for it were plastie or 
dollar. {See Dollar and Plv>stue.) In 
value was about 4.s. 

Eight Points, see Atlantic Char'j kr. 

Eighth Army, formed in Nov. 1941, o{ 

1 the Hilt, forces in the W. Desert, thus 
j « aiTying a stage further the reoigajiNation 
i uiulor which the Middle E. forc<*s wen* 
; divided into a W. Army (Egypt and tlie 
i W. Desert) an<i an Eastern Army (Pales- 
j tine and Syria) : the creation of the E. A. 
‘'Separated the Brit, forces in the W. Desert 
I from those in Kg5'pt and was In fact a new 
' nuarnation of the Army of the Nile or 
Desert Army w’hieh, under the command 
1 <*f Gen. Maitland Wilson and the snprcijte 
I direction of Gen. ^^■avell, won the Ih-st 
, great victory over the Its. lu the . 
i Desert. Under Sir Alan Cunnirighain the 
1 K. A. launched its own Hist offensive 
I against the Axis force-, on the Kgjtptian 
i frontier on Nov. 18, 1941. The eoiii- 
I niander-in-chief, Gen. Auehlnleck, autiil- 
, pated his adversary’s jirojected offensive 
; bv a fe\v days and tins gave the E. A. the 
' initiative, which, Inovever, he wius 
! dangerously near lo-^ing through the 
1 superior equipment m the Axis army, 
i Hut if the Brit, victory was indecisive the 
battle ended in Jan. 1942, with Tobitik 
relieved, the Axi> frontier garrison 
destroyed and Gen. RommePs {q,v.) 
mobile Afrika Korps Imrlod back to the 
Gazaln line. But Hommers attack in 
the following May brought a reversal of 
fortune. His superior armour w’ou a 
decisive victory over Lieut-Qen. N. M. 
Hltohle, who had taken command in the 
middle of the previous battle, and in the 
result Tobruk ivas lost and Knnimers 
Axis army advanced to Atamein and 
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threatened Egypt. But Gen. Auchin- 
leok, assuming personal command of the 
weakened remnants of tho K. A., bril- 
liantly averted tlisaster. Tho way to 
Alexandria was barred still more securely 
at the end of Aug. when Bommcl launched 
a great offensive against tho Alameln line ; 
for under Its new commander Lieut.-Qen. 
B. L. Montgomery and conirnander-in- 
chlef, Gen. Sir Harold Alexander, tho 
E. A. hurled tho Axis back in the now 
classic battle of El Ala mein (officially 
styled Alemcl Malfa). In the ffrst week 
of Oct. the E. A. launched its most 
famous offensive, driving the Afrika. 
Korps right across Libya, Cyrenaica, and 
Trlpolitania. It broke tho Mareth Lino 
and entered Tunisia to co-operate with 
Lt.-Gen. Anderson’s First Army and the 
Amer. forces already there, in shattering 
Axis resistance and completely destroying 
the last armies of tho enemy in Africa. 

For the Brit. Empire El Alameln was 
the turning-point of the £?econd VV'orld 
War. The battle proved not only the 
first great engagement lost by Germany, 
but the means to a succession of Allied 
victories across Africa and y. Europe. 
No Power had ever previously mustered 
so cosmopolitan an army as tlie E. A. : 
in it were men from almost every part of 
tho Brit. Empire and they were welded 
together by superb training into a 
supremely efficient and confident military 
formation. Together with the Anicrs. 
and tho Brit. First Army they were the 
first Allied troops to assault the fortress 
of Europe. Among the divs. of tho E. A. 
that invaded Sicily there wer(5 only two 
from tho old Desert Army, and Canadian 
regiments had now joined it. But tho 
spirit and tradition which had brought 
the Eighth, after bitter disappointments, 
on its triumphal advance of 20(MJ m. under 
Lt.-Gen, (later Field-Marshal) Mont- 
gomery were tho same, and the Crusaders* 
Cross still remained their proud badge. 
In Sept. 1943 tho E. A. landed on the It. 
mainland and by Christmas they were N. 
of the Homo line. Its constitution hod 
now become not merely imperial -but 
international. The original design of this 
campaign was that the E. A. should draw 
Ger, divs. down to the S. while the Amer. 
Fifth Army landed at Salerno. Later the 
t&sk was to hold as many of Kesselring’s 
Ger. divs. as possible in Italy in order 
that the Allied armies on tho W. Front 
should have fewer to overcome. (Com- 
bined movements of the E. A. and the 
Fifth brought about the fall of Home two 
days before the Allied invasion of Nor- 
mandy in June, 1944. Tho E. A. under 
the Immediate command of Lieut-Gen. 
Leese and Field-Marshal Alexander’s 
supreme command, moved from the 
Adriatic to tho Casslno front unsuspected, 
then drew most of tho Ger. troops east- 
ward and so enabled the Fifth to break 
through the Gothic Line. In the spring 
of 1945 the E. A. opened the offensive 
with a magnificent start in which, be- 
sides Brit., New Zealand and Indian 
troops, Polish, Jewish and It. units shared. 
The success of this advance brought 
the A* to Trieste and into Austria and 


so to the close of its famous cai'eer. In 
tho course of nearly four years Its con- 
stitution repeatedly changed. The 
Australians who had served early in its 
hist, returned to their own land to meet 
tho Jap. menace. Some of tho Brit, and 
Indian troops also wont E. From Italy 
divs., including the famous ‘ Desert Hats * 
— the Seventh Armoured corps with a 
desert rat for Its emblem — wore withdra^vn 
to take part in tho invasion of France In 
Uio Twenty-l<’irst Army Group. Ijater 
its Canadian corps was also sent to 
France. Hee : U.M. Stationery Office, 
77te Destruction of an Anny, 1942, and 
The Battle of Egypt, 1943 ; H. Rowan- 
Hobinson, Wavell in the Middle Easi, 
1942 ; A. B. Austin, The Birth of an Army, 
1913 : II. J. (jrawford, I was an Eighth 
Army iSoldier, 19 14 ; Viscount Mont- 
gomery, El Alarnein to the liiver Sangro, 
1918. The E. A. headquarters was dis- 
banded in July, 1945. Bee also under 
Africa, North, Second World W’ar 
Campaigns in ; Italian Front in the 
Second World War ; Libya, Cam- 
paigns IN ; Sicily, Batple of. 

JEikon Basilike (Kikoin Bao-iAi/cr;) {The 
Pourtraiture of His Sacred Maiestie in his 
Solitudes and Sufferings). This work was 
pub. immediately after tho death of King 
of England, Charles 1., and being written 
in tho first person was ascrll>ed to Charles 
himself. Indeed, his words about his 
treatment of Strafford confirm that belief. 
Dr. John Gauden said he started the work 
about 1(>17, and submitted it to Charles, 
but those in favour of Charles’ authorship 
say that ho wrote the first six chapters 
before 1645, Le., betoro tho battle of 
Naseby. The general verdict, however, 
is against Charles. 

Eildon Hills are throe hi^ hills situated 
near Melrose, Roxburgh, Gotland. Tho 
central peak rises to an elevation of 1385 
ft., and commands a most magnificent 
view of the surrounding country. Tho 
remains of a Rom. camp are to be seen on 
one of the hills, and sev. legends are tohl 
concerning them. The poet Thomas tho 
Rhymer is associated with them, and Scott 
remarked that, standing on the Eildoiw, 
ho could point out forty-threo places 
famous in war and verse. 

Elileithyaspolis, Gk. name of Nekhab, a 
city of auct. Egypt, which stood on tho 
Nile about 40 m. from Luxor or Thebes. 
In anct. Egypt, E. or Nekhab, now repre- 
sented by the ruins of El Kab, was the cap. 
of Upper Egypt. In tho midst of every 
tn. was the temple of the local god, and 
tho vulture-goddess of El Kab, called 
Nechbot (Nekhbi, Nekhebi), was the god- 
dess E. of the Qks. The city contains tho 
ruins of the following temples : . that of 
Ramesos II. dedicated to Ra, ^another 
built by Euergetes II. and dedhUated to 
Nekhab (E.), and a third by Anlenophii 
III. which is dedicated to tho local deities. 
Some rock-tombs have also been ex- 
cavated, some of which date back to tho 
thirteenth century. The remains are 
now very scanty because all the stones 
worth UUdng wore appropriated for tho 
building of sugar factories under the 
Khedives Mehemet All and IsmaB Pasha. 
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Eilenburg, tn. of Saxony. Germany, 
noted for manufs. of agrio. Implements, 
calico, and cloth ; and also breweries and 
chemloal works. E. possesse^s on anct. 
castle, known as llbiirg. l*op. 19,000. 

Eilondorf, tn. of the Rhineland, Ger- 
many, situated about 3 m. from Aachen. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Ellithyia (MlXeievia), called also Ilithyla, 
was the impersonation of the pains of 
childbirth, and was therefore worshipped 
as the goddes-s who assisted women in 
labour. But seeing that all moon -god- 
desses had Influence over birth, she is 
identified at times w'ith Artemis, Hera, and 
Aphrodite. According to the Cretan 
legend, E. was born at Cnossus, and from 
there her worsliip spread over Delos and 
Attica. Anotlier legend says she was born 
in Crete, but came to Delos to assist Leto. 
She is at times connected with the Fates, 
who also have control over childbirth. 

Eimeo, or Aimeo, called by the Fr. 
Moorea, the most important of the Fr. 
Society Is. in the Pacific Ocean. Is situated 
about 15 m. N. of Tahiti. Its area is i 
about 50 sq. ni. ; its surface is hilly and I 
the valleys are well cultivated The 
London Missionary Society was estnb. on 
this is. 

Einbeok, tn. of Hano'. e** Germany, 50 
m. S. of Hanover. The pictuicsquo old 
inner tn. is still partiallv enclosed by its 
former fortifications, and contains llio 
fourteenth -century Alexander church, 
thirteenth -century Market (‘lairch, iif- 
teenth -century New town church, the i 
Bixtconth-ccntury town hall and line , 
medieval houses. From the end of th(‘ | 
fourteenth century Its beer brought it i 
prosperity. It is noted for carpet^, on- j 
graving tools, and weaving machinery'. | 
Pop. 10,000. 

Einflschtal, the Ger. name, more cor- i 
rectly spelt Elvischtal, of Val D’Aii- 
nivlers, an Alpine glen in tlic Swiss canton 
of Valais. It is a summer resort, and its 
chief vll. is Sierre. 

Einhard, Einhart, or Eginhard (c. 77U- 
840), the biographer of Gharlcmagne. f>. 
In E. Franconia. Owing to his extra- 
ordinary ability be came tinder the notice 
of Charlemagne at an early age. Ills 
artistic skill gained for him the name of 
‘ Bozaleol,’ and the basilica of Aachen, ns 
well as other buildings, have been attri- 
buted to him. He became very frlendlv 
with the emperor, and when he died, Louis, 
his son and successor, appointed E. tutor 
to his own son I^othair. His beet work 
is Vita Caroli Mapni, which is a splendid 
biography of Charlemagne nnd is perhaps 
the finest historical biography of the 
Middle Ages. Of his other works, tlu* 
most Important are : Kpistolce, J)e Ador- 
ancUi Cruce. IHs authorship of Annales 
J^rancorum Is not certain. M. B iichner, 

Eiiihards Knnstlemnd Qelchrtenleben, 1922. 

Einsiedeln, tn. m canton Schwyz, 
Switzerland, the most famous pilgrlm- 
resort In Switzerland, with a Benedictine 
Abbey, founded about 048 on the site of 
the cell of St. Melnrad, who was murdered 
In 861. It was dowered with land by two 
emperors, and became an InderieDdent 
pnnolpality of the Holy Horn. Empire. 


The church (1719-35) is 446 ft. long, and 
is one of the most noble works of the 
baroque period. In the Gnaden-Kapolle 
is the * Black Virgin,* a richly decked 
miracle-working imago in wood. The 
Abbey Library comprises 100,000 vols.. 
and 1300 MSS., some of the eighth to the 
twelfth centuries. The celebrated chem- 
ist Paracelsus was born hero in 1493. 
Pop. 8 100. 

Einstein, Albert (b. 1879), propomider 
of the theory of Relativity (q.v,), b. at 
Ulm In Wurttemberg ; son of Hermann 
E., a Jew, described as owner of electro- 
technical works. ITio family removed to 
Munich during the childhood of Albert, 
wlxo was slow in learning to speak, shy. 



and unsociable, with a taste for music. 
II Ls early education was Jewish at home, 
Cathollo at school. When older, he < at- 
tended the Luitpold Gymnasium at 
Munich. In 1894 the family removed to 
Milan, and Albert began wandering tours 
in N. Italy. He wondered into Switzer- 
land, and at Aargail studied mathematics 
and physics at the canton school. With a 
view to school -mastering, he began study- 
ing at Zurich Technical School at the age 
of seventeen, and remained there four 
years. He afterwards acted as tutor at 
Schaffhausen and Bern. In 1901 he was 
naturalised a Swiss citizen ; nnd he was 
engaged as a technical expert In the 
Patent Oflice at Bern, 1902-5. In 1903 
he raoirled a S. Slavonio student from 
whom he was afterwards divorced. In 
1905 he pub., in the Annalen det Phj/siA\ 

S apera on the yiroduction and transforma- 
Ion of light, the Brownian movements, 
molecular dimensions, and the electro- 
dynamics of moving bodies. The last- 
named brought him under the notice of 
Max Planck In 1909 he became 

prof, extraordinary at Zttrich of Theoret- 
ioai Physios; In 1911 prof, ordinary at 
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Praffue. In the antiinm of 19^2 he re- 
turned to Zurich na professor at the 
Polytechnic. Early In 1914 ho was 
appointed director of the KalBcr VVllheiri 
Physical Institute at Berlin, In which city 
he resided until 1933, when, ow'ins to his 
Jewish orijrin, he was deprived of his 
appointment and took refiigro in Kn^rlantl. 
Later, ho went to America and iiecame a 
prof, at I^lncetown, N . Jersey. H la second 
niarriafre was with a cousin of the same sur- 
name. By 1916 he had pub. IHeGrundlage 
der allgemeinen lielatintatstheorie ; fol- 
lowed by Vber die spesielle nnd die allge- 
mei nc li^ativiUitstheorie ( 1 92 1 h E. gave a 
new direction to tlioiight on the propaga- 
tion of light and allied subjects by pointing 
out that time and space arc not absolute, 
but merely relative to the observer. He 
gradually overcame the great mathe- 
matical difflcultles, and his work has 
affected that of all subsequent mathe- 
maticians and astronomers. Hia tlieorv 
was not verifiable experinientally until lu‘ 
ar)pUed it to gravitation, when he pre- 
dicted that the deflection of a ray of ligiit 
by the sun should bo twice w’hat the New- 
tonian theory would indicate. Observa- 
tions made during tlie total eclipse of 1919 
confirmed the E. theory. In Jan. 1921 
he was lionised by philosophers and 
astronomers in U.8.A. and England. His 
doctrine, falling in with the reaction to- 
wards mysticism, has Invaded phih)- 
sophi<ial as well as seleDtlflc fields of 
thought. Newton’s dynamics still suffice 
to a high degree of accuracy for practical 
purposes, but for ultimate physical con- 
cepts it seems that Newton ’.s theory is 
superseded by E.’s. He ha.s written 
books on other subjects, among them 
About Zionism (1930), Why War? (with 
S. Freud) 1933, Mj/ Philosophy, 19,3 1, 7'hc 
Evolution of Physics (with L, Infeld), 
1938. See P. Frank, Einstein, His 
Life and Times, 1918. 

Eire (Ireland), or Republic of Ireland. E. 
is the official name, since thd passing of 
the Constitution Act of 1937, of what, 
prior to Dec. 29 of that vear, constituted 
Sa^Drstat Eireann or the Irish Free State. 
(The Act itself purports to embrace in tlie 
name * Eire * the whole of Ireland {q.v.), 
the intention of Mr. de Valera (q.v.), the 
chief sponsor of the new Irish Constitution, 
being to promote the unity of Ireland. 
The Bnt. < Jov., however, hn.s made it clear 
that it chies not rf*oognlse this larger con- 
notation). In 1949 Fi. beirune a republic 
and left the Brit. Cfitiinuniwealth of 
Nations. 

Area and Population . — Aff ording to the 
census of 1910, the following arc the 
arcu.s and population of the provs,, co. and 
CO. hors, of Eire. The nairu - of the ettps. 
appear in parenthesis. (See nevt eohinm.) 

CoTudifution . — The constitution of E„ 
which came Into operation m 1937, de- 
clares that Ireland is a sovereign inde- 
pendent democratic .State and affirms the 
right of the Irish nation to ehoose its owe 
form of gov., to determine its relations 
with other nations, and to develop its life, 
political, eeonomic and cultural, in ac- 
cordance with it« own genius jiud tradi- 
tions. The constitution applies to the 


Provinciw, Coun- ' Ark A in i 
nES AND County i Statute j 
Boroughs Acres 


Popula- 

tion 


Prov. of Leinster 

Carlow (Carlow) 

Dublin Co. 

Dublin Co. Bor. 

Kildare (Naas) . 

Kilkenny (Kil- 
kenny) . 

Leix (^laryboc- 
ougri 

Longford (Long- 
ford) 

Louth (Dundalk) 

Meath (Trim) . 

Offaly (Tiilla- 
moro 

Westmeath (Mul- 
lingar) . 

Wexford (Wex- 
ford) 

Wicklow (Wick- 
low) 


I 


221.485' 

208.984 

18,740- 

418.G44, 

34,048 
63, 5,876 
(506,035) 
64,834 

509.4701 

66,683 

424,892 

49,634 

257,935 

202,814, 

577,824 

36,221 

66,135 

60,220 

493,636 

53,644 

435,605 

54,880 

.581,061 

91,704 

500,250 

00,340 


Total of Leinster 

4,851,340 

1,280,219 

Prov. of Munster 
Clare (Ennis) 
Cork Coxmty 

Cork Co. Bor. . 
Kerry (Tralee) . 
Limerick 
(Limerick) 
Limerick Co. Bor. 
Tipporarv • 
Waterford Co. . 
Waterford Co. 
Bor. 

787,756 

1,840.908, 

2,685 

1,161,705 

661,585 

2,380 

1,051,292 

452,840' 

1,438; 

8.3,071 

343,243 

75,361 

133,818 

142,180 

42,987 

1 35,981 
76.157 

28,332 

Total of Mun,-.ter 

, 5,962,695 

916,750 

Prov. of Connaught 
Galway (Galway) 
Lmtriin (Garrick 
on Shannon) . 
Mayo (Castlebar) 
lloHConinion 
(Ro.scoramon) 
Sligo (Sligo) 

. 1,467,660' 

376,764 
, 1,333,941, 

' 608,540 

443,917i 

165,196 

44.. 57d 
148,200 

72.. 511 
62,331 

Total of Connauglit 

1,230,822 

492,810 

Prov. of Ulster 
(part of) 

Cavan (Cavan) . 
Donegal (Lifford) 
Monaglian 
(Monaghan) . 

467,162 

1,193,581; 

318,985 

70,323 

136,130 

67,208 

Total of Ulster 

(part of) 

1,979,728- 

2^3,667 

Total for Eire 

17,024.485 

2 . 43.452 
# 


whole of Ireland, but it provide!^ that, 
pending the reintegration of the national 
ter. the law.s enacted by the Parliament 
estab. by the constitution shall have the 
samo^area and extent of application as 
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those of the Irish Free SiatCt ^hich did 
not Inclttde the six Northern Comities or 
Province of UMer known tia Northern 
Ireland (<?.«.). The President of Ireland 
{Uachlaran na h Eireann) is elected by 
direct vote of the i>eople for a period of 
seven years. On the advice of the 
Prime Minister {Taoiseach) the President 
summons and dissolves Dail Eireann (i.c. 
the Irish Commons). Ho slprns and 
promulRatcs laws. On the nomination 
of the l)ail, he apjjoints the Taoiseach and 
on the nomination of the latter and with 
the previous approval of the Dail ho 
appoints the other members of the {?ov. 
In the exercise and performance of certain 
of his constitutional powers aii<l 1 unctions, 
the President is adviseid l)y fi (Jouncll of 
State. The Parliament — Oireachtas — con- 
sists of the President and two Houses : a 
House of Representatives or Dail Eireann, 
and a Senate — Seanad Eireann. The 
Dail consists of 147 members elected by 
adult suftfoge on a basis of proportional 
representation. The Seanad consists of 
Hixtj’’ members, of whom eleven are 
nominated l)y the Prime Minister, six 
electe;d by the iinlvs., and forty-three from 
panels of candidate'^ estab. on a vocational 
basis. 'Phe (‘xeeutivc power of tbo state 
is exercised by the gov., which is respon- 
sible to the Dail and eor ists of not le^ss 
than seven and not more than iifteon 
mem tiers. The constitution contains spe- 
cial provision for the recognition and 
protection of the fundamental rights of 
citi/ens, such as personal liberty, free ex- 
pression of opinion and so forth. Free- 
dom of conscience and the free iiractice and 
professsion of religion are, suliject to public 
order and morality, guaranUx^d to every 
citizen. No reli^on may be endowed or 
subjected to discriminatory disability. 
The special position of tbo Oi*^holic 
Oiuircli as the guardian of the faith pro- 
tcHsed by the majority of tlie citizens is 
roei)griised by the State. 

Local Government . — Ireland is divided 
into twenty-seven administrative cos. and 
four eo. bora, governed by councils elected 
trienially. The co. councils administer 
wj. alfalrs generally levy rat,cs and borrow 
money ; the co. bor. councils possess with 
certain exceptions the powei*s of co. 
councils. The administrative cos. include 
the urban co. diata, wlilcb aro urban areas 
that have been constituted saiiltAry dists. 
Each such dist. is governed by an eleote<i 
council that administers the Acts relating 
to publio health, housing, maternity and 
c^ild welfare, etc. An eulargcd mraJ sani- 
tary dist., called the co. health dist., was 
created by the Local Gov. Act, 1925. This 
dist. generally extends over the co. with 
the urban dists. excluded. The oo. 
oounoll perfonns Its duties as a health 
authority directly, and appoints a oo. 
. medical officer of health. The co. council 
Is also usually the publio assistance 
authority and oo. homes have been set up 
for, the aged and infirm, and oo. and dist. 
hospitals for the sick. Home assistance 
ia the normal method of poor relief. Old 
age pensions are a charge on State funds 
hut local authorities take part In the ad* 
ministration. Industrial and reformatory 


schools are managed by religious oom- 
munities, but maintained mainly out of 
capitation grants from both state and 
local funds. The local authorities have 
a system of gov. wliich combines an 
elected council with a manager. All 
functions formerly exercised by the 
councilH other than those specifically 
reserved by law are exercised by the 
manager, a paid ofilcial who has control 
over all offlcei's, and whose removal from 
oifico requires the sanction of Uie central 
authority. Elections to publio bodies are 
held according to the principle of propor- 
tional repre*<entation. Women are elig- 
ible for elecLioii ns members of all local 
gov. bodice on tbe -liinie conditions as 
men. 

Religion , — According to the census of 
19.36 the prin, religious professions were 
(including part of Ulster) : (Catholics, 
2,773,920 ; Protestant Episci)palian-^, 
143,030 ; Presbyterians, 2S,067 ; Method- 
ists, 9,649 ; other professions, 11,754. 
There arrj also approx. 20(>0 members of 
the Society of Friends. 

The Jmliemry . — Justice is administered 
by courts esUib. by the Courts of Justice 
Act, 1924 (and amending Acts 1936. 
1947). They include a Supreme Court, a 
High Court, a Court of Criminal Apj>eal, 
a Central Criminal (Jourt, a Circuit Comt 
and a District Court. Tlie Suijreme Court 
consists of the chief justice and four other 
judges, with appellate jurisdiction from 
dll decisions of the High Ct»urt. The High 
Court, which consists of a president and 
five ordinary judges, has full original 
jurisdiction in', and power to determine, 
all matters and questions, whether of law 
or fact, civil or criminal. In all cases in 
which questions arise touching the validity 
of any law having regard to the provisions 
of the Constitution, tlie High CourL 
alone exorcis(is original jurisdiction. The 
(yourt of Criminal Appeal consists of the 
chief justice or some other judge of the 
Supremo Court and two ordinary judgf>5 
of tlie High Court. Its decisions are hnal, 
unless cither the court itself or the 
nttornoy-goneral certifies that the decision 
iijvolv^es a point of law of exceptional 
public importance and that It is desirable 
that an appeal should be taken to the 
Supreme court. 

Education . — Klementary or primary 
education is £pc<j and given in the national 
schools, riceondary cUutaUou is in 
private bands and is largely conducted by 
religious orders. There were in 1947 
4957 primary schools (with an enrolment 
of 4.51,820, the percentage average daily 
attendance being 82). There were (11147) 
395 recognised secondary schools, with 
42,927 pupils between the ages of twelve 
and twenty years. Technical schools ore 
estab. in all cltic‘s, tbe prin. tns., and some 
rural areas, tlic schools being controlled 
by the local authorities, winter agric. 
classes for the sons of farmers are pro- 
vided statutory co. committees of 
agrlo. Unlv. eduoation is given at the 
univ. of Dublin (TrlrJty College) founded 
in 1591 and at the National Univ. of 
Ireland, founded in Dublin in 1909. The 
National Univ. has three constituent 
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colleges, viz. the Unlv. Colleges of Cork, 
Galway, and Dublin {see also Trinity 
C0LI.EOE. Dublin). 

Defence , — The defence forces are or- 
ganised on the basis of an estab. of 12,500 
officers and men (permanent force) and 
60,000 first and second lino reservas. 
These figures include both the Air Corps 
and Naval Defence Service. The Naval 
Service comprises 3 corvettes and 5 motor 
torpedo boats. The personnel numbers 


Production and industry. — Agrlc. and 
the rearing of cattle (both fat and store) 
are the leading industries. The number 
of livestock In 1917 was : cattle 3,950,000; 
sheep, 2,094,000 ; pigs, 457,000 ; horsea, 
3-19,600; poultry. 17,304,000. The chief 


£12,725,000 and raw materials and mauuf. 
goods, £5,381,000. The statistics of dis- 
tribution of trade show that a great part 
of S.'s trade is done yvith Great Britain. 
Imports from Great Britain were 
£13,037,000 and exports to Great Britain, 
£28,705,000. Imports from other coun- 
tries were : U.S.A., £8,476,000 ; Argen- 
tina, £3,628,000 : Brazil, £2,858,000 ; 
Canada, £2,851,000 ; India, £2,166,000 ; 
N. Ireland, £1,557,000'; Dutch colonies, 
£1,261,000; Spain, £1. 029,000 ; Belgium, 
£935,000 ; France, £873.000 ; Sweden, 
£759,000 ; exports to other countries : 
N. Ireland. £7.042,000 : U.S.A., £576,000 ; 
Belgium, £478,000 ; ^ance, £221,000. 

Shipping . — Net tonnage of vessels 
entered and cleared in the foreign trade at 
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crops are ; potatoes (3,227,000 tons in 
1946) : turnips (2,264,000 tons) ; mangeLs 
(1,350,400 tons) ; oats (689,000) ; sugar 
beet (529,000 tons) ; wheat (463,000 tons), 
barley; ry© J and hay (4,170,000 tons). 
The chief secondary industries are grain 
milling, bread, flour, biscuits, etc. ; 
butter, cheese, margarine and condensed 
milk ; bacon curing ; browing and malt- 
ing ; sugar, sugar confectionery and jam- 
making ; tobacco ; clothing (wholesale 
factories) ; woollen and worsted ; furniture 
and upholstering ; soap and candles ; 
timber ; distilleries ; bricks, glass and 
cement; engineering and irapleinents; 
linen, cotton, jute, and canvas ; boots and 
shoes (wholesale factories) ; paper, print- 
ing ; hosiery ; fellmongorlng and leather ; 
oils and paints. 

Commerce . — The value of imports and 
exports for 1946 were : Imports, 
£72,043,372 ; Exports, £35,012,594. The 
chief imports were raw materials and 
oaanufactured goods, £53,167,000 ; other 
imports were live animals, £2,228,000 and 
focKl. drink and tobacco, £15,576,000 ; the 
chief exports were live animals, 
£19,867,000 ; food, drluk and tobacco. 


Irish ports in 1916 was; entered, 6318 
vessels of 3,431,000 tons ; cleared 6,324 
of 3,438,000. The ports are Dublin, 
Cobh, Dun Langhairc, Cork, Galway, 
Waterford, Rosslare, l^imerlck, and Dun- 
dalk. 

Finance, currency, and banking. — Re- 
ceipts were estimated in 1947-48 at 
£63,465,000 (customs £19,570.000 ; in- 
come and super t,ax, £13,640,000 ; excise, 
£11,695,000). Estimated expenditure 
totalled £66,884,000 (food subsidies, 
£9.796,000 ; education, science and art, 
£7,057,000 ; agrio., land div., etc., 
£6,447,000 ; old age pensions, debt ser- 
vice, post office, army, about £4,000,000 
each ; police, £3.000,000). Totol liabili- 
ties of Eire at the end of the flnanoial 
year 1047 were £82,543,000 ; assets, 
£39,379,000. The unit of currency in 
Eire is the Irish pouud, which the 
same value as the pound sterlingi The 
circulating medium consists of legal tender 
notes, consolidated bank notes, an^ token 
coinage. The Central Bank (estab. in 
1943) has the sole right of issuing legal 
tender notes and token coinage is issued 
by the minister for flnanoo through the 
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Bank. The Board of Directors of the 
Central Bank consists of a Governor ap- 
pointed by the President of Ireland, and 
eleht directors, all appointed by the 
Minister for Finance. Consolidated bank 
notes are a ilrst charge on all the assets 
of the responsible banks, and are also 
secured by a reserve held by the Central 
Bank. They are convertible into legal 
tender notes which In turn are convertible 
into equivalent Brit, legal tender at the 
Bank of England. The Bank of Ireland, 
founded in 1783. has a cap. of £2.7811.231 ; 
other banks, £3,430,000. 

(Jommunications. — There are nearly 
2r)00 miles of railway of which 2158 are of 
standard (5 ft. 3 In.) gauge. There are 
650 m. of inland navigation, including the 
Grand Canal 208 m., the Royal Canal. 
90 m.. and the Shannon Navigation, 130 
m. The length of rood, first track, 
actually situated in the State Is 2481 m.. 
of which 87 per cent is constructed to 
standard gauge. There are 13 m. of 
electric tramway. Some 15 m. W. of 
Lliuorick la an Important land piano 
junction on the main trans-Atlantic air 
route. A thrice-dally service from Dub- 
lin is operated to the airport. Dublin 
airport, situated at Colllnatown, 5i m. 
N. of Dublin, serves the cross-Channel 
aufl European services ojici'^itod by Aer 
Liugus (Irish Air Lines Ltd.). This com- 
pany has exclusive rights on the cross- 
Channel services to Great Britain. 

See S. Owyim, Ireland (Modem World 
series), 1925, and The Charm of Ireland, 
1934 ; Cicely Hamilton. Modem Ireland, 
1936 ; T. Ireland, Ireland, I^aet and Pre- 
sent, 1912. 

I] i story of Ireland from the institution of 
the Irish Free State in 1922. (For the 
history of Ireland from the earliest times 
to 1922 see under Iurland), — In 1921, 
after a year of guerilla warfare between 
England and Ireland, a truce was declared, 
followed by a treaty ( Dec. 6,1921) whereby 
Southern Ireland was given independence 
and Dominion status. The Dail (see 
Dait. Eirkann), the Parliament founded 
by the Irish Republicans in 1919, *ic- 
cepted the treaty in Jan. 1922. A provi- 
sional gov. was set up, with Michael 
Collins at its head, and the Irish Free 
suite or Saorstat Eireann came Into being. 
The elections in June were followed by 
civil disorders. The * Irregulars ’ were 
eventually suppressed but Michael Collins 
was shot on Aug. 22, and Arthur Griffith 
(q.u.) first president, had died only ten 
days before. Griffith was succeeded 
as president by W. T. Cosgrave (< 7 .^’.), 
and T. M. Healy ( 7 -v.) was nominated as 
governor-general. Republican resistance 
to the gov. officially ended in 1923, and, in 
the elections of that year, a gov. similar In 
temper to tho previous one was retnrned. 
The constitution inaugurated by tho first 
Dail provided that * all powers of Govern- 
ment and all authority, leglslatlvo, execu- 
tive and Judicial, were derived from the 
peoplo of Ireland,* and. secondly, that 
Irteh (Gaelic) was to be the national 
langu^o of the Irish Free State. The 
Dali decided that the Oireachtas or Irish 
Parliament should consist of the King and 
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two houses — ^the Dail, and the Seanad or 
Senate, but, with the passing of tho Senate 
Abolition Bill, In 1935, the Senate dis- 
appeared, though. Immediately after- 
wards, the gov. appointed a commission of 
inquiry Intio the whole question. This 
commission recommended the institution 
of some form of Second Chamber chosen 
by the Dail. 

Proportional representation together 
with equal suffrage for all over twenty -one 
years, was Introduced by the law of 1920. 
The Irish Free State became a member of 
the League of Nations in 1923. In 1928 
governor-general Healy was succeeded by 
James McNeill. Through various pari, 
vicissitudes, and In spite of being without 
a majority after tho elections of Juno 
1927, Mr. Cosgrave remained in oflico till 
1932, when ho was succeeded as President 
of the executive council by Mr. Eamon do 
Valera (q.vJ), loader of Flanna Fall. Mr. do 
Valera at once began an intensive Re- 
publican and anti-Brit, campaign by 
intimating that the Dail would proceed to 
pass a Bill to abolish the Oath of Allegi- 
ance to the Crown required to be taken by 
tho deputies, and that his gov. proposed 
to withhold payment to the Brit. National 
Commissioners of the annual sum of 
£3,000,000 in respect of Irish land an- 
nuities and £2,000,000 in respect of pen- 
sions for tho ex-Royal Irish Constabulary, 
Civil Pensions, Local Loan Fund Annuity, 
etc. — the amount of £5,000,000 being the 
total aggregate liability of the Irish I''reo 
State as finally agreed between the Cos- 
grave gov. and the Brit. Gov. some years 
previously. In reply to the Brit. Gov’s, 
objection that the Irish Free State con- 
stitution (Removal of Oath) Bill was n 
breach of the Treaty of 1921, tho de 
Valera gov. argued that the requirement 
ns to taking the oath as members of tlje 
Oireachtas was not mandatory and that 
in any event the Free State gov. wa-s en- 
titled under tho Statute of Westminster 
( 7 . 17 .) to legislate on the Constitution as 
they might wish. In the result the bill 
w'as passed by the Dali liut, being rejected 
by the Seanad, tho matter was postponed. 

The more acute i.ssue throughout 1932 
was that of tho Land Annuities. These 
nnnnitios had their origin in the various 
Land Purchase Acts under which the 
Irish tenants were enabled to purchase 
their holdings through loans made by the 
creation of land stock, and the sum of 
£3,000,000 was the annual payment made 
to tho Brit. Gov. in respect of interest on 
tho land stock and sinking fund. The de 
Valera Gov., however, defaulted in pay- 
ment of tho instalment due in the summer 
of 1932 and declined arbitration on the 
issue by a commonwealth tribunal In 
order to collect the money the Brit. Gov. 
at once imposed tariff duties on Free 
State exports to tho ITniled Kingdom 
and the Free State retaliated with duties 
on United Kingdom imports. In the 
course of this * economic war * the Free 
State Gov. Initiated plans for a self-suffi- 
cient Ireland. In 1935 a (Citizenship Act 
was passed laying down the status of an 
Irish Free State citizen or national. In 
the same year the Dail passed Bills to 

H* 
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abolish the Senate, and Unlv. Represents* 
lion. It also abolished the Kovernor- 
Reneralship and replaced that offloial by a 
Seneschal (later replaced by a con- 
stitutionally orthodox president). When 
the 1937 Constitution Act was passed. 
E. was declared to be * a sovereign inde- 
pendent democratic State. ' The authority 
of the king of Great Britain was then only 
recognised * as head of the Brit Common- 
wealth of Nations * for external purposes, 
such as the signing of Treaties and the 
appointment of representatives to foreign 
or dominion caps. Every effort is made 
by the gov, to promote the spread of 
Gaelic, but so far without much success. 
E., as stated above, comprises what is 
commonly called s?outhern Ireland, and 
though there is much agitation for the 
abolition of the border, the Brit. Gov. has 
taken its stand on the position that unity 
is essentially and exclusively a matter for 
accommodation between the two Irish 
Govs, and peoples. Agitation by the 
I.R.A. (so-called Irish Republican Army) 
has taken the form of bomb outrages in 
England and in Ireland — a campaign 
which was as strongly condemned in 
Ireland as it was in England. 

On April 25, 1938, an Anglo-Irish Agree- 
ment was signed in London, under which 
the most outstanding differences (apart 
from partition) were disposed of. It was 
agreed — in accordance with the Treaty of 
1922 — to transfer the control of the coast- 
defence stations — one of the outstanding 
causes of friction being the Brit, occupa- 
tion of certain porta like Borehaven, 
Lough Swilly, etc. — to Eire ; to accept 
£10,090,900 from Elro in commutation 
of the land annuities ; and to reduce or 
remove the special and retaliatory cus- 
toms duties on Irish and Brit imports 
re^eotively. 

Strenuous efforts have been made by 
the E. Gov. to promote tho development 
of secondary Industries in E. — notably 
beet sugar and industrial alcohol. But it 
cannot be said that secondary industries 
have flourished or are likely to flourish in 
E. to any very marked extent. With the 
Ger. invasion of Denmark in 1940, the 
demand in England for Irish dairy pro- 
duce and bacon was increased ; hut it 
was evident that Irish agrio. required 
bold measures of reorganisation before It 
could avail Itself of such opportunities. 
On the outbreak of tho Second World War 
in Sept. 1939, E. declared its neutrality, 
aud was the sole member of tho Brit. 
Commonwealth of Nations to remain 
neutral. This neutrality, in spite of 
many tra^o examples of tho fate of weak 
neutrals, E. was determined to preserve ; 
and the possibility that Ireland might be 
exploited by Germany as a stopping-stone 
for invasion now became a major pre- 
occupation in Britain's defensive plans. 
There were trijpartite negotiations be- 
tween the United Kingdom, Eire and 
Kwtheni Ireland for seeking some for* 
rnnla which might reccmoile Brit, security 
with Ireland's politleal necessities ; but 
Mr. de Valera’s insistence on the removal 
of Irish partition proved Insunuountabie 
and all the Brit. gov. gained was the 


right to send aid if an Invasion actually 
took place — ^Mr. de Valera repeating 
publicly, more than once, that invasion 
would bo resisted from whatever Quarter it 
came. Precautionary measures, however, 
included the posting of troops on the 
border of Ulster, and the mining both of 
the Irish Sea and the passage between the 
Orkneys and Iceland (194,0). E. did not 
altogether escape bombing for bombs were 
dropped on Aug. 26, 19^0, but it is prob- 
able that this was the inadvertent act of 
inexperienced Ger. pilots, who were off 
their course. The deprivation of the use 
by the Royal Navy of the Southern Irish 
ports no doubt augmented the toll of 
dead from Ger. U-boat attacks on mer- 
chant shipping, though this assumption is 
contested in Irish quarters. When Italy 
and Japan entered the war, there were, 
in Dublin, thoreforo, three embassies of 
nations hostile to Britain ; but it is prob- 
able that Irish vigilance preventeti anv 
of them from being useful cbannels of 
enemy communication. With tho land- 
ing of Anier. troops In Ulster, and the 
fortification of bases there, the chances 
of an enemy invasion of Ireland began 
to recede. Mr. de Valera's protest to 
America against tho landing of Ainer. 
troops on Irish soil was entirely unavail- 
ing ; for neither Britain nor Aincriwi 
would or could have dreamt of foregoing 
the decisive advantages of the Noithcm 
Irish bridgehead. To this and to tho 
sure shield of the Navy, E. owed its im- 
munity from attack in the war. 

During Mr. do Valera's tenure of oflU*o 
E. became in all essentials an independent 
republic ; for in the new constitution oi‘ 
1937 no reference was made to the CJrowri. 
But the UoDStitiition left In force tho Eire 
Executive (External Relations) Act ol 
1936, which authorised the IdDg to act on 
behalf of E. in certain matters within the 
fleld of external affairs as and when 
advised by tho E. Executive Council to 
do BO. This, in practice, meant that tho 
King’s authority was never invoked 
except in the matter of accrediting 
E.'s diplomatic representatives abroad. 
Pressed In the Dali to state whether E. 
was or was not a republic and whether or 
no it remained within tho Brit. Common- 
wealth of, Nations Mr. do Valera main- 
tained the position that according to 
* dictionary ' definitions of on inde- 
endent republic K. was a republic ; but 
e evidently shrank from severing the 
last tenuous ooustltutional link or * external 
association ' with the Commonwo^th — 
the rest of whose members acknowledged 
the common allegiance to tho Crpven — 
because of the partition issue. The ex- 
istence of the border made it impossible 
to declare the whole of Ireland totbo an 
independent repnblio de jure, even ifiough 
tho E. Constitution purported to embrace 
the whole is. under the designation of 
' Eire.* In Deo. 1937 tlie Ui^tedlKing- 
dom Gov. stated, alter consultation with 
the govs, of the four dominioiis, tha| they, 
like those govs., were prepared to treat 
the now E. constitution as not eifoctiDg 
a fundamental olteratioii in the position 
of E. as a member of the Commonwealth. 
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Blit Mp, John A. Costello of the Fine Gaol ’ 
party, who beoamo Prfmo Minister of a 
coalition gov. in Fob. 1048 after defeatlngr 
Mr. do Valera's Fianna Fail Gov. at the 
polls, unexpectedly announced on Sopt. 7 
that his gov proposed to repeal the 
Executive Authority (External Relations) 
Act and thus remove the lost vestige of 
£.'s constitutional partnership in the 
Commonwealth. At the same time he 
declared tliat this was to bo done in the 
most friendly spirit, and ho repeated this 
assurance in the Dail (Nov. 24) and rein- 
forced it by disclaiming any hostility to 
tho King. Two days later the Dail gave 
the Republic of Ireland Bill a unauimoiis 
second reading and the Brit. Prime 
Minister, Mr. Attlee, accepted the spirit 
of goodwill in which the E. Gov. had 
acted and stated that after the Republic 
of Ireland Bill became law tho United 
Kingdom Gov. would not treat E. as a 
foreign coimtry or her citizens as for- 
eigners. 

Tho Republic of Ireland Act (disposing 
of tho External Relations Act) came into 
operation on April 18 (1949). Bv this 
Act E. ollloially severed her last link with 
tlic Brit. Commonwealth of Nations. This 
resulted in legislative anomalies on the 
status of Irish citizens, but, conformably 
to the pledge given b> Atr. Attlee, tho 
Ireland Bill, introduced in tho Commons 
soon afterwards, removes these anomalies 
hy recognising tho secession of E. from 
dominion status (q.v.) and confirming 
citizens of tho new republic in all tho rights 
which they hold in the United Kingdom 
wlillo E. was still a inomber of tho Com- 
monwealth. Tho Bill also proposed to 
gi\'c statutory authority to assurances to 
N. Ireland concerning lior const! tutionai 
position and territorial integrity. The 
severance of the CJrown link implied no 
real or material change in the position 
which had been ac(!ept<id for the previous 
12 years and even before Mr. tJostello’s 
gov.'s new move w’as taken, the liighly In- 
dividual status of E. w'Ofl exercising the 
ingenuity of lawyers. Thus tho uow’ Brit, 
Nationality Art. wliicli came into force in 
Jon. 1940, had to ensure tliat, while E. 
citizens should not bo Brit, subjcxjts, they 
should continue to l»e treated in the snmo 
way as Brit, subjects and not bo called 
aliens. Tho attempt to smooth over pos- 
sible diftlculties was dictated by mutual 
interest ; for Britain has a largo Irish 
population in every walk of life and E. has 
a serious emigration problem that, since 
America oifd tho dominions olTor less easy 
openings than formerly, can only be solved 
in Britain ; and in any case tho intro- 
duction of passports and registnition 
would Impose an intolerable strain on 
bdth sides. 

, JSibliographif : W. O'Brien, Th^ Irinh 
ihvolutimt 1923 : P, O’Hegarty, Th^e 
Victory of Sinn Fein ; How it toon it and hoir 
it %^it (Dublin). 1024 (a i*eoord of lin- 
presafons) ; S. Gwynn, Ireland 1924, (a 
balanced aumiy, with historical references, 
of the forces which were moulding the life 
of Ireland at this time) ; Sir J. O'Connor 
(one time Lord Justice of Appeal in Ire- 
land), of Ireland, ms-im (2 


vols.), 1925 (a hist, from the Union to tho 
Treaty of 1921 which purports to sum up 
fairly and with detachment, the case of 
Ireland versus England and the cross-caso 
of England versus Ireland, it being con- 
ceded that ' there are well-founded 
plaints on both sides ') ; W. Alison Phillips 
(Lecky Prof, of Modem History, Dublin 
Univ.), The Revolution in Ireland, 190(i- 
1923, 1926 (reproduction, mainly of hist, 
pub. in the 12th ed. of the Ency. Brit., ex- 
cluding the concluding chapters on the 
creation of the Irish Fro© State) ; D. 
Gwynn, J'he Irish Free State, 1922-1927, 
1928 (survey of tho work of reorganisation 
and reconstrnctiou in tho early years of 
the development of the Irish Free State, 
in the light of Dail debates, Irish news- 
papers, departmental reports and tho 
evidence given before Commissions of 
Enquiry) ; Earl of Middleton, Ireland — 
Dupe or Heroine, 1932 (a defence of Brit, 
policy during the period when Arthur 
Balfour was mainly responsible for it) ; 
P. Pnkenham, Peace by Ordeal, 1935 (on 
the negotiation of the Anglo-Irish Treaty 
of 1021) : E. Oirtls, A History of Ireland, 
1936 (a hist, of tho struggle for political 
unity and nationhood, cultural, social 
and economic factors being given their 
due weight with tho major iniluenoes of 
politics and religion) ; Dorothy Macardle, 
'The Irish Republic, 1937 (a documented 
chronicle of the Anglo-Irish Conflict and 
the partition of Ireland, with a detailed 
account of the period 1916-1923) (with a 
preface by B. de Valera) ; H. Harrison, 
Ireland and the British Empire, Conflict 
or Collaboration 7 1937 (a study of Anglo- 
Irish differences from the international 
standpoint) ; D. O'Sullivan (Clerk of the 
Senate), The Irish Free State and its 
Senaie : a study in Contemporary Politics, 
UNO (a documented record combining the 
hist, of the Second Cliainber and of the 
IrisJi Free State) ; N. Mansergh, Ireland 
in the Am of Reform and Revolution, 1940 
(deals with the hist, of nineteenth -century 
Ireland from 1840-1921) ; and Britain 
nml Ireland, 1942 (a pamphlet on tho 
story of Ireland from tho earliest times to 
tJio advent of Sinn Fein, followed by 
chapters on dominion status, tho Irish 
Free State under the Fianna Fail portv' 
and the gov. of Ulster) ; M. McDunphy, 
I'tu' President of Ireland: His Powers, 
Functions anti Duties (J)uhlln), 1 9 15 ; Sir S. 
Leslie, The Irish Tangle, 1046 (deals with 
the partition [U’oblcm and present-day 
Anglo-Irish relations generally, Ireland's 
neutrality In the world war, etc.). 

For tho physical features, etc., of Ire- 
land, see under jRKLwn. 

Eisanaoh, tn. lii Thuringia, Goriiiany, is 
beautifully situated on tho edge of the 
Thuringiau forest. The mineral watos 
from Kreuzburg attra»'l many Invalids 
(S500 In 1927). There are sev. ohnrohea 
of the early thirteen tli century, tho to. 
hall (1.508, rebuilt 163S) and tho castle 
of the former grand duke in which is now 
a picture gallery. In the Karls Plato In 
tho centre of tho tn. stands a statue of 
Martin Luther, who attended the Latin 
school in the tn. from 1498 to 1501 . E. Is 
noted for the inannf. of motor-cars, dyes. 
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agrio. machlneB, chemicals, and electrical 
articles. There are many educational 
estabs. and mnseums, one on the Wart- 
burg, whore Martin Luther, too, passed 
some years in this tn., and the chapel in 
wlilch he preached Is still in existence. 
The tn. dates back to about 1065, and 
was founded by the landgrave of Thur- 
ingia ; later it passed into the hands of a 
r^axon family, and finally in 1711 it be- 
came the property of the duc^ of Saxo- 
W'elmar. It contains the Klerada, a 
aistle built about 1260. a ducal palace, 
built in 1742, a tn. hall, and the late 
Gothic Georgenkirche. Pot>. 62^800. 

^senberg, tn. in Thuringia, Germany, 
with a pop. of 1 1 ,300 and the anct. castle 
of Christiansburg. which is used as the tn. 
hall. 

Eisenerz, tn. in the Austrian prov. of 
f=^tyria, in the Krzberg Mts., which is 
fuinoas for its Iron mines. Pop. 10,000. 

Eisenhower, Dwight David (b. 1890) 
Amer. soldier, son of David J. Elsenhower 
of Swiss forbears who came to America 
before the Amor. Revolution, born at 
Abilene, Kansas, where ho spent his boy- 
hood. Graduated from West I‘oint in 



1915. In the First World War ho was 
chiefly engaged in training troops of the 
tanks corps at homo and his promotion 
up to a point, was not rapid, his rank at 
the opening of the Second World War 
being still lieutenant-colonel ; but by 
1042 he was one of America's seventeen 
lientenant-gonerals and thereafter was 
advanced more rapidly than any other 
Amer. officer, his outstanding qualities 
being quickly discovered by Gen. Mar* 
shaH (q.v.). In Feb. 1942 he became 
chief of the plans div^ War Department, 
General Staff. In Feb. 1943 he was 
appointed temporary general. Xn the 
following June be was appointed com- 
manding general European Theatre of 


Operations and from that post proceeded 
to N. Africa. After the expulsion of the 
Axis forces from Tunisia and Sicily he was 
appointed supreme commander of the 
Allied forces and worked pn the plans for 
the launching of tlie * Second Front * : the 
success of the landings and ensuing battle 
of Normandy owed much to his organising 
abUities. For more than a quarter of a 
century E. had been an inspired student 
of mechanised warfare and in large-scale 
manmuvres In America he showed re- 
markable originality in his direction of 
this type of oombat. In 1922 he was 
assigned to the Amer. Battle Monuments 
Commission and went to Franco to com- 
pile a guide-book of the Amer. battle- 
fields there— a useful study in view of his 
destined appointment in 1941. Later at 
the Fort Leavenworth Command and 
General Staff School E. finished first. 
He was a moving force in the ostab. of the 
Army Industrial College while he worked 
in Washington on plans for war mobilisa- 
tion. In 1935 he went to the Philippines 
as assistant military advisor to the com- 
monwealth under Gen. MatjArthur and 
for the ensuing five years played a major 
role in devising the defences of the is. Tn 
the Report by the Supreme Commander to 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff on the Opera- 
tions in Europe of the Allied Expedition- 
ary Force 6 June 1944 ^ to 8 May 1945 
(H.M.S.O. 1946) is told the story of the 
planning, comage, work and final results 
of the operations in Europe. Through the 
whole report is to be detected Qcn. E.'s 
impression of complete allied unity, 
though, towards the Brit. Chiefs of Staff 
in London he often felt impatience, 
chiefly because they ‘ regularly queried 
thehr commanders in the field concerning 
tactical plans * {Crusade in,, Europe), He 
indicates that three episodes wore tlie 
most decisive in ensuring victory — the 
Battles at the Normandy beaches, the 
Falaise pocket, and those W. of the Rhine 
In February and March 1945. * Victory 

was won,’ he states, ‘ before the Rhine was 
crossed.’ The king conferred on K. the 
O.M. at Buckingham Palace on Jime 12, 
1946, He retired from the U.S. Army in 
1948 after thirty -three years* service, and 
in the same year became president of 
Columbia Univ., New York. See his 
Crusade in Europe^ 1949 ; and K. S. Davis, 
Soldier of Democracy, 1945 ; H. C. Butcher, 
My Three Years with Eisenhower, 1946. 

Eisenstadt, cap. of the Austrian prov. of 
Burgenland. noted for its magnificent 
seventeenth centiur castle, Scbloaa filter- 
hazy. Pop. 6000. 

Eisenatein, Sergei (1898-1948L Rus- 
sian film director b. at Riga. Set the 
task, after the Russian Kovolu^lon, of 
founding a school of cinema, ho riyallM In 
a short time the Amer., Gcr., and[Fr. His 
best work which made him ong of the 
world’s greatest masters of flltn tech- 
nique, was achieved with the Rlltmt films 
BaJtUeship Poterskin (1925) and October : 
Ten Days that shook the World (1927). 
Later films were Alexander Nevsky (1938) 
and Ivan the Terrible (1943), 

Eisleben, tn. of Saxony, Germany, 24 m. 
from Halle, thebp. of Martin Luther. The 
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house In which ho was born has been a 
museum since 1917* Both that and the 
house in which he died are in the Altstadt 
or old tn. The churches include the 
Aiulreaskircho, with the pulpit in which 
ijuthcr T)rcached, the fifteenth -century 
church of Peter and Paul, with the chapel 
in which lie was baptised, the Nicholas 
Church, 1 4 ‘26, and the Anna Chiu'ch, 1514. 
The tn. hall is of the date 1519-30. Be- 
sides the mining: of copper and silver, 
there is a trade in seeds. Pop. 24,000, 
mostly Protastants. 

Eisner. Kurt (1868-1919), Gcr. journal- 
ist and statesman of Jewish descent, b. 
at Berlin. Wrote voluminously on art, 
the drama and soclolog;y. Woo a high 
reputation at the Berlin Gymnasium in 
pldlosophy and Germanic studies, and 
early in life wrote an excellent treatise on 
Nietzsche. Wrote for the Frankfurter 
Zeitung in 1892 onwards, and for las 
socialist opinions was sentenced to a term 
of 9 monttis’ Imprisonment in 1897. Sub- 
sequently co-operated with Wilhelm 
Ijicbknecht in the editorship of Forwarfjt. 
Organised a bloodless democratic revolu- 
tion in Bavaria towards the close of the 
1914-18 War, becoming Premier after the 
abdication of King Ludw’ig, but was 
murdered by Spartucist soldiers early in 
1919. lie prophesied the Piret World 
War in his Morocco treatise. The Sultan 
of the World li'ar, S€4^> A. Got, Ui Terreur 
en Bavi^re, 1922. 

Eisteddfod (plur. cisteddfodau), con- 
gress of Welsh bards, was instituted in 
order to encourage the composition and 
preservation of national poetry and music. 
Its origin dates back to very early times, 
and an E. w-as held at Ooerwys, in Fliut- 
shiro, about the beginning of the twelfth 
century. It was first sanctioned in Eng- 
land after the annexation of Wales, and 
there are records of eisteddfodau having 
been hold in the reigns of Edward III., 
Henry VI., Henry V'^lII., and Elizabeth. 
The festival then seems to have been dis- 
continued, but was again revived In 1789. 
It IS held annually, in a ditferent tn. each 
year. Its celebration generally occupies 
three or four days, and a president an<l 
conductor are appointed for each day. 
There are competitions in poetry, music, 
singing botii choral and solo, a.s well as 
silling with the harp ; there are also art 
competitions. The third day is the chair 
day, when the fortunate winner is pro- 
claimed. 

Eistet, see ElciisTATr. 

ElviBohtal, see Einfisciit.vl. 

EJeotments, see JIkcoveuy of Land. 

Ejectors, see under Pcmi*s. 

Ekaterinburg, see Svkudi.ovsk. 

Ekaterinodar, see Kkasnodak. 

Ekaterinoslav, or Yekaterinoslav, sec 
Dniepropetrovsk. 

Ekhmim, or Ikhmlm, see Akiimim. 

EaUm, see £gin. 

Eklpgite, see EconoorrB. 

Ekowe, see Eshowb. 

Ekron, city of the Philistines on the 
borders of Judah and Dan, where Beel- 
zebub was worshipped* It was the plttoe 
ftom which the Ark of the Covenant, 
which had been captured by the Askalo- 


nites, was returned to Israel. At a later 
period it became part of the ter. ruled by 
the Maccabees. E. was one of the five 
allied cities (the others being Gaza, 
Ascalon, Ashdod, and Gath) of the * l*ele- 
shtim ’ or PhilLstinea (1 Sam. v., vii., 
xvii. ; 2 Kings, i. and Zeph., ii., and 
Zech. xvl.). Its modern name is Aqir. 
Its present inhabs. number about 1200, 
and in its neighbourhood is a Jewish 
agile, settlement foimded by Barou 
Hothschlld. 

El Aazariyeb, see Betuany. 

Elabuga, tn. of the Sverdlovsk Region of 
the ll.S.F.S.U.. situated on the Kama K. 
It has flour mills and exports corn. In 
1858 the colehratcd ‘ Ananiynskiy Mogil- 
riik ’ (burial-place) was discovered 3 in. 
from this tn. 

Eiseagnusk, see Oleaster. 

Elaeocarpus, genus of Eluiocarpaco;. 
E. serratus bears an ollvo-like fruit used 
by the natives of India as an ingredient of 
their curries ; E. cyancus has white 
flowers and is one of the most ornamental 
of Austi*alian plants. 

Eleeooocca, genus of Euphorbiaoooe. 
The seeds yield valuable oil. E. verrucosa 
of Japan produces seeds supplying oil for 
burning, and E. vemicia of China furn- 
ishes oil used for painting. 

Elseodendron, genus of Celostracere, 
occurs in all tropical countries, and is 
divided into 30 species. E. glaucum is 
a small tree about 14 ft. In height ; it is a 
native of Oe> ion and Coromandel and hai^ 
been introduced into Britain as C\*ylon 
tea. E. 7fo.r5Mrt7ftii grows in the mts, of 
India, and E. orientale is found in Mada- 
gasc*-ar. 

Elseolite, crystalline plutonic rock com- 
posed largely of nepheline and alkali 
felspar. It resembles granite in appear- 
ances and Is of a pale grey or junk colour : 
green is also found. It does not contain 
quartz, but is rich in many other mineral-^ 
which contain alkalis. 

Elagabalus, or Heliogabalus, emperor ot 
Home (A.i). 218-2‘22), was b. at Emesa. 
A.i). 205, and was then called Variii- 
A Vitus Bassianus. When very young 
however, ho became priest of E.. the sun 
god, and so obtained tiiis name. In a.d. 
218 E. was proclaimed emiieror as the 
successor of C’nracalla, and was successful 
in overcoming Maerinus, who had mur- 
dered Caracalla and had oeeupied the 
throne for a short time. Ills reign, which 
lasted over three years, was characterised 
l»y the most unheard-of excesses, and ho 
was eventually murdered by the pree- 
torians. 

El Alamein, Battle of, see under Africa, 
Noimi, tSKcoND World War Campaions 
IN. 

Elam, anct. name for that part of tlie 
land which lies E. of tlie lower course of 
the R. Tigris. Siu^iana ifrom the name of 
Susa, its prin. city) was the name given in 
classical hist, to tlie S. portion of this land, 
the modern name of which is Khuzistan. 
This portion was eaded by the Gks. 
Klymais. 

Elan, riv. of Wales. It flows through 
Cardiganshire and Radnorshiro, joining 
the Wyo S. of Rhayader. A dam has 
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been oonetrncted on this riv. for the piir- 
poee of forminiT n reservoir which supplies 
the city of Birmingham with water. 

Eland> popular name of a genus of large 
and almost exclusively African antelopes, 
characterised by the general absence of 
horns in the females and by those of the 
male being devoid of rlngrs, angnlated in 
front, and usually spirally twisted. Both 
sexes have a large dewlap, and the crowns 
of the upper molar teeth are low and 
broad. The common E., Orias canna, for- 
merly ranged over the greater part of 
S., E., and Central Africa, but is now ex- 
tinct in the S. of the continent. Its com- 
plete extirpation is probably only a 
matter of time, the animal being fre- 
quently slaughtered for its hide. The 
magnifireut species known as the Derbian 
E., O. derbianus, replaces the common 
species on the W. coast in tho-dists. of 
Angola and Senegambia. 

£landslaagte, vll. of Natal, S. Africa, 
16 m. from Ladysmith, scene of a Brit, 
victory over the Boers on Oct. 21, 1899, 
early in the S. African war. 

Elanet, or Elanus. genus of Falconid^e 
closely allied to the kites, found In all the 
continents. E. ^ianUvs, the black -winged 
kite, is common to Africa and Asia, and is 
occasionally seen in Europe. E. script us 
belongs to Australia : E. dispar ^ the black- 
shouldered hawk, occurs in America. All 
are birds of prey and some will eat even 
insects. 

Elaps, see Cokal Snakb:s, 

El Arish, see Aitisii. 

E.L.A.S. (Gk. Elllnikos Tialkas Apelev- 
therotikos Stratos) a Gk. national popular 
liberation army of the left in the Second 
World War, originally a section of E.A.M. 
(g.v.). 

Elasmobranoh* The Elasraohranchii 
are an order of fishes marked by the car- 
tilaginous nature of the bones and by the 
absence of sutures in the craniom. Such 
are the shark, ray, sturgooh, skate, etc., 
and a nhmber of more or less allied ex- 
tinct forms. They appear in the Upper 
Silurian epoch, and os they are the oldest 
fishes with which we are acquainted. It Is 
probable they may have been the stock 
from which all fishes were derived. A 
Jap. shark, Chlamysdoselachus, is said to 
be the oldest -living fish. All the existing 
members of the order are carnivorous, but 
whereas the trojiical shark is highly pre- 
daceous, some of the largest species have 
very small teeth and feed on molluscs and 
other invertebrates. The EUismobranchii 
are marine fishes, but many ascend tided 
rivs. 

Elasmosaums, gigantic fossil reptile 
belonging to a family allied to the P]esio> 
sauridee. It is found in the Upper 
Cretaceous rocks In Kansas, and its com- 
puted length is 45 ft. 

Elasticity. A substance is said to be 
elastic when, on being left free. It recovers 
wholly or partially from a deformation. 
A very TOneral proof of compressibility 
and of £. of bulk is afforded by the fact 
that the great majority of bodies are 
oapabld oi ttenstnlttiiig sound'Waves, for 
the propaga^on of sound consists essen- 
tially iff theoondingOB by resiltonce, from 


layer to layer of the medium, of a state of 
compression or dilatation. All ordinary 
sounds are propagated in air ; the rat e of 
passage of sound has been measured In the 
waters of the lake of Geneva and else- 
where, and it is a matter of common 
observation that sound can be transmitted 
through solid bodies, such os a wall or a 
floor. The one kind of elastic deforma- 
tion which can be experienced by a fluhl, 
i.e. a gas or a liquid, Is chaugo of bulk. 
This change of bulk can only be brought, 
aiiont by a pressure acting equally in all 
diroetiona. The E. In these cases Is the 
ratio of the change of pressure to th(i 
change of vol. per unit volume. A 
change of vol. of a gas is accompanied bv 
an evolution or an absorption of heat, 
which Is usually shown by a rise or a fall 
of temp. It Is sutficient to state here that 
there will bo two values for the E. of a ga'^i 
according ns the change takes place with- 
out loss or gain of heat or without change 
of temp. In the latter case, the E. is 
numerically equal to the pressure, if the 
gas obeys Boyle's law. Tlie ratio of the 
K. when heat is neither gained nor lost 
to the E. at constant temp., is equal to 
the ratio of the specific heat of the gf»« at 
constant pressure to the specific heat at 
constant vol. The change of vol. w hiclj 
can be produced in a liquid by pressure is 
very small, being about 5 parts ])cr 
100,000 for one atmosphere change of 
pressure. The E., according to the above 
definition is, therefore, very iiigli. W'ben 
wo pass to the consideration of solids, \\ e 
are met with another kind of E,, the p:. of 
form. The processes of manufacturing 
many urticles show clearly that it is |)Os- 
.slblo to bring about changres of form from 
which tiio body does not recover on re- 
moval of the forces. The moulding of 
Olay in pottery work, and the forging, 
stamping, and ^vl^e drawing of materials 
are familiar instances of such effects. Gn 
the other hand, tlio recovery of form and 
shape is used, very frequently, in such cases 
as hair-springs of watches, spring balances, 
carriage spriiigs, buffers, and so on. 
These examples show clearly that tliorc is 
an elastic limit within which boiiles will 
recover their form and shape, and beyond 
which they will be permanently changed. 
Two terms, strain and stress, which are 
frequently used in E., may bo defined as 
follows : Any alteration in form or bulk 
of a body is called a strain, and tho com- 
bination of forces producing a strain is 
called a stress. Tho resistance which a 
solid offers to a pure change of; form is 
measured by its rigidity, and if' for this 
change the body is truly elastic, the 
rigidity is measured by the ratm of the 
deforming stress to the resulting strain. 
A pure twist applied to a rod oi^^wlre in- 
volves no change of vol. The instance 
which such a rod offers to a cMDge of 
form depends on its rigidity afid form, 
and is independent of its oompjwibiitty. 
But in most oases, where a }body Is 
straJnbd by a particular form of stress, the 
ratio of the stress to the strain Involves 
both the rigidity and the oompreBslblllty, 
Thus, when a wire is stretched by applying 
a tension paralleY to Its length, it Increases 
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In leTigl^h but dlinlnlshas in thickness. 
If the ratio of the stretch ins force per unit 
area of cross section to the increase in 
longrth per unit leu^h be called E, then 

\ - \ (whore k =» bulk, modulus 

111 9/C oTh 

ratio of a hydrostatic pressure to the 
change in vol. per unit vol. of the solid 
produced by that pressure, and n = the 
rigidity), and the ratio 
percent^o lateral contraction ^ > 

percentage elongation \ 

^ At ~ ' S'/!, 

Poisson's ratio) is equal to ^ Thus 

the quantity E, which is called Young’s 
modulus, is not an Independent Quantity. 
Young’s modulus is of importanco in 
engineering, for it determines not only the 
contraction wiiich will be produced in a 
pillar by a given load, but also the resist- 
ance which a beam or a bar oilers to bend- 
ing (s«j Stuknoth of Matkrials). It 
has already been stated that there is a 
certain limit of strain called the elastic* 
limit, beyond which a permanent strain 
or set will bo produced in a body. The 
limits of perfect E. arc very low — if 
they exist at all — for glasses and other 
hard, brittle solids ; out metallic sub- 
stances, such as copper, iron. i)latinum, 
brass, and steel, are ve4.v nearly perfectly 
elastic as regards dtstortlon, proviiled the 
distortion is not too great- The exact 
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value of these limits Is somewhat indefi- 
nite, for a small stress acting for a long 
time will produce a permanent change of 
form, which could only he produced in a 
short time by a very much larger stress. 
But within the elastio limit, and with 
stresses applied for a short time, experi- 
toent shows that the stresses are propor- 
tional to the strains. This relation was 
stated in 1678 by Robert Hooke, in the 
form tl* Undo vie. Applying Hooke’s 
tow to the case of a stretched wire, it 
loUowB that the extension is proportional 
to the stretching force over a considerable 
fftoge of values. Even within the elastic 
Hooke’s tow Is not aeourately true, 
attoaugh the divergences are not great. 


It will he seen from C'lg. 1 that the exten- 
sion produced In a wire by a given load 
depends on the way in which the given 
load is obtained, whether by increasing or 
decreasing a former load. It is also seen 
that the wire Is slightly longrer at the end 
of the experiment than it was at the begin- 
ning. Similarly, if a rod Is subjected to 
torsion, the twist produced by a given 
couple will depend on the previous treat- 
ment of the rod. When a cyclic state 
has been estab.. the relation between the 
couple and the twist Is that shown in Fig. 
2. It Is seen that the twist lags behind 
the couple. Thus, as we pass from B to 
the couple vanishes at (J, but the 
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twist does not vanish till we roach D. 
Tlie lagging of the effect (in this case the 
twist) oehiud the cause (the couple) has 
been called hysteresis by Ewing. The 
urea enclosed by the curve B^D^BDB^ is 
proportional to the energy dissipated lu 
each cycle. 

When rubber and certain synthotio 
materials are subjeoted to stresses their 
behaviour differs from that of most other 
Mibstuncas in that, even after considerable 
deformations have been produced, rubber 
and rubber-like materials revert to nojirly 
their initial form when the strass is re- 
moved. The common feature of alJ such 
elastomers Is that they are built up of 
molecules each of which has a long chain 
of atoms. These molecular ciiains have 
relatively few or weak links with neigh- 
bouring chains, and In the imstretched 
material most of the chains are coiled 
hack irregularly upon themselves like tho 
strands of a tangled skein of wool. When 
a stress is applied the chains are straight- 
ened out, and arrange themselves more 
nearly parallel to oho another. Atoms 
are continuously in vibration, however, 
and the result of this is that, when the 
>tretching force is removed, the chains 
tend to revert to their coiled up conffgura- 
tion, and the material spontaneously re- 
tracts to its original length. Many 
naturally occurring fibrous materials such 
as silk, collagen (the material from which 
leather is made), and ^vool, also have long 
chain moleoules. They do not, under 
normal circumstances, exhibit long range 
elasticity of the same order as rubber 
because the links Joining neighboiuing 
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chains are more numerous aud prevent 
the chains becomiugr randomly bent, but 
the stretchinesij of wool is due to a straight- 
ening out of the atom chains, as Is also 
that of miiscle fibres. See A. E. H. Love, 
A I'recUiae on the McUhemaiical Theory of 
ElcLstidiVy 1927 : R. Houwink, Elaaturity, 
Plasticity, and Structure of Mailer, 1937 ; 
R. V. Southwell, An Introduction to the 
Theory of Elasticity for Engineers and 
Physicists, 1942. 

Elastin and Elastic Fibre, ace Tissue. 

Elatea (the modern Draohmani) was in 
anot. times the largest tn. In Pliocls, 
Greece. It was not far from Cephisus, 
whilst one of the chief passes from Thes- 
saly to Bceotia was near at hand. Once it 
was famous for a temple to ^Esculapius, 
and ruiiw of one dedicated to Athena 
Ci-anfea were unearthed here in 1883. In 
the course of his subjugation of Greece, 
Philip of Macedon captured the city in 
338 B.C. 

Eiater Beetle, see Click Be£tt.bs. 

Elateridse, name given to a family of 
Coleoptera commonly known as click- 
beetles, glow-worms, fireflies, iqa.v.). 

Elaterin, active principle of elaterlum. 
It is a chemical substance, its formula 
being CsoHmOs. It is extracted, by 
means of boiling alcohol, from the Juice of 
EcbalHum agreste in the form of colourless 
liexagonal crystals which are insoluble 
in water. Elaterlum is a vegetable ex- 
tract obtained from Echallium elatenum, a 
perennial tropical plant. It (a very bitter, 
and a powerful purgative. It is also 
used as a remedy for dropsy and cardiac 
diseases. 

Elaterite, an elastic bitumen. It is 
blackish -brown in colour, translucent, and 
is found in soft, sticky masses in Derby- 
shire, near Edinburgh, and in Fifeshire. 
It is sometimes called mineral caoutchouc, 
and is very much like india-rubber. 

Elatinacas, dicotyledonous order, con- 
tains about thirty shrubby or herbaceous 
species found in marshy places and under 
water in tropical and temperate parts of 
the globe. E, hydropiper, the water- 
pepper, grows under water in Franco and 
sometimes in Britain. 

Elba (known as Ai^aAm to the Qks., and 
' Ilva * to the Roms.}, an is. 18 m. long, in 
the Mediterranean 8ca, lying some 6 m. 
from the mainland of Italy, and forming 
part of the prov. of Livorno, from which 
It is separated by the gulf of Piombino. 
Monte Capane, its highest peak, attains 
an altitude of 2925 ft., but the whole is. is 
mountainous. Mining is the chief indus- 
try. the mines near Rio Inferiore yielding 
excellent hematite and other iron ore. 
Marble, lead, sulphur, and alabaster are 
also exported. Olives, tiie vino, and 
wheat are grown, but agric. is backward. 
Porto Ferrajo is the cap. E. is best 
known as the realm which the deposed 
emperor Napoleon ruled from May 3, 
1814, until Veh. 26, 1815. Pop. 29,500. 
In the Second World War E. was taken by 
li'renoh forces on June 19, 1944. 

Elbasan, tn. of Albania, in the prefec- 
ture of the same name, on the r. b. of 
the B. Shkumbi, with numero^ mosques, 
in a fertile plain. Olives ana maize are 


cultivated. Pop. about 13,700 of whom 
85 per cent are Moslems. E. was captured 
by the Serbs during the Balkan wars but 
was returned to Albania. In the Second 
World War in the fighting against the 
Its. (who had seized Albania before the 
war) the Gks. advanced on E. in Deo. 
1940. The tn. was bombarded by the 
R.A.F. in Jan. 1941, but the Qer, ad- 
vance from the N. in Greece prevented 
further operations against E. 

Elbe (the ' Albis * of the Latins and the 
* Labe ’ of the Czechs), the riv. next in im- 
portance to the Rhino in Germany. The 
area of its drainage basin is estimated at 
56,000 8 ( 1 . m., whilst its total length is 
525 m. Ocean vessels can sail up as for 
as Hamburg (84 m. from the mouth), and 
the riv. is navigable for a distance of 
525 m., that is up to the confluence of the 
Moldau, at Melnik. It is distributed 
chiefly over Bohemia (190 m.), Saxony 
(77 m.), Prussia (350 m.), and Hamburg 
(108 m.). The B. rises, at an altitude of 
4600 ft., on the S. slopes of the Rieseugo- 
birge in Bohemia. At first it flows S., 
then N. and N.W. Above Brandeis it is 
Joined by the Iser, whilst at Melnik the 
Moldau more than doubles Its volume. 
At Leitmeritz the Eger reddens Its waters, 
and soon, after piercing the basaltic 
Mittelgebirge and pas.sing the beautiful 
Saxon ‘ Alps * of the Elbsandstcingeblrgo, 
it oversteps the Bohemian frontier, flows 
past Dresden and Meissim, and begins, in 
a N.W. direction, its long course over the 
N. Ger. plain. Leaving behind on its 
banks the tns. of lorgau, Wittenburg, 
Magdeburg, Hamburg, and Altona, and 
swollen with the waters of the Mulde and 
Saale from the left, and the Havel and 
Elde from the right. It finally roaches the 
N. Sea at Cuxhaven. The two streams, 
the Norder and Slider E., which separate 
above Hamburg, are reunited at Blank- 
enese. At Kolin the width is 100 ft., at 
Dresden 960 ft., whilst near the estuary It 
varies from 4 m. to 9 m. Since 1871 rapi(l 
improvements, including harbours, docks, 
etc., and numerous canals, have been 
made in the E. navigation, although in- 
undations continue at times to retard its 
progress. The E., Reek, Riidersdorfer- 
Gewftsser, Kbeinsberger, and Sacrow- 
Paretzer Canals have effectually joined up 
the E. and Odor systems, whilst the Elbe- 
Trave Canal (42 m.) of 1900 has opened 
up direct communication between Liibeck 
and the E. A great deal of timber is 
floated down the riv., and the goods 
traffic, which is greater than on any other 
Ger. riv. is carried on by steamers and 
barges, which are partly hauled by the 
towing chain fastened in the rty. bed 
tween Hamburg and Aussig. PaJsonger 
boats are mostly confined to Saxony 
and Bohemia. The many interniktlonal 
changes resulting from the First , World 
War, and especially the rocogniilon of 
Czechoslovakia as a separate natlop, gave 
a new political importance to tb6 Elbe, 
which, according to the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, was now declared to be au inter- 
national riv. from its union with the 
Voltava. under a committee on whi^h Ger- 
many, Ozeohoslovakia, Britain, France, 
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Italy, and Belgrlum were represented. 
Oommerolally, however, the E. has lost 
much of Its heavier traffic of recent years, 
<}win^ to the amalijainations of Ger. rail- 
ways. In the operations on the W. 
Front In 1945 Gen. Bradley, Amer. 
treneral commandlngr the Central Group of 
Armies, was, directed by Gen. Elsenhower 
(q.v.) In April to seize any opportunity of 
capturing a bridgehead over the E. and to 
be prepared for operations farther E. ; 
but It was anticipated that these would be 
unnecessary, os the speed of the llussian 
advance from the E. would probably lead 
to a Junction with them over the E., if 
not W. of the riv. The Amer. N inth Army 
reached the E., S. of Magdeburg, on 
April 11 and crossed the riv. the next day. 
A second bridgehead S. of WIttenbergo, 
was acdiieved by the Fifth Armoured L)lv. 
<if XTII. Corps, on April 1 3. On April 14 
the Third Armoured Div. of VII. Corps 
reached Dessau, immediately 8. of tlie 
confluence of the Muide and Elbe rlvs. 
On April 21 Brit, troops, who had won a 
bridgehead a few days previously, ex- 
papded their hold and crossed the riv. 
near Lauenburg, S.E. of Hamburg on 
April 29. On the 25th Amer. patrols of 
the 69th div., which had probed eastward 
from the Muide, met elements of the 
Russian 68th Guards div in the Torgau 
area on tlie riv. The junction of the E. 
and W. B'ronts had been effected on the 
riv. and Germany was cut in two. Thus 
the object of the central thrust under Gen. 
Bradley, had been achieved. While the 
Amor, forces In the centre were halted on 
the E. and Muide other forces turned to 
the completion of the operations in the N. 
and, accordingly, in the N. sector 2lHt 
Army Group was directed to seize other 
crossings over the K. in the British Second 
jVrniv zone, secure Hamburg and advance 
at speed on the general area of Kiel- 
Ijttbeck. On May 2 Brit, forces crossed 
the K. again and turned down its r. h. 
toward Hamburg which surrendered to 
the 7th Armoured div. on May. 3. See 
further under Eastern Front or Russo- 
German Campaion in the Seconp 
World War, and Western Front in 
THE Second World War. 

Elberfeld, or Wuppertal-Elberfeld, to. In 
the Rhineland, Germany, adjoining Bar- 
men, witli which it is now really merged 
under the common name of Wuppertal, 
and before the Second World War an 
important Industrial centre of the Ruhr 
dlat, ITor 9 m. .along either bank of the 
Wupper, on whu;h E. stands, there 
stretched an endless line of factories, 
warehouses, etc. It Is the noted chief 
centre In Germnny of text ile inannfs. and 
liaberdoshery, and known for Its pro- 
duction of carpets, tailors’ articles, hats 
and caps, machines, enamel work, lead 
• wares, tools, and paper-dyes, and fine 
chemicals, rubber goods, wall papers and 
stained glass. The muidclpal museum 
of .flue and applied arts is in the old tn. 
ball, severely damaged in the Second 
World War. The new tn. hall has a tower 
243 ft. high. The tn. is surrounded by 
grounds and promenades. E. was fre- 
quently bombed by the R.A.F. in the 


Second World War. In the intensified 
attacks of 1944-45 the industrial centres 
were badly damaged, and In part de- 
stroyed. Finally, the tn. fell to the 
Amer. armies when they encircled the 
Ruhr region in 1945. See also under 
Ruhr. Pop. (Wuppertal) 410,000. 

Elberton, tn. of Elbert co., 100 m. E. by 
N. of Atlanta, Georgia, tJ.S.A. It pro- 
duces cotton, grain, peaches, alfalfa, and 
manufs., cotton drills, cotton -seed oil and 
artificial silk. Pop. 6100. 

Elboeuf, lmi)ortant woollen manuf. tn., 
14 Di. S. by W of Rouen by rail, on the 
1. b. of the Seine, in the dept. Solne-Inf6ri- 
eure, B>ance. In the process of crossing 
the Seine the allies encountered stiffening 
resistance as they advanced in the neigh- 
bourhood of E. (Aug. 1944), and it was at 
E. itself that the enemy made a desperate 
stand to guard the last ferries as the 
remainder of bis beaten army streamed 
across the riv. But it was captured on 
Aug. 25. Pop. 15,900. 

El Bika, see CkicLE -S yria. 

Elbing, see Elblad. 

Elblag (formerly Elbing), seaport of the 
navigable Elblag riv., 72 m S.W. of 
Kaliningrad (formerly Kdnigsberg) by 
rail. Once a port of E. Prussia it is now 
part of Poland. The Krnffohl Canal con- 
nects the E. with the Nogat arm of the 
Vistula, whilst the riv. joins Lake Drauseu 
with the B'rlsches Haff, which is 5 in. 
to the N. ITounded in the thirteenth 
century by settlers from Bremen and 
Lubeck, and a member of the Hanseatic 
League, the old inner tn. before the 
Second World War possessed numerous 
gable houses of the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century, the Protestant Mary 
church begun In 1246, the Holy Ghost 
church of the thirteenth century, with the 
Holy Ghost hospital, the St. George’s 
Chapel (fourteenth century), and re- 
mains of the old fortifies t ions. In the 
newer quarters important industries, 
before the defeat of Germany in 1945, in- 
cluded shipbuilding, locomotive machines 
and turbines, automobiles, motor ploughs, 
tractors, etc., also aeroplane parts and 
other articles including chocolate and 
organs. Its pre-war pop. was 7.5,000. 
This once populous city fell to the Russian 
forces in 1945, and was reduced almost to 
a heap of ruins, and indeed it remained 
so as late as 1949. Poik (1940) 85,900. 
See further under East I’rl ssia. 

Elbogen ((Jzecli Lokot), picturesquely 
situated tn. in N.W. Bohemia. Czecho- 
slovakia, near Carlsbad (Karlovy Vary). 
It has a largo porcelain factory and a fine 
old castle, which was vainly besieged by 
the Hussites in 1427. Pop. 4000. 

El Bostan. see Albistan. 

Elbow, see Arm. 

Elbruz, or Elbrooz, highest mt. in the 
Caucasus range, Its W. peak attaining an 
elevation of 1 8,4 70 ft. The other summit, 
which was readied for the first time in 
1868 by B'reshfleld, is 18,347 ft. above sea- 
level. It la an extinct volcano, wffiose 
glaciers cover 46 m. The Baksau 
glacier extends down to a distance of 
7350 ft. above the sea. See R. L. O. Irving, 
Ten Great MouniainSt 1910. 
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Elburz Mountains, lofty ranffe in the N. 
of Persia*, treiidinfr from within 20 m. to 
50 m. of the Caspian Sea, right across to 
N.K. Khorassan, thus covering a distance 
of some 650 m. The E. M. may con- 
veniently be considered in three sections. 
The tirst reaches with a N. to S. direction 
for 1 20 m. from Lenkoran, being known as 
the Taliah range. Sev. peaks attain an 
elevation of 10,000 ft. The second sec- 
tion stretches for 240 m. mth a direction 
N.W. to S.E. from near Roaht to a point 
beyond Mt. Demavend, the crowning 
summit of the whole chain (19,400 ftj 
which rises E. of Teheran. There are 
great heights in the Talikan range, N.W. 
of Teheran, whilst between Talikan and 
Demavend are over seven ranges with an 
average elevation of some 12,800 ft. The 
Rud, by wha«e banks passes the 
great tra<ie route between the Caspian and 
inner Persia, and the Horhaz, cut their 
way through this section. The chief 
ranges of the third section (290 m. long) 
strike S.W. to N.E. and extend as far as 
N. Afghanistan, rising often over 10,000 ft. 
above sea-level. The N. slopes form the 
main watershed.. Here are plentiful 
forests and natural vegetation, and In the 
valleysifertile lauds, gardens, and orchards, 
flndleas stretches of barren ridges and arid 
wastes disfigure the sceneiT 9* of the 
watershed. 

El Capitan, granite i>eak, 3300 ft. high, 
in the Yoseiulto valley, on the W, slope of 
the Sierra Nevada, in California, U.S.A. 

El Centro, city of S. California, co. seat 
of Imperial co., in the midst of Imperial 
Valley, which irrigation has transformed 
from desert into fertile farinland. Some 
crop is haivested every month. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Elohe, tn. S.W of Alicante, Spain, on 
the railway joining Aheanto and Murcia. 
The surrounding grove of almost 100,000 
date-palms provides all Spain with leaves 
for Palm Sunday and absorbs all the 
summer waters of the R. VUnalapo. It 
has a fiuo and lofty domed cliurch, and 
the only mystery play in Spain is per- 
formed on Aug. 13 and 14 each year. 
Pop. 3.3,000. 

Elchingen, or Oberelchingen, vil. ;> rn. 
N.E. of Ulm., close to the Danube in 
Bavaria, Germany. Marshal Ney be- 
came duko of E. because In 180.> he hero 
defeated the Austrians. 

Elcho Challenge Shield, see uiuier 
Bisley. 

Elder. The O. T. E. was only the siic*- 
ceasor of what had existed m all anot. 
countries, and in all primitive ef)mimirjitie.s 
where age was always looked up to with 
respect and called upon to rule an«l judge. 
Moses chose seventy Es. to assist ami 
share with him tho burden of respon- 
sibility In the Wilderness, and from this 
evolved the Sanhedrin, the court that con- 
demned Jesus Christ. N. T. E. or bishop, 
whioh in Qk. means the same, is an or- 
daiited olficc-bearer In the church. The 
seaslon of a Presbyterian church Is com- 
pass of Es., preaching and ruling. The 
preaching £. is the luinistiar, who is or- 
dained and Inducted by the Presbyt^y 
and is the moderator of ^ conib^egational 


session. The ruling Ea. are elected for 
life bv the congregation, and are ordained 
and Inducted by tho moderator of the 
session. In some Amer. branches of the 
Presbyterian Church tho Ba. are only 
elected for a certain number of years. 
The session has the spiritual gov. of the 
congregation In its hands, and only 
through It can mentbers of the congrega- 
tion appeal to a higher court of the church. 
When John Knox set up the Presbyterian 
gov. In Scotland ho meant the nillog Es. 
to bo salaried offloo-bearera and thought 
that they should be elected annually. 
However, the alienation of the church 
funds from eoclosiastical to secular holders 
prevented Ills idea fi'oin being carried into 
effect. An E. should, in the words of 
Paul (1 Tim. iii. 2), ‘be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of 
good behaviour, given to hospitality, apt 
to teach.* Tho courts of the Presby- 
terian Church ai*e entirely made up of Es., 
preaching and ruling, e.g. the congrega- 
tional session, one preaching £. and one 
ruling E. for about every twenty members. 
Presbytery and Synod, generaUy one 
preaching and one ruling E. from each 
congregation. General Assembly, a cer- 
tain number of each from each Presbytery 
within its gov. Thus the Prosbytorian 
Church claims apostolic authority for its 
church gov. 

Elder, or Samhucm, genus of tho natural 
order Caprifollacem. The species are 
widely-distributed, deciduous shrubs, S. 
nigra, the common elder, or tho bourtrec of 
Scotland, is found in many i>arts of 
Europe. It grows quickly, in almost any 
kind of soil, to a height of about 20 ft. 
The wootl of the stem is hard and when 
polisheti is used for making fishing-rods, 
toys, and combs. The fiowors contain 
oil, and the berries are useid for making 
wine. It was formerly highly valued for 
Its medicinal propert ies and used as a 
cathartic. Thert^ are sev. horticultural 
varieties, the most beautiful being the 
.S. rctcemosa, the scurh‘t berrit>d E. 

Elderberry Wine, made by fermenting 
elderberries, which usually ripen in the 
early autumn. It was an old household 
cure for coughs, and Is now often used for 
the adulteration of port wine. The Sam- 
tmeus canaderisis, a species very common 
In Canada and the U.S.A. , produces a 
prolific oro]) of berries, and a great quan- 
tity of wine is made therefrom. 

Eldon, John Scott, first Earl of (1751- 
1838), Eng. lawyer, and statesman, 5. at 
Newcastle, almost blighted his protspeota 
by making a runaway marriage as soon as 
he had won his fellowship at Unit- Col- 
lege, Oxford. However, he was called to 
the Bar in 1776, and from that tinte suc- 
cess smiled on him. Ho entered |*arlfa- 
mont, bec^ime solicitor-general In^ 1788, 
attorney -general in 1793, cliief Jiisiloe of 
the Court of Common Pleas (17999, and 
finally was lord chancellor for many^reara. 
His 01 ^ politics were a lively hatred of the 
Rom. Catholics, and he was a poor speaker, 
a tedious hot sound Judge, and a iictim 
to parsimony. But he was grraced' With a 
winning disposition, and he had a blsr 
share in estab. modern equity as a ooherent 
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body of principles no longer measur- Eleanor of Guienne (c. 1122-1204), 
able by * the length of the Chancellor’s queen of France and afterwards of Eng- 
foot.* See W. E. Surtees. Sketch of the land, daughter of William X., duke of 
Lives of Lords Stoimll and Eldon, 184(1 ; Aquitaine, whom she succeeded. 1137 ; 
W. S. Holdsworth, Sotne Makers of in the same year she married Ijouis VI 1. of 
English Law, 1938. Franco : ac^'oinpanied him to Palestine, 

El Dorado: (1) means in Span. ‘The 1147. The inarriage was annulled in 
Golden,* and was the name given to a 1151. In 1152 bhe proposed to and married 
fabulous city long believed to exist some- Henry of Anjou, who became Henry II. of 
where In the Interior of S- America. The England, 1154; aided their son Richard’s 
belief In the existence of the mythical rebellion, 1173, and was imprisoned till 
city of gold was based on the tales of a Henry’s death, 1189. She acted as regent 
Span, soldier, set adrift by his com- daring her son Richard I.’s absences, 
panlons when exploring the Orinoco. Eleanor of Provence (c. 1221-1291), 
Finding his ^vay back some montlis later, queen of Henry III. of England, daughter 
he narrated how he had been taken by of Raymond Rcrengei* IV'., count of Pro- 
the Indiana to a great inland lake with vcnco. She married Henry in 123(5, and 
golden sands, on which was a vtist city was the cause of much of Henry’s favour- 
roofed with gold. Certainly as early as ing of foreigners. Took tho veil In 1276 
1500 confused accounts were given and died at Amesbury, Wilts. Her eldest 
Span, sailors about a rich city abounding son was Edward 1. 

in gold and iirocious stones, situated on Eleatic School, The, school of (ik. 
the borders of Lake I’arima somewhtjre phllosophv uiiieli nourished from 570- 
withiu Guiana or Guyana. Numerous 450 b.o., so-called because its leaders W’cre 
Span, expeditions act out to find It and natives of the Gk. colony, Elea, in Lo\\er 
inostof them came to grief on the Ajuazon. Italy. Parmenides inav not have been 
One of the seekers was Don Diego do its founder, but ho at least, with Zeno, 
Orda.s, governor of Quito, wlio was the became identified to a peculiar and 
first man to build a tn. (St. Thomas of especial degree with it^ salient principles. 
Guiana at tho confluence of tho Caronian After the death of its grout oxxH)ncnts, the 
Orinoco In ter. now belonging to Veiie- Eleatlcs gave themsolves over to futile 
zuela). Among other futile peditions, of verbal debates, whilst their seriotis con- 
which E. D. was tho imaginary goal, wore tributions to mental science formcnl the 
those of Orollana (1540), Philip von basis of Plato’s metaphvKics. I’armenidcs 
Hutten (1511-45), who lokl how once ho and his adherents dilated on the unity of 
had caught a glimpse of the gloaming city, being and aU plienomena, and on the para- 
and Ximenez de Quesada. (1569). Also doxlcal conception that ‘the All is One,’ 
in quest of E. D. 'was Sir Walter Raleigh, and argued that tin's truth is hidden from 
who set out in 1595 from gaol on parole, the masst's heeause their senses mislead 
having sold hts wile’s and his own and confuse them. I'hought alone can 
property in order to raise iilO.SOO for the attain to this conception by soaring high 
expedition. In this ill-fated expedition above the domajji of the fal.so and sen- 
he lost his son, his health and his fortune suons seemings. 
and then chivalrously returned to England 
and to the scailold. Undeterred by his 
chief’s failure, Captain Keyinis, at 
Raleigh’s expense, undertook a second 
voyage and purported to identify E. D. 
with some spot on Lake Pariina. Tho 
purely legendary Manoa, with roofs and 
walls of precious stones, to wblcli Martinez 
said he had been taken, long occupied u 
conspicuous pljieo on the map, till Hum- 
boldt proved it to be a fiction. Rut 
though E. D. was swept from the atlas, 
it has secured a high niche in literature as 
the goal of happiness after which human- 
ity never wearies of striving. See D. G. 

Rrinton. The M gihs of the New World, 1896. 

(2) City of Saline co., Illinois, U.S.A,. n 
trade centre with a pop. of 4482. (3) Citv 

In the oilfields of S. E, Kansas, U.S.A., co. 
seat of Butler co. Pop. 10,000. Centro 
of a farming and oil-producing region. 

(4 ) City of H. Arkansas, co. seat of Union 
CO., chief tn. in the pioneer oilfield of the 
state. Pop. 15,809. 

‘ Elea, see Eus. klkca.mi'.^nk 

Eleanor of Castile (1244 -90), queen of 
Edward 1. of England and half-sister of 

Alfonso X. of Castile, sumamod the Wise, Elecampane, or Jnula ffelenium, a com- 
oocsompanled her husband to tho Crusade poaite ptot with aromatic and hitter 
in 1270, and is said to have saved bis life leaves and root. Formerly nuioh used os 
by snolnng the poison from a wound ia* an autiseptio aromatic herb, the root 
meted by a poisoned arrow ; was buried being candled and used for chest troubles, 
at Westminater. An mgredlent of absinthe. 
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Election (iu divinity), see PniiOESTixA- 

TION. 

Election, Equitable Doctrine of, in law, 
the act or right of choosing between two 
inconsistent alternate rights or benefits. 
It arises chiefly in cases of wills, b\it some- 
times also in the ease of a deed or other 
instrument. A person who accepts a 
benefit under a deed or will is obliged to 
conform with all its provisions. Thus, if 
A bequeaths B’s property x to C, and A*s 
property, to B, B must ‘ make his 
election ' between accepting his own x 
or A 'a }/. See Ency. of Laws of Enyland 
V. ; Wat«ion, Practical Compendium of 
Equity. 

Elections in Great Britain : Paklia- 
MENTAKY. — The eUvtion writ — Polling dis- 
tricts , — The authorisation for the issue of 
the election writs by the Clerk to the 
Grown is the royal proclamation after a 
dissolution of parliament ; but where only 
a by-E. is to take place by reason of the 
death of a member, or the vacating of his 
scat in any other way, the writ is drawn 
up by the Clerk of the CroAvn in Chancery 
on the authority of the Speaker’s warrant. 
The writs for a general election are alwa 3 rs 
prepared in the C^o^vn Otflee, afid ready 
for issue in the event of a suddoa dissolu- 
tion before the normal term of five years. 
They are sent to the returning oili<;ers of 
the constituencies, who, in co. areas arc 
the sheriffs, and in urban areas the mayor 
or chairman of the borough council. The 
postmaster-general, after giving his re- 
ceipt, sends them at once, as registered 
letters, to local poatrmisters, who remit 
them to the returning ofticere. A book is 
kept by the postmaster-general for 
entering all particulars, and this book is 
open for Inspection. Formerly notice had 
to be given T*vlthin specified statutory 
periods of the day fixed for nominating 
candidates, but nomination day is now 
the same in all constituencies, the eighth 
day after the date ot the Royal Pro- 
clamation. On that day the' returning 
officer in each constituency attends at the 
municipal buildings or court house, within 
certain fixed hours, generally from 10 a. m. 
till noon, to receive nomination papers. 
Under the Ballot Act, 1872, each candi- 
date must be nominated by a separate 
nomination paper, and the returning 
oflicer must supply a form of nomination 
paper to any registered elec tor requiring 
the same during tiio allotted two hours. 
ITie candidate must be sufficiently de- 
scribed in the paper and otherwise accord 
with the necessary formalities, its suffi- 
ciency being a matter for the decision of 
the letnmlng officer who may reject It for 
non-compliance. His decision is final 
where he allows, but not where he dis- 
allows, an objection ; an appeal being 
taken pn a petition. The first schedule 
to the above Act requires that each 
nomination paper be signed by a proposer 
and seconder, both registered electors, 
and contain also the names and addresses 
of eight other electors in support of the 
nomination. Publio notice must be given 
of withdrawals. If within one hour after 
the time appointed for the ,poll Uie 
number of nominated candidates does not 


exceed the vacancies, they are to bo 
elected. The polling dists. are fixed by 
the local authorities, but the returning 
oflacer fixes the polling stations. The 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 188:1, 
provides that a polling station shall be 
assigned by the returning officer to each 
dist. in such manner tliat, so far os Is 
reasonably practic'ablc, every elector 
shall have his polling [ilaco within a dis- 
tance not exceeding three miles from his 
residence. The returning officer must 
also select iiresiding officers for the dif- 
ferent stations and a suitable staff of 
clerks. The returning officer's expenses 
are paid by the Tnnusnry. 

In the case* of a Jiy-oloctiori, proper 
notices must be given within the statutory 
periods of the day fixed for nomination, 
and also of the polling date. The actual 
dates within the statutory periods are 
determined on by the returning olBcer. 
In tho case of a co. or dist. bor. election, 
the day of election is fixed by the returaing 
oflacer not later tlian tho ninth day after 
tho date on which he receives tlio writ, 
with a clear throe days' interval between 
the day on which he gives notice and tlio 
polling day ; in tho case of a bor., not 
later than tho fourth day, w’ith a clear 
tw'o days' interval. In eo. or dist. bors, 
polling must take place not less than two 
nor more than six days after nomination ; 
in bors. not more than three days after 
nomination. 

Qualifications and Disqualifications for 
Membership . — Membership of the House 
of Cojiimoiiy is remarkablj’- free and un- 
restricted. The somewhat anomalous 
position IS tliat a paujicr, landless, home- 
less and without a vote, may be elcctiMl, 
while only a mon of position and property, 
at Icastrio the extent of lieing a liouHOholdor 
of six months’ standing and a ratepayer 
either directly or indirectly, may vote. 
The property qualification which formerly 
made candidature the privilege of tlio 
well-to-do WAS abolished in 1858, thoiigli 
the law had notoriously been evaded 
years before that date by fictitious trans- 
fers of land. With the removal of the 
necessity for any property qualification 
and the abolition of any incapacity by 
reason of religious creed, there are now no 
general grounds of ineligibility beyond the 
exclusion of aliens who have not been 
naturalised. The candidate must be 
either a natural born Brit, person or a 
naturalised foreigner. Colonists and native 
Indians are ell^ble. A candidate must 
be at least 21 years of age, thou’gh the 
production of a birth certificate Is not 
required. Such disqualifications as exist 
are all put upon some special incapacity, 
either inherent, as in the case of infancy or 
lunacy, or acquired, whether by reas0n of 
some moral or social defect, e.cr., criniLnal- 
Ity, corruption. Insolvency ; or by retason 
of the bolding of some office deemed in- 
compatible mth B. as a member tor 
parliament. Those disqualified by reason 
of pffico include judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, co. court judges, 
recorders as regards their own hors., 
London stipendiary magistrates, sheriffs 
as regards their cos., the commissioner of 
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metropolltaxi police* bankruptcy ofiQciaiR* qualifications for re^stratlon as a pari, 
barristers appointed to try municipal elector are that the person is twenty-one 
eleotlon petitions, and jfovornors of years of a?e and not subject to any legral 
colonies ; those dlsquallflod for other incapacity ; and has the requisite 
special OTOunds include infants, lunatics residential qualification, or the requisite 
and idiots, felons who have neither served business premises qualification, or is the 
their term of Iraprisomnent nor have been husband or wife of a person having a 
pardoned, and persona convicted of business premises qualification. ‘ Ilesl- 
treason ; pensioners at the pleasure of the deuce * is the actual Inhabitancy of 
crown, except clyil service, army, or premises, i.e. the place where he has his 
diplomatic pensioners ; holders of any home and sleeps. The residence must 
gov. contract other than company have been during the whole of the qualify - 
directors ; clergymen of the Church of lug period, i.e. three montlis in the con- 
England, of the Church of Scotland, and stituency or in another constituency in 
Rom. Catholic priests (members of dis- the sanfe pari. bor. or pari. co. : if n(>t, it 
sentlng churches are, however, qualified) ; is essential tliat the residence should have 
civil servants on the permanent staff of a been succcbsive from a pari. bor. or pari, 
gov. dept, are Inell^blo (commissioned co. contiguous to that bor. or co. The 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force Administrative Co. of London Is treated 
are qualified, but Army officers become as a pari bor. * Business premises ' 
M.P. only at the sacrifice of l)alf their means land or other premises of at least 
pay. Returning ollicers may not stand £10 yearly value ; the premises must be 
for the i)laces where they are commanded occupied for the purpose of the business, 
by writ to hold an election. Eng. peers and profession or trade of the person to be 
peers of Groat Britain and the United registered. By the Act of 1928 a person 
Kingdom, being hereditary members of may not vote at a general election for 
tho House of Lords, are disqualified (it more than one constituency for which he 
is the succession to a peerage and not the or she is registered by virtue of a resi- 
rorelpt of the writ of sumnmns which is dential qualification, or for more than one 
held to disqualify) : Scottish peers are constituency for which he or she is 
also precluded, including those outside registered by virtue of other qualifications 
tho sixteen represent 'tiv*. of Scot- of any kind. This means, in effect, that 

land ; the Irish peerage is not dlsqunli- the person may, if qualified, lawfully vote 
fled, for by the Act of Union on liisli twice at a general election, but one must 
peer, providing he is not one of the bo in respect of a residential qualification, 
28 repreacntatlvo peers elected by the and each vote must be recorded in a dif- 
Irlsh peerage to sit in the House of bTeut constituency. 

Lords, may be returned for any eon* A ]>erson of full age, and not subject to 
stituenev. An adjudicated bankrupt is anv Jegal incapacity, who has received a 
disqualified until the adjudication is an- degre e is entitled to registration a.s an 
nulled or until ho gets bis discharge. A ele< lor for a univ. constituency ; a woman 
person oneo convicted of personally com* uho has passed the final examination and 
inltting bribery or personation is for ever fulfilled the conditions required of women 
disqualified for tho constituency in respect hv a univ. which did not at the time the 
of which he was guilty of such corrupt examination was fiassed admit ^^oInen to 
conduct, and he is debarred from sitting degrees is also qualified, 
forany other constituency for seven years. The voters’ lists, as first compiled from 
A candidate who has innocently, through llie rate books, are supplemented by a 
his agents, committed the olfeni'es of house to house inquiry to ascertain the 
personation, bribery, treating, or imdue names of householders whose rates are 
influence. Is debarred for seven years, lui id through the landlord and the persms 
unless exonerated by the E, Judges. qualified os wives or lodgers. I’nder the 

TJie Varliameniary Franchise. — The Act of 1928, each pari. bor. and pari, co, 
preparation of tho register of voters, first is an ‘ electoral registration area.’ It is 

E rovided for by the Reform Act of 1832, tho duty of the registration officer to 
; the duty of the * registration offloers,’ compile a register for all persons entitled 
end is discharged under the Roprosenta- to vote whether as par. or as local gov. 
tion of the People Act, 1918, at tho public electors in his area, and ho must comply 
expense, half being defrayed out of tho with any directions by the secretary of 
local rates and half by the Treasury. The state os to tbo arrangements for carrying 
* registration officers ’ are, in bor. divs.. out the registration. sJeparate lists aie 
the tn. clerk, and in co. divs., the clerk prepared for absent voters, the ballot 
of the co. council. The rate book is the papers being sent to the voters, who mark 
basis iipon wldch the registration officer them and remit them with a declaration 
draws up the list of voters. The fran- of identity. Voting by proxy is permitted 
ohlse no longer rests on a property or in the case of naval and military voters In 
occupation qualification so far as men are distant ai*eas, and merchant seamen, 
concerned, the Act of 1918 having sub- pilots and fishermen at sea. A copy of 
stituted what is practically adult suffrage the electoral lists can always be inspected 
and mere residential qualification, though at the office of the registration officer, and 
the ■minimum age for a female voter was generally at the chief post office and other 
thirty against twenty-one for a male, convenient places l« the area. Claims 
The Representation of the People Act and objections may be made by notice as 
(Equal ^>anchi8e), 1928, assimilated the directed. Appeals from a decision of a 
franohlM for men and women (both for re^tration officer lie to the Co, Court ; 
the pari, and local gov. elections). The a nirther appeal on any point of law lies 
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to tho Court of AppottI, whose declBion is day before they are destroyed. The 
final. Persons diaqualiflod from votini? writs are kept by the Clerk of tho Crown 
closely approxinmti^ to those who are in- until the dissolution of Parliament, when 
olifdble as members of parliament. They they are sent to the Piibiio Record Office, 
include : aliens (unless naturalised) ; where they are preserved, 
idiots, lunatics, felons (but not mis- Corrupt and Illegal Practices at Elec- 
demeanants), peers in the House of Lords, tions. — The offences coming under the 
persons employed for reward at electiorts. category of corrupt practices are per- 
and persons convicted of corrupt and sonation, bribery, treating, and undue In- 
jllegal pra<-ticas. fluence. Pei'sonation consists In applying 

The poll. — All polls at a General Elec- for a ballot paper in tho name of another, 
tion are held on one day. The presiding or after having once voted. Tho punish- 
otficer of each polling station must bo at merit is imprisonment with or without 
liis station before 8 a.m. on polling day. hard labour up to two years, llriberj'- 
He must then remove from tho room all (see at greater length under Bribkky) aw 
blit authorised peiuons. It is advisable an el(K‘tion oifeoce has a very eompre- 
always to liave adoqual-e police support to heusivo connotation. Tho element of 
hand. V'oters may enter to record their corruptness is consistent with honesty of 
votes at 8 a.m. Polling terminatcH at motive ; the essential element is tho 
8 p.in. A voter must present himself at intention to influence the mind of the 
his right station, and to ensure this the person voting. By the Corrupt Pmctices 
register is consuite<l. The actual rtv Prerention Act, 1854, bribery oonsists in 
cording of his vote takes place in a bootli any gift or promise of a gift, dirtnitly or 
screened from observation. Voting is indirectly, to a voter, whether in the shape 
effected by marking a cross in the space of money or any other valuable considera- 
opposite tho chosen name. Where a tion, or of a promise of employment. It 
voter gires as his name that of a pers^on is bribery to pay money to another to be 
who has already voted he gets a siieoial used in bribery, or to repay money known 
ballot paper which he does not place in to have been so used. It is not bribery 
the ballot box but hands to the presuling to pay money on account of legal expenses 
officer, who does not count it, but enters bona fide Incmrcd at an election. By tho 
it on the ‘tendered votes list.* Ballot Representation of tho People Act, 18(57, it 
papers may be marked for blind voters, is bribery corruptly to pay a pei-son's 
voters physically incapable of recording a rates to enable him to bo registered as a 
vote, or unable to road, or .Tews who ob- voter and to inti nonce his mind at any 
ject to voting in the jiro'^cribcd manner, future election. It is sometimes dilHcult, 
At the close of tho [»oU the presiding by the light of the numerous decisions on 
officer must deliver tlu* bsliot boxes and tho point, to say what is and what is not 
the various election doouincuis, includii^ bribery, e,o, paying a voter’s travelling 
unused or spoilt ballot papers, mode up in expenses to the polling station after ho 
separate packets, to the ieturnirig otlh.'er. has promised his vote is, but general pay- 
The returning oificor then opens the boxes nieuts to curr>' favour, without aiming at 
and counts the papers m presence of a particular vote or votes, are not bribery, 
tho candidates or their agent'., afterwards Gifts after an election inay 'lic bribery if 
mixing all the papers togtsther. 'J’he before tlie election soinotbing was said or 
actual counting of the votes must be in done to raise the voter's hopes. Treating, 
the presence of the agents, tlie returning which is really a specialised form of 
officer rejecting papers invalfd for want bribery, consists in providing or paying 
of an olH«*ijfi, or any mark, for unce rtainty, for meat, drink, or other entertainment so 
or by reason of tlie voter having voUni for as to influence an elector, the latter being 
more candiates than In* i'* cntitleil to vote, also guilty of treating if ho corruptly 
for. The returning ofiU er caiumt, vote at accepts. Tho punishment for both bribery 
the election but should there he a tie he- and treating is iniprisomiient up to twelve 
tween the candidates he may, if ,i regis- months with or without hard labour, or a 
tered elector, give a casing vofi* ; but line not exceeding £200. Undue influence 
his casting vote Is op< rahvi* only if by the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 
exercised on tho declaration i)f the poll. 1 883, consist'* in the use of force, fraud, or 
Every candidate must 4lep*>sit ih** sum of threats to impede a person in the free 
£150 with the returning officer, the sum exercise of his vote. To dismiss one’s 
being fortoited if tho niimlxT of votes employees on the evo of an election may 
polled by him or her does not exceed one- well amount to unduo influence ; so, too, 
eighth of the total number polled, and giving a tenant notice to quit. 6ut in 
returned In any other case. 'J’he counted every ease a corrupt motive mi|st bo 
and reject^ papers, after tlu* liallot paper proved. ; 

account of the returning officer has been Illegal Practices comprise a greal^num- 
verifled in the presence of the candidates her of JielerogeiieouH acta matle illegal by 
or their agents, are then scaled in separate the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Aot, 
packets and sent to tho Clerk of the Crown, 1883 ; the clement of corrupt intension is 
together with all the other election docu- by no means essential. All such pr^ices 
ments. It is In case there should be a are misdemeanours, punishable summar- 
«lemand for a scrutiny and recount of the ily by a fine up t«) £100. Acts deeihed to 
voting papers in any constituency, or a be illegal practices comprise the following i 
petition presented to declare the efeotions Expenditure by a candidate or his agent 
null and void under the Corrupt Practices on riis election beyond a certain amount. 
Act* that all the documents are stored in which varies according to the number of 
tbe Crown office cellars for a year and a tho electorate, the scale providing for a 
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maximum oi Id. for each elector in a oe. 
conaUtueucy and 5d. in a bor. ; pa 7 ing or 
contractinK to pay for tlie conveyanoo of 
clectora to and from the poll ; payments to 
electors for the uso of any house, land, or 
promises for the exhibition of bills or 
notices ; payments on account of any 
committee-room in excoss of the statutory 
limit which is one for every 2000 electors 
with an additional room for an incom- 
plete part of 2000 elcwjtors- It Is not an 
jllc^til practice U) uu.kc « hiir biLsimss 
]»aytTieut to an elector who is also an 
advertising agent. No person, unless 
authorised by tho elccth>n agent of a 
ciindidate, may incur any expense by 
holding meetings or issuing advertise- 
ments or circulars to promote tho election 
of any candidate. Other illegal practices 
are payments for bands or mustc, flags, 
and cockades ; corruptly inducing a 
person to withdraw his candidature, or 
falsely publishing the withdrawal of a 
candidate ; using as a commlttee-room 
any elementary school, crony club (other 
than a political club of a permanent char- 
acter) where intoxicants or refreshments 
are sold ; employing canvassers for hire ; 
l)rocuring a vote of a person not entitled 
to vote ; voting with knowledge that one 
is not entitled to vote ; employing at an 
election uK>re than the efa^'.tory number 
of iMjrsons for rcrnunomtlon ; piibJishing 
false atatenicnts of fact in regard to tlio 
personal cliaroctor or conduct of a camli- 
<lato without belief in their truth ; ami, 
by the Public Mutiny Act, 1U08, creating 
a disturbance at a meeting held for the 
purpose of supporting the candidature of 
a particular person. Under the most 
recent Representation of the People Bill 
(1931), considcTable iniportanoo is at- 
tached to tho use of motor-c^irs at elec- 
tions, tho general view being that, if a 
fair vote is to be obtained, it is not desir- 
able that one party should have more 
cars at its disposal than another. The 
inetliod proposed is that only those cars 
should bo used for taking voters to tho 

f ioll which are registered with the return - 
Dg ofllcer, and these, in accordance with 
the directions of tho secretary of state, 
will be allotted by tho returning otllcer 
to work in various dists. and carry voters 
irrespectlvo of their party ollegionco. 

Etedion FetUions. — 'J’hcse aro only 
triable before tw’o judges chosen, in 
England from tho Divisional Court, and 
In Scotland from the Court of Session. 
Any rejected candidate, or nominee for 
candidature, or elector, may present a 
etition. A candidate declared elei;ted 
y the returning ollicx>r, but whose return 
is questlonod by petition, tokos the oath 
and hJs seat Jn too House of Commons and 
serves in the usual course until the report 
of tho judges is delivered to tlie Speaker 
and by him communicated to the House. 
Xt is in the discretion of the judges at tho 
close of the trial to give or withhold a 
oertUlcate of indemnity against further 
legal proceedings, civil or criminal, and 
all witnesses who speak the truth are 
entitled to such a oeriifleate. The Judges 
then ofotity to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons the result of their findings. 


which may be either that the E. was void, 
or that someone was duly returned. 

Local Government. — ^ITie qualifica- 
tions for tho local gov. franchise as pro- 
vided by the Representation of the People 
Act, 1928, are the same for men and 
women and tho various stages of tlie 
election of a co. councillor or bor. 
councillor are ^^gnlat<^d l)y Schedule II. 
of the Local (Invcrurncnt Act, 1933. A 
person is eul»tle(i to he registered as an 
elector vvlio is t>A'<'ji( y-ene years of ago 
and not subjci t P* auy legal incapacity ; 
and throughout the qualifying period 
occupied as owner or tenant any laml or 
Iireinisea in that area ; or is the husband 
or wife of a person who is entitled to be 
registered in respect of premises in which 
both the person entitled and the husband 
or wife reside. There is, in addition, a 
‘ scrvico * qiialineallon for the local gov. 
franchise : a person who iutiabits any 
dwelling-house by virtue of any oflice, 
service or employment is dcemefl to 
occupy the dwelling-lioii'^e as a tenant and 
is thereby entitled to be registered pro- 
vided the dwelling-house is not also 
inhabited by tlie emplf)yer. These quali- 
fleations apply to all local gov. Ks., 
whether bor., eo. oomicil, dist. council or 
par. council. 

Barouffh Elect hms — Where a bor. is not 
divided into wards, there is one election of 
councillors for the whole bor. ; ^vhcre a 
bor. is dividciJ into uards, there is a 
separate election td councillors for each 
ward. The ordinary day of E. of bor. 
councillors is May 1. 

Qualifications of Borough Councillors 
and Ahlemun. — I'o bo eligible as a 
councillor or alderman a person (1) must 
bo entitled to be enrolled as a burgess, or 
(2) l)cing 80 entitled in nil respects save ns 
to residence, must reside beyond seven 
hut within fifteen ni. of tho bor. and m 
any case either (a) possessed of real or 
personal property to tho value of €10fM», 
or, in the case of a ]>or. having more than 
four wards, £.'>00 ; or (h) in the case ol a 
four-ward bor. rated on an annual value 
of £30, and in tho case of a, smaller bor , 
tlo. But a poi-!on qualifled as an oloctoi 
and resident in the bor. requires no pro- 
perty qualification. Women may l>e 
elected councillors or alderinon. 

City of London . — The lord mayor, 
sheriffs, chamberlains, and minor public 
oilioials of the city nro elected in Coinmou 
Hall by the freemen and liverymen of the 
city. Aldermen, eoniuion councilmeu, 
and ward olilcers me elected at ward- 
motes by £10 freeman oi cupiers, ordinary 
£10 occupiers, and all other persons regis- 
tered as porl. or local gov. voters for the 
city, and persons who but for tho fact of 
non-resldenee would be entitled to bo 
registered os paii. voters in respect of 
occupation. 

County Council. — For tho persons 
qualified as co. councillors or aldermen of 
conuties, see under County Council. 
The Locid Oovemmem. Act, 1888, which 
created co, councils, regulates E, in con- 
nection therewith. The manner of con- 
ducting a CO. council E. Is as nearly as 
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possible assimilated to that of municipal ^ 
elections. 

District Councils. — ^The election of 
urb. diet, councillors is regulated by the 
urb. dist. councils election rules and of 
rural dist. councillors by the rural dist. 
councils election rules Issued by the secre- 
tary of state in 1949 under the Local Gov. 
Act, 1933, and tho Representation of the 
People Act, 1948. An urb. dist. need not 
be divided Into wards but rural dists. are 
divided Into electoral areas. Dist. coun- 
cillors hold olUce for three years, one third 
of tho council retiring each year, unless 
the CO. council have made an order direct- 
ing the whole of the councillors to retire 
together every third year. The returning 
officer is the clerk of the council or such 
person as might be appointed by the 
chairman of the council, and he must give 
Notice of an Election not later than the 
20th day for urb. dists. and the 22nd day 
for rural dists., before the day of election. 
Sundays and public holidays and the 
Saturday before and tho Tuesday after 
Easter and Whitsun are excluded in the 
computation of time. The returning 
officer must provide nomination patiers 
free of charge to any local gov. elector of 
tho area applying for them. Tho nomi- 
nation impors must bo signed by two local 
gov.'elcctors for tho electoral area, as pro- 
poser and seconder, and by eight other 
electors. The candidate must assent in 
writing to his nomination and must 
appoint an election agent. Nomination 
papers must be received by tho returning 
officer not later than noon on the 1 4th day 
for urb. dists. and the 16th day for rural 
dists. before the day of election. The day 
of election is such day during the week 
commencing with the Sunday before the 
the 9th May or if Sunday is the 9th May 
then with that day (provided that if that 
week is tho week before Wliit Sunday tho 
election shall be held in tho week ending 
with the Thursday before Whit Sunday) 
as tho CO. council may not later than the 
preceding Peb. fix with tho dist, council. 
Public notice of tho poll must be given by 
the returning officer five clear days at 
least before tho election. If there are no 
valid nominations or tho valid nomina- 
tions are less in number tlian tho vacan- 
cies, those retiring councillors who were 
highest at the poll at the last ordinary 
election will bo deemed elected in order to 
fill up the vacancies. Within thirty-five 
days after tho end of the poll a Ueclaratlon 
of Expenses must be sent to tho clerk of 
the council. When a casual vacancy 
arises a person is elected to hold office 
until the time when tho councillor wlioso 
place be takes would ordinarily have gone 
out of office. Subject to certain modifica- 
tions made by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1948, the statutes which deal 
with corrupt and illegal practices and 
election offences are applied to the elec- 
tions of dist. and par. councillors. In 
Scotland elections are i^egulated by the 
Local Gov. (Scotland) Act, 1947, emd the 
Representation of the People Act, 1948. 
The manner of conduotlng these elections, 
which are held in the burghal.and land- 
ward areas, is closely assimilated with 


that of the municipal and co. councils 
respectively. The election of par. councils 
is regulated by tho Par. Councils Election 
Rules, 1949, and par. councillors are nomi- 
nated and elected in the same way as dist. 
councillors ; any person qualified as a 
local gov. elector in the area is qualified to 
vote at a par. council election. Par. 
councillors retire together every third 
year. 

Elections, Presidential (U.S.A.). By 
the Federal Constitution each state is to 
appoint. In such manner as its legislature 
may direct, a number of electors equal to 
the whole number of senators and repre- 
sentatives to which the state is entitled in 
Congress. These electors then vote for 
the president and vice-president. Theo- 
retically, the people < at largo have no 
direct voice in the election, and tho 
electors, or electoral college, have an un- 
fettered freedom of choice, which freedom 
was formerly In fact exercised. As a fact 
the party system has long ago ensured 
that the persons nominated at the great 
National Party Conventions for thtj 
offices of president and vice-president 
shall ultimately bo voted for by the mem- 
bers of the electoral college. Tho eloct<5rs 
themselves are polled for, by a direct vote 
of the citizens on a * general ticket,* like 
tho Fr. scrutin de liste, but the candidates 
for the office of elector are all nominated 
beforehand by Party Associations, with 
the result that as soon as tho polling for 
electors is over, the choice of tho new 
pr^Hldent and vice-president follows as a 
matter of course. By the Constitution 
Congress may determine tho time of 
choosing the electors and the polling day, 
which niUKt bo tho same throughout tho 
states. Tho election is held every fourtli 
year, and at tho present day electors are 
chosen in the different statei^n the Tues- 
day following tlic first Monday In Nov. 
The electors thereafter meet In their state 
capitals to record their votes on the second 
Monday in Jan. next following their 
appointment. Their certificates of choice 
are sent to Washington and opened and 
coimted in the presonco of both Houses of 
Congress on tho second Wednesday in Feb. 
(For qualifications of tho President, see 
under Coxstitut'TON.) No senator or 
representative or person holding an office 
of trust or profit under tho IJ.S.A. is 
eligible as an elector. If there bo no 
majority of votes for I'resident, the House 
of Representatives chooses one from the 
three names highest on the list, each state 
having one vote ; if no majority for vice- 
president, tho Senate chooses one from 
the two names higliest on the list. Slection 
of Senators . — Tho Senate consists of two 
members from each state elected byf popu- 
lar vote for a term of six years. .Candi- 
dates for the office of senator must over 
thirty years of ago, have been citizens of 
the u.S.A. for nine years, and be relldents 
of the state for wnlch they are elected. 
Election of R^esenioiives . — ^Thfe 435 
members of the House of Representatives 
are elected every second year according to 
the electoral laws of the several states. 
They must be citizens over twehty-ono 
years of age and have lived in the oountry 
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at least seven years. The forty-eight 
individual states, through their legisla- 
tures. have the power to prescribe the 
qualifications that entitle a citizen to vote. 
Thus the time of residence required in a 
state before being allowed to vote in that 
commonwealth varies from two years to 
three months. There are further quali- 
fications as to length of residence in the 
CO., the city and the ward. Before any 
citizen votes, lie must register for this 
purpose on a day set aside for the business, 
and is sul)ject to challenge by repre- 
sentatives of the various political parties 
if they do not think bo Is eligibio. 

Electorate, in a political community, de- 
notes the whole body of persons entitled 
to the right of electing the chief magis- 
trate or other representatives to the com- 
munal assembly. The idea of election in 
one form or another is as old as the insti- 
tution of the earliest units of the state. In 
England and other Teutonic lands the 
families enlarged into clans, occupying 
each its original common ter., early 
developed Into the territorial unit of the 
mark or tovmship. The township, then, 
was the lowest territorial div. and political 
unit of a tribe, and possessed its own 
tissembly and peculiar political organisa- 
tion. This unit, which in other countries 
is the commune. In BugUuid becomes 
either the municipal corporation or par. 
Tt is doubtless true that the feudal system 
and the manorial system changed the 
primitive community of the mark or tn.- 
ship, holding its common land by its own 
right, into a body of tenants, holding their 
land of a feudal baron ; but their essen- 
tial character tus political units was never 
really lost, and it may bo said that the 
uhole electoral system of England (apart 
from the representation of tlio classes in 
the cos,), modified admittedly in the 
course of time, grew out of the principle 
of representation as evolved in the 
tns. of the Middle Ages. Tlicir adapta- 
btiltv to this end was duo partly to the 
fact that even before the Conquest they 
possessed a complete political organisa- 
tion, partly to the wealth that accrued to 
them from the grant of the charters of 
incorporation. Before the Conquest and 
immediately after many of them passed 
into the absolute ownership of tlie over- 
lord ; but the necessities of the latter 
soon led to the corporators gaining a 
measure of independence through the 
commutation of the feudal exactions for 
a fixed rent (fimiu burgi). Other terri- 
torial divs. such as the shire and the 
hundred co-oxistod with the tn. or bor., 
but In most cases the latter, espocially 
after acquiring charters, were for all 
judicial and administrative purposes In- 
dependent of those divs. The folk-moot 
of the shire and the moot of the hundred 
weYe no doubt assemblies consisting of 
local representatives, but they met almost 
exclusively for tlio purposas of bringing 
crlmlnlals to Justice or assessing tiie free- 
holders to the royal revenue, and from 
compulsion of natural ciroumstances 
could never have acquired the integral 
civic existence of the tns. Theso, on the 
other hand, soon developed a strong 
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organisation for administrative as well as 
merely Judicial purposes, and. through the 
institution of merchant and craft guilds 
fostered by the crown, rapidly acquired 
considerable accession of wealth both 
from their exclusive privileges of buying 
and selling free from exorbitant tolls and 
from tho revenue accruing from corporate 
property. Tho guilds all tended to be- 
come tho governing body of the tn. and 
still further developed their privileges of 
self-gov. and self-assessment. The result 
was that they became close corporations, 
election to which was a thing to be 
coveted, and tho representation of which 
m parliament an object no less desirable. 
Parallel with the development of the bor. 
franchise, the co. representation was 
evolved through tho elective principle of 
the old co. court iq.v.). In pre-Norman 
times the freeholders assembled in the 
CO. cou/t or shire-moot for fiscal and 
judicial purposes, and to the moot also 
came burgesses, and the reeves from tho 
tns. Later tho tn. representatives se- 
ceded. having through the grrant of charters 
gained a right to send out their own repre- 
sentatives to bargain with the exchequer 
officials. The co. freeholders continued 
to elect knights, who either assembled in 
tho co. court or were summoned by the 
slicriiT to some central point for tho same 
purposes, or to be consulted about a 
grant. Wlien this representation for 
purposes of assessment became a repre- 
sentation for debberative purposes too, 
election to parliament in tho modern sense 
was begun. At first it soems that tns. 
did not appreciate the honour of sending 
merniiers to parliament, and the repre- 
sentation, Hiicn as it was, was chJelly the 
CO. representation of tho classas. Idany 
Acts were passed in tho beginning of the 
fifteentli century to regulate the franchise 
in the cos., and in 1430 an Act was passed 
to restrict the right of voting for knights 
to persons posse.'^sing freeholds in the 
sbiro to the value of forty shillings a year, 
and all copyholders and villeins were dis- 
franchised. The forty-shilling freeholders 
remained tho only co. voters till the 
Beforin Bill of 1832. In the Intervening 
centuries, however, tho hors., grown 
wealthy, began to realise tho value of tho 
right of election. Control over the royal 
expenditure meant tho power to scv^urc 
tho redress of grievances. There was, 
however, always this difference between 
tho co. representatives and those of the 
hors. : the crown could increase or dimin- 
ish the number of hors, represented — a 
power based on tho doctrine that bor. 
privileges were gifts of the crown, and that 
their status was historically that of the 
royal demesne ; the number of shire 
knights, on tho other hand, could not bo 
altered. From this fact and tho subse- 
quent association of the knights >vtUi the 
burgesses as representatives of the 
people instead of tho classes, the repre- 
sentation of the third estate of tho realm 
was saved from the extinction that tho 
corresponding bodies encountered abroad. 
But the Institution of the representation 
of the third estate of the realm was as yet 
a far cry from even the most modified 
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democratio ideal. The bora, rapidly 
became corrupt, the rranohiee passing: into 
the hands of a close body of corporators 
who frequently sold the bor. seats to the 
kfiiiff*e minisu^rs. 13y the bogrinnlmr of 
the nineteenth century the bor. had 
practically ceased to represent public 
opinion at ail. From the time of the 
lleform BUI in 1 832, which abolished the 
* rotten ' boroughs, there has been a scried 
of Acts extending or limiting: the franchise 
in one direction or another, and, until 
recently, leaving the general system of 
the Eng. E. in a somewhat bewildering 
condition. In 1 884 the franchise conferred 
m 1867 on householders and lodgers in 
bors. was extended to similar persons in 
the cos. A year later the E. in England 
underwent a fundamental alteration, the 
whole country being divided into nn- 
inerous co. and bor. constituencies, each 
CO. being subdivided into two or more 
constituencies, and each constituency 
returning one member, the Idea being to 
create equal electoral diets. The principle 
of div. adopted by the Redistribution of 
.'^eats Act, 1885, was eminently In accord- 
ance with the democratic feeling that had 
grown in intensity from the time Rousseau 
first preached the doctrine of equality. 
All the bors. with a poji illation of less 
than 15,000 were disfranchised or merged 
m their cos., with the result that the 
inhabitants of the disfranchised bors. 
became voters for some single mom her co. 
constituency ; bors. wit h nioi'C than J 5,000 
but less than 50,000 Inhabs. were to 
return one member each, while those of 
over 100,000 iuhabs. were divided Into 
separate constituencies, with additional 
seats in proportion to their pop. At 

S resent England and Wales (including 
lonmouth), with a pop. of 39,953,000 
(census of 1931) (41,460,000 in 1941) and 
an £. of 28,348,555 (1939) or 28,950,996 
(1945) returned (in 1945} 553 members 
(Wales and Monmouth returning 36 of 
these) ; fcJcotland, with a pop.- of 4,842,980 
(census of 1931), (5,007,000 in 1941), and 
an £. of 3,396,323 (1945), returns 74 
members ; and N. Ireland, with a pop. 
of 1,279,745 (census of 1937) or 1,288.0()0 
<1941), and an E. of nearly 800,000 returns 
13 members. It is noteworthy that hi 
the days of rotten bors., when the total 
pop. was only 7,000,000 — of which 
5,000,000 could not read or write— 
there were 558 members cf the House of 
Commons, which moans tliat eeu h mem- 
ber represented on the avenige no more 
than 500 voters as against about 74,600 
to-day. The net result of the reforms 
of the nineteenth century was an ac- 
cession of power to the executive and 
the E. at the expense of the Ijlouse of 
Commons. Prior to the Reform Act of 
1832 a defeat of the ministry did not 
necessarily Involve Its resignation. Both 
the ministry luid the majority in the 
Honse were for the most part in the con- 
fidence of the king. But afU^r 1832 a 
general election became for the first time 
nothing more nor less than a vote to 
return a House pledged to support some 
particular politlciau with the ^ult Uiat a 
cbatige of ministry necessarily followed. 


The distribution, prior to 1918, was far 
from perfect. The progressive shifting of 
the pop. and the huge absolute Increase in 
the whole pop. since 1885 rendered the 
old distribution in numerous Instances 
peculiarly Inequitable and ns far removed 
from the spirit underlying the idea of 
equal electoral areas os the principle of 
plural voting from the doctrine of equality 
of ali men. The result of this general 
inequality of areas and voting power was 
an agitation of intermittent activity for 
various reforms, some having for their 
object the substitution of a purely personal 
for a proprietary qualification, others the 
representation of the political opinions of 
the minority. The various aspects of the 
question of representation of minorities, 
the (‘ase for which was first thoroughly 
advocated by John Stuart Mill, inchided 

(1) au attempt to secure additional \towQv 
in the representation fop the educated, 
thrifty, and well-to-do (fancy franchise) ; 

(2) au attempt to secure representation 
for every opinion which can find sup- 
porters equalling in numbers the result of 
the division of voters by seals ; (3) au 
attempt to break the power of the majority 
through the instrumentality of such a 
machine os the so-called throe -cornered 
constituency of the Act of 1867 ; and 
(4) an attempt of the advocate's of 
portional representation to ofi’er a wider 
choice to the voter and to secure the retuni 
of independent members. {See aho 
Proportional Represkntatiox.) On 
the introduction of adult sutTrage by the 
Representation of the People Act, 1918, 
the E. increased from 8,357.000 to sixteen 
million, including six million women. 
The Hepresentation of the People (Equal 
Franolnae) Act increased It considerably 
(see Elections), the largo InCTease over 
1918 being accounUid for by reducing the 
age limit for Avoinen from thirty tr> 
twenty-one years of age and by giving all 
women the vote on equal terms with men. 
Proportional representation is applied 
only to Univ. constituencies returning two 
or more members : eleven seats were 
thereliy alfected. 

RedisiribvtUm of seats. — In 1945 four 
boundary commissions, with the Speaker 
of the House as chairman, were set up 
imder the Honse of Oominons (Redistri- 
bution of Seats) Act, 1941, to make pro- 
posals for a redistribution of seats so as 
to remove inequalities of representation 
caused by mo vem exits of the pop. since 
constituency boundaries were fast re- 
drawn in 1918. This complete redis- 
tribution was to take effect at the next 
general election (1950). In the preceding 
thirty years social and industrial qhanges 
had led to an immense slilfting of pop. 
and oven before the beginning Sol the 
1939-45 war, when evacuation brdught a 
further temporary distortion, we in- 
equalities of representation had peoome 
most marked. The Es. of constltnencles 
represented by one member varied from 
under 20,000 to more than 200,000. The 
worst Inequalities were removed^ by an 
Interim redistribution In twenty abnorm- 
ally large oonstltuenoles in England which 
preceded the election 1945. These 
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constituencies, headed by Hendon with 
208,000 electors, were split into forty-flve, 
end, with twenty-five new members, the 
membership of the House was increased 
from 615 to 640. But pronoiinctid in- 
eciualltles remained, for, at the 1945 
election, there were 115 constituencies 
with Es. of under 40,000 including eleven 
with fewer than 20,000. The Jflng. 
boundary commissioners were at tlrst 
handicapped by the rule in the Act of 
1914 which limited the E. of a constituency 
to a figure which was to be not more than 
about a quarter above or below the 
doctoral quota for the whole of Great 
Britain. It was found impossible to 
romply with this rule without cutting 
across local gov. boundaries and severing 
communities long closely united. The 
tirst recommendations for redistribution, 
made in 1947, raised a storm of protest. 
The scheme was seen to bo Impracticable, 
and an amending Act of 1948 relaxed the 
rule above noted that had ciaused the 
difflculties. While alining at approximate 
pciuality In Es. the commissioners were 
now instructed tn preserve the integrity 
of local gov. wherever they reasonably 
could. They were also instructed to 
relate redistribution to the E. as registered 
in Oct. 1946. With greater latitude they 
began a fresh review and th.ir new pro- 
visional recomimuKlatidns in ud four 
coirntries, England. Wales, Scotland, and 
N. Ireland, were then pub. The oom- 
ujlssioners also bad regard to the statutory 
rule that, while the number of eoustitu- 
ciieiea for Great Britain should bo ‘ not 
substantially greater or loss than 591,’ 
there should be no reduction in the num- 
ber of constituencies in Scotland or Wakw 
and that the number in N. Ireland shall 
remain as at present. This means that 
Scotland must still have not fewer than 
71, Wales not fevvci than 35, while N. 
Ireland is to rotjuii precisely 12 (this 
loaves out of account the 12 meinbers of 
university constituencies). On the buisis 
of the provisional m-ouiinendations tlic 
total strength of the next House of 
(Jommons will be reduced from 040 to 621. 
It is proposed to reduce the number of 
Eng. constituencies from 510 to 488 (ex- 
cluding the city of London) and to 
increase Welsh constituencies to thirty- 
six. All those will return one member. 
Thus the miiubers will be : England 489, 
Scotland, 71, Wales 36, X. Ireland 12, 
city of London I, uiiivs. i*j : total, 621. 
The dual recoin uicndfit ions which may be 
further mod I lied by the homo secretary, 
will be submitted to Parliament in a Bill, 
wliich will also contain a ]jro vision con- 
cerning the represcMitation of tlio city of 
London. The Gity is a two-member con- 
stituency whose 1939 E. of 38,022 had 
fallen in 1948 to 12.503, of which 7,918 
were businoss preniisos votes an<] it 
seemed Improbable that the City’s privi- 
lege of relurniiig two menibers for so 
reduced on E. could be longer justided. 
There are at present (1948) ninety -two 
constituencies with Es. of less than 40,000 
and 131 of more than 70.000, fnoluding 
many of more tiian 100,000. The pro- 
posed redistribution will abolish all those 


of less than 40,000, while the bigger 
constituencies have been beavlly pruned. 

A feature of the proposed redistribution 
is tlio introduction of new constituency 
names. Brighton, ono of the two 
member bors. to be severed into two 
f-onstltuencles, will now have a Pavilion 
div. Lambeth Is to have a new Vauxball 
div. Stratford on Avon is carved out 
of Warwick and Leamington as a new 
CO. div. In some of the new constitu- 
encies the names of anct. bors. are re- 
vived, e.g. Arundel and Shorcham, W. 
Sussex ; Beverley In E. Yorks ; Poole in 
Dorset ; and Beaconsdcld in Bucks. The 
present two-member bor. of Southampton 
will become two new divs. of Itchen and 
Test, llowley Regis is a new pari. bor. 
of Staff orfishire. Yet other now oon- 
stituenoy names are Blytb, Ooolo, Harro- 
gate, and Newton Abbot. Some notable 
constituency names will disa]>pear. Thus 
Limehouse (20,013) will go. Westinin- 
ster, despite its record of four centuries of 
porl. history, will be merged with Chelsea 
in the new pari. bor. of Olielsea and West- 
mlust/cr. Of the two divs. into which 
this new bor. will be divided the present 
Abbey div. (of Wcstimnster) is to remain, 
l>ut not St. George's. Other losses are 
the Drake div. of l^ymouth, Bewdley 
(Wore.), Balham and Tooting, Spen 
Valley, the Ladywood and King’s Norton 
divs. of Birmingham, Sudbury (with 
Dickensian memories of Eatanswill), 
Erome, Hye, and the Wcokiu div. of 
Shroj)shiro. 

W itli all the readjustments proposed, 
England is to be ilivided into 266 bur. and 
222 CO. constituencies. Tliia will give 
England 488 members for 28,700,009 
electors. The 2,380,000 electors of the 
twenty -eight metropolitan bors. of London 
are at present represented by GO members. 
These 60 seats will be reduced to 40. 
Improved social conditions and transport 
have cnaldcil ma.sses of people to reside in 
suhurhaii areas. Poplar, Southwark, 
Stt‘pney, Battersea, Bermondsey, Bethnal 
and Paddington, which now return 
16 members, have all been reduced to 
hingle-tiiember coristituencie.s. Hackney 
and Stoke Ncwiiogtou have been amal- 
gamated into a new pari. bor. of two 
div's. : similarly Ilolbom and St. Pancras, 
ami Finsbury and Shoreditch will together 
return one member. Lewisham’s two 
(iiv-5. are lin.'reaaed to three and I'addlng- 
B)n, reduced from tw'o to one div., is left 
with an E. of nearly 87,032, which will be 
the biggest in England. Other Large 
singlo-membor coustTtueneies in London 
.irc JIaiumersniith (81,887), and Battersea 
(>2,679). which liHve lieen similarly re- 
duci'd from two to 4)no div. Some big 
provincial cities, such as Leeds, Bristol, 
Hull, Leicester and J’ortsmouth will 
suffer no loss of representation. Birm- 
ingham's thirt-eeii divs. will be reduced b.v 
one. Manchester (ton) and Liverpool 
(cloven) will be reduced bo ciglit divs. 
each. Sheffield (seven) will bo reduced to 
six, Nottiiighaiii (tour) and Bradford 
(four), to three. Salford (three) and 
WolvcrhamptoQ (three), will each lose 
one seat. Newcastle (four) will retain 
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four seats, though at first it was proposed 
to take one away ; but It will have its E. 
increased to over 76,000. Norwich (two) 
will have only one member to represent an 
E. of 86,400. Huddersfield Is to have its 
E. increased to 97,242, with two members 
Instead of one. With an expanded 
electorate of 213,399 Bradford’s repre- 
sentation is to bo reduced from four mem- 
bers to three. Lancashire, with 3,609,000 
electors, at present returns sixty -seven 
members ; this number will bo reduced 
to sixty-one. The four tw*o-member bors. 
of Blackburn, Bolton, Preston, and Old- 
ham, have each been divided into two 
constituencies returning a single member, 
in common with all other two-member 
bors. Liverpool and Manchester both 
have many very small Es. at present, and 
a loss of five seats between them seems 
probable. The three Ridings of Yorks., 
which together return fifty-seven mem- 
bers, will have that number reduced 
to fifty -five, representing thirty -four bor. 
and twenty-one co. constituencies. With 
the lo.ss of one of its seven seats Sheffield 
will have the same representation as Leeds. 
Doncaster, Pontefract, and Keighley, all 
at present co. divs., will become pari, 
bors. Except for the reduction of Ply- 
mouth’s representation from three to two 
and the substitution of Newton Abbot for 
the S. Molton div. of Devon, there will be 
few changes in the W. Country. In the 
Homo Cos., however, there will be a con- 
siderable rearrangement of cos. : thus 
Surrey’s fourteen seats will be increased 
to nineteen ; and Middlesex’s twenty-four 
seats will be increased to twenty -eight, 
with the creation of a number of new 
pari, bors., e,g. Enfield, Uxbridge, Hayes 
and Harlington, and Ruislip and North- 
wood. In Wales, the famous constituency 
of Carnarvon Bors., represented for 
fifty-four years by David Lloyd George, 
will disappear, but to offset the loss a 
second co. dIv. bearing the historic name 
of Conway is allotted to Caernarvonshire. 
In Scotland, a rearrangement of the eight 
constituencies in Midlothian and Peebles 
will Increase Edinburgh’s five divs. to 
seven. The Montrose District of Burghs 
and the Dumbarton Dist. of Burghs will 
each disappear and there will be a new 
Ayrshire div. of Conningham and Irvine. 
N. Ireland, with 864,700 electors, is to 
have twelve single-member constituencies. 
This involves the div. into two constitu- 
encies each of the present two-member 
porl. cos. of Antrim, Down and Fer- 
managh, and Tyrone. Belfast will con- 
tinue to return four members and the cos. 
of Armagh and Londonderry one each. 

The principle of equal electoral areas 
obtains in the United States. Canada, and 
S. Africa ; other coimtries, like Switzer- 
land, still adhere to the system of repre- 
sentation of com., or ter. diva, for admin- 
istrativo purposes, like the old Eng. 
shires, hundreds, and ohortered tns. A 
system of doable election prevails in the 
U.S.A. and In France. In the U.S.A. the 
E. elect the members of the Electoral 
Collie on the Tuesday after the first 
Monday in Nov. of every fourth year, 
when the presidential election takes place. 


The Electoral College Is thus composed of 
states’ representatives, who, on the second 
Monday of the succeeding Jnu., elect the 
president. There ore 631 votes In the 
Electoral College, and therefore 266 secure 
a majority. As in U.S.A. so In England, 
an election really means that the E. 
chooses some one particular politician, for 
the Electoral College is no more than a 
species of conduit pipe, and in practice 
exercises no independent choice. *SVe 
also Cabii^ist. 

Electors, The German Imperial (Kur- 
fDrsfen), the great princes in whom was 
vested the right of choosing the emperor 
or king of the Roms. Under the Carlo- 
vingians the crown was hereditary, then 
Germany became an elective monarchy, 
and finally by 1257 the number of electors 
was fixed at seven — three lay princes, the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine (imperial 
steward), the Duke of Saxony (marshal), 
the Margrave of Brandenburg (chamber- 
lain), and three spiritual electors, the Arch- 
bishops of Mainz, Tr6ves, and Cologne 
(chancellors). As to the seventh elector 
there remained considerable doubt. 
Bavaria claimed the place, but in 1289-90 
the King of Bohemia was chosen. During 
the Thirty Years’ war, Bavaria was added 
to the electors (1623), the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) finally establishing the 
electorate. In 1692 the ninth electorate 
of Bmnswiek-Ltineburg (recognised in 
1710 ns Hauover) w’aa added. Changes 
took place during the ITr. ascendency, and 
the electors’ powers really came to on end 
(1806) on the dissolution of the Holy Houi. 
empire, though as late as 1866 the title 
* elector of Hosse-Cassel ’ was u.sod. >SVe 
O. Haruack, Das KurfurstenkoUemnm, 
1S83 ; H. Fisher, The Mediceval Krnpire, 
1 898 : E. Henderson’s trans. of the 
‘ Golden Bull ’ issued by Charles IV., 
1350, in Select Historical Documents of the 
Middle AgeSj 1896 ; A. Melster, Deutsche 
V erfassunosgeschichte, 1922. 

Eleotra (Gk. ’ icrpa, the bright or 
brilliant one) was the daughter of Aga- 
memnon and Clytreinnestra, and sister of 
Iphigenia and Orestes. She saved her 
brother from iEgisthus and Glytacmnestra, 
who after the murder of Agamemnon 
intended to kill him, and later assisted 
him in avenging Agamemnon’s death. 
She married iier brother’s friend, Pylades. 
and became by him the mother of Medon 
and Strophius. Her tomb was shown in 
later times at Myccnoe. 

Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, 
Royal. See under Royal. 

Electrical Fume Precipitation, see FUAns 

PBKCIF'ITATION, 

Electric Batteries, see Accumulator; 
Cell, Voltaic. 

Electric Accounting Machines.', Mach- 
ines for book-keeping, caloulatlona, statis- 
tics, and inventories. The punched card 
system of the Hollerith method: permits 
business transactions of all kinds to be 
recorded, not in written bookSg but on 
specially designed manllla cards by means 
of perforations. The numerical signific- 
ance of the holes Is determined by their 
position In the cards. Cards can be de- 
signed for any purpose and information 
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]a recorded by a hand-operated key 
punch capable of very high speeds. 
Accuracy of punching is checked by a 
second operator In a verifying key punch. 
Tho punched cards — which form, as it 
were, mobile flgurc.s — can be classified, 
sorted or selected in an electrical sorting 
machine. After sorting, the cards ore 
jiassed through a taiiulating machine 
which will either list each individual card 
or, alternatively, accumulato totals of the 
sorted groups of cards and print these 
totals in appropriate forms. Invoices, 
statements, lodgers and any kind of 
statistical return or inventory can be 
rapidly compiled by the Hollerith method 
which eliminates subsidiary book-entries 
and produces results direct from the 
original record, the punched card. In 
addition to the advantage inherent in high 
speed the greatest flexibility in operation 
Is provided by an easily manipulated 
control panel. 

Eleotrio Bells and Alarms. Chief parts 
ol an ordinary K. li. are tho electro- 
magnets A, and tho armature C to which 
tho knocker of tho bell is attached. C is 



connected by a thin spring to the point D. 
At P there is a platinum-pointed screw 
which makes contact with a spring 
attached to C. IJ represents tho boll 
itself. The electro-magnet A is made in 
the shape of a U, and the wire is wound 
around ihe arms so that when the current 
passes the colls, ^vhich are connected in 
series, tho magnet becomes one of the 
horseshoe variety. Tho two coils are 
joined together, tho other end of tho wire 
being connected to T and to D. The 
armature is fastened to D by means of the 
spring. The terminals T are coniiooted 
to the external circuit. Now consider tho 
notion of the mechanism : initially the 
sorew P*is in contact with the spring 
attached to O ; a complete circuit is thus 
formed and immediately the magnet be- 
comes excited and attracts to It the arma- 
ture O : this effects a break in the circuit 
at P» the current stops and tho magnets 
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then cease to attract C, which flies back 
under the action of tho spring attaching 
it to D and again making contact at P. 
In this way tho circuit is alternately made 
and broken at P, thus giving to the arma- 
ture C au oscillating motion which causes 
the striker to strike tho bell B continu- 
ously. The above typo is called an 
electric trembling bell. For signalling pur- 
poses the single stroke bell is more useful. 
This bell is very similar In construction to 
the trembling bell ; bnt the screw P Is 
omitted, the terminal T being connected 
directly to D. Tlius when the current 
passes, the magnets are excited and the 
armature Is attracted to them, thus 
causing tho striker to strike the bell. So 
long as tho current flows, the magnet con- 
tinues to be excited, and thus C will not 
fly back until the emront is broken in the 
outside circuit. It should be noted that 
the circuit is not broken Inside tho bell 
OK in the trembler, but by means of a push 
button (say), which can be manipulated at 
the will of tho operator, the bell being 
struck once for each contact made at the 
push. A Himple circuit for ordinary 
household use is shown in Fig, 2. I'Tie 



Icrminnls of the bell A are connected to 
the polos of the battery, tho push P being 
inserted at any convenient point in the 
circuit from which the circuit can be 
completed, thus bringing the battery B 
Into action and causing the current to 
How through the bell. Various tvi>es of 
bells arc now used, and one further typo 
may bo noteil. This Is the coiihnuous 
ringing bell, which is used niainly In con- 
nection with tire or burglar alarms. This 
bell continues to ring when once started 
until it is checked by means of a small 
cord which hangs down the side. In cor'- 
htructloii it is similar to the trembling bell, 
Imt it has in addition a third terminal, a 
trigger, and another contact pillar. Tho 
trigger rests upon tho armature, and when 
this urmnturc is attracted by the magnets, 
the trigger is released and makes contact 
with the second pillar, thus completing 
tho circuit and causing tho bell to con- 
tinue ringing. By means of the cord 
attached to the trigger it can be drawn 
back to its normal position and the 
ringing checked. 

Indicators . — When a number of push- 
buttons are Installed in the same house, 
it is necessary to know at which push con- 
tact was maide in order to ring the beU. 
Tho indicator Is a simple device suited for 
tills purpose. Tt consists essentially of 
an electro -magnet M and an armature A 
pivoted at P, with a flag attached at its 
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lower end. When the current passes the 
magnet is excited and attracts the arma- 
tare, causing the armature to rotate 
about P. When the current stops the 
armature falls back under the action of 
gravity and continues to swing like the 

S enduium of a clock for some time after 
tie cmreiit has ceased to How. One of 
these is put * in series * with the boll for 
each position of a push button, and thus 
acts as a signal. These indicators are all 



collected together on one board ciilled the 
* Indicator Hoard.* 

Burglar alarms. — These generally con- 
sist of devices attached to windows, doors, 
etc. They consist generally ol a brass 
plate attached to the movable part, and 
a spring to the fixed iJ<irt of the window. 
They are so placeil that any movement of 
the window will bring those into contact 
one with the other, thus completing a 
circuit and setting the bell ringing. 

Fire Alarms. See under Fiue Bri- 
gades A\D FiRK-FiGiiriNU. For minor 
faults in household sj stems, see under 
Housewifery. 

Electric Cables. Those are cxmductors 
through which electric eurrciAs are carried 
from plac!« to place. 

Manufacture of cahlrs. — The interior of 
the cable consists of a bundle of copper 
wires. These are treated with tin to pro- 
tect them from the action of sulphur. In 
the smaller cables thc^e wires are then 
covered by a layer of tape, but in the 
larger cables this is generally omitted. 
The wires are then coated with vulcanised 
bitumen, and the whole is pressed into one 
solid mass of uniform thickness by the 
application of very high in-essure. A 
covering of tape wliich has been treated 
with bitumen is then added over the vul- 
canised bitumen. The number of coat- 
ings of this tape varies in different cables. 
Underground cables are treated further 
by the addition of a coating of jute yam, 
and then one of hemp braid. It may be 
pointed out that after the addition of each 
of the above coverings, the cable is pulled 
through a vessel containing hot com- 
pound. The insulation is made more 
perfect by increasing the thickness of the 
Ukjet of vuioani^ bitumen. When 
eaolcs are employed for conducting alter- 
nating currents, botih the return and out- 
going eonductors are placed concentrically 


in the same cable and insulated from each 
other by a thick coating of vulcanised 
bitumen. By this method inductive 
effects of any apparatus, e.g. a telephone 
In the vicinity of the cable, ore eliminated, 
and there is also a diminution in the power 
lost duo to induced currents in the coat- 
ings of the cable. 

Laying of cables. — Wlion put inside a 
building, they must be protected and W'cll 
insulated. Generally,' perhaps the most 
efficient method is to enclose the wire in 
iron tubing. There are throe important 
vva>’B of laying underground cables. In 
th€i first system the cables are placed in 
rectiiugular iron troughs, the dimensions 
of which depend on the number of cables 
w’hlch they have to contain. TJje cables 
ore kept as far aw^ay os possible from the 
iron, and arc supported inside by wooden 
bridges, in which slots arc cut to lix I ho 
cables a sufficient distance apart. The 
briclges are treated witii bitumen before 
being placed m position. When the 
cables are laid, the whole trough is filled 
with bitumen and then covered with a 
layer of conojete. This is the solid 
system, but it has the disadvantage that 
only with difficulty can a cable be with- 
drawn in the event of a fault occurring. 
However, because of the good insulation, 
the occurrence of a fault is very rare m 
this system. Another system which over- 
comes this difficulty is by using blocks of 
bituminotis concrete containing circulai’ 
holes bored longitudinally. Only one 
cable is placed in each hole. Manholes 
or draw-boxes are provided at convenient 
places, and when the concrete blocks ore 
being littcd along m a trciicli, the cables 
may he drawn through the hole. If a 
fault occurs the offending cable can easily 
be removed without diggrlng up the treiicli. 
In a third system, a tlbre^is material is 
used as the insulator. This generally 
consists of layers of tape and fine j am in 
the ordei named, and those are saturated 
with hot bitumen. Immediately, before 
the bitumen has had time to cool, a coat- 
ing of lead is i)ut on by the aid of hydraulic 
pressure. Tins li.is the great advantage 
of being practically impervious to either 
air or moisture. For submarine E. (k, .sec 
under C.\i3tK. See P. Bunsheatli, High 
Voltage Cables, 11)30; ‘Proton,’ Cables 
and IVires, 1045. 

Electric Circuit. A circuit consists of 
any dosed network of wiring along which 
a current will flow. The most important 
law applied to siidi a network is that duo 

w 

to Ohm, which states that ^ (where 

C represents the current, E tlm electro- 
motive force, and R the resistance, aU 
these quantities being measured^ In prac- 
tical units). The resistance of tiie wire® 
is the question to consider ui|der this 
heading. The resistance of a wir<|depends 
on the materia] of which It is mime, ufKin 
its length and area of cross seoflon, and 
upon the temperature. Expreaaeil ipathe- 

7 I 

matically R * f » length, • cross 

section, and p is a constant at any parti- 
cular temp, its value depending on the 
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material, p Is called the speciflo resist- 
fluce of the material, and is nieaswrod by 
the realstano© of a piece of the wire 1 cm. 
Jonff and of 1 sq. cm. cross section. The 
specitlo resiatanoo varies with the material 
of the conductor, the specittc resistance 
of a good conductor being low, whereas 
that of a bad conducting material is vory 
high. The effect of temp, is generally to 
increase the resistance with a rise of temp. 
The resistance of manv materials decreases 
with rise of temp. Two Important laws, 
due to Klrohhofl, are often applied to a 
network. The first slates that no elec- 
tricity can disappear in any part of the 
circuit. Thus, if a number of wires 
branph out from a main, the sum of tlie 
durrents in the branches is equal to the 
current in the main wire. The second 
Itnvr states that in any network the fall of 
potential Is always equal to the product 
of the current and the resistance of ttie 
wire between the two points considered. 

liesi stances in scries and in parallel . — 
Resistances Joined in series are shown in 
Fig. 1 , where the two resistances are joined 

a, R, 

— VSAAA— VsA\A->— 

Kiu. 1 


in the circuit, forming a continuous path. 
The symbols used having the same mean- 
iug as beforSi the effective resistance will 
be the sum of the two rosistanocs, R Ri 
+ R„ Fig, 2 shows four resistances 



i xo. 


loined in parallel. If E ~ fall of pressure 
between A and R, and Ci, Ui, C,, O 4 bo 
the currents in the wires H„ K,, Rj, R„ 
respeollvely, also if C he the total current, 
ai^ 11 the effective roststance of tho four 
wires, then C » Ci -f Cj -f C, C*. JJut 

0 «= also Cl -- , Ca — ' ^ , and so on. 

li ^ ■» 

Thus ^ - u H + • * •» luiiioe 

1 1 L I V 1 *. I 

U lit lit 1 ^ Hj* 

Battery resistance . — I ho battery form- 
ing part of the circuit offers a resistance to 
the production of the current. This Is 
termed tho internal resistance of tho 
batiMMry in contradistinction to tho ex* 
ternal resistance. The internal resistance 
ta generally represented by r, and Uie 
eytorna 4 resistance by R, thua the total 

reslstanoe to r -h R. Honoe C — 


tor large ourrenta a battery of tow ceeist- 
aaiee. should be used in order to nUniiiiiae 
the liosistance. 


Oroujnng of cells . — Cells may be grouped 
in series or in parallel as illustrated in 
Figs. 3 and 4. in tho series grouping the 


iHHHf 

HO. :*» 


opposite poles are joined together, where- 
as in the parallel grouping poles of the 
same sign are grouped together. Suppose 
tho number of cells grouped together In 
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cither system bo n. The total E.M.F. in 
the series grouping will bo nE, the total 
battery resistance nr, and thus O — 
nK E 

K + nr “ R ^ * 
n 

In tho jiarallei grouping the total 
battery resistance will bo r/a, and Uie 
K.M.F. will be equivalent to 


only one cell. Thus C = 


E 

R ' 


that of 
Clearly 


then, for maximum current, when tho 
external resistance is high compared witli 
tho liattery resistance, the senes grouping 
IS the more efficient, whcreits when the 
external resistance is low in comparison, 
the paralloJ grouping is more suitable. 

Counter bi.M.F , — When a enrreut is 
passed through an electrolyte (a liquid 
conductor), an E.M.F. is set up in the 
opposite direction and thus decreases the 
eiirreut flowing. The effective E.M.F. is 
tho difforenco bet^veen tho driving E.IkI.F. 
and tills opposing K.M.F. Thus if e 
represents this opposing E.M.F., then 

Jltemafinff entrrent circuit . — It has been 
noted under dynamos that in an alter- 
nalmg current, tlie current moves baek- 
nariLs and forwards, thus showing that 
tho E.M.F. must bo a varying quantity ; 
this variation may be shown graphicAlty 
as it approximates to a sine curve. Th& 
curve may easily be drawn as follows; 
1 ’ako the circle of Fig. and divide Its 
eircumforeuce Into a number of equal 
parts, and then divide the line AA ia 
Fig. 0 into tho same number of equal parts. 
Let the radius OB of tho circle rotate, and 
when it comes to a marked Mint, snefat as 
BS measure off the verUcoi height B^dr 
above the line AA and draw this line 
from the corresponding point in F^. G. 
When a complete revolutloia has been 
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made, we have all the points between the 
points AA ; and by joininf? the ends of 
the lines d^a^vn from those points we have 
what is termed a sine curve. The value 
of the lines, of which is typical, grives 



FIG. 5 


the Instantaneous value of the current, 
lly comparison of these figures, it is clear 
that 6iB* is proportional to the sine of the 
angrle through which OU' has rotated, and 
hence C = C# sin e (where 9 is this an^^le. 



and Co IS ft constant whose value repre- 
sents the maximum instantaneous current. 
Similariy if E is the E.M.F. at any instant 
and Eo is its maximum value, K = Eo 
sin 0. We have neglected the question of 
self-induction so far. This occurs in 
most circuits. In tiiis case the current 
does not rise and fali Himuitaneously with 
the E.M.F. but has a certain amount of 
lagr depending upon the self-induction. 
As a result, the maximum of E.M.F. and 
that of current do not occur simultaneously 
and hence the direction of the E.M.F. 
reverses before that ot tlie current, and 
thus for the moment tlio E.M.F. is acting 
against the current. Tins clearly will 
occur twice in a period, i,p, at each alter- 
nation. The log is usually measured In 
degrees, its magnitude being called the 
‘ angle of lag.* The po\^cr developed In 
the circuit is obtained by multiplying to- 
gether the virtual voltage and amperes, 
and also the cosine of the angle of lag. 
The ratio of this to the product of the 
number of volts and amperes in a circuit 
free from induction is called the power 
faeior. To explain this self-induction con- 
sider coll of wire ; when a current com- 
menees to flow in the circuit there is an 


increase of lines of force through the coil, 
and this variation of the number of Ones 
causes a currtmt to flow through the coil 
in the opposite direction to the initial 
current, thus retarding its rise. On stop- 
ping the current there is again a variation 
in the number of lines of force through 
tho coils, and this, causing electric induc- 
tion, sots up a current in the same direc- 
tion as tho original current, thus retarding 
the fall of the current. The magnitude 
of the induced current will depend on the 
number of turns in the coil, its shape, and 
the strength of the current. Thus, the 
self-inductive ellect or ‘ indui lance,' 
which is measured in units colled the 
henry, tends to retard the rise or fall of 
the current. Tims it is clear that when 
an alternating current flows, this self- 
inductive effect is brought into play at 
each alternation, and so the cniTeiit will 
not only lag behind the E.M.F. iipiilled, 
but its value will bo lower than it would 
be in the absence of self-induction. It is 
therefore evident that two quantities offer 
obstruction to the passage of tho current, 
viz., the resistance of the coils and the 
self -inductive effects, the total obstruction 
being called the impedance of the circuit. 
Under electro -magnetic induction, it has 
been pointed out that the current induced 
depends upon the rate at which the linos 
of force cut the coils, hence in the case of 
an alternating current it will depend on 
the rate of the alternation. Expressed 
mathematically, the Impedance of tho 


circuit = v'R* + (27rw)*L* (where n gives 
the number of alternations per second, L 
the cooUlcicnt of self-inductance, and R 


the resistance). Hence 0= — — 


vR* 4-(27ra)®L“ 
(where C is the virtual current and E tho 
virtual voltage). 

Measurement of altemaling currents . — 
Three types of instrument are widely 
used. In the moving iron type of am- 
meter two short rods of iron or other 
easily magnetised material are placed side 
by side in a coll through which the current 
flows. One rod is tixed ; the other is 
supported from au axle to which the 
pointer is attached, and the movement of 
this rod is opposed by a helical spring. 
When a current flows througli the coll 
tho two bars become magnetised, and, 
irrespective of the direction of tho current, 
they repel one another with n for(‘o whose 
magnitude is a measure of it. This type 
of instrument is convenient, but cannot 
be used if tho frequency of the alter- 
iiatiiig current is high ; a hot wire am- 
meter is then used. In this tho whole, or 
a fixed fraction of the current passes 
through a flue wire and heats iti tho tem- 
perature of the wire depending: upon the 
value of the current. Tho Expansion 
arising from the heating of iWe wire Is 
used in one kind of hot wire aifimeter as 
a measure of tho current. In the other 
type the temperature is measured by a 
thermocouple attached to the ^ wire (see 
Electricity. — Thermo-electricity) ; the 
current generated by the thermocouple, 
and used os a measure of the altematli^ 
current in the wire is a direct one and so 
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can be meaBnred by a moYin^r coJl type 
of galvanometer or mllliammoter (see 
Galvanometkr), 

Choking coUs in a simple form consist 
of a coil of wire with iron cores to increase 
the self-induction. They arc used In the 
alternating current circuit to reduce the 
current strength, or to reduce the fall of 
potential or pressure between any two 
points. Their neat advantfige is that, 
since they are designed to possess groat 
self-induction, the current is choked and 
the energy is not wasted In the production 
of heat, but the major part Is given back 
to the circuit. Occasionally it is neces- 
sary to vary the self-inductive effects. 
This may be conveniently done by using 
a core consisting of a bundle of straight 
Iron wires, this core being capable of being 
withdrawn from the coil to a varying 
extent, and thus causing a variation in 
the self -inductive effect. The iron core 
is made of a bundle of iron wires to reduce 
eddy currents wbicli w’^ould necessitate a 
waste of power due to the heat so devel- 
oped. 

The effect on the capacity of a condenser, 
— If a condenser Is cliarged by an alter- 
nating current, it becomes charged m 
opposite directions as the current re- 
verses ; thus a current due to tho charge 
on tho condenser tenb? t; flow in the 
opposite direction to that of tho primary 
current. This current from the condenser 
is of tho alternating variety. Tho E.M.F. 
of the primary current assumes a zero 
and a maximum value ; when tho value is 
zero, tliere is no E.M.F. acting against 
that of tho condenser, and thus tho current 
from it is a maximum. Similarly, when 
tho primary E.M,F. is a maximum, this 
current will be a minimum. Hero we 
consider practically no resistance in tho 
external circuit and thus wo see in this 
case tho phase difference between tho 
E.M.F. and current is 90°. This effect is 
of very great importance on the question 
of cable circuits. The cable acts like a 
condenser, and therefore this effect might 
assume great proportions. This is mini- 
mised by making tho capacity of the 
cables os low as possible. See E. W. 
Golding, Electrical Measurements and 
Measuring Instruments, 1940 ; A. E. 
Clayton, Alternating Currents, 19.34 ; 
A. T. Dover, Theory and Practice of Alter- 
nating Currents, 1944 ; J. K. Barr and 
D. J. Bolton, Principles of Uirect'Current 
Electrical Engineering, 1943. 

Eleotrio Coherers, see Wirkless Tele- 
GRArxiY. 

Eleotrio Condensers, see Condenser, 
Electrical. 

Eleotrio Conductors, sec Conduction ; 
Blbctricity. 

Eleotrio Distribution, see Electric Sur- 
fLY. See also ir ^dro -electric Power. 

' Eleotrio Furnaces, see Furnaces ; 
Metallurgy. 

Eleotrio Fuses, see Electric Lightino. 

Eleotrio Generator. A machine which 
ooaverts mochaaioal energy into electrical 
energy. All maohinee that generate 
etootrleity are based on the fundamental 
pcinotple that a current is produced in a 
oonduotctt moving tranaversely to the 

E,E. 5 


lines of force in a magnetic field. Basic- 
ally an B. G. consists of two parts, the 
field magnets and the armature. The 
field magnets are arranged around a 
rotating armature, or rotate within a 
stationary armature. 

Alternating Current Machines (Alter- 
nator ), — ^A simple type is shown in Fig. 1. 
Conductor ABCD is rotated In a strong 



magnetic field provided by the bar mag- 
nets N. and S. Considering conductor 
All in tho position shown it is cutting the 
minimum number of lines of force, there- 
fore tho E.M.F. Induced is at a minimum. 
After revolving through 90®. AB is cutting 
the maximum number of lines, therefore 
the E.M.F. Is at a maximum. During 
this period of rotation the current will bo 
flowing from D to O and B to A. After 
another 180® of revolution the part CD of 
the conductor will bo occupying the 
position now hold by AB, therefore It will 
be seen that tho direction of tho current 
will be reversed : i.c. the flow will now 
bo from A to B and O to D. The E.M.F. 
at tho slip rings is composed of tho 
E.M.F.s in AB and CD added together 
since they may b© treated ns separate 
conductors joined by wires BO and DA. 
(These latter connections do not affect 
the total E.M.F. since they merely slide 
through tho lines of force and do not cut 
them ) From the foregoing explanation 
it will bo seen that the E.M.F. rises from 
zero to a niaxiiniim in one direction, falls 
to zero and rises to a maximum in tiio 
opposite direction, then falls again to zei*o 
in one revolution, i.e. 1 cycle. The fre- 
quency being directly proportional to tho 
speed of rotation. This alternating 
current (a.c.). Is collected from the moving 
conductor by slip rings and brushes £ 
and F. Modern alternators essentially 
consist of (1) the stationary armature oir 
stator and (2) a rotating field magnet 
system rxtlled the rotor. It is now general 
practice to rotate tho field magnets rather 
than tho armature ^vinding3, because this 
simplifies construction and furthermore 
with the high voltages universally adopted 
with a.c. systems, stationary armature 
windings can bo more satisfactorily in- 
sulated. Another Important point Is that 
the current generated is taken direot 
the stator tenninals without the necessity 
of sliding contacts, such as slip rings. Tho 
field magnets are energized by a low 
voltage^ direct-current generator, called 
the exciter, usually direct coupled to the 
alternator shaft. The current is supplied 
to the magnet coils through carbon 

I 
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bmflhes bearing on Insulated metal rings 
on the alternator shaft, and connected to 
the magnet colls. The armature core 
consists of thin, soft iron laminations 
securely fixed to the stator frame, and 
slots are provided into which the armature 
coils are fitted. The number of slots per 

S ole is usually six, in order that the same 
esign of lamination may be used for 
sln^e, two-* and three-phase alternators. 
Further reference will be made to this 
later. The rotating magnet system for 
low-voltage, low-speed alternators, usually 
comprise a series of field magnets, 
mounted on a cast-iron yoke, in this case 
the pole cores are of solid steel, but for 
medium and high voltage machines 
laminated poles are employed. The 
armature windings of a direct-current 
generator are uniformly distributed over 
the periphery of the core, but In the case 
of the alternator the windings are arranged 
around the stator core as a series of colls, 
equal In number to the field poles on the 
rotor. The spacing of the coils also bear 
a definite relationship to the pole-pitch of 
the field magnets, so that the F.M.F s in- 
duced in each of the series of coils shall 
simultaneously attain their maximum 
values. In other words, the changes in 
the induced E.M.F. in each of the series 
of coils must be In step or phase. 

Present-day alternators may be divided 
Into three classes, viz. : (1) single-phase 
machines ; <2) two-phase machines ; 

(3) three-phase machines. By far the 
most Important are the last two classes. 



Referring to Fig. 2, If we have a coll (1) 
wound in slots A and B, then the induced 
E.M.F.B In the conductors A and B will be 
equal and opposite in direction, and the 
total E.M.F. induced in the coil will be 
twice that of either conductor. At the 
instant when the poles N. and S. are 
immediately under the slots occupied by 
A and B, the Induced E.M.F. will be a 
maximum, and as the field magnets con- 
tinue to rotate, the induced in the 

coil will fall to zero. Further rotation 
will cause this induced E.M.F. to build 
up to a maximum of opposite polarity, 
and again fall to zero and then build up 
to a maximum when the slots A and B 
are again immediately over poles N. and 8. 
respeotiyely. This cycle of change in the 
induced E.M.F. Is represented by the 
curve in Fig. 3. Now let us consider what 


is happening aimultaneoosly in coll 2. 
which is angularly displaced from ooU 1 
by half the pole pitch. The induced 
E.M.F. in ooU 2 will pass through the 
same cycllo changes as that in coil 1, but 



at the instant when the E.M.F. in coll 1 
is a maximum, the E.M.F. In coil 2 will 
be zero. Thus, the two E.M.F.s will have 
a phase displacement of a quarter of a 
period, or 20*, as shown in Fig. 4. If 



then wo have a series of colls such as 1 
arranged around the stator and connected 
toTOther to form a winding, the alternator 
will be a siugle-phaso machine. By the 
addition of an independent series of ooUs 2 



displaced relative to the first set tiy half 
the pole pitch, the same alternator will 
be capable of ^neratlng two (^tlnot 
alternating £.M.F,s, having a phase dis- 
placement of 20*. Such an arrangement 
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constitutes a two-phaae alternator wind- 
InfiT* The introduction of this second 
series of coils utilises space around the 
stator core which otherwise would be 
mixed. In a three-phase alternator there 
are tliree distinct windings arranged 



around the stator core as shown in Fig. 5. 
The Induced E.M.F.s tliercin have a phase 
displacement of 120^ os indicated in 
pig. (J. Large ihree-phaso alternators 


current in one direction only ad shown in 
Fig. 7. The brushes span the segments 
when the E.M.F. in the conductors is at 
zero (6). Dynamos are constructed with 
a rotating armature, consisting of a soft 
iron core with axial slots containing the 
coiled conductors, the ends of which are 
connected to the commutator segments. 
The field magnet system is stationary and 
consists of a heavy cast iron yoke with 
pole pieces projecting inwards towards 
the armature, the field coils are wound on 
these polos. Dynamos are classified by 
their field winding connections, there 
being three types. (1) series wound 
dynamos ; (2) shunt wound dynamos ; 
(3) compound wound dynamos. 

Series wound dynamos . — Field connec- 
tions shown in Fig. 8. As the armature 
current rises with an increase in load the 
field current also rises, since both are con- 
nected in series. This causes a stronger 
magnetic field and consequently a rising 
characteristic of the voltaM curve as 
shown in Fig. 8. If the field current Is 
such as to saturate the iron any further 
increase in load will cause a drop in 
voltage. Th is is mainly due to an increase 
in the armature demagnetising effect 
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have been constructed for direct generation 
at 33,000 volts for outputs up to 40,000kw. 

Direct Current Machines { Dynamos ). — 
This is basically similar to the simple 


without a corresponding increase in field 
strength. In order to vary the field 
stren^h, i.e. the output voltage, it is 
usual to connect an adjustable resistance 
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alternator shown in Fig. 1 except that 
whereas the current reverses in direction 
in the alternator, in the dynamo the slip 
nw are modified and become a rotary 
switch or oommutator» which picks up the 


or divertor in parallel with the field 
winding. This type machine finds but 
very little use as it is quite unsulted for 
dealing with variable loads. It is essen- 
tially a constant current machine and was 
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used in the past for supplying current for 
arc-lamps on the series sy^m Ttrhere the 
load was steady and the voltage not 
oritical. 

Shunt wound dynamos , — Field conneo< 
tlons are shown in Fig. 9. The Held 
winding In this case Is connected directly 
across the brushes. A rheostat Is usually 


equipment requires a dynamo for battery- 
charging purposes'. 

Compound wound dynamos . — Field con- 
nections are shown In Fig. 10. The field 
windings In these machines ore separate 
in so far as there are two distinct types, a 
heavy series winding connected in series 
with the armature and a lighter shunt 


+ 




Inserted in the field circuit for controlling 
the field current and therefore the output 
voltage of the dynamo. The terminal 
voltage Is a maximum on open circuit and 
diminishes as the load Increases. This 
drop Is due to armature voltage drop 
caused by an Increase in anuaturo current, 
the demagnetising effect on the field 


winding connected across the brushes. 
The shunt winding maintains the voltage 
at no load and the series winding provides 
additional Hold strength to compensate 
for the voltage drop on load. It will be 
evident that by suitably proportioning 
the scries winding in relation to the shunt 
winding, tho voltage characteristic can 


-i- 
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strength of the increased armature 
current and the reduction in the field 
current consequent upon tho lower 
terminal voltage caused by first two 
reasons. A characteristic curve for a 
shunt wound dynamo is shown in Fig. 9. 
These machines are suitable for steady 
load conditions and where the voltage 
variation is not of great importance. 
They ore generally used for exciting the 
field windings of alternators and rotary 
convertors. Also they are used for 
battery charging purposes. Perhaps 
there are more shunt wound dynamos m 
the world than any other type because 
every oar and Virry that bto electrloal 


to a great extent be controlled, ng. lO 
shows characitcriatlc curves fop a com 
pound wound dynamo. When tho scries 
winding is arranged just to compensate 
for tho voltage drop as a result of In- 
creasing load, the machine la sgld to be 
flat-compounded and a practically straight 
line O B la obtained. If the series winding 
is Insulllcient the voltage curves wifi 
* droop ' at the higher loads OOi and the 
machine will be under-compounded. On 
the other hand, should the serleS winding 
be greater than la required for hat com- 
pound, the machine Is said to, be over- 
compounded, and the voltage will rl^ as 
the load increases, as indicated by ourre 
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OA. When a dynamo is required to 
supply power at some distance over- 
compoundiner Is necessary to compensate 
for the increased line voltasro drop at the 
higher loads. In tlds way the voltage 
at the load terminals can bo maintained 
practically c-onstant. See H. Cotton, 
Design of Electrical Machinery ^ 11)34 ; 
M. G. Say and K. N. Pink, The Perform- 
ance and Demon of Alternating Current 
Machines^ 1943 ; A. E. Clayton, The 
Performance and Design of Direct Current 
Machines, J945 ; A. J. Coker, AC Motors 
and Control Gear, 1945. 

Electric Heaters, see under ELEcrmrc 
Ltoutino. 

Electric Indicators, see Electric Belies. 

EUectrio Insulators. As defined in 
Electricity, ai\ insulator is a body which 
does not allow electricity to pass through 
it. Metals, solutions of salts, water, and 
alcohol are not insulators. It is foimd 
that the best insulatoi*8 are dry ebonite, 
glass, shellac, sulphur, silk, paraffin, seal- 
ing-wax, and many other fats, oils, and 
resins. All gases are insulators imless 
they are under the influence of Rhntgen 
rays or great heat. It is found that a 
little moisture is detrimental to a sub- 
stance's iiisiilatory i^ropertles. Thus the 
gloss of a Leyden jar is coated with shellac 
varnish, otherwise it would become 
covered with a conducting film of moisture. 
The stands and supports of all electro- 
static and electromagnetic machines arc 
insulators. Marble, glass, and porcelain 
are most commonly used for this purpose 
in largo instruments. In small machines 
and laboratory appliances, ebonite is 
often used. The Insulating supports on 
telegraph wires are made of porcelain. 
Submarine cable wires are Insulated from 
each other by surrounding them with 
gutta-percha. This is then surrounded 
with tarred hemp, and then with hemp 
dipped in an insulatory composition. This 
keeps the cable insulated from the sea- 
water, which is conducting. On a small 
scale silk and cotton are used for covering 
wires and bobbins of electrical apparatus. 
In electrical heating appliances, where 
great heat and strain are encountered, 
mica is the substance usually employed 
for insulating any material. For in- 
sulating purposes in very delicate instru- 
ments quartz or silk fibre is used. The 
latter is quickly affected by the damp, but 
the former is not. See Electric Insulai- 
ing Materialshy A. Moiikhouse, 192(i ; and 
by H, Warren, 1931. 

Eleotrio Lamps. The first attempt to 
apply electric power to lighting purposes 
resulted from the discovery by Davy In 
1810 that when the terminals of a powor- 
lol battery are connected to two pieces of 
carbon, the current continues to flow 
whoti the ends of tjie two carbons are not 
In contact. A bnlllant light is emitted 
when this takes place, termed the electric 
arc. The gap between them is filled with 
an intense glow. Particles of carbon are 
projdoted from the positive terminal and 
float about freely in this space : these 
be^me intensely luminous. A oneniical 
effect also takes place when the carbons 
are exposed to the air. reaultiog in the 


carbons gradually being burnt away. 
The effect of the positive carbon throwing 
off these particles is shown in 
Fig. 1, where the point of the 
carbon assumes a hollow form 
like a crater. This crater is the 
source of most of the light emit- 
ted. Owing to the combined 
action of these effects, the distance 
between the points of the carbons 
increases, and ultimately the gap 
will be too great for the current 
to pass. Modem electric arc 
lamps attempt in various forms 
to overcome these difficulties 
automatically. The general 
method is to pass the current 
through an electroimagnet which 
is connected in scries with the 
lamp ; when the magnet is ex- 
cited it attracts an armature, __ , 
the motion of which is utilised ^ 

to adj list the distance between the 
carbons. The brush lamp, illustrated in 
Fig. 2, exemplifies these principles. Ti 
and T, are the terminals by which the 
lamp is connected Into the main circuit. 




The negative carbon C is fixed, while the 
carbon C‘ is movable. Its movement being 
regulated in a manner to bo described, so 
that as the carbons gradually waste away 
the arcing distance is adjusted. The 
current enters at the positive terminal T,. 
It then travels through the solenoids A 
and A so as to give very powerful and 
opposite poles at the lower extremities. 
The currents then unite and travel through 
the connection P to the positive carbon^, 
thence to the negative carbon O which is 
connected to the negative terminal Tg. 
Now consider the action of the lamp, twd 
carbons being initially in contact ; the 
current passes through the solenoids A. 
causing the soft irons B to be drawn up- 
wards, B is connected to the arm holdi^ 
the positive carbon, and thus the move- 
ment is transmitted and the carbon is 
raised. This results in an increase of 
resistance in the main olrouit, &id thus 
more current traveli t hrough the colls A, 
and the magnetic force is Increased. Thus 
the distance would continually Increase 
until the ouirent ceased. To obviate this. 
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another coll of thick wire, not shown In 
dlasrram, is wound around the coils A in 
opposite directions to the main coils on A, 
causin^r a diminution of the intensity of 
the moernetlsation of the irons B. and so B 
falls a little. In .this way the distance 
between the carbon points is kept at the 
proper arc distance. This is the main 
principle of the lamp, but In actual prac- 
tice the mechanism is far more complex 
than that described above. When a 
number of arc lamps ore used they are 
mostly connected up In series. A diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that if any one 
of the lamps fails to act, the whole group 
is cut oflf from the current. A device is 
introduced whereby the lamp on failing 
to act becomes short-circuited, the current 
taking up a new path through the lamp. 

IncandesceTii lighting , — The principle 
underlying most phases of lighting is that 
of heating a body to a very high temp. It 
has been noted under Ei^ectricitv that 
one of the effects of passing an, electric 
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current through a body is the production 
of heat. Further, the greater resistance 
which the body offers the greater the heat 
produced. Clearly it is necessary to use 
a substance which has a vei;y high melting- 
point. Edison introduced the system of 
using a long carbon filament enclosed in a 
glass globe which is exhausted of air as 
completely as possible. This type of 
lamp is illustrated in Fig. 3. The dlaznent 
is now generally made by forcing a solu- 
tion of cellulose througli a very fine pipe. 
When the filament is dried, it is reduced 
to a uniform thickness by forcing it 
through jewel dies ; it is then transformed 
into solid form by the process of carbon- 
ising. Carbon is an exceptionally good 
absorbent of gases. As the temp, rises 
these gases expand and force their way 
out, thus causing small holes in the carbon. 
It is necessary to diminish this tendency 
in the case of filaments and thus the pro- 
cess of carbonisation takes place at a very 
high temp. It is then subjeotod to the 
process of * flashing * to correct further 
this fault. The filament is first out to the 
required size and then connected to the 
terminals of a dynamo. It Is then sur- 
rounded by coal gas and is traversed by 
currents sufficient to raise it to white heat. 
The gas is decomposed to a certain extent 
and carbon particles itfe deposited in the 
filament. If the filament -is not of uni- 
form croes section the heat developed in 


the different parts will vary, and so de- 
composition of the gas will be greater at 
the places of highest temp. A greater 
quantity of carbon will thus be deposited 
on tho thinner parts of the wire. The 
process of flashing Is continued until the 
whole filament assumes a uniform temp. 
It is tlien placed in a partial vacuum and 
a continuous current passed. In this way 
the filament is hardened, its resisteince is 
decreased, and its absorbent properties 
practically destroyed. Tho efficiency 
with whloh an Incandescent filament lamp 
can convert electrical energy Into light 
depends upon the temp, at which the 
filament Is run, and increases rapidly as 
this is raised. With increasing temp, the 
emitted light also becomes more like the 
white light from the sun, so for both these 
reasons the filament temp, should be the 
highest that is practicable. On the other 
hand it must not be so high that the fila- 
ment molts or is vaporised rapidly. The 
latter condition is that which limits the 
temp, in practice becazise evaporation 
becomes serious at temps, far below the 
melting points of snitable materials, and 
evaporation not only reduces the working 
life of the lamp bnt also reduces its 
efficiency since the evaporated materia] is 
deposited as a semi -opaque film on the 
interior of tho glass envelope. In most 
modem lamps tungsten is used instead of 
carbon as the filament material as it 
permits the use of higher temps. In the 
earliest tungsten lamps, as in carbon fila- 
ment ones, the glass bulb was evacuated 
to prevent oxidation of the filament, but 
the modem practice is to fill them with 
an inert gas (argon, containing a small 
admixture of nitrogen). Evaporation is 
thereby reduced, and the evaporated 
material is also carried by convection 
currents in the gas to tha^op of the lamp, 
where Its deposition does not interfere 
with light omission. Since tungsten is a 
metal, and hence a good conductor, the 
filament must be longer and thinner than 
a carbon one, and in the gas-filled lamp it 
is wound into a close coll which may then 
he further coiled on itself. This con- 
stjructioD reduces to a minimum heat 
losses by gaseous conveotion. and so In- 
creases the efficiency further. The cur- 
rent to and from the filament Is carried by 
wires sealed through the glass envelope, 
the wires being of an alloy chosen as suit- 
able for this, and the seal Is protected by 
the familiar bayonet cap. To reduce 
glare from the lamp the glass bulb is 
frequently frosted (i.e. roughened) on its 
interior surface. 

Discharge lamps. — In lamps where 
electrical energy is used to heat a solid to 
incandescence the efficiency is never high, 
because the greater part of the energy 
radiated is emitted as invisible infra-r^ 
radiation. Higher efflciencie# can be 
obtained if the light is prodpeed by a 
current through a gas or va(pour at a 
suitable low pressure, as In neon signs 
and the mercury or sodium fi^ps used 
for street lighting. For ordinary pur- 

ra the colour of the light so obtained 
Jectionable, but white Ufiffit or light 
of a colour that is desired can ho produced 
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by Buoh dlsobarse lamps if the Internal 
walls of the discharge tube are coated with 
a thin layer of a suitable fluorescent 
material, when the current flows through 
a column of mercury vapour, for example, 
some light of particular colours is emitted, 
and also some invisible ultra-violet rodla- 
Uon. The latter is absorbed by the fluores- 
cent material on the wall of the tube, but 
causes it to emit other radiation of the 
visible spectrum. By a suitable choice of 
fluorescent material a brilliant white light, 
or light of some desired shade can be 
obtained. Fluorescent lamps of this type 
are more expensive than fllament lamps, 
are leas compact, and requlro subsidiary 
apparatus to provide the higher voltages 
required for starting them up. They are, 
however, more efficient, have longer 
working lives, and are free from glare 
because the tight is emitted from a rela- 
tively large surface. The Intensity of the 
light emitted from a fluorescent lamp 
fluctuates \^th a frequency similar to that 
of the mains supply, and special arrange- 
ments for safety purposes are therefore 
required if they are used to illuminate a 
room containing running machinery. S€^ 
L. B. W. JoU^, J. M. Waldram, and G. H. 
Wilson, T?ie Theory and Design of Illumi- 
noting Engineering Eguipmeni, 1930 ; 
H. Cotton, ElectrUt Diacharge Lamps, 1946. 

Eleotrlo Lighting and Wiring of Houses. 
This consists of setting up a system of 
wires from the medn circuit to all the 
electrical apparatus contained In the house, 
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FIG. 1 

e,g, lamps, heaters, etc. To make a cir- 
cuit along which the current flows, there 
should be a continuous line of conductors, 
any break in which will stop the current. 
These breaks or gaps are a necessary 
feature of the system, in order that the 
supply may bo controlled. These gaps 
consist of a mechanism called a switch. 
The rough description of this mechanism 
iQ that it consists of two brass blocks 
Insulated from one another, each being 
the terminal of a wire. A brass lever is so 
rau^ted to make or break contact with 
both blocks* thus making or breaking the 
circmt. To minimise sparking when con- 
tact is made or broken, the lover is made 
to work automatically so that its action 
is practically instantaneous. Fig. 1 gives 


a rough illustration of a switch. A' and 
A* represent the brass blocks, B the lever 
fastened to A*, and O a spring. B is 
pressed down from above to make contact 
with A* ; when the pressure is released B 
immediately breaks contact by the action 
of the sprli^ O. 

Fuses. — One of the chief properties of 
a current flowing throivh a wire is the 
production of heat. When too great a 
current is allowed to flow, the heat 
developed may bo enormous, and thus 
cause damage to the insulating material. 
The danger of over-heating is minimised 
by using thick wires. Another, and the 
mostly employed, contrivance is the fuse. 
This consists of a very thin wire fixed in a 
box which will not bum. Being so much 
thinner than the cable, the heat is devel- 
oped at a faster rate, and the temp, 
reached is soon high enough to melt the 
wire ; this causes a break in the circuit 
and thus any further damage is prevented. 
This wire is generally three or four in. 
long ; the best- material for its construction 
is fusible metal (an alloy of tin and lead), 
owing to its low melting point, and thus 
the molten metal itself is not so destruc- 
tive. As a matter of practice all the 
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fuses are located in the same place. The 
main cable is attached to a brass bar : the 
distributing cables ore attached to brass 
blocks opposite, these being Insulated 
from one another on an earthenware base. 
Thick brass arms effect the Junction at this 
point. Fig. 2 represents such a bar. B is 
the brass arm and F the fuse. The ends 
£ fit into the brass blocks. In this way 
the arm B can be taken out of the drcui't 
and the fuse easily renewed before it is 
replaced. The si^stem of wiring is prac- 
tically independent of the voltage of the 
supply. The function of the system Is to 
afford a complete circuit for the current 
from the source through the various 
apparatus back to the source. The wire 
used generally consists of a core of wire 
strands, insulated by a covering of rabber 
(pure and vulcanised) and then a layer of 
tape which has been soaked in bitumen. 
A most important feature of the system is 
to note the ocourrenco of leaks and short 
circuits. Of two paths a current will 
choose the one of least resistance, and if 
the outgoing wire and the return wire 
both togaher come into contact with emrth, 
the earth being a good conductor, the 
current will take the earth circuit rather 
than the various apparatus. Thus the 
necessity of good insiilation. If the leak 
is CToat an electric arc may be developed, 
and a great deal of damage caused. A 
short circuit is made when the outgoing 
and return wires make contact with one 
another. If the voltage is high, this is 
accompanied by an intense flash and a 
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great evolution of heat, and the current 
iininedlately ceases. These short circuits 
are of very frequent occurrence. The 
electricity meter la placed on one of the 
mains which come from the town main, 
and thus all the electricity utilised passes 
through it and is measured. Switches are 
placed near so that the house may bo out 
off the tn. mains. One method which 
was frequently adopted was that of two 
mains leading from the switchboard and 
various branches l^ing made off to the 
lamps. This necessitated a large number 
of joints, which, to a large extent, spoiled 
the insulation and also Increased the 
number of fuses, since these must be 
placed wherever the size of the wire varies. 
To overcome this, the wire is now made 
the same thickness all through, and a few 
lamps are attached to each wire, in this 
way the number of joins and fuses is 
greatly decreased. The cables themselves 
are encased in a lead covering to exclude 
moisture. They are generaOy fixed on 
the walls. 

Fittings include the various devices for 
connecting the lamps, etc., to the cables, 
and for their support. In ceiling fittings, 
the cables enter at a broad flanged base 
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and pass down to the connecting screws 
of the lamp. Several lamps are often 
connected at the end of these cables on 
the same fitting. The m ost general! y used 
fitting is the pendant. A small porcelain 
box is screwed on a piece of wood on the 
ceiling. This contains two brass tcrmi> 
nals insulated from one another by porce- 
lain. The cables which lead in from the 
base are attached to these terminals. To 
these terminals a pair of flexible cables 
are attached, these are twisted together 
and p^ed through a hole in the bottom 
of the porcelain cap. This cap is fixed to 
the gelling as shown in Fig. 3. The cords 
hang downwards, and to the ends the 
lamp is attached. Another fitting is the 
bracket which la attached to the wall ; It 
oopaists of several short aims at the end 
of which a lamp la suiapended. A very 
useful contrivance for portable Instru- 
ments, such as readfnff lamps, etc., is the 
wall socket. The socKet is similar to the 
above-described porcelain cap, but it has 
two holes which contain brhss tubes 


attached to the cables. Tbe plug is also 
a porcelain cap containing two insulated 
brass terminals to which two brass pins 
are attached which fit the brass tubes in 
the socket. Flexible cords are attached 
to the terminals, and at the other end to a 
lamp. The current is supplied to the 
lamp by pushing the pins into their corre- 
sponding sockets. 

Electric heaters . — The development of 
heat due to the passage of a current la 
utilised in these appliances. The wire is 
generally contained in enamel, against 
which the body to be heated Is placed. 
They have the advantage that little heat 
is wasted, and are free from smoke and the 
various other inconveniences caused by 
the process of combustion which underlies 
the numerous other types of heating 
apj^iances. 

There are five different systems of 
wiring. They are : (a) Vulcanised India 
rubber (V.I.R.) in steel conduit ; (6) 

V.I.R. In lead sheathing ; (c) V.I.R. in 
wood casing ; (d) V.I.R. on porcelain 

cleats ; (c) rubber-sheathed cables. Of 
these five methods the first two aro those 
most employed in house wiring ; tlie third 
method Is used chiefly in publio buildings, 
offices and schools : V.I.R. on porcelain 
cleats Is employed In factories and work- 
shops where the wiring is of a temporary 
nature and has to be fastened on steel 
girders. Rubber-sheathed cables have a 
marked advantage over others in that 
they are not so greatly affected by 
moisture ; thus they are used In publio 
baths, laundries, boiler-houses and other 
places where there is always a large 
amount of moisture in the air. St^l 
conduit may be employed either to screw 
together or to bo connected by spring 
collars. More skill Is required to instal 
screwed conduit, since it involves the use 
of taps and dies and the Icngtlis of conduit 
have to bo cut accurately, and also it is 
hard to bend. One disadvantage of this 
method is that if thero are many cables in 
the same conduit and one of them catches 
fire, eltber by earthing on to the conduit or 
by a short circuit, all the other cables aro 
also destroyed . Lead -covered cable is the 
simplest to instal, in that it can be run 
along woodwork or brickwork on the sur- 
face and can be easily painted over to hide 
It ; moreover it bends easily and can be 
made to conform readily with the contour 
of a wall or ceiling. This latter point Is 
very important, as it makes the wiring of 
old houses posaiblo since wires can be 
bent out of sight. Wood casing la re- 
sorted to only where wiring has ,to be 
carried out on the surface of wallA and 
where long lengths of It are to be ^slble, 
when wood casing made to resemble Dicture 
rails Is employed and is painted or dis- 
tempered to match the walls. Th* type 
of wiring needp great skin, as each comer 
has to be acouratoly cut in order to| avoid 
unsightly joints. Cable on porcelain 
cleats has the advantage th4t It is 
easily and rapidly erected, and that #b6n a 
break occurs in the Wiring it is easi^ seen 
and repairs quickly effected. For minenr 
faults In household systems see under 

' HOUSBWimBRY. 
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El«otrio Motors are used to measure (1) 
the strength of an electric current at any 
time, or (2) the quantity of electricity 
supplied, or (3) the quantity of electrical 
energy supplied. 

Ammeters and voltmeters, — The heating 
or magnetic effects of an electric current 
may be used to measure it. In Siemens’ 
electro-dynamometer there are two coils, 
one fixed and one moTable, at right angles 
to each other and in series. The movable 
coll carries a pointer which moves over a 
horizontal (limited) scale. When the 
current passes, the movable coil is dis- 
placed, but is brought back to the original | 
position by twisting It by means of a j 
torsion head. The angle of twist varies 
as (current)". Thus the current can be 
foimd. The expansion of a wire when 
heated by a current can be used to 
measure the quantity passing per second. 
In Lord Kelvin’s current balance the attrac- 
tion between colls through which a current 
is passing in opposite ulrectious is meas- 
ured against a mechanical force, and thus 
the current strength Is measured. The 
W eston ammeter Is essentially a suspended 
coil galvanometer (q.v.). The instrument 
is usually shunted. If the magnetic field 
is uniform, the defiecting coupfe varies as 
the current. Lord Kelvin’s ampere gauae 
consists of a fixed coll Aiid im pii‘^6 of soft 
iron wire carrying a pointer which moves 
over a horizontal scale. When a current 
passes in the coil, the Iron wire is sucked 
into it, and the motion of the pointer 
measures the current. The amount of 
silver or copper deposited from their 
solutions can be used to measure quantity 
of electricity . In this case the instrument 
is called a voltameter. Weston’s Instru- 
ment may be used as a voltmeter by re- 
moving the shunt and adding a high 
resistance of low heat coctfleient in series. 

Wattmeters and supply meters. — The 

S ower supplied Is equal to the product of 
lie K.M.F. and the current. The energy 
supplied is equal to power multiplied by 
time. A wattmeter moMuros the power 
supplied, and is essentially a combination 
of an ammeter and a voltmeter. The best 
known form is Weston’s. A fixed coil of 
low resistance (the current coil) corre- 
sponds to the ammeter. The field due to 
this coll varies as the current (O). A coil 
of high resistance (the pressure coil) 
swings in this field. The current in this 
coil is proportional to the potential differ- 
ence (P.D.). Thus the defiectlou is pro- 
portional to C X PD, i.e. to the power. 
If the current is alternating the defiectiou 
varies as the mean power. Supply meters 
are of two kinds : (piantiiy meters and 
energy meters. If the P.D. in an electrical 
supply is practically constant, thou the 
power varies os the current, and the 
energy os the quantity. Thus, any watt- 
meter used in such a system becomes a 
quantity meter for measuring energy. If 
in a meter it is so arranged that the energy 
supplied Is read directly, this would be an 
energy meter. Eleetroljftic meters can be 
used to measure quantity of electrleity. 
Edtoon used silver and copper voltameters. 
In the Bastiun meter water is (deotrolysed 
by the oorrent. The rate of loss of water 


measures the quantity of current passte. 
This rate of loss can be read directly, la 
the Wright meter mercurous nitrate is used 
as the electrolyte. Here the polarisation 
is small. Mercury forms the anode, and< 
a platinum cone the cathode. Mercury 
dissolves at the anode and is formed at 
the cathode, from which it falls to the- 
bottom of the vessel. The vessel is 
graduated so that the volume of mercury 
in the bottom can be read. The mercury 
automatically siphons off when it reacb^ 
a certain height, so that the quantity 
formed in a given time can be measured,, 
and thus the quantity of electricity pass- 
Ing can be estimated. Motor meters are- 
another form of meter. The diagrani< 



shows a sketch of Ferranti’s meter, BB 
is an electro -magnet with a steel core E. 
This forms a uniform field inside an iron 
ring 11 H. This space Is filled with mer- 
cury, in contact with the electro -magnet 
only at a point A. A light fan C Is sus- 
pended in the mercury. The current 
passes along E, to the mercury through A, 
and then radially to the ring HH. This 
ca\ise8 the mercury to rotate, taking the 
fail with it. The driving force varies as 
the (current)". The fluid resistance on 
the fan varies as the (speed)". Thus, the- 
speed of the fan varies as the current, and 
the number of revolutions varies as tha 
quantity of electricity. In Chamberlain 
and Hookhain meters a copper disc to 
placed in the mercury. The current 
causes It to rotate. A * brake disc * to 
attached to the same spindle. Tbto 
rotates in a nun -uniform field. Eddy 
currents are set up, giving a retarding 
couple varying as the speed. Thus speed 
varies as the current. 

Alternating current meters. — The Sie- 
mrais* electro-dynamometer and the watt- 
meters described can be used for alter- 
nating currents as well as direot ounents, 
with a little modifioation. Alternating 
supply meters fall Into two classes : (1> 
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Motor meters. (2) clock meters. Of the 
second class the Aron meter Is the best 
known. It consists of two clocks elec- 
trically driven. A coll is suspended below 
oaoh clock. The ourrent in these coils is 
in such a direction that the speed of one 
clock is retarded and that of the other 
increased, due to the mafirnotlo action 
on the pendulums. The diilerenco is 
measured by means of a differential grear. 
This difference varies directly as the 
energy supplied to the system, and is read 
off by the rate of translation of the differ- 
ential gear. This method can be used for 
one, two, or three phase currents. Motor 
meters consist of small motors. The field 
coils carry the whole current, the arma- 
ture only a shunt current ; a resisting 
torque varying as the speed of the arma- 
ture is supplied by a ‘ brake disc.* The 
number of revolutions of the armature 
then measures the energy supplied. 
Blatby and others used two coils for alter- 
nating currents, one of thick wire carrying 
the whole current, and another of fine wire 
carrying a current varying as the pressure 
applied, so designed that the current la^ 
90* behind the pressure. A rotating field 
produced, giving eddv currents in a sus- 
pended disc, which then rotates. Speed 
of rotation varies (after a magnetic brake 
is applied) as the power. Thus the num- 
ber of revolutions varies as the energy 
supplied. For measuring small alter- 
nating currents, especially when the fre- 

a uenoy is high (as in radio practice), a 
tiermocouple is used to measure the 
current in conjunction with a resistance. 
The resistance is put in the main circuit 
whose current is to be measured; one 
junction of the thermocouple is fixed to 
this resistance, and the leads of it con- 
nected to a milliammeter (an ammeter 
calibrated in thousandths of an ampere) ; 
the other junction is connected to a point 
at constant temp. The heating effect of 
the resistance sets up a current in the 
thermocouple circuit which warles with 
the current passed through the resistance. 

There are many types of meters ; they 
are divided into two main kinds, (a) switch- 
board meters, and (6) portable meters. 
The switchboard meters are themselves 
divided into two types : the * flat ' instru- 
ment, which is comparable to a flat clock- 
face : and the * ed^wlse ' instrument, in 
which the readings are shown on the edge 
of a rotating drum. Recording instru- 
ments are those which in place of the 
usual pointer have a finger with a small 
Ink pen attached, and this pen is trailed 
over a continuous chart of paper, which 
is passed under it bv means of clock 
mechanism. The instrument is made 
more robust than the usual typo, since the 
pointer has to overcome the friction of 
the pen on the paper and prevent sticking. 

See E. W. Qoldmg, Electrical Measure- 
ments and Measuring Instruments, 1940. 

Electric Motors. In a Dtnamo or Blec- 
TBio Generator (q.v.) mechanical energy 
is supplied to the machine and electric 
energy is supplied by it. In an electric 
motor the reverse process occurs; the 
eleotrlcal energy of a correnh causes a 
rotor to rotate and turn a shaft, providing 
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a source of mechanical energy for driving 
other machines. 

Direct Current Motors. — The principle 
of a direct ourrent (d.c.) motor is illus- 
trated in the diagram. Ciurrent from the 
mains flows to the carbon block B (called 
a brush), passes thence to the split ring 
commutator at D, round the flat coll O, 
and back to the mains via the other part 
of the commutator and the brush B*. 
The commutator and coll are mounted on 
an axle and can rotate in the direction 
shown by tho arrow, and the coll lies 
between the fixed poles N, S. of a magnet. 
When current passes round the coil the 
latter becomes, in effect, a flat sheet 
magnet with its faces acting as mametio 
poles, and it therefore turns throu^ 90* 
BO that its poles are opposite those of the 



fixed magnet. In this position there is 
no resultant torque tending to cause 
further rotation, but we may suppose that 
its own momentum carries the coll past 
this position. It will be seen that the 
rotation of the commutator simultaneously 
carries the gaps in it past the brushes, so 
that current now enters and loaves the 
coil through D* and D respectively. ITie 
reversal of current through the coil causes 
a reversal of its magnetic polarity, so it 
turns through a further 180* to bring its 
newly formed poles opposite to those of 
the fixed magnet. This causes the current 
in the coil to be reversed once more, 
bringing about a further rotation of 180*. 
and so on. Such a simple machine as that 
described would be weak and jerky in its 
action. To make it more powerful and 
steady running it is necessary to modify 
it by using an electromaraet as the fixed 
magnet, by using a laminated iron core 
within tho coil, by using a more oompli- 
cated armature v^ding in place yOt the 
single coil, and by attaching this Winding 
at various points to a commutator?, that is 
split into a large number of sefments 
instead of the two shown. The number 
of fixed pole pieces may also be ln<teased, 
and subsidiary poles may be placed be- 
tween them for reasons similar to those 
explained under Electric GbneIiator. 
It will be seen that such a machine Ui 
similar to one type of dynamo, afid lust 
os the rotation of a dynamo armature 
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produces an E.M.F. In It, so the rotation 
of tho armature of a motor sets up an 
E.M.F. This E.M.F. opposes, but does 
not prevent, the flow of current. Its 
value is zero when the armature is station- 
ary and the maclilne is being* started up, 
so for all but the smallest machines it is 
necessary (to prevent the flow of excessive 
current at this stage) to use a starting 
switch incorporating a resistance. As the 
speed of the motor increases, and its 
induced armature E.M.F. builds up, the 
starting resistance in tho armature circuit 
Is reduced to zero. D.c. motors may be 
classified as series or shunt- wound accord- 
ing as the coils producing the magnetic 
fl^d of the stationary magnets are con- 
nected in series or in parallel with the 
armature. The series-wound typo gives 
a powerful starting torque. Its steady 
running speed falls rapidly if tho load on 
the machine la Increased, or rises rapidly 
if the load is decreased. Such a machine 
should not bo started without an applied 
load. Tho shunt-wound machine, on the 
other band, should be started up without 
an applied load, and the load should be 
added after the motor has gained speed. 
Its running speed also decreases with 
greater loads, but loss rapidly than that 
of the series motor, and is readily con- 
trolled by regulation o^ the current to tho 
field coils ; on account of its efiect upon 
the Induced E.M.F. in the armature an 
increase of the field strength causes tho 
motor to run more slowly. For electric 
traction it is often arranged that the 
motors should act as series-wound 
machines during starting up, and be con- 
verted to shunt-wound machines for 
steady running. 

Alternating Current Motors. — Alternat- 
ing current (a.c.) motors can be divided 
into three groups, depending upon tho 
type of rotor employed in their construc- 
tion, viz. (a) synchronous motors ; (b) 
asynchronous or induction motors ; (c) 
commutator motors. Synchronous motors 
are merely alternators used as motors, and 
their constructions are identical. Tho 
number of poles on an alternator is deter- 
mined by the speed at which it is to bo 
driven, and similarly tho speed of a syn- 
chronous motor determines the number 
of polos it shall have. Like alternators, 
synchronoxis motors require direct current 
excitation for their rotor poles, and this is 
performed in the same way as is done on 
alternators, i.e. by a direct-ouxTont gen- 
erator mounted on tho same shaft as the 
rotor. One serious drawback to tho use 
of synchronous motors is that they ore 
not self-starting, but have to bo rotated 
at their normal speed before they can be 
started. The induction motor is by far 
the most common type of a.o. motor, 
because its construction is very simple. 
It la reliable, and can be made to start 
against a very heavy load. The rotor of 
an induction motor consists of a number 
of Insulated conductors, arranged to form 
a drum, with the ends fixed together into 
a ring. The alternating polyphase cur- 
rent supplied to the stator winding sets 
up rotating fields of a uniform strength. 
These fields induce currents in the copper 


bars of the rotor, and repulsion is set up 
between like poles, and the rotor will 
rotate in the same direction as the induc- 
ing field and try to keep pace with it, but 
it will never quite succeed. Commutator 
motors are mostly applied to domestic 
uses, as they are best used as single- 
phase motors, polyphase motors being too 
complicated in structure to be praotioal. 
The single phase motor is the same as 
the d.o. motor except that the poles of the 
former must be laminated and only series 
wound motors can be used. 

Electric Potential, see Condexseb, 
Elkctrioal; Electoicity — Electrostatics. 

Electric Railways, see Railways. 

Electric Ray, see Torpedo. 

Electric Power Generation. The modem 
power station has grown to dimensions un- 
dreamt of many years ago. The develop- 
ment of the steam torblne and the im- 
provement in tho methods of steam gener- 
ation havo made large alternators of the 
capacity of over 100,000 K.V.A. possible. 
The cycle of operations at the generating 
station is as follows : the coal Is fed from 
hoppers down chutes on to an endless 
chain grate, which passes slowly into the 
combustion chamber of the boiler ; the 
coal fires and heats the water in the tubes 
above it converting the water into steam ; 
tho heat rises, and to dry the steam and 
raise it to very high temps, it Is fed book 
Again through super-heaters. The steam 
is then passed into a separator to remove 
any impurities which may be in the steam 
and also any water which may inadver- 
tently be carried along with the super- 
heated steam or which may be in the pipe 
when the plant is started up from cold. 
The steam then passes on its way to the 
turbine through a stop valve and a 
governor valve ; it then enters the turbine 
and Impinges on the blades of the wheels, 
and thus a torque or turning momentum 
is applied to the turbine shaft and rotates 
It. The turbine has directly coupled to 
it the alternator and the exciter for the 
alternator. The steam, after leaving the 
turbine at tho low pressure end, passes 
Into the condenser. Here tho steam is 
cooled, condensed back into water, and 
is then passed on to the hotwell. From 
this hotwell the water la pumped bock to 
tiie boiler tubes, and again passes through 
the cycle of operations. The alternator 
has all its controlling equipment on a 
panel on the main switchboard of the 
station, and all the leads are taken from 
the alternators to busbars behind the 
panel. From the panel the power Is fed 
to switchboards, which in their turn feed 
the distribution system, by cable ducts, 
out into the streets. If the current dis- 
tributed is of high voltage, the switchgear 
for each section of the distribution scheme 
is installed in a separate cubicle. The 
main cables from the alternators are mn 
to a switoh-house and each unit coupled 
separately to a common omnibus bar 
through a circuit-breaker. Each alter- 
nator unit, whilst In service and generat- 
ing electrical energy, is proteoted by 
certain relays for earth and intermediate 
faults. Should any fault develop between 
the alternator and the omnibus bars the 
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relays operate aod clear the olrcoit* the speater strenffth of the one with its 
brewer, thus protectlngr the machine. In hearier coat of erection counter-balances 
a modem and up-to-date power station the inferior strengrth of tho other \vlth its 
the circuit-breakers are entirely sub- relative cheapness of erection. Failure 
merged in a very light oil In a cylindrical of supply on overhead lines can be 
steel tank so that should one open on a brought about by many causes ; light* 
fault, the oil >vill very quickly damp out ning striking tho linos is very dangerous, 
tho arc caused by the circuit-breaker but this has been eliminated by the use 
opening. All circuit-breakers are usually of choke coils at tho line ends ; birds 
operated some distanoe from the power settling on the lines and short-cirouitlng 
smtion by a control engineer who closes the conductors or earthing them is a 
a small switch which, in turn, operates a common cause of failure ; trees falling 
solenoid connected to the main oil on the lino ; very high winds : and snoW 
circuit-breaker. This is called * remote and ice In winter are all troubles whloh 
control operation.’ Numerous pilot the overhead-lino engineer lias to con- 
cables are run between tho control aider when erecting such lines. Tele- 
switchboard and tho switch -house to graph wires, roads, railways and canals 
operate the main circuit-breakers. The all have to be guarded when they are 
alternator voltages are kept constant by crossed by lines, and the proper clearances 
automatic voltage regulators. These in- must be griven by tho en^eor. 

Btraments, in spite of varying currents, Electric Supply. During recent years 
enable the voltages to be maintained at tho question of universal and adequate 
constant pressure. See T. H. Carr, provision of electric current has become 
Electrical Power StationSt 1944. See also very Important : the wheels of Industry 
Hydro-Electrioal Power. turn largely by moans of electricity, 

Eleotrio Power Transmission. E. P. T. whether it be supplied by private installa- 
lines are those which are used for tronn- tions or from central power stations, 
mlttlng relatively large amounts of power Electricity may be provided in direct 
from ono point to another as compared current (d.o.) or alternating current (a.c.) 
with distribution circuits which convey but the latter has become generally used 
small amounts of electricity to numerous owing to the much greater facility with 
points. Power is generally transmitted which it can bo distributed, 
at high voltages to reduce its loas in the Oenerators . — Electrical energy, whether 

lines. At the generating end, the voltage it bo direct or alternating current, is 
is etepi>ed up by suitable transformers generated by revolving or passing a con- 
to the line volt^e. It is then trons- ductor through a magnetic field. In a 
mitted. At tho load end there are trans- dynamo or d.c. generator the field is 
formers and converters which reduce the always stationary and the energy is 
voltage down to one suitable for distri- collected from brushgear, whereas an 
bution. Most of the E. P. T. lines of the alternating current generator or, a^i it is 
world are used In connection with hydro- usually called, an alte-rnator, has the field 
electric schemes, where the power gener- revolving (rotor) and tho energy, in this 
ated at the river-falls is transmitted to cose, is induced into the stationary wlnd- 
the large tns. ; the manufacturing area ing or (stator). When a eondnetor is 
being surrounded by hydro-electric plants passed through a magnetic field the 
whi^ supply the power. The converse potential con bo measured by fixing the 
of this system is where the large power two ends of the conductor to slip rings on 
station is situated in the manufacturing the revolving shaft. It will then be 
area whers the costs of generation are found that the current varies in pressure 
least and lines radiate from it to supply from maximum to zero according to the 
the surrounding country. In Great speed of tho conductor. This is called 
Britain the various main generating a.c. To convert this to d.c. the conductor 
stations are now connected together in is tapped and connections made to copper 
the * Electric Grid ’ (see Electric Supply, segments, also on the revolving shaft. 
But little E. P. is transmitted by long termed a commutator. The conductor 
underground cables because of the cost ; In this instance is wound In the form of a 
and, in the case of very high voltages, coil and tapped at an equal number of 
oables have yet to be made to overcome turns to each sogmont. This rectifies the 
the insulation problem. Jlence most bottom part of tho alternating wave form, 
transmission lines are overhead, and con- thereby causing current to flow in cme 
slst of two main kinds, steel-tower lines direction only, hence d.c. In large a.c. 
and wood-pole lines. Tho steel-tower generators the great advantage with the 
lines are used where very high voltages revolving field is that low voltai|es and 
are employed, and therefore are required small currents need only bo used td excite 
to give greater ground clearance ; lattice very large machines and that tho^^stator, 
eteei towers are also used because larger being stationary, can be more^ easily 
size copductors can be carried on them .and insulated to stand up to 22,00(1 volts. 
tuMVler current can be transmitted. The excitation current* Is carrledito the 
Wood-pole lines are used for short linos in revolving rotor through slip ringslon the 
which the voltage is not as great as In mcun shaft. This current is supmled by 
steet-tower work. They are not designed a self excited d.o. generator also filted on 
for oanylng large currents and will not the main shaft of the turbine. |%ut« as 
Stand the strain of larger conductors, has been said, the praottoe of geneomting 
la ai^-tower Unas the towers can be d.o. Is rapidly dying out as the trans** 
moch further apart than thq poles in mission of a.c. is more flexible and adapt* 
wood-pole lines. Thus It will be seen that able and more easily applied to wwks 
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and factories in ereneral. For fuller 
details, see Eleotrio Gbneiu,tor» 

tHrect CurreTif.^-Prirate installations 
for the supply of llgrbtingr, and power in 
isolated premises are generally adequately 
proYlded for by a single d.c. machine 
(dynamo). This is driven by a gas, oil, 
or petrol engine as the motive power. The 
dynamo is employed to charge a storage 
battery during the day, the battery itself 
then being used for the various purposes 
required. It is, however, found to be 
more economical to use more than one 
dynamo, several small ones being less 
wasteful than one large one. One method, 
the one most generally used, will suihce 
to show the way in which they arc con- 
nected up. The dynamos are connected 



together In parallel on to two bars called 
omnibus bars. Fig. 1 shows roughly this 
method. II. represents the bars to which 
the two dynamos are connected in parallel. 
In the circuit are the switches S, by which 
any dynamo can bo put into or taken out 
of the system. To these bars are also 
connected the outside distribution cables, 
also containing the switches Sj. The 
regulating battery K is charged by the 
booster D, by joining gr, and may be 
discharged by joining VQt its action being 
that of a regulator, as previously ex- 
plained. As the cells composing the 
battery are slowly discharged, their K.M. F. 
gradually decreases, and It is necessary to 
correct this by i>lacing more cells of the 
battery Into action by means of switches. 

The above method Is practictible only 
for small power stations, whose area of 
distribution Is limited and where the 
current used is not large, and so has prac- 
tically the same value In all parts of the 
elrouit. This, however, is Impracticable 
in very largo areas. In this case the 
distribution takes place through under- 
fund cables, and questions of economy 
demand that the cost of these should bo 
a minimum. Eleotrio power is the quan- 
tity in which the amount of electricity 
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utilised is mecisured by the product of 
the voltage and current. Now, the 
higher the voltage employed the smaller 
may bo the cross section of the cable, and 
thus, by using high pressure and a low 
current, the amount of copper utilised 
may bo smaller. There is a limit to the 
extent of this pressure, as the lamps 
manufactured cannot use a pressure 
higher than about 250 volts. As the 
current passes along the wiree there is a 
loss of pressure due to the resistance, and 
when power is utilised from the cables to 
light lamps, etc., at var^ng distances 
from the supply, it is clear that the voltage 
along the wires must decrease as we go 
further away. In order to keep all the 
lamps at the same brightness the voltam 
should be the same at all parts of the 
circuit. This ideal condition is impossible, 
but it may bo approximated to by making 



the cables very thick to minimise resist- 
ance. It has been pointed out that the 
only way to save expense on the cables is 
to make the pressure os high as possible. 
This diiliciilty of electric lamps limiting 
the extent of this pressure led to the 
introduction of the three wire syatem, 
which doubles the prossiue on the mains, 
while the pressure on the lamps remains 
unchanged. In Fig. 2 let M, and M, 
represent the mains in the diagram, let 
P be the middle wire, and let the mains 
1)0 joined : Mi to the negative terminal of 
the dynamo D,, and M, to the positive 
terminal of the dynamo D,, and the 
positive terminal of Di bo joined to the 
negative terminal of Di. Let the lamps 
L be joined two by two in series ’oross 
the mains. Now, when there is the same 
number of lamps between Mi and P and 
P and Mt, there is a constant potential 
along P, and thus no current tends to 
flow along it ; but on removing a lamp 
from between M, and P (say), this equili- 
brium Is disturbed ; this results in in- 
creasing the resistance between Mi and 
P, and thus there is a greater Tali of 

f >re88ure than between P and M„ which 
owers the potential at the point on P 
where the lamp has boon taken out. The 
potential at the point E Is clearly con- 
stant. and thus a current flows along P ; 
thus it may be deduced that the current 
that P carrlos Is onlr due to the Increase 
of the number of laflips over that on the 
other side of it. This by proper adjost- 
I ment may l>e made very amall, and thus 
i the wire P may be made much smaller 
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than the mains Mi and M,. This ex- 

S lftlTia in brief the action of the system. 

Tow, suppose each dynamo capable of 
maintatninf? a potential difference at its 
terminals of 100 volts : clearly when they 
are joined in scries, as in the diagram, the 
potential difference between the mains 
Ml and M| will be 200 volts, and also the 
pressure on the lamps will he only 100 
volts, thus showing that, while the pres- 
sure In the mains is doubled, the pressing 
on the lamps is unaltered. 

The immense advantages which accrued 
from the use of the three-wire system have 
largely displaced the system for private 
installations explained earlier. The dyna- 
mos are connected to omnibus bars as in 
the previous case, ns also is the external 
circuit. The middle wire is connected 
(see Fig. 3) to the middle bar M, the excess 
of current being supplied to it by the two 
balancing d 3 mamos DS one placed on 
each side. As the prime motive power, 
various engines have been utilized, of 
which the turbine is the moat economical. 
(See Elkctrto Power Generation.) 



The previous discussion has mainly 
dealt with the problem of lighting. The 
principles underlying the supplv for trac- 
tion purposes are very similar. Here 
there is the advantage that the time of 
running is known, and further variations 
of pressure are not so ImporUmt as >vlth 
lighting. (Dompoimd dynamos are used 
so as to give an increased pressure with an 
increased load. This is an important 
fad»r, since the variation occasionally is 
veiT sadden. The supplies for lighting 
ana traction are always separate, owing 
to the great variations of the traction 
supply. They are connected up to 
separate switchboards which have no 
connection with each other. Economic 
considerations determine the site of the 
supply station, which in largo tus. usually 
Ues outGdde the boundaries. To supply 
an ordinary voltage of about 500 volts, the 
feeders would be very long, as well as the 
mains. It is therefore necessary still 
farther to Increase the pressure. This 
will be higher than can be utilised by 
lamps, consequently * sub-stations * are 
introduced which receive the high pressure 
enment from the central station and 
reduce its pressure. 

MtemaUng Current , — ^The prime movers 
in tMse stations are similar tq those of 
the d.0* stations. The alternators are, as 


with d.o. machines, connected \rp in 
parallel. Those are represented In Fig. 4 
by A, connected to the omnibus bars B. 
The current clearly depends upon the 
number of alternators working, and thus. 



owing to the varying demand on the 
ciurent, arrangements are made whereby 
any number of alternators may be put 
into or taken out of the system. The 
difficulty arises when an alternator is 
synchronised into the oirouit. It is 
necessary to switch the machine into the 
circuit at the exact moment when it is In 
step with the other machines, so that 
when the switch Is closed no undue 
voltage rise takes place. When syn- 
chronised, the machine is then ready to 
pick up load to ease the other plant al- 
ready working. So long os the speed of 
the turbine remains constant, the fre- 
quency of the current generated is con- 
stant. The standard frequency for all 
electricity supply stations throughout 
this country is 50 cycles per seo. This 
means that the current and voltage 
oscillate or alternate at this high speed. 
It is this frequency which is responsible 
for maintainfng a constant speed on all 
a.c. motors and apparatus even to main- 
taining Greenwich time on electric clocks, 
which are simple synchronous motors 
runniug in step with the main power 



station alternators. The Instrumelit used 
to synchronise or parallel the alternators 
together is called a * synchroscope.* A 
simple diagram Illustrating the p^clple 
of this instrument la shown In Fig. 5. The 
alternators Ai and At can be connected 
to the omnibus bars B by the switches 9| 
and St respeotively. Further, each alter- 
nator Is connected to the secondary colls 
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of the transformers Tj and T.. the primary 
colls of the transformers helnfi: connected 
in series with the lamp L ; then the cur- 
rent induced in these primaries may 
travel in the same direction, when the 
lamp will slow hrlshtly, or in the opposite 
direction, when the llsht will be more 
feeble. Assume the alternator Ai to be 
connected to the omnibus bars. At the 
Instant of the maximum brigrhtness the 
two alternators are obviously in the same 
phase, and thus at this instant the alter- 
nator At may be placed In the circuit. 
Even if there is a slight diflerence of 
phase the action of the current in the 
circuit tends to eliminate this difference. 
All the alternators work at a very high 
ressure, averaging about 11,000 volts; 
enco the necessity for groat care in 
manipulating the current. 

DistrUnUion. — In most largo tns. the 
system of distribution Is as follows : The 
mains from the generating station are 
high-voltage a.o., three phase ; these 



mains are run to sub -stations situated at 
the best distributing points in the tn. In 
the sub -station is a transformer or trans- 
formers with their high-tension switch- 
gear, and on the low-tension side there are 
other fuses and switch-gear. The supply 
to houses is single-phase a.o. with one 
side earthed to neutral point on the trans- 
former. This system is token into the 
houses, and is then split up into two cir- 
cuits, one for cooking and heating, and 
the other for lighting. The most modern 
practice is to transmit throughout the 
country on the ‘ electric grid ’ system 
(see below) at 132,000 volts and distribute 
at numerous suD-statlons. This extra 
high voltage is then stepped down, 
through static transformers, to declared 
voltages for lighting and power. For 
lighting it la approximately 230 volts 
Single phase. For power it is usually 
415 volU three phase but for very large 
motors 11,000 volts have been used on 
the windings with advantage. The 
obiect of using the three phases for power 
is to avoid the overloading of single phase 
oiioults. Is similar to the explanation 

given earlier upon the three-wire system 
except that four wires are usuidly used in 
a.o» oiroults. In Fig. 6, A. B, and O repre- 
sent the three phases, B the fourth wire 


which is always at earth potential. 
Then from either phase to E or earth the 
potential Is usually about 230 volts 
whereas between phases say A to B, or 
A to O, or B to G, they are all at 415 volts 
for power circuits. In couutiy districts, 
where the amount of electricity used is 
small and the houses are relatively far 
apart, the laying of underCTOund mains 
is too expensive to bo practicable : thus 
the vils., farms, and rural industries are 
supplied by overhead transmission, and 
the distribution is oarried in the same way 
as in tns., except that the houses are 
served from transmission lines carried on 
wood poles running down the roads from 
whloh each house taps Its own power. 
In U.S.A. and Europe the system of 
supply by overhead lines is fast becoming 
universal, since by this method electricity 
con be transmitted from hydro-eleotrie 
power stations situated in mts. to 

cities and tns. at a minimmn of cost. See 
also Electric Power Transmission. 

• Electric Grid.* This is a national 
system of running a large number of power 
stations all over the country under one 
central oontrol -authority. To maintain 
a power station under constant full load 
over 24 hours working is the highest form 
of ©flaciency and is the aim of ©very elec- 
tricity uudertaking. The country Is 
therefore split up into zones or areas and 
all power stations in that area are pooled 
under one control. All stations are then 
worked on the main network called * The 
Grid * and can assist in taking the load 
when and where required. As the load 
falls at tho end of the day so * control * 
instructs tho less efficient stations to 
come off tho ‘ Grid ' and shut down. This 
loaves the large and superstations all over 
the country to carry the greater part of 
the load at full capacity. This makes for 
efficiency and permits the running costs 
to be kept os low as possible, thereby 
helping to cheapen the cost of electrical 
units generated to the advantage of the 
country in general and to the consumer in 
particular. See bibliography for Elec- 
tric Generator ; and Political and 
Economic Planning, Report on the Supply 
of Electricity in Great Britain, 1936 ; 
A. T. 3tarr, Generation, Transmission, arut 
Utilization of Electrical Power, 1941 ; 
H. Cotton, TT^e Transmission and Dia~ 
tribution of Electrical Energy, 1945 ; 
E. W. Golding, The Electrification of 
Agriculture and Rural Districts, 1945. 

Electric Testing, see under Electricitt* 

Electric Traction. There are three 
different systems of electric traction in 
use. They ore : (1.) Direct-current (d.o.) 
systems ; (ii.) single-phase systomg ; 

(iil.) three-phase systems. In tho d.o. 
systems the voltages used vary from 600 
to as much as 3000 volts. In the low- 
voltage system each motor Is designed to 
take tho full voltage of the trolley rail to 
earth. In most other systems the motors 
are designed to take half the voltage, 
motors being arranged in series of pairs. 
In the single-phase systems the thted rail 
is not used, owing to the high voltages 
employed ; the voltages of the overhead 
wim range from 3000 to 10,000 volts and 
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•over» and low ftoquencles of the order of 
16 to 33^ cycles per sec. are used. The 
motors are not run directly from the 
•supply voltage, and it haa therefore to be 
stepped down to 200 to 600 volts, which 
•Is the terminal voltage of the motors. 

AppliccUion to Tramways and Railways* 
— ^The three-phase traction system re- 
qnii^ the use of two overhead wires for 
each track, the track Itself forming the 
necessary third conductor for the dlstribu- 
•tion, and the frequency varies from 16f to 
45 cycles per sec. The voltage ranges from 
750 to 15,000 volts ; transformers are 
‘Carried on the trains to step down the 
voltage to 400 to 600 volts at the motor 
terminals. There are both advantages 
and disadvantages in each system, each 
of which must be considered. The cost of 
maintenance of a 600 volt d.c. system is 
low, and the motors used coat loss, weigh 
less, and occupy less space than those of a 
lilgh voltw d.c. system ; on the other 
hand, a low voltage d.c, system requires 
the use of frequent sub-stations to con- 
vert the power available to the line vol- 
•tage ; also these converters are rotary, 
while in the case of alternating current 
(a.c.) systems the sub-stations are static 
in that ^cy contain only transformers 
-and the necessary switchgear. Rotary 
oonvorter sub -stations also cost more to 
instal and maintain than transformer sub- 
stations. With a.o. systems transformers 
•are required on the locomotives, tJiereby 
adding greatly to the cost and weight of 
^he train eqmpment. Low voltage d.o. 
systems are used chiefly on luterurban 
traffic, whilst the high voltage d.c. and 
a.c. systems are used on long distance 
’trains. In Italy and Switzerland, owing 
to the lack of coal and the abundance of 
water power, the electric locomotive Is all- 
powerful, In N, Italy there are sev. 
three-phase systems of which the most 
notable is the Genoa-Milan railway, which 
•employs 3000 volt tliree-ppase current, 
all of which is obtained from hydro- 
electric power stations. 

f^mlleybuses require two overhead lines, 
one for the supply and one for the retmm 
current, and consequently two trolleys. 
The wi^ are usually 4/0 S.W.G. hard- 
■drawn copper. Ministry of Transport 
regulations stipulate that the supply line 
shall be completely indulated, the return 
line earthed at the station but otherwise 
dosulatcd. Other paragraphs of the llegu- 
.latlons specify the maximum permissible 
leakage current (O-Ol A. per m.), sec- 
tlonalising of lines (0-5 m. max.) and 
•routine Insulation tosting. The supply 
is protected by oircuit-breakers and over- 
current relay. The vehicle has usually 
one motor only, though some designs use 
two, mounted forward or In the middle 
of the chassis. Forward mounting gives 
easy access to the motor for inspection, 
better cooling and less dust, but requires 
4k longer cardan sha/t for the rear-wheel 
drive. The motor power varies between 
60 and 80 b.b.p. according to seating 
•capacity (35-66) and wheel base (4 or 6 
wheels). The motof is d.c. series-wound 
-or. regenerative braking is used, com- 
fpottnd^ wound. Some types use a series 


motor with double armature for series- 
parallel working. The voltage preferred 
in Great Britain is 500 V. In the case of 
regenerative braking, when the motor acts 
as generator during coasting, a resistance 
Is automatioally put into the lighting cir- 
cuit to protect the lamps against excessive 
voltage. The controller is foot-operated 
and may be of contactor or drum type, 
and the power pedal is interlocked with 
the reversing switch. A hand brake is 
always fitted and where regenerative 
braking Is not used, rheostatic or vacuum 
brakes ore supplied. Tlio trolleybus must 
be turned at the tonninalfl, and where no 
loop circuit through adjoining streets can 
be provided, a turning circle must be made 
in the road. Some buses are provided 
with an accumulator battery for man- 
ceuvering Independently of the overhead 
for short stretches. A trolleybus was 
first used experimentally in the U.9.A. in 
1882 and during 1900-1912 various lines 
were operated both on the Continent and 
In England (Keighley, Bradford, Leeds). 
But the modern large-scale development 
in design and application dates from 1926, 
when the first six-wheel double-deck 
buses with pneumatic tyres, built by Guy 
Motors Ltd., were put into operation In 
Wolverhampton. This system has re- 
mained the model of passenger transport 
service and was soon followed by replace- 
ments of tramcars by trolleybuses and 
installation of new routef^, in Great 
Britain, on the Continent, and overseas, 
earning for England the name of * the 
Homo of the Trolleybus.* Of all heavy 
vehicles, the trolleybus Is the least noisy. 
Unlike tho tramcar, it loads and unloads 
its passengers at the kerb and is not con- 
fined to a track, but can gdve way to other 
traffic. Unlike the petrol bus. It emits 
no fumes, its maintenanctf costs are low, 
since tho smooth acceleration of the 
electric motor causes loss wear than the 
jerky gcar-clianging, and tho Are risk Is 
low. Moreover, It constitutes a valuable 
load balancer on tho electric power 
station. {See Brit. Standard Specifica- 
tion 173.) 

See also Railways : Tramways. See 
A. T. Dover, Electric Traction : a Trtatijst 
on the Application of Electric Power to 
Tramways and Railways, 1029. 

Electric Units, see Amperk, Board 
OF Trade Unit, Coulomb, Dyne, Ero, 
Far.vd, Joule, Mho, Vqlt, Watt. 

Electric Waves. When a current in a 
circuit is a low-frequency alternating 
current. It radiates waves of energy from 
it when tho current Is at a maximum : and 
these waves return when the (Current is 
zero. But when the frequency: Is high, 
part of the energy is sent out imo space, 
and never returns. This energy is said to 
be radiated ; and in radio circuiis, where 
the froQuency ranges from lb, 000 to 
20,000,000, this loss forms the mffin loss of 
the circuit. The radiated wave n an eloo- 
tro-magnetfo wave, and travels ^with the 
velocity of light (186,000 m. pe^ second). 
These waves are propagated in n*l! dir^* 
tlons* over the eartVs surface, * and the 
length of the wave is found bjf dividing 
the speed of the wave In metres per eeo. 
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(300,000,000 m. sec.) by the freq^uency In 
cycles per sec., the resmt being the wave- 
length In metres. As the wave travels 
outwards from the transmitter the wave 
tends to increase Its height. If the earth 
is a good conductor, the wave remains 
upright ; If, however, it is a bad con- 
ductor, the wave tilts forward In the 
direction of motion, and the crest of the 
wave overhangs the base, and if the air is 
ionised and thus acts as a brake on the 
wave, the wave tips backwards. Radio 
waves Can be reflected and refracted in 
the same way as light. A mass of metal 
will deflect a wave out of its path : a mt. 
which is highly metalliferous will absorb 
the wave, and a receiving station in the 
lee of it will receive no signals. Waves, 
however, will pass through water, and 
submarines at the bottom of the ocean 
can receive messages ; also they will pass 
through land, and radio receivers taken 
down deep mines have been worked cftl- 
clently, 

Eleotrio Welding, see under Metal- 
lurgy. 

Eleotrlo Wiring, see Electric Li(ii!Ti\fi 
AND Wiring of Houses. 

Eleotrioity, Atmospherio, the occurrence 
of thunderstorms shows that the atmo- 
sphere is In a state of electriflcatlon, similar 
to that obtained in any labc^j^atory experi- 
ment. This was shown by Franklin by 
the use of an ordinary kite. Later 
investigation has shown that the state is 
variable, it being positively electrified 
during fine weather and generally nega- 
tive! y electrified durl ng wet weather. The 
most convenient electrical unit to employ 
in these investigations is that of potential 
{see ELEuruiciTY). The principal methods 
that liave been employed are the deter- 
mination of the potential of the earth’s 
surface at a specified place and time, or to 
measure tho diiloreuce of potential be- 
tween a point in tlio air and tho nearest 
point on the earth's surface. This is 
measured by placing a burning match at 
the end of a long iusuiatod conducting rod 
placed vertically. While there is a 
difference of potential between the air 
and the rod, the products of combustion 
carry off tho induced electricity until this 
difference of potential is destroyed. A 
quadrant electro -meter Is attached to the 
bottom of tho conductor, tho readings on 
which will give tJio difference of potential 
between the air near the flarno and tlie 
earth. Another instrument, tho prin- 
ciples underlying which are similar to the 
above, which can, also ho used for tlic 
above determination, is the Kelvin water 
dropper. Tlie result of these experiments 
shows that the difference of potential In- 
oroases with the height. As a result of 
these experiments. Sir W. Thomson found 
that the difference of potential for a point 
9 ft. from tho ground varies between 200 
and iOO volts. Various theories ha\o 
hMii advanced in explanation of this 
phenomenon, aU of which are very unsatis- 
factory. Es^lanation has been sought in 
assuming that particles of water when 
leavlhg the surface of water in lakes, etc., 
due, to eyaporatiou. assume a charge 
opposite to that of the watOr wfajeh they 


leave. tJondensation of vapour has also 
been held responsible. Further theory 
has explained the phenomenon as a result 
of friction between dry air and moist air, 
or air passing over tho earth's surface. 
The more frequent occurrence of thunder 
storms in calm than in windy weather Is 
suifleient refutation of this theory. Thus 
we see that no adequate explanation of 
the phenomenon has yet been obtained. 

The most usual form of lightning Is a 
discharge from a clo\id. This occurs 
when the cloud is at positive potential, 
and the liglitning consists of clearly 
defined branches directed away from the 
cloud towards the earth. Sometimes tho 
positive charge is on tho ground, and 
the lightning flashes from the ground to 
tho cloud. There are also cases when the 
lightning discharge is from one cloud to 
another. In those cases tiie charge 
eventually is discharged to earth from 
tho cloud which received it. One of 
the phenomena connected with storms la 
balls of fire which apparently accompany 
very brilliant flashes of lightning. Those 
take lip many varied shapes and sizes, 
varying from the size of a pea to a foot in 
diameter ; they usually glow, and some- 
times disappear quietly, and sometimes 
they ©xi)loae with great force. These 
balls are always connected with lightning, 
and no satisfactory explanation of thwr 
substance and formation has yet been 
stated. 

Owing to the very rapid growth of radio 
communication, the question of atmo- 
spheric electrical disturbances and their 
elimination is very important. Space is 
always agitated by electric disturbances, 
due to ionisation by the wind or the sun's 
rays, or by thunder storms, with their 
electric discharges. In tropical regions 
these ‘ atmospherics ' or ‘ static^?,' os they 
are called, become very prevalent, owing, 
no doubt, to tho great heat of the sun. 
Tho disturbance itself is an impul.se of 
electricity of exceedingly short duration, 
and in a radio receiver gives ri.se to an 
unpleasant crackling and hissing sound. 
In tho enso of receiving signals such as 
traiia-Atlautic siguals, which have to pass 
over large expanses of ocean, tlie.'^e static 
disturbances are very prevalent, some- 
tlmes making reception iinpossiblo ; were 
it not for these statics, trans-oceanio 
communication could be carried out on 
ordinary wave-lengths and on a power of 
ono kilowatt. Tho interference can be 
eliminated to a certain extent by the 
proper use of coil antennoj and balanced 
earth antenmc systems. Lightning used 
to bo a very serious problem to tho over- 
head transmission engineer, but this inter- 
ference has been overcome by the uSd of 
choke coils in series with the line,' and also 
by surge absorbers which are large con- 
densers and, as their name implies, absorb 
the msultant surge in a line when it is 
struck by lightning. 

Eleotrioity and Magnetism. In the 
following article the scienpe hae been sub- 
divided into its usot.' branches, and dealt 
with in the following order : (1) eloctro- 
f1;atics ; (2) mognetiam ; (8) current elec- 
tricity ; ( 4 ) electro-magnetic induction ; 
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(5) eleotro-ma^etio waves and Maxwell’s 
theory of light ; (6) electrolysis. A short 
account of its blstorioai development is 
given at the commencement of each 
branoih. This seems the most consistent 
and oonvenient method, since the develop- 
ment of any one branch has proceeded 
independently of that of the others. 

(1) Elkctrostatics. — ^ThJs part of the 
science deals with electricity in equili- 
brium. A Gk. philosopher, Thales, who 
lived about 600 B.c., discovered that 
amber, when rubbed, acquired the pro- 
perty of attracting light substances, such 
as pieces of pith or oork. Towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. Wm. Gilbert 
found that this property was also possessed 
by many other substances, such as sul- 
phur and glass. All such phenomena are 
studied under the science of electricity, the 
name being derived from the Gk. word for 
amber. Gilbert’s work was followed up 
by Robert Boyle, who added to the list 
of electrics, in 1729 Stephen Gray dis- 
covered the properties of Insulators and 
conductors. If an electilfled piece of 
sulphur Is laid on another piece of sulphur 
it retains its electricity for some time. 
The same thing occurs if It is suspended 
by a piece of dry silk thread. If, however. 
It is rubbed gently with a damp cloth, or 
with the hand, or touched all over with a 
piece of metal foil, it loses its charge. The 
sulphur and dry silk thread are called 
insulators, whilst the hand, the damp 
oloth, and the metal foil are conductors. 
If a metal rod la held In the hand and 
rubbed with a dry cloth, no electrification 
apparently takes place, but if the metal 
rod has an ebonite handle by which it is 
held, the rod becomes electrified on rub- 
bing. In the first case electricity is pro- 
duct on the metal, but it is immediately 
conducted away by the hand. In the 
second case the ebonite handle, which Is 
an Insulator, prevents the electricity 
escaping. Whilst Gray was pursuing his 
researches in England, scientists on the 
Continent were busy making and perfect- 
ing electrical friction machines and con- 
densers, and about this time the Leyden 
jar made its appearance. It was during 
this period also that Charles Dufay dis- 
covered that there were two kinds of 
electrification. This can be cstab. as 
follows : A wire stirrup is suspended by 
means of a dry silk thread. In the 
stirrup a rod of glass or ebonite can be 
suspended after It has been electrified. 
Electrify one end of an ebonite rod by 
rubbing it with a piece of dry flannel, and 
suspend it in the stirrup so tiiat it hangs 
in a horizontal position. Now electrify 
another rod of ebonite by nibbing it with 
flannel and bring it near the electrified 
end of the suspended rod. The latter is 
repelled. Now electrify a piece of glass 
by rubbing it with diy silk, and bring it 
near the suspended ebonite. The latter 
is attracted. This shows that there are 
two dlilerent kinds of electrification pro- 
duced on the ebonite and glass. Dufay 
called the electricity produced on tbOj 
ebonite * resinous ’ or negative ( - ), and 
that produced on the glass ‘ vitreous ' or 
positive ( + ). If the flannel and aUk are 


very dry, it is found that, after rubbing 
the former attracts the suspended ebonite 
rod whilst the latter repels it. This 
shows that when a piece of ebonite Is 
rubbed with flannel the ebonite becomes 
negatively electrified whilst the flannel 
becomes positively electrified. In the 
case of glass and silk, the glass becomes 
positively electrified and the silk nega- 
tively electrified. These experiments led 
to the proposition of the two-fluid theory. 
All uneleotrifled bodies were supposed to 
contain vast equal quantities of vitreous 
and resinous fluids. When a body was 
electrified, it was supposed to gain an 
additional quantity of one fluid, and lose 
an equal quantity of the other, so that the 
total amount of fluid does not alter. In 
later years Benjamin Franklin (1706>90) 
maintained the existence of one fluid only, 
which uneleotrifled bodies possess in a 
certain normal amount. A positively 
charged body has more, a negatively 
charged body less, than this normal 
amount. Franklin also did much work 
with the Leyden jar, and succeeded In 
showing that the seat of the charge is the 
dielectric (see Oondensehs). On this 
foundation Michael Faraday (1791-1867) 
and James Clerk-Maxwell (1831-79) have 
built up the whole theory of electrical 
science. John Canton (1718-72) was the 
first to discover the phenomenon of elec- 
tric induction. Charles A. de Coulomb 
(1736-1806) and Henry Cavendish (1731- 
1810) Investigated Independently the law 
of electric attraction and repulsion, and 
Faraday, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, showed tbat electricity 
was a measurable quantity. 

Electrie induction , — Suppose O is an in- 
sulated conductor and is positively 
charged (Fig. 1). Suppose AB is an in- 
sulated, un^eotrifled oonduotlng cylinder 
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on which three pith balls are suspended, 
as shown in the diagram. When O (s far 
from AB the pith balls all hang vertically. 
When O is brought near to one end of AJB 
(say the end B), the end B becomes 
charged with electricity of the Opposite 
sign to that of C, whilst the efld A is 
charged with electricity of the saine sign 
as C. There is no charge on tho mi^e 
petrts of AU. This is shown by the fact 
that whilst the pith balls on the tods are 
deflected from their stands and away 
from AB. the middle ball is undtoeotto. 
If AB is touched with the finger or other- 
wise connected to earth, whilst stiU under 
(Ts influence, it loses its charge at the 
end A. If O is now removed, the bo<fy 
AB becomes uniformly charged toth 
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electricity of the opposite kind to that ot 
O. AB is then said to be electrified by 
indnotlon or influence. It is obvious that 
these phenomena can be explained from 
the fact that like charges repel, and un- 
like charges attract each other. The un- 
electrified cylinder is considered to have 
an equal quantity of positive and negative 
electricity. It will be seen that a more 
vigorous explanation is possible from con- 
siderations of electric potential. Electric 
induction gives us the best means of 
obtaining a continuous series of charges 
and all friction machines are based on this 
prinelple. 

The electrophorus is the simplest of in- 
fluence machines* This consists of a disc 
of resin, or some other material easily 
excited, A (Fig. 2), and a polished metal 
plate, B, with an insulating handle. CD. 
^e metal plate should bo a little less in 
size than the resin disc. The latter is 
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electrified by striking it with dry flannel 
or fur. The metal plate is then placed 
upon it. The plate will not touch the disc 
except at a few points. Thus between 
most of the surface of the plate and that 
of the disc there will be a thin film of air. 
Thus B will be electrified by induction, 
that is, positive electricity will appear on 
the face of B near to A, and negative 
electricity on the face farther away. If 
the metal plate is now touched with the 
filler, the negative charge will be con- 
ducted away. Thus on removing the 
plate it will be foimd to have a positive 
charge. B can be charged by this method 
many times without appreciably altering 
the ^arge on A. A is often fitted into a 
shallow metal vessel, called the solo, 
which increases the utility of the arrange- 
ment. 

VaHaiion of electric force with distance , — 



It was shown by Franz iEpinus (1724- 
1802) that the electric force between 
two charged bodies diminishes as the 
distance increases. Ooulomb, who made 
experiments with a torsion balance of 
his own invention, was the first to pub- 
lic proof that the force varied inversely 
as tne square of the distance between 
the electrified bodies. Coulomb experi- 
nfented first on the couple required to 
produce a twist In a wire, and found that 
for a given twist the couple varied as the 
fourth power of the diameter of the wire. 
Oouloinh*s balance consists of a small 
gilded pith ball, A (Big. 3), placed at one 
extremity of an arm, ABO, of shellac. This 
arm Is suspended by a very fine silver wire, 
so that It hangs in a horizontal position. 


At the top of the silver wire Is a graduated 
screw, so that the wire can be subjected 
to a known twist. A second ball, E, is 
suspended by an Insulating rod, so that 
it Just touches A. The whole apparatus 
la placed within a cylindrical glass case. 
The ball A is then charged, and E brought 


I 
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up to it. When they touch, the charge Is 
shared between them and they repel each 
other. E Is fixed, so the rod ABO is 
twisted through an angle. The wire is 
now given a known twist. The rod ABO 
takes up another position, making a differ- 
ent angle with Its original position. 
Knowing these two angles, the distance 
between the balls can be ascertained and 
the force between them is known from the 
twist given to the wire thus : Suppose that 
a is Uie angle ABO (Fig. 4) first turns 
through. Then suppose a twist, y, is 
given to the wire, and let the angle of 
ABC with its original position be now H. 


A 
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The total twist in the wire is now o + y) 
The original twist was a. Suppose now 
y be xni^e such that the diatano^ d, 
oetween the balls is halved, it wtli bo 
found that (/S + y) la four times « ; If 
the distance d is reduced to id, O + y) 
will be nine times a, and so on. Since the 
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force between the balls varies as the twist 
In the wire. It must vary Inversely as the 
SQxiare of the distance between them. 
Coulomb was thus able to prove that this 
law was approximately if not absolutely 
true. Cavendish employed another 
method of proviner the law of Inverse 
square. It can bo shown mathematically 
that if the law of Inverse squares does hold, 
then there is no force inside a uniformly 
charged sphere. If the power is anything 
except the Inverse square then there is 
force within the sphere. Now, whenever 
an electric force acts on a conductor, we 
have electric separation of induction, and 
parts of the conductor become electrified 
dliferently from other parts. If then we 
find that within a charged conductor no 
separation of electricity occurs, it shows 
that no electric force exists. Cavendish 
took a conducting globe and supported it 
on an insulating stand. He then en> 
closed the globe In two hemispherical con- 
ducting sheila, which fitted exactly to- 
gether to form a spherical shell without 
anywhere touching the globe. He then 
made connection between the globe and 
the shell by means of a wire pushed 
through a hole In the shell, and charged 
the shell, afterwards removing the wires 
by means of a silk thread in such a way 
that the shell was not discharged. He 
then removed the hemispherical shells and 
tested the inner globe for a charge. For 
this test, he used two pith balls which were 
suspended side by side. He found that 
the globe was uncharged, and so proved 
that there was no force inside a charged 
sphere, and also that the charge of a con- 
ductor resides on the surface. Thus he 
deduced that the law of Inverse squares 
held. 



OMi leaf etedromope. — Cavendish, In 
bis ekperlment, used aj^r «f pith balls 
as bis electroscope. Tikis is not very 


sensitive. A very sensitive instrument 
has been devised by Bennet. It consists 
of two gold or aluminium loaves, A (Fig. 5), 
suspended from a braes rod, C. This rod 
terminates in a disc, D, after having 
P^ed through an insulating plug, F. 
Thus A, C, and D form one conductor, 
which Is wen insulated. The leaves, A, 
are surrounded by a cylinder of wire 
gauze, B. In some instruments this is 
replaced by strips of foil placed on the 
glass vessel surrounding the leaves. When 
the leaves are electrified, they repel each 
other to an angle which roughly indicates 
the intensity of their eleotrlflcation. 

Electricity as a mcasurcU»le quantity . — 
Most of the preceding experiments have 
been qualitative. But we can speak of 
giving a conductor a definite amount of 
electricity just as we can speak of pouring 
a definite amount of water into a vessel. 
The following ice-pail experiments, due 
to Faraday, justify the use of the term 
* quantity of electricity.' Faraday placed 



a pewter ice-pail, A (Fig. 0), on an insu- 
lating stand, C, and connected the out- 
side to a gold-leaf electroscope, H. A 
charged metal ball, B, was then lowered 
into the pail by means of a silk thread. 
As it approached, the leaves of the elec- 
troscope gradually diverged. The diver- 
gence attained a maximum when B was 
well inside the pall. On moving B about 
inside the pail, it was found that the diver- 
gence of the leaves did not alter. Another 
uncharged ball was lowered Into tho pail 
and allowed to share the charge on B, 
Still the deflection was unaltered. Finally, 
the balls were allowed to touch the inside 
of the pall. The deflection of the leaves 
did not change. On drawing th^baUs out 
again they were found to be udobarged. 
It is thus concluded that the divergence 
of the loaves depends on somethibg which 
remains constant however ths ball la 
moved about inside A. This something 
we shall call a quantity of electrgslty, 
this quantity remains oonstanti not de- 

S ending on the position, nature br size of 
lie charged bhdy. Having acc^ted tbS 
Idea of quantity of electricity, we can show 
that the induced charge in the Inside of 
the vessel Is equal and opposite to the in- 
ducing charge, because when the ball 
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touched the inside of the yessel the 
quantity on the outside did not change. 
A^in, tho charge on the Inside of the 
vessel must be equal and opposite to that 
on tho outsido, sincer if tho ball wore taken 
out before touching the inside* the pail 
would be uncharged. 

Unit of qitantity . — The electrostatic unit 
of quantity of electricity is defined as that 
quantity which, when placed on a small 
particle at unit distance from a similarly 
charged particle, repels It with force, the 
particles supposed to be separated by air. 
It can be proved by means of the torsion 
balance that tho force between two charges 
Cl, Ca, is proportional to their product. 
Thus if / be the force and r the distance 

between the charges CjCi, / ~ (where 

K is the speclflo Inductive capacity which 
has miit value for air). See CoNi>ENSEKa. 

Electric intensity . — The electric inten- 
sity at a point in an electric held Is the 
mechanical force which would bo exerted 
on a small particle charged with unit 
positive quantij^ of electricity and placed 
at the point. The electric intensity must 
not he confused with tho mechanical force 
between two charged bodies. 

Electric potential . — This can bo defined 
as that wliich measures tK*? condition of 
the body on which Its” po^Ver* of com- 
municating electricity to, or receiving 
electricity from, other bodies depends. 
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From this definition it Is at once seen that 
electric potential is analogous to temp., 
and to pressure in hydrodynamics. The 
difference of potential between two points 
can bo defined os tho work done against 
the electric forces In bringing one positive 
unit of electricity from one point to 
another, the state of the field supposed to 
be unaltered by the transference. The 
otential of any point in space can bo 
eflned os the work which must bo done 
in bringing up to the point from an infinite 
distance a particle charged with unit 
positive quantity of electricity. Con- 
sider the potential at a point P, at a 
distance r from a charge e at O (Fig. 7). 
Suppose the charge is positive, and con- 
centrated at a point — O. Join OP and 
roduce to a great distance. Let Q, 11, 
be points on OP, distant rir,, etc., from 

O. Tho force at P is at Q it is at R 

it. is and so on. Suppose Q, R, S are 

close together, so that ti* is almost the 
same as and both can be put as equal 
to fiF., and so on. Let Vs, etc^ 
potentials at Q, K* S, etc. T^en 

— e, because the work 

done from R to b on unit positive charge 
le equal to the dUferenoe or potential and 


also to the product of the force and dis- 
tance. Alsor, — t'l =- Uj _ 1 ,^ 

e c e e -3 

= - — , «, — «,== — , and so 

r, r> r, rt 

on. adding all such terms together to a 
point distant r» from O, we get Vi — v„ 

^ ® . Lot Q coincide with P, and 

Fi r„ 

lot r„ bo infinite. Then will be zero and 
® will bo zero. Therefore the potential 

at P is V ^ ' Application of tho prin- 
ciple of potential gives a concise explana- 
tion of many electrostatic phenomena. 
Take for example electric Induction. It 
was seen that in bringing up a conductor. 
AB, of cylindrica.1 shape to a positively 
charged body, C (Fig. 1), the end of the 
cylinder nearest the charged body became 
negatively electrified and the other end 
positively electrified. Now the charged 
body, U, sets up an electric field, the 
potential in which diminishes as tho dis- 
tance from A increases. When AB Is 
brought into this field, the end B near O 
is at a higher potential than A. Thus 
since AB is a conductor, electricity will 
flow from tho end B to A until the poten- 
tial is uniform. Thus B becomes nega- 
tively eltMjtrifled and A becomes positively 
electrified. 

It has been shown that the charfee 
resides on the surface of a conductor. 
Tho surface density of the charge at anv 
point is that amount of electricity which 
would cover unit area surrounding that 
point if the electrification over this area 
were uniform, and equal to that at the 
point. 

Capacity of a conductor ^ — It is found 
that tho charge of an isolated conductor Is 
proportional to the potential, i,e. that 
there is a constant ratio between them. 
This ratio is termed the electric capacity 
of the conductor, or it is the quantity of 
electricity required to raise the potential 
of the conductor by unity. 
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Gauss* theorem . — Suppose wo have an 
imagina^ surface, S, surrounding a charge 
e. at O (Fig. 8). Consider a small element 
of area, a, at AB (say). Let N be the 
electric Intensity norcaal to AB. Then 
the eum of alt the prodtiot^ N a (or SaJ^ 
as it Is written) is eqnsd to Awe, If AB 
is small, the intensity N over it can be 
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taken as uniform and acts alon? BO, and 
Is equal to With centre O and 

radius OB draw a sphere cutting OA In K. 
The Intensity normal to AB Is then 
X cos RBA. The product of the area and 
this Intensity Is (area AB x x cos 
RBA). This is equal to (area BR x 
ObO' equal to (area 

AB X 008 RBA). With centre O des- 
cribe any sphere cutting OA in P and OB 
In Q (Fig. 9). Then area PQ : area RB = 

OQ* : OB". Tliereforo area BR x 

— area PQ x ^p,. This holds for all 
such elements. AB. Thus 2aN is the 



FIG. 9 


same for the sphere as for the Imaginary 
area S. But for the sphere N is constant 

and equal to Q^t ^ equal to 

4irOA". Therefore for any surface S 
surrounding O the product SaN Is equal 
to 4»r«. The proof can be extended to any 
number of charges. It can similarly be 
proved that 5aN for surfaces not surround* 
ing the charge Is zero. 

Intensity at a pointy P, outside a charged 
nhere . — Through P draw a sphere radius 
OP (Fig. 10). The Intensity normal to 
this sphere is everywhere the same and 



equal to that at P (/ say). Thus SaN 
Is equal to / x 47rOP*, and this is equ^l to 

int .*. /» If <r Is the surface 

density on the sphere, the charge e Is 
4ir(OP)" X a. The intensity at a point 

yery near the sphere is then — 4ir<r. 

This is Coulomb’s law. Thus the sphere 
sets at external points as II its charge were 
eoneentrated at the centre. Therefore 


the potential, at a point Indefinitely near 
the sphere, and therefore that of the sphere 

itself, is ^ (r is the radius). 

Capacity of a sphere * — ^The capacity Is 
the raUo Now Thus the 

capacity is r. 

Energy of a system * — Suppose a sphere 
is Initl^y uncharged and a charge, B, Is 
brought up to it in very small amounts, s. 
Suppose at any time the potential of the 
sphere were V. The work done in bring- 
ing up a charge e would be eV. The 
potential would be raised to Vi (say). 
The work in the next instalment would he 
eVi. Represented graphically we get a 
diagram as shown (Fig. 11). The total 
work done is the sum of all the vertical 



strips. If s is made very small, the sum 
of these strips approximates to the area 
OPQ, {.e. it is IBV (where £ is the total 
charge and V the final potential). The 

energy of a sphere is therefore . 

Lines and tubes of force . — A line drawn 
such that its direction at any point is in 
the direction of the intensity at that point 
is called a line of forc^e. If a tubular 
region of space be imagined as bounded 



by lines of force it may be oalM a tube 
of force or a Faraday tube. Thb import- 
ance of these tubes of force and the 
dielectric through which they pass will be 
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considered nnder electro'mometlo waves 
and Maxwell's theory. The lines of force 
from a positively charared sphere are 
shown (Fig. 12). The dotted lines are 
lines of equlpotentlal. An eqnipotential 
tine Is one which passes througn all points 
of the same potential. 

Electrometera . — ^The attracted disk elec- 
trometer (Fig. 13) consists of a metal disk, 
S, which Is supported by three fine springs. 
BO that its surface lies slightly about that 
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of a guard riug. AB. The function of this 
ring is to keep the surface density on S 
constant, and thus avoid errors usually 
connected with edges of conductors. 
Another metal disk, CD. is placed on an 
insulating stand and parallel to S. It can 
be moved nearer to S by mc^ana of a micro- 
meter screw. In using the iiAitrumcnt the 
guard ring and disk are connected to 
earth, and are thus at zero potential. The 
disk CD is connected to the conductor 
whose potential is required. The disk 
OD is moved until the disk S is in the plane 
of AB. The distance, d, between S and 
CD can be read off on the micrometer 
screw. The force, /, required to bring S 
Into the plane of AB is determined, when 
CD is absent, by placing known weights 
on S. It can be proved that if V is the 

potential of CD, V = Th^s ^ 

can be determined. 
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Qugdrant tlectromeUr , — This eleotro- 
meter was devised by Lord Kelvin and is 
extremely sensitive. In the simple form 
a light aluminium disk (called the needle) 
Is supported in a horizontal position bv a 
wire (Fig. 14). Any force tending to dis- 
place the needle is opposed by the torsion 


in this wire. A shallow metal box divided 
into four quadrants. A, B, O, D, surrounds 
the needle. Each of the quadrants is 
supported on an insulating pillar. Op- 
posite quadrants are connects together. 
When the needle is in equilibrium and the 
quadrants uncharged, it lies over the 
1 unction line between two quadrants. 
The needle is charged to a high potential. 
It still lies over the junction line as before. 
Any deflection of the needle is noted by 
the reflection of light from a small mirror 
attached to it, which reflects the light on 
to a scale. The position of the spot of 
light is observed when the needle is in 
equilibrium. If one pair of quadrants is 
put to earth and the other connected to 
the body whose potential Is required, the 
deflection of the spot of light is propor- 
tional to the potential. If the opposite 
pairs of quadrants are connected to two 
sources of potential, V, and Vt and if V« 
is that of the needle, which must be great 
compared to V, and Vt, the deflection of 
the needle is approximately proportional 
to V„(V, — V,). Thus it the deflection 
is noted for a known difference of poten- 
tial, a difference of potential producing 
any other deflection can be ascertained. 

(2) Magnetism. — It was known to the 
ancts that certain block stones. Iron ores, 
which were found at Magnesia in Asia 
Minor, possessed the power of attracting 
to themselves small pieces of iron. Such 
stones were called magnets. Several 
centuries later it was found that if a 
magnet were suspended freely by a thread, 
it always tended to set in one definite 
ositlon. One end pointed N. the other 
Thus the magnet became known as 
the lodestone or ‘ leadlng-stono.* Prac- 
tical use was made of this magnetio 
property in the formation of the compass 
needle. It was found that the needle 
! does not point directly N. and S., but in a 
magnetio meridian, making an angle, 
called the declination (q.v.), with the geo- 
graphical meridian. Burrows discovered 
that this angle changed during a voyage, 
and Halley in 1863 provedf that the 
changes in declination at sea were not due 
to the effect of neighbouring land, but to 
the magnetio properties of the earth as a 
whole. In 1544 Hartmann discovered 
that a needle pivoted to move freely in a 
vertical plane dips down towards the N. 
when magnetised by a lodestone. OUbert 
collected all magnetic phenomena then 
known into his book, Ve Magnete (1600), 
and also brought forward the conception 
of the earth as a huge magnet. Coulomb, 
with a modified torsion balance, investi- 
gated the mutual action of magnets, but 
it was left to Gauss to prove definitely that 
the law of Inverse squares held for 
magnetio forces. In 1948 Prof. P. H. S. 
Blackett directed experiments in coal- 
mines to discover whether the magnetism 
of the earth increases or decreases at lower 
levels. The primary results showed a 
decrease in Great Britain and S. Atrioa. 

Maangiic pAenomsiM. — A small pleoe of 
watoh-Bprlng or steel can be magnetised 
in the laboratory in three ways : (1) 
Method of single touch ; (2) method of 
double touch (3) electric method. 
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rur. 16a Illustrates the method <1). The 
^atch-Bppiiigr Is laid on the table* and one 
pole of a bar ma^et drawn along the 
whole length of the spring. The process 



FIG. 15a 


is repeated, always starting at the same 
end. The end at which the process starts 
has the same polarity as the pole used 
for magnetisation.. Fig. 156 represents 
method (2 ). Opposite poles of two equally 
■trong bar magnets are placed close to- 
gether in contact with the middle of the 


N S 



the poles is called the Tnaanetic caeU, It 
can easily he shown by two suspended 
magnetic that like poles repel and unlike 
poles attract each other. Thns we have 
an analogy to electrostatics. A unit pole 
is defined as that pole which, placed at 
unit distance in air from a similar pole, 
repels it with unit force. The pole is 
positive or negative according as to 
whether It is north or south seeking. Un- 
like eleotrostatlo effects, strong magnetio 
effects are observed only with iron and a 
few other materials, and also the force 
between two poles is practicaUy Inde- 
pendent of the medium between them, 
unless It be Iron. Just as electric charges 
produce elootrlo charges on conduotors in 
their neighbourhood, so a magnetio pole 
produces magnetio poles on pieces of iron 
in its neighbourhood. Thus iron filings 
cling to a pole of a magnet because polos 
are induced on each filing, and opposite 
poles of neighbouring filings cling together, 
often producing long chains. A magnetio 
pole, or a whole magnet, is the centre of a 
field of force, the intensity at any point of 
which is defined as the force that would 
be exerted on unit positive pole placed 
at that point. This force is directive, cmd 
a line drawn such that the tangent to it 
at any point is in the direction of the 
magnetio force is called a lino of magnetio 
force. The form of these can easily be 
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spring, and then drawn apart towards 
opposite, ends of the spring. This is 
repeated several times. The electrical 
method is of great practical importance. 
If a wire is wound around a piece of soft 
iron and a current is passed through the 
wire, the soft Iron becomes highly magnet- 
ised. In practice, the soft Iron is in the 
shape of a large horse shoe. To produce 
a permanent bar magnet a piece of steel 
is placed across the ends of tills large 
horse shoe and the current Is passed 
through the wire for several short periods. 
The bar magnet is taken away at right 
angles to the surface where contact is 
made. A horse-shoe magnet Is made in 
much the same way. The degree of mag- 
netisation acquired by a piece of st^l 
depends upon the strength of the magnet 
need in the process. But in every case 
there is a limit to the magnetisation pro- 
duced. The steel is then said to bo 
tatMTuied, The magnetisation of a piece 
^ steel may be destroyed by strongly 
hegting, or by violent usuage. A bar 
nuumet when suspended tends to point N. 
and 8 . *^6 end pointing N. is called the 
north seeking, or simply the north pole, 
and .the otter end Is called the south 
seeking or south pole. The line iolning 


FIG. 16a 


seen for a combination of magnets, by 
placing the combination under a sheet of 
glass and sprinkling filings on the glass. 
On tapping the glass the flings arrange 
themselves along the lines of force. Figs. 
16a and 166 show the shape of these lines 
for a single bar magnet and two magnets 
respectively. 



FIG. 166 


Variation of maanelic force with dis- 
faRce.-^Qau6s showed that the force due 
to a magnetic nole varied as the inverse 
square of the distance. Suppose a mag- 
netic needle, AB, is placed at O, at which 
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point there is an Intensity, F (Fig. 17), in 
an east and west direction. Let NS be 
the magnetic meridian at O. and H the 
horlzonta) component of the earth’s field 



at O. Let B be the angle which AB makes 
with NS. If m is the atren^h of each 
pole, the horizontal force on it due to the 
earth is Ilm, aud if 22 be the distance 
between the poles, the couple duo to the 
earth is 2m2H sin 9. Similarly, the couple 
due to F is 2Fml cos 6. Thus we get that 
H tan 0 =» F. 2ml is called the moTnerUt 
M, of the maffnet. Assu!?!©, the time 
being, the law of inverse square. Let AB 
(Fig. 18) ho a small magne^ of length 22 
and pole strength m. Consider the 



Intensity Fi at a point D in AB produced 
at a distance r from C, the centre of AB. 
IT m _ m ^mt(r^-2)*- (r-2)*] 

' (r-2)« (r4-2)* (r-2)«(r + 2)* ' 

Neglecting terms Involving 2* this becomes 
Fx =» (where M *= 2m2, the magnetic 

moment of AB). Now consider the inten- 
sity at E a point on the normal to AB nt 
C. The forces duo to tho poles act along 
AE and EB respectively. The resultant 
acts through E parallel to AB. The value 
of the intensity is 

2m AO 2m 1 M 

^•“(AEy* • AE^'r' + f* • (r*-f 2«)**" 

neglecting terms In - 

If wo had assumed that the intensity var- 
ied inversely as the nth power of the dis- 
tance, we should have had Fi -» and 


testing 

tho intensities at D and E with a magnet- 
ised needle, it is found that F, «= 2Fi, and 
therefore the law of inverse squares holds. 
This proof Is duo to Gauss. 

Interaction of magnets , — It has just been 
shown that the Intensity at a point, F 
(Fig. 19), due to a small magnet, AD, is 
21M^ 

where r = GF. Suppose is the 

moment of a small magnet, CD, whose 
centre is at F. If CD Is deflected through 

G F 


A B CD 

FIG. 19 

an angle 9, the couple acting on it is 

obviously C ^ sin 9 (from the above 

deflection of a needle in Fig. 17). The 
force which AB exerts on the pole m‘ at C 

is The force on the polo ( — m*> 

at D Is - Thus the total force 

of translation is 

Neglecting squares and higher powers of 

2, this reduces to F = Thus the 

r* 

couples vary inversely as tho cube of r, 
whilst the forces of translation vary as the 
fourth power of r. By similar processes 
other positions of AB and CD may bo 
investigated. 

Magnetic potential . — Tho dlfferonoe in 
magnetic potential between two points is 
defined as tho quantity of work required 
to ctirry unit positive pole from one point 
to the other. The potential at a point is 
tho work required to bring a unit pole up 
from infinity to that point. It can be 
shown just as in the case of an electric 
charge that the potential dne to a polo m 

is"*. 

r 



PoierUidl due to a magnet , — ^Let AB be 
the magnet with centre O (Fig. 20) ; Q 
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be the point distant r from C and (So^ »• 9* 
^rbxiB the potential at Q due to m at A Is 

that due to — m at B is - 

Thus the potential, V, due to the whole 
magnet is 


^ ” ’"(aQ B^q) ” “(r + I < 


COS d 
2ml cos d 


M cos 0 


r — I cos r* f • 

Magnetic induction . — Magnetic sub- 
stances like Iron become magnetised under 
the influence of maCTctio force. If a 
north pole were placed near a bar of iron, 
a south pole would be Induced on the end 
of the bar nearer the pole. Attraction 
would take place, and the bar of iron 
would move into a stronger part of the 
field. If the bar were of bismuth, a north 
pole would be Induced on the end nearer 
the pole and the bar would tend to move 
into the weaker parts of the field. Iron 
is said to be Sk paramagnetUi substance and 
bismuth a dtamcignetic substance. The 
magnetisation induced on the bar is 
measui^ by the resulting magnetic 
moment. The intensity of magneiisaimn 
is the magnetic moment per unit volume. 
Soft iron becomes more strongly magnet- 
ised than steel, t.e. it is more susceptible to 


their axes in divers directions. When a 
magnetlo force is applied, more and more 
of the molecules sot so that their axes 
point in the same direction. Contiguous 
poles of the magnets neutralise each other 
except at the ends. Thus we have mag- 
netic poles at the ends, and obviously the 
slight elongation which Is observed when 
a bar is magnetised should be expected. 
Ewing has modified and Improved Weber’s 
theory to a large extent. Magnetlo 
saturation is obtained when all the mole- 
cules point in the same direction. 
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magnetisation than steel. SuscepHtfUity 
Is measured by the ratio of the Intensity 
of magnetisation to the magnetic field. 
This maimetic field is that field actually 
within the bar. If a narrow crevasse 
(Fig. 21) were cut in the* Iron perpen- 
dicularly to the magnetising field H, the 
force on a unit positive pole placed in this 
crevasse Is defined as the magnetic induc- 
tion» B. It can be proved that B H + 
4^1, where I Is the Intensity of magnetisa- 
tion. Therefore B = H(l + 47rK) (where 
K is the susceptibility). The ratio of 
the magnetic Induction in the iron to the 
magnetlo field is called the magnetic 
permeability, ft, 

.*. M 1 + 4tK. 

If a bar of iron Is placed in a magnetic 
field, which is gradually increased in 
intensity from zero, it is found that the 
relation between B and H, when plotted, 
gives a curve such as OA (Fig. 22). When 
the magnetlo force Is reduced, the relation 
between B and H does not give the curve 
AO, but another curve such as ADC. In 
fact, the iron may be taken through a 
cycle such as ADCEA. The name of 
hysteresis has been given to this pheno- 
menon. The iron seems to retain its 
induction. 

Theories of magnetisaHon. — ^Weber sug- 
gested that an Iron bar consists of a v€»t 
number of magnetised molecules. When 
ft is unmagnetised, these molecules have 


Terrestrial Tnaynetism . — The declination 
can be foimd by suspending a magnet and 
thus finding the direction of the magnetic 
meridian. If the direction of the geo- 
graphical meridian is known at the place 
of experimeut, the declination Is easily 
determined. The dip is found by means 
of an Instrument called the dip circle. 
This in essence is a magnetised needle 
suspended so as to revolve freely about a 
horizontal axis. The angle of dip, t.e. the 
angle the needle makes with the horizontal, 
is read olT on a circular scale. For the 
corrections to bo applied in the use of the 
dip circle and declinometer, the reader 
should refer to larger works. 

To find H . — We know that a bar 

magnet produces a field of Intensity 

at a point end on to it, and at a distance 
r. Thus a compass needle will be de- 
flected through an angle e, where 
2M 

^ = H tan e, if placed at the point. 

Thus wo have one relation between H and 
M. If now the bar magnet Is suspended 
so as to bo in a horizontal position and it 
is allowed to oscillate, its period can be 

proved to be 27r \/ (whore k Is the 

moment of inertia of the magnet). Thus 
we have a second relation between M and 
H, if the period la accurately determined. 
Thus we can find M and H. The dip and 
the declination and H are now known. 
It Is then eaay to determine the vertloal 
component of the earth's field and the 

total intensity I (say). For I « ^ ^ 

g rhere i is the dip) and V - I sin i «« 
tani. 
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(3) CURBENT KlECTRIOITT. — AbOUt 
1786 Galyani notlcod that the leg of a frog 
cODtraotod under the influence of a dis- 
charge from an electrical machine. He 
thought that It was due to some property 
of the animal. In 1 800 V olta showed that 
this was not so, and also invented a pile 
known bv his name. It consists of a 
series of Uttle disks of zinc, copper, and 
paper moistened with brine, placed one 
on top of the other, starting with zinc and 
finishing with copper. This is really a 
primitive primary battery. Faraday was 
the first to show that the current got from 
such a pile is the same as an electrostatic 
current, save that the former is a huge 
quantity of electricity driven under a 
small difference of potential, wliilst the 
latter is generally a small quantity of 
electricity driven under a very largo 
difference of potential. 

Electric c^ls. — See Cell, Voltaic. 

Magnetic effects of a current . — In 1820 
GSrsted discovered that a compass needle 
was deflected when brought near to a wire 
through which a current is passing. This 
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showed that the current gave rise to a 
magnetic field surrounding the wire. The 
following rule of Ampdro gives the 
direction of deflection of the compass 
needle. Imagine yourself swimming in 
the wire In the direction of the current 
and with your face towards the compass 
needle. Then the north pole of the 
needle will be deflected towards your left 
hand. Ampere and Weber experimented 
on coils, and showed that they acted like 
motets of the same shape and size os 
the cofls, and of suitable strength. Thus, 
a long helical coil, called a solenoid, when 
suspended so as to swing freely, sets, when 
a current Is passed through it, like a 
magnet of the same length and shape. 
As the length of the solenoid Is shortened, 
the length of the equivalent bar magnet 
is shortened also. Thus, when wo have 
one single turn of wire, the equivalent 
magnet is a disk magnetised perpendicu- 
larly to its plane. Such a disk is called a 
magnkie shell. If this single coll is held 
80 wat its face is perpendicular to the line 
of sight, and if the current appears to 
pass round the coil in the clockwise 
diction, then that face will have south- 
seeking polarity (Fig. 23). The opposite 
fooe .will have north -seeking polarity. 
This relation between a magnetic shell 
and a coil carrying a current holds for a 
coil of any shape and size, the equivalent 
shell being of the same size and form as 
the ooll and having its edge coincident 
with the wire carrying the current. It 
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has been seen that the effect of a bar 
magnet at external points depends on its 
moment. The strength of a shell Is 
defined as the magnetic moment per unit 
area. The electro-magnetic unit of current 
can be defined as that current which is 
equivalent to a magnetic shell of unit 
strength. If two circular coils carrying 
currents are placed parallel to each other 
it is obvious that they will attract each 
other if the currents flow in the same 
direction, and repel if they flow In opposite 
directions. It has been shown that the 
potential of a magnet of moment, M, is 

^ ^ (where & is the angle which the 

magnetic axis makes with the line joining 
the point and the centre of the magnet). 
Let S bo the strength of a shell, ue. 
magnetic moment, per unit area. Then 
V, the potential at a point, is equal to 

^ ^ (where o is the area). But 

^ is the solid angle subtended at the 

point by the shell. Thus V = Sn (where 
n is the solid angle). Wo defined the 
unit current as equivalent to a shell of 
unit strength. Thus the magnetic poten- 
tial due to a coll carrying a current, c, 
at a point is V = cn. Consider a point, 

P, very near the plane of the coil on the 
side which has north-seeking polarity, and 

Q, a point on the opposite side of the plane. 
The solid angle subtended at P by the 
coil, or its equivalent shell, is 27r, and that 
at Q is — 27r. Therefore the difference 
of potential between P and Q Is inc. Thus 
the work done In taking u unit pole from 
P to Q by a path around the edge of the 
shell is inc. If there were a shell actually 
in place of the coil, we should have to 
finish the circuit by passing from P to Q 
through a hole in the shell, and the werk 
already done would bo reversed, making 
the total work zero. In the actual case, 
there is air between P and Q, and thus 
tliero Is no discontinuity of force. Thero- 
ftire, since P and Q are very close together, 
the work from Q to P Is negligible. Thus 
the work done in taking unit positive 
magnetic pole around a circuit once Is 

ItC. 
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Force inside a solenoid . — Let a unit 
positive magnotlo polo be taken along 
PQ (Fig. 241 parallel to and inside the 
solenoid. Then let It be brought out per- 
pendloularly to PQ between the ooils 
along QR. then along RS parallel to OP, 
and finally along SP, through the ooiU, 
back to P. The work done for each turn 
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ot wire is 4frc ; thus, If there are n turns 
in unit length, the work done Is Me (where 
I =i PQ). The lines of force due to a 
solenoid are similar to those of a magnet, 
except that instead of ending at the poles 
they pass inside the coil. Thus the lines 
are crowded Inside the coil, whereas If the 
coil is long, the number in the region of 
RS is small ; thus the work done from 
R to S can he neglected. There Is no 
work done along QIl and SP because 
these lines are normal to the lines of force. 
Therefore, if H is the intensity Inside the 
solenoid HZ is the work done along PQ 
and is equal to 4Trnc/. Thus H = inne. 

Force due to straight current . — Suppose 
the current is Mowing along nn infinite 
straight wire of which AB (Fig. 25) is a 
portion. Imagine a circle drawn around 
AB, and a unit po.sitive polo taken around 
this circle. The lines of force surrounding 
AB are circles, since the magnetic field of 
the equivalent shell is perpendicular to 
the surface. The plane of these ctrclas is 
perpendicular to AB. The work done in 
traversing the <‘iicle 
DEF with the unit pole 
is 47 tc. The intensity 
H is constant around 
the path since DEF is 
a hno of force, 'Thus 
the work done is 
also 2jrrII. Therefore 
2c 

ri = ^ (where r is the 

radius of the circle). 
The electro -magnetic 
unit of current has been 
defined as that current 
flowing in a coil which 
has an equivalent mag- 
netic shell of unit 
strength. It may also 
he defined, in a more 
practical form, as that 
current which, flowing in unit length 
of wire bent Into an arc eff unit radius, 
exerts Unit mechanical force on a unit 
positive magnetic polo placed at the 
centre of the arc. Thus the force at 
the centre of a circular coil of radius, 
2irC 

r. Is and is perpendicular to the 

plane of the coll. It can be shown that 
the force at a point P on the normal 
to the coil, through the centre O, is 

Oalwmometera. — The Tuagnetic force 
produced by currents may be used to 
measure the Intensity of the current. 
This was at one time done by means of a 
tangent galvanometer, which consists of 
a circular coll of wire placed with Its plane 
in the magnetic meridian. If the mag- 
netic field is not wholly that duo to the 
earth, the plane of the coil must contain 
the resultant magnetic force. At the 
c^tre of the coll there is a short magnet 
Wmch can turn freely about a vertical 
axis. When no current is in the coll, the 
magnet will have ite axis in the plane of 
the coil. A current in the coll produces 
a field at its centre at right hnglcs to the 
elene of the coil, let this field be Qe 


ns 
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(where c Is the current). G is called the 
galvarhometer constant. Thus, If H Is the 
magnetic intensity at the centre of the 
field when no current is in the coil, the 
resultant has oomponente Gc perpen- 
dicular to the coll and II parallel to it. We 
have already proved that in such a case 
the mtignet will be deflected through an 

angle e, where tan ^ Thus wo see 

that the current is proportional to tan B. 
Hence the name tangent galvanometer. 
One type of tangent galvanometer has a 
long thin pointer atiachod to the magnet 
and perpendicular to it. This pointer 
moves over a horizontal circular scaJo, and 
thus 6 can be read off at once by reading 
off the deflection of the pointer. This 
simple type of galvanometer Is now 
obsolete. It Is obvious, however, that if 
H Ls decreased, the galvanometer is more 
sensitive. Thus a sensitive galvanometer 
(devised by Lord Kelvin) carries a control 
magnet above the coil which can be ad- 
justed to make the field of force at the 
centre of the coil a minimum when no 
current Is passing in the coil. Also the 
magnet consists of a few strips of mag- 
netised watch spring fixed on the back of 
a small mirror W'hich is sns])pnfled by a 
fibre of silk so as to hang with its piano 
vertical. The angle 0 Is measured by 
noting the deflection of the image of a spot 
of a light reflected from the 
mirror on to a graduated scale. 

Tho sensitiveness of a tangent 
galvanometer may also bo in- 
creased by using It in an astatic 
manner. Two small magnets / Mic | 
are hung, as shown in Fig. 26, I ^ | * } 
from the same silk fibre so that V I ^ 
their axes are In opposite direo- 
tions. Each magnet is the 
centre of a coil. These coils 
are In the same plane, and 
arranged in series such that the 
currents in them are in oppo- 
site directions, it is obvious 
that the restoring couple on 
this system due to H is very 
small, because the effect on 
one magnet neutralises that on the other, 
whilst that due to the force arising from 
the current is very great. 

Sirw. galvanometer . — ^Tlils is similar in 
arrangement to the common tangent 
galvanometer first descrihod. The coil 
is first placed in the magnetic meridian. 
Tho magnet will also point in this di^ec• 
tion. A current is now passed through 
the coil and tho magnet defiecsted. 
plane of the coil is now rotate until It 
contains tho direction of the magnetlo axis 
in its deflected position. If ^ la the angle 
of deflection of tho magnet. It is easy to 

show that tho current c ^ sin 4, Heuoe 

the name sine galvanometer, ifiiis inatru- 
ment is now also obsolete. 

D'Araonml galnanometer. — lA this gal- 
vanometer the coil carrying tge current 
moves whilst the magnet is fixed. The 
coil consists of a number of tu^s of fine 
wire. It is suspended by very fine metaJ 
wires which also serve to convey the 





FIG. 26 
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current to the coil. The coil moves 
between the poles of a borse^shoe magnet, 
and the field Is Intensified by a fixed 
cylinder of soft Iron inside the coll. When 
a current passes through the coll It tends 
to place itself so os to include as many 
tubes of Induction as possible, i.e. it tends 
to place itself at right angles to the lines 
of magnotio induotion. The motion of 
the coll is resisted by the torsion of the 
wire. Equilibrium is attained when the 
couple due to torsion just balances that 
due to the coil’s tendency to turn. It can 
be proved that In such a state the current 
kO 

C is equal to (where $ is the deflec- 
tion, /r is a constant, B is the magnetic 
induction, A the area of the coil and n 
is thj number of turns of the coll). A 
mirror Is attached to the coil, so that e 
can be determined with accuracy by the 
method already mentioned for the sensi- 
tive tangent ^Ivanometer or a light 
pointer Is attuned to the coll. 

Ballistic oatvanoTneier . — A tangent gal- 
vanometer may be used to measure the 
total quantity of electricity passing if the 
time taken for it to pass Is very short, if 
0 Is tlie throw of the magnet, i.e. the fli-st 
deflection produced after the electricity 
has passed, It can be mathc- 

uiatlcally tliat Q, the quantity of elec- 
tricity passed through the coil, is equal to 
Til 

sin (where T is the period of swing 

of the magnet, H the intensity at the 
centre whoa no current is in the coll, and 
G the galvanometer constant). It should 
be noticed that for the simple tangent 

? :alvanometcr it has been proved that the 
orce at the centre of the coll when imit 

ciurent passea In it is This is, there- 

fore, equal to G. 

Soft iron instruments . — Soft iron electro 
magnetic iiistnunents may bo used in 
cases where a higli degree of accuracy is 
not needed. Many types are in gcucral 
use, but the general principle on which 
they are all based is that a piece of soft 
Iron when placed in a magnetic field which 
is not uniform tends to move from weak 
to strong portions of the field. In most 
instruments the piece of iron is flat and is 
egg'Shaped, and is made so that it can bo 
just inside a coll of wire ; w’hen a current 
is passed through the coil, the iron is 
BUCKed furtdier into the coil, and wheu the 
current is less, the iron tends to fall to its 
normal state. Tho moving portion has 
the pointer of the Instrument fixed to It, 
and it is controlled by small weights ; tho 
instrument has to bo carefully fixed .so 
that it is exactly upright, otherwise it will 
not register truly. A more accurate typo 
Otsoft Iron Instrument is described under 
Elrotric Oinruii' — Measurement of alter- 
nating currents. 

Bleiptro?notive force and resistance . — 
When on electric ourront flows along a 
wire we conceive that electricity is passing, 
and thus the ends of the wire must bo 
maintained at a permanent difference of 
potential. This difference ot potential is 
called electromotive foice (E,M.P,). The 


electromotive force between two points is 
thus defined as the work which must he 
done in convoying unit quantity of elec- 
tricity from one point to the other, against 
the electric force. Wo have already de- 
fined the electro-magnetic unit of current. 
The electro-magnet quantity is that 
quantity of electricity conveyed past a 
I>oint by an electro-magnetic unit of 
current in unit time. Tho electro- 
magnetic unit of electromotive force Is 
thiLS defined as the difference of potential 
which must exist between two points when 
unit work is done in conveying unit 
olcctro-magnetic quantity In unit time. 
The practical unit of E.M.F. is tho volt, 
w'hich is 10’’ times the electro -magnetic 
unit. Tho practical unit of current is the 
ami)ere, which is one-tenth of the electro- 
magnetic unit. In 1827 Dr. Ohm found 
that the current strength In a wire is pro- 
portioned to the applied E.M.F. Ohm 
verified this by showing that along a 
homogeneous linear conductor the rate of 
fall of potential is constant. If C is tho 
current and K tho electromotive force, 
then by Ohm’s law c = fcE (where A: is a 
constant, and known as the conductivity 
of tho conductor). In other terms 


R 


(where R Is a constant, called the 


resistance of the conductor, which only 
depends on the nature, dimensions, and 
temp, of tho conductor). It became 
possible at once to measure two resist- 
ances by applying the same electromotive 
force and comparing tho currents pro- 
duced. Tho unit of resistance must 
evidently be defined as the resistance in 
which unit E.M.F. produces unit current. 
If electro -magnetic units of E.M.F. and 
current are employed, the electro- 
magnetic unit of resistance follows. If 
practical units are employed, viz. the volt 
and ampere, then the practical unit of 
resistance, called the ohm, follows. The 
ohm is 10* times tho electro -magnetic 
unit. 

liesistancea in serirs . — Suppose AB, 
Cl) (Fig. 27) are a nuuiber of conductors 
joined together in series, the potential of 


B E f 
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tl»e end B will be the siiiiie as that of C, 
that of J) the same as that of E, and so on. 
Let El, Ej, etc., bo the potential differ- 
ences betw'eeii the ends of tho different 
conductors, ri, r, their resistances, Tho 
current, c, must bo the same for all, since 
electricity does not ac<;uniulato. Therefore 


El ^ El 


If R is the effec- 


Ti r* 

tive resistance of the combination, then 
c ^ where E Ei -h Ei • . , Thus 


cR (fi 4- Tt -f r, -f .)e, R = r, 


fid r, I- . . . 
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B€8ista7\ces in parallel or multiple arc . — 
Suppose the beginninsrs of all the oon* 
duotors were Joined toeretber and all their 
ends (F1 k« 28). They are then said to bo 
in multiple arc. The current, c, flowing 
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along HA and In at A, must equal 
Cx + Ci + • • ‘f the sum of the currents 
In the conductors ACB, ADB, etc. Now 
B E 

Cl— , C| — and so on, since the 

ri r t 

potential difference between tho ends Is 
the same for all the branches, .*.c «= 

< + r. + r,; 


\ri r, r* J R 
effecUve resistance of tho whole com- 


bination. Thus ^ ^ ^ ^ + . . . 

jK, t*i ff r% 

KirchoJj*a laws enable us to apply our 
results to any complex network of con- 
ductors. They are: (1) The algebraic 
gum of the currents which meet at any point 
is zero. (2) In any closed circuit the 
algebraic sum of the products of the current 
and resistance in each of the conductors in 
the circuit is equal to the E.M.F, in the 
circuit. 

Wheatstone^s bridge . — Wheatstone made 
use of a combination, which goes by his 
name, to determine the ratio of reststances. 
Suppose the circuit of a voltaic cell 
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branches off at A (Fig. 29) into two amis, 
ABC and ADO, as shown, which rejoin at 
0. Let the current flow from A to C. Con- 
sider a point, B, in the arm of C. Its 
potential, Vb, must be intermediate be- 
tween the potential Va. at A and Vc at C. 
rnie potential In the arm ADO gradual^ 
tells from Va to Vo as we pass from A to 0. 
Thus there must be some point, D, where 
the potential is the same as that at B. If 
DOW B and D were Joined to the terminals 
of a galvanometer, no ourreirt would flow 
In it. When this is the case, let Ci be the 


current in ABC, and c, that In ADC. Let 
», q. r, 8 be the resistances of the parts AB, 
BO, CD, DA respectively. By Ohm’s 
law, Va — Vb = pci, Vb — Vc = qci, Va - 
Vd s» rc„ and Vd — Vo — scj. 

. Va — Vb p , Va — Vd r 
* ‘ Vb - Vo ” q Vi> - Vo 5 

but Vb — Vd, since there is no current 

through the galvanometer. Thus ^ 


Thus if the ratio ^ and tho resistance, r, is 
q 

known, we can find s. There are two lab- 
oratory instruments based on these prin- 
ciples, the metre bridge and the post-olllce 
box. In the metro-bridge a long, thin, uni- 
form wire, AB, Is stretched alongside a scale 
(Fig. 30). Tho ends are soldered to thick 
copper bars. AH and BD, of negligible re- 
sistance. GE is another thick copper bar. 
A known resistance, R, Is placed In the gap 
HG, and the unknown resistance, S, in gap 
ED. A galvanometer Is connected to tlie 
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copper bar, EG (at F), on~the one hand, 
and to a movable jookoy, C, on tho other. 
The bars AH and BD are connected to the 
terminals of a battery. The movable 
jockey, G, is moved along tho wire until 
no deflection of the galvanometer is 
noticed. We have then the relation that 
R^reristonceof AC i, the wire is uni- 
28 resistance of BC 

form the ratio of the resistances of AC 
and BC is equal to tho ratio of their 
lengths, wlilch can bo road off. A modi- 
fleation of this bridge has been devised 
by Carey Foster for accimate work. In 
the post-otfleo box the resistances p, q, and 
r are all arranged in a box. The arrange- 
ment is shown In Fig. 31. A number of 
brass blocks are connected together. In- 
side the box, by carefully adjusted resist- 
ance coils of various values. By inserting 
a plug between adjacent brass blocks, tho 
resistance that was connecting those 
blocks is thus cut out. In tlio actual 
arrangement tho resistances of: the amui 
AC and CB are such that p may be made 
10 or 100 times as great as ^ and vice 
versa, Tho resistance in the arm AD may 
be made anything from 1 ohm to 10,000 
ohms. The unknown resistance Is Inserted 
between B and D, the galvanometer be- 
tween D and 0* and the battery between 
A and B. Both the galvanometer con- 
neotion and the bi^tery connection can be 
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made or broken by means of the keys Ki 
and Kt respectively. When no current 
flows In the galvanometer, when Ka and 
Ki are pressed down in the order named, 

the relation ^ holds. Thus S can be 
Q s 



Hh 
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found with considerable accuracy. The 
resistance of a galvanometer can be found 
by inserting it in the arm BD Instead of S. 
No galvanometer Is then used in the arm 
DC, and the resistance r is adjusted until 
the galvanometer deflection remains un- 
changed when Ki is opened and closed. 
The usual relation holds, wh^**e the un- 
known resistance, S, is that of the galvano- 
meter. With moving coll instruments, 
however, it is better to clamp the coil of 
the galvanometer under test, place it in 
the arm BD and measure its resistance in 
the usual way with the aid of a second 
galvanometer in the arm DO. The resist- 
ance of a cell also can be found by placing 
it instead of S in BD and removing the bat- 
tery in the arm BA. 


PLUG KEY 



The Potentiometer is one of the best 
methods of comparing or measuring poten- 
tial differences or electromotive forces. 
It possesses throe main advantages over 
any other method, namely : (n) it is a 
* zero * method, i.e. one in which no de- 
flection has to bo observed ; (b) in measur- 
ing 'the E.M.F. of batteries no current is 
taken from them ; hence the true E.M.F. 
may be found ; and (c) as no current 
passes through the galvo and battery it 
gives the accurate measurement of current 
and resistance facilitating the verltioatlon 
of the aconracy of ammeters and volt- 
meters. In Its simplest form the potentio- 
meter (see Fig. 32) consists of seven wires 


of manganin or platino-lridlum, each 1 
metre in length, the wires being joined In 
series by thick copper strips. The 
potentiometer wire is connected in series to 
indicate any fluctuations in the current 
during the test. A standard cell (1-434 
volts) is connected to the end A; the 
negative terminal being joined through a 
galvo (G) a reslstauco (K) to the sliding 
contact (K) which is placed 143-4 cm* 
from A : the difference of potential pro- 
duced by the battery between A and K 
tends to send a current through the circuit 
A G R K while the E.M.F. of the standard 
cell tends to drive current in the opposite 
direction, and by adjusting the current in 
the potentiometer the P.D. between A and 
K can be made to equal the E.M.F. of the 
standard cell, and under these conditions 
no oiurent will flow in the standard cell 
circuit and no deflection of the galvo will 
be produced ; such a condition is effected 
by adjusting the jockey X. When this 
condition of balance is obtained, tbe 
resistance (R) Is removed to obtain greater 
selectivity, and X further adjusted to ob- 
tain no movement of the galvo. It Is 
clear that the P.D. between A and K is 
then 1*434 volts, wliich corresponds to 
0*01 volt per cm. length of AK. 

Specific resistance . — Imagine a cube of 
the substance whose edge is 1 cm. The 
resistance between opposite faces of this 
cube is called the spccilic resistance of the- 
substance. It is obvious from tho rela- 
tion between resistances in parallel that 
the resistance of a wire varies inversely as 
its cross section. 



Comparison of electromotive forces . — 
Eleclroiaotive forces may be compared 
electrostaticaliy by moans of a quadrant 
electrometer. A more useful method is 
the potentiometer method, based on the 
application of Ohm’s law. A long thin 
wire, AB, of high resistance is stretched by 
ttie side of a scale (Fig. 33). A constant 
current is passed tlirough the wire by 
means of a battery, B. Tbe potential 
falls gradually and evenly along AB if the 
v^ire is uniform. Thus if the cell to be 
tested, whose E.M.F. must be lees than 
that of B, is connected os showu, a point 
such as P will bo found, which will glvo 
with A a difference of potential equal to- 
tho E.M.F. of the cell. There will wen be 
no current in the galvanometer when the 
key K* is pressed. Suppose Q was the 
point found for tho cell £', at which no- 
current flowed in the galvanometer. Sup- 
pose K is the point found for a standard 
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cell of known E.M.F. <E*)» then the ratio 
of the £^.F. of the unknown cell iR to 
that of the standard as AQ : AR. Thus 
we can find the unknown E.M.F. By 
means of a three-way key, K^KK*, the 
standard cell can be quickly changed for 
the unknown. The older typo of standard 
ceU used in those experiments was the 
Clark cell. It consists essentially of mer- 
cury in contact with a paste of mercury 
eolphate, on which rests a solution of zinc 
sulphate, kept saturated by the presence 
of crystals of the salt. In this solution 
dips an amalgamated rod of pure zinc. A 
platinum wire dipping into the mercury 
forms the positive pole of the cell. Now- 
adays a Weston standard cell la more often 
used. This is generally similar to the 
Clark cell, but the zinc sulphate is re- 
placed by cadmium sulphate and the zinc 
rod by an amalgam of cadmium. A 
Btorage cell, or accumulator, is usually 
<iised for the pmpose of obtaining a current. 
This is described under Eleotrolisis. 

Healing effects of electric currents. — The 
conversion of energry from an electrical 
form Into that of heat takes place when 
current flows through a conductor, the 
incandescent lamp being a particular ex- 
ample, in which cose approximately 95 
er cent of the power is dissipated into 
eat and only 5 per cent converted to 
light energry. The power, in watts, ab- 
sorbed by a circuit is the product of the 
current in amps, and the voltage in volts. 
This may be expressed by the expression 
W = El. The energy, in joules, ab- 
sorbed by this circuit in t secs. =» El ~ 
I*Rf, since 1 Joule 1 watt second. If 
no mechanical work is done, all this 
•energy is transformed into heat, and in so 
•doing a certain amount of energy Is ex- 
pended. There is a relation between 
energy expended and heat produced, and 
the relation is such that if 4 • 2 x 10’ ergs., 
i.e. 4 -2 joules, of work are done, a quan- 
tity of heat is developed sufficient to raise 
1 grm. of water 1 centigrade degree. This 
is kpown os the calorie or metric unit. 
The Brit, thermal unit is the Brit, heat 
unit, and is the quantity of heat required 
to raise 1 lb. of water through 1 * B'ahron- 
heit, and is equivalent to 778 ft. /lb. of 
work. r Rf Is measured in Joules, 

hence the quantity of heat (IT) developed 
in t secs, in a circuit of which the resistance 
Is R ohms and the current I amps, is given 

by : H = 0-24 I*R< calories. This 

is known as Joule 's law, and the heating 
effect as Joulo'r effect. The law may be 
expressed In v ords as follows. The heat 
venerated in a simple circuit Is propor- 
‘ tlonal to the product of the square of the 
<narront ar the resistance, and the time in 
fiec, dur»ag which the current continues 

to flO/v. 

T.iermo-electridty. — Seebeck found In 
1821 that If a circuit consisting of two dis- 
similar metals be taken and the jimctions 
kept at different temps., a permanent cur- 
rent will flow in the circuit. The two 
metals are said to form a thermocouple, 
AUd the Seebeck eflect is now widely used 
<or the measurement ot temp. In 1834 
Peltier found that when a current was 


passed across a Junction of two disslmUar 
metals reversible heating effects occur. 
Heat is evolved when the current passes 
one way across the junction and absorbed 
when it passes in the opposite way. This 
la called the Peltier effect. From mathe- 
matical reasoning we should expect that If 
a circuit were made of two dissimilar 
metals and one junction were kept at a 
constant temp., the E.M.F. in the circuit 
should increase as the temp, of the other 
junction increased. It is found, however, 
that as the temp, of tlie second Junotion 
is gradually raised, the E.M.F. increases 
to a certain limit, then dooreasos again, 
and is finally reversed. Lord Kelvin 
found that when a current flows along a 
wire of which the temp, varies from pmnt 
to point, heat is liberated at a given point 
in the wire when the current is flowing In 
one direction, and absorbed when the cur- 
rent is in the opposite direction. This 
reversible heating effect is known as the 
Thomson effect, and can be applied to ex- 
plain the discrepanoy alluded to above. 
For a fuller account of the Peltier and 
Thomson effects and their mathematical 
treatment, the reader should consult 
standard works on electricity. 



FIG. 34 


(4) ELECTItO-MAGNKTIO iNDUCmON.-— 
Faraday wtis the first to discover the 
phenomenon of electro-magnetic luduoUon. 
The following are practically the same ex- 
periments that Faraday performed. T^e 
a cylindrical coil consisting 6f many turns 
of fine wire wound on a hoQow reel (Fig. 
34). Connect the ends of fthe ooll to a 
delicate galvanometer. Brifig the K. pole 
of a magnet rapidly towards pne end of tha 
spiral. Tho needle of the galvanometer 
will bo deflected in one dh^tion. hjfow 
suddenly withdraw the i4agnot again. 
The needle Is deflected In i the opposite 
direction. It can he seen that the defleo- 
tion is not permanent, but only takes 
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place Just as lines of force are belne Intro- 
duced luto, OP taken away from, tne coil. 
It can be shown that the current induced 
is also proportional to the rate at which the 
maernet is introduced. Now, instead of 
the magnet, use a coll wound on a thin 
cylinder through which a steady primary 
mirrcnt is flowing. It will bo seen that 
when this primary coil is Introduced deflec- 
tion of the galvanometer needle takes 
place, nnd when it in withdrawn n deflec- 
tion in the opposite direction occurs. It 
can also be noted that a current la induced 
in the coil, which Js called the secondary 
coil, in the same direction as the primary 
current whenever the number of tubes tif 
magnetic Induction threading the second- 
ary circuit is diminished, and in the con- 
trary direction If the number is Increased. 
Thus attraction will occur between the 
coils when the tubes are diminishing, that 
is, when the primary coil is being removed, 
and repulsion when it is being brought 
nearer the secondary coil. Thus the in- 
duced current is such that It tends to sti>p 
the motion producing it. Tliis is I.en//s 
law* Faraday, from the result of his ex- 
periments, explained the action of Arugo’s 
disk. I’his consists of a compass needle 
placed above a horizontal copper lii.dv 
which la i-otating in its own plane. 11 is 
found that the needle moves with the 
disk. Faraday fctatbd that liy tiie motion 
of the disk relative to the ntjedle, eddv 
currents were induO/Cd in the disk, and 
these were such that they tended to stop 
the relative motion of the needle and 
disk. Thus the needle Js dragged around 
with the disk. It is found that currents 
are TJroduccd in the second iirv coil when 
the current in the primary coil is suddenly 
stopped or commenced. Faraday showed 
experimentally with his apparatus that, 
the induced current in the secondary coil 
is proportional to the rate of change of the 
number of tubes of force thrcmling the 
coll. It lias been proved matliematiculb 
and demonstrated cxpiTimentally that 
the. induced lO.M.F. av the rate ot decrease 
of the tut»cs of magnetic induction thread- 
ing the secondary coil, 

CoeMcicnts of induction. — The miriiher 
of tubes C)f magnetic induction which 
thit*ad a circuit w'hen unit current is 
flowing round it is called the coeflicient of 
Belf-induotlon of the circuit. It is obvious 
that when tlie cuiTCUt Is stopiUHl, these 
tubes suddenly dmifnish. A current i-> 
tbou Induced in the primary coil itself sncli 
that it tends to prolong tho primary cur- 
rent. When the curroiit is started the 
induced current in the primary coil tends 
to prevent the current starting. The 
number of lubes of magnetic inilui'tlou 
threading a circuit when unit current 
passes through another is said to bo the 
coe^clcnt of viufual Induction ol the two 
coils. W© know that tho field inside a 
eolenoid when unit current ia passing h 
4ir«. where n is tho number of turns per 
unit lon^di. The area of a single turn is 
wr*, iMid thuM that of nl turns is n-r'wf (I is 
tho length of tlie soloiioid). Thus the 
•elMndnctlon of the solenoid is 
This dfrtcovcsry of electro-magnetic induc- 
tion has led to vast progress in cleotrio 
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machines. Practically all modem elec- 
trical machinery depends on the Induction 
of currents. 

The, Riihmkorff Induction coil enables ns 
to obtain an intermittent current at high 
voltage from a low voltage? direct current. 
The primary coil, P (Fig. 35), consists of a 
few turns of thich copjier wire. The 
secondary coil, S, is wound over the 
primary, and c3onsi3ts of a vast number of 
turns of very tine wire. Jioth the coils 
are wound on a bundk? of soft iron rods, 
AB. The primary current, which is sup- 
plied by a cell or numlicr of cells, OD, is 



broken at frequent intervals of tiinf*. < )iie 
uu*t)iod of doing this is as follows : Dne 
terminal of tho primary coil is connected 
to a fixed platiimra stud, I), the other 
terminal to a spring wbicih carries a piece of 
soft iron, K. WTicn the spring is unbent 
it touches the stud D and a current passes 
in the primary. The core of soft iron be- 
comes magnetised and attracts the soft 
iron disk. E, thus breaking contact at D. 
The current is stopped, and the core im- 
mediately becomes unmagiietiscd, the 
spring flics back and contact is agn in made. 
The process is then rciieatod. WJien the 
contact in the primary Ls lirokcn, a current 
Hows in one direction in the secondary 
coil, w’heii it is madi* the current flows in 
ihe opposite direction in tho secondary. 
Thus an alternating current of vi>Itage 
is set up in the secondary. In practice a 
condenser (not sliown in tlic diagram) is 
connected between C and P ..ml in parallel 
wit li the spark gap at 1 >. One function of 
this condenser is to .suppress sparking at 
the gap, and it oausc.s the decay of current 
fn the primary coil to be much more rapid 
than it*? growth, with the ixisiilt that the 
Intermittent current m the secondary Is 
practically a unidirectional one. 

(5) IClectro-mvunktic Waves axi> 
Maxweta's Tokouv. — Faraday was the 
first to eonsider the dielectric as the seat 
of all electrical procc.-vses. Sapposo w© 
have an altemnting current In one circuit 
inducing an altermitmg current in a 
secondary circuit at somo distance avyay. 
To origipafc© a current in a conductor 
means expenditure of energy. We be- 
lieve hi the conservation of enoi'gy, so that 
if energy disappears at one place and re- 
appears at another, it must have passed 

K 
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throusrh the Intervenlngr space, and ex- 
isted theire somehow in the meantime. A 
wave motion of some kind is suf^ested, 
and a vehlole Is necessary to convey those 
waves. It Is known that the propagation 
of lifitht is a wave motion, and the vehicle 
necessary for this propagation is the ether. 
Maxwell, in his theory* declared that it was 
not philosophical to fill all space with a 
new medium for every new wave motion 
that appears. Thus if it could be shown 
that some property of the medium neces- 
sary to convey electro -magnetic waves is 
identical with some property of the 
medium necessary for conv-eying light 
waves, we should have strong reason for 
believing that the medium was identical 
for both phenomena, and that light is an 
electro -magnr‘tio phenomenon. Thus, 
saya Maxwell, if wo can prove that the 
velocity of electro-magnetic waves Is the 
same as that of light, wo should have 
strong reason for stating that light was an 
electro-magnetic phenomenon. 

Mode of propagation of electro-magnetic 
disturbance . — Let A and B (Fig. 36) be the 
two vertical arniaturos of a place con- 
denser. Faraday conceived the idea of 
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tubes of force which passed from the 
positive armature, A, to their negative 
armature. B. These tubes are horizontal 
except near the ends, when they are 
curved as shown. Each tube has a posi- 
tive charge at one end and a negative 
charge at the other. Faraday showed 
that if these tnbos were supposed to bo in 
a state of tension and also to exert a 
lateral force one on the other, then all 
phenomena of the electric field could be 
explained. Suppose that A and B were 
suddenly connected near the top by a 
wire, the plates would bo discharged. 
There would be a flow of positive electricity 
up one plate and of negative electricity 
up the other. As the process goes on the 
tubes move parallel to themselves to- 
wards the wire with a definite velocity. 
They contract into the wire and disappear. 
The motion of these tubes gives rise to 
mamietio force and Induction in the 
medium between the plates. From 
mathematical analysis Maxwell showed 


that the velocity, v, of the tubes of force 

Is equal to - (where A la the ratio o 
VKm 

an electro-magnetic unit of current to tho 
electrostatic unit, K is the specific induc- 
tive capacity of tho medium, and m, its 
magnetio pepmeablllty). Maxwell stated 
that this velocity Is that of an electro- 
magnetic disturbance in this medium, and 
obtained the same oxpreaslon by other 
modes of analysis. Thus in air for which 
K and n are each unity, the velocity of an 
oloctro-mogTietlo wave should be A. It 
has been proved by experiment that A is 
very closely equal to the velocity of light. 
Thus Maxwell's theory of light is con- 
siderably strengthened. Again, the ratio 
of tho refractive indices of two substances 
{see LiaiTT) Is the ratio of the velocity of 
light in the two media. From Maxwell’s 

theory this ratio should bo i.e, 

inversely as tho square roots of the 
specific Inductive capacity. Experiment 
has shown that for electro -magnetic 
waves of frequencies comparable to those 
Viz 

of light the ratio - * does approximate 

to the ratio of the refractive Indices. Be- 
sides this, Maxwell’s theory is tho only 
theory that explains all observed pheno- 
mena In light. 

Electric v'Aives . — About thirteen years 
after Maxwell pub. his theory, Hertz made 
known tho fact that ho had produced and 
detected electro-magnetic waves, and also 
that their velocity was approximately that 
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of light. It can bo shown that the dis- 
charge of an electrirted system of capacity, 
C, through a circuit of self-induction, L, is 
oscillatory and of period 2jrVLC. Tho 
oscillations, however, rapidly die away. 
It is known that a vibrating tuning fork 
held near au open pipe will throw the air 
column into vibration, and elicit a note 
from the pipe if the length is adjusted so 
that its period is the same as that of the 
fork. In a similar way an oscillating dis- 
charge in a circuit will produce au olectrio 
oscillation in another circuit which pos- 
sesses the same periodic time. It was on 
this principle Hertz worked. Fig. 37 
shows tho simple vibrator used by him. 
It consists of two brass plates,. A and B, 
to each of which is attached ^ stiff wire 
carrying a brass knob. These are gilt 
and placed about two or three idlllimetres 
apart, so that when A and B are oppositely 
electrified a spark passes. Electro oscilla- 
tion is set up, the spark passing back and 
fore from A to B. The time of each os- 
cillation in Hertz's experiment was about 
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of the chargre, induced currents appear 
In neiffhboimng conductors, and if the 
periodic time of oscillation in one of these 
should happen to be the same as that of 
the vibrator, the oscillations Induced in it 
will become multiplied, and may attain 



considerable intensity. The resonator 
made by Hertz (Fli?. 38) consisted simply 
of a circle of wire, the ends terminatinff in 
brass knobs, whoso distance apart could 
bo adjusted. The length of the wire was 
such that Its period was the same as that 
of the vibrator. When the vibrator is in 
action the Indiiccd v^urrent swings back- 
wards and forwards in the circle from one 
knob to the other, and finally attains such 
a strength that sparking actually occurs 
between the knobs. For testing the laws 
of reflection and refraction of waves 




Hertz used more delicate apparatus. He 
concentrated the radiation by use of zinc 
reflectors bent to the shape of parabolic 
mirrors. By connecting the knobs of tho 
vibrator to an induction coil continuous 
sparking tokos place. There is then no 
need for the plates A and B. Figs. 39a 
and 396 show the vibrator and resonator 
respectively. With this apparatus he 
proved that electro-magnetic waves are 
reflected from tho walls of a room. He 
also had a huge prism made of pitch, and 
found that the waves were refracted by it. 
He determined the Index of retractlou and 


found it to be 1 *69. Tho index of refrac- 
tion of pitch for light waves is between 
1 • 5 and 1 • 6. The discrepancy is due to the 
fact that the wave length for electro- 
magnetio waves is very great compared 
to that of light, and an agreement can 
hardly be expected. Hertz placed the 
receiver in front of a huge sher^t of zinc, 
from which waves from tho vibrator were 
being reflected. By investigating the 
field in front of the zinc with his resonator 
he showed that stationary waves were 
being produced. He was able to find the 
wave length of the disturbance for a 
known period of the vibrator. Thus ho 
found the velocity of the electro-magnetic 
waves and found that it was approxi- 
mately that of light. He also demon- 
strated the polEirlsation of these waves : 
In fact they behave in all ways like light 
waves. All these experiments of Hertz 
go to support MaxweU*s theory in a 
striking way. Practical application of 
Hertz’s results has been made by Marconi 
and others in wireless telegraphy (g.u.). 

(6) Electrolysis. — In 1800, just after 
the announcement of the discovery of 
V’olta’s pile, Nicholson and Carlislo found 
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that if two brass wires leading from the 
terminals of tho pile W'ere immersed near 
each other in water, hydrogen gas was 
evolved from one wire whilst the other was 
oxidised. If platinum wires were used 
oxygon gas was evolved from the second 
wire. Also they noticed that the volume 
of hydrogen was twice tliat of oxygen. 
Thus they said that the phenomenon was 
one of decomposition of water. Soon 
after this, the chlorides of magnesia and 
soda were decomposed by tho passage of 
an electric current, and al^o silver and 
copper were preci[)itated from their 
solutions, an observation which led to the 
process of electroplating, see under 
Metaixurgy. In 1807 Davy obtained 
potassium and sodium from moist potash 
and soda by passing a strong current 
through them, thus laying the foundation 
of tho practical method of obtaining these 
metals (see Eleci’ko-chemistiiy). The 
fact that the products of decomposition 
appear only at tho poles W6^ made the 
basis of a theory of electrolysis by Orott- 
hus in 1809. Suppose we have a solution 
of a compound which contains the ele- 
ments AB (Fig. 40). A molecule of the 
substance near the positive pole Is de- 
composed into its two atoms A and B. 
The B atom is set free. The A atom 
attacks the, next molecule, annexing the 
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B atom to form a new molecule and 
lilxeratinfiT the A atom which attacks the 
next molecule^ and so on. The last mole- 
cule on the cbaln is attacked and gives up 
its B atom to the attacking A atom. The 
A atom thus set free has not another mole- 
cule to attack and thus Is set free at the 
negative pole. Thus it is obvious on this 
theory that the quantitites of the elements 
evolved at the poles are In the same ratio 
as they occur in the compound. Grott- 
hus* theory is now known to be incorrect, 
and modern work is based upon ideas put 
forward in 1887 by Arrhenius (see Elkc- 
TRO-CHKMISTRY, aud tho article Elbotro- 
LYSI8). Faraday called the poles elec- 
trodes, and named the electrode by which 
the current entered the liquid tho anode, 
and that by which it left the liquid the ! 
cathode. He called the liquid through 
which the current passed tho electrolyte. 
Faraday set to work to determine the 
relation between the amount of chemical 
decomposition and the strength of the 
current. He first showed that when sev. 
cells of acidulated water were placed in 
series and a current parsed through, the 
amount of chemical action was the same 
in each, even if the electrodes in the 
various cells were of different metals and 
of different sizes. Ho also passed the 
current tlirough one cell, and then 
through two in parallel. The amount 
of chemical decomposition in the first cell 
is equal to tho sum of that in the other 
two. Faraday so framed his first law, 
which states that ‘ the avion nt of decomposi- 
tion 18 proportional to the quantity of 
electricity which paases.* Thus an ap.- 
paratus for the decomposition of water 
can be used to measure quantity of 
electricity. Such an apparatus is called 
a voltameter. Faraday then examined the 
amounts of different metals deposited 
from their solution by the same current 
and formed his second law, that ‘ the 
quantities of substances which separate at 
electrodes are proportional to the whole 
amount of electricity whirh passes and to the 
chenuical equivalent weights of the sub- 
stances.* The amount in grainines of a 
substance which is deposited by a current 
of one ampere flowing for one second is 
called the electro-chemical equivalent of 
the substance. The ratio of the electro- 
chemical equivalents of two substances 
is the same as that of Uicir chemical 
equivalents. It has been in'ovcd experi- 
mentally that Ohm’s law is obeyed by 
electrolytes. The elcctrolvtio cell is 

E laced in tho fourth arm of a \\'heatstono*8 
ridge arrangement. Owing to polarisa- 
tion a direct current cannot ho used. But 
if an alternating current is useil tho effects 
of polarisation are overcome, because the 
gas deposited on an electrode by tbe 
passage of electricity in one direction is 
immediately removed by Its passage in the 
opposite directiou. An ordinary galvano- 
meter cannot be used to detect an alter- 
nating current. A telephone is used in- 
stead. The alteiunting current produces 
ij 3 i tbe telephone a buzzing sound which is 
a minimum when the current Is a mlni- 
mtud. The alternating current is ob- 
tained from a small iuductiozi colt It is 
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found that for very dilute solutions the 
conductivity (reciprocal of the resistance) 
is proportional to the concentration. 

Theory of voltaic celL — The source of 
energy of a voltaic cell is the chemical 
action. For example, in a Daniell coll 
there is a solution of zino in sulphuric 
acid and liberation of copper from copper 
sulphate. Energy is evolved In tho first 
action and absorbed iu tho second. The 
difference goes to provide energy for 
maintaining the current and doing ex- 
ternal work. The work done by a cell 
giving a current c is Ect where E is the 
E.M.F. and t the time. If wo know tho 
electro-chemical equivalents of zino and 
copper wo can determine the amount of 
zinc dissolved and the amount of copper 
deposited ui time, t, by a current, C. A 
knowledge of chemistry gives us the data 
for the amount of energy evolved by the 
solution of this amount of zino and de- 
position of this amount of copper. Thus 
it is possible to calculate E. Tho calcu- 
lated values agree closely with observed 



values ol E. Tho exact sent of the poten- 
tial differeiu;c was debated by physicists 
for years. Volta located it at tho junc- 
tion of dissimilar metals, Faraday at tho 
junction of tho metal and electrolyte. It 
hiis been sliown by experiment that there 
is a potential difference between the metal 
and electrolyte. One Instrument used is 
the capillary electrometer (Fig. 41). It 
consists of a glass tube, D, drawn out to a 
line capillary tube at E. This tube, D, is 
partially hi led with mercury and dips into 
the electrolyte in a vessel, C. In the 
bottom of the vessel Is placed some mer- 
cury, B, which IS connected, to one ter- 
minal of a cell. The mercury In D is con- 
nected to the other terminal of tbe cell. 
Thos an E.M.F. l.s applied ill the surlhM 
between the mercury and th0 electrolyte. 
This E.M.F. is adjustable, .^'be surface 
tension of tho area of contac| of tho mer- 
cury and solution at E is allected by Its 
electrical state. There is^ a certain 
E.M.F. due to tho contact of these liquids. 
As the applied E.M.F. is gradually in- 
creased, having the mercury m D at a 
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lower potential than the electrolyte* the 
stirface tension of this layer Increases, and 
the mercury in D must be raised to keep 
the level of mercury in E the same. This 
is viewed throuKb a microscope, A. As 
the applied E.M.F. is incroafrcd the level 
in D must be raised till it roaches a maxi- 
mum, and then it has to bo lowered attain. 
The value of tlie applied E.M.F. at the 
turning point of the level of uicrcury in D 
is equal and opposite to the conUict 
E.M.F. between menniry and the electro- 
lyte. The result of experiments with tiiis 
electrometer favours the view that the 
E M.F. of a cell is the sum ol the contact 
dlfEorenros of potential between its elec- 
trodes and the acid. Polarisation can be 
explained on this contact potential theory. 
If the electrodes are platinum and the 
electrolyte sulphuric acid, hydrogen forms 
a film on the cathode, and oxygen a 
film on the anode. The difference of 
potential of the film of hydrogen and the 
acid is greater than that between the acid 
and oxygen. Thus a current tends to flow 
in the opposite direction to the direct cur- 
rent. 

Accumulators . — Suppose an E.M.F. 

‘eater than the ordinary P].M.F. of a 
_anlell coll is applied to it in the opposite 
direction to its natural E.M.F., a current 
would flow in the reverse direction, and 
the chemical actlohe would he rev'crsod. 
Such a cell is said to bo reversible. Any 
reversible cell can bo used as an accu- 
mulator. The usual method is to take two 
grids of lead as electrodes in sulphuric 
acid, aud to pass a current hetweim them. 
Hydrogen is evolved at one grid, and a 
layer of insoluble oxide formed at the 
other. If left to itself now, a reverse c\ir- 
rent will flow, and lead sulphate will be 
formed at both the anode and catliwle, 
until the solutions surrounding them are 
of equal strength. On recharging, the 
lead sulphate at the cathode is reduced to 
spongy lead, whilst load oxide is lornied 
at the anode. Tho cell Is allowed to dis- 
ohai'ge ogam. This process is repeated 
until a largo quantity of spongy lea<l is 
obtained. Tho accumulator is then 
ready for use. It is charged by connect- 
ing to a powerful source of potential dif- 
ference. It will then give a current for 
Bome time without appreciable loss of 
E.'M.F. JSee (oleinentory), W. O. Badcock 
and E. J. Holm yard, Electricity and May- 
neHani for BeginnerSf 1931 ; R. J. ^Mitton, 
EteciricitV and MagnetU:tn, 1937 ; (ad- 
Vimoed), M. Faraday, Experimental lie- 
seareheB in Elect ricitUt 1839— oTj ; J. Clerk- 
Maxwell, Electricity and Atagnetismf 1873 ; 
J. J Thomson, Elements of the Mathe- 
matical Theory of Electricity and May- 
nelism, 1895 ; Sir J. Joans, Mctihematicul 
Theory of Electricity and Moffnetiem, 1908. 
1941 ; Sir \V. Dampior Wlietham, The 
Theory of Kxj>e.rimemal Electricity, 1905; 
H. W. liockstaU'Smith, Iniemiediaie 
Electrical Theory, 1932 ; E. O. Stoner. 
Magnetiem and Matter, 1934 : N. F. 
Mott and others, Maenetism, 1938 ; L. F. 
Bates, Modem Memneiimn, 1939 ; C. L. 
Bolts, Electricity, 1948. See also CBtn, 
VotTAio ; Gaia.^nometeks ; Ei.KC'rKO- 
CBEMIOTRY. 


Electro-chemistry deals with chemical 
changes brought about by tho expenditure 
of electrical energy, and with tlie produc- 
tion of electricity from the energy trans- 
formed during a chemical change. In 
this short article it will be impossible to 
deal with the theoretical questions of 
E.-G. In more than brief outline. The 
methods of preparation of substances by 
means of electrolysis of solutions at 
moderate fusion temp, will be considered 
and also some of tho recent applications 
of electrical methods to chemical analysis 
and synthesis. For the refining of metals, 
electro-plating, electro-doposition, and 
high-temp, furnaces, sec Mictallurg v. 
(For the production of electricity see Cell, 
Voltaic ; Accumulator, etc.) There 
are three main methods by which elec- 
trical energ>' can be made to effecit 
chemical changes. 

(1) By electrolysis of electrolytes, — Solu- 
tions of salts, acids, and bases ie.g. 
alkalies) conduct electricity, at tho same 
time undergoing decomposition, into the 
metal and the acid radical, hydroxyl, or 
halogen ; the metal being procluced at the 
cathode and the acid radical at the anode. 
Water is the solvent generally employed, 
but for organic substances, alcohol or ben • 
zene, etc., may be used. When hydro- 
chloric acid is electrolysed, we have 
hydrogen liberated at the cathode and 
clUorine at the anode. Here the primary 
products of the action are liberated, i.e. 
H. and Cl. Sometimes, however, ih^ 
products react in the solution. Tlds is 
the case with potassium hydroxide 
(KOH). The primary products are 
potassium and hydroxyl, but imless 
special methods of prevention are al- 
lomptcd, the products obtedned are 
hydrogen and oxygen, the liberated potas- 
sium reacting on the solution at the 
cathode to give hydrogen according to 
tho equation 2K + 2H,0 == 2K:0H -f H„ 
while the hydroxyl dec’om poses to water 
and oxygon and hydrogen are called 
Bocondiu-y products of electrolysis. Grott- 
hiis (180.5) evolved the theory that the 
current first decomposes the molecules of 
the electrolyte before electrolysis occurred, 
and this theory was universany accepted 
until 1887, wneu tlie results of Vaji*t 
Hoff’s work on osmotic pressure of solu- 
tions was pub. Van’t Iloff sliow'ed that 
for dilute solutions the di6i;>olved material 
was subject to Jaws similar to those 
governing the voliuuc and pr assure of 
gases, and as a result of this tho theory 
of Qrotthiis lost ground. Arrhenius 
(1887) advanced tlio ilieory of the disso- 
ciation of the electrolyte In solution Into 
ions ; i.e. atoms or groups of atoms carry- 
ing chargres of pofiitive and neg^itive 
electricity The dissociation is not brought 
about by the electric current, but the ions 
exist in the solution irrespective of 
whether a current flo^vs or not. Tills 
theory, together with the discovery of the 
migration of the ions towards the elec- 
trodes, forms the basis of the modem ex- 
planations of electrolysis (see Solutions). 
The laws of Faraday state that the amount 
of decomposition is proportional to the 
quantity of oleotrfcity passed through the 
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solatlon. Losses by secondary reactions 
may reduce this theoretical yield and 
hence the current efficiency of a cell Is ex- 
pressed in terms of the proportion of the 
actual yield to the theoretical. Again, 
when an electrolyte is being decomposed 
by an electric current, a counter E.M.F. Is 
set up in the decomposition cell, and 
hence the effective E.M.F. Is the difference 
between the total and the counter E.M.F. 
Jn order, therefore, to produce an electro- 
lytic deposit the decomposing current 
must have a higher E.M.F. than that 
which is set up in the decomposition cell. 
Thus E — e = CR, where c is the counter 
E.M.F. and R is the total resistance. Also 

R «= ^ X specific resistance of the electro- 
lyte, wliere d and a are the distance apart 
and the area of the electrodes, respectively. 
For economical working the resistance R 
must bo made as low os possible, therefore 
the electrodes are sot as closely as work- 
ing conditions permit and are of large 
area. The specific resistance must also be 
kept low and this is found to diminish 
with rise of temp, in the solution, and with 
increase of the strength of the solution 
(within certain limits). 

Electrodes and cells . — The negative 
electrode at which the metal is liberated 
may be of iron, lead, or copper, while the 
positive electrode may be carbon, 
platinum, or platinum -iridium alloy with 
15 per cent iridium. Cells ore made of 
various materials dependent on the nature 
of the solution. Wooden colls coated 
with pitch are used with acid liquors, or 
lead tanks in the case of H 3 SO., while 
stoneware Is used for alkalino solutions. 
Some few processes and technical cells 
will now be described. 

Sodium by Castner*s . jyrocesa . — The 
method consists in the electrolysis of 
fused sodium hydroxide, contained in on 
iron pot. The products of the electro- 
lysis are oxygen, hydrogen, and sodium. 
The sodium floats on the surface of the 
moltqn caustic and Is removed from time 
to time with a perforated ladle which 
allows the caustic to drain through. The 
escape of oxygen and hydrogen in this 
process represents so much waste elec- 
trical energy, and attempts have been 
made to obtain the metal from the fused 
chloride. Borcher's apparatus is then 
used, which consists of a U-tube made in 
two parts, a narrow limb of iron and a 
broad limb of fireclay. The narrow limb 
itself is anode, and the sodium produced 
there flows down a side pipe to a receiver. 
The chlorine evolved at the anode is led 
by a pipe to a receiver and used for the 
manuf. of bleach. The practical dlffi- 
oulties to overcome when using the fused 
chloride ore serious, owing to the higher 
temp, required and also to the corrosive 
action of the liberated chlorine. 

Brine cells . — The first products of the 
electrolysis of brine are chlorine at the 
anode, and alkaU hydroxide at the 
cathode. If these products are required, 
they must not bo allowed to mix ; while 
if hypochlorite, chlorate, or perchlorate 
are required, the chlorine and hydroxide 
most be allowed to react with one another. 


Castner*s prdeess . — A rectangular tank 
is used, which is divided into three com- 
partments by two non-porous partitions 
dipping into narrow gpitters of mercury 
which covers the bottom of the tank. The 
two outside tanks contain brine, in which 
are gas carbon anodes, while the centre one 
contains water and an iron grid, which 
acts as the cathode. The alkali metal is 
electrolysed into tho mercury in the 
anode compartments, and is electrolysed 
out in the cathode compartment. In tho 
cathode compartment the mercury amal- 
gam acts as the anode and hydroxide is 
formed. The whole cell is slowly rocked, 
causing the mercury to flow from one com- 
partment to another, and so the liberated 
alkali metal is brought into contact with 



the water. The chlorine Is led off by tubes 
at the top of the anode compartments to 
bleach chambers. With a 30 per cent 
solution at 40® O., and a current density of 
one anjpero per sq. cm., the current yield 
of hydroxide is 90 per cent. 

Hargreaves- Bird cell . — This consists of 
a cast-iron box, divided into three com- 
partments by two asbestos diaphragms 
made In copper gauze, which forms the 
cathode. The anode compartment 
through which brine circulates is the 
space betw'een the diaphragms, and the 
anode is a row of gas ^rbons. No liquid 
is in the cathode compartment except that 
which percolates through the diaphragm. 
Carbon dioxide and steam are blown 
through tho two outer compartments and 
convert tho hydroxide formed on tho dia- 
phragm to sodium carbonate. 

Hypochlorite cells . — Of those the Eellver 
cell is one of the siraplost. It consists of a 
glazed stoneware vessel divided into com- 
partments by glass plates which fit into 
grooves on tho side of tho cell, and around 
which Is wound platinum-iridium wire. 
These form tho cathode on one side of the 
plate and tho anode on the other. The 
sojution enters through holes in tho 
bottom of tho cell and the liberated 
chlorine and hydroxide react to give 
hypochlorite which flows out at the top 
of tho cell in a cooling vessel. The 
solution is treated in tho same manner 
several times until the stren^h is great 
enough. « 

Chlorate cells . — ^Those do not differ 
materially from hypoohlorite wlls. Earlier 
cells, however, used a diapbi^m to pre- 
vent reduction of the hypochlorite from 
which the chlorate is produoM. Reduc- 
tion can be avoided now by the use of 
potassium chromate without the use of a 
diaphragm. The solution flows con- 
tinuously through tho cell, the flow being 
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regulated so that the temp. Is about 50*0. 
The percentage of chlorate In the solution 
is about 3 per cent, and it Is crystallised 
out in cooling vats. Similar cells are 
used for perchlorates ; no description of a 
special coll has been pub. 

Oxygen and hydrogen . — Simple electro- 
lysis of acidulated or alkaline water yields 
oxygon and hydrogen. Cells are used 
with iron electrodes placed close together. 
An E.M.F. of 2i volts is generally used, 
and the gases are drawn off under hoods 
or bells and compressed into cylinders. 
Many other chemical substances are now 
prepared by electrolytic methods, e.g. per- 
sulphates, sodium, peroxide, and organic 
compounds. 

(2) By electrical discharges through gases 
— The fixation of nitrogen by means of 
electricity has claimed much attention 
during recent years. When an electric 
spark is passed tlirough air, nitric oxide 
is the main product. The reaction is a 
reversible one, but due to the researches 
of Nemst and Haber the conditions for 
the reaction N, -l-0,:i±2N0 are well 
known. It was round that the best yield 
of nitric oxide is obtained by using a cool 
high tension arc and reduced pressure, so 
that little decomposition of the gas takes 
place. Electrical plants have been cstab. 
in Germany, wbe'»«* air Is treated at the 
rate of about 75,000 litres per rniu., the 
yield of nitric aeid obtained being 57 grams 
per kilowatt hr. Ihe production of ozone 
from oxygen is illustrated in the Siomens- 
Halske ozoniser. In this, air is subjected 
to the action of a silent electrical dis- 
charge (octuallv pressures of over 4000 
volts are employed) after being drie<l 
with calcium chloride. The ozonised 
air is then used for the sterilisation of 
water by forcing it against a stream of 
water to be treated, as it drops down a 
tower. 

(3) By the production of high tem- 
peratures (Electrothermal). Various cloc- 
trio furnaces have been designed towards 
this end {see Mktallctrqy). Carborun- 
dum, calcium carbide, graphite (from 
anthracite), carbon disulphide, and steel 
(from pig iron) are made by rt^actions 
effected by the heat produced in electro- 
thermal reactions. Other applications of 
electricity include the settling of dust in 
gases, and the drying of peat, by using the 
principle of electro-osmosis {see Osmosis). 

Electro-chemical analysis . — Four dif- 
ferent methods of quantitative analysis 
are in use, viz. : (1) Potential measuro- 
monts for determining the concentrations 
of ions too dilute for gravimetric calcula- 
tion ; (2) conductivity measurements for 
determining concentrations ; (3) titration 
with a galvanometer in place of an ordin- 
ary indicator, and (4) ordinary electro- 
analysia in which the metal is deposited on 
a platinum electrode and weighed. The 
electrolytic method is widely employe»i, 
and consists in depositing by electrolysis 
the substance to be determined on one of 
the electrodes in a form that can be easily 
weighed. Metals are deposited in the 
pure state on the cathode or amalgamated 
with a mercury cathode. Lead and man- 
ganese are deposited as peroxide on the 


anode. Using a sUver anode, chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine may be obtained and 
weighed as chloride, bromide, or iodide of 
silver. See H. J. S. Sand, Electro- 
chemistry and Electro-chemical Analysis, 
1939-41. 

Electro - chronograph, see Chrono- 
graph. 

Electrocution, method of inflicting the 
death penalty by means of a high voltage 
current passed through the body. First 
used in U.S.A. in 1888, it is supposed to 
be less revolting than any other form of 
cap. punishment (q.v.). 

Electro-deposition, see Metallurgy. 

Electrolysis. Substances behave differ- 
ently towards the electric current. Some, 
such as the metals, are conductors of it, 
while others, like sulphur, are non-con- 
ductors. Conductors are divided into 
two classes. To the first class belong the 
metals. The passage of an electric current 
through such conductors is accompanied 
by a rise in temp., but no other change is 
evident. Conductors of the second class 
are chiefly aqueous solutions of acids, 
bases, and salts, or substances in a state of 
fusion. When the current traverses these 
liquids, simultaneously with the conduc- 
tion of the current, they undergo chemical 
change, their components being chemic- 
ally separated. This iihenomenon of de- 
composition by the electric current is 
termed 'electrolysis,' and the liquid con- 
ductors which show it are called * electro- 
lytes.' The conduction of the current in 
an electrolytic solution is accompanied by 
a mechanical movement of the parts of 
the dissolved substance. These parts are 
called ‘ ions,' those moving in the direc- 
tion of the positive current being the 
* cations,' and those in the opposite 
direction the ‘ anions.' The solid con- 
ductors by which the current passes into 
the solution ore termed ' electrodes.' The 
electrode toward which the cation moves 
is named the ‘ cathode,' that toward which 
the anion moves the * anode.' Thus, 
suppose some copper sulphate is dissolved 
in water and placed between copper elec- 
trodes in a copper voltameter. The mere 
act of solution causes the appearance of 
ions of copper, i.e. atoms which are charged 
with positive electricity, and sulphate 
ions carrying negative charge. These 
ions ore moving about freely. If a cur- 
rent of electricity Is now passed through 
the solution, the copi^er ions move to- 
wards the cathode, and on arrival there 
the charge la neutralised by the negative 
charge at the cathode. They thus be- 
come electrically neutral, and arc identical 
with ordinary copper. The metai there- 
fore deposits on the cathode. Similarly 
the sulphate ions move to the anode, and 
there neutralisation of charge goes on. 
Now the sulphate radicle is incapable of 
separate existence, so the copper of the 
anode is immediately attacked, giving rise 
to copper sulphate, which passes into 
solution. If the same experiment is done, 
using platinum electrodes, copper is de- 
posited at the cathode as before, but the 
liborated sulphate radicle Immediately 
attacks the water present to form snl- 
phurio acid and oxygen. 
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Water is peculiar in that it contains a 
Tery small percentage of lone, and Is there- 
fore a bad conductor. Faraday, from the 
inyestigation of the phenomena, deduced 
the following laws of E. : (1) The amount 
of chemical decomposition effected by the 
paseago of the current to proportional to 
the amount of electricity which flows 
through the conductor. i2) The amounts 
of the different elements separated by the 
same quantity of electricity bear tlie same 
relation to each other as the equivalents 
or combining weights of the elements. 
If A = amount of material liberated, 
then E as C x t x c, where C =» current 
t time In sec., and e = weights of 
element liberated by one ampere in one 
sec., !.«. the electro -chemical equivalent 
of the element which is proportional to its 
combining weigiit. See W. Whet ham. 
Solution and kh'rttolysie, 1895, and H. C. 
JoTLee,Eleifn(mtsnt PhysicoZ Chemistry ^ 1910. 

Electrolytic Cells, see Electko-citkmis- 
TRY, ELEC-TUO LYSIS. 

Electro-magnetic Induction, see Elec- 
tricity ELECrrUO-MAONlCTIC IXDDCTIOV. 

Electro-magnetic rotation. Electro- 
magnetic Theory of Light, and Eleetro- 
magnetio Waves, see Electricity — Elec- 
TRO-MAONETIC WAVES AND MaX^YELL'S 

Theory. 

Electro-metallurgy, see Metallitrgy. 

Electrometer, see Electricity — E lectro- 
statics 

Electromotive Force (E.M.F.), see Elec- 
tricity — Currenty and Volt, 

Electron. The elementary corpuscle 
or ‘ atom ^ of negative electricity. All 
matter is built up of Es, neutrons and 
protons {see Atom and Atosiic Theory — 
structure anti Energy), Plucker (1859) 
showed that when an electric discharge 
took place in eraouated tubes, rays' were 
given off from the cathode. Sir J. J. 
Thomson (189(i) proved these cathode rays 
to be composofi of fast-moving particles 
carrying negative charge. By the appli- ; 
cation of a magnetic fiehl, they could be 
defleoted, but could be brought bock 
again under the action of an electric ftelii 
at right angles. The ratio of the mass of 
an E. to the charge carried by it (m/e) 
was calculated from these experiments. 
The value of e was found by Townsend 
and C. T. R. Wilson by experiments on 
the condensation of water on charged 
nuclei when sudden expansion was 
allowed to take place and more accurately 
by MiUikan, Avho balanced the weights of 
small charged droplets of oil or mercury 
against the forces exerted upon them by 
an electric field of known strength. 

Es. are also given off fiom metal sur- 
facos when illdininatcd by ultra-violet 
light ; from incandescent metals at high 
temps. ; from certain oxides at red heat, 
such as lime ; during the bombardment 
of material objorts by X-rays ; end from 
radioactive materials in the form of fi- I 
particles. The velocity of an E. vanes j 
according to its raeuhod of production, but | 
iJie ratio m/e remains appreciably con- j 
stant. I 

Atoms are composed of a central j 
nuoletui of protons and Es.j surrounded by i 
Es. moving in orbits, some circular, some 


elliptical, according to a definite plan. 
Mass of E 9 X 10’^* gins. Charge of S 
1 *591 X 10-'* coulombs. See R. A, Milli- 
kan, ElectronSy Profoas, PhoUms, Neutrons 
and Cosmic RaySy 1935 ; D. 11. Follett, 
Introduction to Electronics^ 1948. 

Electron Microscope. When a large 
wave on the surface of the sea meets one 
of the piles of a pier it can bo observed to 
divide as it passes the pile, and then to 
recombine and pass on with its form 
practically unchanged. On the other 
hand, ripples or waves of short wave- 
length are reflected or are broken up into 
a pattern when they meet such objects, so 
that whereas it would be impossible to 
deducAj anything about the shapes or 
positions of the piles by observations of 
large waves that ba/1 passctl between 
them the ripples carry with them im- 
plicit information about the obstructions. 
This behaviour is typical of other waves 
besides those on tlio surface of water, and 
w'aves that meet an object do not provide 
useful information about it unless their 
wave-lengths are oompiirable with, or 
smaller than the dimensions of the object. 
Ordinary light consists of waves whoso 
wave-length is about ono twenty -millionth 
of an inch, and there is thus a natural 
limit to the size »>t the smallest objects 
that can be examined with an ordinary 
mlcroscopo, no matter how well designed 
and constructed it may be. By using 
ultra-violet radiation (j.e. radiation of 
shorter wave-length than that of light of 
tlie visible spcctniTu) somewhat smaller 
objects can bo observed, but the improve- 
ment is not great. 

During the third decade of the present 
century it was found that electrons (and 
other material particles) possess many of 
the attributes of a wave motion, although 
in many respects thiig behave also as 
particles, 'flui waves a.ssoeiated with 
them are peculiar in that their lengths 
depend upon tlie masses of the particles 
and upon their speeds, the wave-length 
decreasing as the speed Increasos. It is, 
moreover, a simple matter in the labora- 
tory to aeceJorato electrons to such speeds 
that their waves ar(3 much shorter than 
those of light. If, therefore, it is possible 
to cause elertroas to follow curved paths, 
in the stiuic way as a beam of light is bent 
or refraett^d in pasfting from ono mf'dium 
to another, it should bo possible to use 
electron waves in a microscope in the way 
light to used in an ordinary microscoiie, 
and at the Mime time avoni the limitations 
which the wavc-longth of light tmposos- 
Electrons, however, ai'c charged particles, 
so a beam of moving elections can be 
refroctetj by an electrostatic pr magnetic 
held, and if the field is of suitable shape and 
intensity it serves as an electron lens in 
the same way as a glass lerto does with 
light wavc.s. At the present time mag- 
netic lenses arc preferred to electrostatic 
for most purposes, but either pan bo u.sed. 
The usual type of eloctronj microscope 
works as follows. A beam of electrons to 
produced in a cathode rag tuba and 
accelerated to a high speed by the use of a 
high voltage. Tlie beam passes through 
a lens which concentrates it upon the 
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speclmea whose thickness must bo sufli- 
cJently small to permit most of the elec- 
trons to pass through without excessive 
scattering. The beam of electrons emerg- 
ing from the specimen passes through a 
lens that acts as tlie objective lens of the 
mioroscopo and produces a highly magni- 
fied image, and thence through a projec- 
tion lens whoso function is to form a fur- 
ther image on a photographic plate. After 
development this shows the structme of 
the object. Since collisions with air 
molecules would interfere with the paths 
of the electrons the K. M. must he evacu- 
ated. This is a disadvantage since it 
makes the apparatus more elaborate and 
makes it diillcult to uso specimens that 
are liable to damage during drying {e.g. 
biological material). The complexity and 
expensivoness of tho apparatus are further 
disadvantages, but tho K. M. is neverthe- 
less a very useful instrument since it 
provides the means for examining objects 
far smaller than tho smallest of those 
that can he seen in the best optical 
microscopes. 

Electrophoresis. If solid particles, 
liquid drops, or gas bubbles are present in 
a liquid, and are so small that they settle 
out slowly or not at all, then, when 
electrodes are introduced into the liquid, 
a movement of t'lu i>articles occurs, and 
they travel towards one or other of the 
electrodes. The direction and speed of 
motion depend upon tho existence of 
electric charges at the surfaces of the par- 
ticles, and hence upon the nature of the 
particles. The phenomenon is called K., 
and is used for tho separation of particles 
or largo molecdk^s from others that are 
generally similar. A related phenomenon 
is that of electrodamosis. If electrodes 
aro placed at each end of a tube containing 
liquid, and tho tube has a porous plug of 
solid material somewhere within it, 
changing tho electrodes causes liquid to 
flow through tho plug towfirds one or 
other of tho electrodes. On reversing the 
polarity of the electrodes tho flow i.s 
reversed, yimilarly, if tho liquid is force<l 
through the plug by mechanical pressure 
a diHeronce ot electrical potential is set 
up between clertrodes placed in coiituct 
with the ends of the plug. This potential 
dlfiereneo is called tho streaming potential. 

Electroosmosis, sec Ej.K(''rROPm>R»is. 

Eleotrophorus, see Electricity — EiJii - 
TBOOTATICS. 

. Electro-plating and Electro-refining. 
9ee under Metallupuy. 

Electroscope, Electrostatics and Eleotro- 
atatio Voltmeters, see Electricity — E lec- 
XROSTATICS. 

Electro-technical Induatries, see Elkc- 
TRO-CHEMT9TKY ; METALI.UROY. 

Electro-therapy. Static E. as developed 
by tho Wimshurst machine, galvanio E . 
usnally obtained from about forty Le- 
olanchO or bichromate cells yielding about 
sixty volts, and farodhi E. as produced by 
a simple form of induction coil, aro ail used 
in tlio interests of medicine. Eleetidcity 
may be used to produce physiological 
olfeots, a.s when it is applied to the skin, 
and when one electrode Is applied to the 
spine and the other to a muscle. In the 

E.E. 5 


first case the sensory surfaces are affected, 
a pricking and burning sensation being 
produced and the skin made red, showing 
increased vascularity. The second action 
is on the motor apparatus and causes the 
muscles to contract as the current is made 
and broken. During the First World 
War, and subsequently, sinusoidal cur- 
rents were employed, rapid ones to stimu- 
late relaxed muscles and slow sinusoidal 
current to restore paralysed muscles. 
Again, when a broad plate electrode Is 
applied to any part of the body, and the 
other eloctrode, consisting of a platinum 
or steel needle, is inserted into a tumour 
(say), and a current measured in inilll- 
amperca of an ampero, this being 

the unit used In E.) passed, an electro- 
lytic effect will be obtained and the tissue 
will be decomposed. If the platinum 
electrode be positive the surrounding 
tissue will condense and contract round 
it ; if it be negative then tho tissue will 
break up iuto a loose frothy material. 
Some nervous and muscular diseases can 
be diagnosed with the old of galvanio and 
fa radio currents. Certain diseases of the 
spinal cord and the cerebro -spinal nerves 
alter the normal action of the muscles 
under the electric current. These ab- 
normal effects are referred to os ‘re- 
actions of degeneration.* For the treat- 
ment of disease the three forms of current 
are used ; the static for nervous disorders, 
e.f/. neuralgia ; tho galvanic for acute 
neuralgia, atrophy of the muscles, diabetes, 
joints enlarged and stiffened by rheuma- 
tism, tonsilitis, etc., and the faradlc for 
lu'rvous exhaustion accompanied by in- 
Homnia, functional disorders of the 
generative oigans, acute rheumatism, 
ueiuastlienia, and other diseases. By 
passing a suitable current between elec- 
trodes a]>plied to appropriate parts of the 
body, a heating effect is produced, which 
may act as a sedative to pain, or may 
.stimulate repair of broken-down tissues, 
isuch diatbermio treatment is used also 
for I'lbrob'is of tho limbs, empyema, and 
tuberiiulous bonc.s. 

Electrically produced rays, ultra-violet 
and X-rays are used separatciy and In 
conjunction. {See Cancer, X-Kats, 
Ultra-violet Hays.) The body itself 
I)rodncos electric currents, and those of 
the heart are utilised in diagnosis of 
cardiac diseases. In conclusion It might 
be said that belts, rings, and all other con- 
trivances which ore advertised as having 
an electric or magnetic action, only cure 
in proportion to the faith of tho w^earer. 
They have no clectnoMl effect, and if they 
had, the JjrreguJaritv of their action and 
tlie lack of control of direction of the 
current would render them very un- 
certain. The so-caJlcd magnetic belts are 
worse than useless, since It Is not known 
that even the most powerftil magnets have 
any influence on tho bodily fnnoiious. 
Electro -magnets are occuislonally used to 
extract from tissues small piecos of steel, 
e.g, broken uoedle points. See 11. H. U. 
Cross, t^ltctrbcitg Tkerapeutica, 1936. 

Electrotropism, a very poorly investi- 
gated subject dealing with the sensitive- 
ness of plant organs to the action of electrio 

K* 
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currents. If a plant be in^wn so that 
Its roots dip Into a liquid throui^h which a 
current is passinsTt then some of tho roots 
will incline to the anode and some to the 
cathode, thus showin? the acquirement of 
polarity. 

Eleotrotypinff» sec under Metallurgy ; 
Printing. 

Eleotrum has two meanln^rs in anti- 
quity : (1) A mixture of gold and silver ; 
<2) amber. In the former sense it occurs 
in Antigone, where mention is made of 
Indian gold and tho * K. of 8ardls,' as 
objects of the highest value. This ia the 
native E., but it was also made artiildally. 
and, according to Pliny, E. contained gold 
and silver in the proportion 4:1. It was 
used for pin, to and also for money, and 
coins are still in existence of this metal 
struck by the kings of Bosporus, by 
Syracuse, and by other Gk. states. 

Electuary (from a Gk. word signifying 
‘ licking.' Tho term was atso used by 
Lat. authors to designate a thick, honey- 
like substance). The word ia used in 
medicine in Fr., but in Eng. is restricted 
to * lentlvo E.,* a popular name for a 
compound confection of senna, an official 
preparation of the Brit. Pharmacopoeia. 

Elegit, see Execution. 

Elegy, general term in Gk. for any poem 
written in the elegiac metre, a combina- 
tion of the dactylic hexameter and penta- 
meter in a couplet. Tho word * elegos * 
meaas a plaintive melody accompanied by 
the flute, and how it happened that the 
word was applied to elegiac poetry, the 
earliest representatives of which by no 
means confined it to mournful subjects, Ls 
doubtful. It may be that the term was 
only chosen in reference to the musical 
setting, the E. having originally been 
accompanied by the flute. The earliest 
representatives of the E., Callinus of 
Ephesus (c. 700 b.c.), and Tyrtseus of 
Aphidnoe in Attica (c. 600), gave it a war- 
like and political direction, and so did 
Bolap (640-559) in his earlier poems, and 
the' Es. of Theognls of Megara (c. 540), 
though erotic, are essentially political. 
The first typical representative of the 
erotic E. was Mimnermus of Colophon, a 
contemporary of Solon ; and the E. of 
mourning or sorrow was brought to per- 
fection by Simonides of Coos (d. 469 b.c.). 
After this the emotional clement pre- 
dominated. Antimachas of Colophon 
<c. 400) gave the E. a learned tinge, and 
waa thus the prototype of the elegiac poets 
of Alexandria, of whom CaJJimachus of 

2 Ten© was the best. The subject of the 
exandrian E. is either the passion of 
love, or the learned narrative of fable and 
history, from which personal emotion is 
absent. This type was imitated at Rome 
towards the end of the republic, and the 
-Es. of Catullus are among tho earliest 
attempts, later elegiac writers being 
Oorneliiis Gallus, Prqpertins, Tibullus, and 
Ovid, who, in hito Fagti, showed how a 
learned subject could bO' treated In this 
metre. From this time onward the ele- 
giac metre waa constantly employed and 
was used for every possible subject, e.p. 
Bntilius Namantianus used it to describe 
his Journey from Rome to France (416 


A.D.). After tho Renaissance the word B. 
was introduced into England, but was 
used to describe a funeral song or lament, 
the poem of Gascoigne's Th^ Complaint 
of Philomene (1576) being among the first 
to receive the title. Later, however, the 
word was further restricted to Its present 
meaning, e.g. a poem of regret pronounced 
at the obsequies of a particular person, 
and in this modern sense Spenser's 
Daphnaida Is strictly an E., whereas 
Gray’s celebrated poem. An Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, belongs to a class 
apart, being not addressed to tho memory 
of a particular person. Of the famous Es. 
in English may bo mentioned Milton's 
Lyeidas, Shelley’s Adonais, Matthew 
Arnold's Thyrsis, and Swinburne’s Ave 
atque Vale, Tennyson's In Memortam 
is generally excluded on the score of 
length, and Wordsworth’s Lucy is a dirge. 

Element is any substance which, as far 
as our knowlodgo extends, is composed 
entirely of atoms of identical or almost 
identical chemical properties (though not 
necessarily Identical In structure — see 
Isotopes). In other words an E. is a 
subatanco which up to the present has not 
been split up into portions possessing 
different chemical properties. Es. used 
to be classified as metals and non-metalB, 
and arsenic, boron, bromine, carbon, 
chlorine, fluorine, hydrogen, iodine, nitro- 
gen, oxygen, phosphorus, selenium, silicon, 
sulphur, and tollurium ; but this list was 
increased by the discovery of argon, 
helium, krypton, etc., and in any case, 
because of the merging of non-metals into 
metals by stages which make this classi- 
fication djtficult and arbitrary, the 
peiiodlo system of Mendeleev, os modified 
In tho light of modern knowledge of 
atomic structure, has been generally 
adopted (see CHRMimn^T). Most of tho 
Es., except those of the argon group which 
are only found free, are usually found as 
compounds, although carbon, copper, 
gold, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygon, silver, 
and sulphur are found In considerable 
quantities in their free state. The term 
E. could formerly be applied in only a 
tentative manner to any form of matter, 
because with the advance of science It 
was always possible that some substance 
once regarded as an E. might be found to 
consist of simpler forms, e.g. dldymlum 
was found to consist of neodymium and 
praseodymium. Chemical analysis is, 
however, now so precise that we feel con- 
fident in stating that there are altogether 
ninety-two elements, of which two only 
remain to be discovered. Following is a 
list of the Es. with their symbols and 
approximate atomic weighty (g.v ,) ; 


Element. 

Sym- 

bol. 

Approx. 
At, Wt. 

At, 

No. 

Actinium . 

. Ao 

^29 

89 

Aluminium 

. A1 

>27 

13 

Antimony . 

. Sb 

122 

61 

(stibium) 

Argon 

. A 

40 

18 

Arsenic 

As 

76 

33 

Barium 

. Ba 

137-6 

66 

Beryllium . 

. Be 

0 

4 


(gludnum) 
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Sym- 

Approx. 

At. 

Element. 

bol. 

At. Wt. 

No. 

Bismuth . 

Bl 

200 

83 

Boron 

B 

11 

5 

Bromine . 

Br 

80 

35 

Cadmium . 

Cd 

112*5 

48 

Ceesium 

Cs 

133 

5.5 

Calcium 

Ca 

40 

20 

Carbon 

0 

12 

6 

Cerium 

Ce 

140 

58 

Chlorine 

Cl 

3.5*5 

17 

Chromium 

Cr 

.52 

24 

Cobalt 

Co 

50 

27 

Copper (cuprum) 

Cu 

63-0 

29 

Dysprosium 

Erbium 

Ky 

Er 

162*5 

167*5 

66 

68 

Europium . 

Eu 

1.52 

63 

Fluorine 

F 

10 

9 

Gadolinium 

Gd 

157 

64 

Gallium 

Qa 

69*5 

31 

Germanium 

Go 

72*5 

32 

Gold (aurum) 

Au 

107 

79 

Hafnium 

Ha 

178*5 

72 

Helium 

Ho 

4 

2 

Holmium . 

Ho 

163 -.5 

67 

Hydrogen . 

H 

1 

1 

lUlnium 

11 

146 

61 

Indium 

In 

115 

49 

Iodine 

I 

127 

53 

Iridium 

Ir 

103 

77 

Iron (femim) 

Fo 

66 

26 

Krypton . 

IZi 

83 

36 

Lanthanum 

La 

139 

57 

Lead (plumbum) 

Pb 

207 

82 

Lithium 

Li 

7 

3 

Lutecium . 

Lu 

175 

71 

Magnesium 


24-3 

12 

Manganese. 

Mn 

55 

25 

Masurium . 

Ma 

08 

43 

Mercury 

Hg 

200-6 

80 

(hydrargyrum) 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

96 

42 

Neodymium 

Nd 

144*5 

60 

Neon 

Ne 

20 

10 

Nickel 

Ni 

58 *7 

28 

Niobium . 

Nb 

93 

41 

(oolumbium) 
Nitrogen . 

N 

14 

7 

76 

Osmium 

Oh 

101 

Oxygon 

0 

16 

8 

Palladium . 

Pd 

106*5 

46 

Phosphorus 

P 

31 

15 

Platinum . 

I»t 

195 

78 

Polonium . 

I'o 

210 

84 

Potassium . 

K 

39 

19 


(kaJimn) 


Pi^eodyiniuni Pr 141 51) 

Protoactiniurn . Pa 234 91 

Radium . Jia 226 88 

Radon (niton) . Rn 222 86 

Rhenium . .Re 187 75 

Rhodlmn . . Uh 103 45 

Rubidium . .Kb 86*5 37 

Ruthenium Ku 101*5 44 

Samarium . Sm 150*5 62 

Scandium Sc 45 21 


Selenium . 

So 

79 

34 

SUloon 

Si 

28 

14 

Silver (argentum) 

Ag 

108 

47 

Sodium (natrium) 

Na 

23 

11 

Strontium . 

Sr 

87*5 

38 

Sulphur 

S 

32 

16 

Tantalum . 

Ta 

181*5 

73 

Tellurium . 

Te 

127*5 

52 

Terbium . 

Tb 

159 

65 

Thallium , 

Tl 

204*5 

81 


Element. 

Sym- 

bol. 

Approx. 
At. Wt. 

At. 

No. 

Thorium# . 

Th 

232 

90 

Thulium , 

Tm 

169*5 

69 

Tin (stannum) . 

Sn 

118-5 

60 

IMtanium . 

Ti 

48 

22 

Tungsten . 

W 

184 

74 

(wolframium) 

Uranium . 

U 

238 

92 

Vanadium . 

V 

51 

23 

Xenon 

Xe 

130 

54 

Y tterblum 

Yb 

173*5 

70 

(uoo-y tterblum) 

Yttrium 

Y 

89 

39 

Zinc . 

Zn 

05*5 

30 

Zirconium . 

Zr 

91 

40 


It should be noted that with the rapid 
adYunce of atomic science the possibility 
of making new Es. artificially has arisen. 
Thus plutonium, used in the Nagasaki and 
Bikini bombs, was made by bombarding 
atoms of uranium with neutrons ( 9 . 17 .). 
Several other * artificial * Es. are known 
{e.g. americium and curium) and their 
chemistry promises to be of ^reat interest 
and importance. 

Elemental Spirits, or Aneels ef the 
Elements, were imaginary beln^ who 
were supposed to preside over the four 
elements, the spirits of fire being called 
Salamanders, those of water. Undines, 
those of air. Sylphs, and those of earth. 
Gnomes. They were supposed to dwell 
in their respective elements, and the 
belief In their existence was a very popular 
one in the Middle Ages. Paracelsus 
wrote a treatise on them. 

Elementary Education, see under Edu* 
CATION. 

Elemi, oleo-resin obtained from the 
pitch-tree, a native of Manilla. When 
pure it is pale yellow In colour and re- 
sembles honey in consistency. It has an 
aromatic odour and is soluble in alcohol 
and ether. 

Elenchus (Gk. cXc-yx®?* commonly 
translated by the Lat. argumentum, in- 
quirniiOf confutation and demonstratio) a 
term frequently used in the Aristotelian 
system of logic to denote argument, repli- 
cation, refutation, or the subject nr nature 
of dLspute, or demonstration. Aristotle 
himself defines E. aa * a syllogism of con- 
IrudictloD.' In the lost two Itooks of the 
Organon, he classifies and discusses the 
diiTorent khids of sophistical elenchl, or 
modes of argument, used by sophists, e.g, 
the sophism designated iarwralio elervchU 
or sinister deviation from tlie point under 
discussion, consists uocordiug to Aristotle, 
in proving somctliing irrelevant. 

Eleooharis, genus of cosmopolitan 
plants in the order Cyperaceae. E, 
valuatris grows in marshy places, forming 
sometimes a large proportion of the peat 
ill bogs ; E. ttU)erosan a native of S. Asia, 
has edible tubers. 

Elephant (Lat. elephantus: Gk. cAe^aKro?, 
ivory), a representative of the Probos- 
oldea, a sub-order of ungulate mammals. 
There are two existing species of Elephan- 
tidiB, the Elephaa Alaximw, also called 
EUphaa Indicus or Indian £., and the 
Elephaa Africanua or African E. A 
number of extinct forms servo to connect 
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the £., to a limited extent, with other 
nneulatee, but as the absolutely inter- 
mediate type has not been discovered, the 
origin of the Elephantidae is conjectural. 
The younsr Indian Es. are hairy, thus 
showiner alflnlty with the mammoth. The 
most remarkable characteristic of the 
order, and the one from which they derive 
their title, is tlie longr* flexible, prehensile 
proboscis, into which the nose Is produced. 
This trunk, as it is called, is delicately 
sensitive. It has the nostrils at the ex- 
tremity, and is used for the purpose of 
oonve^nff food and water to the mouth. 
Es. have no canine teeth in either jaw. 



ELEPHANT 


and their tusks are developed only in the 
upper jaw * young Es. have a very minute 
patf of milk-tusks which are shed at cm 
early age ; the permanent tusks continue 
growing throughout li/e, and so remain 
open at their bases, which ore enclosed in 
sheaths of the premaxillary bones, ex- 
tending upwards In the skull as far as the 
nasal cavity. The tusks of youog Es. are 
tipped with enamel, but this soon wears off 
and they then consist of ivory alone. The 
build of the £, is huge and bulky, the 
head being disproportionately lam, the 
ears large and flapping, the neck very 
short and thick, and the limbs long and 
stont. The feet are short and broad, and 
have flve toes each, of which the middle 
one is the largest. Es. ore strictly herbi- 
vorous, subsisting chiefly upon roots, 
twigs, leaves, and young shoots. There 
is DO authentication of the widespread 
belief that Es. may live for over lOO years. 
The oldest recorded age is sixty years. 
The EUphas Indieu9 is distinguished by 
. ita oomparatlvely flat forehead and small 
ears, as well as by its smooth and nearly 
naked skin. The average height of the 
adtiit male does not exceed 0 ft., and that 
of the female 8 it., but this is often com 
aidorably exceeded* and there is on enof* 
moue skeletcm in the museum at OaUmtta 
of an JS. that lired about 1860^60, which 
measures 11 ft. 3 in. frem the shoulders. 
Ths height of the Xndiaii £. is almost pre* 


claely twice the ciroumferenco of its fore- 
foot. HerdH of Es. consist of from thirty 
to fifty individuals, ail of which belong 
to a single family, a female being invari- 
ably the lender. They are fond of bathing 
and rolling in wet mud, and when heated 
they squirt water over their backs by 
means of the trunk. The Elephas 
Africanus differs cliiofly from the Indian 
species In the enormoiLs sItsc of its eors, 
wldch, when in repose, completely cover 
the aiilmars shoulders. Its colour is a 
somewhat darker grey, and its disposition 
fiercer than that of the Asiatic tribe ; also 
it is more rapid in its niovcmonts and has 
remarkable powers of getting over pre- 
cipitous ground. Owing to persecution 
for the sake of its tusks, the Africtm K. has 
grown much rarer, and is now only found 
S. of the Sahara, whereas formerly It was 
spread over the whole of t lie wooded diets. 
The white K. is a pure albino, and is some- 
times fo\md in Burma and Slam, 

Elephants Island (called by the natives 
Gharapuri), small is. in BomWy harbour, 
about 5 ni. from Bombay, India. It re- 
ceived its name from the T’ortuguese on 
account of a colossal statue of an elephant 
which once stood on the is. , but Ls now in 
Bombay. It is celebrated for it-s cave 
temples, one of which contains a huge 
three-focod bust about 18 ft high, repre- 
senting Siva in his three-fold charactor of 
Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer. See 
J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The. Cave 
Temples of Ipdia, 1880 ; V. A. Smith, A 
History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon., 
1911. 

Elephantiasis, condition In which the 
legs become thickened and straight up and 
down like an elephant’s. The disease also 
affects other parts, as E. of the scrotum. 
It is duo to a blocking of the lymphatic 
glands and channels, '«eombi nod with irri- 
tation of the skin, generally by an external 
contamination or inflaroination. In tlie 
tropics, the blocking of the lymph channels 
is commonly due to a threadlike worm, 
known os Filaria, and its e^^gs. In cold 
climates the condition is rarely seen, but 
when it is, the blocking is due to various 
ctiusos. The treatment consists in re- 
moving the Irritation of the skin from any 
condition which may be present, by means 
of applications suitable for each individual 
cose. The flow of lymph through the 
channels is aided by massage and eleva- 
tion of the part. 

Elephantine (the Yeziret-ey-Taher, or 
flowery isle, of the Arabs), beautiful is. 
in the Nile opposite AswUn. It was the 
prin. place of worship of Khnnm or 
Khnoiirn, a ram -headed god, who enjoyed 
great repute as a creator, afld was famous 
for its pottery, a peculiar pink ware with 
a brownish -pink face. 

Elephant*seal, or Sea-Elefphant, termed 
technically Macrorhinua leo^invs, a cami* 
vorous mammal, and is th# largeat of all 
the Pinnipedia. * 

Elephant’s Foot, or Te^udinaria eZe^ 
phantipea, plant of the natural order 
DiosGorcaceie. It has a peculiar root- 
stock, with a rough and Itidouted bark* 
shaped like an elephant’s foot. It oon- 
tains a great quantity of starch and was 
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used freely by tbe Hottentots for food ; 
hence it is often called Hottentot's bread. 

Elephant-shrew, name given to several 
insectivorous quadrupeds in the family 
Macroscelidm. They somewhat resemble 
the kangaroo •mioe in appeaxanco, and use 
their long hind -legs in similar fashion when 
they leap over the plains of Africa. The 
snout is so long that it looks like a pro- 
boscis, whence the name. Mcuroscelides 
typicua is a common specimen, and is 
called also the jumping-shrew or pro- 
boscis-rat. 

Elephant's Tusk Shell, see Denta lium. 

Elets, tn. of Orel Region of the U.S.F. 
S.R., 122 m. from Orel. It has a splendid 
position, and is important for its trade in 
com and cattle and as a railway centre 
with foundries. E. was captured by the 
Gors. on Deo. 9, 1941, but was retaken by 
the Russians in the summer offensive of 
1943. Pop. 45,000. 

Elettaria, see Cardamoms. 

Eleusinla, festival and mysteries, cele- 
brated, originally only in Eleusis, in 
honour of Domotor and Persephone. They 
were regarded by the ancts. as the most 
venerable and the holiest of all the 


mysteries celebrated in Greece, and were 
said to have been instituted by Demeter 
herself when wandering about in search 
of her daughter. Jit first the right of 
initiation was I'bi^itriOted to Inhabitants of 
Attica, but later all Gks. were admitted 
and even the Roms., but all barbarians 
were excluded, as well as all who were 
guilty of murder. Those who wished to 
take part In the greater E. were rtrst 
admitted to the lesser E., which were held 
every year in the month of Anthosterlon, 
at Agree on the llissus. They were then 
allowed as mystce to take some part in the 
great E. the next autumn, but w’ere not 
initiated into the greater mysteries until 
the next year. These were celebrated 
every year In the month of Boedronilon 
during nine days, and on the second of 
these the mj/stce were purified. The third 
was spent in fasting and sacrifice, and on 
the fourth tlio Kalathus kalhodos, a pro- 
cession with a biiskct containing pome- 
granates and poppy seeds, took place. 
On the liftii day the myalce went with 
torches to the temple of Demeter, where 
they remained all night, and on the sixth, 
the most solemn of all, a statue of 
lacchus, son of Demoter, adorned with a 
garland of myrtle and bearing a torch in 
hJs hand, was enrried along the sacred 
road amidst shouts and sonm. During 
the night the myMm were initiated into 
the last rnysteruis (epopieiah and con- 
firmed their oath of secrecy, previously 
taken at the lesser E. On the seventh 
day the initiated (epoptce) returned to 
Athens. The eighth day was an addi- 
tional day for the convenience of those 
who arrived late, and the ninth day 
(plenMoAoce) was occupied by a libation, 
poured in the direction of E. and W. with 
mystical formula. The object of the E. 
was to excite and strengthen in the mlmis 
d the initiated by means of the story of 
Persephone, the faith in the continuance 
of life, and a system of rewards and ponish- 
ments after death. 


Eleusis, tn. and demus of Attica, 12 m. 
distant from Athens. It iiossessed a 
magnificent temple of Demoter, and it 
gave its name to the festival of the 
Eleusinia (q.v.). The tn. had been from 
time Immemorial a seat of the worship of 
Demeter, but after its conquest, which 
took place, according to the story, under 
King Ereohtheus, the Eleusinla became a 
festival common to both cities, though 
the superintendence of the festival re- 
mained with the descendants of Eumol- 

S hus, the king of B. Much damage waa 
one to anct. monuments, especially Rom. 
remains, on the site during the Second 
World War. 

Eleuthera, is. of the Bahamas. Brit. W. 
Indies, separated from Abaoo by the 
Providence Channel. The soil Is fertile, 
and pineapples, oranges, and lemons are 
cultivated. Chief tn.. Governor's Har- 
bour. The is. was colonized by a band of 
religious refugees from Bermuda, who 
sailed for the Bahamas in 1647 and settled 
on E., under the auspices of the Company 
of Eleutherian Adventurers — a body of 
Protestant Merchants and Members of 
Parliament. The Articles and Orders the 
Company drew up in London speaks of 
equality for all men, fair treatment for the 
natives, and the formation of a gov. and 
the calling of the ' small State-to-be ' a 
' Republic * with a Gk. name denoting 
its freedom. Although an Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1649 confirmed the Eleutherian 
leader, Capt. Sayle, and his associates as 
proprietors, Charles II., twenty years later, 
ignored the Act, granting all the Bahamas 
to the duke of Albermarle and other lords, 
proprietors of Carolina. Area, 235 sq. m. 
I'op. 6400. 

Eleuthoropolis, see Beit, Jibrin, 
Elevation, in astronomy, is the heights 
above the horizon of an object on the 
celestial sphere, measured by the arc of a 
vertical circle passing through it and the 
horizon. 

Elevators, see Convrtors and Eleva- 

I TORS. 

Elevators, Grain, see Conveyors and 
! Elevators ; Hydraulic Macijineby ; 
i Lifts. 

Elf (O. E. (efj, ylf), a sui>ernatural, 
diminutive being of early Teutonic lore. 
E.S. were believed to be tricksy sprite, 
much given to interference in human 
atTairs. They stoic chlldreiA and placed 
changelings in their stead, they visited 
people in their sleep and gave them night- 
mares, and sometimes intlictod them with 
diseases, and with their elf-bolts they 
struck down human beings and oattie 
alike. They also elf- locked women's hale, 
i.e. they tangled it into a matted mess* 
which it was considered unlucky to undo. 
Es. were dwarfish and generally blaok in 
appearanoOi i>ee also F'airies. See T. 
Kelghtley, Fairy AJyihology, 1826; S. 
Nilsson, Primitive Inhabitants of Soandi* 
naviat 1868 ; W. Sikes, British Ooblina^ 
1880 ; J* lihys, Celtic B'olkiore, 1901 ; 
O. H. Dtmoan-Jonea, Book of Fairies^ 1933. 

El Father^ cap. of DfirfuF, Anglo* 
Egyptian Sudan* aqd centre of the caravan 
routes aoroas N.E. Africa. Pop. about 
15,000. 
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El Ferrol, see Ferrol. 

S ar, Sir Edward William, Bart. (1857- 
, Brit, composer. Practically self- 
t, both as conductor, executant, 
and composer, E. spent his early years at 
teaching and similar drudgery. His 
music is deeply Imbued with the mystic- 
ism, not only of Christianity (he was a 
Horn. (Catholic), but also of paganism, as 
is realised, for instance, in King Olaf. E. 
devoted most of his attention to choral 
writing, and, besides Olaf, produced The 
Kingdom, Caractacus, and others, the best 
being his setting of Newman's Dream of 
Gerontius (1900). This Is one of the finest 
works In Brit, choral music, yet was at 
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first received with Indifference, but since 
its eulogism by Richard Strauss It has 
become widely popular. In The Apostles, 
(1903) and The Music Makers (191 2^ E, 
carried his Ideas to a point of originality 
beyond anything else he previously com- 
posed. His orchestral works include the 
oeautiful overture. In the South, the fine 
Enigma variations (1899), and the off- 
spring of this Latter work, the two sym- 
phonies C908 and 1911), both worthy to 
rank with the classic symphonies, the 
Introduction and Allegro for strings (1905), 
the great violin concerto, popularised by 
KreSsler, and the cello concerto (1919) 
which Casals ranks among the few master- 
pieces in this medium. E.'s songs, 
chamber-music, and smaller works are 
often poetic, but add nothing to a rcpu- 
tatton founded on OeronJtiua, and the Ab 
Smphony. On the whole, the character 
Of his music is deeply psychological and 
yet broad, nobfilTn/nUe, ae he directs again 


and again in bis scores. His orchestra- 
tion, especially for strings, is superb, and 
his harmon^ original and strongly 
chromatic. His two military marches. 
Pomp and Circumstance and the CorO‘ 
nation Ode, were inspired by the corona- 
tion of King Edward VI I. ; the tune Ijind 
of Hope and Glory, which occurs in both, 
has long been so popular In Great Britain 
as to be ranked next to Ood Save the King 
as a national song. His highly individual 
art, as exemplified in the tone poem 
Falstoff, 1913, was well sustained In his 
Spirit of England and For the Fallen, both 
composed in 1916 during the dark da^^s 
of the First World War. Even If his 
chamber music, produced after that war, 
does not reveal him at his best, he is the 
moat widely known of all Eng. composers. 
In 1924 he conducted the massed choirs 
and bands at the ItoyaJ opening of the 
Brit. Empire exhibition at Wembley 
when his Imperial March and Lctnd of 
Hope and Glory were rendered before 
the King and a vast audience. He was 
appointed Master of the King’s Musick in 
1924, and, in the year of his death, was 
president of the Hall6 Concerts Society, 
lie received the O.M. in 1911, and a 
baronetcy in 1931. See R. J. Buckley, 
Sir Edward Elgar, 1912 ; .1. F. Porte, -SVr 
Edward Elgar, 1921 ; W. H. Reed, Elgar 
(Master Musicians), 1939 ; E. Blom, 
Everyman* s Dictionary of Music, 1916. 

El Ghor, the Arabic name for the great 
depression extending from the sea of 
Galilee to the Dead Sea, Palestine. 
Length 65 m., breadth 6 to 12 in. 

Elgin, CO. of Scotland, see Moray. 

Elgin, cap. of Morayshire, royal and 
pari. bor. of Scotland, on the R. Lossie. 
There are ruins of the fino (jathedral. 

‘ Lantern of the North,’ founded 1224 
(burnt 1390, rebuilt later), In the form of 
a cross, also of thd*\?hapter-houso and 
Grey Friars’ monastery. The ruined 
palace of the blslidps of Moray is 2 in. N., 
on Loch Spynie, and 6 m. S.W. is the 
Cistercian Pluscardine Priory (1230), 
restored by Lord Bute. There are brew- 
ing and woollen industries, saw-mills and 
sandstone quarries. Pop. 8,800. 

Elgin, city of Kane and Cook counties, 
Illinois, U.S.A., on Fox R., 35 m. from 
Chicago. It maniifs. watches, butter, 
pine organs, silverware and condensed 
milk, and is the seat of two academies, 
Elgin and St. Mary’s, and of the N. Illinois 
Hospital for the Insane, with 1800 patients, 
and has a library with 60,000 vole. 
Pop. 38,000. 

Elgin, Earls of. The first earl, whose 
family woe by descent connected with 
King Robert I. of Scotland, was given his 
earldom by Charles I. in 1633. He was 
succeeded In 1663 by Kobett Bruce, who 
was created earl of Allesburv to 1664, and 
became lord chamberlain in 1687. Thomas 
Bruce, the third earl (c. 16|5-1741), was 
a courtier of James II.. and* for refusing 
to take the oath of alleglam^e to William 
and Mary, was under suspi^on. He was 
imprisoned as a Jacobite conspirator 
(1600-06), but was allowed to flee to 
Brussels In 1696. The ninth earl of Kin- 
cardine (1732-71) succeeded as fifth earl 
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of £. In 1747. Thomas Bruce, the 
seventh earl of E. (176C-1841), sold to 
the nation. In 1816, the collection of 
sculptures known as the ‘ Elgin Marbles * 
(fl.v.). Ho was a soldier and diplomatist, 
and was Brit, envoy to the Porto (1799- 
1803), where he gathered together his 
collection. 

His son, James Bnico, the eighth earl 
(1811-63), was also a diplomatist. He 
displayed groat ability as governor of 
Jamaica (1842-46) and of Canada (1847- 
54). In 1857 he was sent as an envoy to 
the Far E., where he concluded the treaty 
of Tientsin with China (1858), and, on the 
Chinese refusing to ratify it, he captured 
Peking (1860). He was appointed vice- 
roy of India in 1862. Victor Alexander 
Bruce, the ninth carl, was ]>om near 
Montreal in 1849. He became treasurer 
of the Household and first commissioner 
of public works during Gladstone’s admin- 
istration (1886), and viceroy of India 
(1894-99). Ho was chairman of the com- 
inission of the Scottish Church cose (1904), 
and was appointed by Campbell -Banner- 
man secretary for the colonies (190.3-8). 
See Letters arid Journals of the eighth earl, 
1872 ; and his life by BourinoL, 1903, 
and G. Wrong. 1905. 

Qgin Marbles, famous collection of anct. 
Gk. sculptures, brought to England (c. 
1812) through ‘ho Agency of the seventh 
earl of Elgin, after whom they are named, 
and acquired for the Brit. Museum in 
1816 for 1135,000. They are portions 
from tho frieze of the Parthenon (designed 
by Phidias) and other buildings on the 
Athenian Acropolis. Elgin’s act was 
denounced os ‘ vandalism,* but if left 
those treasures would probably have been 
destroyed by the Turks who were using 
the Parthenon for target practice. The 
vessel in which Lord Elgin shipped 250 ft.. 
of the frieze (originally 524 ft. in length) 
was shipwrecked and Elgin had to pay 
£74,000 for their recovery. 

Elgon, or Ligonyi. Mount, extinct 
volcano, 14,140 ft. high, of Uganda. Bnt. 
E. Africa, 60 m. N.K. of Lake Victoria. 

Eli (Ucb.. elevation), IsraeUte priest 
who was also one of the Judges. He was 
the son of Aaron and of the family of 
Ithaniar. ills name chiefly enters the 
Biblical narrative in connection with the 
story of Samuel. 

Eliakim, see J kiioiachim. 

Elias. Mount St., see St. Elias, Mount. 

Elle, snuiU watering-place of S.K. FJte- 
shlre, Scotland, in tho firth of Forth. It 
has golf-links. Pop. (with Earlaferry), 
1000. 

Eligius, see Elot. 

Elijah (N.T., Elias), greatest and most 
picturesque of ttie prophets of Israel, 
Uved during tho reigns of Ahab and 
Ahazlah. His life was ohiefiy spent lu 
opposing the worship of Baal, which the 
former king was encouraging. Tho storv 
of his life and acts is fully told in 1 Kings 
xvll.-xix. and xxJ., 2 Klnm i. and U., 2 
Ohron. xxl., 12-15. Like Enoch he was 
translated to heaven instead of dying a 
natural death, and for long there remained 
a tradition among the Jews that he would 
again come to Israel before the advent of 


the Messiah. This ezpeotation, expressed 
in Mai. iv. 5, Jesiis declares to have been 
fulfilled in the preaching of John the Bap- 
tist. In the N.T., Elias is also mentioned 
as appearing with Moses on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. The festival of E. Is 
coiebrated by tho Gk. and Rom. Churches 
on July 20. In Greece he is regarded as 
the patron saint of mts., and among Rom. 
Catholics legend once described him as 
founder of the Carmelite order. The 
Russians have many legends about the 
Jewish prophet, chiefly derived from the 
auct. tales of Perun, their thunder-god. 
See W. Milligan, Elijah^ his Life and 
Times, 1887 ; T. K. Cheyne, The Hallow- 
ing of Criticism : Nine Sermons on 
Elijah, 1888 ; A. Blunt, The Prophets of 
Israel, 1929 ; H. L. Taylor, Elija and 
Elisha, 1931. 

Elimination, in algebra, is a process of 
solving systems of equations which con- 
sists in getting rid of a quantity or letter 
which is common to tho equations, by 
forming another that does not contain 
that letter. For example, given 

(2) 1 1 l/» '»•*• deduce 

an equation involving x only. 

Equation (2) is equivalent to 
y 1 — X 

Equation (1) is equivalent to 
x» -I- (1 - x)> » 1 
t.c., 2x* — 2x =» 0 
i.e., X* — X “ 0 

which is an equation in x only, .•. y has 
been eliminated. 

Eliot, Charles WllUam (1834-1926), 
Amer. uiiiv. president and educationalist, 
b, in Boston, Massachusetts. He was the 
sou of a former mayor of Boston, w’ho had 
also been treasurer of Harvard Univ. As 
a matter of course, tho son went to Har- 
vard, from which ho graduated In 1853. 
After a period of study abroad, he re- 
turned to his country to become prof, of 
chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology from 1865 to 1809. Lator, 
be was elected President of Harvard Univ. 
in 1869, and hold this great position for 
forty years, after which he was president 
emeritus until his death. In the country 
at large he was a motive force in improving 
primary and secondary schools. In 
religion he became known as one of tho 
greatest spokesmen for the Unitarian 
faith. He was au active supporter of 
President Woodrow Wilson, who offered 
him the embassy to England, which, how- 
ever, he declined. His mind marched 
with Wilson’s on tho great subjects of dls- 
armameut and the League of Nations. 
Among his works are Four American 
Leaders (1906), The Hoad Toward Peace 
(1915), and A Late Harvest (1924). 

Eliot, George, was the pseudonym taken 
by Maxinn Evans (1819-80), the youngest 
child of Robert Evans, land-agent to the 
Newdigate family, by bis second wife. 
She was bom on Nov. 22, and the best 
authority tor her early life is the eoafiy- 
disoemible autoblographloal portions of 
her novels. Therein many of the char- 
acteristics of her father cue reproduced in 
Adam Bede and Caleb Garth* Der brother 
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Isaao figures as Tom TiilliFer, and herself 
is introduced as Maggie Tulliver. Marian 
Evans was brought up to the strict ob- 
servances of religion, and possibly Influ- 
euced by an aunt who was a Methodist 
preacher, she inclined to evangelicalism. 
In these days she was most austere, 
theatres were to her something almost im- 
boly, and her favourite reading was 
Thomas a Kejnpis and Bunyan, Young 
and Whlston, Rasselas, and TJie Lives of 
the Poets, When Marian was twenty-two, 
her father moved from Arhury Park to 
C^oventry, and she wont with him. Here 
b^an the second phase of her life. She 
made the acquainUince of Charles Bray 
(1811-84), the author of Ths Philosophy 
of Necessity and otlicr works, and of Mrs, 
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Bray, whose brother, Charles Hennell 
(1809-50), had written An Inquiry con- 
ceming the OrUrin of Cfinslianit!/ (1838). 
In such company, for Bray, as well as his 
brother-in-law, was a freethinker, Marian 
Evans began to doubt, and at last to 
allow her doubts entirely to oonaucr her. 
In 1844 when Miss Brabant (afterwards 
Mrs. Charles Hennell) had to resign the 
task of trans. Strauss’s Leben Jesu^ she It 
was w'ho brought it to a smcessful con- 
clusion. This was pub. in 1840 , but Mias 
Evans’s name did not appear. Robert 
Evans, who batl boon greatly distresHcd 
bjr the change in his daughter’s religious 
oemviotions, died in the spring of 1849, 
and then, after a short Continental ionr 
with the Brays, she for a while made her 
borne with these devoted friends. In 
I8AI she was ofiered the assistant-editor- 
ship of the H^estrninster lieview, and she 
filled this laborious pos^ for some years. 


from time to time contributing to Its 
pages articles and elaborate reviews. This 
work, which necessitated her living in 
London, occupied most of her day, but she 
contrived to find time to translate Fauer- 
bach’a Essence of Christianity, which was 
pub. in 1854, the only hook to appear over 
her own name. The tliir<l phase of the 
life of Marian Evans — the ‘ George Eliot * 
period — dates from 1853, the beginning of 
her acquaintance with George Henry 
Lewes (181 7-7 S), the author of the Life 
of Goethe and the htiographical History of 
Philosophy, In the following j^ear they 
decided to live together, though they 
could not get married, because Lewes had 
a wife living, from wlioin, however, ho was 
separated. It wjis n(»t with llglit hcfvrts 
that they took this step, but iiaving taken 
it, they regarded the union its being as 
binding and as legitimate as if it had had 
the sanction of the law and the church, 
and it endured until the death of Lewes 
tu’enty-four years later. Miss Evans con- 
tinued to contribute to tho Westminster 
lieview, and she WTOte many reviews for 
the Lcftder, of which paper Lewes was 
editor. Lewes was a groat believer in the 
genius of Miss Evans, and In 1 856 he per- 
.siiaded her to see if her gifts lay in the 
direction of fiction. She made an attempt, 
and Lewes, without divulging the name of 
the writer, sent it to Blackwood, who at 
once accepted it for his magazine. This 
was Anu^s JJarton, and it was followed by 
Mr, Gil/iVs Ijore Story and Janet* s Ite- 
peniance. Those stories w'ore collected in 
1858 as Scenes of Vlcncal lAJe, and were 
received with enthusiasm in literary 
circles. Dickens was especially appre- 
ciative, and he alone among the <*ritic8 
discerned the sex of tho author. En- 
couraged by the success of tlieao short 
stories. Miss Evans began a full-dress 
novel, Adam Bede, ^^vhioh wns finished 
thirteen mouths later, and pub. on Feb. 1, 
1859. The (lualities that marked Scenes 
of Clerical Life were present in Adam Bede, 
which evoked a further chorus of praise 
and placed George E. in the front rank of 
contemporary novelists. Adam Bede waa 
followed by The Mill on the Floss (1860), 
which is generally regarded as her inastor- 
pioce. Tile earlier part, which is largely 
a traascriid from life of the youth of her- 
self and her brother, is one of the most 
beautiful tilings in Eng. fiction ; but 
taken os a wdiolc the novel gives undue 
prominence to the childish scenes, a fault 
the author, m reply to a criticism of Bul- 
wer Lytton, regretfully acknowledged* 
*S’i7tis jl/araer appeared in 1861 ; and thou 
(ieorge E., accompanied by Lewes, went 
to Floreni o to got material for a projected 
hist, novel of the time epf Savonarola, 
While Thackeray was cditdr of the Com* 
hill Magazine, Smith, Elde# & Co. offereil 
her the hitherto unprecedented sum of 
€10,000 for the serial and pook rights of 
the new novel, liomola, ojtid eventually 
she accepted £700, for its UPpearance in 
the Cornhill. The first Ifislalmont wes 
printed In tho magazine in July 1862,. the 
last in Aug. of the following yew, the story 
being written from mouth xo month, the 
last wmrds not being written untU June 
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1 803. The author said that ahe ' began 
It a young woman, she iimshed it an old 
woman/ and certainly the amount of 
Tending that she did in connection with 
it was enormoiJKt. George E. had said of 
Esmond that there was too much hist, and 
too Uttie story. Of Rornola it may be 
sold that not only was the hist, of the 
peidod ‘ got up * for the purpose of writing 
the novel but that the ii^fjifniatitin she had 
ox^quired most disastrously overweighted 
the book. Eelix Uoli appeared in 1866, 
The Spanish Gypsy, a Poem, two years 
later, and in 1871 -72 was pub. Midtile- 
march. In spite of the over-<djiboration 
of plot and language,, Muhilemarch will for 
over l>e valuable os a picture of conlern- 
porary prov. life, and for the many cbar- 
actors that adorn its vast canvas, although 
it is disfigured by the exaggeration with 
wliioh Casaiibon is portrayed. This book 
at the time raised the reputation of George 
E- to the greatest height. The novel 
Daniel Deronda (1876), and TJteophrastm 
Sttoh (1878)), though suc<;essful, did 
nothing to enhance her fame. Lewes 
died in the winter of 1878. and George B. 
lost in him husband, friend, and literary 
adviser, though it may be doubted 
whether in this last capacity his inlluence 
was entirely for good. She bitterly 
lamented his loss, and shut herself up 
from all soclotj iOf some months. In 
April 1880, she, to the general surprise, 
being then in her sixty -first year, married 
John Walter Cross, whom she had known 
for inony years. She died on Dec. 22 in 
that year. George E. is ono of the great 
iiaiacs in the annals of Victorian fiction. 
Her pictures of lower middle-class life in 
the Midlands are unsurpassed, and when, 
aa in lier earlier novels, she is not unduly 
didactic, her merits as a painter of char- 
acter arc great. Adam Uede, The Mill on 
the Floss, and Midtllctnarch show her at 
her best, and ho good are eacU of these that 
critics are undecided as to which is her 
masterpU^eo. See lives by J. VV. Cros-s 
(her husband), 1886 ; O. Drowning, 1 ''.K' ; 
Sir L. Stephen, lfi02 i B. S. JIaldam*, 
11)27 ; J. L. May, 1930 ; Blanche C’ 
Wmiam.s, 1930; S. Dewes, lt^31) ; G 
Bullett, I1H7. 

Eliot, Sir John (c. 1590-16:}2), Eng. 
statesjuan, an eUapierit deUitcr, and 
Itiadcr of the popular party, lie led the 
Opposition in the Parliament of 102(i. ile- 
Douncod Buckingham, and nns imprisoned 
fo* a time. In the third I’arliamcnt 
0028-29), ho helped to tlraw up the 
Petition of Rigid, thus again eftejidmg 
Charles Ir, w ho dL'^-«dved parliament aiul 
imprisoned E. and otlicrs. His Jluftt/r- 
chie id Man (written in tlie Tower) wa.-^ not 
pub. till 1879-82 with other works of his. 
See life- by J Foster, I8dl. 

Eliot* John (UMH-9(», Bug. missionary 
to the Indians of Massachusetts, known us 
*tho apostle of tho Indians.’ lie at- 
tempted to organise tho nomadic tribes 
iuto a great Chnstlan commmiity. and 
was minister of Box bury church, near 
Boatoa, U.Jil.A. hJ. twiis. the Bible into 
the ludmn laugmiges (lftlH"-d3>, wrote an 
Indiau catocb&iu grammar 

; 27 « ChrisdoM Commonvmidih 
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(1659) : and IJamtonyof the Gospels (1676). 
See W. L. Walker, Ten New England 
l^eulerSr 1901. 

Eliot, Sir Thomas, see Elyot. 

Eliot* Thomas Stearns, Eng. poet and 
critic of Amor, origin, &. at bt. Louis, 
Missouri, oq Sept. 26, 1886. the son of 
Henry Ware B. (184 1-1919), whose father, 
a Unitarian minister, had come to live In 
St. Louis In 1834. Before that the family 
had been estab. in Boston since emigrating 
from England in the seventeenth century. 
E. graduated at Harvard in 1909, spent a 
year at the Sorbonne, and returned to 
Harvard to study literature and plillo- 
sopby . In 1 9 1 3 he was given an academic 
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ap])omtmeiit tlwre and the foUiwing yeaE 
g.imod a travelling which took 

lain to (Jrennauy. lie jilso rood philo- 
■,oi>hv at Merlon rollcire, Oxford. He 
nuu-ned in 1915 ami n.adc hi« home in 
England. He was fiir n short trine a 
lKadjuii.ster, then worki'd hi a l>auk, and 
111 1917 bk’icame aRdsSliint editor of the 
periodical The Efjnist. 'I'bis was followed 
U> hw editorship of The Vriitri<,n, UUer 
Tfne New Criierum, wine h for mwo than 
ten Veal'S was one of the foremost literary 
periodicals in London. 8ii>€e 1925 he ha^ 
been a director of tiio publishing firm of 
Faber and Gwyer, kitiT Faber and Faber, 
E. had begun writing poetry at an esu^ly 
age, iKdng indueBced strongly by the 
French &yi»l»*dist. poet-% particifiariy 
Jules Laforgiiie Hia first poem to 

bo printed was The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Frujroekt w^bich appeared ia the luagariue 
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Poetry in 1915. This and other early 
pieces were pub. in Prufrock and Oih^ 
Observations (1917), followed by Poems 
(1919), and Ara Vos Prec (1919). A 
collected vol. appeared in 1920. These 
poems show exact and humorous observa- 
tion. They are also a criticism of contem- 
porary urban life dramatically portrayed 
through a number of satiric characters. 
The climax of this phase of apparent dis- 
illusionment was reached with the pub. 
of The fVaste Land in 1922. This widely 
celebrated poem, which won the Dial 
Award of 2000 dollars, applied to modem 
life the anct. fertility myths studied In 
Miss Jesse Weston's book, B'rom Ritual to 
Romance^ to which E. acknowledged his 
indebtedness. The modern world is one 
in which faith is lost and which is there- 
fore Incapable of rebirth. Great erudi- 
tion, fused in poetic inspiration, is em- 
loyed in the Juxtaposition of vivid images 
y which are thrown Into relief the char- 
acteristics of the regality w’hich the poet 
seeks to express. The mood in which 
satire was stronger than sympathy con- 
tinued in The Hollow Men (1925) and 
Sweeneu Agonietes, described os * Frag- 
ments of €Ui Arlritnphanio Melodrama,' 
which appeared In the Criterion in 1926. 
Thereafter followed three short poems 
pub. in pamphlet form, The Journey of 
the Magi (1927), A Song for Simeon (1928), 
and Animula (1929). E. increasingly 
devoted himself to the study of good and 
evil, and the way of escape from the 
‘ waste land * through humility and 
faith. This found magnificent expression 
in Ash Wednesday (1930), a poem of pro- 1 
found religious intensity. At this time 
poetic drama was enjoying a revival with 
the work of the Group Theatre, by which 
SuHteney Agonistes was performed. £., 
however, gained a closer association with 
the stage during the production of his 
pageant play. The Rock, performed at 
Sadlers Wells in aid of the Forty-Five 
Chorches Fund in the DIoceso of London. 
The chonises, which ore flue declamatory 
poetry, were later printed In the Collected 
Poems 1909-1935 (1930). From this E. 
proceeded to bis first full-length play. 
Murder in the Cathedral, an historical 
tragedy on the murder of Thom€is-(l- 
Becket. It was first performed in 1 935 in 
Canterbury and London, and was a 
marked snccess. Apart from revivals 
on the English stage it has since had 
notable productions in France (1945) and 
(^nnany (1946). E.'a next play Family 
Reunion was produced in 1939. Its 
theme is inherited sin and redemption 
through renunciation. Its theme and the 

S ower of the verse ore perhaps more than 
characterisation and setting can con- 
vincingly carry. E.'s early poems, which 
markM a new direction away from nine- 
teenth -century romanticism, ailected the 
whole course of poetry since their appear- 
ance. They were as celebrated for their 
iDlltience as ^ their achievement- The 
repatatioD which challenged critical 
opinion in the 'twenties has been con- 
solidated and enhanced by the work of the 
snoceeding decade. The Four .Quartets, 
which were first pnb. collectively with 


that title in 1944, have been described as 
* the record of four pilgrimages whoso pur- 
pose is the rediscovery of and reconcilia- 
tion with the past.' Each of the four 
poems has for its title tho namo of tho 
locality with which tho poet’s meditations 
are associated : Burnt Norton — included 
in Collected Poems In 1936 — the name of a 
deserted bouse and garden in Gloucester- 
shire ; East Coker (1940), a Somerset vU. 
whore K.'s forefathers once lived ; Rry 
Salvages (1941), a cape of the Amer. 
coast ; TAttle Oidding (1942), a vll. In 
Huntingdonshire where Nicholas Ferrar 
iq.v.) once set up a religious community. 
In criticism E., himself a critic of dog- 
matic clarity, is at the head of one trend 
of thought diatinguishod by the name 
classical, being concerned with estab. ob- 
jective standards. Ills critical writings, 
which within their range have amounted 
to a completo revaluation of poetry, aro 
contained In 77ie Sacred Wood (1920), 
Homage to John Dryden (1924), For 
Lancelot Andrewes (1928), Dante (1929), 
Tradition and Experiment in Present Day 
Poetry (1929), Elizabethan Essays (1934), 
Essays Ancient and Modern (1936), What is 
a Classic (1945), and Notes towards the 
Definition of Culture (1948). In 1932 E. 
returned to the U.S.A. to take up the 
appointment of Charles Eliot Norton 
Professorship of Poetry at Harvard, 
1932-33. A course of lectures delivered 
at the University of Virginia in 1933 was 
pub. the following year with the title 
After Strange Gods, A Primer of Modem 
Heresy, His Henrlctte Hertz lecture on 
Milton was pub. in 1047. As a church- 
man his Idea of a Christian Society (1939) 
is a notable pica for a Christian commun- 
ity founded on a national Church. His 
sociological writings also include Notes 
towards a Definition of Culture (1948). E. 
became a natiurallSed Brit, subject in 
1927 ; awarded tbo O.M,, 1948. Degrees 
include Hon. Lltt. I), at Cambridge, Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Bristol, and Leeds, 
and LL.D. at Edinburgh. In recognition 
of his ‘ remarkable pionooring work In 
modem poetry ' ho was awarded tho 
1 Nobel Prize for literature, 1948. See 
H. R. Williamson, The Poetry of T, S. 

\ Eliot, 1932; F. O. Matthle.sfion, The 
Achievement of T. S, Eliot, 1935 : E. M. 
Stephensoji, T. S. Eliot and the Lay 
Reader, 1914 ; R. J'roston, B'our Quartets 
Rehearsed, 1946; B. Rajan (ed.), T, 8. 
Eliot, A Study of his Writings by Several 
Hands, 1947 ; and T, S. Eliot: A 
Symposium, 1948. 

Eliott, George Augustus, see Hsath- 

FiBLD, Baron. 

Elis, cr Elea, in anct* Greece an im- 
portant region of W. Peloponnesus, con- 
taining the Olympian valley and watered 
by the Alpheus and Peiteus. It lay be- 
tween Achaia and Mes^enia, stretching 
from Arascua and the R« Larissus (N.) to 
the R. Neda (S.). and bounded on the W. 
and £. by the Ionian Sea and Arcadian 
Mts. It was later Incorporated in the 
Rom. prov. of Aohaie. The modem 
Palfieopolis occupies the site of the tn. of 
£. Since 1899 a prefecture of Greece,, 
with Pyrgos as the cap. Pop. 148 , 500 . 
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Elisabethville, in., rap. of the Katanga 
Prov., Belgian Congo, Africa. Founded 
In 1910. 18 946 ra. from Bulawayo, and 

1619 m. from Beira. It has a theatre, 
park, hospital, public library, an ann. 
agrlc. exhibition, and two daily news- 
apera. Many notable buildings have 
een erected, including a Rom. Catholic 
Cathedral ; 8 m. away is The Star of the 
Congo Mine. Tho smelters of the Union 
Minl^re du ICaut-Katanga, railway sidings 
and native compounds, etc., are in the 
suburb of Lurnbumbashi. Malaria has 
been considerably reduced here and in 
other townships of the Belgian Congo and 
the sanitary services of E., especiallv, are 
highly organised. Pop. (white) 2700. 

Elisha (N.T., Eliseus), son of Shaphat 
and successor of Elijali, was a great 
prophet of Israel. Ho lived during the 
reigns of Jehoram, Jehu, .Ichoahaz, and 
Jehoash, exercising his ministry over a 
total period of nearly sixty years. As 
compared with his predecessor, whose 
faithful attendant he was, E. shows a mild 
and bcuofleent temperament instead of 
Elijah's flro and austerity. This eom* 
parison is fully brought out by a stndv of 
their inlraclos. His story is chieily told 
in 2 Kings ii.-ix. E.’s festival is cele- 
brated In the Ok. Church on .lime 14 

Elista, or Yelista, ^tkpnoi. 

Elixir, from tho Arabic al-ikair and 
ultimately from the Gk. (a drying 

powder), is primarily an alchemical term 
for a supposed agent rapablo of trans- 
forming base metals into gold or silver 
and of prolonging human life indefinitidy. 
It is therefore apiiroxlmately equivalent 
to the philosopher's stone. There were 
two main Elixirs, viz. the Great Red K. 
and the White E, The latter turned mer- 
cury, etc., into silver, while tho former 
turned silver or any other metal into gold. 
{See Alchemy. ) The term E. Is nl^o 
applied to a drug of syrupy oonslstcncv 
intended to ho slowly swallowed to 
lubricate tho throat in cases of rough ond 
Irritation. Another meaning of E. is a 
medicated flavoured syrup. 

Elizabetgrad, see Kmovo. 

Elizabeth : (1) Cap. of ITnion O/O., New 
Jersey, U.,S.A., 5 in. from Newark, on tlie 
Elizabeth R., Newark Bay, and Staten Is. 
Sound (Elizabeth port), forming a resi- 
dential suburb of New York. There are 
factories of chemicals, electrical machin- 
ery, the Singer Sewing Machine Co., ship- 
building yards, iron-foundries and railway 
machine-shops. Settled in 1664 as ‘ Eliza- 
bethtown,* the place has many historic^il 
buildings. Pop. 109,900. (2) Cap. of 

Pasouotank co., North Carolina, U.S.A., 
on the Pasquotank R., 40 m. from Nor- 
folk, Virginia. It has a tine, deep har- 
bour, cotton-mills, and shipyard, Tho 
first General Assciubly of Virginia met 
here in 1605. I’op. 11,500. 

Elizabeth (1533-1603), mioen of Eng- 
land, daughter of Henry Vill. and Anne 
.Boleyn. 6. in Greenwich Palace on Sept. 7. 
After her father's marriage with Jane 
Seymour, E. and her half-sister Mary 
were declared Illegitimate. Her early 
childhood was spent under a cloud, as was 
the greater part of her life until her acces- 


sion. She was splendiflly educated, her 
tutors had been steeped in the New Learn- 
ing, and the future queen had the full 
benefit of this. The influence of the 
Reformation had by this time been fully 
felt in England, and the princess was 
brought under this influence also. Dur- 
ing the reign of her half-brother Edward 
VI. she fell under the Influence of Lord 
Seymour, lord high admiral of England, 
for whom she seems to have entertained 
some affection. He was, however, held to 
1)0 only exercising his Intinenco for the 
purpose of attaining his ambition, and 
wns subsequently executed. During 
Mary’s reign, although she had supported 
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i^ainting ; artist unknown 


the claims of her half-sister in preference 
to those put forward by Northmnberland 
in favoiu* of Lady Jane Grey, she fell 
under suspicion. She Mas accused of 
complicity in tho rising of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and was imprisoned in tho Tower 
and later at Woodstock. In 1558 she 
succeeded to the throne of En^and with- 
out any open opposition. Diplomatic 
compromise may be taken as the keystone 
of her reign. Sne had been educate as a 
Catholic, but had imbibed Protestant doc- 
trines, tho result being that her religious 
convictions were somewhat shadowy. 
She, however, was respoiisbllo for the 
estab. of the Church of England on a basis 
which she hoped would be acceptable to 
all. Catholic and Protestant alike, the 
Thirty-nine Articles and tho Book of 
Common Prayer we have them at the 

§ resent time being products of her reign. 

he, however, became a Protestant, not 
from religious convictions, but because it 
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was necessary for the salvation of Ent^land 
and the increase of Eng. power that she 
should be recognised as the Protestant 
champion of Europe. It is necessary to 
view the acts of Queen Elizabeth from 
two standpoints. First, as a queen and 
therefore the head of the Eng. nation, and 
secondly as a woman. In her former 
capemity, * the days of good Queen Bess * 
amply describe the hist, of the time. By 
sheer diplomacy she and her ministers 
steered the ship of state through dlflflcult 
times. She kept England nominally at 
peace until It was absolutely essential to 
strike, and when she struck, she struck 
with the whole force of a united England 
behind her. She played off her opponents 
skilfully one against the other, and In this 
way saved England from disaster. She 
kept the peace with Spain and yet at the 
same time encouraged the attacks made 
by the privateers of the W. upon the Span, 
power in America. When the Armada 
came it cannot be said that England was 
prepared, save that every Englishman was 
prepared to face united the efforts of 
Spi 3 ^, and the speech of the queen at Til> 
bury, made when England was face to 
face with the greatest of her dangers, mir- 
rored the opimon of England excellently. 
As a queen E. can only be described as 
populfitf, brave, courageous, and diplo- 
matic, and perhaps her true greatness lies 
essentially in the fact that In her and 
through her England found her own aims 
and idealB most amply and excellently ex- 
pressed. She owed her great power and 
popularity also to the fact that she was 
able to read the mind of the nation. She 
had great energy, industrjs and physical 
strength, all essential Tudor qualities. 
From her mother she inherited great 
physical attractions, .but also a coarse- 
ness and boldness which detracted not a 
little from her physical charms. Her 
qualities os woman and queen are Illus- 
trated by the way in which she made the 
gift of her hand tlui centre of the diplo- 
macy of her earlier years. At home her 
two greatest romances were with the earl 
of Leicester and later with the earl of 
Essex. Her great passion was, however, 
for the former. She was inordinately 
vain, and was also cruel and capricious. 
Able to make up her mind and to act upon 
it with a suddenness that confounded her 
enemies, she also at tinjes seems to have 
experienced the grcaUjht diiUculty in 
arriving at a decision, as witness her treat- 
ment of her cousin, .Mary Queen of Scots. 
Both as a woman and queen slie was only 
too obviously insincere, and the mascu- 
linity of her characteristics detracted 

S eatly from what femmino charms she 
lid. The ‘ Vlr^i Queen ' passed away 
at Richmond on March 24. Her reign hau 
seen a great revival in England oq prac- 
tically every side, socially, politically, and 
in the reahn of learning. The Eng. 
Renaissanco came in her reign. Shake- 
speare, Speus^, Marlowe, Jonson, were all 
vmteis during her thuo, and her reign 
may be called the golden age of Eng. 
litexature. The revival was experienced 
not only lu letters, but the exploits of the 
* pirates of the We^ * reflect glory not 


only upon the reign of E., but also on the 
hist, of England for over. The queen her* 
self was despotic, as had been all the 
Tudors, but her despotism was based upon 
the only foundation on which it could be 
successful, the trust of her subjects. Sw 
Ames Strickland, * Queen Elizabeth * in 
Ltves of the Queens of England, 1840-48 ; 
J. A. Froudo, History of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1850-70 ; F. Munsby, The 
G%rlhood of Queen Elizabeth, 1909 ; M. 
Croighton, The Age of Elizabeth, 1025 ; 
Edith Sitwell, Fanfare for Elizabeth, 1940. 

Elizabeth (1596-1662), Queen of Bohe- 
mia, wife of Frederick V., Elector Pala- 
tine, and daughter of Jamas 1. of Great 
Britain and Anne of Denmark, b. at Falk- 
land Cobtle, Fifoshire. From 1603 till 
her marriage in 1613 she was brought 
up In England. In 1610 Frederick was 
chosen to fill the throne of Bohemia, and 
from that time onwards Elizabeth’s life 
was dogged by misfortune. The king was 
routed by the Catholic League and the 
royal family endured sore poverty in 
Holland. She had thirteen children, 
among whom were Charles Louis, restored 
to the electorate in 1648, and Sophia, who 
afterwards became the mother of George I. 
of England. Eee R. S. Rait (od.), Five 
Stuart Princesses, 1902. 

Elizabeth, Angela Marguerite (5. 1900) 
ueen of George VI. of England ; youngest 
aughtor of Sir Claude George Bowes- 
Lyou, fourteenth earl of Strathmore and 
Klnghome, by his countess, Nina Cecilia, 
daughter of Rev. Charles Caveudish* 
Bentinck, a son of the third duke ot Port- 
land. Born Aug. 4, 1900. She married 
April 36, 1923, Prince Albert Frederick 
Arthur George, duke of York : of which 
union there is Issue— Princess Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
born April 21, 1926 ; Mucess Margaret 
Rose, born Aug. TH, 1930. She bocaino 
queen when Prince Albert .succeeded to 
to the throne as George VI. on Dec. 11, 
1936 : and went with the king on a tour of 
Canada and the U.S.A. in June, 1939, the 
visit being an unqualified success. She 
broadcast to women of the Empire, April 
11, 1943. Queen Elizabeth is the first and 
only women bencher of the Middle Temple 
Inn of Court — In which wipacity she opened 
the temporary library, Nov. 21, 1946. In 
1947 she accompanied the king on a tour 
of S, Africa. 

Elizabeth (Pauline £Ilizabeth Ottilie 
Louise) (1843-1916), known under the 
pseudonym of Carmen Sylva in the literary 
world, b. at Neuwied, Germany, daughter 
of Prince Hermann of Wiod and Princess 
Maria of Naasau. Mfirriod Prince Charles 
of Rumania in 1869, having previously 
travelled for five years, ]to 1881 Rumania 
was declared a kingdom, apd the same year 
E. was crowned queen,. The following 
year she became a member of the Academy 
of Sciences of Bucliarest. ^and in 1890 she 
visited England. She pdb. sev. vgls. of 
romances, poetry, and philosophioal 
writings — chiefly writteUL la Ger.— in- 
cluding Lea Pensdea d'uiM reine (1882), 
Das JLeben meines Brudfrs Otto tiicolae, 
Prinz zu Wied (1883), . Pilgrim Sorrow 
(trans, 1883), Bucareat (1892), Otglysterte 
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JVorte (essays, 1903, 1906), 7n (fer lAirwa 
0904), A Royal Story Book (1911), From 
Memorv*s Shrine (trans. of HcTninis- 
oencos, 1911), Poems (trane. 1912), 
Sparks from the Annil ,* or Thoughts of a 

g ulden (1913). Hho wrote In Knfir., 
er.,and Rumanian, Que0n-clowaj?er,19l4 
Elizabeth (Elisabeth Philippine Marie 
H6]dne of France) (1764-94), known as 
‘Madame Elizabeth,’ sister of Louis XV’'!., 
6.atVei'salJles,firulllotined onMay 10, 1794. 

Elizabeth, St., of Hungary (1207-31), 
daughter of Andrew H., king of Hungary, 
6. in Prossburg. She married at a very 
early ago Louis TV., landgrave of Thur- 
ingia. He was eon verted by the mira»9o, 
much oelebrate<l in (Ter. legend, of the 
changing of the bundle of bread, carried 
by E. for the poor, into red roses, on his 
sternly commanding her to displav the 
contents. Louis died in 1227, and E. be- 
ing persecuted by her brother-in-law, 
Henry Raspo, retired to Marburg, where 
she eventually died. Four years Int-tT 
she was canonised by Gregory TX. on 
account of the frequent miracles reported 
to have been performed at her tomb. See 
C. F. R. de Montalombert, JfUist/yire dc 
Sainte Klisa})elh de Hongrie, 1M36. 

Elizabeth Petrovna (1709-62), Empress 
of Russia and daughter of Peter the Great, 
b. near Moscow. Jdue succeeded to the 
throne in 1741. The great event of her 
later years was the Seven Years* War, 
when the Russians many times defeated 
Frederick the Great. E. was of a licen- 
tious, idle temperament, but Inlierited 
some of her father’s genius for gov. She 
was also a patroness of art and nteraturo, 
and was one of the founders of Moscow 
Univ, 

Elizabeth of York (1) Queen of Henry 
VH., and mother of Henry VIH. ; oldest 
child of Edward IV. and his queen, Eliza- 
beth WoodvlHo ; born at WestmlnsU'r. 
Married Hcnry» I486. Stricken with 
grief at the loss of her eldest son, she died 
in imprisonment In the Tower. (2) ( Alex- 
andra Mary, Princess) elder child of 
George VI. ; heir-presnmptive to the 
throne of Britain ; bom at Royal Lodge, 
Windsor Great Park, on April 21, 1926; 
married Lieut. Philip Mountbatten, duke 
of Edinburgh, \ov. 20, 1947, and has heir, 
Prince Charles Philip Arthur George, h. 
Nov. 14, 1948. 

Elizabeth, Valerie Gabrlelle Marie {h, 
1876), queen-dowager (since 1934) of the 
Belgians, was born at Possenhofen ; 
second daughter of duke CTliarlos Theodore 
of Bavaria ; married 1900, to Albert, 
afterwards king of the Belgians. 

Elizabethan Architecture, style of orchi* 
tectnre which was in vogue during the 
later part of the n’ign of Elizabeth and in 
the reign of James T. It was marked by a 
revival of classic designs brought Into the 
decadent Gotlile style. The Marquis of 
Salisbury's house at Hatheld is a typical 
apedwteu of this mixed style. 

Etizabethton, city, co. seat of Garter co., 
N.E. Tennessee, l).S.A.* making artifloial 
silk. etc. Pop. 8500. ' 

ElizabeUz Tunnel, 60 m. N. of Los 
Angeles, Califomia, U.S.A., penetrates 
the CkMist Bango Mts. and is five m. long. 


Elizavetpol, see Oandzha. 

Elk, or Moose, Alces malchiSt the largest 
living species of forest deer. It Is known 
in the Old World as the E., but In America 
as the moose, the American ‘ E.* or wapiti 
having less resemblance to the European 
broad -horned deer than to the red deer. 
The E. is distributed over the forwted 
regions to the N. of Europe and Asiatic 
Russia, and It Is now everywhere pro- 
tected by laws, and carefully preserved. 
It is easily tamed and has frequently been 
trained to draw sleighs. The antlers, 
found in the male alone, have their basal 
portion, which is In the form of a short 
cylinder, in the same plane as the fore- 
head. The base expands Into a huge, 
broad ‘ palm** at the edge of which are 
short branches. The height at the 
shoulders Is about 6 ft. In the breeding 
season, the males fight with great fury. 
Inflictiug such wounds with their horns 
that the combats frequently result in death. 

Elk, Irish, Cervus megaeeros, extinct 
species of doer closely allie<l to the fallow- 
deer of the present day, the hones of 
which are found among the clays and 
marls of the Irish bogs and also In oertaln 
parts of Great Britain and the continent. 
It stood 6 ft. in height, and Is characterised 
by the enormous size of its antlers, which 
sonietimos had a spread of close on 1 1 ft. 
Extinct after the coming of man to Europe. 

El Kantara, tn. of Flgypt, on the Suez 
Canal. In the First World W^ar it was 
the scene of a victory over the Turkish 
advance guard In 1915. Pop. 25,000. 

El Khargeb, or The Great Oasis, large 
and ^uitful valley in the Libyan desert, 
the most S. of the Egyptian oases. From 
80 to TOO ra. long and 10 m. broad. 

Elkhart, city of Elkhart co., Indiana, 
Ih.M.A., on the 8t. Joseph II. Important 
imuiuf. centre : has automobile and 
machine industries, and makes paper, 
musical InstrurnentAS, and iron bridges. 
Pop. 33,400. 

Elk-Hound, small N’orwegian dog which 
much resembles the h>kimo dog (g.r.), 
but is considerably smaller in size. Its 
coat is thick, with a full under-coat, and 
the tall Is bushy. The colour is grey, 
with a darker shade on the back. 

Elkins, city of W. Virginia, co. seat of 
Randolph co., in a luTubering and coal 
mining region, has various manufs. and a 
college. Pop. 8 1 00. 

Ell (Tvat. ulna, the forearm), measure 
used to denote length, originally taken in 
some way from the forearm. The E. 
varied in different countries, thus the 
TOng. E. 08 a measure of cloth is equal to 
It yds., the Flemish to ! yd., aud the Fr. 
to 1 i yds. 

Ella, see 

Ellagfo Acid, or Gallogene (OnH,0.), 
yollow^ odourless powfler of agreeable 
taste only soluble In alkalis. Medicinally 
it Is used tvs an astringent in cases of 
tuberouloels and InfiammaUon of the 
bowels, beootnlng active only on reaching 
the alkaline fi«flds of the Inwtines. 

I Elland. tn. in W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. Monufs. woollens and fireclay 
\ goods, and has iron and dye works. Pop. 
1 19,200. 
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EUlenborough, Edward Law, drst Baron 
(1 750-1 81 8), was educated ot Charter- 
house and Oarabridgre. In 1 7 7 1 he became 
a pupil of the special pleader, George 
Wood (afterwards a baron of the Ex- 
chequer), and four years later began prac- 
tising on his own accmmt with great suc- 
cess. Called to the Bar in 1780, he was 
soon In the enjoyment of a large practice. 
His first great chance came in 1788 when 
he was retained as leading counsel for the 
defence of Warren Hastings. His admir- 
able conduct of this case made him famous 
and long before it had reached its close he 
was engaged in many of the most im- 
portant trials of his day. In 180*2 lie suc- 
ceeded Keny<in as Lord Chief Justice, and 
was raised to the dignity of Boron E. In 
1806 he was offered the post of lord chan- 
cellor in the ‘ Talents ' ministry, but this 
he declined, though he joined the cabinet 
without office. Through ill-health he 
retired from the bench in Nov. 1818. His 
biography will be foimd in J. C. Camp- 
bell's Lives of the Chief Justices of Eng- 
landy 1857 (vol. iii.). 

Ellen's Isle, small Is. of Perthshire, 
Scotland, situated in Loch Katrine. It is 
celebrated in romance, and Immortalised 
by Sir Walter Scott, who made it the 
haimt of the Lady of the Lake. 

EUerman, Sir John Reeves (1862-1933) ; 
Eng. shipowner, financier, and newspaper 
proprietor, eon of John Harman E.. of 
Hull, a native of Hamburg. Early joined 
the board of Frederick Ley land's company, 
the first unit of what eventually developed 
into the EUerman group. This mup, regis- 
tered as the London, Liverpool and Ocean 
Shipping Co,, included under the one 
management the Paypayanni, City, Hall, 
Westcott, Laurences and other lines, and. 
In 1913 acquired the share cap. of Buck- 
nali's Steamship Lines, the name of which 
was changed in 1914 to Ellermans and 
Bucknall Steamship Company. He was 
also chairman of EUerman ’s Wilson Line. 
Left a fortimo of £30,000,000. Baronet 
in 1905, Companion of Honour in 
1921. 

Ellesmere : (1) Urban dist. in Shrop- 
shire, 16 m, N.N.W. of Shrewsbury. Pop. 
1800. (2) Is of the Arctic regions, 

Canada, W, of Smith Sound, and opposite 
N.W. Greenland. It is almost entirely 
ice and snow-txivered wastes. 

Ellesmere, Francis Leveson-Gower 
Egerton, first Earl of (1800-57), Eng. 
politician and writer, the second son of the 
first duke of Sutherland. From 1828-30 
he was Irish Secretary* and secretary for 
war in 1830. Amongst his writings are a 
trans. of Faust (1824), Mediterranean 
Sketches (1843), History of the fVar of the 
Sicilian Vespers (1850), Personal Reminis- 
cencM of The Duke of Wellington (1903, 
pub, by his daughter). 

Ellesmere Canal, Cheshire, England, 
belonging to the Manchester Ship Canal, 
and connecting the Severn and Mersey. 
Length, 084 m. 

EUesmere Port, urban dlst. and seaport 
of Cheshire, England, on the Mersey, 
64 m. N. of Chester at the j^unction of 
EUesmere Canal and *the Manchester 
Ship Canal. It is a depdt for iron ore and 


pig iron and has large docks and ware- 
houses. Pop. 1 3,000. 

Ellet, Charles (1810-62), Amer. engineer, 
b. In Penn’s Manor, Bucks co., Pennsyl- 
vania. The first wire suspension brldgo 
of the U.S.A., at Falrmoiint, Philadelphia, 
was his work, and ho constructed most of 
the prin. iron and steel bridges in the 
U.S.A. He is chiefly remembered os the 
inventor of naval rams, and in the Amer. 
CivU war equipped mno Mississippi K. 
steamboats as rams, defeating a fleet of 
Confederate rams. lie met his death 
during a naval engagement. 

Ellice, or Lagoon Islands, see Gilbeut 
AND Ellice Islaxdh. 

EUichpur, or Ellichput, city in Berar, 
India, 100 in. N.W. of Nagpur. It was 
at one time a great city, but now lias little 
commerce. Contains some interesting 
ruins. Pop. 23,899. 

Ellicott, Charles John (1819-1905), Eng. 
prelate b. at Whitwell, near Stamford, 
where his father was rector. In 1861 he 
was made dean of Exeter, and two years 
later bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Ills episcopate lasted forty-two years, and 
he throw himself vigorously Into diocesan 
work. In 1857 E. was one of the five 
clergymen who pub. a revisiou of the 
gospel of St. John, followed by revisions 
of the Homans and Corinthians and other 
epistles. 

EUiot - Murray - Kynynmound, Gilbert 
John, see Minto, e.uil of. 

Elliot, Jane (1727-1805), Scottish poet- 
ess, daughter of Sir Gilbert E,, 5. at Mlnte 
House, Teviotdale. The greater part of 
her llfo (1756-1804) was passed In Edin- 
burgh. She is remembered for her most 
exquisite ballad, The Flmvers of the Forest, 
a touching lyric on the disaster of Flodden. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, her eldest brother, was 
also a song-writer. 

Elliotson, John (1791-1868), Eng. 
physician, h. at Southwark, London. He 
studied medicine at Edinburgh and Cam- 
bridge, and in 1834 became physician to 
Univ. College Hospital. He was a student 
of hypnotism and mesmerisni, and in 1838 
was compelled to resign his offices on tills 
account. He edited a magazine. The 
Zoist, devoted to the subject, and founded 
a mesmeric hospital In 1849. E. woe one 
of the lirst Brit, physicians to advocate 
the iLse of the stethoscope. Among his 
pubs, are : Lectures on Diseases of the 
Heart (1830). Human Physiology (1840), 
Surgical Operations in the Mesmeric Stale 
without Pain (1843). Thackeray dedi- 
cated his Pendennis to E. 

Elliott, Ebenezer (1781-1849), Eng. 
poet, the ‘ corn-law rhymer,* ft. near 
Rotherham, Yorkshire. He was educated 
at various schools, and In 1797 entered his 
father’s iron foundry. He hikd a success- 
ful career at Sheffield as a bar-iron mer- 
chant, and on his retirement in 1841 
settled at Groat Houghton* From the 
age of seventeen be began wfitlng poems, 
pub. the Vernal Walk, in imitation of 
Thomson, In 1801. He is chiefly remem- 
bered, however, for his Com-Law Rhymes 
(1831), which are vigorous, simple, and 
lull of a vivid description. They are In- 
spired by a fierce hatred of injustioe, and 
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by thetp sincerity and earnestness are 
saved from the common fate of political 
poetry. Sec Carlyle’s essay, * Com Law 
Rhymes/ in Critical arid Miscellanemts 
Essays, 1 839 ; W. Odom. Two Sheffield 
Poets, 1929. 

Elliott, May Gertrude (Lady Forbes- 
Robertson), actress, b. Dec. 14, 1874, at 
Rockland, Maine, U.S. A. , sister of Maxine 
E. She made her llrst appearance on the 
stag-e at Now York with E. S. Willard in 
The Middleman, and was first seen on the 
London stage at Daly’s Theatre in 1895 as 
Sylvia in The Two Oentlem^n of Verona. 
She married Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son in 1900, and has since played many 
leading parts with him. Her most suc- 
cessful rfiles were those of Dosdemona : 
Ophelia ; the * slavey * in TJie Passing of 
the Third Floor Back ; Little Britain in 
Mice and Men : and Maisie in 7' he Light 
that Failed. Her later parts included 
Oina Ashling in The Eyes of Youth, 1918 ; 
Sarah Gilman In Sarah of Soho, 1022 ; and 
Maria In Twelfth Night, 1927. 

Ellipse. In general langu^o an E. is a 
regular oval. In geometry it may be de- 
fined in a number of different ways : (1) 
The section of a cone by any plane less 
inclined to the base of the cone than is the 
side of the cone. (2 > An oblique section of 
a right cylinder or the oblique projection 
of a circle. An E. is the orbit of a par- 
ticle moving under the influence of a 
central force, which varies inversely as the 
square of the distance of the particle. 
This law Is the gravitational law of force, 
and an E. represents the orbit of a planet, 
if the individual planet and the sun are 
considered alone (the other planets exert 
attractions and disturb the orbit). 

The foci of an E. are the points S and 
S* (see diagram) such that the sura of the 
distances SP and S‘P of any point on the 



E. from the foci is the same whatever the 
position of P. The strloght line AA* 
passing through the foci Is the major axis, 
'and the line i3B*. perpendicular to AA^ 
at Its middle point, is the minor axis. If 
AA* - 2a onAllP - 26. 0« « A* (I ~ e), 
where e is the occentrloltj. Also SP -h 
S*P -• 2a. If AOA* and BOB* be taken as 
the axes, the oo-ordlnates of the point P 


(ON and OT) are connected by the 
equation : 



(where ON « a: and OT »■ y). 

The diameter is any straight lino through 
the centre, terminated by the E., such as 
GOG‘. The directrix is the line MK, such 
that the distance of P from the focus S 
bears a constant ratio less than unity to 
the distance of P from MK. 

Ellipsoid, in geometry, a solid body 
whose plane sections through one of the 
axes are ellipses ; all other sections are 
ellipses or circles. The term Is often used 
to indicate the solid body generated by 
the rotation of an ellipse about one of ito 
axes ; but it Is better to use the term 
spheroid for this body. The E. is very 
largely used in the mathematical theories 
of elasticity, heat and h'ght, e.g. the 
strain E., E. of expansion, or the wave 
surface in a doubly refracting substance. 

Elliptic Compasses. The trammel, or 
E. C., depends on the fact that the sum of 
the distanoes of a point on an eUipso from 
the foci is a constant. 

Elliptic Polarisation. EUiptically polar- 
ised light, when examined with a Nlcol’s 
prism, will give an illumination which 
^vill vary as the NIcol is rotated. It is 
thus distingnilahed from ordinary light, 
but not from a mixture of ordinary and 
plane polarised light. It may be dls- 
tingulahod by first passing the light 
through a quarter wave plate of mica with 
its axis parallel or perpendicular to the 
plane of maximum polarisation ; for 
elliptically polarised light thus becomes 
plane polarised, and may bo extinguished 
on rotating the Nicol’s prism. 

Ellis, Alexander John (1814-90), Eng. 
phonetician, mathematician, and must* 
clan. Ills original name was Sharpe, 
but he assumed the surname Ellis (1825). 
He was associated with Sir J. Pitman, 
founding the system of printing known as 
‘ phonotypy,' His works Inchide Phon- 
etics (1844), The Essentials of Phonetics 
(1848), Pronunciation for Singer.s (1877), 
and The History of Musical Pitch (1880). 
He also wrote papers and books on mathe- 
rn<atics and philosophy and produced 
l)honctic texts of standard works, and 
was editor of The Fonetic Frend (1849) 
and The Spiling Beformer (1849-50). 

Ellis, George (1753-1815), Eng. writer, 
-5prang Into notoriety in 1778 with the 
pub. of Poetical Tales, by Sir Gregory 
Gander. He was one of the contributors 
to the Rolliad. and In later years, with 
(banning, founded the Anti-Jacobin. In 
I 1790 he pub. Specimens of the Early 
[ English Poets, and fifteen years later, 

I Specimens of Early English liomances in 
Metre, 

Ellis, Sir Henry (1777-1890), Eng. 
antiquarian, assistant librarian at the 
Bodleian, Oxford, and the Brit. Musenm 
(1800), chief librarian of the Brit. Musenm 
(1827-66). His works inoludo an od. of 
Brand’s PopiUar Antiquities (1813) of 
Dugdole’s MonasHcon (with others 1817- 
1833), Introduction to Domesday Book 
(1816), Original Letters Ulustraiive of 
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Elgin Marbles of the Classic Ages and The 
Tovmley Gallcrv of Sculjjture (1847). E. 
was director of tho Society of Antiquaries 
for many years. 

Ellis, Henry Havelock (1859-19.39), 
fellow of the Medico-legfll Society of New 
York, b. In Croydon, Surrey. Ho was 
educated at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
was enga^d in teaching in Now South 
Wales (1875-79), Returning to England, 
he practised as a doctor, but soon aban- 
doned this profession to devote himself 
to literature. His psychological and 
sociological works, and miscellaneous 
writings include Man and Woman : A 
Study of Human Secondary Sexual Char- 
ocCers (1894, 1904. 1914. and 1934), Sexual 
Inversion (1897), The Evolution of 
Modesty (1899 and 1910), The Soul of 
Spain n908). Sex in Relation to Society 
(1910), 2'he World of Dreams (1911), 
Impressions and Comments (1014-24) : 
Essays in War-Time (1916), Konya Cre^.k 

B , Sonnets with Folk Songs from the 
9h (1925), Chapman, with Ulus- 
tmtive Passages (1934), Questions of Our 
Day (1936), and Selected Essays (Every- 
man's Library, 1936). See H. Peterson, 
Havelock Ellis, Philosopher of Lore (with 
bibliography), 1928. 

Ellis, Robinson (1834-1913), Eng. 
philologist and classical scholar, educated 
at Guenisey, Rugby, and Oxford. Ho 
pub. numerous critical uorks on Catnllas 
and trans., Calulli Veronensis Liber (1867, 
1878), Fragments of Catullus (1871), and 
Commentary on Catullus (1876). Other 
works are Ovid’s Ibis (1881), Neu^ Frag- 
ments of Juvenal (1901), Appendix Ver- 
gilinna (1907), The Annalist Lieinianus 
(1908), Ttie Amores of Ovid (1912), and 
various articles in many jours, and 
classical reviews. 

EUis, WUliam (1791-1872), Eng. mis- 
sionary, sent bv tlie London Missionary 
Society to the s: Pacific Islands (1816-25). 
BYom 1831 to 18 H hff was foreign sec- 
retary to the London Missionary Society. 
Hla visits to Madagti t-ar resulted in 
History of Madagascar ( l Three Visits 
to Madagascar (1858), Madagascar Re- 
visited (1867), The Martyr Church (1870). 
Other works were A Tour through Owhy- 
hee (1826), and Polynesian Researches 
(1829). See life by J. E. Ellis, 1873. 

Ellis Island, small is. in New York har- 
bour, 1 m. from Manhattan Is., used as an 
Immigrant station (since 1892) and as a 
magazine. 

Elliston, Robert William (177 4-1831), 
Eng. actor and manager, fii-st appearing 
(1791) as Trcssel in Richard III. at Bath. 
In 1790 he came to the Haymarket, 
London, and was manager there (1803). 
E. was considered one of the finest actors 
of his day, especially in comc<]y, and was 

B raised by Lamb and Leigh Hunt. See 
res by O. Raymond, 1848, 1857, and W. 
Oxberry, 1826. 

EUon, \il. of E. Aberdeonshfre, Scot- 
land, on tho Ythan, 12 i m. from Inverurie. 
Once tho cap. of Buchan, tho vJI, belonged 
to KlnJoss Abbey. 1300. 

EHora, The oaves of, in the Nizam of 
Hyderabad's dominions, India, 2 m. from 


holy shrine of the Deccan Moslems, and 
the burial place of the Emperor Aurang- 
zeb and many other celebrities. Ravza 
is now in great part deserted, and mins of 
mosques and tombs abound in every 
dlreotlon. Tho E. group of cave temples 
comprises twelve Buddhist, seventeen 
Brahman, and five Jain works. They are 
mentioned by an Arab geographer of the 
fifteenth century as a celebrated pUico of 
pilgrimage. The Buddhist caves date 
from A.D. 350-750. The Brahman cavos 
were probalily constructed in the seventh 
and eighth centuries a.d. There are sculp- 
tures of the slaughter of tho Buffalo 
demon, Siva and Parvati playing chess, 
three skeleton demon gods, Bhalrava with 
a necklace of skulls, three riv. goddesses, 
etc. Tho five Jain caves date from tho 
eighth to the thirteenth century. 

Ellore, tn. of Godavari disc., Madras, 
India, 37 m. from Masnllpatam, near 
Lake Kolar. It was once tho cap. of tho 
N. Circars. There aro carpet manufs. 
Pop. about 30,000. 

Ellsworth, city of Hancock co., Maine, 
U.S.A., at the mouth of Union R., 27 in. 
S.E. of Bangor. It has a trade in timber 
and fish. Pop. 4000. 

Ellsworth, Lincoln (b. 1880), Amer. ex- 
plorer, bom at Chicago, accompanied 
Amundsen (for whom he provided sup- 
port) on his first polar flight, 192.5 ; and 
in the following year in the airship Norge 
from Spitsbergen to Alaska. Ho pub. 
First Crossing of the Polar Sea (1926) and 
Beyond the Horizon (1938). 

Ellsworth, Oliver (1745-1807), Amer. 
statesman and Jurist, h. at W'lndsor, CJon- 
necticut ; studied at Yale and Princeton, 
and practised law at Hartford, 1771. Was 
a member of tho General Assembly of 
Connecticut, and bokl many legal and 
political offices in the state. Advised 
Washington to send Jay to England to 
negotiate q new treaty. Appointed by 
Washington as chief justice of tho 
Supremo Court, 1796, and was sent by 
Adams to France to neg(»tiate a now treaty. 

Ellwangen, tii. of Germany, in WtlrtUnn- 
berg, find cap. of Jagst, W. of tho Ell- 
waiigen mt. crowned l)y a castle built in 
1.3.54, conLibiing a collection of antiquities 
and the Schoncnlierg with a pilgrimage 
church, it possesses many fine churcho.s 
and owes its origin to a monastery 
lounded in 759 a.ij. Pop. 5700. 

Ellwood, Thomas (16.39-1714), Eng. 
author and Quaker preacher, intimate 
friend of and rca«lor to Milton after he be- 
came blind. E. first suggested to Milton 
tho idea of his second epic, Paradise Re- 
gained, reading the Mri. of Paradise 
Lost (166.5), E.’s own works include: 
Forgery no Christianity (167 4), Sacred 
History of the Old ami Ntkv Testaments 
(1705-^J), and other poleAiIcal works ; 
Davideis {a poom, 1712), knd Autobio- 
graphy (1714). » 

Elm, tho name applied to species of 
Ulnvus, four of which occi|ir in Britain, 
while all tiio sixteen are to Ire found in N. 
lands and on Asiatic mts. There are 
some eighteen species of the Ulmua genus 
of the Ulmacem family and all are easily 
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cnltivated. floiiriAhin? in alinost any 
or situation. Tlio fruit is characteristic, 
beingr a one-seeded samara, and tho leaves 
are curious, the sides beingr unequal in 
size. U. campestri^, the common or 
smalMcavcd E., and U, motUana, tho 
wych-elm, are our best-known species ; 
U. Annerbcana is a tall tree and yields a 
good timlier. Tho common E. is abund- 
ant Jn England, France, Spain, and Italy ; 
it sometlTnes attains great age and sizo, 
endures in smoky tn. conditions and Is 
familiar in London parks. Formerly its 
timber was used for wntcr-pipea and the 
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keels of ships. The wych E., also in- 
digenous in (ireat Hritaiu, is also known tu* 
tho ScoUdi K. 

Eimalu, aee Aoiali. 

Elman, Mischa (6. 1891), Russian 

violinist <*f ,lc*\Msh descent born at TaJnoi, 
Russia. 'rr<i im d by J^’idelmann and Awt. 
Ho lirst appeared in London in 1904 and 
In New VTurk, 1906, and is now one of the 
leading ^ioliiiists of the world. 

Elmina, or St. George del Mina (native 
Odena), dist. and fort. tn. of the Gold 
Coast Colony, W. Africa formerly (till 
1872) cap. of tho Dutch iNXSsossions in 
Guinea. Close by Is the inlet of Raya, 
with the suburb Garden Towu. It wim 
founded about 1471. It exports palm 
oil, gold and Ivoiy. Pop. 20,000. 

Elmira, cap. of C’hoinung co.. New 
York, U.S.A., on Chemung R. (Nowtowm 
Creek), 74 in. from ssyracuse. An Im- 1 
portant railway centre. The more ini- ! 
portant imlustries mclude railroad car 
shops, steel britlgo plants, \alvo and 
radiator works, and the mannf. of 8ho<«?, 
Are engines, sUk and knitted goods and 
bicycles. It is the seat of Elmira College 
for Women, ami of the noR^d Reforma- 
tory. Pop. 4i»,100. See A.. Winter, The 
Elmira lit for mvtary, 1891. 

El Misti, or Arequipa Volcano, grand, 
almost extinct volcanic nit. of the Andes., 
PeVn (c, 20.000 ft.), close to Arequipa, Har- 
vard Unlv. erected a moteorologiottl ob- 
servatory noar tho sunimit, in use from 
1893 to 1901. There are yoiious stations 
at Mont Blano (10,700 ft.), Painpa do los 


Huesos a 3,4 00 ft.), and Mollcndo (sea* 
level). The name is also applied some- 
times, hut incorrectly, to Huayna Putina 
volcano, S.E. of Arequipa. 

Elmshorn, tn. of ychleswig-Holsteln, 
Germany, noted for mauafs. of textiles, 
margarine and .sausages. It carries on a 
shipbuilding and tanning trade. Pop. 
10 . 000 . 

EJmsley, Peter (1773-1825), Eng. philo- 
logist, classical scholar, and critic. He^ 
assisted Davy in deciphering the papyri 
found at Herculaneum (1810). E. pro- 
duced excellent critical eds. of sev, 
dramas of .Sophocles and Euripides. See 
F, E. Gretton (ed.), Elmsleiana Crittca, 
1833. 

El Obei'd, or Il-Obetd, cap. of Kordofan, 
Egyptian Sudan, Africa, 240 m. from Sen- 
naar. There are sev. mosq^ues and the 
barracks of the Sudan Camel Corps* Aiv 
Anglo-Egyptian army, under Hicks Pasha, 
was atmihilatcMl by a Mahdist force close 
by (1883). it is the terminus of the raU- 
from Cairo. Pop. 18,000. 

Elocution (Lat. eloculio^ from eloqui, to- 
speak out), a branch of oratory which 
teaches the art of effective speaking, 
especially public speaking, having regard 
solely to tho utterance or delivery. It 
directs the proper use of gesture, the 
modulatiou of the voice, and deals 
geoeraily with the methods of speaking. 
Ill anct. times E. held a prominent p]a/ce 
in education, and great attention was 
paid to the study of it in Greece and Romo. 
Nowadays it is even more carefully culti- 
vated in the U.S.A. than in Britain, its 
teaching having diminished In the latter 
country during the second half of the nine- 
tceuth century. See D, C. and A. IVL 
Rell, Starulard EUxrutUmist, 1873 ; T. G. 
Samuels, 7'he Art of the Eioeutionist, 

1932 ; J. Bernard, L^sons in Elocution, 

1933 ; Z. R. Cree, Elocution and Voice 
Prod act ion , k9 3 5 . 

Eloge (fwAoyta, praise), an encomium 
or panegyrical oration in honour of a 
deccafecd person, describing his merits and 
services, especially one pronounced by 
tlic soiTetiiry of the Fr. Academy, or by 
a newly -elected member on his predcce.s- 
s(ir. q'hesc Hofjee aead^niqyrs form a i^on- 
f-iderable branch of Fr, literature. See the 
kUnjes of Fontenello (1731). Thomas 
U7.)9-70), Aicmbert G779 87). Cuvier 
(I.S19-27), and Flourens (1833-61). 

Elohim (Heb. plur. of Eloiih, God), one 
of tho clnef names by which God is de- 
Mgurtted 111 the Heb. ^^criptures. The 
plural exju-esseg tho idea of greatneas and 
'^npreinaey, and is inamlv used with a 
singular verb as n title of the Supreme 
itcing, espoc'ially in N. Hob. literature. 
It wa.s probably of later date than the 
iiMc ‘ YiihweU ’ (Jehovah), which was 
foiisidercd as a more personal and 
intiinato name for the J>oiiy. Writer© 
of O.T. passages (especially of tho Pen- 
tateuch) in which the name E. occurs are 
called Eiohlfits. (Nee Jafiviet.) See £. 
Kaubzsch, Hielory of OUl TesianietU 
LiUrature (Ta^ok‘''4S trans.), 1898. 

Elohist, see Hexateuch. 

Eloi or Eligiufl. Saiut (587-e. 6d0). 1<>. 
benefactor, founder of many monasteries 
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and hospItoJa. He was a favourite 
miniater of Clotalre 11. and Da^obert I. 
He ia the patron-saint of Jewellers and 
goldsmiths. In 640 he became bishop of 
Nqyon. 

Elongation, In astronomy, the angular 
distance of a heavenly body from some 
relatively fixed point, such as the angular 
distance of a planet from the sun or of a 
satellite from its primary, as seen from 
the earth. Thus the angular distance of 
Vemw is about 45*. 

Elopement, the secret departure of a 
woman from the house or homo to which 
she is bound by tics of law or duty. The 
word Is most commonly applied to the 
conduct of a daughter who nins away 
from her father to contract a clandestine 
marriage with her lover. Thus, from 
1754 until 1856 Eng. sweethearts would 
elope to Gretna Green, a border vil. of 
Scotland, where they could easily and 
quickly become legal man and wife. In 
the latter year an Act made residence in 
Scotland for at least twenty-one days 
necessary for one of the parties. 

El Paso, port and cap. of E. P. co., 
Texas, U.S.A., on the Rio Grande, oppo- 
site Ciudad Juarez (El Paso de Norte), 
Mexico. The industries iucludo smelting, 
flour-milling, railway car repairing, box- 
making and meat packing, and the trade 
is In copper, silver, lead, wool, hides, and 
live stock, especially with Mexico. 
Seekers for nearly perennial sunshine find 
it at E. P., at an elevation of 3800 ft. 
Pop. 96,800. 

El Paso del Norte (Mexico), see Ciudad 
JuiRBiz. 

Elphin, to. of co. Roscommon, Eire, 
formerly the seat of a bishop. The seo, 
however, no longer exists, liaving been 
united with Kilmore- iu 1833. Pop. 
700. 

EJphinetone, George Keith, see Kinmi, 
Viscount. 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart (1779-1859), 
Eng. historian and statesman, son of the 
eleventh Baron E, Educated at Edin- 
burgh and Kensington, he entered the 
Civil Service of the K. India Company 
(1796), and became one of the founders of 
the Anglo-Indian empire. E. was aide- 
de-camp to Wellesley (1803), sharing In 
his campaign ; envoy to Kabul (1808), 
and resident at Poonah (1810-17). Ho 
helped to win the Battle of Kirki against 
the Maiirattas (1817), and was made 
governor of Bombay (1819-27). He ruled 
wisely In the Deccan, bub refused the 
governor-generalship of India owing to 
ill-health. Ho wrote : Account of the 
Kingdom of Cabaul, and its Dependencies 
in Persia, Tartary, and India (1816, 1839), 
The Hisiory of India U841, 1866), and The 
Rise of British Power in the East (ed. by 
Sir E. Colebrooke, 1887). Bee life by 
Colebrooke, 1884. 

Elphinstone, William (1431-1514), Scot- 
tish prelate and statesman, Bishop of 
Aberdeen (148^, and founder of King's 
College, Aberdeen (1494, completed 1506). 
He helped to estab. the printing-press of 
Ohepman and Millar in 1507, His chief 
work is the BreaUpri'am Aherdonenae 
(1509-10, reprinted 1853). See H. Boece’s 


Memoir (J. Molr's Irons.), 1894 ; A. 
Qardyne, Lyf of W. Elphinston, (D. 
Laing’s ed.) 1878. 

El Reno, tn. of Oklahoma, U.S.A., 30 m. 
from Oklahoma. Has a collection of 
Indian curios and relics, a remount station 
for the U.S.A. Army and graded schools 
for Indian children. It is on the Meridian 
auto highway from Winnipeg to the City 
of Mexico. Its industries include rail- 
road sliops and incubator factories. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Elsene, see Ixklles. 

Elsheimer (or Elzheimer), Adam (c. 
1574-1020), Qer. lundscape-painter. He 
worked largely In Romo, and was called 
by the Its. ‘ Adan )0 Tedeaco.’ His pic- 
tures are mostly small and beautifully 
finished. Ho excelled in colour and 
chiaroscuro, and in imitation of nature, 
and his scenes by torchlight and moon- 
light were much admired. E. was 
foimder of the school later represented by 
Rembrandt and Claude Lorrain. His 
works include : ‘ Flight into Egypt ’ 

(Louvre), ‘ Geres in Search of Persephone,* 
* Toblt and the Angel ^ (engraved by 
Count Goudt), ‘ Christianity Triumphing 
over Paganism,* ‘ Martyrdom of St. 
Lawrence * (National Gallery). See lives 
by W. Drost. 1933, and F. Bothe, 1939. 

Elsinore, see Helsinqor. 

Elssler, name of two celebrated Aus- 
trian dancers. Th&Use (1808-78) and 
Fanny (1810-84). They made tours in 
Europe and America. Beautiful, of 
kindly disposition, and possessing com- 
plete mastery of their art, they were 
everywhere beloved and admired. 

Elster, Black, or Sohwarze, riv. of Ger- 
many, rising in Upper Lusatia, E. Prus- 
sian Saxony, The B. E. flows into the 
Elbe, 0 m. from Wittenberg. Length 
about 112 m., of W^ch 37 are navigable. 
A branch, the Neuo Graben, forms an is. 
19 m. long. 

Elster, White, rlv. of Germany, flows N. 
past Orciz, Gera, and Leipzig, finally join- 
ing the Saalo 3 iii. from Halle. A branch, 
the Liippe, also flows into the Soale. 
Length about 120 m. Little of the riv. 
is navigable. 

Elstow, par. of Bedfordshire, England, 
2 m. from Bedford. John Bunyan was 
born In this Ail. (1628). Pop. 400. 

Elswiok. a par. and W. suburb of New- 
castle, NoTthmnberland, England. It 
has rapidly increased in importance since 
the opening of Armstrong’s engineering 
works (1847). Pop. 12,000. 

Eltham, a par. of the bor. of Woolwich, 
England, pleasantly situated 3 m. S. of 
Woolwich. Its royal palace of King John 
was largely destroyed durlpg the Common- 
wealth, but the banqueting hall remains. 
E. has associations with Sir Thomas More, 
whose house still stands. Pop. 35,000, 

Elton, shallow salt lake in the Afitra- 
khan Region of the R.S.F.9.R. It receives 
eight salt-water streams and has no out- 
let. The Crimean salt fields now provide 
supplies for which B. was once worked, 

Elton, Charles Isaac (1839-1000), Eng. 
Jurist and ethnolo^st. His valuable 
Origins of English History (1882) deals 
with the Oeltio element in the Eng. race. 
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He wrote also Custom and Tenant Right 
(1882). 

Elton, Oliver (1861-1945), Eng. literary 
historian. Eduonted at Marlboront?h and 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. Prof, of 
Eng. Literature at unlvs. in England, 
America, and India. Became President 
of Eng. Association in 1932, and honorary 
member of the Modern Languages Associa- 
tion of America. Among his pubs. ai*e : 
The Augustan Ages (1899), Michael 
Drayton (1905), Purvey of English Litera- 
ture from 1730-1830 (1912-1928). in which 
he combined delicacy of portraitme with 
a careful study of contemporary culture 
and hist. ; The English Muse (1933) ; and 
Lascelles Abercrombie (1939). 

Elutriation (Lat. elufmarct to wash out), 
the procfiss of separating lighter and 
heavier pulverised substances by washing 
out or decanting. The metliod is em- 
ployed In the preparation of clay and other 
materials for pottery manuf. The mater- 
ial is placed with water in a vat where 
grinding wheels pulverise the material 
and keep the water flowing ; the finer 
particles pass with the water into settling 
vats where they are deposited. 

Elvan, name given by Cornish miners 
to dykes of quartz-porphyry, granite- 
porphyry, or other Plutonic rock found in 
association with graiJio and penetrating 
sedimentary strata. The rock is granular 
and crystalline and is called by geologists 
* quartz-felsltc.' It Is used for road- 
mending and for building stone. 

Elvas, strongest fortified city of Portu- 
gal, near the ap. frontier, 10 m. W. of 
Badajoz ; trade in wool, wines, fruits, and 
oil ; fine old Kora, aqueduct. It has a 
Rom.-Moorish castle, cathedral, theatre, 
library, etc. Pop. 12,000. 

Elves, see. Elf ; Fairies. 

Elvey, Sir George Job (1816-93), Eng. 
organist and composer, born at Canter- 
bury. whore ho became a chorister in the 
cathedral. When only nineteen ho was 
appointed organist at the Chapel Royal, 
Windsor, lie composed two oratoiios, 
many anthems, etc., and the tune to 
' Come, ye tlmnkful people come.’ 

Elwes, Gervase Henry (1866-1921), 
Eng. tenor, born at Billing, Northants ; 
son of V. D. il. Cary-Elwes, He w^as 
educated at the Oratory SeJmol, Edg- 
baston, Woburn School, and Christ 
Church, Oxford. He entered the foreign 
service and w'as hon. attacli6 at Munich, 
1891, and later at Vienna and Brussels 
where he studied music. E. abandoned 
diplomacy In 1895. His first public 
appearance as a singer was at the West- 
morland festival in 1903. He sang in 150 

K inanees of The Dream of Oerontins. 

travelling in America he was killed 
by oocldeotal blow from door of a train 
in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Elwood City, hor. of Lawrence oo.. 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 38 m. N.W. of 
Pittsburgh, manufooturing steel, brass, 
eto. Pop. 13,000. 

city of Cambridgeshire, 16 m. 
N.N.E. of Cambridge, situated on rising 

S ound near the R. Ouse In the midst of 
e fens. It was one of the last strong- 
holds of the Saxons ; here Hereward’s 


camp of refuge * hold out against the 
Conqueror. Its cathedral is one of the 
finest of the Christian churches, and one 
of the largest in England. It presents 
examples of Saxon, Norman, and early 
Eng. architecture. On its site St. Ethel- 
dreda founded, in 673, a monastery, 
which the Danes burnt down In 870 ; 
Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, founded 
a Benedictine abbey about the year 1000 ; 
the present cathedral was begim in 1083 
and finished in 1534. Its length Ls 530 ft., 
breadth across the transepts 180 ft.. 
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height 62 ft., the western tower is 225 ft. 
high . Between 1 3 22 and 1 3 4 2 the central 
tower fell, and the decorated lantern 
tower, built by Alan de Walslnghara to 
replace it, is one of the most interesting 
O'atnrcs of the cathedral as bein,^ the only 
existing specimen of a Gothic dome. The 
choir exhibits groat splendour of carving 
ami sculpture. Among historical person- 
ages connected with E. ore bishop Thurs- 
ton and King Canute. Oliver Cromwell 
lived hero 1636-40. King’s School, a 
public school for boys, was founded In 
1543. Brewingend market-gardening are 
carried on, and pottery and olav pipes are 
manufactured, pop. 8,300. See W. D. 
Sweeting, Ely Cathedral, 1901 ; B. E. 
Dorman, The Story of Ely and its Cathe- 
dral, 1946. 

Ely, Isle of, see Isle of Ely. 

Elymais, tn. and dist. of Susiana. in 
Persia, which deidved Its name from the 
Elymael or Elym, a warlike and predatory 
people who were also found in the moun- 
tains of Great Media, and were probably 
among the most anot. Inhabs. of the 
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country N. of the head of the Persian 
Gulf. The tn. contains a famous temple 
which Antloohos the Great wished to des- 
poil in order to pay his tribute to Home. 
In the O.T. Susiana is called Elam, 

Elymas, the title of Bar-jestis, who in 
the presence of Sorgrius Paulus, grovernor 
of CypriLs, withstood Paul and Barnabas 
(Acts, ch. xiii). S. Is explained as Moffos, 

* Sorcerer,* and the word seems akin to 
the Arabic * alama/ ‘ to know.* whence 

* alim,* ‘ learned Man.* E. seems to have 
been a representative of that system of | 
interpreting Nature and natural powers 
which In the anct. world took the place 
now occupied by sciencso. It claimed to 
be a religion as well, and wonders wrought 
by meaie« revealed only to the initiated, 
possibly at times by legerdemain and at 
others by recondite forces, were relied 
upon to secure adherents. E. doubtless 
r^rarded i^aul and Barnabas as rivals 
competing for the favour of the governor, 
and employed his black arts against them. 
Paul replied in kind ; and the blindness 
that fell upon the ‘ sorcerer * was demon- 
stration of a power behind the apostle 
greater than any known to E. The 
Cypriot, Simon, who assisted Felix against 
DrusiUa, and Simon Magus, probably 
belonged to the same class. 

Qyoi, Thomas (e. 1490-1546), Eng. 
writer and diplomatist, best known as the 
author of The Boke named the Govemour, 
the first treatise on education written and 
printed (1631) In Eng. In 1611 he was 
oerk of assize, while his father was Judge : 
Henry VIII. employed him on several 
diplomatic missions. He was a friend of 
Thomas More. Among his many 
works are : The Dictionary of Syr T. 
Blyot or Bibliotkecce Elyota (1638), a 
liat.-Eng. dictionary ‘still of philological 
tnUsregt ; The Castel of Helth (1539), The 
Defence of Good Women (1646), and The 
Image of Cfovemanre, an allegorical work 
in which he attacks the vices of his time. 
See C. Bendorf, Die englische Padagogik 
^ 16. Jodirhundert, 1905, and F. Watson 
(ed.) The Gouemour (Everyman’s Library). 

Elyria, city of N. Ohio, with many 
mannfd., including laces, heaters, invalid 
chairs, fishing tackle, chemicals, golf balls, 
automobiles and engines. Pop. 26,100. 

EJsrtium, or The Elysiaa Fields, in anct. 
mythology the place where dwell in perfect 
happiness the departed heroes and vir- 
tuous men favoured by Zous. Homer’s 
Elysium is a beautiful meadow at the W. 
extremity of the earth, on the banks of 
the R. Oceanus. Subsequent poets deviate 
somewhat from Homer’s conception. 

IQytra (Gk. fXvrpov), the name given 
to the homy sheaths urhich constitute the 
fore- wings of beetles. They fold over the 
back, generally meeting m the middle In a 
straight line, and serve to protect the 
hind-\^ng8 and tlkO soft posterior pturts of 
the body. The presence of E. is the dis- 
tinguishing m^k of beetles, but they are 
also to be in7 with in earwigs* 

Elzs, Frederioh Karl (1821-89), a Ger. 
writer, who became a celebrated Shakes- 
pearean scholar. He was born at Dessau 
and was appointed to the ebair of Bng* at 
Halle iQ 1876* He wrote William 


Shakespeare, Englischer Liederschatz (1876). 
a work on the Elizabethan dramatists 
(1880-80), and traus. Hamlet, 

EUzevir, the name of a family of cele- 
brated Dutch printers and publishers of 
the sixteenth and first half of the seven- 
teen tli centuries. The Ks. issued beauti- 
ful eds., whose value time has in cretiscd. 
The family is supposed to have come from 
Li^e or Louvain, or jioasibly even from 
iSpain. Tho founder of the E. Press was 
Louis (1540-1617), born at Loiivtiln, but 
who. as a supporter of the Reformation, 
took refuge in Leyden, where — and sub- 
sequently at The Hague — he became a 
bookseller and publisher. He was suc- 
ceeded by his five sons, MaBhias, LCuia, 
Oilles, Joosi, who practised in Utrecht, 
and Bonaventura (1583-1062), who carried 
on the Leyden house In association with 
his nephew. Abraham, for twenty -six 
years, during which time moat of its 
masterpieces were issued. Many of these 
were printed for his undo Bonaventura 
by Isaac, who printed also for his brotlier 
Jacob, estab. at Tho Hogue. Isaac was 
the first printer of tho family. Isaac’s 
son, Louis, was the founder of the house 
In Amsterdam. Under him, in association 
with his cousin Darnel, the work reached 
perhaps its highest standard (1639-56). 
Of the total number of works (12U8) pro- 
duced by the Es., 968 wore Lat., 44 Gk*. 
22 in Oriental languages, 120 Fr., 33 
Flemish, 11 Ger., and 10 It. The house 
still exists, in Haarlem. See H. B, 
Copinger, 'The Elzevir Press, 1927. 

Elzheimer, Adam, see Elsukxmkk. 

Em, measure of type, see under Print- 
ing. 

Emanation (Lat. emanatio, a flowing 
forth), anct. system of philosophy acooM- 
Ing to which all existences have succes- 
sively flowed or emanated from the 
Supreme EssencerTrom God. This doc- 
trine is found in Egyptian and Indian 
mythology, in Neoplatonism, and in 
Christian Gnosticism. 

Emancipation, in the Rom. law, waa 
the act by which a father set his son free 
from paternal authority. The twelve 
tables required that the son should bo 
formally sold three times, bought baxik, 
and then liberated according to the cere- 
mony for freeing slaves. See Abolition- 
ists and Catholic Emancipation. 

Emancipation of Catholics, sec CATHOLIC 
Emancipation. 

Emancipation of Slaves, see Abolition- 
ists ; Manumission. 

Emanuel 1. (1469-1521), king of Portu- 
gal, surnamed the Great, the Fortunate ; 
became king In 1495. His reign is the 
most brilliaxit in the hist, of Portugal. 
A code of laws prepared by the king and a 
court in which cUvalry| art, and sdenoe 
were encouraged, greatly improved the 
Internal condition of the country. Ex- 
ternally its possessions wore exte^ed by 
the explorations of Atasco da Gama, 
Gabral, and Albuquertitte, and Portugal 
became the first naval and commercial 
power of the world. 

Emanuel, f^ank Lewis (1866-l9i8), 
Eng. artist and critic, 6. at Bayswater, 
London. Educated, at Unlv. College 
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fiohool, UnlT. Collcfire, London, the Slado while William Hunter used es^'eDt^al oils. 
School of Art, and the Acad^mie Julian, camphor, saltpetre, pitch, or resin. Then, 
Paris. Instructor of Etchinf?, Central agraln, J. J. Iloudet (1778-1849) embalmed 
School of Arts and Oafts. First ezhlbito<l with tan, salt, camphor, cinnamon, and 
at the Salon, Paris. K.A., 1886. His oil other aromatics. Later on, fluids were 
painting, * A Kensinsd/on Interior,* was injected, consisting: of sodium chloride, 
acquired by the Chantrey Bequest for the alum, potash, glycerine, or composed of 
nation (1912). Other works were ac- alkalis, arsenic, and alcohol. In the 
quiredby the Victoria and Albert Museum, Royal College of Surgeons, London, are 
the Imperial War Museum, and the Ash- still to be seen bodies preserved by 
molean Museum, Oxford. His mezzo- William (1718-83) and John (1728-93) 
tints, etchings and lithographs may bo Hunter, the renowned anatomists, 
found in various galleries and musemns of Embankments, mounds, banks, or earth' 
many foreign caps. His portrait of Lord works raised for the purpose of protecting 
Rntherford (1936) is at Nelson, New the land from the inroads of the sea or 



AN RMBANKSIENT ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


Coocrele and steel mats, >vhich will be cuvithI wi»h asphalt, being used to strengthen a 
Mississippi Icvce 


Zealand. He vv.is lor many years special overflow of rlvs. ; a levee, such as the 
artist to the (y-iw/n/inw. I>ubs : Thames E. Reservoirs are formed of 

Manchester Sketches, Th^ lUiuitratums o/ tlams, or E. of earth, or, in hot countries, 
Mardrmirtre,t\ illiuniRoxbi; Hewirley, t:U’h‘ ol eemenU K. in engineering, therefore. 
ing and Etchinys (1930), Charles Keene servo two mam classes of utility : they 
(193d), and numerous articles and art pre.-'crve the level of railways, canals, and 
critiques. roads wlioro a piece of low-ly.ug ground 

Emba, nv. ol Kazakhstan, Soviet lia.-. to be crossed, or they confine a body 
Central Asia. It rises in the Mugodzbar ol wuUt by preventing it encroaching on 
Hills and flows 38o in. into the Caspian. Iho land. In recent years land has been 
Embabane sec Mbabane. reidaimed by the formation drst of E. in 

Embalming, the art of preparing and the IJssel Moer (Zuvder Zee) in the 
preserving dead bodies from decay, prin- Netherlands, and in the Wash, England. 
oipaUy by the use of medicaments or, E. are much used lor irrigation purposes, 
according to modern practice, the scieii- e.a- the great daiu of the Nile at AswAn. 
tlho process of disiiilecting and preserving An E. of concrete and steel mats, which 
the numan dead and restoring ante- will be covered with asphalt, is being used 
mortem appearance by arterial Injection, to strengthen a Mississippi levee. See 
It was widely practised by the anots., A. Bouziey, Reeln/natton of Land, 1900 ; 
more especially in Egypt, where it was R. Mimkin, River and Canal Engineer- 
carried to a flne art, apd the body so mg, 1920 ; F. Johnstone Taylor, Rivet 
preserved there was called a mummy, a Engineering, 1938. 

word derived from the Arabic for bitumen. Embargo (Sp. .stoppage), setsure of a 
Modem E. dates from the eighteenth ship or ships, either as a matter of pre* 
century. Dr. Fredorlch Ruysoh. of Am- caution, or In view of hostilities. E. is 
stordam. is said to have employed aioohol, the most usual form of reprisals, and thus 
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constltates the temporary or permanent 
Beqnostratlon of the property of Indivi- 
duids by the gov. in times of peace or war. 
Es. in anticipation of war, however, have 
long since fallen into disuse, and it has 
even become customary for the belli* 
gerents to grant a respite to the enemy's 
trading vessels to leave their ports at the 
outbreak of war. The Hague Conven- 
tions of 1907 confirmed this, and only that 
power In a state which is authorised to 
declare war can decree an E., hence, in its 
hostile sense, it is an act of war. The 
sequestration by a nation of vessels or 
goods of its own citizens or subjects for 
public uses is sometimes caUed a civil E., 
in contradistinction to a general prohi- 
bition from leaving port intended to affect 
the trade or naval operations of another 
nation, kno^vn jxs intemaiioiuil E. 

Embassy, a mission entrusted to nn 
ambus. ; the official residence of an 
ambos. See Ambassadoiis. 

Ember Days, certain days set apart for 
fasting and special prayer in the Anglican 
and Catholic Churches. The clergy are 
often ordained on certain E. D. The 
council of Placentia (1095) uxod these 
days for the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday aft-er the first Sunday iu Lent, 
after Whit Sunday, after Sept. 14, and 
after Dec. 13. The weeks in which E. D. 
occur are called Ember Weeks. 

Embezzlement, unlawful or fraudulent 
appropriation to his own use by a servant 
or clerk of money or goods received by 
him for and on account of his master or 
employer. To convict of this felony {see 
under Criminal JiAW’) the prosecution 
must prove that the accused was a clerk 
or servant of the person robbed, that tlie 
money or goods alleged to be embezzled 
were received for or in .the name of or on 
account of his employer or master, and 
that the accused intended to apjiropriate 
unlaw'fully such money or goods. The 
crime of E. is to be distlngiilshed from 
larceny (q.v.) In that the original taking 
of the property was lawful, wliile the gist 
of larceny is the wilfully wrongful taking 
possession against the will of another from 
the very banning. Some specific sum 
must be proved to have been appro- 
priated, it being settled law that a general 
deficiency in the accounts of the accused 
will not suffice to prove the charge. 
Three separate acts of E. may be charged 
In the same indictment where committed 
arolnst the same employer or master, 
within six months fi^m the first to the last 
of such acts. If the accused bo indicted 
for E. that will not preclude a conviction 
for larceny instead. If the facts turn out 
to be more consistent with the latter 
crime having been committed. The con- 
verse also applies. The punishment for 
the common law felony of K. is a maxi- 
mum of fourteen years* penal servitude or 
imprisonment up to two years. B. by 
factors, trustees, and directors is a mis- 
demeanour, punishable with seven years* 
and two years’ respectively. See also 
FAlfnFiOATTonroFACGOUNTO. Authorities t 
8, Harris, Principles of Criminal Law, 
1 899 ; J. H. Archbold, Criminal Pleading 
PracHee, 1863. 


Emblement!, produce of land, such as 
crops, garden, cereal, and vegetable pro- 
ducts, which are the aim. result of the 
tenant’s labour. Those are considered In 
law as belonging to the tenant and not to 
the landlord ; they are subject to the same 
conditions as personal chattels. Trees, 
grass, etc., are not E. In the U.S.A. the 
Eng. common law of E. bos been very 
generally adopted, though in some states 
the tenant is entitled to oomponsatlon 
not only from his landlord, but also from 
the Incoming tenant. 

Embolism, plug ; a blocking of a blood 
vessel by a substance carried by the blood- 
stream from some other part of the oircu- 
latlon. The importance of this condition 
depends on the source of the plug and its 
nature, whether it contains infective 
bacilli, which will cause infective changes 
at the seat of the plug, or simply acts os a 
mechanical blocking of the circulation. 
Doth of these are serious, for wlien the E. 
lodges in the brain it may produce paraly- 
sis, either with a slow or a sudden onset. 
Emboli are apt to occur in septic con- 
ditions. and aro characteristic of pyeemla, 
a condition in which pus -forming germs 
are found in the blood. Sudden paralysis 
of the brain is known as apoplexy. The 
E. may originate from the heart, even in 
cases in which tlie victim is unaware of 
having any cardiac affertiou. A pul- 
monary E. may occur in the lung as a 
sequel Ix) an operation on some inf(5ctcd 
organ ; if special facilities are available, 
it is sometimes possible to remove the 
embolus bv Trendelenburg’s method. 

Embossing, the art of producing raised 
patterns on the surface of metal, leather, 
cardlioard, or similar suhstfinces. Strictly, 
the term applies only to raised impres- 
sions made by means of engraved dies or 
plates, as opposed to those made by 
carving, chasing, obisclling, hainmoring, 
and the like. Crests, monograms, and 
addresses are embossed on notepapor. 
Dies for plain E. are generally cut deeper 
than those used with colours. In auct. 
times goldsmiths made much use of this 
metboa of decorating cups, vases, bowls, 
etc., by beating out bosses from the under 
surface of the metal in ornamental designs. 
The finishing touches ore generally put 
from the front. E. Is leu-gely used in 
bookbinding. See Theophilus, Christian 
Art of the Eleventh Century, 1847 ; L. 
Uaslope, JiepoussA Work for Amateurs, 
1887 ; J, Harrison, Decoralion of Metals, 
1894 ; H Adam and J. Evans, Metalwork, 
19i{6 ; A. tihlrley, Craftwork in Metal, 
1928. 

Embracery, the misdoincanour of at- 
tempting to influence a Juror corruptly to 
give his verdict in favour of one side or 
party, by promises, wrsuaslons, en- 
treaties, money, entertaoiments, or the 
like. A Juryman who cdErrupUy endeav- 
ours to Influence his fofiow-jurymen to 
take ^is view Is also guilty of E. The 
juryman who consents td ^ve a oomipt 
verdict la equally guilty with the person 
persuading. The punlshtneut Is fine, or 
imprisonment, or both. 

Embraeure, in mllltary'‘architeotare the 
oi>enings or crenelles between the teeth of 
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a battlement In parapets, flanks of bas- 
tions, etc., are called Es. The name Is 
also applied to tho openings in a fort or 
casemate through which cannon are 
pointed. In domestic architecture an E. 
is tho inward enlargement of tho cheeks 
or jambs of a window or door made by 
slanting the sides. 

Embroidery (Fr. broderie from bord, 
edge, which gave tho verb border, and by 
transposition broder, to ornament the 
edge), the art of ornamenting In relief 
with needle and thread of silk, wool, linen, 
metal, etc., various kinds of fabric. The 
mummy clothes of anct. Egypt show the 
earliest extant E., and the * pomegranates 
of blue and purple and scarlet * of the 
book of Exodus were of E. Biblical 
references to tho art abound, and tho 
finest and most elaborate work was for 
ages destined for church vestments and 
furniture. The Babylonians were re- 
nowned embroiderers, whoso work wns 
sought after throughout tho E. The 
Phrygians, too, were such marvellous 
embroiderers that the Gks. came to call 
their work phrumai, and thc» Roms, opus 
phrygium ; their name for tho beautiful 
gold -embroidered work, auriphrygium, 
gave the Eng. ecclesiastical word orphrey. 
Homer and other classical writers refer to 
and describe magnificent embroideries. 
The art reached its giC'vtest perfection in 
the early Middle Ages, when also it came 
to bo more widely used for secular pur- 
poses. In Greece and Rome laws were 
made to moderate its use, but without 
success. The most distinguished artists 
did not acorn to make the designs from 
which tho highest ladies in tho land 
executed their embroideries. No workers 
were more skilled in the craft than tho 
Eng. , a fact to which tho Bayoux tapestry 
(which is not tapestry, but E.) and the 
Syon Cope (now In the Victoria and Albert 
Museum) bear testimony. At the times 
of tho Crusades, E. was used for heraldic 
devices and with this a complicated 
symbollsiii of colour and design came into 
being, and this Is still observed in hern Idle 
and ecclesiastical E. Saxony was the 
first country to produce * white embroid- 
ery ' worked on muslin and other white 
fabrics, which was used almost exclu- 
sively for trimming lingerie and household 
linen. Switzerland, Scotland, and Eng- 
land later became noted for this particular 
E. which was known os liroderie Anylaise, 
Eng. E., or ‘ Madeira Work.* Later and 
more elaborate designs are Renaissance E., 
Richelieu E., Venetian E., Danish wliite 
E. (called * Hedebo and * Pique * E. 

The Chinese excel as ombroidorers, their 
beet work being done on silk, and their 
needle-painting {i,e. shaded flat stitch E., 
by which birds, flowers, etc., are repro- 
duced as by brush painting) Ls exquisite. 
Gold and silver thread E. is sometimes 
used in Chinese and Jap. work. The 
Hindus use threads of silk, gold, and 
silver, toother with spangles, beads, 
pearls, ooins. and precious stones. Gold 
and silver B. was used in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to decorate 
eoclesfastlcal ornaments and vestments. 
It is usually worked in a frame and the 


finer materials are mounted on to a thick 
fabric before E. A stillotto (piercing tool) 
being used for this kind of E. work on the 
heavier materials such as brora.des, plush, 
leather, etc. Gold or silver thread is 
usually couched, i.e. overcast down with 
a special fine thread of twisted silk of a 
matching or contrasting colour. 

Tho instruments needed for E., other 
than tho needle, are sharp pointed £. 
scissors, for cut-out work ; a stilleto for 
piercing holes ; and frames on which the 
fabric is stretched when the E. work is 
unsuitable to be * held iu the hand.’ A 
square or rectangular frame Is used for 
large and elaborate work, and a small 
circular frame of Chinese origin, called a 

* tambour,* being used for small work. 
In tho past, large pieces of E. were some- 
times filled in with chain stitch worked 
with a crochet hook on material held in a 
circular frame, and this was known as 

* Tambour work.* Three dJfferc7it kinds 
of noedltw are used in E. : crewel needles 
wldch are long and sharp and can be 
obtained in several sizes to suit varying 
Ihicknesscs of thread ; chenille needles 
which are shorter with large eyes and 
suitable for heavy work fixed to a frame ; 
and tapestry or wool needles used for E. 
on loosely woven materials, such as canvas, 
net, and coarse linen, and also for w^hip- 
ping and lacing E. stitebos. Good 
material for E. should be chosen as an 
artist selects his canvas ; and tho threads 
iiKcd should usually mateb the texture of 
tho grround material, e.o., silk thread on a 
silk material, linen, cotton, or mercerised 
threads on a linen or cotton background, 
and wool on a woollen cloth except in the 
case of tapestry work on canvas, when silk 
or wool threads are generally used). 
Evenly made stitchoa, tone or colour 
cITect, and design and arrangement all 
contribute to obtedning a pleasing result 
in E. 

Tho prin. E. stitches are : Running 
stitch (single or double) which is u'*ftd for 
outlines, etc. ; back stitch, used in quilting 
or as a foundation for threading a self or 
contrasting colour, e.g. Pekinese stitch 
(frequently used In Chinese embroideries) ; 
Stem stitch is worked from left to right and 
is a kind of bock stitch used In a variety 
of ways, such as outlines, fillings, etc. ; 
Herringbime and chevron stiU'hrs are bor- 
der or band atitches also worked from left 
to right ; looped siiU'hes, which are 
usually worked from left to right, include 
blanket stitch, Cretan stitch, buttonhole 
stitch, feather stitch, chain stitch, and 
fly stitch, and these stitches can be used 
in a variety of ways ; Jiot or satin stiich 
(also called Chinese fiat stitch) is used in 
needle-painting by varying the length 
of the stitch and using a variety of sliades 
and colours : Kfwt stitches include the 
single or Fr. knot, and tho more elaborate 
Bullion stitch. In Jap. F. the design is 
sometimes worked in knot stitched and 
outlined with gold thread : Couching is 
the la 3 dng down of a thick thread, cord, 
or several fine tlireads, along an outline 
and ' couching * down at regular intervals 
with a fine tluread : Cross sHtch should 
be worked on material which has an even 
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warp and weft which can be counted 
easily* and the crossing threads should 
always be worked In the same dlreotion. 

Damin{f E. Is used as a dcx^oration on 
huckaback towels, dllinsr in, or back- 
ground work, also on shadow work where 
some E. stitches are done on the back of 
a transparent material to form a ‘ shadow.* 
Applique, or applied uKirk, is layinff a 
motif over a piece of niatorial and fixing 
it on with K. stitches. The motif sliould 
be out on the samo thread of imiterial as 
the background to wliich it is to bo 
attiached, and it is buttonhole stitched, 
blanket stitched, couched or satin stitched 
Into position : Dccoup6 is an inverse form 
of appllqu^, i.e. the design is cut out of 
the material and a coloured patch inserted 
beneath It and stitches onbroldercd over 
the raw edges. Smockina is the use of E. | 
Pitches to hold in place fullness or width 
In a garment, particularly In children's 
•dresses, overalls, etc., and is a traditional 
Eng. craft. EyeXtis^ scallopinp, etc., are I 
faolod or edgings overcast or buttonhole 
stitched, used in Brodtrie Anglaise, or the 
Hichellen and Renaissance work which 
consists of a similar but nioro elaborate 
cut design held together by a series of 
bars worked In buttonhole stitch over 
several strands of thread. Drawn thread 
is the name given to every sort of needle- 
work for which the drawing of thi'cads 
(warp and/or weft) are the preliminary 
steps to the E. or interlacing of the loose 
threads of the material to form a pattern. 
TapeMry (of very anct. origin) is the name 
given to E. worked on counted threads. 
The stitches entirely cover the material, 
which is usually fine or coarse canvas, and 
the threads used being of silk or wool. 
Various stitches are used, such as cro8.s 
stitch, tent stiU'h (i.r. a small single stitch i 
taken across the warp and weft thread of 
the canvas), gobelin stitch, straight 
stitch, etc. Needle ^eeaving i.s worked by 
drawing out tlircads of a material and 
darning a band in varlons coloured 
threads to make a squared design. 

, C^iltinQ Is the holding into position of 
two or three Uiycrs of material by the 
use of E. stitches — ^running or back 
stitch — worked to form a pattern or de- 
sign. Machine stitches can also be used, 
<JottoD wadding, lamb's wool, tlannel, 
wool domette, or feathers, may be inserted 
between two layers of material which ore 
stitched together by drawing a needle and 
thread through all three layers. This is 
known as Eng. Quilting and is used for 
bed covers, bed jackets, dressing gowns, 
«tc. yoft materials with a sheen are most 
suitable for tills work, n»s the emphasis on 
light and shade is part of ihs beanty. 
It. quilting has no wool hliing, and the 
•design is carried out in double outline 
through which a cord or thick tliread is 
run, so emphasizing the design into a 
•dehnlte relitrf. 

Patchwork is the use of odd scraps of 
matoriai, preferftbly of uniform thickness 
.and of the s^e kind, i.e,, all cotton or 
4 ill silk. The pieces may be cut into 
geometric shapes and oversewn together 
fbaeked with paper, which can be wHh- 
<4rawn later, t^y apa easier to handto). 


and sometimes hnished off by outlining 
the joins with an £. stitch such os 
herringbone or feather stitch. Colour 
and design are important in this old- 
fashioned art. 

Machine einbroidery. — From the old 
hand -embroidery craft of Central Eurojie, 
and of Switzerland in particular, there 
developed machine chain -stitching and 
mechaniciil E. Chain-stitch E., carried 
out all over the world and on a notably 
largo scale in India, can bo produced by 
single-needle sewing-machines of the 
Singer typo, lloccnt models are fitted 
with a vibi-atiug needle which stitches a 
close zig-zag covering stitch of varying 
width as the work is moved under the 
needle. The early history of sowing and 
embroidery rnacliines is closely connected. 
Neither machine could have developed 
without the principle of the double-ended 
needle with centrally-placed eye. Such 
neodlas were patented hy C. F. Woiaentol 
in 1775 and by the Viennese Udlor, Joseph 
Madorsbergor, In 1<S14. The first prac- 
ticable mechanical E. frame with twenty 
double-ended needles simultaneously oper- 
ated by a pantograph so as to reproduce 
the design traced by tiie mastcr-poluter in 
the hand of the operator was built to the 
specifications of Joshua Heilmann of 
Mulhouse in Alsace. The needles were 
passed to and fro between two carriages 
each mounting twenty pincers and moving 
horizontally, one at the front and one at 
the rear of the frame which Itself moved 
vertically. This hand-frame, the pro- 
totype of which was built in 1S2B at 
Mulhouse, was improved .so as to curry 
170 needles nnd was brought into service 
in 1829 at the worlcs of h^ranz Mange at 
St. Gail in Switzerland. Heilmann 's 
patent frames were built by the firm of 
Saui’er at St. Gall, a firm which Is still in 
existence to-daji^ The use of these 
frames sprtvid to the neighbouring Aus- 
trian prov. of Vorarlbeig, to Bohemia 
(notably Lctovlce near Brno), and to 
Saxony (Plauen), all before 1873. The 
first meciianical frames were used in 
England by the Manchester firm of 
Houldswoi’th, and in ScoUoiid by Gibson 
Brothers of Glasgow. Other Eng. centres 
were Macclesfield and Nottingham, The 
first prov. E. works in the Russian Empire 
wfis opened at Ealisb in Poland in li^dO. 
Later factories were estab. at Viliia. 
Mo-scow had possessed an E. works since 
1870. In contrast to these needle* 
framc-s, meciianical but hand-operated, 
the Swiss manufacturers also devedopod 
Schlllli (‘ shuttle ’) E. machines which 
w'cre power-operated. The fii*st steam- 
driven machine was produced by Rletw 
of Winterthur in 180.) and an Improved 
model by Saurer of St. (iail in 1876. This 
machine performed 35 atlltcnos per nitnutOw 
I/ater developments hafe consisted prin- 
cipally in the progressife langthenmg of 
the frame. The large output possible 
from power machines lias made the use 
of hand machines uaecu|ioinio and few of 
the 30,606 reported as l| use in 1896 now 
remain in operation.^ See also 
See Elsie Mudirie, Simple Embnnderjf, 
1926, 1947; Mary Thomas^ Dicliemarv 
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of BtnJbToideTV Siiichcs^ 1934, 1948 ; Gladys 
Fry, Kmbroidary and Needlework^ 1935 ; 
Rebecca Crompton, Modem Design in 
Embroidery, 1936 ,* Louisa E. E. Judd- 
Morrls, An Introdxiclion to Embroidery 
Stitches, 1948 ; and Dryad Lealleta on 
Embroidered Drosses for Children, Smock- 
ing, Cross-stitch, Needle Weaving Em- 
broidery, and Embroidery Flowers. 

Embrun, fort. tn. in the Fr. dept, of 
11 antes Alpes. It stands on a rock plat- 
form on the R. Durance. Pop. 2700. 

Embryology, study of the development 
of the living organism, or of the formation 
of a new individual or embryo from an 
ovum. As such it is a branch of tlio 
science of biology. For hist, of the rise 
of the science of embryology and for a 
general view of it, see Bioujoy. In the 
higher plants and animals the cell {q.v.) 
is a highly complex structure, and the 
greatest complexity of functions and 
clianges takes place in the nucleus of the 
coll. Within the cell of an animal and of 
certain plants is the centrosorne, whiidi is 
neither part of the protoplasm nor of tho 
nucleus. This centrosome begins tho 
process of cell div. by itself dividing into 
two parts. Afterwards the niicloiLs also 
splits, and then the whole coll divid**8. 
Tho nuedeus contains a number of threads, 
tho chroniosonies, which become visible 
during cell divlsita, u^ui tho number of 
those is constant for any given species. 
In the higher types of animals and plants 
the individual is composed of myriads of 
colls united together into tissues and 
organs and so into the organism. The 
original cell from vvhicli these were 
formed by successive divislon-s is described 
as the ovum or egg, and in the higher 
animals and plants this must bo fertilised 
to enable it to develop. Jn the lower 
plants and animals, particularly in some 
insects, tho natural development of nu- 
fertllised ova is not infrequent, and in 
others a physical stimulus may initiate 
development {sec Expkhimental Em- 
bryology). Such development is said 
to be parthonogeiietic. 

In tho higher animals, some of tho 
earliest cells formed by the div. of the 
ovum constitute the germ cells of tho new 
animal. This fact led to tho theory of 
the continuity of the germ plasm (sec 
Biology), but this theory is not apphcable 
to the germ colls of plants or of many 
lower animals. Germ cells of the female 
are ova ; those of male animals are 
spermatozoa, and of plants spermato- 
zolds (except those of flowering plants, 
which oro non-raotlle male gametes, as 
described below). FortUiaatlon is the 
union of an ovum and sperm, and takes 
place in the body of the female of higher 
animals and in the ovules of plants. Many 
lower aquatic animals and plants, and 
even many fl'ahes, liberate the ova and 
^orms In the water, whore they imite. 
The egM of frogs are fertilised externally, 
the mfuo adding spermatozoa as tho ova 

^^Sp^matozoa are usually some of the 
smallest animal cells, and are very active. 
Saoh has a * head * consisting of the 
nucleus surrounded by a thin fllm of 
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cytoplasm and connected by a * middle 
piece * with the ‘ tall,* or flagellum, a fine 
hair-like part which by its movement 
propels tho sperm along, tail first. The 
flowering plants, with tho exception of 
some (iyumosperms, have no motile 
sperm atozolds, and the function of these 
is performed by a nucleus and small 
amount of cytoplasm formed in the pollen 
grain. This sends out a tube which pene- 
trates the ovule and conveys the fertilising 
nucleus to the ovum. 

Generally, compared with the sperms, 
and even with other cells of tho 
organism, tlio ova, are largo and laden 
with food material, tho yolk, but some 
organisms have .small ova with tbo food 
supply deposited in cells around them. 

In tho formation of the ovum, the 
mother cell, or oocyto, divides first Into 
two unequal colls : the smaller of thcise 
is the first polar body, and is usually 
extruded. *J’lie other, the secondary 
oocyte, divides, forming the ovum anil 
tlio second polar body, and this, too, is 
usually extruded. During tho first div. 
the chromosome number is halved {see 
Ckli.) and fertilisaLion restores tho full 
niiijiher of chroino'^omes. In partheno- 
genetic development, the full complement 
of chromosomes is sometimes gained by 
the fusion of an egg with a polar body, or 
by failure to reduce tho number of 
1 ‘hroirioHomcs in the div. of tho oocyte. 
Very occasionally, individuals with the 
shiglo number of chromosomes develop 
and arc usually abnormal. The sperma- 
tozoa are developed from spermatocytes 
in the testis of tho animal. Each sperma- 
tocyte divides twice, forming four 
spermatozoa, and the first div. like that 
of an oocyto, reduces tho chromosome 
number to half. Although sometimes 
several sperms may enter tho cytoplasm, 
tho nucleus of only one fuses w'ith that of 
tho ovum. The two nuclei fuse com- 
pletely, losing their individuality, and 
m tho subsequent divs. each nucleus may 
ho regarded as derived half from the 
nucleus of tho sperm and half from that of 
the ovum. Soon after fertilisation has 
taken place the cell begins to subdivide, 
'riio methods of div. of the fertilised ovum 
of an animal depend upon tho quantity 
and disposition of the yolk. Where there 
IS only a small amount of yolk, as in 
Amphioxus or mammals, tho ovum 
divides to form a sphere of cells. In those 
eases where there is a large amount of 
jolk coUooted, at one pole of the ovum, 
uH in the frog, tho cells form more quickly 
and are much smaller at tho other polo, 
giving an unequal div. If the result of 
segmentation is a ball of cells, giving a 
hollow sphere, it is called a blastula ; if it 
is a solid ball of cells, a morula : and if 
partial, so giving a disc of cells, it Is 
known as a blastoderm. The next stage 
results in the formation of a gastruia. 
Usually the blastula becoince invaglnated, 
one hemisphere sinking into the other, 
giving rise to a two-wailed sao with the 
opening known as a blastopore. In the 
higher animals a middle layer, the meso- 
derm, Is formed between the outer layer 
(ectoderm) and tho inner one (endoderm). 

L 
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The eotoderm forniH the epideniila, the 
nervous system, t]ie Ions of the eye, and 
certain (glands ; the cndoderm linots the 
midgut and its outgrowths ; and the meso- 
derm forms the muscle, the skeleton, most 
of the viscera, blood and lymph vessels, 
blood, connective tissue, and certain 
membranes. See also Expkrimkntal 
Embryology. For the further facts of 
recapitulation and continuity of germ 
plasm, see Uiology. 

Emdeu, seaport and the chief tn. of E. 
Friesland, Germany. It is situated near 
the jimction of the Eriis with the Dollart, 
and is surrounded by walls and moats, lb 
has a very Dutch -like appearance, inter- 
sected as it is by canals crossed by a great 
number of bridges. The old tn. is on- 
olosed b;,' nails, bastions, and inonts. B. 
is by canal an outlet for the Ithenish- 
Westpliaiian industrial region. There is 
shipbuilding, shipping trade in corn, 
cattle, cheese, and srueltiiig. E. was 
frequently bombed in the Second World 
War, and the tn. was wrecked. The tn. 
hall (1570), the Great Chnrch (a Gothic 
building of the twelfth century), the 
Ostfriesischea Laudesinuseuin and the 
Nordseemuscum were destroyed. Archives 
of the church and the collections of the 
museums, however, were stored in safety 
elsewhere. Pop. 34,100. 

* Emden,* Ger. miding cruiser, which 
had a notable career during the F’irst 
World War under the coniinund of Cap- 
tain von Muller. At the outbreak of the 
war the ICrrulen was in FI. waters, and with- 
in a few days joined Adiii. von .Spec’s lleet 
at Tsingtau. At Muller’s request she was 
given a roving commission. In order to 
obscure her ideiititv the Enidni, \\ hich had 
only tliree fiiauels, put up a dummy 
fourth fimiicl, which made her rc'seinble, 
at a distance, a llrit. warship. c?ho made 
towards Indian waters, reaching the Bay 
of Bengal in the tirst wifck of ^jopt. 1914. 
Her hrst capture wh^ n Gk. .stoamer, 
Pontoporros^ carry iiig Indian coal to a 
Brit, port : this (Tcciirred on .Sept. 10. 
Other successes came quickly, as many as 
six vessels being prepared for sinking at 
the same time. The procediue lollowed 
by Milller was to transfer from these ships 
to his own the articles ho required, to 
tranship their personnel to the Pontoporros 
and then to sink their vi><sel. On .Sept. J 8 
tho tJrfiden bombarded Madras and set 
fire to tho oil tanks. Such a career could 
not be allowed to continue for long, and 
soon an organised scareii was made for 
the Emflen by ships of ilntain, France, 
Japan, and Kitssia. On Ort. ‘^8 she sank 
a llussian cruiser in iNuiung harbour and 
also a Fr. ship which atta<‘ked her. She 
was eventually sunk olf the (kjcos Islands 
by the Australian cruiser Sydney on Nov. 9, 
1914. There was nothing particularly 
brilliant in her career, for slic generally 
hit unarmed ships or those wliieh were no 
match for her armament, and when she 
did eventual! jr meet a ship on more equal 
terms she wafl outclassed. ITcr captain 
and crew, however, behaved chivalrously 
towards the captured ^‘rsonuel. Similar 
tactics wore pursued by tho Ger. pocket 
battleship Ora/ Spee in the Second World 


I War (1939) the ship being defeated by 
three small cruisers olf Monto Video In 
! Dec. 1939 and soon afterwards scuttled 
by Its crew. 

Emerald, a precious stone belonging to 
tho beryl species, its green colour alone 
difllei'cntiating it from tho other beryls. 
It occurs as six-sided prismatic crystals 
of the hexagonal system, is transparent or 
translucent, has an niiovou couchoidal 
fracture, a vltroous lustre, becomes much 
harder on exposure to air following ex- 
traction from the mine, and Is roudered 
electric hy friction. Oxide of chromium 
is supposed to give it Its green colour. The 
E. Is cut on a copper wheel with emery. 
Tho liiiost ston&s aro found in Muxo, 
Colombia, and there arc mines also in 
Siberia, at Henbachthal, and at Con jar- 
gum ill India. Tho B. was greatly- 
valued by the aucts.. who invested it with 
talismanic and medicinal properties ; it 
was supposed to bo good for the eyes, and 
Nero, among others, w’ore E. eye-glasses. 

Emerald Copper Ore, see DioiTAHK. 

Emeritus, term aripiled, among tho 
Roms., to a soldier w'ho had served out his 
time ; now extended to designate any ono 
(especially a professor) who lia.s retired 
from office on account of old ago or 
infirmity. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-82), 
lecturer, essayist, and poet, horn at 
Boston, U.S.A., son of a Unitarian minis- 
ter ; educated at Boston L.'it. .School and 
Harvard Univ. ; was ordained in 1829, 
but resignet 1 three vear.s later as a protest 
against the administration of the Lords’s 
Supper. In 1 833 he llrst visited Europe, 
and mot Landor, Carlyle, and others. Ills 
friendship with Carlyle lasted all his life 
o,nd resulted in an exchange of notoble 
Ietter.s. The following year ho began in 
real earnest his life of lecturer and writer, 
and at once e.stab»i.lji.s position as a bmder 
of the Now Bnglantl transcendentullatH, 
although he disclaimed .sympathy with 
their .school of philo.sojiliy at large. Ho 
worked side by side with Hronaou AJoott, 
Margaret I’liller, Chanuing, and Thoreau, 
but in a broader si)irll ; and with them 
h© developed transcendentalism, particu- 
larly in its theological a.speet, as a protest 
against dogmatic ratiunalisru in religion. 
His attitude in philosophy was strongly 
influenced by Platoni.sm, the Ger. ideal- 
isms of Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling, and 
tho Fr. idealisms of CJousin and do Sta^L 
resulting llnally in an indelinito concep- 
tion of the Uod-llke nature of tho human 
soul and the correlation of human and 
divine wisdom, whicli may be described 
as a vague but inspiring pantlieism. Of 
his iiinuinerablo lectures* the courses de- 
livered at Boston during 1835 and 1836 
on Jiepresentalive Men and The Philosophy 
of UisUtry w'ere perhaptf tlio most uoto- 
woi thy. His prose workl& are for the most 
part extensions and ^visions of his 
lectures, and show in an oyen more marked 
degree his truly transcendental lock of 
purely logical coherence, as might well bo 
©xpected when his method of working is 
considered. E. was wholly on intuitioD- 
ist. and recorded his Impressions and 
flashes of inspiration as they occurred to 
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him, subsoquejiUy syiithefllBinjf thorn 
undor Huch hoading:^ as seomed con- 
veniently comprehensive. As a result of 
this, it may bo observed In his writings 
that thoughts and criticisms have been too 
often distorted, merely to lit their expres- 
sion into an epigram. JK. lumself con- 
fessed that ‘ I do not know what arguments 
mean, in reference to any expression of a 
thought.* His writings betray n coni- 
ploto absence of that symphonic style 
which Is iiidlspensahle to a philosophy 
pure and simple, and they are, moreover, 
full of self-contradictions. These con- 
tradictions are not the result of any 
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systematic evolution within the autliorN 
mind ; they ai*o rather the spontaneous 
interpretations, but in different moods, of 
the same mental experience. Each iilca 
is complete in itself, rather tlian conca- 
tenated with its context, ills work thus 
resolves itself inte the expression ol a per- 
sonality which is governed by emotion, 
not by reason. And it is this predoinino,nt 
characteristio of E. which, however dero- 
gatory it may bo to his work as pure 
philosophy, gives to it the charm of 
geniality, warmth, and conlidence which 
Is Uie secret of his imdoubted attraction. 
As a theorist, devoted to the study of the 
higher instincts and their spiritual signi- 
floanoe, and’ living out of touch with 
reality, he was an {Uiomaly. For lust^uice. 
he praised freedom, yet was slow to lend 
his support to a spocinc abolitionist move- 
‘ment against Amer. slavery. And he 

E reached always the ' inlinitudo of man * ; 

o loved the * human idea,* but his admira- 
tion for the unit, physical man, wtis by no 
means excessive. By reason of his 


singular elevation of character and senti- 
incut, E. was essentially a poet. Jt is in 
his poetry that the tnie E. is most clearly 
delineated ; yet. in spite of his eloquent 
pages on rhythm in l*oeiry and Inuigina- 
tioHt it must be confessed that his verses 
are often far from musical. One can 
quarrel, however, only with his Incomplete 
mastery of form and technique. What- 
(iver tlio faults of his outward expression — 
the rough metro and iorced simile of his 
poetry, or the inconsequence of his prose — 
the inner ideas of liis writings are always 
lofty of conception, and in their own way 
frequently of rare beauty. E. was a real 
l>ro8e-poet of a high order, and by the 
beauty of his thoughts, the terse elo- 
(luonco of their expression, and the broad 
spirit of optimism in his works, lias gaineff 
Ids wide recognition and popularity. E. 
has been recognised by Amers. and by 
sound European critics as one of the 
greatest of the writers of his country. IJis 
essays have become Amor, classics and 
have had a profound induence in their 
own country* In spite of some roughness 
of form, his poems liave caused him to be 
recognised as one of the most original 
poetic voices of the IJ.S.A. Unlike 
Europeanised poets like Longfellow, he 
turned to his own country, its own launa 
and llora, for subjects for his I^tich. Jlis 
i xtendod stay in England gave him the 
opportimity to write his English Traits 
(1882), still one of the best books ever 
wTitten on the subject. The Eng. , accord- 
ing to E., concentrated all their attention 
on productivity — an observation which 
seeniH curiously topical to-day — hut this 
exclusive attention to mechanical things, 
in E.’s opinion, had its drawbacks ; for 
wliere * the whole bias of the nation is a 
liasbum for utility,’ man is sacrificed to 
the demands of the machine. Even worse 
was the apparent neglect of the higlicr 
things of life — the Eng., he says, are 
‘ inaterialist, economical, mercantile ’ and 
‘ tlmir mind is in a state of arrested 
development,’ Because of their pre- 
occupation with money, E. coucludiHi 
Itiat the Eng. wore its slaves and dupe.«. 
In spite of all this, E. had te admit that 
• if there be one successful country in the 
uniwrse fur the rnillenium, that country is 
England.’ All the w^oiid, ho observed, 
imitated England, rea<i its books, saw its 
l»lajs, bougJit its newspapers aud help- 
lessl y en vied its luxu ry . V et E. was aw^ai’e 
that success did not necessarily lead to 
popularity : the national ‘ habit to brag * 
stood in the way, so tliat the Eng. 
traveller abroad, witli his disdain of the 
rest of mankind, is a proverb for uncom- 
hirtablo and offensive innnners. To-day 
tliis portrait of the Eng. is hardlv exact, 
even if it ever was ; and indeed the ebar- 
acteristics which E. saw in the VictoriaiM 
and which, ironically enough, we see or 
fancy wo see to-day in the Amers., are 
merely the externals of leadership or tlio 
eJoak worn by the most w'ealthy, most en- 
vied and most powerful nation in the 
world. His oiiief worlLS are : Nature 
(1836), The American ScMar (1837), 
Literary Ethics (1838), Poems (1847), Es- 
says on Representative Man (1849), Tfie 
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C(mduci of Life (1860), Society and Solitvde 
(1870), Journals (1912). See lives by 
J. E. Cabot, 1887 ; V. Wyok Brooks, 
1932 ; H. Hawtbome, 1935 ; E. L. 
Masters, 1948 ; and B. Perry, Emerson 
Today, 1931. 

Emerson, WiUiam (1701-32), Enpr. 
mathematician who, hilling in an attempt 
to follow his father’s profession of school- 
master, near Darlington, lived in retire- 
ment, pursuing his favourite studios of 
mathematics and mechanics, lie was 
eccentric, but possessed of raro intelli- 
gence and energy. His chief works are ; 
Method of Increments (1763), Mechanics 
(1767), and Doctrine of Fluxions (1799). 

Emery, an impure variety of crystalline 
corundum (AltOa), being mixed with 
oxides of iron and silica, Jt was origin- 
ally obtained from Cape Emeri in tlio is. 
of Naxos, but is now largely worked in 
various parts of Asia Minor and near 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. The very finest 
particles are obtained by elutriation, i,e. 
the finely powdered material Is stirred up 
with water, and, after standing for somo 
time, the top layer la run off and the very 
fine particles oUowed to sett le slowly. E. 
is a purple-black solid, next In hardness 
to diamond, and is largely used as an 
abrasive and polishing agent, for cutting 
and grinding glass, metals, and certain 
gems. E. wheels arc made by mixing the 
powdered E. with some hluding material 
and subjecting the mixture to boat and 
pressure. E. paper and cloth are made 
by dusting the powder over the material 
which has been coated with glue. Pure 
corundum and the artificial * carborun- 
dum * (SIC) are now largely prepared, and 
have superseded E. to a eiTtain extent. 

Emery, Isabel Winifred Maud (Mrs. 
Cyril Maude) (1862-1924), Eng. actrass, 
b, in Manchester, the daughter and grand- 
daughter of actor^-!. At fifteen she 
appeared for the first time in fjoiidou at 
the Princess’s Theatre. In 1381 she 
became a member Henry living’s 
Lyceum company, understudying Ellen 
Terry and playing her own parts ; she 
toured twice with this company in 
America. She married Cyril Maudo in 
1888. From 1896 to 1902 she played at 
the Haymarket. After an Interval of 
three years, during which ill-health caused 
her to be absent from the stage, she re- 
appeared at His Majesty’s. .She appeared 
as Beatrice to Tree’s Benedick, and she 
took Olivia on tour, and also played in 
H. A. Vachell’s Her Son. Sho api»eared 
in a charity performaDce in 1915. 

Emesa (Syria), see Hkmh. 

Emetic, agent that produces vomiting. 
The origin of the won I dates back to 
antiquity, and in the days ot the Boms, 
not only was it a regular accompaniment 
of a banquet but it was an intiinsic part 
of daily life. Es. ore often replaced by 
the stomach tube or hypodermic syringe. 
The Es. most commonly in use are : 
copious draughts of warm water, mustard 
and water, or common salt and water, 
and arc useful in cases of poisoning. 

Emeu, see Emu. 

Emigration, the act of leaving one 
country in order to settfe in another. In 


the early ages such a process was carried 
OQ by whole natioms, who, having ex- 
hausted the fertility of their own lands, 
souglit to acqiiiro fresh habitats by con- 
quest. Nowadays it is more of an indi- 
vidual process, and is determined by the 
greater prospects of material benefit 
offered by life in the destined country. 
E., therefore, usually takes place in the 
older countries, whose sons are lured 
away to younger lands. It first assumed 
notable proportions in the ninoteonth 
century, when America w’as tlio chief 
goal. The greatest exodus was from 
Ireland, and the total number of emigrants 
from that country between May 1, 1851, 
and Dec. 31, 1910, was 4,187,443, leaving 
the country^ far less thickly populated than 
heretofore. Usually E. does not alter the 
social condition of the country of origin, 
though the loss of the more ambitious 
units is necessarily felt. In many 
European countries, however, emigrants 
have been actuateil by a desire to escape 
from tyrannical political Institutions, 
notably the Ilugueuots who loft Franco fit 
the end ot the seventeenth century ; and 
Germans and Austrians, most oi them 
Jews, w'ho emigrated in the years preceding 
the Second World War. 

It was at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars that E. from Great Britain to the 
colonies overseas was promoted as a 
remedy for distress and unemployment. 
The pop. was then mainly agric., and 
state-aided E. was advocated as a channel 
for the redundant labour in the Brit. Isles, 
the more so as much of the land in the 
colonies was under the (jontrol of the homo 
gov. Opinion was, however, divided over 
the appli(*ation of the suggested remedy. 
WiUlain Horton, who was under-secretary 
for war and tlio colonies in 1822, advo- 
cated state-aided uu^ mass E. of able- 
bodied workers, who were to bo given fi'eo 
passages and free grants of 100 acs. of 
land in the colonies, free farming imple- 
ments and a year’s provisions. Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield iq.v.), the more cele- 
brated protagonist, held that the pauper 
type of eiiiigraut wtus unsuitcd to condi- 
tions overseas, and he therefore evolved a 
system of state-aided fck, tho cardinal 
features of which were that (1) emigrants 
should pay a sullicient price fop land 
(about £2 an ac.) ; (2) the proceeds of 
sales in the colonies should bo used as an 
E. fund to assist more labourers to 
emigrate ; (3) emigrants should bo judi- 
ciously selected ; (4) E. should be con- 
trolled by a ccnTTal authority ; and 
(5) the colonies should becoirio self- 
governing as soon as possible. In 1823 
and 1825 Horton induced I’arliament to 
try hiH scheme on a small scale. Later 
he secured an amendment) of the Poor 
Law Act of 1834 to enable pars, to mort- 

S oge their poor rates so as to provide for 
tielr able-bodied paupers in the colonies, 
and during tho ensuing fev^ years a num- 
ber of emigrants wore assisted under that 
Act. But this plan lacked the vision 
behind tho ideas of Wakefield, whose 
system of colonisation formed the basis 
of the gov. policy of settlement In S. 
Australia and New Zealand and generally 
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thereafter. Abont 1832 the j?ov. adopted 
the policy of assisting the E. of Avomcn. 
mechanics and agric. labonrere, and in 
1 834 an Act was passed embodying Wake- 
field’s principles Avith the view of settle- 
ment of S. Australia. In 184,") the Brit. 
Gov. set up the Colonial Land and Emi- 
gration Board, the original purpose of 
which was to take over the work of the S. 
Australian Commission appointed in ISS.'i 
for carrying out Wakefield’s scheme. The 
Board's functions were extended to con- 
trol tlie whole E. movement to tJie colonics 
and the sale in Groat Britain of colonial 
land. Between 1840 and 1873 the Board 
granted free or rcduccfl passages to over 
352,000 settlers. But from 1850 onwards 
the general vIcav began to gain ground that 
gov. supervision of E. Avas unnecessary. 
The colonists became self-governing, and 
assumed the control of their OAvn lands ; 
the prevalent opinion, led l)y the Man- 
chester School of thought, was that the 
home gov. need take no further interest 
In Brit, persons Avho left the liomo 
country, and gradnallj^ the duties of the 
Board were absorbed by the Board of 
Trade, the Colonial Oftlce and the Colonial 
legislatures. From 1878 till the First 
World War the gov. took little part in E. 
beyond subsidising a small ortice knoAvn 
as the Emigrants’ Information Ollice (sre 
OVERaEA SK'ITL..MhN-i f IkPARTMK.N P), 
ostah. In 1886, which gave inforinution to 
those wishing to emigrate Avhethcr to the 
I'oloiiies or to foreign countries. 'IMio 
number of Brit, emigrants rose from 
227,542 in 1880, to 151,527 in 1011. Their 
prin. destinations Avere Canada, U.S.A., 
Australia, New Zealand, and S. Africa, 
In the order named. By 1912, hoAvcver, 
attention began to be attracted to the 
importance of Empire development and 
the need for a iiettxir distribution of tlie 
Avhito pop. witliin the Empire. The Bnt. 
Gov., through the Overseas Settlement 
Committee, pursued a vigorous policy of 
B., through the iiiedinm of assisted 
passages to the Doniinions, in tlie tAA^elvo 
vearB immediately folloAvIng the First 
world War, but In the ensuing world 
economic dcpi’ession K. fell away and in 
the next decade more people returned 
from the overseas Empire to Britain than 
emigrated from Britain to the overseas 
Empire. Australia made neAv Immigra- 
tion plans after tlio Second World War. 
The Federal Gov. held itself rasponsiblo 
for the rtxirniting, medical examination, 
selection and transportation of all Brit, 
migrants brought to Australia under tin' 
assisted and free passage schemes, aii<l 
also for the placing of the migrants in 
employment. Arrf»ngemeiit.s were made 
whereby Brit. sorvkMS peraonncl Avero en- 
couraged to stay in Australia after tiicir 
discharge — an opiiortunlty later ext< 3 nde<l 
to members of the Brit, forces in India, 
the Middle E.. and the Far E. {see also 
under Empire yETTLEMKNT Act). A 
reversal of America’s quota limitation 
tiolJoy was entered on by Argentina in 
1946 when, moved portly by humanitarian 
and partly by practical motives, she 
opened her doors to European immigra- 
tion on a scale rivalling the groat Sp. 


immigrations of half a century ago. Tho 
Foreign Minister declared Argentina’s 
willingness to receive no fewer than 
4,000,000 Europeans, beginning Avith 
30,000 a month. Tho appointment of 
Father Jose Silva, with tho rank of 
Ambas. Extrtiordlnary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to estab. his headquarters 
in Rome to select Immigrants of It., Fr., 
Sp., Ger., and other nationalities, was 
regarded as evidence of President Peron’s 
desire to strengthen his relations with tho 
Rorn. Catholic Churcli, which, together 
with the Army and the Avorkers, was one 
of the throe pillars of the Poroiilsta 
regime. See aho Empire Settlement 
Act. See C. W. Baird, History of the 
IlvjQuenot Emigraiion to ATnerica, 1885 ; 
J. W. Gregory, TIuntan Migraiwn and the 
Future, 1928 ; W. A. Carrothers, Emigra’ 
tion from the British Isles, 1929 ; E. M. 
Kulischcr, The Displacement of Populalum 
in Europe, 1943. 

Emigration Societies. Several organi- 
sations exist for tlie purpose of aiding 
various classes of persons to emigrate to 
Bnt. dominions and colonies in normal 
times. The elnef among them are : 
Salvation Army (Head ollleo : Migration 
House, 3 Upper 'i’harncs Street, London), 
provides farm training for bovs, and flnd-^ 
situations overseas for boys, domesticated 
Avonien, adult farm-Avorkers and others. 
Church of England Council of Empire 
Settlement (8 Prince’s Street, London, 
H.W.l), represents the Church as a whole 
in all matters relating to empire settlement. 
Young J\[en*s ChriMian Association (A/i- 
grntion Department), (JCJngsway House, 
103 Kingsway, London, W.C.), co-operates 
with tho Churches in Canada and Aus- 
tralia in settloniout Avork. The Society for 
the Oversea Settlement of British Women 
(Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, 
London, vS.W.l), acts ns tho Women’s 
Branch of the Oversea Settlement Depart- 
ment and is an amalgamation of the prin. 
women's emigration societies. Other 
societies or agencies which are concerned, 
inter aha, Avltli E. are the Brit. Dominions 
Emigration Society (34 Newark StriHJl, 
Stepney, London, E.) ; Brit. Legion 
(f 7 .r.) : Dr. Barnardo’s Homes (q.r.) ; 
Catholic Emigration Societv ; Middlomore 
Emigration Homes (Birmingham) ; 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs ; 
Scottish Council for Women’s Trades ; 
and tho Fellowship of the Maple Leaf (for 
migrating teachers to the W. prov. of 
Canada and to Austrnlin) ; and the 1820 
^lomorial Settlers* Association (for mi- 
grants to S. Africa). 

Emigres, the name applied to those who, 
remaining faithful to the royal house, left 
France on account of the Revolution. On 
tho fall of tho Bastille, July 14. 1789, the 
princes of the royal family, followed by 
many nobles, ollicers, monks, and priests, 
quitted Franco, tho priiKMAs A\ith their 
close adherents forming a court at 
Coblenz, others settling in Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Holland, and Switzerland. 
Numbers of the E. sorvod in tho Prussian 
army against Franco. Their estates Avero 
forfeited and severe laws were passed 
against them. Many did not return to 
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France till after Napoleon’s downfall, 
tboiiRh prranted an anineaty when he 
becanio First Consul. They were not able 
to recover their posses'^ions. The term 
is also applied to White Hiifsians who 
found shdter in France* after the Uiissian 
revolution. 

Emilia-Romagna, re^'ion of Italy, 
bounded by Lombardy, the Adiiatie, the 
Marches and Tuscany, and Piedmont and 
Liguria. It included the modern provs. 
of Parma, Piacenza, JModenu, Reggio, 
Ferraro, Forll, and Ravenna. The Via 
Emilia Is a Rom. highway forming, with 
the Via Flainiina., part of the great road 
trom Rome. Area, sri4vS sq. m. ; pop. 
3,188,000. 

Erainenne, tith' conferred on cardinals 
by Pope Urban Via. a«:a). They had 
previously been Most Illustrious. 

Eminent Domain, the dominittm nuinens 
of the law, a phmae denoting the universal 
right in I lie public over property. In 
accordance with this law the gov. mav 
compel a privat<j Individual to give up, on 
receipt of compensation, property re- 
quired for the public good. 

Emin Pasha (1840-0‘i), name adopted 
by Edward Isaac Sohnitzer, scientist and 
administrator, b. at Oppcln. flis parents 
were Jews of Silesia, where ids father was 
a merchant. He studied medicine at 
Breslau Univ. and graduated at Berlin 
He then went to Turkey and received au 
appointment on the stall of Hakki Pasha 
at Scutari, taking a Turkish name and 
adopting the drt*s.9 and customs of the 
Turks in order to identify himself as nearly 
as po.ssiblc with those among whom he 
worked. In IHO.'S he bccarue a convert to 
Islam. In 187ri lie went to Eg^'pt, where 
he worked under the name of Dr. Emin 
Effendi. Gen. Gordon appointed him in 
1878 medical ollieer and later governor- 
general of tlio E<inatorial Prov. Gordon 
employed him on many diplomatic 
mis.sioii3, his extraordinary power os a 
linipiist, together with lus wonilerfnl tact, 
making hLs services invaluable. From the 
abandonment of the ^iudan bv Egypt until 
the arrival of Stanley’s relief expedition 
(18119) ho held and administered this dlsb. 
single-handed. He reluctantly left with 
Stanley, but later returned to (^jntral 
Africa in the service of Germany. He 
was killed by Manyeraa Arabs. He had 
abolisiiod tlio slave trade in iii.s iirov., 
studied its llora and fauna, made route 
enrvoys of over 4000 rii., pursued meteoro- 
logical investigations whifh resulted in 
the cstab. of l^ailo as tin* E. Equatorial 
standard, and nnidc vocabularies of many 
African dialects’. E. may ho regarded as 
one of the pioneers of the iiiodcrn science 
of tropical medicine. He toniid (accord- 
ing to Stanley’s record) that the use of 
mosquito netting of a certain mesh ex- 
cluded tlie ‘ miasma ’ of malaria, and him- 
self kept free of fever - twenty years 
before Marison.^And 11 o.hs disi.’overed that 
* miasma ' was' the Antjphelea mosquito 
oarrying the germ of malaria. Ilia diary, 
ed. by F. Stuhlmann, was pub. 1918-23. 
See M. Jeplison and 11. M. Stanley, Jn 
Darkest Africa ; and Jiescue of Emin, 
1890, and lives by E, W. I'rcssler, 1925 ; 


A. 8ymons, 1928 ; and Olivia Manning, 
1947. 

Eminescu, Mihail, Rumanian poet, was 
b. at Ipatesti. Son of a farmer. Went to 
the Univ. of Jena and Vienna, and later 
completed his studies at Berlin, spocual- 
islng in iihllosophy. During a short 
period ho was a teacher, and wits then 
appointed to a post In the national library 
at Jassy. Later, ho beeanui editor of 
the con<H?rvativc paper of Bucha- 
rest. In 1883 symptoms of madness 
developed, flo was discharged as cured, 
but was returned later, and was killed 
by a fellow-madman in .Turn* 1889. As a 
poet ho was largely intlnenced by the 
popular songs of Ills eounlry, but lus own 
verso was filled with a bitter melancholy. 
The revolutionary cry of his Emjjeror and 
Proletarian, the concise beauty of his sad 
sonnets, the patriotic ardour of Epigones, 
in which he presents a virile fresco of anct. 
times, and his bitter sentiment toward 
women in his Evening Star are Ids best- 
known poems. He left also some brief 
sensual poems which remind one of Heine 
— Desire, Blue Flower, Oh Jlemain ! Hi« 
short st-f>ry The Poor JJirmise, is one of tho 
masterpieces of the literature of his 
country. An Eng. trafis. of selectiv^e 
Poems was pub. in 1930. See I'. Long, 
Eminesro als IHchter vnd J)e}iker, 1!»28. 

Emir, Ameer, Amir (Arab Amir, chief 
or lord), Turkish title instituted a.u. (>r>i) 
by Fatima, daughter of Mohammed, and 
bestowed upon tho caht'-, descendants of 
the Prophet who called thcmsels’^cis Ernlr- 
al-Mumenin. ‘ chief or commander of tho 
faithful.* Tlioy alone were allowi'd to 
wear the green turban. Tho title has been 
assumed by tribal chiefs in the Fi. and In 
Africa. Until 1910 the best known was 
the E. of Transjordan, but in that year 
the E. Abdullah cl^iissein as.sunied the 
title of king. 

Emmanuel, see 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. A 
college founded in ir>8 4 by Sir WalU^r 
Mildmay as a Puritan institution In con- 
nection with Cambridge, on tho site of a 
Dominican friary. The foundation con- 
sists of a master, sixteen fellows, and 
thirty scholars. Extra scholnrsiilps on 
other foundations are awarded by prefer- 
ence to pupils of irppingharn and other 
mid la lid schools. The greater part of tho 
resent Imildlng dates from tlie second 
alf of tlio oightoontli century. The 
chapel was designed by Sir (Christopher 
Wren ( I (57 7 ). Richard Iloldsworth, Gres- 
ham prof., and William Bancroft, arch- 
bishop of Uantorburv, were mastepH of 
Emmanuel. Bishofis Joseph Hall and 
Thomas l*erey, Sir W. Temple, Dr. 
Samuel I^arr, and John Harvard (after 
whom tho college in Ametlca was named 
In 1«38. In recognition of his services to 
Ainer. cducJitloii) all stiidkH) at Emmamiol. 
There Is a fine picture -gallorj^ attached to 
the master’s lodjyo, and tiho library con- 
tains valuable MBS. 

Emmaus, vll. of .riidea, not Identical 
with the present E., but tiossibly situated 
In tho valley of the Urlas, 7 m. from 
Jerusalem, wben3 remains of important 
baths have boon discovered. Josephus 
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Bays tliat E. means warm bath.’ Here 
JesiiB appeared to two disciples on Easter 
Day (Luke xxiv.). The site may be the 
present Kubebo, or Ain was. 

Emmenagoffues, see Materia Medica. 

Emmendingen, tn. of Baden, Germany, 
on the Eltz, 9 in. N.N.W. of Freiburg. 

Emmental, valley of the R. Emmen, 
one of the finest of Switzerland, in the 
canton of Berne. Famous for its cheese. 

Emmerich, walled tn. of the Khinclond, 
Germany, sltua-ted on the Uhine, 19 m. 
N.N.W. of Diisseldorf, and near the Dutcli 
frontier, 94 in. E. of iiotUTftain, and of 
very Dutch appearance with extensive 
riv. trade. St. Willibrord, an Eng. 
missionary, is said to liave founded a 
church hero in 697. It is noted for 
mnnuf. of oils, fats, iriachities, jiaper, 
chemicals, leather and sausages, lii the 
Second World War operations of March, 
1945, for crossing the Uhine the Canadian 
Army held the line of the llliiiie and Maas 
from K. westward to the sea to insure the 
security of the bridgeliead over the Uhino 
at Nijmegen and guard tlie Scheldt 
estuary. The fifteenth century Aide- 
gundtskirche and the Mnrtiuikirche (in 
part eleventh and twelfth century) were 
completely destroyed in battle. Poi>. 
13,(500. 

Emmet, see Afrr, 

Emmet, Robert (I'lici 1^^03), patriot, 
distinguished himself at Trinity College, 
Dublin, by bis brilliant oratory. As a 
protest against the visitation of Lord 
CluTe and Dr. Dnigenan in 1798 to in- 
vestigate the political tendencies of the 
students, he withdrew his name from the 
books. Like bis brother, Thomas Addis 
E., be was an entliusiastic United Irish- 
man, and after a visit to Paris in 1802, 
where he interviewed Napoleon and 
Talleyrand, he engineered a rising in 
Ireland. T'he idea was to seize Dublin 
Castle, and to hold the lord -lieutenant a.s 
a hostage ; hut the insurrection was ill- 
planned. Only a small liody of revolu- 
tionaries assembled, and those committed 
Fuoh crimes of violence that K., br4>ken- 
hearted, lied. He was captured, tried, 
found guilty and hanged. The poignant 
story of his love for .Sarah Curran has been 
told by John Brophy in his novel ifara/i 
(1948). 

Exmntoh, Otto A. T. Von (1848-191.5), 
Ger. general ; was early prominent in Die 
First World War tlirougb being in coiii- 
inaud of the force that successfully be- 
sieged Lidge In Belgium. In 1915 be 
went to the E. Front as a Corjis Com- 
mander, and took a successful part in tin? 
battles of the Diinajec (f/,v,) and the San. 
His corps w'as situated on the rlglit of 
Mackonsen’s XI. Army ; it distlngidshcd 
itself particularly during the operations 
of May 2-5, 1915, when Mackonsen broke 
through the Russian lino between Gorlice 
and Tarnow. 

Emmius, Ubbo (1547-1(535), Dutch 
writer on chronology and hist., prof, of 
<ilk. and of hist, at Lfers, E. Frisia. He 
Is best known as tlic author of the erudite 
work, yetvs Orecia Illmi/rata* 

Emotions, term used In philosophy to 
Indicate one of the throe groups into 


which mental phenomena may be divided. 
Thus we may say that the states of the 
mind may be classified under knowinot 
feeliTKjt or willing. The first term in- 
cludes such facts as perceiving, remember- 
ing, and reasoning, and they may further 
be said to bo irdelledual operations. The 
second term would include all iile.isurable 
and painful conditions of the mind, 
whether simple, such as the distress of 
Imnger, or complex, such as love ; and it 
is this class of mental staU^s which is in- 
dicated by the term emdions. The third 
term covers all iK'tive iiicnt.al operations, 
c,g. walking, speaking, and also (;1forts to 
do things, active ImpiiJses, and resolu- 
tions. 'J’o cover all the phenomena of 
the tliird (jImss, the (xtiu willing must 
be t^xtended to cover random move- 
ments as well as voluntary actions and 
volitions. 

P'oeling marks any state of conscious- 
ness winch is pUHisiinible or painful. 
Those efiCM^ts which depend merely upon 
nerve stinnilaLioo, sueii as the pains of 
hunger and thirst, and tlieir corresponding 
pleasures, and which oro coniinonly 
marked as senmiiitns, tin* included under 
the term E. as well as those etl'ects which 
depend upon some amount of mental 
I activity, such fear, hope, regret, etc., 
which are known as E. 

The correlation between the states of 
feeding and tlieir physical accompanimcuts 
illustrates the close connection between 
mind and body. Facial movements, 
gestures, modifications of voice, and oven 
internal organic cfftjcts are well known to 
accompany feeling. All feeling involves 
an excitation of nerve-centres, and 
dilTuses itself over the nervous system in 
a circle of eltccts. The development and 
continuance of a feeling depend upon this 
cycle of clTects. Kxpk*-K8ive movements 
are partly instinctive — e.g. crying, frowm- 
ing, etc., and appear early in life — ^aud 
partly acquired. Imitation plays a big 
j)urt, and it is easy to see how in tbis way 
we ncquire actions expressive of ennui, 
moral displeasure, etc. Sometimes the 
will aids in the acquirement of these move- 
ments, a.s in the adoption of the conven- 
tional look, tone of voice, and gesture of 
the social circle moved in. Several 
tlieories have been advanced to explain 
these movements. It is generally agreed 
that all feeling tends to produce certain 
liodily cfTects whicli are proportionate in 
strcngtli and range to the intensity and 
persistence of tlio feeling. Spencer 
showed that, as tlio feeling becomes more 
intense, so larger muscles are called into 
play, e.g. twitohing of lingers, then move- 
ment of the arms, and so on as agitation 
increases. AVundt amplified this by say- 
ing that the motor centres of attention are 
involved, and the jiuc regulation of thought 
distmbed. Violent E. of any kind Ulus- 
iratcs this well. To aivouut for the dis- 
tinetivo movements attached to the 
vRi-ious feelings, Bain suggostod that 
pleasure is connected with an incroaso, and 
pain with a decrease, in the vital energies, 
and 60 the exptt^ssion of pleasure would 
have greater vigour of fiction than the ex- 
pression of pain. But Sully shows that 
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fltronf? and violent feelings, whether 
pleasurable or painful, have very like 
results, and that the strong contrast In 
energy between certain feelings, say anger 
and fear, does not coincide with a contrast 
of pleasure and pain. Therefore he sug- 
gests that it is connected with the feeling 
as energetic in character, or depressing 
and paralysing. 

Psychologists have tried to bring tho 
varieties of pleasure and pain under 
certain laws. One or two of the prin 
ciples they have formulated may be said 
to be approxlinatelv correct, and of some 
practical import. Thus they liave formu- 
lated the law of stimulatirm or of exereise. 
We may say that all pleasure Is connected 
with the exercise of some cjvpability, 
faculty, or power of the mind ; or that it 
is the accompaniment of some organ which 
Is connected to the nerve centres, or the 
seat of conscious life. And, in general, 
moderate stimulation of an organ or 
exercise of a capability produces pleasure, 
and this pleasure increases with the 
strength of the stimulus to a C43rtaln point. 
Beyond that point the pleasure diminishes 
and passes into a painful effect, as with 
tho blinding light of the sun, a very loud 
sound, or very great mental effort. Pain- 
ful states of feeling may be caused hy the 
absence of stimuli, as in the effect of dark- 
ness, the restlessness of a boy repressed, 
and those mental conditions like ennui, 
tedium, and dullness. Again, an obstruc- 
tion to activity will cause painful effects, 
as when a train of thought is impeded by 
forgetfulness. Another princiido rather 
less important is that of change or con- 
trast. A pleasurable stimulation con- 
tinuing to act may become painful, or even 
if this does not happen it may at least lose 
Its pleasurable effect. Change, therefore, 
involves pleasure because it limits the 
duration of any stimulus, and because it 
is a necessary condition of that vivid 
active attention whU’h is necessary — 
always provided that tho change is not so 
violent that It causes shock. 

Now, feelings may be divided into two 
divs,, those arising directly from a process 
of nervous stimulation or the excitation 
of sensory nerves, and those depending 
on some manner of mentfti activity. The 
tlrst, which may bo termed ]) 0 (iily feelings, 
involves processes in the outlying parts 
of the organism, and mav be rolled sense 
feelings, Tho second, being connected 
with central nerve forces (the brain), may 
be called E. There is also a close corre- 
spondence between the In'^fincts and tho 
E. Thus tho instinct of s» -if -preservation 
gives rise to tho E. of fear (e.g. in battle or 
when crossing a main road) and the 
instinct of self-perpetnntlon or reproduc- 
tion gives rise to the E. of love. 

Sense -feelings may arise from disturb- 
ances of some part of the organism, os In 
hunger, thirst, heat, and cold sensations, 
etc., and pieo^iures or pains connected 
with tho excitation of special seuses, and 
the pleasures or pains of masonlar sensa- 
tion, etc. The latter class are much more 
easy to distinguish and localise than the 
former. Further, painful feelings are 
more numerous than pleasurable ones in 


tho case of Internal organic sensations, as 
in digestion, etc., while with tho special 
sense the pleasurable are more prominent, 
and with the higher senses, hearing and 
siglit, the pleasurable element is the 
greatest ; and of these it may further bo 
stated that they are closely connected 
with the mental feelings. 

The general laws which apply to mental 
development also apply to the develop- 
ment of the E. They arc deepened by 
exercise, and there Is a progress from 
simple feelings to complex K. The 
growth of tho E. cannot bo fully explained 
Hs tho result of individual experience. 
They arise uniformly when tho appro- 
priate circumstances occur, usually early 
in life, e.p, the child has a disposition to 
anger when ho is annoyed or injured. 
On the other hand, an instinctive element 
enters into feelings which may be shown 
to bo largely the result of individual ex- 
perience. It may be noted that this 
instinctive capacity for any particular E. 
is not the same in all cases. These in- 
stinctive emotional tendencies can be 
explained by referring them to ancestral 
experience and allowing that there ore 
transmitted associations. 

The study of the development of tho E. 
enables us to divide them roughly Into 
three groups or orders, giving successive 
stages in tho progress of the emotional life. 
First wo get individual or personal K. 
which ai-o confined to the individual and 
depend upon a more or less distinct 
personal reference. These grow up around 
self and self -activities, the pleasures of 
hope, success, reputation, etc., or they 
attach themselves to objects having a 
special personal relation, as in the child’s 
love of its niotlior. Secondly, we have 
Sympathetic E., which Involve participa- 
tion In other peoplo'a experiences, and so 
are purely roprc^ontatlvc. They pre- 
.snpposo a certain amount of personal 
emotional experience, and are non- 
pcrsonol and oommou in direct contrast to 
individual E. Thirdly, we have tho 
highly complex E. termed sentiments, viz. 
patriotism, love of humanity, etc. These 
may be subdivided Into throe classes : 

(а) intellectual, or tho attachment to truth ; 

(б) aisthetic, or admiration of tho beautiful ; 
and (c) moral, or reverence for duty, which 
includes lovo of humanity and the worship 
or moral excellence. All those E. involve 
a higher form of represontativonoss than 
‘^ympstby, although they depend upon It 
to a very largo extent, and they are 
entirely non-pciNonal and common, turn- 
ing tho mind aiisolutoly away from self to 
a disinterested contemplation of an 
object. See Tl. Spenc^er, PHnaiples of 
P^cholnqy\ Isa,"} ; A. llalQ, The KmoHons 
and the IVilUlSfyi) ; C. VarirUi, Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and, Animals, 1872; 
J. Sully, Outlines of Psychology, with 
Special Peference to Education, 1884 ; 
O. B. Phelan, Feeling Experience and its 
Moralities, 1925 ; G. G. Jung, Pscholo- 
gische Typen, 1921 • J, Maemurray, 
Reason and Emotion, 1935 ; J. P. Sartre, 
Esquisse d'une thiorie des Emotions, 1939. 
See also Child Study; I^tilosopuy; 
PaTCHOLOGY. 
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Empeolnado, Don Juan Martin Diaz, el 

(1776-1825), Sp. patriot, a lamons and 
redoubtable gruorllla chief who hnrrierl thn 
Fr. during? the Peninsular War. lie 
became field -mnrshal in the regular army, 
but, involving himself later in the in- 
surrections of the Constitutionalists, he 
was banged. He incorporated his sobri- 
quet el eTtipecinado (‘ the pitcb-colourcd *) 
with Ills name. 

Empedocles, Gk. philosopher, law-giver, 
physician, poet, and high priest of Agri- 
gcntuin in »Sicily, 6. about 4fl0 n.c;. He 
analysed the universe into the frnir 
element fire, air, earth, and water, fire 
being the essenc-e of life, the other ele- 
ments forming the basis of matter. His 
system is founded on this theory together 
with another which supposes two oppos- 
ing forces. Love and Hate. Tlie world 
began when the elements, which had been 
torn asunder by the force of Hate, tended 
to come together again under the infiuence 
of IjOVc. The different species arose ont 
of tlic different mlngllngs of the elements. 
His chief work w’as a sublime epic on 
Nature. See J. llurnet, JCnrly (Ireek 
Philosophy^ 1920. 

Emperor, Title of. Among the Roms. 
empertyr or imperator was tiic title borne 
by the cotnmander of an army, then by 
the governors of prev': then hv the head 
of the Tlom. empire. In nitjclcrn times it 
became the highest title of dignity and is 
assumed by sov. Emropean aoverolgns who 
ruled ovei a vast t/cr. where dwelt pc(»pl<‘ 
of more than one nationality. The rulers 
of Russia, Aiistria-IIungary and Germnnv 
before the First World \\ar wore called 
emperor. Queen Victoria assumed the 
title of empress of Jmlia in 1870. 

Emperor Moth, name given to Satumia 
enrpini. a species of Coleoptera, and Is also 
applied to th(< whole family of Saturnildne. 
N. rnrpinl, which is also called S. pnronia. 
is common In England, though rare in 
Scotland, and in tlie hijather-distrlcts the 
hrighi-green larvro, studded with red or 
vellow warts, may often be observed. 
Their general coloiu* is greyish with 
purpl<‘ and orange tinges, and they are 
remarkable for the eyespot common to 
both wings of both sexes. 

Emphysema, an Infiation ; an abnormal 
presence of air. Medically, it consistjn of 
an enlargement of air vesicles of tlio 
Inngs, which are the terminations of air 
passages. It occurs in bronchitis and 
other conditions where there Is excessive 
coughing. It causes lessening of the 
aerating surface of the lung and shortness? 
of breathing ; In voung lads, It may onlv 
give trouble on exertion, causing the 
‘ broken wind ’ of schoolboja. In older 
persons with chronic bronchitis, the chest 
becomes enlarged and barrel -shaped from 
decreased breathing in the lung requiring 
Increased depth of breathing. Increased 
work Is also thrown on the heart to drive 
the blood through the Inflat^i lung : in 
tinio it falls to drive Bufficlent blood 
through, 80 that tbo heart's action Is em- 
barrassed. and the badly aerated blood 
causes the sufferer to look blue. The 
treatment of E. consists In attending to 
the underlying causes, tbo bronchitis or 

E.E. 5 


asthma, and In maintaining heart action. 

Surgical emphysema Is due to air In tbo 
genpral connective tissues of the body, 
from injury of some air-passage or wound 
of the chest-wall, without Injury to tho 
lung. Only in severe cases Is it necessary 
to make incisions to allow the air to 
escape ; In ordinary cases respiration is 
not impeded, nor is the heart’s action 
embarrassed. 

Emphyteusis (Gk. tV«/)UTfv«ri?, a plant- 
ing in) or Jus Emphyteutioarium, In anct. 
Rom. law', the right of enjoying all the 
fruits, and disposing at pleasure, of the 
preedium (estate) of another, subject to 
the payment of a yearly rent (pensio or 
canon) to tho owner. Both lands and 
buildings could bo subject to E. Though 
tho emphyieuta^ or person who enjoyed the 
right, could dispose of his .rights as he 
Ijleased, the dominus, or owner of tho land 
or building Itself, had a right of pre- 
emption. Tho old right relating to agri 
veciigales — leases of lands held of the Rom. 
people, of municipalities, or of the college 
of priests, i.e. short or long lettings by the 
state — was, about the time of Justinian, 
united with that of cmphvteusls. The 
J. K., though based on an institution of 
the civil law, only assumed Its peculiar 
character in tho time of the Lower 
Empire, whereas other and equally 
characteristic seri'iiudes owed their exist- 
ence to tho praetors. 

Empire, British, see Bnirian Empiuk. 

Empire Day, the cjclehration, throxigh- 
out tho Brit. Empire, of the anniversary 
of Queen Victoria’s birthday, May 24. It 
has been otficially recognised since 1902, 
v^hcn the carl of Meath inaugurated the 
festival a.s a means of training school 
children in good citizenship. 

Empire, Eastern.see Byzantine Empire. 

Empire Marketing Board. An official 
executive body formed in 192G, following 
a recommendation of tho Imperial Ec-ono- 
mlc Committee, for the purpose of develop- 
ing trade with the Empire. In scientific 
re.voarch tho Board worked tlirough exist- 
ing scientific institutions which it assisted 
linancially on tho advice of various gov. 
organisations at home or overseas. Id 
tho stimulation of interest in the Empire 
and its development, the Board mvoked 
all the paraphernalia of modern adver- 
tising. It advertised not only In tho news- 
papers, hut also by means of elaborate and 
artistic postei*s in Its special poster frames ; 
it arranged liisplays at exhibitions, 
organised lectures and displays of Empire 
films, and issued a number of pubs, deal- 
ing with various aspects of Empire 
marketing. The w'holo work of this 
Board was an interesting experiment in 
tho application by an official, but not 
hureaucratio, organisation of tho most 
modern methods of scientific research and 
publicity to some of the problems of 
Empire development. After the Ottawa 
Conference, when n series of inter- 
im perial tariff agreements were concluded, 
the continued existence of the E. M, B. 
was rendered mmeocssary and it was dis- 
solved in 1 933. 

Enmire Music Hall, formerly one of the 
chief London music halls, In Leloester Sq., 

t* 
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W.,ofltab. In 1887 and now oonvcrte<i into 
a oiiieina theatre. The Kinpire was partlcii- 
lariy noted for its ballots and rt>vnefl. 

Empire Settlement Act. The SotUo< 
meut Act of 1922 formed the basis of the 
present Brit, policy of state-aided Empire 
Settlement until the fiiadnal suspension 
of the settlement after tln^ ooononiio 
depression of 1930-32. Tliis Act em- 
powers the Brit. jrov. to co-operate in 
agreed schemes for assisting the migration 
of suitable persons in the United Ivingdom 
who intend to settle in the overseaa 
dominions. These schenif's may be either 
development or land settlement scliemes, 
or schemes fticilitating settlement by Jielp 
with passage mono , traniing for life over- 
seas» or otherwise; the contribution of 
the Brit. Gov. may not oveced luilf the 
expenses of the scheme, and their liability 
to contribution is limited to fifteen years 
as from May 31, 1922. Tlie policy of 
oversea settlement was reconsidered at 
the Imperial Oouference of 19;U). and ro- 
endorsed in a resolution which while 
i*ecognising that the existing ecfinomic 
diflicnlties were such as to render imprac- 
ticablo any considerable flow of migrants, 
recommended that the govs. con(‘erriea 
should teke such measui’cs as might he 
best calculated to secure the paramount 
object — naniely, the better distribution 
of the white pop. of tiie Empire, as and 
when economic conditions might permit. 

The genesis of the policy of state-aided 
Empire Settlement is to be traced to the 
Report of the Dominions Itoval Com- 
mission, appointed In 1909, to inquire 
into the development of (he natural re- 
sources of the Empire {CmH. 8402). This 
Commission m^ed the need for more effec- 
tive supervision and dlrofjtiou of migration 
by co-operation between the Horne and 
Dominions Govs. The sequel was the 
appointment, nt the end of 1918, of the 
Overseas Settlement Committee to advise 
the gov. on the subject. This tJommittee's 
recommendation led to a scheme in 1919 
for ^tate assistance in the form of free 
passages to ox-service men and women 
and their depeudents who desired to settle 
elsewhere in the Empire. Tids scheme 
was terminated at the end of 1922, by 
which time free passages had been granted 
to over 80,009 persona. Opinions differ 
on the results of the Empire Settlement 
Act, though for several years after its 
passage large numbers of persons migrated 
to Ganada, Australia, and New Zealand 
under the various schemes organised under 
the Act. Up to 1920, homo 2r)l,7Ul 
l>ersons were assistiMl to travel overseas. 
The gross outward inovcmcmt to the 
dominions in that period was about 
130,000 a year, the number of Qssjste<l 
settlers being about 65,000 a year. In 
1936 an Oversea Settlement Board was 
set up to advise the secretary of state for 
dominion affairs on specific pioposais for 
schemes of emigration within the Einpfre. 
The more striuc^t regulations limiting 
present-day si^tlement demand a high 
standard of health, character and capital 
resources, wldle improved conditions at 
home, including the yp^rious insurance 
scdiemes for unemployment, health, etc.. 


rather tend to discourage emigration. 
The Australian Commonwealth Gov., 
however, introduced health insurance 
legislation in 1938 and in other ways 
cnhaiKJcd opportunities for limited c3ato- 
gories of settlers. In 104 0 a free passage 
scheme for ox-servloe men and women and 
their dependents was ai'rauged bel/wecii 
tlie United Kingdom Gov. and the 
Commonwoaltli of Australia. This agree- 
ment was entered Into by the United 
Kingdom Gov. ns part of its resettlement 
programme and the date of ite comnieneo- 
ment was contingent on tlie provision of 
shipping. An agreement ft)r an Assisted 
Passiigo Scheme under the E. S. A. was 
also made in 1940 with Australia. The 
amount payable by approved migrants of 
nineteen years of ago and over is £10 n 
head, the remainder of tho co^^t being 
borrio e(inally by the two govs, eoucerned. 
But subjects normally ivjsideiit in the 
United Kingdom are oligible under this 
scheme, but assistaiu'c is given only to 
applicants approved by botli govs. Single 
persons or married childless persons 
should not be over fortv-llve ; married 
l)crsons, if accompanied by one or mort‘ 
children, may be accepted up to tif'tv 
years of age, and with special cases of 
parents joining chlhlren alrcn.il v ostab. in 
Australia, the age limit may be extended 
to sixty. 

During tho first two years after tho 
Second World War over a million men 
and women In Britain, tired by expecta- 
tions of a better life overseas, besieged the 
oIHctis of tho dominion High Uornmls- 
sionors in London, In the Impo of making 
arrangements for emigrating. T })0 
dominions, f(>r their part, responded with 
a change of heart from pro-1939 days. 
Tho Canadian Gov. opened immigration 
offices in Liverpool Gla.sgow. Aus- 

tralia sent interviewing commissioners to 
employment exchanges throughout Britain 
and neither these two dominions nor S. 
Africa neglected Kimopean and other 
countries as possible sources of supply ; 
for Canada opened Immigration offices In 
Paris, Brussels and the Hague, while 
Australia instructed all her legations to 
receive applications. Including those in 
such states as tho U.S.A., Russia, and 
France. Much of this activity springs 
from a repetition of that wish to got aw’ay 
from Enr(»pe wldch wa-s so evident after 
the B'irst NVorld War and reached its peak 
in the 1929's. B\it this time the state of 
Europe is uow (1948) such as to impel an 
even gr(ja.tep number of people tlian ever 
before to turn their eyes other lands. 
Nor are tlio dominions alone in seeking 
fresh blood, for the Argentine gov. an- 
nounced (1916) that It wo\ifd take 
4,000,000 Eiu'opeans at am eventual rate 
of 30,000 a month, while Bi^zll mode pro- 
posals for a general intakemf 120,000 It. 
immigrants annually up to 10,000,000. 
It may be that of the domlmons, Australia 
Is the country which In the long run will 
prove to have the most scope for develop- 
ment, but estimates of what the final pop. 
of that dominion may be sliould be viewed 
with oonstderablo reserve. The Austra- 
lians, of course, were naturally deeply 
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perturbed by the narrow marfcln by which 
they eBcaped a Jap. invasion, and therefore 
they want a larger pop. in the plainest 
Interests of national defence. Neither 
New ZcMiUind nor S. Hhodosla lias ycut 
opened a waiting list. In any case inove- 
in(‘rit is boun<l to he slow. S. Africa 
announced the closure of immigration to 
citizens of tJie United Kingdom In 
11 ) 18 , 

Empire State, hpc Nj-w Youk. 

Empire State ol the South, hvc (Ir^iouGrA. 

Empirical Formula, in clu jiiiMtiy, the 
aiiniderit iormula ior a 8lih'^ta^lce in uhich 
the atoms of tiie various elements m tin; 
compound arc siiown in tiu^ correet ratio 
but not iiecchj-ai-ily the correct nuinhcrs. 
Tims the cjiiphical formula for grape- 
sugar IS CllaO but Its true formula is 
C'Jli jO,.. In the case of most solids, only 
the empirical formulio arc known, the true 
forinukxj being indeterminable. 

Empiricism (Gk. iinTufua, trial, ex- 
perience), pLiilosophical term signifying a 
belief that actual sense-t^xpericiu'e is the 
source of all ideas and excluding all possi- 
bility of a priori knowledge or coiiecptiori-i. 
This view arose out of the system of 
Heraclitus, rejwted by Socralas and 
Vlato. it maiutaiiLS that the mind at lirst 
is a tabula ra^a <clcan slate) upon which 
experience must 'Trite all iinpres'-ions. 
The sophists of anthiuity vrero emiu'ru ists. 
The scholastics taught tliat the mmd can 
attain to true intellectual apprchi'iision 
not by innate ideas but by coiieepts de- 
rived from Hcnso-experience. Descartes' 
philosophy estab. a compromise, one part 
ot knowledge being considered uinalo, 
aiiotlier empirical or derived from outside. 
(iSVe lNN\Tr. IDKAS.) Many Eng. tluiikers 
have held empiricibt views (Locke, Hume, 
John Stuart Mill). Locke made experi- 
ence the basis of all knowledge, sensation, 
and rclleelion, while Berkeley and llimio 
developed this pJiilosophy on dillercnt 
lines, 'riiis empiricism formed a strong 
contrast to tlio Cartesian ‘rationalisin' 
of the Gontiinait. Its cliief fault is per- 
haps that ii- gives a WTong account of 
expc^iencx^ representing it as pie<Te-iiRMl, 
whereas the two clemouts of kiiowdedge 
(a poateriori facts of experience, and a 
prion facts) are essentially and insejiar- 
ably united, ns Kant, held tu his philosophy, 
in medicine, the term empiric was applied 
to those who (m orjpo.sitjoii to the Dog- 
matici and Method ici) drew their rules of 
practice from iiersoiml experience, dis- 
regarding the more scientific methoils of 
inference and deduction and all philost)- 
phieal theory. Hence the wt»rd came to 
locan an uiitrained iiractitionor, one who 
prescribed soiel> on individual observa- 
tion and experiment, a quack-doetor. 
Empirical laws are those adopted merely 
because found (or su])poscd) to be bene- 
ficial and successful in practice, without 
any reason authorising them (os dlatln 
gmshed from ‘ casual ’laws). 

Employers* Liability, sre Wopkmkn'.s 
COMPKNfiATlON. 

Elmployment Exchanges. These are 
local offices, at first called Labour Ex- 
changes by the Labour Exchnuges Act, 
1909, estab. for the purpose of mobilising 


labour, gatljering information as to em- 
ployers requiring workpeople, and, con- 
versely, as to workpeople .seeking employ- 
ment, and, generally, enabling applicants 
for labour to obtain it. They are an 
antidote to unemployment borrowed from 
Germany, and in view of tlie succe.srt 
attending the experiment in that country, 
it is remarkable that they were not estab. 
In England liefore. though in this connec- 
tion considerable good bad been done by 
local distress committees under the 
U'nemplovcrl Workmen Act, 190.'). The 
Act of 1909 empowers the IVIinistry of 
Lubour Ito which department the duties 
were triinsferred in 1917 from the Board 
of Trade) to set up and maintain E. E., 
w herever thci think fit, and to assist any 
E. E. inaintamed by other authorities. 
The Act provided that the powers of any 
central body or distre.s.s committee, and 
of any local council acting through a 
special committee, to maintain employ- 
ment registers under the Unemployed 
Workmen Act, 190.^, migiit, after one 
year from the passing of the Act, only bo 
exercised under the control and \vith the 
sanction of the Local Gov. Board (now 
Ministry of Health) and that that sanc- 
tion should not be giveu except after con- 
sultation with the Hoard of Trade (now 
of tlic Mini.strv of Labour). The Minis- 
try of Labour is emjiowered to make 
general regulations w’lth rosi)ect to the 
maiuigement ol K. E., and the expenses 
incidental to administering the Act are 
payable out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. Tlio Act also provides that 
any person knowingly making fatso repre- 
sentations to any officer of an E. E. for 
the purpose of obtaining employment 
shall he liable to a tine not exceeding £10. 
The central office of the K. E. is at Queen 
Anne's Cham hoi’s, Westminster, S.W., the 
branch exchanges being classified into 
territorial divs., each with its office and 
clearing -bouse subject to the control of 
the Central Office. The Ministry of 
Labour is empowered to advance travel- 
ling expenses to applicants fop work 
where work at a disUince has actually been 
foimd for thorn, but such power Is subject 
to restrictions in regard to trade union 
rates of w’ages and trade dispu^^es. By 
1929 there were about 1200 E. E. in the 
country. The dutias of E. K. were con- 
siderably ineiciused wlicn th^^y were ex- 
tended to the scheme of unemployment 
insurance (q.i\) which wna instituted in 
1 9 1 2. Ordinarily the payment of benefits 
is made at E. E., but m aomo cases trade 
unions and other associations of work- 
people pay out the stale benefits together 
with an additional sum provided out of 
their owm funds. The tradcc which 
aT)pear to benefit most by these institu- 
tions are building, tranaport, metal, 
inacbiue and implement iudustrica, agri- 
culture, textiles and general comineroe, 
while the temporary Cliristmaa stafl! of 
the Post Office Is largely recruited through 
this medium. Vacancies filled by women 
workers Include Indoor domestic work, 
clothing industries, agrieffituro and food 
and drink trailos, while Juvenile employ- 
ment is also widely cuvei^. 
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Table 1 shows vacancies notified at the resrlsters of E. Es. in Great Britain and 
E. E., and the numbers of vacancies filled Northom Ireland (Including persons who 
in the years 1913, 1918, 1923 and 1928. were only temporarily suspended from 
The Second World War had a marked work and unemployed oasual workers, as 


TABLE 1. — Number of Vacancies NoTiEiEn 


Year 

Men 

Boys ' 

Women 

Girls 

Total 

1913 . 

. ! 714.270 1 

143.715 i 

270,325 

94.618 ! 

1,222,828 

1918 . 

. ' 977.999 

148,153 

808,490 

132,570 1 

2,007.217 

1923 . 

604,298 , 

82,539 

288.824 ' 

84,632 ; 

1,060,293 

1928 . 

. ; 775,792 

180,560 ; 

419,211 

160,678 ! 

1,636,24] 


Nitaibeu op Vacancies Filled 


Year 

1 Men 

Boys 

Women ' 

Girls I 

Total 

1913 . 

566,150 ' 

90,387 

199,395 

65,921 1 

921,853 

1918 . 

. : 669,732 , 

122,054 ! 

624,220 

98,906 1 

1,514,712 

1923 . 

554,998 ' 

73,119 ! 

211,98 4 

75.141 

917,242 

1928 . 

729,140 

149,312 : 

339,967 

1 33,009 

1.351,428 


effect in solving the intractable unemploy- well as those wholly nnomployed) fell 
ment problem which had been so marked from approximately 774,900 at Dec. 9, 
a feature of the inter-war decades. This 1940, to 216,500 at Dec. 8, 1941. Table 2 
is evident from the statistics pub. in the show unemployment totals in selected 
Jitnisfry of Labour Oazeltt : the reduc- months in 1942 ; 


TABLE 2 

Wholly Unemployed 


Mon 18 

Month 1 years and . 

Bovs Women 18 

11 ^ years and , 

Girls 

14-17 

1 

Total 

Jan. . 

over 

. 1 71,684 1 

^ over 

13,066 i 65.373 

15,799 

105,922 

Jane . 

. 1 59,010 

9,324 1 36,057 

8,38^ 

113,670 

Dec. . 

57.453 : 

7,987 1 27,072 ' 

6,880 

99,392 


TE>u^RARit.Y Stopped and Unemployed 

CAi5UAL WOUkKRS 

Jan. . 

. 1 17,933 

109 10,515 : 

615 

29,172 

.Time . 

. ! 6,100 

41 4,200 

193 

10, .53 4 

Dec. . 

. ; 5,466 

12 2,316 

78 

7,882 


tion in unemployment, which was in pro- Table 3 shows the flpnures for wholly 
gress during the greater part of 1940 unemployed in Jon. and Oct. 1943 and 
continued uninterruptedly throughout 1944 for Great Britain and the United 
1941. The total number of persons on Kingdom ri'spectively ; 


TABLE 3 



Grciit Britain 




United 

Kingdom 


1 Men 18 

1 years 
and over | 

Boys 

14-17 

Women | 
18 years ; 
and over | 

Girls i 
14-17 

Total 

Total 

Jan. (1943) . 1 
Oct. (1943) . I 
Jan. (1944) . 
Oct. (1944) . 1 

48,055 j 
40,042 1 
40,491 1 
46,168 ; 

10,279 

8,416 

9.442 

9.062 

25,935 
15,546 , 
17.736 ! 
15,689 

9.439 

8,249 

9,005 

8,416 

93,708 

72,253 

76,674 

79,235 

112,671 

82,626 

91,634 

89,940 
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Empson 


Table 4 grlvea the nuinbcp of insured 
personfl resristered os iiuemployed in 
Great Britain in Jan., Oct., and Dec., 

The increase shown in the table below 
was due to demobilisation ; for between 
Dec. 31, 1944, and the end of Nov. lOlTj, 


Insurance to July, J923, and subsequent 
reports. For statistics of unemployment 
in later years, see the monthly Issues of 
the Ministry of Labour Oazetie, See also 
J. N. Webb, The Transient Unemployed, 
1935 ; P. Cohen, Unemployincni Insurance 
and Assistance in Britain, 1938. 


TABLE 4 


Month 


I Mon 18 Boys 14 i Women 18 Girls 14 
I years and i and under i and under and under 
I under C5 i 18 ; 60 18 


Total 


.Jan. 

Oct. 

J-)eo. 


53,985 5,589 ' 22,799 

124,098 7.734 ' 93,829 

150,120 1 7,181 ; 114,080 


5,010 

7,065 

6,703 


87,983 

233,326 

284,750 


Die numbers of men and women in the 
armed forces, auxiliary forces and civil 
defence services were reduced by 838,000 
(from 5,195,000 to 4,357,000). The 
course of employment in industry durinj? 
the same period was naturally also in- 
llnonced mainly by the course of the war. 
The achievement of victory brought in its 
train three main developments : (i) some 
relaxation in the rate of withdrawal of 
men and women from industry for the 
forces and aux^’birj i^crvices ; (li) the 


Empoli, a tn. of Tuscany, Italy, on the 
Arno, in a beautiful and fertile dlst. 
Manufs. linen. It was very flourishing In 
the Middle Ages. In the Second World 
War the bell -tower of the Collegiate church 
was blown up by the Gers. and, in Its fall, 
destroyed the small museum. The Bap- 
tistery was also largely destroyed. Four 
large paintings by Empoli, Cigoli, Botti- 
cini and MacchJetl were destroyed. Heavy 
damage was sustained by the church of 
S. Agostino. Pop. 6800. 


TABLE 5 


Great ISrltaln j R’l^gdom 



Wholly unemployed. 
Including casuals 

Temporarily 

stopped 

Total 

Total 

Year j Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 



1939 

. ! 931,332 

258,088 

1.37,102 

78,347 ; 

1.407.959 

1,480,324 

•1940 

468,777 

222,373 

100.389 

58,549 

850,088 

918,0.U 

J941 

135,320 : 

99.756 , 

29.275 

27,470 

291,827 

330,675 

tl942 

. ' 02,019 

31,8.59 

3,196 

2.691 

99,765 

119,117 

1943 

47,191 

20,574 

795 

733 

69.293 

85,538 

1944 

4.5,062 ; 

17,634 

394 

' 618 

63,608 

; 77,929 

1945 

. , 86.273 

53,004 

549 

6.34 . 

140,410 

159,977 

1946 (June) ! 260,895 , 

94,270 

2.860 

; 1,309 . 

359,334 

! 591,939 


• From July 1940 the figures exclude men in attendance at Gov. Training Centres, 
t The ligiircs for 1942 and later yeiirs are exclusive of men and women classified as 
imsultablo for ordinary employraent. 


introduction of the scheme of demobilisa- 
tion ; anrl (111) the acceleration of tlie 
process of reconversion from production 
for war purposes to production for civilian 
needs and the export trade. 

Table 5 shows the average numbers of 
insured persons registered as unemployed 
In each of the years 1939 to 1945, and the 
nmnbers registered as unemployed in the 
middle of 1946. 

For full information as to Btatlstic.s. see 
the Abstract of Labour Statistics of the 
United Kingdom, Issued before the First 
World Wop by the Board of Trade : for 
information on unemployment insurance 
the Report on National Unemployment 


Emporia, city of ICati?as, U.S.A., cap. 
of Lyon co., 53 ra. S.S.W. of Topeka. It 
bos railway shops and other industries 
and is the commercial centre for a large 
agrlc. and stock raising region. It is the 
seat of the Kansas Htato Teachers' College 
with 1800 students, and of the College of 
Emporia (Presbyterian). Pop. 13,100. 

Empson (or Emson), Sir Riohard, Eng. 
lawyer and statesman, was the son of a 
wealthy citizen of Towcester, North- 
amptonshire, and was trained for the Bar. 
Like Edmund Dudley, he was the un- 
popular agent of Henry VII.. and was 
employed in exacting taxes and penalties 
due to the crown. He shared with Dudley 
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Enamels 


a reputation for harshness and tyranny 
in his exactions. In 1491 he beoame 
speaker of the House of Commons, and in 
1504 chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 
In tlio second ytw’ of Henry VIII. *8 
reign, he and Edmund Dudley were both 
convicted of tyranny txnd constructive 
treason, and wore belioadod on Tower 
Hill, London, on Aug. 17, 1510. 

Empyaema (literally, pus in ; nioaninvr 
pus in the cavity of the ideura). This 
occurs ill a late stage of pleurisy, pleurisy 
itself being inflammation of the pleura, 
which Is the lining of the chest-wall and 
the covering of the lung. The U^rm E. is 
also used for any collection of fluid in the 
pleural cavity*, before an exploratory 
operation ha been clone to learn the uatiipc 
of the fluid, whether scrum, a clear fluid, 
or pus. l^leurisy and E. commence in 
the pleura, or extend from the chest- wall, 
as in growths, injuries, or dir^oase of other 
parts, as the kidneys, or from the lung, 
as in tuherclo, or the pleura and lung 
become diseased at the same time, as in 
pleuro- pneumonia. When pus is present, 
it must be removed by aspiration, that 
drawing it off. If the underlying cause 
remains, pus re-collects, and an opening 
must be made to maintain drainage anti 
to prevent pus accumulating. 

Empyrean (Ok. vvp. Are). According 
to the old metaphysical philosophers the' 
E. was the highest and purest of the four 
celestial spheres, the region of the most 
rarefied elements of lire. Poetically it is 
tho source of light and the abode of the 
blessed, 

Ems, or Bad Ems, magnificently situ- 
ated tn. and watering-place of Germany, 
in Hessen on the R. liahn, 10 m. E.S.E. of 
Coblenz and 15 m. N. of Wiesbaden. It-s 
alkaline mineral springs are among the 
most efficacious in Europe for the cure of 
nervous, respiratory, and liver disorders. 
Famous as the place wheuce William I. 
of Prussia despatched tho telegram to 
Bismarck which provdked tho Franco- 
Pru^ian war of 1870. Pop. 7300. 

Ems, riv. of N.W, Germany. It ri.ses 
in Westphalia, flows through Hanover, 
and after a ciourse of 200 m, enters the N. 
Sea, forming an estuary between E. 
Friesland and the Netherlands and devel- 
oping an expansion called the Dollart. 
Thr<» canals connect it with tho Lippe, 
with Jade, and with Dortmund (Dorl- 
mund-£. canal). 

Emsdetten, com. of Westphalia, Ger- 
many, 15 iQ. N. of Miinster. with textile 
manufs. Pop. 15,000. 

Emu, or Emeu, a rati to bird in the fam- 
ily Dromaeldttj. Like the ciissowary, to 
which it Is allied , It is common to Australia, 
where it is a protected bird. It stands 
aJmut 5 or 0 ft. high and is second in size 
only to tlie ostrich. It diflers from tho 
cassowary In having a broad beak, no 
helmet, shoi't feathers on the head and 
neck, and no wattles on the nock, no 
spines on the wilig. and tho claws of all 
wee toes arc almost equal to one another. 
The wings are rudimentary, but the power- 
fnl legs are well adapted for running, and 
are oapable of giving ^dangerous kicks I 
when the bird is attacked. There are > 


t-wo living species, Dromams Novee- 
IIoUandicB, the common E. , and 1), 
irrorattis, the spotted E. Both are inono- 
gainons, and the male wholly or partially 
incubates the eggs. Their diet Is strictly 
vegt'tarian. 



Eraiilsin, or Synaptase, a neutral suh- 
stance contained Jn almonds with the 
power of acting as a ferment converting 
the amygdalm of almonds into oil of bitter 
almonds, hyclrooyauic acid, ond a sugar. 
In its pure form it is an odourless ami 
tasteless while powder, which is soluble 
in water. 

Emulsion (a suspenaion, that is, an even 
diffusion, which does not separate on 
standing, of a heavier suhstaiice in a 
lighter jncdiiirn), a 4 ttf^dical preparation 
in which tho drugs neither rise nor fall 
on standing. Thus, oil, a heavier .sub- 
stance, is suspended by yolk of egg iu 
water, wliich is lighter. Amongst other 
drugs, olive oil and petroleum are fre- 
quently given as Es. 

Enabling Act, sec under Oiiuitm 

AasKMHi.v. 

Enaineh and Enamelling. Enamel 
(formerly ‘ amcl,’ through Fr. amail, 
emnxlt from a Late Lat. word smalinm, 
same root as ‘ smelt *) is, in the strict 
sense, the hard, vitjoous compound which 
Is fused on the surface of metallic objects 
for purposes of decoration or utility. Tho 
base of cuamel is a compound called 
flux ; this Is clear and vitreous, and is 
composed of silica, minium, and potash. 
Whilst in a state of fusion, oxides of 
metals are added to colour ft, which stain 
the flux throughout Its mass. When a 
high temp. Is required to fuse It, tho 
enamel Is termed * hard * ; the harder the 
enamel tho greater its diirability, and 
hence value. When hard'' enamels ore 
used, pure metals must aldb be used, as 
an excess of alloy causes the$ metal to melt 
before the enamel Is fused, or the enamel 
to part company with tho metal after 
firing. Enamels are either transparent or 
opaque. Tho elements have aU under- 
gone an equal degree of li(iaefactlon in the 
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former case, whilst all transparent 
enamels ara made opaque by the addition 
of ‘ calx * a mixture of tin and lead cal- 
cined. In order that the developments 
which have occurred in the onamellinf art 
may be understood, a brief r6siiin6 or the 
prooessos required may bo griven. After 
the enamel has been procured in lump 
form, it must be * pulverised * ; for this 
It is placed in an agate mortar and 
covered with water ; a pestle is then held 
vertically over the enamel and struck 
sharply with a hammer to break It, after 
which it must be ground into a fine grain 


articles of personal adornment, and the 
Roms, for the most part copied the Gks. 
After the fall of Rome, Byzantium was 
the centre of the enamelling art. The 
Inhabs. of Great Britain are thought to 
have excelled in the art at an early epoch, 
the Celtic work of Ireland being of great 
beauty. The Introduction of the * basse- 
taille ^ process raised enamelling from 
merely a decorative to a fine art. Of 
comparatively recent years a revival of 
Interest in both decorative and utilitarian 
enamelling has taken place, the extensive 
use of enamelled plates for advertising 
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an ENAM 15 L PANEL SHOWING ST. ANTHONY AND THE ARCIlliU, HY 
LEONAllD LlMOLuSIX. 15:10 

Ihr .mils shown aie those ot lean <le Langeac, Bishop of Lnnojjes, 15^2-41 


by rotaliiu' tlio pc'^llo \mUi as mnoli 
pressure as po.ssihle. The powder thus 
obttllnod IS vvasiied rciiontcdly in distilled 
water until ail l.iie lloiiry part is removed. 
The metal to be eriumelled must be cloamMi 
by the apjilication of water and acid ; for 
cop 7 >er, nitric arid is used ; for silver, 
sulphuric acid, and for gold, hydrochloric 
acid : all the acid is then removed t oin- 
pletely Uy waslmig and drying in sawdust. 
The pulvcnscii enamel Is then spread in 
Huiheient ihickness to cover the required 
parts of tiie mrUil, which is then dried m 
front of the fmuaco. It is then placed 
carefully, ou an iron or fireclay plate, into 
the mutfie of the lurnace. which 1« heated 
to a bright pale rod. When it shines uJl 
over It is removed, 'rii© process of tiring 
takes only a few mlmites, and generally 
no anuealliug process is required. The 
art of enamelling has been praotisoU sinc'o 
very early times. The earliest examples 
in Assyria ore (uiamelleU on bricks and 


purposes is one example among many of 
tho latter. All tho examples of cnamol- 
ling, of whatever period, fall into one of 
the following cliusses, accoi Jiug to the 
method of applying tho enamel oinployod : 

‘ champlev6,* * cloisonu6,' * basse-taillo,* 
* pliquo-h-jour/ mid ‘ painted,’ and this 
order is that in which the varieties be- 
lame known. In chuinplev^ enamels, 
cells or troughs are (Mit away in the plate 
to bo cnaniellod, leaving a metal line 
raised between them, which forms the 
outline of tho design. The enauicd is laid 
in these ceils and filed, smoothed, and 
polished after fusion. Tho cIoisoun6 
method differs from tho above only in that 
insteail of tho cells thin metal strips are 
bent to the outline of tho pattern and 
fixed to the plate hy silver solder or the 
enamel itself* The Pala d'Oro in St. 
Mark’s, Venice, Is the finest example of 
this chiss of work. The basse-taille pro- 
cess is a combination of metal work, in the 
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form of eu^rravizig, carving, and enamel- 
ling. The metal is engraved witJi the 
design and carved into a bas-relief below 
the goneral surface of the metal, so that 
the enamel when fused is level with the 
uncarved parts of the design. Trans- 
parent enamel is generally used for this 
process. Pliquo-ii-jour enamel may bo 
termed translucent cloisonn6, as it is 
similar to cloisonne, save that the ground 
on which it is hred is removed, rendering 
it transparent. In painted enamel the 
colours are laid on to a background of 
enamel. Idlniature -painted enamels do 
not, properly speaking, come within the 
category of enamels as the colours api>lled 
after the enamel lifts been ilred upon the 
gold plate used mo not vitreous com- 
pounds. See Ifi. ^loliriior, Uictiannaire 
des ernailleurs, ISS.'i : J. Labarte, Recher- 
dies sur la peinturc en AnuiiU IH.'iG ; C. 
Popelin, UEinail des peinlres, 18(56 ; H. 
Gunynghame, The Art of Enamelling on 
Metals, 18i)y ; J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, 
Emaux Litnousins, XPe siicle, 1921 ; A. 
Fisher, Art of Enamelling on Metals, ll)2(i ; 
M. Ghamot, English Medieval Enamel, 
1930 ; L. Falizc, Claudius Popelin el la 
renaissance, des dnaux pcints. 

£nar6. Lake (spelt also Inara, Enari, 
Indiagher), a lake of Finland, in the ex- 
treme N. of the prov. of Uleaborg. 

Enosenla. see Co\mEMOEiATiON. 

Enoatnaolon, an important commercial 
tu. at the terminus of the Paraguay 
Central Railway, Paraguay, S. America. 

Encaustic Painting. Tins term Is em- 
ployed to describe a picture painted by 
means of heated wax. It is an anct. 
method of painting, and the liiial process 
consisted of an application of heated wax 
to the pioturo. This process is now prac- 
tically obsolete, but some people consider 
that neither oil nor fresco paintings are so 
permanent os the E., which Is unfortu- 
nately one of the lost arts. Eiiima J. 
Greenland, at the close of the eighteouth 
century, did indeed make some experi- 
ments in the endeavour to ascertaio the 
anct. methods, but they met wltli but 
poor success, the tint and texture being 
neither as brilliant nor durable as oil 
painting. We have no important ex- 
amples of classic Gk. E. paintiug, but 
there ore some interesting Egyptian 
remains of the kind, brought to light at 
the Oasis of Fayum In 1887. 

Elnceladus, in Gk. mythology, one of 
the hundred-armed giants who revolted 
against Zeus and who as he dod and sought 
refuge in Sicily, was translixed by a 
thunderbolt and buried under Etna. 

EnoephallUs L«thargioa (sleepy sickueas) 
occurred first in Vienna in 1917. The 
general symptoms are fever, lassitude, 
headache, pain In the back, muscular 
rigidity and paralysis, sensory and gastro- 
intestinal disturbanoes. The body temp, 
usually ranges between 100” and 103”. 
The lethargy is the most common char- 
aoterJsUo symptdtn, and varies greatly in 
define* trom a mere drowsiness to a stupor 
from which a strong stimulant will arouse 
but for a few moments. Yet in some 
cases there is restlessness, excitement, and 
even maniacal symp tools, instead of leth- 


argy. The stupor varies In duration from 
a few days to moutlis, when recovery may 
still occur. The muscular rigidity is 
characterised by mask-like facial expres- 
sion with tremors of muscles in hands and 
arms. E. L. first occurred in Great 
Britain in 1918. It Is believed to bo of 
mlcrobic origin and communicable from 
one individual to another, it must not 
bo confused with sleeping sickness, a 
tropical disease caused by a ininuiu 
animal parasite {trypanosome) In the blood, 
and transmitted by the tsetse tty. 

Encephalooele, a protrusion of a portion 
of the brain substance through an opening 
in the skull. It is most commonly a con- 
geuital condition, its importance depend- 
ing upon its size and situation. It may bo 
described os a visible tumour of the brain, 
in contradistinction to a cerebral tumour, 
which is understood us a growth Inside tlic 
brain. 

Encephaloid Cancer Is so called from a 
fancied resouiblaiice t(i brain material. 
It is a soft cancer as contrasted with 
scirrhous or hard cancer and contains a 
relative! largo amount of cells and blood 
vessels and a loss amount of connective 
tissue. 

Encephalon, or Brain {q.v.), is that 
enlarged upper portion of the cerebro- 
spinal axis contained in the cranium. It 
comprises the medulla oblongata, the 
cerebellum with the Pons Varolii, and the 
cerebrum, which last part is subdivided 
Into the mesencephalon, the thalamence- 
phalon, and the cerebral hemispheres. The 
average weight of the entire mass is some 
50 ozs. in the male and 5 to 5^ ozs. less in 
the female. Tlio E. increases rapidly in 
weight up to the seventh year, then more 
slowly, and appears to reach a maximum 
between the ages of twenty and thirty. 
Its average specific gUfiyity is about I • 036, 
the white matter being denser than the 
grey. Brain and spinal cord together 
constitute the central 7iervous system. The 
cavitias {ventricles) of the brain, and the 
central canal of tho spinal cord, are 
occupied by tl»e cerebro-spinal fluid. 

Enchantment, see (ncaxtation and 
Magic. 

Enchondroma, tumour containing carti- 
lage, which geuerally develops in con- 
nection with the cartilaginous growing 
portion of a bone, it can bo removed by 
operation, and does not reour. 

Encina (or Euzina), Juan del (1468- 
1530 or 153 1 ), Sp. poet and founder of the 
secular drama in Spain, was 6. at Sala- 
manca. Ho began writJi^ poetry at a 
very early ago, and Cancionero, a collec- 
tion of odes, lyrics, and dramatlo pleoes, 
was printed at Salamanca in 1496. In 
1519 ho made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and wrote a poetical acoofiut of this in 
1521. His fame, however, does not rest 
on either of these works, but on his 
RepresentacioneSpiouTteen dtamatio poems, 
partly religious, partly secdlar, the latter 
of which wore acted in ^ain In 1492. His 
most popular work. La Par$a de Placida y 
Victoriano, was condemtied ^ the 
Inquisition and lost in 1659. iC. held 
three Important positions, viz. secretary 
to the first duke of Alva ; musical director 
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in Pope Leo X.’b chapel at Rome ; and, 
having taken orders In 1519, lio became 
prior ol Leoiio. 

Enoke, Johann Franz (1 791-1. S65). Gcr. 
astronomer, studied under Gauss at 
G()ttirigen. Through Bessel’s iniluence 
ho became secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin (18!i5), and director of 
the observatory there. He superintended 
the execution of the star-maps of Jleriin 
AcAidorny (1830-59) and the eroclion of the 
new observatory (1832-35). Ho is most 
famous for his discussion of the orbit of 
the comet discovered by Pons, 1819. It 
lias Hlnoii boon known as B.’s comet, and 
has the shortest known peri<jd of about 
tlireo and one-third years. K. also wrote 
Die Entfemung tier Sonne (two tracts 
based on the transits of Vcuua, 1701 and 
1709, 1822—24). IIo ifisucd four vols. of 
Astronomische Beobacktungen auf (hr 
Sitrnwarte cu Berlin (1840-50). Sec hie 
by Bruhus, 1869. 

Enclave, portion of a sLite within tJie 
boundaries of another, notably in Gcr- ! 
many. To the proprietor state the K. is 
known as its ‘ exclave.’ 

Enclosures, see Alf.otments ; Com- 
mons and Enolosuhes. 

Encratites (Gk. ‘kivpaTtr/«t, sclf- 
COD trolling), a sect of Christian ascctuy^ 
of the second centarv <c. 172 \,d.) found 
at Romo and in Asia Minor. Tlioir leader 
was the Gnostic Tatlan, and tiiev prac- 
tised total ubstinouco from flesh, wine, and 
marriage. They substituted water for 
wine in the Eucharist, and were hence 
sometimes called ‘ Ilydroparastaftc,’ or 
Aquariaii-s. They existed as late as the 
fourth century, and the name came to be 
given to ascetic Gnostics generally, 

Enorinal (Enorinital) Limestones. This 
name Ls given to limestones which abound 
in the calcareous fragments of crinoids, 
large niassas of the rock being entirely ^ 
composed of the joints and fragments 
of their hkeletons. Many cylindrical 
bodies may bo found, some flat aud coin- 
shaped, but more often they are elongated 
and nerfomtod along their long axis by a 
canal. Hence in some parts these are 
called * St. Outh blurt’s beads.' Such re- 
mains are commonest in llnjostones of tlio 
Silurlam Devonian, and Carboniferous 
ages. Large beds occur In the Haniilton 
and Helderberg groups in New York state, 
and In the mountain limestones of N. 
England. 

Encrinites, or Crinoidea (Gk. Kphov^ lily 
and flfios, form), the name of a group of 
radiated animals, forming a class in the 
phylum Kchinodermata (<z.v.). They in- 
clude mauy species, mostly fossil (* stone 
lilies *). They have been obtained from 
Gotland Is., the Weulock of England, aud 
the Niagara group of N. America (Silurian 
system). 

Enoyolioal Letters (from Lat. encyclicus, 
circular), an expression indicating In a 
general sense circular eoclesiastioal letters 
sent on some important occasions by the 
pope to the bishops. Those letters differ 
from the papal bulls In that the latter 
generally have some more special object 
in view. The £. L. is sln^lar {epistola), 
and is Issued to the hierarchy, being sealed 


with the Einhermtin’s Ring. E. L. gener- 
ally contain instructions and warnings 
against dangers which may threaten the 
church. 

Encyclopaedia, a derivative from the 
Gk. €vievK\io<: iracdtt'Xf cirouloT or com- 
plete education ; it originally meant the 
whole group of studios vviiich every frcie- 
born Gk. youth was reciuirod to complete 
In preparation for active life ; tho liberal 
curriculum. Tlie phrase was adopted by 
the Roms., and in both those anct. lan- 
guages came to mean systematic study of, 
or instruction in, all the branches of 
learning. With this idea of encycUo 
education was soon associated the notion 
ol collecting the muteriais of such in- 
struction into a single work, whore the 
contents and relations of tho various arts 
and sciences should be systematically 
expounded. There wore many early 
attempts to produce such a work, thongii 
Mio name K. was not used till the sixteenth 
century. This is now its common 
application. 

The earliest ICs. were treatises or groups 
of connected treatises adapted for con- 
tinuous study, not merely for reference, 
aud Uiey contained the inoro or less 
extensive accumulation of learning made 
by their authors individually. The hrst 
E. IS said to have been compiled by 
Speu.sir>pus {(L 339 n.c.), a disciple of 
Plato, but of this nothing is known. 
Among tho Roms., Marcus Tereutius 
Varro id. c, 27 B.c.) was tho first encjclo- 
pa3dist, but his Disciplinarurn Libri IX., 
containing treatises on graminur, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, etc., and another work on 
Rom. antiquities, have both been lost. 
The earliofit E. we possess is tho famous 
Historia Naiuralis of Pliny the Elder (23- 
79 A.D.), a work on natural science, con- 
Biderod especially with reference to human 
life, and including geography, medicine, 
and the hist, of art. In tho lifth century, 
Martiauus Capella, a native of N. Africa, 
produced an E. of the seven liberal arts, 
which was used extensively as a school 
text-book in the Middle Ages. A similar 
work was complied by Isidore, bishop of 
Seville (c. 570-030), and there were one 
or two Gk. Ks. in the twelfth century. Of 
tliese early works the most important is 
the great Bibliotheca Muruiit or Speculwn 
Maius^ or Speculum Triplex, of Vincent 
of Beauvais, a Dominican friar of tho 
thirtiM3nth ceuturv. It was In the reign of 
Yung Lo id. 142.>) that tho vast literary 
collection known to posterity as tho Great 
EncyclopcBdia wiis pr(»duood though never 
printed (sec Cfiixa. — Literature). In 1541 
tho iiamo cyclopacliti was first used by 
Ringclborg of Basel, and l^aul Scalich used 
the term E. in 1559. The seventeenth 
century saw many Es., lucluding Alsted’s 
seven vols., in Lat. ; the Grand Diction- 
naire llistoriqvc of Louis Moreri, with an 
alphabetical arrangement : J. J. Hoff- 
mann’s Jjexicon universcuef and, most 
famous of all, the Dictionnaire Historigue 
et CrUiqwt of Pierre Bayle (1697). The 
anot. type wa^ changing, and the £. vraa 
becoming assimilated to the dictionary. 
The alphabetical arrangement led to a 
change of purpose and character In tho 
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compilation, which became a work of re> noteworthy Es. la Eug. arc : 2'hc Edin- 
feronce, giviiy?, instead of the exposition burah Encuclopcedia, ed. by Sir David 
of the system of human kaowledRO, only Brewster : The Penny Cyclopcedia (29 
the mechanical arrangement of its con- voLs.), ed. by ChorJes Knight ; The 
tents. This aim and methoil have been Englis?^ Cyclopcedia (;u vols.), od. by 
adopted by modern Es. in vtirylng do- Knight : Clmndjeir^e Encyclopuedia (10 
grees. An Important cliarnotorlstio of vols.), ed. by Andrew Flndlatcr ; John- 
modern methods is tlie employ mont of son’s Universal Cyclopcedia (10 vols.) ; 
a largo body of specialists both as com- T?ie Cainbriilqc Encyclopauiia ; 2' he New 
pilem and editors. JSoiue co-oporatioii International Eiwyclopcedia (20 vols.) ; 
existed in the earlier product ions, but IJarmswnrth's Encyclopcedia (8 vols.), 
an elaborate system became essential 1905. Every lead ing language can furnish 
in the nineteenth century, owing to the a list, and an article on the hist, of Es. is 
rapid advance and multiplication of found in vol. cxiii. of the Quarterly 
the special sciences. Coronolli planned Ilemew, 

a vast Bibliotheca Universale, of which Encyolop6distes. This was the name 
only a small portion appeared (Venice, given to a gi’oup of Fr. thinkers who were 
1701-6). Tn England the dictionary connected with the Kncyclop^die, a oelo- 
method was followed by John Harris bratod Fr. work pub. by Diderot and 
(c, 1667-1719), who compiled a Lexicon D’Alembert at Paris in 1751-72, embody- 
Technimm. K supplement ‘ by a society ing the prevailing tendencies of the time 
of gentlemen ’ appeared in 1744, and was as regards philosophy, religion, and 
Jong in popular use. Another more im- politics. It appeared in twenty-eight 
portant Eiig. work is the Cycloptedia of vols., ami was doubtless undertaken 
Ephraim (Jhambers (d. 1740), which con- because of the succt'-ss of Chambers's 
tains a systematic use of cross-references. Encyclopaedia in England. Many of the 
Chambers may be regai'ded as the father greatest writers of the day figured among 
of Eng. encyclopoidic lexicography, and the collaborators — Voltaire, Bousseau, 
he also exerted a wide inllueuce on con- Montesquieu, os well as tho chief e^lito^s. 
tinontal works of this type. It was a Fr. See J. Morley, Diderot and the Encyclo^ 
trans. of Chambers’s Cyclopcedia, by John pajedisis, 1886. 

Mills, which formed the basis of the famous Endecott, John (1589-1665). Brit. 
EncyclojiMie of Diderot and D’Alembert Colonial governor, 6. at Dorchester, lie 
(17.)l-72). In their hands it became tho went to America in 1628, where he became 
organ of tho most advanced and revolii- nuinager of tho plantation of Naumkeag 
tionary opinions of tho time, and was the (Salem). Two years later he gave place 
object of much violent persecution, rio to John Winthrop and headed several ox- 
thoronghlv was it idcntilled with the peditions against the Indians, t'roui 
philosophic movement of the tlmo, that 1641-4 4 he hold respectively the position 
the term rncwcfopAiisfe came to he applied of ilepiity -governor ami governor of 
to all wJio hold certain views. It was pub. Massachusetts, ami died at Boston, 
in twenty-eight vols., including eleven of March 1.'). E., though a bravo ami 

plates, and five supplementary vols. benev'olent man, was of an austere 
followed (1776-77) with over 200 plates, Puritan d is posit ioin 

and an analytical table of cootents in two Endemic, a diso^o affecting a eom- 
vols. (1780). The EncyrAojnedia Britan- munity, which Is caused by local condi- 
nica (Edinburgh, 1768-71) was planned tions. Tills distinguishes it from an 
by VVilliam Smollie,*a yirlnter, Andrew epidemic, which is a disease brought to a 
Bo|1> an engraver, and Colin Maefarquhar. communitv from a distance. An epi- 
It was a compromise between tho alpha- domic, such as small-pox, tcml.s to jiass on, 
betical and the scienbitic distribution of wliereas nn E. discaao, like malaria, tends 
subjects. There have been many sue- to reiiiaiu. Set also Epidicmic. 
cessi VO eds., and the fourteenth ed. (1929) Endorby Land, laigo, desolate is. or 

has twenty-four vols. The ownership of tract In the Antarctic regions, just t8. of 
this E. has passed to tho Univ. of Chicago the Antarctic Circle, vtsited by Biscoo In 
after an interval during w hich it was the 1831, and named after his cm{>loyers. It 
property of Sears, lloebuek, cl ('huMgo. w’ti.s tir.Ht discovered by Dirk Cerrltsx, 
The now ed. (1916) is an entcijuuso m l.)99. 
large-scale revision on .a plan not inthorto Endive, .«iee Chkxuiy. 
adopted in any E. It is based upon con- Endlichor, Stephen Ladislas (1804—49), 
tinuous revision and the issue of regular Hungarian systematic botanist, whose 
Bupplemeuts. chief work. Genera Plantarum, ha.s largely 

Little change has taken place in tho liiflueiicod succeeding botanists, 
theory of E. making since the beginning EndooarditiB, see Cauhitis. 
of tho nineteenth century, but there has Endocardium. This inombrane liuos 
been a notable growth of tho enoyclo- all the cavities of tho heart, lollowing tho 
psedic dictionary and of the special E. InequaliticM of tho inner suriaco of the 
The two types meet in the Oraml Diction- organ and Ijccoming contljQUoiw with tho 
naire Univemel du XI Siede (1805- inner coats of the attached blood vessels. 
1878) of Plerr (3 Larousse, which is a com- Beneath a layer of epithelial iiells tho E. 
plete dictionary^of the Fr. language and consjsts of connective tissue with a close 
fneiudes proper names and a vast amount network of elastic tlbrcs^; occasionally 
of information. Among sjiecial dictionaries plain muscular Ubres aro pre-senb. The 
may bo inentioaed the Dictionary of ordinary cardiac muscular' ubres in many 
NeUional Biography (1885—1901), cd. by places arc separated from the E. by some 
Leslie bitcphen and Sidney Leo. Other amount of areolar tissue, which in certain 
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RubJoctR may contain considcrablo Quantl- 
tlea of fat. The raembrane is usually 
thicker in the auiiclos than in the ventri- 
cles. Kndocarditis or inhammatiou of 
the E. may bo either simple or uJcMsrative, 
and may be associated with a variety of 
dfecases. 

Endocarp, see Fkuit. 

Endocrine glands, dnctloas glands form- 
ing pMt of the equipment of the secretive 
organs of the body, and consisting of 
thyroid, parathyroid, pituitary, pancreas, 
suprarenal, and part of the sex glands. 
They give off substances which affect 
physical growth and sex development. 
The various glands are closely mt<jr- 
related, and recent rcsearcJi goes to show 
that their action Is closely associated witli 
psychological reactions in tlio humau 
character, and that emotional conditions 
are therefore based ou purely physical 
phenomena. 'I'here are various diseases 
associated with abnormal conditioiLs of 
these glands, such os goitre, diabetes, and 
abnormal blood pressure. I*atent medi- 
cines offer extracts of endocrine gland 
Be(.Totioii, but scientific research is by no 
means conclusive, and most theories con- 
cerning their scientific value are liyiio- 
thetlcal. Such medicines include pitui- 
trln, thyroxin, and cpinephrln. See L. C. 
Martin and M. Clinical EruiO’ 

crinoliHiVt 1948 ; G. Baukoff, The Con- 
ifoest of the Unknown, 1948. 

Endogamy (Gk. tvSou, within, and 
704110 ?, marriage), the custom of man-ying 
only within tho limits of a tribe or clan, 
as opposed to exogamy (marriage outside 
ot tho clan). This is possibly oharact-er- 
istlo of the earliest stages of social organi- 
sation. In. many casc.s it doubtless arose 
from racial prldo and a contempt for 
neighbouring peoples. E. prevails in 
certain parts of Central America, Java, 
and elsewhere. Since in time E. will im- 
poverish the breed, a restricted form began 
to be common. Thus tlie Aliors, Kochs, 
and other Indian peoples forbid marriage 
between those of the same clan or sub- 
division of the tribe. See J. McLennan, 
Primitive. Marriage, 1865 ; E. Wester- 
marck, History of Human Marriage, IMU ; 
J. Avebury, Origin of Civiliealion, 1902 ; 
Sir J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 
1910. 

Endogens, plants in which secondary 
wood is dcvelopctl in bundles which arc 
external to the primary bundles, and by 
this means growtii tii tiuckness of the stem 
and root takes place. Monocotyledons 
Is tho class of plantyH In which these so- 
called closed bumiles occur, but only such 
ineint>ers of the class as arborescent 
LiliocesB, and Y ucco, etc. , ore E. 

Endometritis, see under Utkbus. 

Endomorph, the term used when one 
mineral is enclosed within another, the 
aurrounding one being called the peri- 
morph. tSucli inciusiona of minerals are 
very common in the constituent minerals 
of crystalline schistose and Igneous rockn. 
and are due to the successivo formation of 
two minerals in a narrow space. 

Endoplasm, In the protozoa {q.v.}, the 
granular cytoplasm of the body. It 
oarrios on all tho metabolic activities of 


the animal ; it Is bounded by a narrow, 
clear laj^er of ectoplasm, which is firmer 
than the E. and to a certain extent pro- 
tective ; it is also the Jayer through which 
Amo ba {q.v.) communicates with the out- 
side w'orld. 

Endor, anct. vil. of Palestine, men- 
tioned in the O.T., S. of Mt. Tabor, 64 m. 
from Nazareth. Tho present site is called 
Endur. 

Endorsement, tho act of endorsing, that 
is, writing one’s name on the back of a bill 
of exchange, cheque, note, etc., signi- 
fying one’s approval, sanction, or ratifica- 
tion of same. When endorseii in this way, 
a bill may be freely transferred from hand 
to hand and is negotiable. This is termed 
general E. A arpecial E. is where the docu- 
ment of whatever nature is made payable 
to tho order of the transferee, viz., the 
person to whom it is transferred. Some- 
times the document is made transferable 
by simple delivery to any person without 
further E., and tiiis is known as a blank E. 

Endosmosis. When a dilute solution 
of a substance is placed in a funnel closed 
at one end by lairchmeut, and the whole 
immersed in water, the solution In the 
fimnel will rise, due to the fact that water 
passes in through the membrane faster 
than the solution passes out. The pheno- 
menon Is known as E. See Osmosis. 

Endosperm, In botany tho greyish- 
white albumen of a seed lying by the side 
of the embryo, or enveloping it. It con- 
sists of a nutritive substance intended for 
the support of tho embryo m its early 
stage. The bean and kale and similar 
plants Iiave no albumen round their seeds, 
and are consequently termed exendo- 
sperms. 

Endothelium, in zoology the membrane 
that lines blood vessels, lymphatic con- 
ductors, and other tubular channels and 
cavities of tho body, usually composeil of 
thin, fiat, minute cells. 

Endowed Schools Acts, pari. Acts made 
to prevent misapplication of the founda- 
tions for the support of second ai*y educa- 
tion in England. The Acts do not apply 
to the chief public schools nor to any 
schooLs kept up in any way by voluntary 
subscriptions without monetary endow- 
ment. See under Education. 

Endrod, tnu of Hungary, in 00 . BekCs, 
situated on the Koros, 20 m. N.W. of 
Osaba. Pop. 14,000. 

Endymion, in Gk. k'gend a lieautiful 
youth belovetl by Liana (Selene, the moon 
goddess). One story makes him a king 
of Ells, whose grave is sJiown at Olympia. 
Ue was said to have been grantod by Zeus 
the gift of eternal sleep and perpetual 
outh. The more general story makes 
im a hunter on Mt. Latmos. E. is some- 
times supposed to be u porsoniildition of 
the sun, or of the setting sun’s plunge into 
tho sea. The subject frequently forms 
tho theme of pictures (bOo those of Watts 
in modern times), and is found on ouct. 
wall-paintings and Rom. sarcophagi. See 
Keats, Endvn^ion ; Robert, Aniike Sarko- 
phag-iteli^e, dl., 1898, 

Enema, liquid proporation intended for 
injection into tho rectum, by moans of a 
syringe or other suitable apparatus, ft 
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was formerly known as clyster. K.s. most 
commonly in us© are water, soup and. 
water, or oil. 

Enemy, see Beluoerent ; Inter- 
NATiONAT, Law ; War, ete. 

Energiatypa, see Ferrotvpe. 

Energumen, name elTon to one sup- 
posed to bo possessed by evil spirits. Tn 
primitive racas mental and nervous 
afflictions are frequently thus explained, 
and a cure thought to be effected by 
means of prayers or incantations. Such 
persons were sometimes known as 
* energicl,* (‘ tossed by the waves * ; of 
uncontrollable Impulse). They could only 
occupy the porch with the lepers and the 
deflleu at church services. The order of 
exorcists in the Church was instituted to 
free Es, from their obsessions. 

Energy, the power of doing work : In 
physics and theoretical mechanics, that 
attribute of a body or material system by 
virtue of which the body or system is 
enabled to perform work, yimultaneously, 
work is defined as the overcoming of 
resistance through distance. The E. of a 
system, if due to motion, is called E. of 
motion, or ‘ kinetic * E. : whilst the E. it 
possesses on account of its position or its 
state of strain is called ‘ potential * E. by 
way of distinction. A steam -hammer 
when at rest in Its highest position is a 
good typo of ‘ potential ’ E. Again, m the 
vibrations of a pendulum, the E. is con- 
stantly being changed from a kinetic to a 
potential form. All forms of E. can be 
classified under one or other of the types, 
kinetic or potential K. i’or instance, 
kinetic E. is visible in mass motion, visible 
or invisible wave motion (sound, light, 
etc.) of electric ourronts, and ho on ; and 
potential E. is recogm^fd in raised 
masses, magnetised bodies, separated 
electric charges, etc. Oue charac tenstic of 
all E. is its property of transformation, 
and in all its transfonnatious there is 
evident the property pf (on'H'rcation of E, 
Tl^ physical law that is known by this 
name asserts that the total amount of K. 
In any isolated system !■> .ihsolutcly invari- 
able In amount. E. may be added or 
abstracted from without, but as long as no 
external influences Intervene the total 
qnantity of E. within tho system can 
neither increase nor decrease. It is 
usual, therefore, to say that tia* entire E. 
of the iinivorso is conserved. Galileo 
seems to have been familiar with the Idea 
that E. cannot be created, a fact which he 
inferred from a careful sluJy of tho 
machines, all of a simple nnl urc.'tUat were 
used in his day. However, there ap- 

S eared to be many cases in which E. Is 
eatroyed, and all mechauicul E. is 
gradually wasted away by frictional and 
such-llke losses, the mechanical E. being 
converted into heat E. Tho motions of 
the celestial bodies are far more easily 
deecribed by tho aid of tho principlo of 
conservation ot^ E. than they could be 
without it. ii>ee W. McDoiigall, The 
Enerffies of Men, 1932 ; E. Osiy, Super- 
normal aspects of Energy and Matter, 1934 ; 
A. Wood, Joule and the Study of Energy, 
1934 ; M. Moth-Smith, The Story of 
Energy, 1934. 


Enfantin, BarthMemy Prosper (179(3- 
1864), sou of a banker In Paris, became 
one of the chief founders of tho Saint- 
Simon school of Socialism. From 1826 
till 18.30 ho was associated with Hazard in 
carrying on H. do Saint-Simon’s work, 
but they evontually disagreed on tho 
question of marriage, E. being an advocate 
of freo-love, which led to his prosecution 
In 1832. Ho was imprisoned for a year, 
and on his release bcctime editor of the 
joiirnal Le Credit P^iblic, His collected 
works were pub. In (Euvres de Saint-Simon 
et d* Enfantin (1865-78). See H. Castlile, 
Le Ptre Enfantin, 1859. 

Enfield, tn. and par. of Middlesex, Eng- 
land, 10 i m. N. of Londou liridgo, situated 
in the valley of tho Lea. It nas of lato 
years become a residential suburb of 
London. The New K. flows throiigli it, 
and Middleton House, tho homo of Sir 
Hugh Middloton. the first director of tho 
Now River Company, is here. The per- 
pendicular church contains flftc'cntU to 
sixteenth century tombs. There are 
remains of Enfield Palace at which Prin- 
cess Elizabeth was staying at the time of 
her father's death, now the Constitutional 
Club. There is an anct. Brit, ontroiich- 
ment in what was the park. Charles 
Lamb resided at (Uui.se Side, and Isaac 
Disraeli, father of Lord Heocoiislield, was 
bom here in 1766. Tho Royal Small 
Arms Factory is at Entleld Lock. Pop. 
67,000. 

Enfield, tn. of Oinnecticut, U.S.A., 
situated iu Hartford co. on Connecticut H. 
Tobacco Is grow'n and carpets and casket 
hardware mode. l^op. 16,000, 

Enfield, William (1741-97). Eng. Non- 
conformist cierg%'mau, ft. at Sudbury, 
Suffolk, and author of the well-known 
The Speaker (1771), Preucher^s Directory, 
and Abridgement ofontP nicker's History of 
Philosophy. Also compllod Institutes of 
Natural Philosophy, theoioticul and ex- 
perimental. 

Enfilade (Fr. from enfiler, to thread, to 
pa.s8 through from end to end), a military 
term used when th(3 firing is directed along 
an enemy’s line or parapet. It Is a most 
effective form of fire, being extremely 
ditticult to meet, and entrenchments or 
parapets are uselass as cover. The usual 
form of defence against an E. is a traverse, 
or bank of earth raised at right angles to 
the lines of defence. 

Enfranchisement, see (jopYiiOLD. 

Engadine, .Swi.ss ptu't of the valley of 
tho Inn in the canton of the Orlsous. It 
is traveiNcrl by a carriage road from the 
Maloja Idatcau (5035 ft.) at the S.W. end 
to Miirtinsbruck (3406 ft.) at the N.E. end, 
a distance of 56 m. It is divideil Into the 
Upper and Lower E., the cap, of the 
former being Samaden (POP- 967), of the 
latter, ychuls (pop. 117). , The Upper E. 
is the best known, and * is a favourite 
health resort, tho mineraj waters of St. 
Moritz having been known since the 
sixteenth century. Poritrosina is a centre 
for tourists. The valley is reached by 
road over the passes, and there is a railway 
running under the Albuia Pass to St. 
M orltz. The language spoken is Ladln (an 
old Romance tongue) or Ger. Pop. 14,000. 
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Engelbere, beautifully situated Til. of 
Switzerland, the tenniims of the eleotric 
railway from Stansstad on the Lake of 
Lucerne, a favourite summer resort, and 
one of the most popular winter sports 
centres In Switzerland. The Benedictine 
Abbey was founded in 1120 and the whole 
valley ruled by tho abbot until 1798. No 
ladies are allowed to Inspect tho valuable 
library, but men may. Pop. 2400. 

Engels, Friedrich (1820-95), Ger. 
SoclaTist, b. at Barmen, the son of a 
wealthy cotton -spinner. After spending 
two years in Phigland writing for tJie 
organs of the Oweuitt; and Chartist move- 
ments, he went to Paris and tiiei e visited 
Karl Marx (q.v.). The two became close 
frhmds and worked so much together 
during tho remainder of their lives that 
the works of tho one became more or less 
tho works of tho other. E. wrote m 
collaboration with Marx, Die JieiUqe 
Familie oder Kritik der Kriliachen Frihk 
(1845), and Manifest der Kommunistischen 
ParteU the famoas communist manifesto 
(London, 1848 ; Eng. pd. 1848 and 1888). 
After tho death of his friend lio pub. 
tho third aud last vol. of Marx’s work. 
Das Kapital (1885), *SVr F. Mclirlng, ^ius 
deni Litcrarischen NmthLnss ron Karl 
Marx, Friedrich. EnQels, wid Ferdinand 
Lassalle, 1902 ; G Mnyer, Frier/nch 
Engels, 1920 ; D. Ryazanoif, Friedrich 
Engels and Carl Marx, 1927 ; E. U. Carr, 
Karl Marx, 1934. 

Engels, tn, iu tho Saratov Region of tho 
U.S.F.S.R. on the 1. b. of tho Volga, op- 
posite w^aratov. There aro timber, meat- 
processing and pa^'kiug works. Pop. 73,200. 

Enghien (FJeniish Edingen), tn. in jirov. 
Hsinaut, Belgium. It is famous for its 
lace, and was onco the seat of tho Condo 
family, tho dukes of E. The castle was 
burnt down, but tho park still remains, 
and contains a stone cottage built by an 
ancestor of tho present owner, the duke of 
Arenberg, for Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Pop. 4600. 

Enghien, Henry I. and II. de Bourbon, 
Duos d\ see CoNDft, Pminck dk. 

Enghien, Louis Antoine, Henri de 
Bourbon Cond6, Duo d* (1772-1804), sou 
of Henri Louis Joseph, prince of Con<i6, 
and Louise Th 6 r 680 Mathilde, sister of the 
duke of Orleans (Philippe EgaHt6), born 
at Chantilly. In 1792 he was given a 
ooniinand iu the Fr. royal army ot Emigres, 
and served in the Cond6 army under lus 
father and grandfather. After tho peace 
of Lun^villb (Feb. 1801). he rctircti to 
Ettenhoim in Baden, having married tlio 
niece of Cardinal do Rohan, tho I^rincesn 
Charlotte. In 1 80 1 ho was falsely accused 
of being implicated in tho Cadoudal- 
Picbegm conspiracy, and by Napoleon’s 
oMers he was seized aud tekeu to the 
castle of Vincennes, where after tho pre- 
tence of a trial he was shot. Uo was 
the last of tho house of Cond^. See 
A. Moricourt, La Mart du Due d' Enghien, 
1930. 

Enghien<-les- Bains, tn. of the dept. 
Seine-ot-Oise, France. It is not far from 
the forest of Montmorency and only 8 m. 
from Paris, ond is a favourite health 
resort with sulphurous water. Pop. 1 1 ,300. 


Engineering, in the stricter sense, the 
art of constructing and using engines ; 
but, in the wider sense, means the whole 
range of design and construction of what 
may be broadly termed ‘ works,’ the de- 
signing and construction of steam, oil, 
and other engines and motive power 
generally, the construction and operating 
of electrical installations and the con- 
struction of plant for chemical processes. 
In a popular classification, we may include 
such branches as agric. E., automobile E., 
and wireless E., but tho more scientific 
and orthodox classification is into the five 
divs. : civil, electrical, mechanical, mining, 
and chemical. The term ‘ civil engineer ’ 
is used in contradistinction to that of 
militaiy engineer ; tho nature of tho work 
being concerned wrlth all branches of civil 
construction. The design, construction, 
and maintenanco of public works, such as 
do( ks, irrigation schemas, bridges, via- 
ducts, drainage, etc., and also what is 
rather vaguely called ‘ constructional en- 
gineering.’ The definition of the pro- 
fession by tho directing body in Great 
Britain, tho Institution of Civil En- 
gineers (Great George St., London) is 
simply, ‘ tho art of directing tho great 
sources of power in Xatnre for tho use 
and convenience of man.’ Electrical E. 
comprises tho two classes, manufac- 
turing and operating, and Is conoerned 
with tho construction, installation, and 
maintenance of electrical machinery and 
engines, such as power-stations, lighting, 
heating, electric railways, and machinery 
for the transirdssion of electrical energy, 
buch as dynamos, accumulators, cables, 
ns well as telegraphy and wireless appara- 
tus. Strictly electrical E. is secondary 
to mechanical E., inasmuch as electricity 
is not a prime mover ; the initial power, 
which the electrical engineer helps to 
transmit, comos from steam or i.c. engines, 
or from water-power, etc. But practical 
considerations, especially of training, 
demand the retention of the'^e orthodox 
divs., and all of which have their appro- 
priate governing body ; thus tho directing 
body of tho electrirnl engineer is tho 
Institution of Electrical Engineers (Vic- 
toria Embankment. London). 

Mechanical E. the most extensive 
branch of tho profession and erabracCvS 
tho work of designing, eons+ructlng and 
operating engines, whatever their niotlve- 
power — steam engines, gas engines, in- 
ternal-combustion engines, etc. The me- 
chanical engineer must have a knowledge 
of the mechanics of engines, boilers, tur- 
bine action, etc. The rapid development 
of tho internal -combustion engine has 
presented ever now problems in the con- 
stmetiou of petrol -driven engines, of 
varying pressure and temp., maximum 
euergy and minimum weight, combined 
>vith economy of fuel consumption and, 
naturally, offers a wide field for a career. 
Tho directing liody. the Institution of 
Mechnnioul Engineers, has its premises at 
Storey’s Gate, London. Mining E. Is 
concerned with the building, erection and 
working of apparatus for sinking mines, 
and geological surveying for metalliferous 
areas or oil-field development. The 
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dlx^cting bodies are the Institution oF 
Mining Knglnoera and the Institution of 
Mining Metallargy, both at 2 -Jo City Uoad, 
London, and the Institution of I'otroleuin 
Technologlstii, Bedford street, liondou. 
Moinhershij) depends on Uui branch or 
branches of uiinine E. adopted. Tiiere Ls 
scope For the mining engineer botli Iti 
Great Britain and overseas, in commercial 
companies — vvhloh in Britain generally 
implh’is coal, and somotinie^j iron oro, lead 
ivnd tin — as inine ins])eetors and surveyor 
under tho Mines Dept., practical exper- 
ienee being essential. For cliemienl E., 
9ee CURMiCAL Enoinkkrtno. Agric. E. 
is concerned with incchanifally-proTH'lled 
tractors, eniTincs for driving pulJU>^* 
dynamos or Jlgtitmg, rhalf- and root- 
cutting inMohmery, and dairying machin- 
ery. tiec <'t2so E.noixekiuso EiU-OATiOiV 
AND Thaixinu ; Enuinkkuixg, Hiiataky, 
etc. 

Engineering and Architectural Societies. 
While the leading architectural societies 
are found mainly in London, several of the 
Important engineering societies are Uiejited 
in other large tns. dealing with some 
specific engineering industry. Some of 
the societies are : Itoyal liLstitiitc of Brit. 
Architects (f. 1834), df! Portland Place, 
W. 1 ; Incorp. Assoc, of Architects and 
Surveyors, 76 Eaton Pla»'e, S.vvr. | ; The 
Architecture rkib (I922h --9 .Struml, 
W.C. 2; Architectural Assoc. (IS 17), 
34-36 Bedford Square, 1 ; K. 1. ot 

Architects of Ireland (1839), 8 Merrion 
Sq., Dublin. The Institution of Civil 
Engineers (1818), Great George St., 
Westminster, S.W. 1 ; last, of .Mechanical 
Eng. (1847), Storey's Gate, St. James's 
Park, London ; Soc. of Engineers ( liu-orp. 
1910), 17 Victoria St., London ; Brit. 
Engineers’ As.soc. flncof-p. 1912), .32 Vic- 
toria St., London ; lust, of Merino 
Engineers, 85-88 The Minories, London ; 
Inst, of Eiectriciil E. (1871), Savoy Place, 
London ; Inst, of Mining Engineers (1889), 
Salisbury Hoase, FinsTniry Circus, E.C. 2 ; 
Junior Inst, of E. (1884), 39 Victoria St., 
London ; Inst, of Municipal and C»)unty 
Engineers (1873), iSl EccU'ston Sq., 
London ; Inst, of Structural Eugmeera 
(1908), II Upper BolgraAc St., London; 
Inst, of Gas Engineers (1803), 1 GroHvonor 
Place, S.W. 1 : Inst, of Water E. 0896), 
Parliament Mansions, Wostniin^ter, Lon- 
rlon : lust- of Heating and Ventilating E-, 
72 Victoria St-, .S.W. 1 ; lust, of Auto- 
mobile Engineer, 12 llohart Place, 
S.W. i ; Tho Illuminating Engineering 
Soc., 32 Victoria St., London ; Inst, of 
EngiiiceTB and ShipbnilderH in Scotland 
(1857), 39 Elrnbank Grescent, Glasgow ; 
Inst, of Civil Engineers of In land (l'83o), 
35 Dawson St., Dublin ; N.E. (’oast Inst, 
of Engineers and Shlpbuiliicrs, Bolbcc 
Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Engineering, Civil , see Bhioui:-* ; Docks; 
Canals; ExaixKBRtxt; : imAiAvow; 

Habboubs ; JfliVKR E.munkerin'o ; 
Boadb, etc. 

Engineering Drawing is the chief 
xDedluja by which the engliiwr conveys 
bid Jdeaa to others, and the drawing office 
is the connecting link iH^twceu the 
engtneering departiiicnt and ttio machine 


shops. Tho draughtsman's function Is to 
develop tho sketAihes drawn liy the 
engineers into the tinlahed drawing from 
which tJie machinist takes all ids measure- 
ments. it is in the drawing ofllce that tho 
inventions come to life arul indeed where 
many mav reveal fatal flaws. From the 
pencil-drawing an ink tracing is made on 
tracing paper or cloth ; this work Is done 
by junior draughtsmen, and In many 
works it is done by glrh. Photo-iuints 
are taken from these tracing.s, the 
commonest of which aro the ferro- 
prussati' (• IjIuc ’ iirint.s) or * piiotostats ' 
of these prints sev. are sent to tho drawing 
stores in the numhine shops and one coj>y 
is put m till' records. A drawing odice 
1 .S an excellent plaeo for tiie young 
engineer to receive his training, for he sees 
dtJr.igns of all the pieces of machinery 
from their oarlioat stages to completion. 
See J. Duncan, An l7itrtkhiciion to 
Enffincering Drun'inp, 1922 ; VV, Abbott, 
Mactiine Drawing and Design* 1936 ; 
A. Orver. Engineciring Drawing, 1939. 

Engineering Education and Training. 
When a boy leaves seliool there are two 
coulees open to liim for gaining liis train- 
ing ; they are (i) A throe years’ (jKnirso at 
a uuiv., at the end of which he sits for his 
degree ; or (li) practical t miuing at manu- 
facturing works coupled with evening 
classes. The deciding factor In tho choice 
Is, of coiirKc, the amount of cap. which 
can be spent upon the training. Tho first 
of these two is by far the bette^r bec;auso 
It enables the student to acquire a 
thorough aeqnainfanco with tlieory. The 
hrst year at the univ. is spent mainly in 
the stmly of matluMuatiC'i, physics and 
chemistry, together with Fr. and Ger., in 
preparation for tho iiitormediale exami- 
nation. which is taken at the end of the 
Ih-st year. The s«<n»nd yciu’ takc*^ tho 
student further into niathomatk:s, cover- 
ing ditferentiHl and Integral calculus while 
continuing phjsies and modern languages. 
He now spi'eialrscs in tho branch of engin- 
eering whicJi ho propfjses to take up, 
whether uieclnmical. civil, electrical, or 
one or oilier ol tlie suli-divs. of these main 
classes. In the third year matheinatics 
inelndo tho ju-oblems which the engineer is 
likely to incc*t with in the C/Ourse of his 
work. At tJu* end of the tlilrd year ho 
sits for Ids degree. 

Eiiginecriiur works toko youths at the 
age of fourteen for training os skilled 
mechanics and as foremen. Those who 
show exceptional ability are often en- 
couraged (o attend evening classas so as 
to acciuire a better knowledge of their 
profession with tho view of obtaining 
[losition..! on the techniefid staff of the 
>vork.s. In large works tlieso boys are 
under the cure of Instnictors, who put 
them to and aid them to complete sot 
tasks. See W. Jiearton (^.) The Engin- 
eering Educator, 1928 ; sC. V. Mann, 
Engineering Education, 19S(J ; The Teach- 
ing of Mechanics (Alathcirtatieal Assoola- 
tion), 19.10 ; V. Wilmoth, Engineer- 

ing as a Career, 1046. 

Engineering, Military. M. E. is tho 
adaptation of etigineeriag practice to 
military' requlroinent». As was evident 
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iD Uie Firwt World War, a civilian engineer 
can readily take his place on tlie executive 
side of M. K., but on the administrative 
<ddo military experience and training are 
required. A modern army must rely on 
civilian resources to a very groat extent, 
not only for manpower and material, but 
also for technical experts, and among the 
latter the military engineer is of the high- 
est importance. Tho i’lrst World V\'ar 
gave a great impetus to scientific develop- 
ment, not^ibly in chemistry, incfallurgy, 
and clectriciLy, wliich three branches of 
BcientiJlc study have had a revolutionary 
ollect on tho military machine, c.f/. m the 
making of poison gas, high explosives and 
synthetic oil: in the application of the 
internal combuHtion erigmo to aviation 
and tjuik.s ; and in wireless telegraphy, 
respectively. M. K. Is directly concerned 
with all these developments, ami in the 
decade Ixdoro the ontbreak of tho Second 
W'orld War the greatc.st probloiii lor 
militn,ry engineers was ‘ moc.haiii‘<alion.’ 
i.e. the utilisation of niechnnically pro- 
duced power In order to Increase mobility 
nnd to conserve physical energy. The 
task of M. E. is to assimilate tho trcnicnd- 
oua incrca.se of engineering knowledge 
into the teclmlqno of war. The co- 
operation of the General Staff of a imxlern 
army with the ^’y engiueer is notos- 

sary to cfTi'ot this jinxisess. Ilut as the 
members of the (lenera.l Sta.ft of a modern 
army are not exports in M. E., though thev 
are responsible for policy, the modern 
military engineer must be able to act in a 
coiiwultative capacity as well to carry 
out the current and ordinary engineering 
work of an uiiny, Jn other words, his 
task is to interpret the policy of the 
General StfiH’ in terms of the devoloii- 
ments of science. Besides tho military 
engineer, there is the engineering special- 
ist, whose duti€is are restricted to the work 
of reseajch and design in military main- 
tenance. On the extent te which the 
distinction between tho military engineer 
and the spe<*ialist in design and research 
is preserved in departmental organisation, 
efficiency in M. E. will largely dopond. 
Every new device, and every application 
of a new’ weapon has its reaction on 
numerous other devices and weapons, 
e.g, if a nmre cllicicnt anti-tank gun is 
produced, a fti'^lcr or more highly armour- 
ed tank must replace previously existing 
tanks, and this, in turn, may call for pro- 
gress In bridge design to carry a heavier 
tank. Thus, to attain all-round efficiency 
in an array, the lighting machines must 
be evolved as a co-ordinated whole ; and 
it is in this sphere that the consultative 
advice of the mllitai'y engineer assumes 
such importance. In the Brit. Army the 
training of military engineers is eftwted 
by the education and theoretical training 
of personnel of the Corps of Hoyiil 
Engineers ; which traiuiiig comprises a 
course of theoretical training at Canibridge 
Unlv., a course of applied practical train- 
ing in military inatdriel at the School of 
Military EnglueoriDg ; a period of prac- 
tioal apprentlcesbip with civilian mechani- 
cal ana electrical manufacturers and cou- 
sultants ; and experience in combatant 


duties liy eo-opCTatlon with other arms 
of the army through the ll.E. field 
companies. 

In tho Second World War Brit. M. E. 
made a great contribution to victory on 
all the prin. fronts, e.g. in Italy, in 1943, 
if for no other reason that in no prior 
campaign an enemy carried out demoli- 
tion on so vast a scale and in terrain so 
perfectly adapted to it. Jn the area 
about the line Koggia-Naples a region of 
mt., goiTge and riv., the Gers. had blown 
almost every bridge and culvert, both on 
roads and railways, ami there were entile 
sections of the railway along which their 
WTecker-train passed, uprooting and 
smashing everj’ sleept'r ami cutting every 
rail. In these circumstances wore used 
one of tJiO groat inventions of M. E., tbe 
Bailey BrUige^ stendardiscd mid adapt- 
able to almost any load, it was the product 
of the Boyal Engineers* Experimental 
Bridging .School, after one of whose profs, 
it was named. This bridge can take loads 
as heavy as the largest tank on a trans- 
porter and solved the problem of bridging 
behind the line. Tho Royal Engineers 
were also n'sponsible for the duty of 
sweeping the approaches to assault- 
crossings with the aid of mnie detectors. 
Bulldozers led the tanks into battle, 
carving a path for them under heavy fire. 
In Italy the Volturno and Oarigliano 
opposed two major water-obstacles and 
the crossings of these rivs. was carried 
out in successive phases — the infaiitrj’^ 
mnde tho initial battle -crossing by assault 
boat, while their equipment followed by 
raft. The Engineers, meanwhile, worked 
to pub.stitute bridges at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and so to pass a continuous 
stream of traffic. The first bridges were 
liglit, fioatiug affairs carried on foldmg 
boats. These were quickly supplemented 
by Bailey Bridges. These bridges also 
played a great part in tho crossing of the 
Rhino on the Brit, section of that front 
in 1945. Another great M. E. achieve- 
ment was the construction of a system of 
petrol pipe lines between the base ports 
and tho front. The layin^r of those pipe 
lines was the work of engineer personnel 
from tho United .States who quickly laid 
the pipe and installed the chain of 
boosting stations and constructed the 
stunigo tanks, this latter <iperation In- 
volving very nice adjustment. Aerodrome 
work was another major ta^k of M. E. 
Thus, in Italy, the Biit. Aerodrome Con- 
struction Company and the Amer. 
Aviation Engineers between them built 
some :U) airfields, mostly round Foggla. 
*Scc further under ENiUNEEUfi, CORPa of 
Royal. 

Engineers, Corps of Royal. Before the 
eighteenth century tho technical elements 
of the Brit. Army, e.g. artillery and 
engineers, were provided by the Board of 
Ordnance, and both artillery and engineers 
officers formed port of the early * Artlllerv 
Trains.’ The system under which artll- 
lory units wotfi raised for a campaign was 
found to be ina.iequate and uneconomical, 
ond as a result artillery oompauies (now 
Royal Artillery) w’ore eetab. in 1716, and 
the ancestor of the R. E. in 1717, both 
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emerging from the Uoard of Ordnance. , 
Before 1757 the officers of the R.K. did 
not have military titles, but in that year 
they were first granted commissions. It 
was not until 1788, however, tliat the 
military officers of the Engineer Dept, 
were constituted the ‘ Corps of Roval 
Engineers,* the men being still regimented 
in the Corps of Royal Military Artificers. 
When Napoleon invaded Egypt a detach- 
ment was sent to Constantinople to train 
the Turkish army, and other companies 
performed good service in Egypt, Malta. 
Italy, Sicily, and the West Indies. In 
1813 the title of the Corps of Royal 
Sappers and Miners displaced that of 
Mil. Artificers and did effective work 
under W'.dlington during the Peninsular 
and Waterloo campaigns. Tl»e Crimean 
War was the scene of manifold activities 
by the engineera, and tlie otticers and men 
were. Immediately afterwards, nnite<l to 
form one corps under the title of ‘ Royal 
Engineers.* After the Indian Mutiny the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Corps of 
Engineers were transferred to the R.E. 

Being a scientific corps the R.E. has 
' nursed * many important branches of 
military science, particularly the Royal 
Flying Corps (now the Royal Air Force), 
which was evolved from the Air Battalion 
of the R.E., and the Royal Corps of 
Signals which was evolved from the 
Signal Units of the R.E. The work of the 
Engineers in any theatre of war extends 
from fleldwwks in forward areas to the 
construction, operation, and maintenance 
of ports on which tlio Th<‘alre 1 h haae<l, and 
right through the intervening organisa- 
tions. They construct or adapt buildings 
necessary for barracks, hospitals, and 
stores. They make track-, and roads ; i 
provide water and light, .and dispose of I 
sewage ; build road«, bridges, anil fords 
and lay, repair, and run the railways. 
Tin y run laundries, and inohilo bath 
units. They make and dear airfields and 
hiding grounds. They do tlie nrniy’s sur- 
vey work and produce Tnap*-. They are 
concerned in all major canioidlngf ; they 
arc? expert in chemical warfswv and smoke ; 
they operate their own heavy engineering 
workvShops and electrical in‘''tanation8. 
They do ship and barge c on-f ruction and 
repair ; they undertake miuidifting and 
bomb dispo.sal, and condiift the array’s 
postal service. They arc rc‘<ponMiblo for 
movement control. .Such oiMTafion.s are 
conducted in field units, orid in L. of C. 
units w’hlch are not fully mobile. 

The widespread serviijc.^. ot tlii-' corps 
are aptly expre.sscd in tlKur mottoes, 
granU‘d in 1832, ‘ Uhiquo ’ and ‘ Quo fas 
et gloria dneunt.* The King is Colonel- 
in*Chief of the Corps. 

Engines, .ice Aero E noinks. Am 
Engine, Botlkhs, (9 as Evoinj^^, In- 
ternal COMllCdTION ENGINK, .STF.AM 

PlNGINKS. 

England andj^Wales. Topographically 
England and Wales may be view’od to- 
gether or as separate units ; adminis- 
tratively, for purpose of local and imperial 
gov,, in matters of statistics, etc,, they 
arc one. tinocial geographical features 
peculiar to Wales will bo found in that 


article, and there are separate articles on 
the various cos. both of England and 
Wales. Of the group of is. which lie off 
the W. coast of Europe, and which form 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, England (including Wales), the 
mo.st important portion in wealth, pop., 
size, and ns possessing the centre of the 
imperial gov. and adrnlni.stration, lies 
between lat, 55“ 4r»' N. at the mouth of 
the Tweed, and lat. 4P“ 67' .‘JO* N. at the 
Lizard, and between long. 1“ 46' E. at 
Lowestoft, and 5® 43' W. at Land’s End. 
It is separated from Scotland N. by a line 
running from Berwlck-on-Twced to the 
head of Solway Firtb ; hounded on the E. 
bv the N. Sea, S. by the Eng. CJhannel ; 
the Strait of Dover, 21 m. at its narrowe.st 
point, divides if from the coa.st of France, 
which is 100 m. distant at the Lizard. 
At the S.W. corner tlie broad and deeplv 
indented BrLstol Cliannol parts the S.W. 
coast of England from Wales and opens on 
the Atlantic ; on the W., St. George’s 
Channel divides Wales from Ireland and 
leads to the Irish Sea and thence to the N. 
of St. Patrick’s (Channel between Ireland 
and Scotland. The coast-line, following 
broad indentations and including the is. 
of the Isle of Wight and Anglesey, is about 
2350 m. The total area Is 58,316 sq. m.. 
of which England contains 50,939 and 
Wales 7376 sq. m. 

England is divided into forty territorial 
cos., and Wales into twelve (see further 
Popiilatidv and lM)cal Oovem7nenfy below). 

The Cheviot Hills, highest point the 
Cheviot (2676 ft.), form a cxinsiderable 
portion of the N. boundary ; S.W. lie the 
Cumbrian mts. with Scafell Pike (3210 ft.), 
the highest of England’s mts. ; hero, in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, is the 
Lake Dist. ; E. and running as the central 
feature of N. Enpkind is the Pennine 
Range, whirl i reaches almost to the 
Midlands, and E. and W. of wliich are to 
bo found tlie ])rin. centri^« of Industry, 
for in close proximity are the great coal 
fields, which on the E. side supply the iron 
and steel Industries, originally getting all 
their raw nialerial from the Iron ores of 
this region ; it is this close proximity of 
coal that on the discovery of stc^ain power 
and of the use of coal for iron -smelting 
e.stab. thi.s part of England os the centre 
of the worlrl's industries In the early part 
of the nineteenth century. The nigh 
moorlands of the Pennine Range form an 
anticline, with a few beautiful health 
resorts, and much plcturescnie aoenery 
especially round the Peak In Derbyshire. 
On the K. side are coiiCAmtrated the wool 
industries, centred In BraiRord, lieeds.and 
Huddersllold, estab. before the age of 
steam and then spreading to the W., now 
no longer drawing its supplies from the 
former sheep -farms of Yorkshire and the 
tho Continent but from the world. The 
great iron and steel w*ork(| are at Middles- 
brough, 8tf>ckton, con trod on tho Tees, 
shipbuilding on the Tyn©,rtho cutlery and 
nrinour plates at ShefflOld, from early 
times celebrated for its knives. To tho 
N., the Northumberland coalfields reach 
the coa.st at Newcastle, with South Shields 
and Sunderland on tho coast. To the W. 
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the Inflow of cotton throuflrh Liverpool has 
chan£^od Lancashire into a vast hive of 
cotton-splnninf? and cotton- weavini? tns., 
centring on Manchester, and further S.W. 
the coalflelds supply necessary power to 
the potteries of Stoke and the surrounding 
dists. 

Away from the Penninea, but still In 
reach of the coal. Ilea Birmingham, the 
nucleus of tlio great metal-working indus- 
tries of the Midlands, and Coventry, that 
of motor-c^rs and bicycles, while on the 
fringe lie such manufacturing centres as 


the ravages of continual wars and the 
confusion of political revolutions. 

Whore the Pennine Range ends begins 
the great Midland plain, reaching from 
the fenland dists. of Lincoln, Huntingdon, 
and Cambridgeshire, now drained, and 
the rich agric. levels of Norfolk to the 
typical inland country stretching from 
Leicester and Nottingham to the valley of 
the Thames to the 3. and to Warwickshire, 
Worccjstershire, and Gloucestershire to 
the W., where the Bristol Channel fed by 
the Severn and the Avon, and the great 
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Lelcxister, Nottingham, working chiefly in 
leather and lacc. The proximity of the 
sea, never, throughout England, more 
than 75 in. distant, and the navigable 
rivs. have plaved au important T»art in it ^ 
development. The Tyne, the Toes, the 
Humber, with its great shipping port of 
Hull on the K., the Mersov, on the W., 
with Liverpool and its great arterv the 
Manchester vSbip Canal leading to the verv 
centre of the cotton Industry and linked 
by a network of canals, still bearing coal 
and heavy tralllc to tlie potteries, Birni- 
inglmm, and the Midlands, all those 
factors, combined with the raifld develop- 
ment of the railways prior to those of any 
other country, form an easy explanation 
of the unchallenged supremacy of England, 
commercially and mdustrlally, when 
America was in its Infancy and the Conti- 
nent of Europe was still recovering from 


industrial city and port of Bristol bring 
the natural water-way for tratfle to its 
doors. This plain dist. is the centre of 
the agric. indu^^try of England, both 
tillage and pasture, and the scenery is 
typiciil of pastoral England, the chief tns. 
being originally and in many cases still 
inkt.-tns., though the railway has made 
Crewe, for example. great engineering 
centix\ while Reading and Luton are 
manufacturing tns. in agric. dists. 

London (g.r.) aud tho Thames stand by 
themselves, and dominate tho homo cos., 
as they aro termed, which lie on both 
banks of the riv. One of tho greatest of 
the world's ports, a manufacturing tu. of 
the most dive rse industries, tho centre of 
the money mk' u of tho world, tho business 
heart of tho country, the seat of gov. of 
the empire, London spreads tho dwelling- 
places of its workers wider and wider. 
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Along the Thames valley lies a line of resi- 
dential tns. and dists., and the railways 
bring a daily tide of those who sleep in the 
oountry and work in the In. 

From the white chalk cliffs of Dover 
through Kent and Surrey in a curving 
line lie the N. Downs overlooking the 
gardens of Kent and the low Weald, now 
agrio. and attracting residential building ; 
to the W., below and within the Downs, 
are the healthy pine-w'oods and sandy 
heath of Surrey, falling into ILampshiro 
and rising to the great plateau of Salisbury 
Plain. Running along the S. roast, from 
the flat marshes of tlie old vvorhl port of 
Rye, are the whalebacked bare S. Downs 
looking on a ring of sunny seaside resorts, 1 
with Bright on in the centre. Southampton, 
with Its great doek-^ and shipping trade, 
and Portsmouth, with its naval docks and I 
arsenals, are made by the inlet of South- 
ampton Water, guarded from the Channel 
by the Isle of Wight. Cornwall forms a | 
rocky peninsula, connected geologically 
with the int. system of Devon ; hero on 
the S. coast lie the sunniest and warmest 
part of the Brit. Isles. W.. wlu re Land’s 
End meets the Atlantic, the scenery is 
bold and rugged and beautiful, and up the 
Cornish and Devon coast of tho Bristol 
(Thaunol is perhaps the most lovely dist. 
in England, w^here the wild uplands of 
Exmoor and Dartmoor stretch dow’u in 
wooded combes to the sea. 

On the M'elsh side of the Bristol 
Cliannel lie the great stc'arn coal-llelds of 
S. Wales centring in the porta of Cardiff 
and Barry Dock, with Newport, Swansea, | 
and Merth>T-Tvdvil, seats of iron and 
copper smelting and tin-plate manufac- 
tuilDg, Wales, mountainous and rugged, 
finds her industrial life here ; the centre 
is agric. and thinly populated ; the N., 
though with great slate quarries, chiefly 
attracts countless visitors to her scenery 
of mt. (Snowdon, 3560 ft., is the highest 
point in England and Wales), lake, and 
sea (see further under* Wai.es). On her 
land side Wales meets the great midland 
plain in the pastoral and agric. co. of 
Shropshire, with isolated hill country* 
The N.W. coast of England stretches from 
the Mersey estuary, leading to Liverpra)! 
and the industrial centres, along the sand- 
levels where lies Blackpool, the Brighton 
of the N., to Morecainbo Bay, tlio great 
shipping and ironworks of Barrow-in- 
fSirnoss and the coastal coalfields of 
Workington and Cockermouth 

Scenery. — The Eng. coimtrysido varies 
from wcill-woode^l hills to <ultlvated 
plains. Mt. country is cimtreil In tho 
Lake Dist., Cumberland and V\''estmor- 
land, and in Wales, while muc h of York- 
shire, Devon, and Cornwall is moorland 
with moss -covered rocks, hogs and 
streams. The bare downs of Sussex were 
once covered with forest, but ure now 
treeless grasslands. The downs continue 
into Kent, whic4 ^ called the Garden of 
^gland. Here Ure tho fruit fields, the 
orchards and the hop-gardens, with near 
them tho cone-shaped oast houses. The 
£. plain is flat country, much of which is 
fenJfmd, drained by the Qnse, smaller rivs., 
and the Norfolk Broads. Much of the 


Midlands is spoilt by tho smoke and sul- 
phur of the industrial area, hut attempts 
are made to preserve walks from tlie 
builders. In the S. also, whore Greater 
London sprt^ads over a vast stretch of 
land, many parks and cuminoiis have been 
prcserveil. 

One cliaracteristio of Eng. scimory is 
the div. of the land into fields, and the 
most common barriers between them are 
hedges of clipiH'sd hazel and hawthorn 
trees. GaiJS in the hedges are bridged by 
wooden stiles, while in some cos. the fields 
are divided l)v hwv stone walls. By the 
side of the hedge grow many wild flowers 
— primroses, violets, ground ivy, and wild 
roses. Other common wild liow'ers are 
the buttercup, daisy, scabious, pansy, 
poppy, snowdrop, daffodil, celandine, and 
dandelion, while in tho woods are found 
bluebells and wood anemones. 'Fhe most 
common trees are the oak, haw'thorn, elm, 
ash, horse-chest uut, willow’, birch, poplar, 
and beech. Different kinds of lir trees 
also flourish, but the only nut trees are 
the eating chestnut, walnut and hazel. 
Blackberries, strawberries, and mush- 
rooms grow wild in fields and hedges, 
while the grass is everywhere green 
throughout the year, greenness being a 
fcatuKi of the Eng. countryside. 

The Eng. coast is very varied, differing 
from sandy or shingle shores to granite or 
chalk cliffs. The many rivs. are well 
slocked wdth fish, including salmon, roach, 
dace, and barbel. The VVyo In the W. is 
one of the most beautiful rivs. New 
bridges are mostly plain and of concrete, 
hut there are a inunber of interesting old 
ones, such tis the fifteenth-century bridge 
over the Ouse at Bt. Ives, Huntingdon- 
shire. 

In the tns. old houses may still be found. 
Chester has some veesj; hcautifiil timbered 
houses, and in Lourion there are whole 
streets of that admirably urban elghtceuth 
century architecture. Tho univ. tns. of 
Oxford and Cambridge have buildings of 
every century from the fourteenth. 
Durham Univ. Is housed in the old castle. 
Several famous castles still stand, among 
them are the Tower of London with its 
keep, begun in 1078, Windsor Castle and 
Arundel CavStle. Of historic ruins there 
are Bodiam Castle in Sussex, with a moat 
.still full of water, and Tintagel in Corn- 
wall, near where King Arthur is supposed 
to have hold his court, and many others. 
Penshurst Gastle, in Kent, is tho manor 
house in which Sir Philip Sidney lived ; 
its great hall, with grey time-worn oak- 
raftered roof and minstrel’s gallery. Is 
exceptionally w'cll preserved. Humbler 
dwellings in the vils. ore the cottages of 
lath and plaster with skilfully-thatched 
roofs. Melboum. near Cti^n bridge, is a 
typical old-world vil. Some timbered 
cottages still exist, one of which is Milton’s 
Cottage at Chalfont St. Giles. Another 
famous cottage — of whito>^hod brick — 
is John Wesley’s In Swana^. 

Parts of the forests — thO 
Sherwood and Ashdown 
remain, and some, such as Eppiug, are 
state-preserved. At Waltham Cross, near 
Epping, is an Eleanor Cross, and many 
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Forest — still 
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other old stone crosses are scattered over 1.486,000 (1,378,000) ; Essex, 1,765,000 
Engrland. Since the First World War (1,745,000) ; Gloucestershire, 786,000 
nearly every vll. green has its war (874,000) ; Plampshiro (administrative 
memorial, while the Cenotaph (q'.r.), the co. of Southampton, 1,103,000 
Hrit. war memorial to all those who fell (1,036,000) including Isle of Wight, 
In the two World Wars, is In Whitehall. 88,000 (03,000) ; Plerefordshire, 112,000 
London. There arc many famous caves (133,000); Hertfordshire, 401,000 

such as the Cheddar cjiviis In Somerset, (567,000) ; Huntingdonshire, 56,000 
wdille probably the oldest monuments are (65,000): Kent, 1,219,000 (1,444,000); 
the circles of stones at Avebury and Stone- Lancashire, 5,039,000 (4,829,000); 

henge, the latter dating from c. 1(580 b.o. Leicestershire, 542,000 (.^SO.OOO) ; 

There are few wild animals left in E., Lincolnshire. 025,000 (016.000); 

and so7nc of them are hunted. The fox London, 4,397,000 (3,022.000) ; Middle- 
aiid otter and seini-wMld poriu^ and deer sex, 1,639,000 (1,888,000); Monmonth- 
are tlio kirgest that remain. There are shire, 435,000 (411,000); Norfolk, 

many birds, both resident and visitant, 505,000 (529,000) ; NortJiamptonshiro, 
but there again the larger ones, such as 3(51,000 (359,000) : including Soke of 

the imzzard and the peregrine falcon, have Peterborough, 52,000 (53,000); North- 
all but been killed off, altliough many cos. umberland, 757,000 (730,000) ; Not- 

prcHorve certain i irds by law. tingbamshire, 713,000 (751,000) ; 

Gkoi.ooy. — .S' ee GroLony, Oxfordshire, 210,000 (258,000); 

Clinuitc . — The mean annual tetnp. Kutlandshiro, 17,000 (20,000) ; 

ranges Irom 4 8'* F. in the N. to over Shropshire, 244,000 (266,000); 

52^ F. in tlic Scilly Isles, off Land’s End, Somersetshire, 475,000 (556,000) ; 

but this variation moyes diagonally, and Staffordshire, 1,431.000 (1,482,000) ; 

the W. coast is warint^r throughout it^ Suffolk. 4(H.OOO (327,000) ; Surrey, 
length than the E. The mean coldest 1,181,000 (1,118,000); Sussex, 770,000 
temp, is about 40® F., the hottest, 61*. (1,040,000) ; Warwickshire, 1,535,000 
The prevailing winds are south-westerly (1,644,000): Westmorland, 65,000 

and westerly, but from April the tcndeiicv (75,000); Wiltshire, 303,000 (346,000); 
is tovsards easterly winds. The rainfall Worcestershire, 420,000 (477,000) ; 

i.s heavlCvSt in ihv W,, especially in the Yorkshire, 4,389,000 (4,463,000): 

Lake Hist., Wales, Cornwall, and Devon, divided between K. Riding, 483,000 
where it exceeds 40 in., and in the lirst (471,000) ; N. Riding. 469,000 
two places os much as (50 in. On the E. (487,000) ; W. Riding, 3,352,000 
coast, especially at the Wash and the (3,408,000); York City, 85,000 
'rhames ostimry, it falls to 25 in. Sun- (97,000). 

shine reaches anout 1600 hrs. in the year The pops, of the cos. of Wales, including 
on the S. coast and falls to less than 1300 the co. bors. wore : Anglesey, 49,000 
in Yorkshire. (51,000) ; Brecknock'^hire, 58,000 

Popxu.ATiON. — By the census of April, (54,000) ; Cardiganshire, 55,000 

1931, tlio total pop, of England and Wales (58,000) ; Carmarthenshire, 179,000 

was 39,952,377, of which 19,133,010 were (174,000) ; Carnarvonshire, 121.000 
malas, and 20,819,367 wore females. This (134,989) : Denbighshire, 158,000 

total comprised visitors and residents, (171,000); Flintshire. 1 1 3,000 (135,000) ; 
llrit. nationals and aliens, clvUiaiis and Glamorganshire, 1,226.000 (1,173,000); 

non-civilians, and was the largwt yet Merionethshire, 43,000 (45,000) ; 

rocordtsd, sliowhig an Increase of 2,065,678 Montgomeryshire, 48,000 (49,000K’ 

over the returns by the previous consiis Pembrokeshire, 87.000 (85,000) ; 

of .June, 1921. The de<*eimial increase Radnorshire, 21.000 (20,000). 
per cent in 1S<SI was 14-4 ; 1891, 11*6 : The pops, of tn.s. exceeding 100.000 in 

1901,12-2; 1911,10-9; 1921,4-97; and England and Wales; London (City and 
1931, 5-4. 'I’he figures of National Administrative (’ounty), 4.397,000 

R^lstration of Sopt. 1939, which did ruit (.5,022,000) : RirTningham, 1,002,000 

include ineinbei-.‘3 of the Armed Forces, (995,000) ; Liverpool, 856,000 (733,000) ; 
are given below' in purenthcscs after Ihe Manchester, 766,OfM} ((521,000); Sheffield, 
1931 figures for cos. ami tns. It .sliouhl 512,000 (.502,000) ; Leeds, 483,000 

be noted Unit lluvs(» totals include persou-i (457,000) ; Bristol, 397,000 (424,500) ; 
evacuated from the tns. in which they Kingsti'n-upou-llull, 313,000 (263,200); 
were normally u‘~Mident. (The pop. m Bradford, 298,000 (273,900) ; WostHanj, 
1941 was estinialcd Uj bo 11,460,000). In 294,000 (201,000^ : Nowo.astlo-npon- 

Jiino 1931 the pop. of England was Tyne, 283,000 (218,000); Stoke-on- 

37.358.000 (46.073,000 in 1939), and of Trent, 277,000 (264,500); Nottingham, 

Wales and Moniiiouthshlro 2,594,000 269,000 (264,800) ; PortsmoutJi, WQ.OOO 
(2,508,000 in 1939). The pops, of the (199,800); Leicester, 239.000 (261,300); 
cos, of Englami, census 1931 (Including Croydon, 233,000 (197,400); Cardiff. 
CO. bors.) W('ic: Bedfordshire, 220,0«)0 224,000 (227,600); Salford, 223,00(> 

(296,000 In 1939); Berk.shire, 311,090 (166,300) ; Plymouth, 208,000 (202,200) ; 

(390.000) ; Buckinghamshire, 272,000 Sunderland, 1^6,000 (165,900) ; Willesdeu, 

(370.000) ; Carnbrldgeshiro (including 181,000 (142,000) : Bolton, 127,000 

Isle of Ely), 218,000 (160.000) ; OhesliJro, (103,800); Southampton, 176,000 

1.088.000 (1.185,000); Cornwall, (160,000); Coventry, U 8.000 (224,000) ; 

318.000 (328,000) ; Cumberland, 203.000 Swansea. t6f?,000 (162,000) : Totten- 

(283.000) : Derhyshlre, 757,000 (nO.OOO); ham, 158,000 (113,000); iWkonhead. 

Devonshire, 733,000 (781,000); Dorset- 148,000 (126,000); Brighton, 147,000 
shire. 239,000 (28^000); Durham, 1 (172,000) ; East Ham, 142,000 (103,000) ; 
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Derby, 142.000 (128,000); Rhondda, 

141.000 (119,000) ; Oldham, 140,000 

(120.000) ; Middlesbrough, 138,000 

(129.000) ; Wolverliampton, 133,000 

(143.000) ; Walthamstow. 133.000 

(103.000) ; Ilford, 131,000 (130,000); 

Leyton, 128,000 (92,000) ; Norwich, 

126.000 (118,000); Stockport, 126, 00() 

(134.000) ; Blaokbnm, 123,000 (109,000); 

Qateshead, 122,000 (101,000) ; Southend- 
on-Sea, 120,000 (127.000) ; Preston, 

119.000 (111,000); Kaling, 118,000 

(152.000) ; Bournemouth, 117,000 

(144.000) ; Hendon, 116,000 (128,000); 
Huddersfield, 113,000 (125,000); South 


I in 1920 to 370.000 In 1940. Of this total, 
there were 65,840 under 5 ac., 166,300 over 
5 and under 50 ac., 128,100 over 50 and 
under 300 ac., and 1 1,900 over 300 ac. 

Cos. with over 30,000 ac. under cultiva- 
tion for wheat are : CambridgCNhlro and 
Isle of Ely, Essex, Gloucestershire, 
Hampshire, Hertfordshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Northamp- 
tonshire, Nottinghamshire, (Oxfordshire, 
Suffolk, Wiltshire, and yorkshiro: with 
over 30,000 ac. for barley ; Cambridge- 
shire, Essex, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Yorkshire, while Chesliire, Corn- 
wall, Cumberland, Devonshire, Durham, 
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Shields. 113,000 (96,000)- St. Helens, 

107.000 (105,000); Walsall, 103.000 

(104,000); Blackpool. 102,000 (157,000). 

Industries. — Agriculture : The acre- 
age under crops and grasses, excluding 
rough grazings (4,155,000) for the year 
1946 was 23,548,000. Corn crops, 

6.637.000 acres ; Green crops, 2,645,000 ; 
Hops, 21,000; Small fruit, 31,000 ; 
Orchards, 270 000 ; Bare fallow, 287,000 ; 
Cloves and rotation grasscH, 3,707,000 ; 
Permanent pasture, 9,946,000. Sugar 
beet is chiefly grown In the E. cos. 

In 1938 tlu'rtj were in England and 
Wales, 850,700 horses : 6,849,000 cattle ; 

13.899.000 sheep ; 3,854,000 pigs ; and 

36.001.000 poultiy. 

The average number of persons em- 
ployed each year, both permanent and 
casual labourers, during the years 1921-9 
was 784,670, a decrease of nearly 10 per 
cent sluoe 1921, and tlJe number of hold- 
ings of over 1 ac. decreased from 420,000 


Essex, Hampshire, Kent, Lancashire, 
Lincolnsltiic, Norfolk, Northumberland, 
Nottingh.inishire, Shropshire, Stafford- 
shire, Wiltshire, and Yorkshire are the 
largest oats-produclng cos. Devonshire, 
Gloucestershiro, Kent, and Worcester- 
shire have extensive orchards, and Kent 
in famous for its hops and small-fruit 
growing. The total value of agric. produce 
in 1937-38 was £223,500.000 and of live- 
stock and livestock products was 
£154.400,000, £35,300,000 for farm crops, 
and £33,800,000 for fruit, vegetables, and 
flowers. 

JfW.<i/icrje/i.-~TbG E. coastr, with Its fleets 
of trawlers li.shiiig in the N. Sea, is the 
mo.st important ; the great port of 
Grimsby is pre-eminent, But Yarmouth, 
especially for herrings, ana Lowestoft arc 
important. Drixham on the S. coast and 
the Cornish pilebard-fisherios should bo 
mentioned, and Milford at the head of 
Milford Haven in Wales transmits large 
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quantities to inland tns. Oysters are 
important at Whltstaido and the Essex 
coast. The total quantity of sea fish 
landed in 1937 was 8ril,8‘2.'j (in 1 940, 
632,888) tons, and the value (excliidint;: 
shoU-ilsh) was £15,373,373 (in 1910, 
£28,639,292). The value of shell-llsh was 
£534,297 in 1037. About 3000 sailing 
vessels and 9200 steam and motor vessels 
are ongaKed in the llshintc indiiHlry. Close 
on 52,000 persons are employed. 

Mining . — Far exceodinf? all other 
minerals together coal .stands easily lirst ; 
the largest tields are In Durham, York- 
shire (W. Riding), and Liancashlre ; 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and North- 
umberland are also important, while the 
Glamorganshire tields are uuitiue in the 
world for their tine, hard .steam coal. 
Anthracite coal is found in the W. half of 
tlie S. Wales coaliields. The total ann. 
production in England ami Wall’s is over 
190,000,000 tons, valued at about 
£180,000,000. The great iron-oro di-^t. is 
at Cleveland in York&liire (N. Hiding), 
between ten and fourteen million Ioils 
being mined annually, and Barrow -in- 
i<'urnc.s.s beuetits by the very rieh lm*riia1 ilo 
of Cumberland and N. Lauea.sliire. The 
only coaltield which combines considerable 
workings in iron-ore is N. Statford.shlrc. 
One of the larg* ^ t Ui. .vn deposits ol iron- 
ore in the world is at Corby, Northampton- 
shire, where exploitation commeni’od .•<oon 
after the First World War. Thu metal con- 
tent of the iron-ore mined amounts to .10 
per cent, the value being £3, .500,000, but 
the large metal vvork.s depend laigelv for 
their raw material on iinport.s, espeeiallv 
from fc>i»ain, coming to .Middlesbrougli. 
Dead, tm, and copper, once extensively 
mined in i)crb>.‘s|iire tor the tlrst and Corn- 
wall for the bust two metals, liave now 
c^vtsed to be of linportan<,‘e. A tine tOuna 
<*lay is mined in Cornwall ; slate is qnar- 
ried especially m the Lake Dist., but the 
great centre is Wales. lndu.strial workers 
in mJne.s and quarries number about a 
milium, of whom 900,000 are engaged m 
coal-uilniiig, but theso totals havi* deeliuiMl 
by about 200,000 and 153 . ikh) respectively 
in the past decjide. 

Te^tUvs. The cotton indiintr-j, the 
greatest in the world, is practically con- 
tiued to iS. Lfine.i'^hire, to which the raw 
material is brought llirough Liverpool. 
(HUineeted by the ship canal to 5Iun- 
choator. TliO moist atinospliere of Liu* 
dlflt. has aided the combination of ttio 
most skilled workmen, tho machinery tor 
whicli tho aculest inventors arc eon- 
htaiitly devising improvements, and tlic 
over-ready coal supply for power vvlilch 
cstab. Lancashire as tho centre of the 
world’s cotton induatry in tho early 
nineteenth cent'iry. Oldham and Bolton 
ai*e tho chief spmniug tiia., the latttir being 
tho tine-cotton spinning centre. iTeston, 
Burnloy, Blackhurn, Bury, and Koclidalo 
aro weaving tns., while Koclidalo is aNo 
a woollen tn., being important for tiannol 
manuf. The woolTen industry, however, 
centres In tho W. Riding of Yorkshire 
round Leeds. Bradford is important for 
worsted manuf., and also has silk, velvet, 
and plush mills. Near Bradford, on tho 


Aire, Is the model tn, of .Saltaire. built by 
Titus Salt in 1853, with its alpaca w'orks. 
Halifax, in tho CJalder valley, makes 
lighter worsteds and bajzo.s, and has a 
largo carpet-making Indii-stry. The Colne 
valley Is a bu.sy woollen dlst.,aud Hudders- 
field is noted for fancy cloths. Heavier 
woollens are manufactured round Dews- 
bury and Batloy, the former being the rag 
inrkt. of tho world, where old wool 
materials aro reconditioned. Wakotiold, 
Barnsley, Kelghlev, Morley, Heckmond- 
wiko ore all woollen tns. The Industry 
has spread Into Lancashire, at Rochdale, 
Aston, and Glossop, while Denton and 
Stockport specialise In felt hats and 
vcloiim. Tho Yorkshire wool industry 
has almost eclipsed the long-estab. manuf. 
of ‘ West of England cloth,’ but this la 
still made at .Stroud ((Jloucestershiro) and 
Trowbridge and Bradford (Wlltsliire). 
Tho silk indnsti'}" is also of long standing, 
especially in parts of Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Cheshire. The artiticial-silk 
industry is mostly run in connection with 
cotton and wool, but is widely distributed, 
.fute fabrics and yarns are manufactured 
at Barnsley. Textiles constitute about 
37 per cent of tho value of native pro- 
ducts exported from England, tho value 
of cotton and wool yarns and manufs. 
exported being (1939) £08 i and £35 i 
millions respectively. By the Coilsiih of 
Hroduction, 1921, cotton yarn w'us valued 
at £187,900,000, piece goods at 
£157,000,000, and miscellaneous cotton 
inunufs. at £13,000,000, but after that 
date tho industry which employs 500,000 
people entered on a period of depression 
and to tho decennial perioil 1931-40 tho 
vuiiie of exporUs foil by £6i millions, the 
percentage of insui-ed persons unemployed 
m 1938 being 29-8. 

Iron and iSteel . — Tlie iron industry first 
centred in the Forest oi Dean and in the 
Kentish Weald, wliere raw material and 
wood fuel were easily obtainable. When 
wood was replaced by coal, iron works 
were set up near the coultields in the 
Midlands and S. Wales. With the in- 
.sulliciency of domestic supplies of raw 
material, smelting in tho Midlitruis was 
largely replaced by tlie inanut. ol articles 
in iron and steel, ami two tns. — Birming- 
ham and Sheflleld — have attained pre- 
eminence, tho former boiLg associated 
\Mlh all kinds of metal ware, tho latter 
mere especially with cutlery. With tho 
discovery of tho CMeveland deposits, 
Middlesbrough (N. Yorkshire) became one 
of tho great iron-simdtlng dists., others 
being S. Diu'bam, tJ. VV ales, N. Lanca.shire, 
Northamptonshire, and Cumberland, the 
laat depending largely on Sp. ores. Pro- 
duction of pig-iron is valued at £40,000,000 
and of steel at £180.0il0,000. The average 
output of ptg-lron per annum is between 
6,000,000 and 7,000.000 (in 1938, 8* 
million) tons, of steel 12,000,000 tons. 

Allied to the iron industry is that of 
shlx)- bull ding. When iron replaced wood 
as the matedal for ships, the industry 
shifted from the Thames to the Clyde, but 
in England tho moat active shipyards are 
on the N.E. coast, especially at Newcastle- 
oii-Tyne, t:?underland on the Wear, 
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Stockton and Middlesbrough on the Tees, 
and lIortlepooL These yards account 
for some 500,000 tons of shipping a year, 
while smaller yards are in existence at 
Hull, Southaiiii)ton, Barrow-in-Furness, 
and Liverpool. 

Steam engines and rolling-stock are 
made at Manchester, Birininghaiii, and 
Newcastle, while the former L.M.S. 
Hailway has works at Crewe, tlie O.W.K. 
at Swindon, the S.ll. at Fastlcigh near 
Southampton, and the L.N.E.H. at 
Doncaster and Darli^ton. The mauuf. 
of agrio. machinery is carried on in tlio 
corn diat., espec ally at Lincoln, Gran- 
tham, Norwich, and Ipswich. 

Olher Jndtistrics . — The presence of both 
clay and co^d has made Statfordshire tl»o 
centre of the pottery industry, and the 
pottery tns. of Biirslcm, Tunstall, Hanley, 
Fenton, Lnngtou, and Stoke are now 
incorporated in the co. hor. of Stoke-on- 
Trent. The iniiustry U very centralised, 
but Worcester and Derby have long boon 
famous for porcelain, while Stourbridge 
makes hrccTay. Glass is also made nc^Lr 
the coaltlclds, at Blrmingliaui, S. Lan- 
cashire, and Worcestershire. In connec- 
tion with the salt deposits of Che8lin*e 
and S. Durham, alkali and (ihemiml works 
operate in the valleys of the Weaver and 
Wenlocik, Cheshire, also at St. Helens in 
Lancashire, and Flint in Wales. Paper- 
making requires abundance of water, and 
Is carried on in the Thiimes estuary, 
especially at Gravesend. The inanuf. of 
dyestuffs is also a Thames industry at 
Sllvertown, and on the Mersey and 
Manchester Ship Canal. Chair-making 
is a local industry among tlie hcech woods 
on the Chiltern Hills. Leather-work is 
widespread, more especially at North- 
ampton for shoes, Leicester, Stafford, 
and WalsaU. Laco-inaking by hand is an 
old industry, still pursued at Honitou, 
S. Devonshire. 

Communications. — JlaiLways : There 
are 37,083 single-track miles of Eng, and 
Welsh railways and 20,205 route m. 
During the First W orld War, the railw’ay s 
wei’O under gov, control, and wore decon- 
trolled in 1921. By the Bailway Act of 
that year 120 railway companies were 
amalgamated into four systems : (1) the 
Southern Group, (2) the Western Group, 
(3) the North-Western, Midland, and 
west Scottish Group, and (4) the North- 
Eastern, Eastern, and East Scottish 
Group. The first group, organised as the 
Southern railway, had a Icngtli of line of 
2156 ui., and served the S. coiisl and S.W. 
of England from Waterloo, Loudon, and 
also the S.E., combining the former 
London, Brighton and South Coast rail- 
way from V'ictoria and South Eastern and 
Chatham railway from Charing Cross, 
having important channel cormections, 
linking England with the Conti uent. The 
Great Western railway, combmod with 
the Cambrian railway and local S. Wales 
lines, constituted the second group, run- 
ning from J*addington, London, to Ply- 
mouth and l^enzance, and through Bristol 
and the Severn Tunnel to S. Wales and 
Fishguard : also N.W. through Birming- 
ham to Birkenhead. Its length of line 


was 3786 m. The third group was the 
largest, organised as the Loudon, Mid- 
land and Scottish railway, having 6941 m. 
of line. It served the indiLstrial Mid- 
lands and Scotland, and combined the 
former ijondoii, NorLb -Western and 
Midland railways from Euston and St. 
Poncras, London, together with the 
provincial Lanca8hii*e and Yorkshire 
railwiij', N. St^iffordshirc railway, Cale- 
donian railway, and others, comprising 
tlnrty-livo companies in all. The I'oiuth 
group covered the coal, iron, and ship- 
building areas of the E. paj*t of England, 
and extended into Scotland. Orgitnised 
as the London, North-Eustern ruilwaj, 
it had 6369 in. of line, and included 
the six trunk lines of the former Great 
Northern from JCing’s Cross, London, 
the Great Eastern from Liverpool 
Street, and the (4roat Central from St. 
Maryleboiic with the North-Eastern 
from York and the North British from 
Edinburgh. By the Transport Act of 
1947, the four Main Lino llailways. 
together with v ariruis joint lines and small 
railways, passed into the ownership of 
the Brit. Transport Commission, undca* 
the title of ‘ British Railwaj.s.’ The six 
following rt^gions were tiien formed : 
(1) The London Midland Begion (L.M.S.) 
with headquarters at Euston, (2) Tiie 
Western Hii^ion (G.W.R.) with iicad- 
quarters at Paddington, (3) The Southern 
Ri^on (S.K.) witii headqiiarterb at 
Waterloo, (4) The Ea'^tern Region (S. 
area of the L. and N.K.R.) with head- 
quarters at Liverpool St., (5) The North 
Eastern Region (N.E. area of the L. and 
N.E.R.) witlj headquarters at York, and 
(6) The Scottish Begion (corresponding to 
the Scottish systems of the L.M.S., and 
the L. and N.E.R.) with Jieadquartei's at 
Glasgow. 

(Janala , — Many of tlio chief ports of the 
country are situated on riv. or on riv. 
estuaries. Liverpool on tlio Mei-sey 
estuary' • Bristol with its ports at Avou- 
inoutli and ite liarbour up the R. Avou ; 
London, with its network of docks on 
each bank ol the Thames ; the Humber, 
with Hull ; end tho Tyne, wuth New- 
castle, need only be mcntimied. liio 
Manchester Ship Canal was opened in 
1894, uiid is 351 m. m length, being an 
artificial iirm of tho sea, making Man- 
chester the fourth port in tho United 
Kingdom. Tho canal system, which was 
highly developed during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, recfvled in Im- 
portaiu'e oo the coming of the railw’oys, 
and has, coniparatlvely speaking, been 
neglected, a neglect wlifch has been 
enhanced by tho fact tbi|t many <»inal 
lines were owned by railway companies. 
The Humber and the Merscf ai’o connected 
by tlie Aire and Calder oahal from Goolo 
to Leeds, thence by the Ldti^ds and Liver- 
pool canal. Sheflleld is ^nuected with 
the Trent by the Shettichl and S. York- 
shire canal, thence to tho potteries dist. 
by Uie 'JYent, Mersey, arid Bridgewater 
canals. Birmingham and (list, is also 
served by a canal system leading to tho 
Severn and Trent. The Grand Union 
canal draws traffic from London to tlie N. 
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and tho Midlands. The total lenf^th of 
canals In E. and W. Is 11041 ni., but tho 
total len^pth of canals \%hich arc In use is 
much less {see 0/vnaIj). Improvements, 
such as the introduction of diuscl-cuKiued 
motor barges and rebuilding of locks and 
bridges after 1918 brought about a 
certain revival in long-distance traffic on 
the canals, but it is still true to-day, as in 
1909, that tho bulk of the canal traffic is 
local. Coal is still the main cargo and, 
in 1938, it supplied about half of the 
13 million tons of canal traffic. The 
Grand Union Canal boa a large trade in 
coal. Sugar beet is carried by canal in 
E. Anglia ; the Weaver Navigation trans- 
ports salt, and tinibor is the mam item 
on tho Lea and Stort Navigation. Most 
of tho canals in England and Wales are 
under tho control of tho lirit. Transport 
Executive (see also under Can An). 

Roads . — England is suitatilo geographi- 
cally for road -making, and gooef materials 
aro abundant. With the ‘ Oalauiity of 
the Itailways ’ the upkeep ot tlie roads 
was neglected, but with tho coming of the 
motor-cai* and the lorry. Improvement of 
the highways became impemtivo and ut 
the present time the cost of inainLiiu- 
ing and rebuilding roads borders on 
£64,000,000 annually. This cost is borne 
by the co. coiinclP?, wbb'.h by th<* Local 
Gov. Act, 1929, aro the Ulghivay Autbon- 
ties for all oo. roads, i.c. closbiticd roculs 
and rural roads, and by tho bor. dud 
urban councils, who are r<‘hponsiblc tor 
all roads within their areas other than co. 
ronds. Large annual grants for road 
maintenance ai-o made from the lloud 
Euiul, aduumstered by tho Minister of 
Transport. (See also II ighw’a ys. ) 1 1 ca\ \ 
transport by road rather than by rail lias 
Inercased, and motor-coach routes connect 
up the main tiis., while the motor- 
omnibus jirovides « local service in In. 
and country. Progress in road loii- 
Btruction har^ been made with the arterial 
roads such as tlic Great W, lioad and thi‘ 
new Dover Koail : their main features 
are width, compdrativc straightness, and 
a smooth surface, wbilo their iuonotoii> 
is relieved by the planting of trees. 'I’liere 
are now 103,000 m. of roud in Kiiglaml 
and Wales, of whicli 27,000 are Class L, 

17,000 Class II; 80 per cent unelassihed. 

msTOiiY . — See English Ui.stoi’\ ; 
GR1?:AT lilHTAlN. 

Local ggvkunmknt and Admims- 
TRATION.- — Fur purposcH of local go\. 
England and \N ales are divided into 
administrative co"., of which there are 
sixty-two, folUuMug roughly the gco- 

? ;raphical and territorial eos., but London 
orms a co. by iihelf, and Yorksldre and 
some other cos. arc split up into two cr 
more administrative cos., while some 
smaller cos, tiro grouped. 'Iho cos. arc 
divided into rural ami urban dusts, 
governed by ilist. councils, ami tho pars, 
of tho rural dists. have par. councils or 
par. moetingH. Outside tho co. authority 
except for certain pui'poses, are tho hors., 
some being entirely independent. First 
are the co. tiors. which have all the powers 
of a CO. council and ai*e independent. 
They are the old ‘ cities and counties,’ 


such as Bristol, Nottingham, etc., and 
tws. over 50,000 in pop. which have 
obtained the rank of a co. bor. from the 
Local Gov. Hoard. Non-co. bors. are of 
two dosses, old quarter-sessions, hors, of 

10,000 poi). and over, and of imder 

10.000 pop., with varying independence 
of CO. rating, etc. 

SociiflTY, Rkligion, etc. — S ocIal dis- 
tinctions in EngUuid depend almost 
entirely on occupation, and there is no 
bomogcnooiLs ‘ upper ’ nor ‘ middle ’ 
class. The former landowning class has 
been largely dispoasassed since the First 
World War, and big astates have been 
broken up. Tlie only class with any 
cohasion Is the wage-earning class, wlilch, 
together with all other employed persons, 
including salaried and professional, num- 
bers 90 per cent of the total occupied pop., 
numbered at 18,853,000 in England nnd 
Wales (census of Occupations, 1931). 
Of this total about 13,247,000 were men 
and 5,006,000 were women (over H years 
of ago in both cases). Agric. workers 
numbered 1,172,000, mining workers, 

993.000 ; factory workers. 5,787,000 ; 
transport workei-s, 1,635,000 ; profes- 
sional 7 46,000 ; clerks and typists, 

1.375.000 ; commerce, tinauce and insur- 
ance workers, 2,071,000; ‘personal 
service ’ workers, 2,390,000 ; luid sport 
and entertainment workers, 113,000. 

Occupational organisation — including 
trades unions, professional associations, 
Bcieiitillc bodies, etc. — aro a marked 
feature of social structure. Club-life of 
a more recreative character is becoming 
nuTcasingly popular, and there are m 
England and Wales nearly 12,000 Hegis- 
teii d Clubs, political, social, athletic, etc., 
with an active membership of nearly 
four million. 

The estab. religion in England and 
Wales is the Church of England, niimbcr- 
iiig 2,701,000 comm unican t.M. Tho Welsh 
Church was disestablished in 1920. Other 
large denominations are the Wesleyan 
Methodist and the Congregationalist, 
counting over 400,000 membei-s each, 
ivbilo the actual Rom. Catholic tmp., 
children and adults, is over two nnlUon. 
Of ,lew'H there are about 300,000. See al.9o 
England, Chukch of ; etc. 

Ed rc A'J’i ON. — See E or c atj ox . 

Ihbliographu. — Genkhal : C. H. Faw- 
cett, Rromnees oj hngland, 1919 ; A, 
Demangeon, /Zes hritanniQues, 1927 ; 
W. R. Inge, Kmilandf 1927 ; C. E. 
Robinson, En{flanJ, 1929 ; W. Ditieliua, 
Knqland^ 1930; J. A. Williamson, The 
Kvolulion of Kngland, 1944. 

Si'ENEUY : Lord Avebury, The Scenery 
of Knglaml, 1901 ; H. V. Morton, In 
Search of England^ 1927, and in Search of 
R'a/cs, 1932 ; 11. F. Jhehler, England for 
Kx'ergmati, 1933, and d ales for Everyman^ 
1935 ; E. Vale, 7'he World of H'aleSf 1935, 
and Seas and Shores of England, 19;i() ; 

T. bluirp, English Veawrama, 1936 ; 

J. II. IJ, Hell, E. F. Hozman, and J, Fair- 
fax Hlaktiboroiigb, Rritish ffills and 
Mounlaitis, ; Odbams Presss, 2 he 

lirUiah Ueriiage, 1948 ; Ruth Munniug- 
.Sanders, The W csZ of England, 1949 ; W. 

U. liosklns, Muiland England, 1949. 
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POPUT.ATION ; H. J. Fleiire, Races of 
England and Wales^ 1923 ; A. C. Saunders 
ana C. Jones, Survey of Social Structure of 
England and Wales, 1927 ; Eva Hubbaek, 
I'he Population of Britain, 1918 ; 1^. 

Qiiennell (ed.) Mayhow’s Tendon Labour 
and the London Poor (1861), 1949. 

Industries : R. Crofirpr, Anvil and 
Loom, 1920 ; C. D. Chisholm, Handbook 
of Commercial Ocography, 1928 ; D. Hart- 
ley and M. M. Elliott, Life and Work of 
the People of Etigland, 192.5-31 ; W. D, 
Wright, Life and Commerce in Oreal 
Britain, 1938. 

Communications : W. T. Jackman, 
The Development of Transportation in 
Modem Englaml, 1916 ; R. H. Tliornton, 
British Shipping, 1939 ; C. Rouniphrey, 
British Roads, 1942 • J. W. Williamson. 
Railuays Today, 1942. 

Local Govkrnaient and Adminis- 
tration : E. Jonks, Oidlmes of English 
Local Government, 1930 ; J. P. R. Maud, 
Ijxal Oovemment, 1932 ; H. J. Loski, 
W. I. Jeimiugs, and W. A. Robson (ed.), 
A Century of Municipal Progress, 1825- 
1935, 193.5, 

Society, Relic ion, etc. : R. Kirchcr, 
Fair Play, 1928 ; W. Notostein, English 
Folk : a Book of Characters, 1938 ; 

Rritlsh Council, British Life and Thought, 
1941 ; E. Barker, Britain ami the British 
People, 1942 ; R. Shahaiii, The Amazing 
English, 1948; K. Lewis and A. Maude, 
The English Middle Classes, 1919. 

England, Church of, a title which, as 
Ecclesia Anglicana, tlret appears in Magna 
Charta (121/>), to denote the body of 
orthodox Christians m communion with 
the bishops of the country. Tho name 
becomes, however, a particular title of 
this body, os distinct from the Rom. Com- 
munion, during the Hoformatlon period, 
when, acting under royal pressure through 
its Convocations, it freed itself from the 
papal yoke. Tho Eng. Church was prob- 
ably founded towards the end of the 
second centiu'y B.c.,but was almost en- 
tirely swept away by the Saxon invasion. 
At tne end of the sixth century, a miasion 
w'os sent from Rome by Pope St. Gregory 
the Great, which re-estab. the faith in 
Britain. This mission was headed by 
Augustine of Canterbury. The hist, of tho 
medieval Eng. Church contains a continu- 
ous series of protests against papal extor- 
tions and encroachments, and in tho reign 
of Henry VIII. political events brought 
this general dissatisfaction to a head. Con- 
vocation declared Henry to be supremo 
head of the C. of E. (1533), while at the 
same time the king declared that he 
claimed no spiritual power. The process of 
limiting the papal power terminated in 
1534 when Convocation declared that the 
bishop of Rome had no more authority in 
England than any other foreign bishop. 
So far traditional doctrino had been pre- 
served, but the Books of Common Prayer, 
successive authorised by Cranmer under 
Edward VI., introduced tho Reformed 
teaching Into the O. of E. Under Mary 
the realm was reconciled with Rome by 
Cardinal Reginald Pole, Oranmer's sue- 
ceaaor as archbishop of Canterbnry. 
Sllgabeth reversed this policy and the 


severance became final in 1570, when 
Plus V. excommunicated the Queen, and 
forbade any of his adherents In England 
to remain in communion with the Eug. 
Church. In spite of tho disorders of the 
time, the Eng. Church maintains that it 
succeeded in retaining the a net. ministry 
and tho anct. faith. Rom Catholics deny 
both these things, saying that archbishop 
Parker of Canterbury was not validly con- 
secrated, and that the O. of E. adopted 
the current I’rotostant <ioc trines. Against 
this, however, Anglicans quote certain 
great continental historians, such ns 
Bossuet and Dollinger. Tho doctrine of 
the C. of E. is to bo found in tho three 
creeds and the Book of Common Prayer, 
including tho Thirty-Nine Articles. In 
England and Wales there are forty-three 
dioceses, administered by seventy-six 
bishops assistiint bishops and bishops 
suffragan . Thirty of thCwSe dioceses form 
the prov. of Canterbury and thirteen the 
prov. of York. See also Church. See H. 
Wakeraan, Introduction to the History of the 
Church of England, 1898 ; A. Jossopp, ^ 
Short History of the Church of England (llrat 
pub. as * A Penny History of the Church of 
England,* 1902), 1922 ; Margaret Dean- 
sley, A History of the Medieval Church, 
1925 ; H. Henson, The Church of England, 
1940 ; R. Lloyd, 77tc Church of Englaml 
in the Twentieth Century, 1947 ; O. F. 
Fisher, Church and State in England, 1949. 

England, New, see New England. 

Englewood, city of Bergen co., New 
Jersey, U.S.A., 1 in. W of the Palisades 
of the Hudson R. It is a residential 
suburb of New York, from which it is 
14 m. distant. Pop. 18,000. 

English Art. Medieval Art . — Medieval 
E. A. finds expression chiefly In Gothic 
architecture, and in sculpture os applied 
to eccles. buildlngib Tho Fr. Gothic 
style spread throughout Europe through 
the monasteries, and it was natural that 
the variety of historical conditions and 
ideals, no less than of climate and materials 
m the different countries into which tho 
style sprocid, should lead to tho formation 
of a new national style in each, though all 
manifest a common origin. Just us the 
pointed arch, so often applied in Gothic 
art, appears for the first time in France, 
though derived by France through the 
Arabs from Persian art, so tho ogival 
vault, a fundamental principle of Gothic 
art, appears for the first time in England, 
whencesoever It originated. Durham 
Cathedral presents the oldest example of 
it. In developing a national style, Eng. 
Gothic reveals a definite kinship with tho 
anct. Norman buildings, notably in the 
massive, fortreas-like structure, flat- 
topped tower, and choir enclosed by a 
square roof. Early Eng. Gothic pillars 
are somewhat distinotivo In that they 
consist of a central cylindrical pillar sur- 
rounded by other pillars detached from it 
from capital to base, and humerous blind 
pointed arches along the walls, designed 
to alleviate the mass of tho edifice. The 
typical roof celling is in wood resting on 
corbels, while the turrets are crowned by 
battlements. In the decorative sphere, the 
changes Introduced by S. A. were the im- 
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inenso window in the choir, the orruiincn- 
tatlou of the vaults with star ribs — as, c.g., 
in York Mliietor, Lichfield, Exeter, and 
Hereford CathcdraLs — and flamboyant 
decoration fi:enerally. Durin^r the fif- 
teenth century Enij. Gothic art abandoned 
the flamboyant or fantastic for a simpler 
and more restrained style of decoration, 
tis exemplified in the Tudor depressed 
arch : while the Inner roof was jjencrally 
of painted wood with stonc-likc stalactites 
pcudetit from the ribs. Early Engr, sciilp- 
turo is noteworthy for tlie fancy which 
informs its realism. The exterior of the 
Eng. catbcdraJs aliow little of tliis humor- 
ous fancy, but in the interior remarkable 
portrait-statues aro to bo f<iund between 
arches, below the window’s of the apse, 
on the wall plinths, and, above all, on the 
tombs. Examples are to bo seen in 
Westminster Abbey and in the I'athcdruls 
of Lincoln, Canterbury, Salisbury, and 
Worcester. 
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UA.Na HOLBEIN 
A self-portrait 


Englisfi Painiing. — Few examples sur- 
vive of Eiig. medieval painting. Tt U 
known that in England, as elsewhere in 
Europe, painting flourished under the 
eeels of the Church. National charactcr- 
iBtics did not begin to emerge until the 
Boventh and eighth centuries, and found 
expression particularly lu the lllumiuated 
manuflcripts of the peHod. The schools 
of Winchester and Canterbury produced 
. manuscripts which were esteemed through- 
out Chnstondom. The decoration of 
ohurohes encouraged wall painting and 
panel painting In the thirteenth century 
painting flourished under the patronage 
of Henry HI., who made London a centre 
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of art. The mural paintings of the 
Palace of Westminster, now destroyed, 
were outstanding examples of Eng. 
painting of this period. In the fourteenth 
century E. A. declined os a result of the 
Wars of the Itoses, and the decline was 
further hastened by the Reformation. 
Many early works of art were destroyed, 
and this iconoclosm continued into the 
seveuteenth century. The reign of Henr>’^ 
VIII. virtually put an end to church 
Iiainting, and it may bo said that painting, 
particularly portrait painting, survived 
only through the influence ami example 
of Hans Holbein. The best arti.‘=!ts of the 
time were, like Holbein, visitors Irom the 
Continent. J u Elizul>eth ’s rcjgn, how'ever. 
Eng. painting gained a native ex(‘cllcnce 
in the work of the miniatiiristsi, notably 
Nicholas Hilliard Jsaa<^. 

Oliver (1504-1 fil 7), and his son, Peter 
Oliver (1504-1040). 

In the Stuart period Eng. painting 
again owed its renewed impetus to tJie in- 
fluence of a foreigner. Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck, who settled in England in 1620 at 
the age of twenty-one, beccjming court 
liaiiiber to Charles 1. Among his suc- 
cessors w’ero William Dobson (1010-46), 
the Cavalier painter, and Robert Walker 
(1000-59), W’ho painted portraits of Oliver 
Cromwell and other Puritan leaders. 
During the Commonwealth and after the 
Restoration the influence of foreign artists 
working in England continued. Kiret 
among them was the Dutchman, wSir Peter 
Lely and later 8ir Godfrey Knollcr who 
came to England from Germany in 1074. 
There arc few Eng. painters of the periotl 
to put beside Lely, except John Kiley 
(1040-01) and Robert Streater (1621-80), 
whose mural paintings were notable in an 
age of portraiture. In 1711 Kneller 
founded a school which was the precimsor 
of the Royal Academy, founded inoitJ 
than fifty years later when, in 1760, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds became its first president. 
Kneller’s facile production debased the 
tradition of Van Dyck, but the ascendancy 
of fashionable portrait-painting w'as chal- 
lenged by the genius of Win. Hogarth (1697- 
1764), who by the realism and sincerity 
ol his descriptive scenes from contempor- 
ary life strongly influenced the develop- 
ment of indigenous art at a time when it 
had sunk to shall o^vness and artificiality. 
Ilia axiom that the only schooi was that of 
nature needs no emphasis to-day. Yet, 
though it was scarcely recognised in his 
time, it was destined to become the very 
keynote of E. A., and the measure of the 
debt to bis work is to bo gauged accord- 
ingly. 

Gainsborough (1727-88) Is regarded as 
the ‘ father of modern Eng. painting.’ A 
rival of his great contemporary, Reynolds, 
os a fa.shlonable portrait painter, he ex- 
celled in landscape painting. Landscape 
wlflch is the great glory of Eng. painting 
was ostab. in England by the w^ork of 
foreign artists* but Richard WUson (1713- 
82) who studied for some years in Homo 
gained a reputation abroad wbioh brought 
greater recognition to landscape painting 
in his own country although he himself 
was on the whole neglected. Whereas 

M 
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Wilson painted nature in the grand man- 
ner, Gainsborough brought to his land- 
scapes a more personal and romantic 
feeling. ITo ha<l not only a deep and 
intimate kuowletlge and perception of 
natural subjects, but also a delicate touch 
as a painter and great power as a colourist. 
Keynolds was greatly influenced by It. 
painting, and his visit to Italy in 1749 was 
a landmark In his life. Gainsborough, 
who never left England, was influenced 
more by the Dutch painters and by 
Rubens. A successful follower of Gains- 
borougb was George Morland (17 (k1-1804), 
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wUothor the realism of Constable was 
more highly favoured than the Idealism 
of Turner or the pseudo -classicism or 
romanticism of Lord Leighton (1830- 
1896). liut certainly the nature painters 
have endowed Eng. painting with a more 
permanent impression than have the neat 
portrait pain toL’s of the eighteenth century, 
whose classicism was not followed by their 
succcsRoi's. Constable was the first 
painter to see that nature ignores con- 
ventions of beiiuty and i)ropriety — a 
negative principle which lies at the root of 
all naturalistic art to-day. His stormy 
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best known as a landscape painter. IIo 
also painted «porting and animal pictures, 
a genre w'bich witli the outsUindlng ex- 
ample of George Stubb', (1724-1 820) en- 
joyed a vogue in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centui’ies with tlio work, besides 
atubbs and Morland, of .lames W^ard 
(1769-lSr)9), John Herring (1795-1865), 
Sir Edwin Landseer (1802 -7 3b Thomas 
Cooper (1803-1902), an«l George Mason 
(1818-72). 

With Gainsborough, Constable (1776- 
1837) and Turner (1775-1851 ) stand at the 
beginning of modern art in England. The 
influence of (;;;onstablc as a nature painter 
was profound, and made itself felt ou the 
Contin(3nt, eMpeciaUy in France, wliero he 
may bo said tokhave been 1 ho true inspira- 
tion of the Hurbizon school led by Millet 
and Corot. All through the Victorian 
period of E. A. ])oth academicism and 
classicism \icd with nature m iiopular 
favour, and it would bo djfJieuit to say 


skies and leaves glittering in sunlight 
reveal tho innovator in light efleets. 
Turner, who doubtless gained iiiueh from 
others, vet stands alone as the most signi- 
tieant figure in Eng. painting. He is 
aptlv regarded as being in E. A. wliat 
,Shake*'TH*are is in Eng. Uloratiire. His 
exemplar was Claude Lorraine, but ho 
surpassed tho Fr. artist in atmosphere and 
in breadth of eoiieeiition, however inferior 
ho was 111 technique and tho ouaiitios of 
form. Turner’s dreams of chissic Italy 
and Greece are for many Uie only Italy and 
Greece pf old ; and the romantic schools 
of the Continent are tli0 oilspring of his 
art — markedly so in tlUJ work of JEIar- 
pignies aud Pointelin. > Among nature 
painters Tumor is unique, convoying 
through a novel and marvellous use of 
colour his individual vision of light ; and 
in him E. A. hiis afllnitles with Rembrandt 
before him and with Monet after. Men- 
tion may also be made here of Richard 
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Parkes Bonington (1801-28), a painter of 
great promiao whose stylo, learnt in 
BYaiice, was it.8olf an inlluenco on Pr. 
painting. Of the same period as CJon- 
stable and Turner was Jolm Croino, who 
founded the Norwich Society of Artists in 
1803. The dominant characteristic of 
this school of painting was sincerity and 
freshness of outlook. If Eng. painting 
owes loss to him in the new naturalistic 
and imjircHsionist interpretation ol fami- 
liar nature than to Constable and 'I'lirncr, 
there arc beauty and lucauiug m hia work, 
and more of imetic quality in it than in ids 
master, Hobbema, whose tra<litjons he 
carried on, however uncoriscioiLsly, m Eng- 
land. Associated with Cromo arc tlie 
younger Orome (1704-1 8-12), John Cot- 
man (1782-1842), James Stark (1791- 
1859), George Vincent (179(i-lH36), and 
John Lad broke (1803-79). Cf these. 
Ootman is especially noteworthy for his 
influence in the development <»f the iu*t of 
water-colour painting in England, his 
work in this medium being Hiipplcmcnted 
by a j^oup of contemporary Eng. artists 
including John Robert Cozens (1752-87), 
Thomas Girtin (1775-1802), Copley Field- 
ing (1787-1855) — in marine stuilies — 
Samuel Prout (1783-1852) — in arcliitcM.*- 
turai work — and David Cox (1793-1859), 
the group lieing fan. m as ‘the Eug. 
School ’ and attaining a world liuporUnec 
in the work of Turner. In the strange 
visioiLS of the ‘ otlier world ’ of Blake 
(1757-1827), we have an original vein of 
imaginative art, and so inimitable to 
make him the great jiictorial mystic ol 
the world. Though in form he is olton 
grotesque the reverse of naturalistic, even 
to inaccuracy of outline as in his picture ol 
the Resurrection, he is the first of Eng. poet 
painters. Of the same great period of E.A., 
striking an eciually distinctive note, are 
Gillray (1767-1815), and Rowlandson 
(17.56-1827), e^iricaturists of riirtuners and 
ciiatoms, whoso tradition was earned on 
by Orulkshank (1792-1878). In portrait 
painting Reynolds Is the Eng. ela^tsie 
He had a wide kiiowUvlge of It. paint mg, 
and from the work ol Cre.spi and otheis 
he no doubt formulated lus maxim that 
‘ it is not the eye, but the mind which 
the painter of genius desires to addrois.' 
Hence ho painted his .sitter.s not in fa»siiion- 
ablo dresses, as being ‘ too partie.iilnr and 
individual,’ but lu non-committal cos- 
tume • thus his portrait of Mrs. iSiddons is 
in some ways rcniiriiseent ot Michel- 
angelo’s ‘ Isaiah.’ Besides Ueynoids, the 
great names in E. A. are tho.se ot Romney 
(1734-1802), John lloppner (17,58-1810), 
and Sir Thomas Lawrencti (1769-18.30), 
whose brilliant work marks an epoch m 
£. A. and the close ol the artiticial Lrndi- 1 
tion* Otber nanie^s ot thus period iiii 
portant In K. A. are those of Sir l>a.vul 
Wilkie ( 1785-1 vS41) and Williara Etty 
(1787-1849). both popular geiu-e painters. 
Mention must also be made of Williajn 
’ Northcote (1746-1831) and John Opie 
(1761-1807), both of whom painted 
historical pictures in tlic grand manner 
which was the vogue in the early nine- 
teenth century, 'niomas IStothurd (1755- 
1834) ill the illuetratlon ot the novels ot 


Fielding, Richardson, Steme and Smollett 
initiated a revolution In book illustration 
which was later to develop into one of the 
ino.^st striking art movements of the cen- 
tury. 

Eng. painting during tlie second half of 
the niiieteentlj century was dominated by 
the Pre-Raphaelite Movement, named 
from the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
which was formed in 1848 by Rosse.iti 
(1828-82), Holman Hunt (1827-1910), and 
Millais (1829-1896). Other artists later 
joined the Brotherhood while from the 
start Ford Madox Brown (1821-93) wmjs 
assoc iated witJi it. (-See Phe-Raphahlitk 
BitoriiKiuiooD.) The aim of tlie move- 
ment was tt rejvolt from the ‘ grand style ’ 
uud a return to simplicity and aecmacy 
of observation. At iiixt ridiculed, the 
style of tlie Pre-Raphaelites product'd a 
host of popular imitators, and later a 
‘ Kec'ond ’ movement started iii which 
among lyaiiitcr.-i the names of Sir Edward 
Bnrm-Joncs (J 833-98) and Waiter Crane 
(1846-J91.5) may be mentioned. Millais 
later in lite became a prominent figure in 
tlic academic art of the day. <i. F Watts 
(1817 -1904), whose paintings expressed 
the moral fervour of ins ideas, \va.s also 
accounted one of llie foremost jiaintors of 
his day. He was also a notable portrait- 
painter. Alfred fcStev’^ens (1818-7.5), known 
in his lifetime more as n sculptor and 
designer, is now also recognised as a 
painter of importance. Witli Millais and 
ills imitators painting was degenerating 
into a method of story-telling. In pro- 
noiiiu ed reaction to this came the work of 
James McNeill Whistler (18.14-1903). an 
Amer.-born artist vvliu brougiit to Eng- 
land the intUiene*; of the Ir. impression- 
ists. His own work with its emphasis on 
form, colour, aud tone allected the course 
of Eng. painting. Eng. Iinpressionisin, 
deriving from Constable aud Turner as 
muc h as from Fr. artists, found expressiou 
in the work of the members of the New 
Eng. Art Chib, founded in 1886. Wilson 
.btecr (1860-1942), Sir George Clausen 
C1S52-1944) and Sir Charlas Holmes 
U 868-1936) are three among Uio many 
notable names in tliis eouuection. They 
are celebrated particularly for their land- 
scape work, while among portrait painters 
John Sfirgent (1856-1925), an Arncr. who 
painted in England, and a rumaniic Im- 
preSvSiouist, combined psyeljological pene- 
tration with considerable U‘clmicat skill. 
Also under the heading of Iniprea'-ionism 
may be classed the work of two other 
distinguished painters — WaltAjp Siokert 
(I86U-19 42) and Augustus John. John 
iR a grent romantic artist who m his lator 
work has been inllueneod by the Fr. Post- 
Imprcs.sionlsts, Secuiat and CCzanne. 
The lirst Post-Impressionist exhibition in 
England was held in 1910. The classical 
ideal ol the I'ost-lmpresalouisLs in de- 
picting the relation ot forms in a structural 
sense became part of tlie achievement of 
the major Eng. artists of the tw’entleUi 
century of whom Duncan Gram is a 
foremost example, lu particular, the 
now style was pnw.sod into the service of 
Uiose painters who wished to express their 
I experience gained in the First W'orld W'ar, 
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C. R. W. NoTlnson, William Roberts, 
Henry Lamb, Stanley Spencer, Eric Ken- 
nington, and the brothers Paul and John 
Nash were not aatisfled with representa- 
tional art, whether romantic or naturaliatlc 
but were intent on using their consider- 
able descriptive powers to portray their 
moral apprehension of life. Wyndham 
Lewis was one of the few Eng. artists to 
be directly affected by the Cubist move- 
ment into which Post-lmpressioniam on 
the Continent developed. Many of Paul 
Nash’s formal, structural paintings also 
show Cubist influence. Ho was the moving 
spirit among a number of artists who in 
1933 formed theinselvos into a group, 
named ‘ Unit One/ with the aim of making 
design as a ‘ structural pursuit ’ and im- 
agination the keynote of Eng. painting. 
The years between the two World Wars 
produced a flourishing display of talent 
among Eng. artists, a development which 
the Second World War has enhanced 
rather than diminished. Apart from the 
artists mentioned above, there are 
numerous painters whoso work has influ- 
enced tiie trend of modern Eng. art, and 
who deserve more detailed reference than 
can he given hero. Ajnong them are 
Charles CX>ndep, Henry 'J'onks, Ch.arlos 
Shannon, Charles Ricketts, tilyn l^hilpott. 
Sir Frank Brangwyn, J. B. Yeats, Sir W. 
Nicholson, Sir W. Rothensteln, Sir Wil- 
liam Orpen, Sir Alfred Munnings, Mark 
Oertler, James Gimn, Dame Laura 
Knight, and of a newer generation Graham 
Sutherland, Matthew Smith, John Piper, 
and Victor Pasmore, 

Enf/liah Architecture . — Tlic change from 
the Gothic period to the Henuissanco 
began In England in the opening years of 
the sixteenth century, the transition being 
gradual from Perpendicular Gothic, 
through Tudor and Jacobean Renaissance 
styles, to the developed work of Inigo 
Jones and Wren. Even famous buildings, 
however, show the old in conflict with the 
nefi^ ; e.g. Ifonry VII, 's Chapel In West- 
minst<?r Abbey is tiie lirst building in 
Pwenalssancc style, i>ut its vaulting is 
essentially Eng. Ilumpton Court, the 
earliest large building in the new style, 
owes its decorative detail to It. workmen, 
but the fabric to Eng. Half-timbered 
houses w'ere greatly favoured In Eng. 
architecture, and the great number of 
those surviving w’ero built in Elizabeth’s 
reign. The houses of the nobility, how- 
ever, were less Eng. in tradition, being 
built in a chaos of styles to suit the whim 
of the owner, and many owo their orna- 
mentation to Flemings and Gers., e.g. 
Longloat, Kuole Hall, and Hatfield 
House — all of which arc none the less lino 
and picturesque buildings. Renaissance 
architecture in England uKsumes definite 
shape with Inigo Jones, some of wdiose 
finest work is to be seen in the old Royal 
Palace of Whitehall, the Queen’s House 
in Greenwich Tlospital and St. Paul’s 
Church, Covent Garden. Sir Christopher 
Wren caiTied on the work of Inigo Jones 
not only at Greenwich but also at Hamp- 
ton Court, adapting tjie style introduced 
by Inigo Jones to Eng. taste and require- 
ments. Wren was also responsible for a 


large number of city churches, notably St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook ; St. Bride’s. Fleet 
Stteot ; and Bow Church, Cheapside — 
winch foreshadow his masterpiece, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Other names in Eng. 
architecture are John Vanbrugh (or 
Vanbm'gh) (lHb4-]726), the architect of 
Blenheim Palace and Castle Howard ; 
W’lilinm Kent (1684-1748), famous for 
the Horse Guards, Wldtehall ; Janies 
Gibbs (1682-17r>4), architect of St. 
Martln’s-in-tho-Fiolda and St Mary-Ie- 
Strand; George Dance (1698-1768), the 
builder of the Mansion House ; and George 
Dauoo the yoimger, who built the old 
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TIIK NAVE or HT. PAlJl/S CATHEDRAL, 
LONDON (wren) 

The painling shown is a copy of Holman Hunt’s 
‘ Tlip Liyht of the World ’ 


Newgate Prison. The oM cltussio style of 
architeotAiro was disappearing In George 
III.’s reign when Somerset House was 
built by Sir William Chambers (1726-96). 
At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury urban arehitccturo whs given a new 
impetus at tho liands of John Nosh (1762- 
1835), wlio developed the Regency style. 
He is remembered partlijularly for the 
original design of Regent’s Street, London 
(1813) and for tlio surroufiding buildings 
of Regent’s Park (1821 )« Tho Gotmo 
Revival which followed is associated with 
the name of Augustus P^n (1812-52), 
who designed a number of churches in 
medieval style and waa the author of the 
True PrinHples of OoiMc Architecture 
(1841) Notable London buildings of the 
period in Gothic stylo are tho Houses of 
Parliament by 8lr Charles Barry (1796- 
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I860), St Pancraa Railway Station by John Burnet, Sir Aston Webb, R. Atkln- 
Sir George Gilbert Scott (1810-77), the son, W. J. Tapper, Ernest Newton, A. R. 
Law ConrtS' by G E. Street (1824-81), Powys, Beresford Pite, Lionel Pearson, 
and the Natural Hist. Museum by Alfred E. Maiife, H. P. Adams are among the 
Waterhouse (1830-ll)0r>). The Classical many ai-chiteots who liave contributed 
stylo of architecture was not, however, notable buildings to the architectural 
eclipsed. The so-called ‘ Battle of the record of the century. The destruction 
Styles * resulted in the use of Gothic style caused by air attack during the Second 
mainly for eccl(?s. buildings and Classical World War ha.s given an opportunity for 
style mainly for public and municipal replanning and rebuilding, and in this 
buildings. The distinction was not, how- c<mnoction mention must be made of Sir 
ever, rigid, and the major architects of I'atrick Abercrombie, 
the day did not of course restrict them- English Sculpture after the liennissance. 
selves to one stylo or the other. The — ^The conventional Gothic style in England 
London Royal Exchange built In 1842 by under the iniiuence of such Its. £is Torn* 
Sir W. Tito (1798-1873), The Trfiasury giano developed lightness and natnral- 
Buildings in Whitehall built in 1846 by ness, as instanced by the tomb of 
Sir Charles Barry, and Eustoii Railway Henry V'!!. in Westminster Abbey. The 
Station G 84 7) by Philip Hard wioke (3 792- Chapel of St. John the Evangelist to Sir 
1870) may be mentioned as lu'omlnent Francis Vane, also in tlie Abbey, shows 
buildings In Classical style. Otber dis- strongly the Continental iniiuence. Tlds 
iingulsiicd architects of tlic nineteenth work has been attributed to Nicholas 
century w'ere Deciimis Burton (1800-81), Stone (1586-1647), tlic lirst really notable 
C. R. Cockerell (1788-1863), W. Butter- Eng. sculptor. The monument to Sir 
field (1814-1900), G. F. Bodloy (1827- George Holies in Westminster Abbey Is, 
1907), Philip Webb G831-1915), J. L. however, authentic, ns is also the statue 
Pearson (1817-97), tho designer of Truro of Donne in St. Paul’s CJathedral. These 
Cathedral, J. F. Bentley (1839-1902), the monuments show that Stone’s treatment, 
designer of the Rom. Catholic (Jathedral if somewhat heavy, was essentially classic, 
of Westminster in Byzantine stylo, and Caius Gabriel Cibber, father of Colley 
Sir Arthur Blornfleld (1829-99). Out- Cibber, and a pupil of Stone, was the 
standing buildings twcritletli ccmi- sculptor of the fountains and temples of 

tury are Liverpool Cathedral begun in f’hatsworth, the famous borne of tho 
1903 from the design by Sir Giles Gilbert Devonshire family. Of tho Rcnalssaneo 
Scott and tho County Hall, WestmirLster, period too, was Grinling Gibbons (1648- 
dosigned by Ralph Knott (1878-1929). 1720), om? of the great names In Eng. 
Liverpool Cathedral, a bold, finely con- M ulpturo, though perhaps better known 
ceived work, is interpretative of Gothic for his inimitable wood carving. His 
style without, however, being an Imitation figure work is exemplified in St. Paul’s 
in the manner of the preceding century. Cathedral and otlier London ehurclu's, 
Although not erected In England, one of uhilo the statiuj of .Jamcfl II. in St. 
the finest architectural works of the pre- .lames’s Park is one' of his best bronzes, 
sent day may bo mentioned here as being Francis Bird (1667-1731) followed the 
the work of Eng. architects — ^the Viceroy’s ornate decorative style of Cibber, as In his 
House and CJov. buildings at New Delhi <-tatue of Queen Anno in St. I'aiil’s Church- 
designed by Sir Edwdn Lutyens and tlio vard : but by the beginning of the nine- 
Sccrotariat building also at New Delhi teenth century this style hud yielded to 
designed by Sir Herbert Baker. Lutveiis psendo-Gk. purity and achieved little else 
(1869-1944) dominated Eng. architecture but cold formalism. No sculptor of dis- 
in tho present century. He was also tinction emoiw*^ iu this period, though 
responsible for many country lioUf>cs JohnFlaxmnn(17.'>5-]S26),thescnlptor 
which added grcatljGo the prestige of Eng. of tho Mansfield monument in West- 
domestic orcliiteetiire. For dwelling- minster Abbey, Sir Francis I'hantrey 
houses tlie Tudor and Georgian styles (1781—1842), and .Toseph Nolleki us, who 
have been revived, while Classic and executed many good busts, were all well- 
Renalssancc style <’nntinncs to bo eni- known. Another gnvit figure in Eng. 
ployed for public buildings. Steel frame sculpture is Alfred Steviuis (1818-75), 
eopstruction haa resulted iu many build- some of whose work is not inferior to 
ings most eharaoleristic of tho twentieth that of Brunelleschi. His outstanding 
eentur>'. Example^ are tho Port of achievement is th(' Puke of Wellington's 
London Authority Building designed by monument in «t. Paul’s Cathedral, but 
Sir B. Cooper ami completed in 1922 ; his decorative work in Dorchester House 
imperial Chcinicnl House, Loudon, bv (now razed) was aPo brilliant, especially 
Sir F. Baines ; Bush House, Aldwych. tho magnificent fireplace in tho dining- 
London, by Heltnle, Corbett, and Hnr- room, with its stooping figures of two 
risoin the Ounnrd Building, Liverpool, females in support. 

bv Wlllink and Thieknesse ; and the Eng. sculpture of the twentieth century 
Gillette Factor V, Islcworth, by Sir has been inllueiieed by the two groat Fr. 
Banister Fletcher. With the growth of sculptors, Rodin and Maillol. Their in- 
largo provincial tna. civic urchitecture is fliience is seen particularly in the two 
pe^aps tho most distinctive sphere of most distinguished of Eng. sculptors, 
modern architecture. Cardiff, Swansea, Jacob Epstein and Frank Dobson. Both 
and other tns. now have civic centres these sculptort excel In portraiture, but 
which must find a place in any account of Epstein, who ranks as one of tho greatest 

E resent-day architecture. In addition of Eng. sculptors, is also known for his 
> the arehttocts alre^y mentioned, Sir large allegorical stone figures. A school 
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of niotlcrn sculpture devoted to the hand- 
Jiuff of abstract form has os (ts leading; ex> 
pouent Henry Moore, and with him may 
he associated Barbara, llepworth, John 
Skeapinir, particularly in his early work, 
and Rieliard Bedford. Modern architec- 
ture gives less opportunity for the sculp- 
tor than in former tinu^s. All tlm more 
outstanding therefor© are the tlgnres by 
Epstein and Eric Gill adorning the London 
Transport Ottices In Wtistminst-er and 
Broadcasting House, Loudon, respec- 
tively, Eric Kennington is also noted for 
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his orcliitectnral s<-nlptnro. Margtierltc 
MIhvard will l)c reinciubered for her por- 
traiture, particiilarlv, a series of heads 
represent I rig racial typos, while mention 
should also be made of W. G. Himmonds, 

G. Bayes. G. Leduard, Alan Dnrst, 
Maurice? Lambert, Sargent dagger, the 
sculptor of the Art jilt ry Monument, 
Hyde Park (^Jorner, London, Sir Alfred 
Gilbert, Charles Wheeler, and Sir W. Reid 
Dick. 

Biblinoravhy. — G. H. Shepherd, His- 
tory of the British School of Pamtin{f, 1881 ; 
S. and R. Redgreave, A Century of 
British Painting, 1866, lt)48 ; T. Borenhis 
and E. W’. Tristr.mi, Cnnhsh Medieml 
Painting, 1927 : i*. H. L'nmily, Bnglish 
Art in the Bightenith (levhmf, 1928 ; T. K. 
WeJliy, The Victorian Bnnuiniics, 1929 : 

H. C. Baker and W'. G. Constable, Hnghsh 
Painting of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, HKIO ; Charles Johnson, Bnglish 
Painting from the Seventh Century to the 
Present /fay, 1982 ; VV. Rothenstcin, An 
introduction to English Patniing, 1933 ; 
K, H. Wileiiskiv English Painting, 1933 ; 

B. Denvir, Modern British I*ninting, 1919. 

C. Marriott. Modern English Architec- 

ture, 1924 ; Sir B. Fletcher, A History of 
Architecture, ISth ed.. 1946; T D. 
Atkinson , Style m English Architec- 

ture, 1948 ; J. Lees-Milne. The Age of 


Adam, 1948 ; D. Pilcher, The Hegertcy 
Style, 1948. 

English Association, formed In 1907 to ' 
enlist the support of all those interested 
in Eng. language and litoratnre. Its aims 
are to promote the recognition of Eng. as 
an essential element in the national educa- 
tion, and to discuss the various int'thods of 
teaching Eng. Membership is open to 
all and there arc numerous branches in 
the Em])irc. London otllce : 3, Cromwell 
Rd.. S.W. 

English Bazar, or AngrezAbad, the prln. 
tn. of Malda, in the Raishabl div. of E. 
Bengal and Assam, India. Tn 1770 a 
eoimnerelal residency was ©stab. bore. 
Pop. 14.000. 

English Channel (Fr. La MnneJie, the 
sleeve), tho sea between England and 
Franco. Its length is about 350 m., and 
the grt^atest breadth het\voeii Ushant 
and tho 8ciUy Isles is about 100 in. The 
average depth Is from 20 to 30 fathoms, 
reaching 60 fathoms at tho entrance to 
the Strait of Dover and as much as 91 
fathoms at Hurds Deep. Tho tides are 
peculiar, parts of the Eng. coast having a. 
double tido, tho effect generally being to 
cause higher tides on the Fr. coast f42 ft. 
at St. Germain) than on tho Eng. coast 
(7 ft. at Portland). VV. winds are tho 
most prevalent, gales occurring chiefly 
lK*tiveen Oct. anci Jan., and fogs are 
common throughout tho year. See also 
Ohvnnel Tunnkl. 

English Church Union, .see CiiURCil 
Umov (Kyr,Li»n). 

English History. The hist, of Piiigland 
begins with the landing ol the Jntes on 
the is. of Thanet, and tho Hcttlemorit of 
that tribe in the S.E. corner of tho is. 
That the Eng. were unknown to the 
Britons and wt^re simply f-alled in to beat 
hark tho attacks N. tribes on the 

weakened and eiferninato trilajs of t)i(j S., 
is a theory that cannot well at the present 
time bo held. Tho ollicial Rom. position 
of tho (^ount of the Saxon .shore points 
definitely to the fact tliat the Roms, 
had sulb'red from the depredations of 
those tribes, on the outlook continually 
for land to plunder. Now In 449 they 
came not to plunder hut to settle. From 
their N. Grr. homes they swooped down 
upon a Britain which they knew to be 
defenceless, and determined to make it 
their lioine. The Eng. wore compoHort of 
tlirce tribes, the Angles, the Saxons, and 
the Jutes; and so thoroughly was the 
settlement made in Britain, that one at 
least of tlu'.so tribes (tho Angles) dis- 
appears entirely from Germany. Gener- 
ally sjioaking, wo may say that tho Eng. 
conquest occupied roughly 150 yenrs, wa« 
niihk‘Hs in its severity, and, was to a large 
extimt a conquest of extermination. The 
Britons were driven gradually to the mts. 
of the VV., and tho Eiig., assuming tho 
position of conquerors, called them the 
foreigners, a name preserved at tho present 
time in the name Wclsdi. The chief 
settlements were : tho Anglos in North- 
umbria (Bemida and Dcira) and tho E. 
dists. of England, N. of the Thames : tho 
Saxons. S. of tho Thames and extending 
for some time, at least, up the valley of 
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tbe Sevorn ; the Jutes only in Kent, with 
a BUiall settlement in the Isle of Wight. 
The theory that the conquest was duo to 
the inability of the Jiritons to hold their 
own against the fresh vigour of tlie Kng. 
is true only when judged in the light t hat 
the Eng. did ultimately conquer the 
country, but to hold as a corollary of this 
that the Britons were weak, effeminate, 
and easily overi)owered is not cori*ect. 
The crmqucsb occupied ir»0 ycwirs ; we 
have rcc.ords of many battles slowly con- 
tested, and we liavo evidence that the 
Britons hi the W. were able to hold the 
8axony at hay for some considcrahle lime. 
We have little e\ idence ot the interming- 
ling of the races, although certainly a 
greater intenningling took place tliaii has 
been commonly recognised. At tlie end 
of the sixth century we can divide Britain 
into the lollowing large divs : Northmn- 
bna., Mi'i'cia. E. Anghd. Keiil, and Wessex, 
with the Jh'it. kingdoms of .Strathely<ie, 
N. Wales, ami W. Wales. Obviously, a 
oxmstanb struggle went on betnocii North- 
umbria and Strathclyde, IVIcrcia ami N. 
Wales, and Wessex and W. Wales. < »f the 
actual hist, ot the Eng. conqucist \\<‘ know 
little. Tlie Anato-Saxon C/ironicIr, upon 
which we depend lor so much of our in- 
formation, was not comineueed until the 
end of the ninth, The heathen 

Eng. Irihes, before the eml of the sixlh 
century, left little evidence of Ihcir work 
in Britain, ami it is oiilv after the convei- 
sioii to (Jhrisliaiiity, carried out in the S. 
principally by Augustine (oH7), and in tlie 
N. by the (.’eltie Obnrch, whose <ipostle. St. 
Aidan, did so much, that England’s iii&t. 
assumes clearer outlmes. England was 
not easily converted, and the kings of 
Kent ami NorUiumliria were for a long 
time opposed by the lieutlion king of 
Mercia. Wessex drops out of the struggle 
for some lime, lieing (K-cupicd by internal 
(piamds. It is impossible to follow hero 
in any detail the <'onst.ajit struggles of 
Mercia, Northumbria, and later Wessex 
for supremacy. "J’lie heathen king, Peiida, 
made the heaviness of his hand felt in the 
N., only to bo imally overthrown at Win- 
waod (dal). For a time the king of 
Northiiiiihria became the hretwalda., that 
is, the overlord ot Britain, a title purely 
nominal and carrying with It little, if any, 
authority. In tiUt was held the Synod of 
Whitby, whicli tmally settled that, tlie 
Eng. Church should follow the rule of 
Home and not of Iona. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards 'I'heodore of Tarsus 
bewune Arclibishop of Cante.rhury, and 
by his judicioiLs organisat.ion of the 
church as a national chundi, he did mueh 
to pave the way for an ultimate amalga- 
mation of the Eng. tribes into an Eiig. 
nation, in the ineaiitime, the powiT of 
Northumbria had w'aiied, the battle of 
Nechtartsmere hud led to t he annihilation 
of the Norbhiimhpian armies, and Mereia 
under tier kings, Ethel hahl and Ofla. 
sprang into the foremost position. Under 
Offa England then took some part in 
the ooimells of Euroiie. The Emperor, 
Oharlea tbe Great, recognised Offa as the 
king of England, and tliere began to bo 
fairly constant inUjrcourso between Eng- 


land and the Continent. Offa is also said 
to have built the Great Dyke which pro- 
tected Mercia from the attacks of the 
Welsh. With the death of Offa, however, 
ciame the overthrow of Mercia, and Wessex 
assumed the liegemony. Egbert of VVes- 
sex may be regarded practically as the 
first real overlord of England. In turn 
he conquered or forced to suhmissjon all 
the groat kingdoms, and by 82.> we may 
say that ho had at hiast laid the founda- 
tions ol a united England. 

Tlie century which fcilhiwcil was of vast 
importance to England, since, during the 
lattCT half of this century, we get the be- 
ginuing of the invasions of tlie Danes, 
who liad already aprieaTcd on these shores 
before the death of Egbert. Thej* had 
been known even ht'fore then ; they liad 
probably been a source of danger to the 
Homs., but now they came in greater 
nimibers, content at first to plunflcr and 
retire, but later coming over deliiiitely 
with a desire to -.(dtle in the conntry. Tliey 
conquered Northumbria and E. Anglia 
before they actually attacked Wessex. The 
early life of Alfred the Great iq.v.) was 
taken up in lighting against this enemy, 
and this was his lirsL task as king. But 
Alfred realised that it was iniiiossihle to 
drive them out entirely, and after the 
treaty of Wodinore (878; ho divided Eng- 
land up into \\'e'*sex and the Danelaw, 
and gave that jiortion of England, N. an<l 
W. of Watling Street, to the Danes, on 
eoiidition of tJieir adopting (Jhristianitv. 
Hut he also adoptod the only real means of 
preventing fresh ineursioiis by the Danes. 
He bnilt a fleet which guarded the Channel 
and the E. coast, and which succeeded in 
defeating the Danes before they were able 
to land. By these means Alfred suc- 
ceeded in keeping peace in the land during 
the greater part of his reign, and he was 
thus able to carry out a great number of 
lU'cessary reforms. But l)eforo the end 
oi his reign the attacks of the Danes had 
ugam commenced and were continued 
during the reign of Edward the Elder, 
who succeeded in e.sta.bli'^hing his suiireni- 
aey over the Danelaw, and who, in 1)21, 
was recognised as the overlord of the 
whole of England, and was acknowledged 
hy the Scots and the W elsh. The out- 
standing name m the period which fol- 
low’cd is that of St. DimstJiii, who iiillu- 
eneed the poliev tluriiig the succeeding 
reign. Hiinsolf an Englishman, he recog- 
nised that it was essential b»r the two 
races. Eng. and Daiu', to work together, 
and although he was held by the Eng. to 
(avour the Danes too imicli, nevertheless, 
his wmrk was well dftue and a recognition 
of the only practical poliev. Jn 978 suc- 
ceeded Ethelred the Bedoless (Unready), 
and during his reign tlie Dan. troubles 
began again. Time after time the coun- 
try was invaded, hut Ethelred, by moans 
of large levies ot Danegeld (7.»-), bought 
off the iiivo/ders for a time, but they 
returned only too ready to gain more 
money so enjuly, and finally in 1002 
Ethelred cau^i#id the massacre of the 
Danes winch called down on him the ven- 
geance of Sweyn, luid which led to the rule, 
from 1016 to 1042, of the Dan. kings. 
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Ethelred flod Into exile in Normandy, 
an exile which had a groat effect upon 
the ultimate hist, of England. 

Canute, the first and the best of the 
Dan. kings, ruled wisely and well. His 
great scheme wivs the foundation of a N. 
empire w'hich should have England as Its 
centre ; and although be did not succeed 
In estfiblishing a permanent empire, he 
ruled England sternly but well and as a 
national king. His two sons, Harold and 
Harthacnut, are notorious, principally for 
their evil lives, and in 1042, on the 
death of Hartbacmit, tho old Saxon 
dynasty was restored in the person of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, the son of Ethelred 
the Redeless. St. Edward tho Confessor 
(q.v,) was more fitted to bo priest than 
king, and during Ms reign the power lay 
In the hands of God^vlu, earl of Wessex, 
and later of his sou Harold. Edward was 
largely Norman by training, and the 
Normans were Influential at his coxirt. 
Finally, Wm., duke of Normandy, de- 
clared that Edward had promised him tho 
crown, and forced Harold — a chance 
visitor — to swear an oath to help him 
to obtain it. Harold did so, but on tho 
death of Edward he was elected king by 
tho wltan, and took up arms in the de- 
fence of the kingdom. His brother, 
Tostig, deprived of Ills earldom of North- 
umbria, invaded England and fought, to- 
gether with Harold of Norway, against 
Harold of England, at Stamford Bridge. 
Tho latter was victorious, and turned with 
his men S. to confront the Normans who 
had landed in the S. In Oct. 1066 was 
fought the battle of HavStIngs, and on 
Dec. 25 of the same year Wm. ^vas crowned 
king of England, elected by the witan in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The Norman Conquest was the begin- 
ning of tho fliial pro<!C.ss in the welding of 
the Eng. nation into one eoiupaet body. 
The en<l was still a long way off. Wm. 
brought in Ms train iuimcrou.s Normans, 
all of whom had to be rewarded by tho 
king with Saxon hinds. Thcj Saxons, 
therefore, sank to the liottom of the .social 
scale, and for long there wan no attempt 
nuule at tho fiLsion of the races. Win. 
was occupied for long with the completion 
of the conquest of England, and when 
this had been done he turned his attention 
to the gov. of the country. He was not 
only a great warrior, but also a great 
king. He realised the dltlicultios of a 
sovereign with a compIcteneH.s that was 
only possible in a man wlio was both king 
and feudal vassal. He saw also tho 
limitations of feudalism on the Coutinent, 
and ho determined to remedy, os far as 

g osslble, these defects. There were to 
0 no more great earls who could on 
occasion adopt regal style. Tho estates 
of his followers wore scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
Further, by the Oath of yalisbury, all 
tenants had to^sweor allegiance directly 
to the king, and finally tho Domesday 
survey h/.v.) afforded him an unprece- 
dented body of information, which made 
his grip on tho country firmer and more 
easily maintained. Hef ruled with a hand 
of iron, but the heayiness of his hand was 


felt by Norman noble and Saxon serf alike. 
The fusion of Norman and Saxon would 
have come at a mtich earlier period but for 
tho possession of Normandy by the Eng. 
kings. This naturally retarded tho pro- 
cess. When Wm. died a dispute arose 
concerning the succession, but Normandy 
had been left to Robert (the eldest son), 
and England to Wm. Rufus. Constant 
quarrelling took place, and finally Robert 
handed over Normandy to Wm. as a pledge 
for a sufficient sum of money to go on 
crusade, and a promise that whichever of 
the tw'o died first tho survivor should suc- 
ceed to both dominions (England and Nor- 
mandy). Unfortunately, during Robert's 
absence, Wm. died, and tho throne was 
seized by Henry I. (1100). In 1101 
Robert returned from crusading and in- 
vaded England, but was repulsed, and in 
1106 Henry crossed over to Normandy 
and defeated and took prisoner Robert 
at tho battle of Tinchebrai. During the 
rest of his life Robert remained tho 
forced guest of his brother. Henry I. was 
the first of the Norman kings to encourage 
tho fusion of the races, he himself married 
a Saxou wife, and in this way did much to 
ensure the popularity of his houso. Ho 
ruled sternly but wi.sely, and the wisdom 
of his policy was seen in the help which ho 
received from liis Saxou subjects In put- 
ting down tho revolt of the barons of tho 
W. In 1120 his only sou Wm. was 
drowned In tho wreck of the White Ship, 
and tho greater part of the rest of Henry's 
life was taken up in the attempt to get his 
daughter Maud recognised os tho heir to 
tho throne. Previous to his death la 
1135, ho coerced tho barons into proini-ses 
to recognise Maud, but they disliked tho 
idea of being ruled by a woman, and 
further dreaded the power which such 
recognition would gftc to the husband of 
Maud. GcofTrev of Anjou. Finally, when 
Henry died tho barons elected as king 
Stephen of Blois, whose only claims to tho 
throne were that ho was tho grandson of 
Wm. I., and that lie was a brave but com- 
plaisant aiifl e.isily pleased warrior. 

With the accession of Stephen, in 1135, 
Civil war broke out and continued prac- 
titjally during the whole of Ms rei^. Tho 
barons were able to exercise their power 
unchecked and tho people, crushed bo- 
twceii tlio forces of tho king and of Queen 
Maud, also found themselves oppressed 
oven more terribly by the barons. But 
these events taught England definitely 
that tho powtT of a strong if tsu’aunous 
king was less to he dreaded than the power 
of an unchecked baronage. Finally, in 
1153, tho treaty of Wallingford was 
signed bv Stephen and Henry, son ot 
Hand. By tho terms Of this treaty, 
Stephen was to reign until his death, when 
he was to bo succeodOd by Henry. 
Henry 11. was one of the greatest kings of 
England. Ho ruled not, only England, 
but Normandy, Maine, Ahjou, Touralno, 
and Aquitaine. Ho wai acknowledged 
overlord of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales ; 
ho pra<;tIoally ruled Britahny — ^In feust his 
dominions may bo regarded as stretching 
from the Pyrenees to the Orkneys. Ho 
destroyed tho power of tho baronage, and 
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by judlcloufl reforms he obtained the sup- 
port of the people, but ho failed when he 
attacked the church. The point at which 
ho had been aiming, the subordination of 
ecclea. law to the crown, failed wlien it 
had almost succeeded, by the murder of 
Becket In 1170. During his reign, 
Strongbow (Richard de Clare, earl of 
Pembroke, d. 1176) crossed over into 
Ireland and began the conquest of that 
country. The latter part of Henry II.’s 


succeeded by John. That the succession 
question was still in a state of chaos is 
obvious from an oxanil nation of the suc- 
cessions during the Norman and early 
Angevin dynasties. In only one instance 
had the heir by right of primogenlturo 
succeeded. John now succeeded to the 
throne which would according to modern 
practice have been occupied by his 
nephew Arthur. His succession was 
regarded as in no vi'ay extraordinary, and 



EXTRACTS FROM TlfU GREAT CHARTER 
A translaiion of the Latin 

John by the Grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy and Aqnitaiti, 
and Earl of Anjou : 

To the Archbishops. TUsbops, Abbots, Karls. Barons, Justirianes of the Forests, Sheriffs, Governors, 
Ofheers, and to all Bailiffs and other his taithtul Subjects, Greeting. 

No Freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned or dissciss’d, or oiit-law’d or banish’d or any wavs dis- 
troved, nor will we pass upon him, or commit him to prison, unless by the legal judgment of his Peers, 
or bv the law of the Laud. 

Given under our h.and, in the Presence of the Witnesses above-named, and many others, m the 
Meadow, called Kurimngmcde, between Windclesou' and Stancs the 15th IXiy ol June, in the xyth year 
of our Reign. 


reign was darkened by quarrels with hi.s 
flon. His eldest son had died virtiinlly 
lighting against him ; Richard was a 
source of constant trouble, whilst .Tohn, 
the darling of his old ago, was untrust- 
worthy and Judas like. The last da>.s of 
the king were parsed in ono long struggle 
with his arch enemy, Pliilip Augii.stiis of 
France, and his soas, and In 1189, after 
being compelled to give in, he died. 

Ho was succeeded bv hla son Richard, 
who, however, spent the greater part of 
his time out of England, either on orusade 
or In France, during which time his 
brother John plotted against him, at- 
tempting, dnolLy, to keep Richard In 
captivity in Austria. Even when John's 
treachery was obvious to the king, It was 
forgiven. Richard died In 1199 and was 

E.E. 5 


was generally accepted. The disappear- 
ance of Arthur, and the generally ex- 
pressed belief that he had been murdered 
roused hostility to the king : nor did his 
manner of ruling, nor yet his open im- 
morality, tend to make him more popular. 
Ho had energy which ho did iirt use and 
ability and Intelligence which he mis- 
applied. The early years of his reign were 
occupied in a struggle for the Fr. po&ses- 
slons. For a long time it had been the 
unhidden ambition of Philip Augustus to 
win back those portions of France which 
were still held ^ the Eng. He had 
strurcled against Henry II. and Richard I., 
but his opportunity came when John, un- 
popular throughout the whole of his do- 
minions, sncceedcd. In 1204 the Ch&teau- 
Qalllard waa lost, and Normandy passed 

M* 
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Into the hand!? of the Fr. John by no 
means gave np hope, and struggled con- 
stantly against the Fr., forming league 
after league. He, however, soon found 
himself in ilitflculties at home. In 1 205 the 
barons refused to tight for the recovery of 
Normandy ; in the following year, in spite 
of the violent opposition of JoJin, Stephen 
jjaiigton was appointed arehbishop of 
Canterbury. John rt'fused to recognise 
him, and in 1208 England was laid under 
an interdict and later' the king cxeom- 
mnnieated. During this period John had 
alienated the aympatliies of the barons 
and of the people. Gradually ho f.aw 
liimself beset on every side ; France 
threatened the barons negotiated, the 
ehnreh thundered. He turned for sup- 
T)ort to the strongest power, and beeame 
the vaxssal of the pope. England was to 
he held in fee from tlie papacy. This 
■was the llnal blow to the barons. Led 
bv the ohureh, they banded themselves 
together under Stephen Langtou, and re- 
solved to force the king to issue a charter 
which would safeguard their liberties. 
After a struggle John found that he mii.-^t 
surrender, and at lliuin> medo, on June 15, 
1215, he signed the Great Chart (‘r (Magna 
Carta), intending to keep it a-? little as he 
had kept most other oaths. 'Pho Great 
(Jjarter was the work of the barons, .su]>- 
ported by the church, and was thoroughly 
react louary. But the signing of it recon- 
ciled a number of the liarons, and John 
thereafter hod more support. Ifealtempted 
to jiimi.sh ilie N. barons nho had been 
chiclly responsible for the Charter, and 
they ill turn invited the Dauphin Louis to 
England as king. W ar was still raging In 
1216 when John died, leaving the throne 
to his son, Henry III., agi'd nine. During 
the early part ol the reign the chief ditti- 
culty was the Civil war. Through this 
dangerous period Henry was guided by 
Wni. Marshall, earl of Pembroke. The 
charters were contirmeti, the baronage re- 
eoneiled, and Louis tinally h'ft the country 
(1217). From 1217-32 tlio land was ruled 
well by Wni. Marshall, and on his death 
by Hubert de Burgh. The (.-barter wa.s 
constantly reissued and conilriiied, and 
De Burgh’s policy was largely that of 
England for the Eng. Jii 12.12, however, 
began tho personal rule of Henry III., a 
period which is noted tor Die domination 
of foreign favourites. Henry was a piou.s 
weakling, who had hut little mind of his 
own, but who Ciould on occasion bo ex- 
tremely obstinate. He was continually 
exacting money, and many expedient^ 
wore attempted by the baronage to obtiiin 
control of the purse. Tho nm.st outsta-nd- 
ing personage of the reign ^vas Simon do 
Montfort, who came to England as a 
favourite of tho king and remained to up- 
hold the rights and privileges <jf tho baron. 
In 1248 he was appointeil governor of Gas- 
cony, and shortlyjOfterwards was deprived 
of this post owing to complaints by the 
Oascons of hLs severity. He remained 
out of England until 1253, when he re- 
turned to place himself at the head of the 
baronage. In 1258 the king agreed to 
the Piovision-s of Oxford, and these 
provisions were Anally submitted to tho 
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arbitration of St. Louis of France, who 
held that the king was not bound to 
obey them. In the same year (1204) 
civil war liroko out between the barons, 
led by Simon do Montfort, and the 
Royalists, whose prin. leader was Prince 
Edward. The Royalists w’cre defeated 
at the battle of Lewes, and tho king 
and prince bei^amc prisoners. Tho Mtso 
of Lewes followed, and in 1205 was held 
the famous parliament of Firnon do Mont- 
fort, to which the Commons were sum- 
moned. Later in the year Prince Edward 
escaped, defeated tho barons’ army, now 
much w’cakeiKMl by desertion, and slew 
Simon do Montfort. The deaf li of Simon, 
however, did not interfere with his policy, 
since this was carried out by Prin<*e 
Edward, W’ho, although an opponent, yet 
learnt much from his enemy. The re- 
niainder of the reign [»assed qiiiidiv, the 
chief power up to 1270 being in the hands 
of Prince Edward, who In that year de- 
parted to the E. on crusade. In 1272 
Henry HI. died, and although it W'os two 
years before Edu'ard returned to this 
country, there w^as no dispute over tlic 
sueeessiou. 

Edward I. was one of tho greatest of 
our kings, and as a law’-makor and 
organiser ranks with Henry II. niuf 
William 1. (see under Eow'aih) I.). Part 
of his policy was to eoiistrnet a united 
England and Scotland, and the Scottish 
war w'bich raged praetieallv from 1201 to 
1.307 was a re.sult of this policy. He died m 
1.307, with the Scots in oiieii rebellion, and 
ju-st alter Robert liriiee Jiad been erownecl 
^ing. MeanwhiU* Wales had liccn tinally 
subjugated. Edward 11. succeeded his 
father, but his rule w’a.s influenced througli- 
ont by his favourites, (.lavt'ston and the 
Desponsors. Diiring^ds reign the lords 
ordainers took jiraetieally all tho power 
from him, but again there wa.s a reaction 
in his favour, and for a, tune ho ruled with 
his favourites and with the support of the 
people. In 13M ho gathiTcd tho largest 
army which had ever boon hont into Scot- 
land, and utteiuiitcd to relieve Stiiiing, 
then bosiegcfl by Bruce. Ho fought the 
battle of Bannock burn and met with Die 
greate.st defeat ever inflleted nT>on the 
Eng. by fhe Soots. In 1.327 tho con- 
spiracy of 1 Ik; (lueeu and her lover, Morti- 
mer, caiiM'd him to bo deposed, and in the 
following vear lu; was cruelly inurdf*red in 
Berkeley Gastlo. He was succeeded by 
his son Edward III., one of England’s 
warrior kings. At tho beginning of the 
reign the, indepondcni'c of Scotland was 
recognised, and the reins of gov. passed 
for a short time into the hands of the 
queen-mother and Mortimer. In 1.330» 
however, Edward III. assorted his posi- 
tion and became solo riilar. The early 
jiart of his reign was taken up with a 
Scottish war, and then tinally, In 1337, 
Edwurd claimed the throne of France In 
right of his mother. The clolm was 
obviously but a pretence, , since Edward 
had iireviously recognised the King of 
Franex} and done hniuage to him for 
Gnienuo. It wflw necessary, however, to 
conquer France if Scotland was to be con- 
quered, or If the w'oollon trade with 
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Flanders was to bo kept. lie attacked 
Francti from two points, tljroiufh Giiionno 
and from tho N. In i;U6 ho won the, 
battle of Cr6<^y, «nrl in the followinj? year 
besiepetl and captured Calais. In 134G 
Neville’s Cross lunl been won, and the 
Scottish kiiiff taken prisoner. 'I’lie Fr. 
war ceased in i;ni) owinj? to the out- 
break of the lilfick Death, a piaKiio wiiich 
helped very iar^cly in the social revolution 
which followed. TIjo condition of the 
serfs and peasantry of England wtis 
helped very largely by the devastfition 
caused hy that plague. lu l.'iSfJ the Black 
Princ^^ won tho battle of I’oiticra. This 
was the last gi’oat victory of Edward’s 
reign. The rest of Iiis hfe was spent in 
clissoliitoiieHS and under tho influence of 
Alice ]^err<?rs, his mistress. During his 
reign, however, gre;it strides were made 
in the constitutional gov. of the country, 
and tho power of Parliament increased 
rapidly. This was due to tho fact that 
Edward, in order to wage war, was in 
constant need of supplies, and was pre- 
pared to grant- groat privileges in order to 
obtain them, lie died in 1377, preceded 
hy his son tiic Black I^incc. llo was 
suefjeede<l by ins grandson, Kicluird If. 
Hichard hud ability which, however, was 
not always employed in the right direc- 
tion. llo was fe«ir's’s\ and to a certain 
extent popular, hut the rujriod of his 
personal rule wns tyrannionl, and Henry 
Bolingbrokc, ivturnlng fiom exile in 1390, 
was oasilv able to depose him. Do was im- 
prisoned and finally murdered in Ponte- 
tract Cn-stle. With him ended the Plaii- 
tagcnct lino of kings. During bis reign 
died WycUffo, the great rofoniuT, and lust 
at the end of the reign Chaucer, the first 
of tlie great Eng. poets, also died. 

Bohiighroke, who succeeded as Henry 
IV., was the eldest son of John of Oaunt, 
t, ho third son of Edward 111. HoclaiimMl 
tlie throne, not hy coruiucst. hut hy pari, 
election, and w'as the founder of tho House 
of Lancas-tor. He ruled wisely and 
prudently, and though it is true that he 
was never pcTsonally popular, he at least 
kept tho country at peace. In 1 
Henry IVrov, e.srl of Nortiiumherlainl, 
nicknamed * Hotspur ' rehelkHl against 
him, and wassuj)i»orted by IBven Clyndwr. 
both of whom ivM*re overthrown by Henry 
IV. at the hul-tle of Shrew'shury. Henry 
also persoeutod Die Lollanis, a name given 
to tiuise wlio adopted tho new religions 
tcMiching of WyclilTe. After a long and 
painful illness he died in the yca-r lll.l. 
He was aucc(^*d(Ml hy his son, Henry V., 
concerning whom so many stories arc 
told of tho wlldiiess of his youth. He, 
however, proved himself a .strong an<l 
capable king, hut did not live long enough 
to enjoy the fruits of his triumphs, lie 
also persecuted tlie Lollards, and renewed 
tho war with Fraiiee. In 1 4 1 ft he achieved 
a notable victory at Aginoourt. France 
was at this time divided into factions, and 
taking advantage of this fact, by judicious 
allianoes Henry succeeded, in 1420, in 
forcing tho I''r. king to sign the Treaty of 
Troyes, which gave Henry the Fr. king’s 
daughter’s htwid In marriage, t-be regency 
of the country, and the ultimate suoees- 


sion to tho throne of l<>anoo. In 1422, 
just after the birth of his heir, ho died. 
He was succeeded on the throne of hotJi 
Franco and England by his young son, 
Henry Vi., for whojn tho regents, his 
uncles theduk(5Sof Bedford anti Gloucester 
administered the country. During tho 
early part of tho reign the Eng. still con- 
tinued to win vict-ories, hut linally tho Fr. 
settled their differences and after the 
appeiirancc of Joan of Arc wont from 
victory to victory, finally, in 1454, 
driving tho Eng. out of everywhere save 
Calais. At homo tho war expenses 
anti tho constant stream of returning 
soldiers made social contiitions bad, and 
this found expression in the I'cvolt of Cade 
in 14.j0. Meanwhile, the king had 
suffered lapses from sanity, and the sup- 
porters of tlie house of York began to 
claim the throne, alleging, and correctly, 
that their candidate, Richard, duko of 
York, was tho more direct dtmeendont of 
Edward HI. The argument was answer- 
able in only ono way, and that was that 
the Xjiincastrians were on tlio throne hy 
rlglit of election hy Parliament. In 1455 
war broke out, and lasted up to 1471. 
Tho Vorkists w'cro at first snocessful at 
at. Alban-s, and the king fell a prisoner 
into their hands. In 1160 York was 
defeated and slain at Wakefield by Mar- 
garet of Anjou, but tho earl of March, 
coming np from the VV., entered London, 
was proclainied king as Edwaid IV., and 
marching np N. defeated Margaret at 
Towton (1461). 

For some time the country remained 
more or less at peace. Richard Neville, 
carl of Warwick and Salisbury, (called tlm 
king-maker dir*tated the policy of tho 
cotinlry. But the king flouted the great 
oarl on two occasions and drove him Into 
tlic c.amp of the Lancastrians. Warwick 
hmded from Franco and forced Edward 
into exile, proclaiming Henry VI. again. 
Edw'ard, however, returned unexpectedly 
from exile, defeated and .slew Warwuck at 
Barnet (1171), crushed the last hope of 
the Lancastrians at Tewkesbury throe 
weeks later, and again estab. himself 
firmly as king. Jle hud groat slatesrnan- 
shii) and cunning, hut w’as u man of 
vicious life wiiose excesses Anally killed 
liirii. He ruled as ft despot, and may bo 
regarded as the first of the new monarchy. 
The old institutions had oroken dowm, 
tlie church was undermined hy wealth 
and laxity in liigh places, tho nobility 
w'eakened and un pot cut, the eouunons 
desirous only of a kmg who would keep 
peace and allow them to trade. The 
country was on tho verge of a new awaken- 
ing, and Edward was sagacious cnotigh to 
read tho time aright. Ho kept peace ; 
when he did go to war he withdrew for a 
sufficient sum of money, and ho was a 
patron of the now learning and of the art 
of printing — typically i\ prince of the 
Renaissance. He caused great jealousy 
by the promotion of some of his wife’s 
relations : he died in 1483. His son, 
Edward v., '-ncet=>eded him, only to be 
mni'dered in the 'Power of London, after 
a two months’ reign, by his uncle, 
Hichard of Gloucester, who on the death 
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of the prince and his brother caused him- 
self to he proclaimed as Richard III. He 
was a brave man who certainly had good 
ideas and ability to carry thorn out, but 
he was impopular, and gradually the 
story of the murder of the princes in- 
creased this unpopularity. A conspiracy 
was made against him by Henry Tudor, 
carl of Riclunond, who came over from 
France, met Richard at Bosworth Field 
(1485), and there defeated and slew liim, 
owing principally to the wholesale deser- 
tions of Richard by the nobles. Henry 
was crowned on the battlofleld. 

Henry VII. was descended on his 
father’s side from the Tudors, on his 
mother’s (illegitimately) from John of 
Gaunt, and was therefore hailed by the 
Lancastrians os the representative of their 
line. He claimed the throne by descent 
and by election, and finally put an end to 
the rival claims by marrying liilizabeth of 
York, the daughter of Edward IV., thus 
uniting the two lines. He crushed the 
remaining power of the baronapre, he over- 
threw what little power remained to the 
clergy, he ruled despotically, but he 
restored commerce and raised England 
again to the rank of a European power. 
He was miserly, but to him the possession 
of money meant the possession of power. 
The attempts of Lambert Simnel and 
Perkin Warbeck were defeated, and 
Henry’s position was strengthened by 
the marriage of his son to Catherine of 
Aragon, and his daughter to Janies IV. 
of Scotland, both marriages of vital im- 

f iortance to England. He died in 1509, 
eaving Henry VIII. with a secure hold 
on the throne and affection of the people. 

The reign of Henry is notable chiefly for 
the sep&uration of the Eng. Church from 
Rome. At the beginning of his reign 
there was some slight trouble with France 
and Scotland, the Scottish war being ended 
in 1 51 3 by the battle of Flodden. Wolsoy, 
Henry's chief minister during the early 
part of his reign, remained firm to the 
policy of preserving the-Balanco of Power 
Xq,v.y, the Emperor Charles V. and the Fr. 
constantly bidding one against the other 
for the friendship of England. Henry’s 
attitude towards the doctrines of the 
church may be Judged from the fact that 
he pub. a book against the teachings of 
Luther, and received from the pope the 
title ‘ Defender of the Faith.’ By 1520, 
however, ho had grown tired of his wife, 
Catherine of Aragon, and posed as having 
religious scruples as to tlio validity of the 
marriage. He demanded, through Wol- 
sey, a decree of nullity from the pope, 
CHement VII. This was refused and the 
fact that the troops of Charles V. (Cathe- 
rtoe’s nephew) had just captured Rome, 
and the pope was in their hands is be- 
lieved by some historians to have deter- 
mined this papal decision. Finally, 
the pope appointed two legates, Wolsoy 
and Campegglo, to try the case, but 
Gampegglo received orders that it was 
to be adjourned ttf Rome. In the mean- 
thne, Henry, who desired to marry Anne 
Boleyn to fi^timise the child which was 
coming, accused Wolsoy of putting un- 
neoMory obstacles in way. When 


the trial was adjourned to Romo he dis- 
graced Wolse^ and taking the advice of 
Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell, he broke 
away from Romo and forced the Eng. 
Church to obey him os its supreme head. 
There was no change in doctrine save in 
a few minor points. The Six Acts forced 
the doctrines of tho Church of Rome eveu 
on recalcitrants who hoped to introduce 
the reformed doctrines current on tho 
Continent Into tho Eng. Churoli ; never- 
theless Henry ^vas now head of the cliurcli 
and not the pope. In order to have full 
control over tlie churches and to glut the 
greed of Hem*y and his supporters, the 
monasteries were dissolved. In 1536 the 
smaller ones went ; in 1539 the larger 
monasteries suffered also. These changes 
provoked sov. abortive rebellions which 
were put down with great cruelty. Their 
lands enriched tho king and the nobillt?". 
During tho later years of the reign a 
tendency towards Ih*otestantism became 
more apparent in the country. Tho in- 
fluence of the Ger. Reformation was being 
felt more and more, but it Is necessary to 
separate distinctly tho so-called Eng. 
Reformation and the Ger. Reformation. 
Ill his old age Henry became merely a 
brutal tyrant ; he died in 1517, having 
married six times. Ho had been given 
authority to settle tho succession for liim- 
self. By his will he had left the throne to 
Edward VI., to bo followed, if ho died 
without children, by Mary, daughter of 
Catherine of Aragon ; she in turn to be 
followed by Elizabeth, daughter of Anne 
Boleyn. Edward VI. was only nine years 
of age when he succeeded ; the country 
was ruled for him by tlie protectors, 
the dukes of Somerset and Northumber- 
land. During this reign Protestantism 
first gained a secure footing in the 
country. The churches were stripped of 
images, the Catholic sarvlce was stopped, 
and tho first Eng. Prayer Book was 
issued. In many ports of the country 
this attempt to oust the Catholic religion 
was deeply resented, but In spite of this 
Protestantism spread. In 1553 Edward 
VI. died. He left a will which sot 
aside that of his father, and gave the 
throne to tho Lady Jane Grey. This plot 
was due to the influence of Northumber- 
land, who knew that liis power was at an 
end the moment that Mary succeeded to 
tho throne. Mary, liowever, found no 
ditflculty in obtaining recognition, and 
Northumberland, Dudley, hla son, and 
the Lady Jane Grey were committed to 
tho Tower, and later beheaded. 

Mary had always been a fervent 
CJathollc ; she now restored tho GathoUo 
religion, and for a time ISngland reverted 
to the papacy. She married Philip II., 
King of Spain, and this, together with the 
religious persecutions which took place, 
did much to make her unpopular. 
Further, tho aUlanco with Spain Involved 
a war with Franco, and dui^iiff that war 
England lost lior last Fr^ possession, 
Calais. Amongst the ' horetlos ' burned 
during this reign were Latimer, Ridley, 
and Cranmer. Mary died in 1558 ; she 
was disliked by her subjects, but she was 
sincere In her conviotions, though she was 



somewhat of a fanatic. She was suc- 
ceeded by her half-sister, Elizabeth, who 
found little difficulty in obtaining the 
throne and was fi*om her accession re- 
garded by the majority of her subjects 
with aflection. Ono of the most complex 
figures in Eng. history, she lived in a 
period when one false step would have 
meant ruin, or at least great naiJonal 
danger. She was beset on every aide by 
enemies, and was regarded even by some 
of her own subjects os a usurper, and yet 
she managed to steer the ship of state 


prisoner until her execution in 1 587. The 
following year came the great Armada, the 
blow Elizabeth has long expected, but 
which had been delayed while both sides 
tried what diplomacy could do. Eng. 
seamanship and the elements combined to 
wreck the hopas of Spain, first launch^ 
at Plymouth, and tho shattered Armada 
returned homo defeated. This was tho 
crowning victory of Elizabeth’s reign ; 
no longer need she dread tho power of 
Spain ; England was at lost one of tho 
great powers. 



safely for forty -five years. That she was 
helped by circumstances there Is no doubt, 
that her ministers were clever men cannot 
bo denied, but rmich must bo allowed to 
her own personality and genius. She 
tried to provide the Church of England 
with a ^ via media.* a compromise of 
doctrine which should reconcile Catholic 
and Calvinist. Tho upshot was sporadic 
persecution of tho extreme and violent 
among the I^iritan sectaries, and a senes 
of Penal l^aws against Recusants, Jesuits 
and Seminary Priests. Her great danger, 
politically, lay in Scotland and Spain. 
France could, for tho time being, be dis- 
regarded, since internal affairs kept her 
busy and desirous of peaco. Scotland 
was disturbed by the religious quarrels, 
and, finally, Mary Queen of Scots, Eliza- 
beth's greatest rival, was driven a fugitive 
into England, whore she remained a 


The most significant feature of Eliza- 
beth’s reign is that series of events which 
may best bo doscrlbed as the Eng. Re- 
naissance. Tho sea rovers plundered tho 
Sp. Main, discovered new lands, and mside 
a name for themselves throughout the 
world. In every dept, of national lifo 
there were fresh <ievelopments. She died 
in 1603 after a reign whicli will always bo 
remembered as ono of tho greatest in tho 
hist, of the Eng nation. Elizabeth.) 
She was succeeded by James VI. of Scot- 
land and I. of England. Thus the united 
Great Britain of Edward 1. was accora- 

S 'lshed through tho marriage schemes of 
enry VII. The early events of tho 
reign were tho attempts to reconcile 
Puritanism end Anglicanism, which failed, 
and the Gunpowder Plot of 1605. During 
this reign wo find all the ossential causes 
of tho civil war which broke out during 
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the next roign : the misttiken foroign 
poh'oy, the nnpopulaxiiy of the king, the 
nnjiist taxation^ and the desire to rule 
deapotlcaliy, this time by divine right. 
The Stuarts tried to carry on the old policy 
of the Tudors, and to be despotic riion- 
archs. The essential ditlereuce between 
these two dynasties was that whereas the 
Tudors were personally i)opular, the 
t^tuarts were not, whereas the Tudors 
ruled despotically only because the 
people suiiported them, the Stuiu*ts failed 
because tiiey claimed a divine right to 
rule in spite of the people. Jt must be 
remcinbored that from this period on- 
ward towards the end ot the century, 
Puritanism played a great part, and 
Puritanism mount not only a desire for 
liberty of w orsliip, but also political liberty 
aa well. It was in the striiggle against 
Puritanism that divine right and passive 
obedience were ovcrtlirown. 

During the reign of James, tlio Tlifrty 
Years’ war broke out in Europe, and tlic 
king tried to act for a time as the arbiter 
of Europe. His schemes failed, and ho 
died in 1625 with the reputation of being 
the wisest fool in Christendom. Charles 1. 
succeeded. His reign may best bo de- 
scribed as one long series of blunders. 
Pa^ament attacked liis favourites, re- 
fused him supplies, and, finally, In 1628, 
forced the Petition of Right upon hhn. 
From 1629 to 1640 he ruled without a 
parliament. During this period occurred 
the famous ship-money cases, and con- 
tinual breaches of the law. Finally, it 
was on the rock of the Church in Scotland 
that Charles foundert'd. His attempts to 
imitate his father and forc e Episcopacy on 
the Scots roused anger in Scotland, the 
Introduction of the Prayer Book of Laud 
led to open rebellion, and the first 
Bishops’ war broke out {see Scotland). 
The Short Parliament (1640) was sum- 
moned and dissolved within three weeks. 
Then followed the Long Parliament, which 
undid the work of iiie eleven years’ 
tyranny, but which at the same time did 
much that was unconstitutional. Strafford 
was executed ; Laud met with the same 
fate later. Ship-money was declared 
illegal, the Star Chamber aboli'^hcd, and 
imally the king w'as forci'd to consent to 
the reading of the Grand Ritmonsti'ance. 
He then made his fatal inistako : ho 
attempted to arrest live inemberH, and 
failing, left London. He went N. and 
tried to enter Hull, hut wa^ lefused ad- 
mission, and finally, on Aug. 22, 1642, he 
raised bis standard at Nottingham. At 
first the Royalists were sofccssful, but 
this was duo chiefly to the fact that the 
they were more acjcustomod to arms 
than the Roundheads : but imally came 
the formation of the New Model Army, 
and the defeats at Marstou Moor and 
Naseby. The king Burrendered to the 
Soots, and was finally handed over to the 
£ne:<t by whom, after prolonpred negotia- 
tions and the outbreak of the second Civil 
War, he was executed (Jan. 1649). 

It is to l>e admitte<l, however, that 
modem historians take a rather less one* 
.vfded view of the contest iietwc^en king 
and fiarliament than that which has pre- 


vailed for nearly 300 years. For it will 
be seen from the Maaerea Papers and 
other reliable contemporary evidence that 
the king had in efi'ect given way on all or 
most of the demands of parliament before 
the outbreak of the Ci^il war. k'urthcr- 
inorc, Charles himself was really fighting 
the people’s fight ligainst the bigotry of 
tho IMiritaiis and this taet is rwogriiscd 
in Ihe celebration of the day (Jan. 30) of 
his mai'tyrdom. 

For tlie next eleven years England w'as 
a commonwealth — for tlie lirst four yeajps 
a republic, for the remaining seven a pro- 
tectorate. The execution of the king 
rousetl horror throughout Europe ; Scot- 
land and Ireland rose in revolt, and 
Charles II. was crowncil in Scotland, but 
the Scots were routed at Dunbar and 
Worcester, and the Irish at Wexford and 
Drogheda. For a short time England, 
Scotland, and Ireland were united. In 
1653 Oliver Cronuvell became Prr»tt'ctor, 
and aithougli he ruled as tyrannoiisly as 
Charles I., he was an efiicient tyrant, 
whereas Charles was not. I'urther, his 
foreign policy was spirited and popular, 
and placed England high in the councils of 
Europe. In 1058 Cromwell died, and 
there was chaos for a time in England, 
llichard Cromwxll was inelllclent, and 
finally Monk, marching from Scotland 
with the army, declared in favour of a free 
parliament which restored Charles Jl. 

The Restoration was liailed with enthii* 
sia.sm by the vast majority of tho nation. 
The sombrcnc.ss of the l^uritau era had 
disgusted them, and was also partly 
responsible for the excesses of Charles ll.’s 
rt'ign. The (’avaller Parliament w’ent 
much further than tho promises of Charles 
in the Declaration of Breda would have led 
one to expect. The reign of Cliarles is 
marked by a reaction from the dreary 
morality of piintanWhi ; to all intents 
and purposes Charles was tho hoadman 
of Louis XI He aimed always at 
toleration for the Catholic religion in the 
interests of national unity, but the in- 
fluence of the J^rotestant landowners 
and city merchants was too strong for 
him. It was a period of national disaster 
and shame ; the gnus of tho Dutch were 
lieard on the Thames from the (Jity 
of Imndon. In 1665 tho Great league 
broke out and in the following year the 
Great Firi; destroyed London. I’ho 
Popish I’lot, fahrienled by Titus Oates, 
leil to tfic introduction of tlie Exclusion 
Bill, and the Petitioners and Abhorrors 
fomicd the nucleiLs of the Whigs and 
Tories of the following century. The 
country was inflamcHi by religious (piarrels, 
and through it all Charles worked quietly 
for permanent toleration. Towards the 
end of his reign, when everything seemed 
blackast, he appealed to bis people, and 
the latter years of his reign were veal's of 
triumph. He died In 1685, witty and 
cvulcal to the end. James, duke of 
York, who succeeded him^ inherited far 
more of the attributes Of his father, 
Charles I. Hla obstinacy led him into 
difficulties which his brotoOr would have 
avoided, and his open avowal of the 
Catholic faith, whilst it did not at first 
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allenato Ills sabjocta, prepared the way 
for the Kevolution. Jtunes openly at- 
tempted to restore freedom for the Catho- 
lic faith. Catholics were introduced into 
the army and the unlvs., tlie penal laws 
a^rainst them were dispensed with, and 
the king Anally issued a Declaration of 
Indulgence (1687). Seyen bishops peti- 
tioned against this, but they were im- 
prisoned and tried lop seditious libel. 
They were acquitted amidst the applause 
of the people, even the army wliich 
James had gathered at Hounslow cheering 
the acquittal. At the same time an heir 
was born to Janies, and tills made speedy 
action necessary. Hitherto the next heir 
to the throne liad been Mary, liis daughter, 
a Protestant, and the wife of Wm. of 
Orange. Now it was certain that the 
iioir would bo educated in the (jatholic 
faith. Messengers wore despatched to 
VVm. of Orange. Win. landed at lirix- 
hain ; before the end of tiio year iie was 
in Loudon, and by that tim<‘ James 
bail lied, had iieeii leoapturod, and 
permitletl to esca|)<3 /u?ain. Wni. and 
Mary signed the Declaration of Ilight and 
were declared joint so rereigns, wlnlst 
(.latliolicH or any who should marry a 
Catiiolic were barred from snceossioii to 
the Kng. throne. Tlie actual Bevoluti<»u 
had been bloodless, though it wa*, really 
tJie culmination of <he six years (Mvd war 
W'hie.li had ended ii: tim exe<Mititm of 
Cliarlos 1. and revolts in {sinitland and 
Ireland. Hebellions broke out in Scot- 
land and Ireland, hut w<‘re sjieeddy 
enished. In lOlUJ the MassafTo ol (ileii- 
coo toolv place, and Ireland, after the 
treaty o( Limerick, gave tio nioiv Irouhle 
until the end of tlie century. That the 
Irish had right on their side when they 
bp<»kc 4d h(‘tJ‘ayal there can he no doubt. 

England m tlie meniitiine engaged witli 
Flollaud 111 tlie war of the Protestant Siie- 
(■C!>sion against Louis XIV.,. and ulthougli 
Will, was not a successful general, the 
'Treaty «)f Kvswick in I (>1)7 made J.oms 
acknowledge for the lirst time that he had 
not been altogel her sm ecssfiil. T’»oth .•-ifles. 
however, now prepared for the greater 
struggle whii h tliiw saw must come. The 
question of the Sp. Siu'i'cs'^ion must soon 
be .settle«l, ami both Win. ami Loins wjue 
interested in that setllemont isrr Sr vr.N — 
Hmtory). The Partition 'rreatie-^ wen* 
drawn u]> and agreeil to, hnt tiiialJv I.oiiw 
aceopted the will of the fcfp. king whuli 
left Sjiain to tin* Pr. king’s grandson, and 
England ami Pranei* again prepaiMsl t»)r 
wur. But even now the Eng. were not 
prepnml to go to war on the, point 4»f the 
Sp. Siieeession only when Loui'^ made 
the gecomPof his ureat blunders. Jaiae-- 
Tl. died, and In* acknow Iciigcd the Ohi 
Pretender ns .lames IJl. England ini- 
me<lialel.v (‘lamonrcd for wm*, and during 
tbc pri’paratioiH Wm. llf, died (l7ti‘J). 
Ho had aln*ndy been prei'cdcd bv Maw. 
who died HhM, ami since they had no 
children was ,‘>ucec*eded hv Anne, the 
8ecf>ii(i daughter of .lames II. 

The war of the iSp. Suecossion broke 
ou,t at tile bi3giiinmg of tlie reyrn. It was 
fought in order to iireserve the Balance of 
Power 111 Europe ami pre\ eat France from 


dominating the whole of the Oontineab. 
John Cliuix’hill, diiko of Marlborough, the 
Eng. commander, won the victories of 
Blenheim (1701), Ramillies (1706), Mal- 
plaquet (1706), Dudenardo (1709). Gib- 
raltar was captured by the allies and 
Louis was forced to acknowledge defeat, 
but the allies pressed tenri.s too heavily 
upon him ami ho made another desperate 
effort to free himself, succeed ing certainly 
in mitigating the terms imposed on him. 
Meanwhile at home the Tories had 
become powerful and were desirous of 
peace, and so in 17L‘l was signed the 
treaty of Htrecht, which gave England 
the beginning of her colonial empire. 

In 1707 the Act of Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland had been passed *aiid 
had come into force (see Scotland)- — 
f/istory)t and towards the end of the reign 
the question of succession had to bo set- 
tled. The last child of Anne had died in 
1 700, and tho Act of Settlement had vested 
the crown In tlic nearest Prot(3«tant heirs 
of Sophia, clfHdress of Hanover, and her 
descendants. But tho Tory ministers, 
St. John and Harley, plotted tho restora- 
tion of tho Stuarts, nml it was well known 
that, the queen favoured the restoration of 
her half-brotlior, but tlic sudden death of 
the queen and tho swift measures adopted 
i>y tho Whigs prevented any serious steps 
from being taken, and in 1714, on the 
death of Anne, George I wa.^* proclaimed 
without resistance. The Act of Union of 
1707 had made England and Scotland one 
under tho name ot Great Britain, and from 
the accession of George 1. the lust, of iioth 
countries is treated under the heading 
(iiiK\T Britain. See o/so JiuiTAiv, 

ANl'TIiNT. 
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English Language, member of the W. 
Gernianio branch of the Teutonic or Ger- 
manic div. of the great Aryan or Indo- 
FJuropean family of languages, to w'hich 
f mily belong also tbo classical and 
romance tongues. The Germanic group 
divides into three smaller groups : the E. 
Qermonlo, of which the Gothic is the only 
literary representative ; the N. Germanic, 
to which belong the Swedish, Norse, and 
Icelandic ; the W. Germanic, to which 
belong High Gor., Old Saxon, Frisian, and 
all the dialects of O.E. There were 
originally no great dllTereuceB of vocabul- 
and syntax between these groups, 
he original inhabs. of F^ngland were 
Celts, but aft/er the conquest of the land 
by the Roms., tho process of Latinising 
them probably went on in England just as 
in France or Spain. After the departure 
of the Roms., the Piets and Scots so har- 
assed the helpless Britons that they are 
traditionally credited with having called 
in the aid of heathen tribes from the other 
side of the N. Sea {see also under Eng- 
land). Bede tells us that they wore ' de 
trlbus Germaniffi populis fortioribns,* and 
he gives us to understiind the Auglians 
settled to the N. of the Humber, the 
Saxons around the Thames, and the Jutes 
in the Isle of Wight and the land opposite 
to It. The accuracy of this statement has 
been much questioned on account of cer- 
tain difficulties it presents, but it is now 
recognised as generally correct, and it 
will be seen later that the test of language 
supports it. 

On the analogy of the Ger. language, 
the development of Eng. is divided into 
thM periods. Old English (O.E.) from 
the beginnings, usually placed at the year 
A.D. 700, until J200. A subdivision is 
made about 90(1, all before that bei^ 
called l^ly O.E., all after. Late O.K 
Middle English dates from 1200 to 1500, 
and New or Modem English from 1500 to 
the presoit day. O.E.Ja also known as 


A.-S., but it is importont to notice tbat its 
writers themselves claimed to be writing 
‘ Englisc,’ and tbat since tho hist, of the 
language is perfectly continuous there is 
little i*easou to give its early phases an 
entirely diifercut muuo from the later ones. 
There is, of course, no clear div. between 
O.E. and Middle Eng., or between Middle 
Fjng. and Ne\v l^ng. The transition is 
gradual, and the characteristics of the 
later form may be found in works earlier 
than the date of div. Yet, thougli tho 
development is perfectly continuous, it has 
been so great that tho ‘ F]ri^lisc ’ of Aifred 
would be perfectly uniut-elhgible to a man 
of tho present day. 

1. Old English is divided into four dia- 
lects : (1) Northumbrian and (2) Mercian, 
which are grouped together under tho 
name Anglian ; (3) JFest iSaxon, and (4) 
Kentish. Northiuiibrian was spoken 
roughly from the Humber to the Lowlauds 
of Scotland ; Mercian from tho Humber 
southward to Essex and the Thames. W. 
yaxon from Ivcnt westward. The two 
Anglian dialects were very similar, and tho 
remains of them whicli have survived are 
not sulllcient to allow us to dillerentiate 
between them. Tho most valuable re- 
mains of tbo Kentish dialect are some 
charters made for tho disposal of property, 
and since charters are things which no one 
would copy, it is certain that wc i)ossesa 
them in tho original form, showing tlio 
exact dialect of tho dist. where tho charter 
was made. The llrst dialect to rise into 
literary prominence was the Northum- 
brian, and (luring the Early O.E. period 
the Nortliumbriau schools were some of 
the most learned in Christendom. From 
them came tho learned Alenin (a.d. 735), 
conhdaut and adviser of Charlemagne. 
There is no reason to doubt that much 
work was produced in the vernacular both 
in poetry and in projiig^ But all, with the 
exception of a few fragments, such as a 
riddle, Bede’s dcatli-song, some glosses, 
and the bcgiiming of Ctedmon’s Hymn, 
preserved in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
(c. 1475), have perished. The invasions 
of the Danes during the eighth and ninth 
centuries swept away the Northumbrian 
literature, together with all other monu- 
ments of the cultui*e which had been 
raised. As tho N. literature fell, a new 
one arose in the S. under the guldancse of 
Alfred, and a large number of the works 
produced in tho period which followed ore 
extant in transcripts. Thus, almost our 
whole knowledge of O.E. rests upon W. 
Saxon, and this dialect is regarded as the 
norm, and all the others os variations from 
it. 

O.E. was a synthotlo language, that is 
to say, it expressed variations bv indeo- 
tion rather than by prepositions or 
auxiliaries. Nouns bad foi^ cases, nomi- 
native, accusative, genitiv^, and dative, 
but nominative and accusative frequently 
coincided. There were tM^ doclenBlons, 
tbo strong and the weak. Much leveUiiig 
had gone on among the deolensions of the 
strong nouns, so that the separate fire 
strong declensions are hardly distinguish- 
able. The masculine word d/hn judg- 
ment) will show the typical form : aing,. 
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uoin. and acc. j?cn. dumcst dat. dimie ; 
plur., noiii. and acc. domas, gen. d(ww, dat. 
dOmum ; neuters of this declension with a 
short stem vowel add u in the nom. and 
acc. plural. The strong feminine ends in 
a consonant or u, and is declined thus : 
.Sing., nom. and acc. giefu (gift), gen. and 
dat. giefe ; Plur.^ noni. giejat acc. pic/c, 
gen. giefena or giefa, dat. giefum. The 
weak declension nouns make their oblique 
cases in the singular with n, and in the 
plural thus (of the noun wamci, a name), 
nom. and acc. na 7 nan, gen. naniena, dat. 
nainum. A certain number of nouns, 
such ti 8 fader, mann, are declined in 
special ways, and arc generally grouped 
together under one head as consonaut 
stems. The gi-ammatical gender of (J.E. 
is not necessarily connected with the 
natural gender. Thus, »is wc liavo seen, 
tiie noun do^n is inasc. and gicfu is fein., 
similarly we have dcpg (day), masc., and 
dr (honour) fem. As in Modern (ier., the 
word tor tdiild Uild) was neuter, os also 
was wif, the word for woman. Adiectives 
were inliccted according to both strong 
and weak declensions, and had also 
separate forms for each of the genders. 
Tho weak form was used in particular 
positions, ot which tho most eoninion is 
after tlie delinito article. If the noun bad 
the article therefore, tho adjective uas 
weak; if it had, nor., +ho adjective was 
strong. Tho deliuite article had also its 
thre-o genders, rnasc. se, fem, aeo, ncut. 
\>a>t ; it was used as a dcinouBtrative as 
w’Cll as an article. The verbs, as in 
Modern Eng., were both strong and weak, 
and broadly speaking, there have since 
been few cliauges of verbs from one class 
to the other. The strong verbs made then* 
past tense by an Internal vow'cl change, 
and their past particifile by tJie addition 
of -cri and, except in one conjugation, by a 
vowel change. The vow’cl in the preterite 
plural and si'cond sing, differed from that 
in the rest of tho singular. The piu-ts of 
an O.E. verb given in paradigms are thus 
the infinitive, the first person singular of 
the preterite, tho first person plural 
preterite, and the pawt participle. The 
following paradigms of a few verbs show 
the method of variation : dri^an (to drive), 
drdf, drifon, dnfeii ; IrUMan (to pray), 
hcca, bcBdon, boden ; ceomn (to choose), 
ceoa, curort, coren. Weak verbs did not 
vary the preterite vowrel, and so tho plural 
preterite is not given. They formed their 
preterite and past participle either in -(xle 
and ~od, or -de and -cd. Thus, wo have 
luflan (to love), lufode, gelufod ; hieran (to 
hear or obey), Merdc gehiered, 8 oine few' 
weak verbs have also n change of vowel, 
thus, pencan (to think), pohte, gepoht. The 
O.E. verb had only two proiier tenses, tlie 

S resent and the preterite, the former of 
tieso being normally used to express future 
as well as present time. The use of tlie 
auxiliaries (wile, ha/de, etc.) is early seen, 
though it does not become common until 
towards the end of the O.E. period. The 
. order of words is less fixed than in Modein 
Eng., on account of the abundance of in- 
flections. The general order closely re- 
eemblea that of Modem Ger., which has 
kept the old Teutonic grammar almost 


Intact. Not only was the grammar and 
syntax of O.E. purely Teutonic, but Its 
vocabulary also was practically pure. 
Cognates, with most of the w’ords found 
in our old texts, are also found in Gothic, 
Old Norse, Icelandic, Old High Gor., Old 
Saxon, etc., and the development of the 
science of iibilology in recent yearn has 
made the relations between them com- 
paratively clear. The regularity of those 
relations was broken only when Eng. 
started the introduction of a foreign 
vocabulary. A certain number of words 
borrowed from Lat. arc found in O.E. 
documents. As would bo expected, these 
oc‘cur mostly in relation to ecclesiastical 
‘-orviecs, ornaments, and practices for 
which no tlermanic word would exist. A 
few others were brought over by the 
taxons from the Continent, having been 
borrowed in earlier intercourse with the 
Itoms. Such a Avord is strait (street). 

A word must l>e said as to the spelling 
and pronuncialiou of tho early Eng. and 
tbeir serdjcH. There are no traces what- 
ever of on original Germanic alphabet, 
for it is now quite clear that tho liunie 
alphabet, or ‘ futhorc,' was derived at a 
date before tJie fifth century B.r. from the 
alphabet in use among the Gks. This 
alphabet w'as used at an early date in Eng- 
land for inscxdptions on (Runic) crosses, 
etc., but there is no sign ol any written 
Runic literature. The introduction of the 
Lat. alphabet came with the Christianis- 
ing ol the country* being brought in 
slightly differing forms by the missionaries 
both from Ireland and from Rome. Tho 
Celtic form was generally adoxited, with 
certain modifications, from the Runic 
alphabet. I^oni this the sign )> w as taken 
to signify the unv oiced as in * thin,' and 
the sign p replaced the Lat. u (v). In 
order to denote the voiced f/i os in * there,’ 
a crossed d was used iu tho form d. This 
character is known as ‘ thorn.’ These 
two signs wune to be confu-sed at an early 
date, and there is no clear distinction be- 
tween them iu existing MSS. Rut their 
origin shows the attempt naturally made 
to render the spelling phonetic, and this 
attempt was kept up with a greater or less 
degree of success until the invtuitlou of 
printing caused the gradual fixing of the 
spelling. During the U.E. period, how- 
ever, W’o may regard the spelling us quite 
phonetic, except for a few defects, one of 
which, the lock of distinction between 
bard and soft t/i, lias lieeu already men- 
tioned. Moreover, / had to do duty for 
both the voiced aud the unvoiced sounds, 
being pronounced unvoiced except be- 
tween two vowels. The letter 2/ had tho 
sound of Ger. il, while initial c was prob- 
ably pronounced c/t. Tho letter g was 
often soft when It coimnenced word and 
iu certain other oases, so often has 1 sub- 
stituted for it. Thus lung and geong are 
both forms of the word for young, Tho 
combination eg us iu hrycg (back) is pro- 
nounced 08 gg. Medial h was a guttural 
Roimd, similar to the Modem Soot. ^ in 
loch. Double <jousonants W'ere not slurred 
08 in N.E., but each was given its fall 
value. 

2 . Middle Engliaih , — Though it is true 
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that tho Norman Conquest accelerated | scribes to retain his forms intact ; but 
the decay of the O.E. irraimiiar and syn- 1 there is no trace of any other writer haying 


tax, yet it was not the cause of tins decay. 
The action had set In a prood many years 
before, and for a lonp while tho Fr. coiurt 
had very little Influence on the native 
Layamon’s Brut shows sur- 
prisingly few borrowiuftH from Norman 
Fr., and this is indicative of tlie general 
state of affairs, Tho loss of its synthetic 
character left the lan^napre in a very poor 
state, for the rijfitl order of an analytic 
laupruage had not yet been made, and fre- 
quent ambiguity results. The best monu- 
ment of this transition period w-liich may 
be consulted Is the last entry, that tor tho 
roigu of Stephen, in tho Old English 
Chronicle. In the Middle Kug. period 
the dialects are found somewhat differ- 
ently dji^ributed, and so receive different 
names. (1) The Northern cori-cspouds 
roughly to the old Northumbrian, and 
still includes Ijowiand fc^cot., of w'bieh 
language in it'^ modern form it is the 
ancestor. (*J) The Muilmui, rougldy 
equivalent to the old Mercian, Ls divided 
again into E. and W. Midland, sometimea 
with furttier auljdivisidus into N. and 
a.E. Midland, N. find Midland. 

(3) ISoutkem, tho descendant of tlie old W. 
h^axon, with an adinixtiiro of Mercian 
The dialects of the W. country, ns shown, 
for example, m VV. BJirues’.s Dorsetshire 
Farmer show tliis diaU-ct at a later stage. 

(4) Kentish, vNhioh, from its proximity to 
London, and the fact tliat l»oth Cliaucer 
and (Paxton were Kentij'h men, has had a 
consulerable influence on the development 
of the language. 

But this (liv., though it is probably 
agreeable to the facts in a general way, 
does not carry us very far when w’c come to 
an examination of Middle Eng. Msy. Nor is 
it quite so complete and >ati8factory a div. 
as was the O.E. one. In O.E. there was 
a staudnrd literary W. ^axon dialect, and 
tho MSS. whicii we po-^sf'ss show agr<)e- 
raent in their spelling system and the pro- 
nuciatlon which lies lieliind it. This is not 
so in Middle Eug. Almost every vil may 
bo said to have developed its t>wn dialect as 
the' old forms died out, and the survival 
of a literary language was impossible dur- 
ing tfie period of Er, dominance. An- 
other difficulty tlien arose for the scribes. 
They were most of llicrii educated in tho 
writings of the centuries pu'it, and hero 
they found a Hystem of siicllmg which did 
not adequately represent the changed 
sounds of the now generations. Alany of 
them, by copying tho old texts, introduced 
an arbitrary spciliug into Eng. Hence 
dates the coinmencemcni, of Liio decay of 
tho old phonetic spelling. This will, 
perhaps, be the best place to speak of a 
curious spi lling experiment which was 
made !>y a N. writer of the name of Orin or 
Ormin. He wrought a l« nglhy metrical 
vei'wiou of tho (ioopel known ils the Or- 
mulvm, in which ho eruployed an elaborate 
inetneal sjstem, the exact meaning of 
which has yet to be discovered. It relies 
largely on the doubling of consonants, but 
there are also other devices, such as two or 
three stroke.s over a letter. Orm was very 
proud of his >peiling and charged all his 


adopted his scheme. It is in Uiis period 
that we again find the work of the N. 
prominent. Tho anct. culture had been 
swept away by tho Danes, but these 
vandals, alter having visited the shores of 
the Eng. coast as pirates, ultimately 
settled in thfi land and became peaceful 
settlers. In tlie time of Alfred, as is well 
known, tho N.K. lialf of tho country was 
Dan., and our uiiuals also register a Dan. 
dynasty. Now the Dan. (or Scandi- 
navian) was a language closely related to 
the Anglian dialects, ilifferlng from them 
chiefly in its mileetions. Tlie result of 
intercourse between Aiiglians and Danes 
is, therefore, easy to see. Tho stenw of 
the words became important, tho inflec- 
tions were useless, and hence the procc/ss 
of getting rid of them went on fastest in 
tho North, wdiere Fr. mflueuet) was least 
strong. Hence tho early Middle Eug. pieces 
in N. diaUiet, such as the Cursor M uruii, are 
characterised by a surprising modernity, 
for not only have tlio inflections almost all 
disappeared, but the syntax shows many 
features chnriK'teristie of tJiat of the pre- 
sent day. A nortliern M.S. of tiie begin- 
ning of the tlurteenth century would bo 
easier tlmn Clhaucer lor a modern reader 
to understand. The S. dialect is tho 
least advaheed of the throe, and hence tho 
most dillicult to rend. Tho Midland 
dialect IS the finc«“'tor of Modern Eng. 
I’his is aecoimtcd for by its position, in 
one or two wa \ s. As lying int^u'meduitely 
between the N. and iS. dialects it was the 
means of comimmicatiou between them, 
for they were uinLually imnitelJigiblo. 
But both Northerners and ^^oiitJjerners 
would probalily have some acqiuiiiitaiKio 
with Midland. becondJy, it is important 
to note that both the iinivs. of Oxiord and 
Cambridge lay wiUiin the Midland ami. 
Most important of all was the lact that it 
contained Jiondoii, already the grt‘at 
metropolis of tlie king<iom. Here, too, 
tho Midland tlialoct wius loiind in its least 
singular terms, for lulcrcourse between 
people speaking all kinds of dialeets led to 
much levclinig. lb is tins London dialect 
that forms tlie source of Cbaucer’s ‘ Eug. 
undehled.’ But though tho baais was 
thus MiillamI, many words, .spellings, and 
pronumi.itioiLS were liorrowed from the 
other <liah‘ots. The most important bor- 
rowings were made ironi iScandinavlan 
through the N. VVe have already men- 
tioned something of the influence of the 
Dau. invasions on the N. dialect hi hasten- 
ing its inllectiouul disintegration. The 
influence is also seen in vocabulary. Many 
of the commonest and most useful Eng, 
word.s were borniwed at this period. 
Among pronouns, botJi she and then are 
Seandjiiavian, the original Eug foruus 
tieiiig heu and hi. In Live S. these forms 
survive almost to tlie end of the Middle 
Eng. [leriod. Fgu iw another example of 
borrowing, for the Eng. form, frequent in 
Middle Eng . is ct . T here Is much dilllc iilty 
in disi'uveriiig the exact (Uaioct in which a 
Middle Eng. text was wrjtton. Tlie ciiief 
cause of this is, of (‘oui*se. the frequent copy- 
ing of MSS. Tlie MTibe oipied tlieni or 
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wrote them from dictation m the dialect to trimmlnj? would be needed in the century' 
which he waa hiniself acc^UHtoined, and if and a half that was to lollo\\, but m no 
this dialect vvae different from that of the material point does the grarnniar of Cax- 
oritjriuu.1 M.8., confusion resulted. Since ton dilTcr from that of twentieth, century 
this process of copyirifr occuiTod not oneo Eiitr., and his spellini^ is still easily intef- 
but many times in the case of popular ligibk". The following arc the most im- 
poems, such as the the rime is the portant of the few grammatical diller- 
best test in the ease of poetiy, but even cnees: (]) The use of tlie plural •eth : 
this is rendered une(;rt a in by the taet that (2) the infinitive ending -cn, also found 
the poet liJjiisell might well have uhcmI a sometimes in the plural ; (.'!) oiicasional 
foiTn from another dialect with wlneli he retention of imiierativi^ iiJural in -eth ; 
wfts acquainted in order to procure a rime. (4) genitive singular in -rs and -is. Spel- 
\Ve have said that the mflueiice of tlic ling was vcr> variable, hut llie period of 
Norman Conquest on vocabulary worked regulating this soon follows, and once 
but sh>wly. Its inffueiiee on the spelling, again vve find the general phonetic prin- 
however, very soon took efle<;t, as all ciple, t hough with the revivaJ of learning 
writing .soon loll into the hands either of many men, but slemieiiy cquijjped for the 
the Normans or ot those trained liy them, task, attempted to re-spell old words not 
It W'ill be as well to imaiLion one or two of according to the pronuiieiation, but 
the ehajiges thus brought about: (1) ou acconlmg to their real or supposed ety- 
was written for O.K. a, as, for examide, in molog>. Subllr had the b mserU-d on 
mouse lor O.K. mus, house, for O.E Aas ; account ol its d('i‘iva.tioii from Latin suh- 
(2) (ju replaced O.E. cu', e.g. qmeu lor Idis. Th(; b, liriwover, had never been 
cu'fn : (3) m many words w here coni nsion pronounced since the deiivation wa^i 
was likely to occur in writing on uecountot through the Fr. sutd. An example of 
the number of down strokes, o ic'iihu'ed a, mistaken etymology is seen in the word 
e.g. comen for O E. iutnaii\ (4) w and th rnne (trom O.E. rim), vvhieli w^as misspelt 
replaced \> and p; A: also bec,amo more rhyme on account oi its snjiposed cou- 
coTTinion ; (5) O.E. y was written w, e.g. iiectiou with (ik. pvOfos, witli which is 
i-j/wntc) appears as 'Phis becomes a coniiccU'd the word rhythm. Jlut the 

characteristic feature of the S. dialect, earlier i»rinciple was x>honetic, and it was 
In inMce-tion the chie f change from O.E. to civiried out with fair consistency. Thus 
Middle Eng. ism tuedh'e' thui of simphiica- the sjielliiigs ea and ee denoted different 
tion. All the O.E. dipthongs disap pc*ar<Hl, sounds, ea as in sea represented the open e 
and ail vow'els in unaccented syllables soumi (pronounced somcw'hut as o in 
tended to level ase. M in inflectional sy 11* mate), while ee denoted the closed e. The 
ablOH also became «. Thus an, on, and um difference is still sliowm by an Irishman, 
all uppc/ur as cn. There was also a regular Tlici open 9 {au in a\ight) was frequently 
sericis of vowel changes and Icngthemngs, written oa, and in one word, broad, the 
Only one or two can he mentioned here, Eli/ahc'than pronunciation is retained. 
O.E. long a became o, proiiouuc'cd as the A.11 c as in stone was added to denote a 
au in aught. U’hus stan became st{oi. In long vowel, while tJie doubling of a I'ou- 
the N. clialcet alone does the original o sonant, e.g. penny, showed a preceding 
remain, luid its pronunc/iation of simu’ a^ short vowel. Thus a standard ortho- 
«fanc, etc. . is still one ol its chanu;tc*rLstu‘,s. graphy was nttamed, and it has never 
In all but the rf., O.E. y ( — Oer. u) since iieen revised. Thus the first folio 
coalesced with original i. New dqiJi- ed. of Shakespeare’s works (1(123) can l>c 
tliougs were formed by the union of vowels read quite easily by one almost de-stitute 
with the guttural 3 (g) or h. Thus O.E. of training, lint w’e should comprehend 
deeg bcicomes dai or day, but plural dage.s little if tlieir author were to read them to 
generally appears as dawes. O.E. ueg um, for the pronunciation lias unde^one a 
becomes u ei ( -*= way), ffjsgn becomes Jam senes of gradual changers which hi sum 
and so on. Initial g, probably soft even amounts to a revolution. This rt\ olutiou 
in O.E., became y, as in yard, young has resulted in our vowel system being a 
youth, from O.E. geard, geong, gitxnuS. European curiosity, wliilo in 8hake- 
Initial h fo'lovvcd by another consonant speanan times it was m accord with that 
was generally dropped, as in ring, lauerd of tiie Continent. ’J'hus d was iironounced 
(lord), from' An /If/ and hlaford. In the as m /a//ier and except at court, whore it 
combination hw. however, iiietatliesis had its pre.sent sound, the d was pro- 
takes plate, though tlie original proimn nouneed k\n m (Jer. Long c, usually 
ciation geiierallv rtunams. The verbs writ ttui ea, re, or i^, was pronounced os a 
simplified considerably, and in Middle Eng. m nude. In some t'a.se.s, such u.s head and 
the pres. plur. iiidieative ending forms a Jealher, shortening has since taken place, 
useful dialect tost. Here the South had There has lieen no coiisiderablo change m 
thcold-ap. Midland has -ew and North -re or , <?. Long i wa,s then pronounced aa re in 
no inlloction at all. Caacis alinoat entirely I meet, but has sincti diphiJiongised into epi, 
cUsaptiear, the genitive eingular being the l>ut j has remained constant, as has also 0. 
only one which retains Its original Inflec- Long o, as we have seen, was }>ronouneed 
tlon. The word order gradually becomes as in broad, and this sound later became 
fixed as this process goes on. represented by au or aw os in sate. Short 

3, New English . — About a hundred rt was pronounced as in New Eng. p'ut. 
’years after the London dialect had first Long u was pronoimced in the (Continental 
been raised to literary cmiuonco by the manner, njid ha'* since diphthongised into 
poet Oliaucer, its orthogi’aphy was uuaJly j/w. Uuttiirals still proved a fertile 
oast Into a mould by Caxton, who in 1477 source of diversity In pronunciation and 
iutrodueed printing into England. 8ome spelling, and hence the famous diversity 
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In Modern Eng. between the various pro- Bibliography. Genkkal Works : H, 
nunolations of 'Owgh. In the eighteenth- Sweet, A New English Grammar. Tjogical 
century drama wo frequently tind and Historical, 1892-99 ; H. O. Wyld, A 
throxtgh pronounced thruf, and dialectical Bhorillistory of English, 1^2*1 ; J. E. 

enew may still be heard for enough. Welly, A Manual of the Writings in Middle 
Generally speaking, it may be said that the English, lO-W-MOO, 1918 (six supple- 
g^itteral either disappeared or turned into ments, 1919-35) : P. G. Thomas, An 
f. This shows brledy tho chief changes in Introduction to the History of the English 
the vowel system of New Eng., though it la Language, 1920 ; A. G. K.ennedy, A 
impossible to show here tho stops by which Bibliography of If'nfiiigs on the English 
it took place. It is not by any means to Language, 1927 ; A. G. Baugh, History of 
bo supposed that there was any sudden the English Language, 1935. Diction- 
and conscious change. Tho greatest aries : A Neio English Dictionary on 
point, however, in which the Eng. of our Historical Principles, ed. by Sir J, A. 11. 
own century differs from that of Oaxton is Murray, H. IJradloy, Sir \V. A. Cralgio, 
iu its vocabulary. Middle Eng. was still O. T. Onions, 1881-1928, revised 1933 
comparatively a pure language, but since (sec Diotionariks) ; A. L. Mayhow and 
the invention of printing there has been a W. W. Skeat, A Concise Middle- English 
steady indux of words borrowed from all Dictionary, 1888 ; H. Sweet, A BiudenVs 
parts of the globe, llorrouings from Latin Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon, 1895 ; C. T. 
had been made even before tho arrival of Onions, A Shakespeare Glossary/, 1911; 
the Eng. in the land. Fr. borrowings W. Little, H. W. Fowler, and J. CVnilson, 
were frequent during the Middle Eng. The Shorter Oxford Dictionary, 1933 ; F. 
period, as were also incorporations fi*om Holthausen, Altenghsches etyrnologischcs 
tho kindred Seandinavuin tongue. The Worterbuch, 1934. Syntax ; E. Einen- 
Konaissance saw an immense number of kel, Strcifzuge durch die mittelenglische 
borrowings from Gk., and more espeeiallj' Syntax, 1887 ; Jj. Kellner, Historical Out- 
Fiat., and vast numbers of these were lines of English Syntax, 1892 ; C. A. 
never incorporated into the langmige. i^nwlh. The Order of Words in Anglo-Saxon, 
Many, indeed, of the F.lizabcthans deil- 1893 ; F. A. Cbase, A Bibliographical 
nltely aimed at the Latinising of their Guide to Old English Syntax, 1898 ; H. 
vocabulary. Fr. agtuu gave us many Shenrin, The Expression of Purpose in Old 
words during tho llestoration period, and English Prose, 1903 ; J. S. Kenyon, 
here again a perusal of such writers as Syntax of the Jn/indive in Chancer, 1909 ; 
J^ryden wulJ show us that only a proper- O. Jesporseu, .1 Modern English Grarntnar 
tion of the borrowings became naturalised, on Historical Principles, 1909-31 ; G. W, 
At other times w'o have borroweil from Small, The Comparison of Inequality, 
Dutch, It., Portuguese, Turkish, Chlm>se, 1924 ; E. A. Kniisingu, A Handbook of 
and in fact from almo-d every language Present-Day English, 1931-2. Voca- 
with which we have come iu contact. In BirLARV, Word-Fokaiattox, etc. ; W. W. 
general, it will be found that the borrow- skeat, Principles of EngUsk Etymology, 
ings from thes(3 languages c*an be classified 1887, 1892 ; T. P. Harrison, The Sejmrable 
under regular heads. Tims Gk., from its Prefixes in Anglo-Saxon, 1892 ; H. S. 
clearness and accuracy of tliought, has MacihlHvniv, 'r/te^/luence of Christianity 
been called on to supply mathomatieal and on the Vonihulary of Old English, 1902 ; 
scientific terms. Tlie Dutch, whom we J. (J. Mendenhall, Aureate Terms; a 
have met principally at sea, supply Study ni the Literary Diction of the Fif- 
nautical terms and ofio or two for painting, teenth Century, 1917; P. Logan Smith, 
Stmilarly Italy supplies musical terms. Words and Idioms in the English Language, 
It will generally be found that oiir bor- 1925 ; E. W'eekJoy, Words, Ancient and 
rowings from Asiatic languages were for Mofieni, 1920-7 ; H, A. Groom, A Short 
tho naming of articles for which wc had History of English Words, 193 1 ; M. S. 
no Eng. equivalent, such lus iunk, bunga- Serjoantson, A History of Foreign Words 
low, etc. Tho extent of our borrowings in English, 19.1.5. dld Enuiash Phono- 
trom tho classical iunguvxgiis has given tho noov anp Grammavi *. E. i^ievors. An Old 
Eng. language a large number of doublets English Grammar (trans. by A Cook), 
and tlu^c, assuming sbgiitly different 1885, 1903 ; K. K. VVardale, An Ola 
meanings, add greatly to the richnesM of English Gramnuir, 1922, 192(). MinobB 
tho language, so much so, indeed, that Knolihit Piionolooy am> Grvmmar: 
its varying shades and,toiu3S can be ado- L. Morsback, Mittelenglische Grammatik, 
quately expressed in no other language. 1890 ; J. and E. M. Wright, An Elemen- 
Eng. 1 h spoken as niother-tongno by tary Middle English Grammar, 1923, 1J)28. 
about 200 million people in the Common- Modern Enousii Piionoix>gv : E. Rudolf, 
wealth and the G.S.A., and its a second Die eiiglische Orthographic von Caxton Ms 
lanOTOgo by at least as many, especially Shake,Hpeare, 1904 ; H. 0. Wyld, History 
in the E. f India, (vhina, Japan). Outside of Modem Collortuial English, 1920 ; J, 
England tho sounds and vocabulary and E. M. Wright, Elementary Historical 
are more or loss altereil especially in .Scot- New English Grammar, 1924. 
land, Ireland, U.S.A. ; and in China Such great progress hat been made in tho 
(Pidgin Eng.), Deriving as it does from study of philology during tho past century 
many tongues,Mt is the most international that all books pub. on subject boforo 
lan^ago and In a selected vocabulary tho middle of the nineteenth century are 
such as offered In Basio English (q.v.) its almost valueless. 

use may spread even further os an auxU- English Literature haa its roots in tho 
lary language. See . oZso Saxon Lan- heroic poems of those teuton Invaders 
QUAOB AND LiTP.RATVRK ; Amkrica.nism. who cAmo to Britain after tho withdrawal 
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of the Rom. leerlons early in the fifth 
century. This article discusses in a 
(general way the development of poetry 
Hiid prose in what we call the Brit. Isles. 
It takes no account of recent trends in tlio 
Knffllsh-speaking world abroad, and some 
matters will be found treated in greater 
detail under their proper headings. 

(1) Old Knglish . — The vicinsitudos of 
fifteen centuries have Hjiared only frag- 
ments of O.E. literature. I’he earliest 1 
poetry derived its themes from the ex- 
ploits of legendary gernianlc heroes, and 
the writer wtis bound by set forms of 
diction and a long alliterative line. Wid- 
Mth or ‘ The Traveller,* and verses on the 
battles of Brunanburh and Maldon are 
worthy of notice ; but the most famous 
poem of this age is the epic of Beoumlf. 
It originated in pre-Christian times and, 
after passing through several redactions, 
received its present form in the seventh 
century. 

The conversion of England gave a new 
direction to letters especially under tlie 
Influence of the two great native scholars 
Aldheim (i540 ?-7(n») and Bede («73-7Hr>), 
both of whom are known to us only 
through tlieir Lat. works Tlio material 
and thought is now largely religious and 
derived from Lnt. sources. There is a 
dearth of poetic freuius except in the 
Northumbrian school of th(3 eighth 
century. Of this school the two names 
most celebrated are those of Caul m on an<l 
Cynewulf, and to the latter is attributed 
the beautiful Dream of the Hood. It is, 
however, remarkable that despite the 
Lat. air which literature now breathed, 
expression and versification, imagery and 
diction all remained characteristically 
Eng. in the old tradition. Perhaps tlie 
most original works of this period and 
those which mark a definite advance are 
such dramatic monologues ns The ITmi- 
dereVt 'The Seafarer, and Kadv accr. Here 
there first api>ear a lyric quality, a strophio 
structure, and some variation of the mono- 
tony of the long line. The beginnings of 
Eng. prose arc associated with the name 
ofKlng Alfred (871-SiOO). Apart, how- 
ever, from tlic Anfflo-Saxon Chronicle 
most of the prose works of Alfred and his 
successors wore for a long time trans, from 
the Lat. of religious writings. 

(2) Midrlle Knuli^h . — The Norman Con- 

a uost was no less decisive in the liternrv 
lian in the political field. Not only <lid 
it expose England to continental inUu- 
cncoR, but if Tavt. was the medium of gov. 
and scholarship, Fr. now became the ex- 
clusive language of educated people. 
Two examples may bo cited from the 
transition period : the Voema Morale, 
written in the S.W. between 1100 and 
1200, and the Ormulum. IMeanwhilo in 
the N. the old diction and metre lingered 
in Bfich works Havelock the Dane and 
Cursor Mundi. Many lyrics and ballads 
also originated at this time, which did not 
.receive their final form until the four- 
teenth century and later. 

From 1200 onwards poetry shows little 
continuity with O.E The old diction 
has vanished, and rhyme has superseded 
alliteration. The Owl and the Nightingale 


is considered by some to be the best of 
the early Middle Eng. poems ; and while 
many Lives of the Saints were produced 
still more was done in the trans. of such 
Fr. metric4il romances as the Seven Sageft, 
William and the Werewolf, and Sir Trie- 
irem. Among prose works the Ancren 
Hiwlc, a guide to the religious life, shows 
true literary genius ; and the early 
fourteenth century mystical \vri tings of 
Richard Rolle and his school had a strong 
infineneo on the development of prose 
style. Speaking generally, wo may say 
that from the twelfth to the middle of the 
fourtecntii century religion was the most 
fertile soiiree of inspiration in letters as 
in art. and that the culture enshrined in 
tlie works of tliat period is I'r. rather than 
Eng. 

j In the middle of the fourteenth century 

' the disaster of the Black Death had a 
profound effect upon the minds of men 
and consequently upon manners, art, and 
literature. First among the poets of this 
new unsettled age wo must name William 
Langland, the reputed author of The 
Vision of William concerning Piers the 
Plowman. Except for a few half-jocular 
allusions in the poem itself, nothing is 
known about the author, even Ida sur- 
name being uncertain. The poem itself 
shows traces of several recensions, prob- 
ably by different hands. It is a long and 
confused allegory, dealing with man’s 
quest for truth, and it boa a current of 
satire directed against all classes of the 
community, not least against the poor, 
who'^e cause it champions. Thougli 
written but few years before Chaucer’s 
great works it has a much more archaic 
tone, emphasised by the loose alliterative 
verso. The work has much intrinsic 
merit wliich, together with a certain 
mystic beauty, offsets the difficulties 
presented to the modern reader by this 
archaism and unfamiliar verslflcatlon, 
John (lower (c. 1325-1408), the ‘moral 
(lower,* as Chancer calls him, was a 
‘-lightly earlier contemporary of the father 
of Eng. poetry. Ills work represents Fr. 
culture in a high degree. It Is surpassed 
only by that of (Chaucer whose genius ha>. 
in some measure eclipsed that ot his cou- 
temporaiy. Ho makes almost exclusive 
use of the Fr. octosyllabic verse, and his 
trilingualism is characteristfc of the 
period. Confessio A mantis, in Eng., is a 
series of talcs after the manner of Boccaccio 
Illustrative of the ee\eu deadly sins : Fox 
daman tis in Lat. ; and Sj^ecnlum Medi- 
tantis in Fr, 

In Geoffrey Chancer (1340-1400) the 
later Middle Age-s found their fullest ex- 
pression. The Canterbury Tales reflect 
every aspect of Eng. life. Chaucer began 
to uTlto under Fr. Influence, and ho shared 
the Vr. inability te work out a plot. His 
Farlement of Foulcs belongs to tho school 
of tho Ilomaunt of the Horn. But two 
visits to Italy introduced him to Boccaccio 
and tho Its., and it was from tho Teseide 
of this writer that he specially profited. 
Tho Its. bad kej r in closer touoli with the 
old Lat. poets, and had retained the 
Virgilian art of keeping control of a story. 
Written under this new Troylus and 
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Cressid was influence. J3nt Ghaiicxjr never 
freed himself from his early Fr. Influence 
and to the end the enchanted garden of 
the Rose had its charm for him. Embark- 
ing, however, in his unique imderatandinj? 
of Eng. Jjfo upon the tuo-fold strenra of 
Fr. and It. tradition, he achieved his 
masterpiece. The Conierburu Tales. So 
natural and ab\iiidant is the humour in 
these, so good the corinoetion, and so well 
sustained tlie interest, that it is generally 
held that Chaucer as a novelist would have 
been tho equal of Fielding. Not the 
least, perhaps, among Ohaucer’a services 
to Eng. poetry was his rctliscovery of the 
decasyllabic line, lie gave it a new 
supplent^s and made it the most popular 
of Eug. measures. It is usual to divide 
the follow* rs of Chaucer into two schools, 
the dcottisli and the English Scottish 
poetry was at first indistinguishable from 
N. Eng. The same dialect was spoken 
from the Humber to tho flrth of Forth, 
the ancestor of Lowland Scots. The 
ticots themselves spoke of it as ‘ Inglis.* 
Almost contemporary with Chaucer was 
John Harbour, archdeacon of Aberdeen 
(l,'ilGi-9.'iO, whom patriotic anlour stirred 
up to write thvi adventures of the Bruce, 
in a book bearing that title, and from him 
the beginning of ►Scottish poetry is dated. 
The influence of Chaucfir upon the poets 
of the following century in the N. kingdom 
was moat beneficial. Their poetry is 
vigorous and is marked by a keen appre- 
ciation of nature. This influeric-e begins 
to be felt after Robert Ilenryson (c. 1430- 
c. 1506)inthe workof Win. Dunbar (1460? 
-1520 i) whom Sir Walter Scott described 
as the greatest of Scottish poets. Gawain 
Douglas, bishop of Dimkeid (c. 1474- 
1.542), also owed much to the southerner. 
He is noted as being tho.flrst to use blank 
verso in Eng. poetry. lie used it in the 
translation of cerUiln books of tho 
to which his own poet ic genias contributed 
beautiful prologues. King James I. 
(1394-1437) must be .classed with these 
pocJ^s, though almost all his literary work 
dates from the r>eriod of his loug captivity 
in England. Tim Kin/jis Ouair tells tho 
story of his love for .lane Beaufort:, whom 
be afterw'ards married. It shows the 
• aureate language * which was to bo 
characteristic of the later Chauccrians. 
In England, however, the ulsciples of 
Chaucer, in spite of their obvious and 
frequently expre8fte<l devotion for it, did 
little credit to their master’s name. This 
was partly due tf) changes in tho language. 
Among other things, the flnal e had now 
become silent, and they wera thus unable 
to maderstand Chaucer'^, versification. 
They could hnd no regularity In it, and so 
themselves aimed at none. Their verso 
can only be described us sprawling. The 
two leading names are those of John 
Lydgate and Thomas Oecieve (both 
c. 1370-14/)0). Lydgate, a monk of Buiy 
St. Edmunds, was a prolific author. His 
prin. works are : (1 ) the Troy Jiook^ which 
tells tho old story from Dictys Cretensls 
and Dares Phrygins ; (2) the Story of 
Thebes^ which, in a happily-written pro- 
logue, he joins on as one of the Canterbury 
Tales ; (3) the Falls 6/ lances, a long 


work, tho plan of which is tho Monk’s 
Tale. It is a long catalogue of the acci- 
dents of illustrious men, Diken from a Fr. 
version of Boccaccio's I)e. ('nsibus filus- 
trium Vtreyntm. ()<'clove’s chief work was 
a poem oil tho duties of kings, De Jiegi- 
mine Principium. which ho presented to 
Henry V. Stephen Hawes Of. r. 1525) is 
often called the last of the (yhaucerlans. 
He was ii scholar, and was familiar with 
Fr. and It. poetrv. Somewhat more Im- 
portant, however, is Alcxaiwler Barclay 
Oi. 15.52). who pub. an extremely lively 
trans. of a Dutch siitirt^, The Shippe of 
Fools. With John Skelton (d. 1529) we 
find poetry in decline, having degenerated 
into a ragged doggerel. Most noteworthy 
of tho prose writings of this period wore 
(Jhaucer’s trims, and prose talcs. John 
Wycliffe (d. 1381) and his followers made 
trails, of the Bible and wrote pamphlets 
in support of their teachings. 'I’he his- 
torian .Tolm Trevisa (1.326-1412) dtwerves 
roentioii a.s does the anonvrnons author of 
The Travels of Sir John Mnndemlle. Sir 
John Fortesciie (c. 1394-1 1 76) wrote on law 
and hist., his chief work being a treatise 
on The Difference betvern. Absolnle, and 
Limited Monarchy (c. 1 175) and De iMtidi- 
bus Legum Anylifc (1 468-70). Reginald 
Pccock, bishop of Chichester (c. 1395), may 
in many ways be cori‘<idered a iircdeocssor 
of Hooker. His /iV'prrs.s’or ot over-much 
/naming of the (Hcrgy (c. 1450) Is an 
elaborate prose treatise against the 
Lollards. Mention must also bo made 
of Sir T. Malory’s Morfe (T Arthur (c. 1484), 
that glorious crystallisation of the dying 
spirit of chivalry. 

New life waa infused into poetry at the 
Renaissance. In 1 453 tlie city of Con- 
stantinople had fallen intio the hands of 
tho Turks, and there had been an exodiLS 
of Gk. scholars to the W., which awoke 
men all over KuropfiHo the rias-sical arts 
and .Kcholarsliip. ’riie now birth in 
literature w'aa heralded by two men, 
Henry Howard Surrey (1514-47), and 
Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-42), These 
were tlie iirst to make a definite effort to 
model tho litiu’atiire of their native land 
on that of renaissanco Italy. Thev wore 
both courtiers, and henceforth for at loaat 
a century the court is to be tho centre of 
literature, whereas during tho Middle Ages 
each monastery had arded a.s a small 
centre for tlie gathering and diffusion of 
learning. To Wyatt wo csjiocially owe 
the sonnet. Hurrey’s special work was 
the intro«luction of blank verse into 
England, though in his hands it Is awk- 
ward, and some time was to elapse before 
it became the medium of the world’s most 
splendid verse. During the next hiiJf- 
century tlie only name of a?iy importance 
that emerges is that of Thomas Sackvillo, 
Lord Biickliurst, afterwards Earl of 
Dorset (1. *>36-1 608). He helped t/O pro- 
duce a ooniposite work called The Mirror 
for Magistrates. It was ah enlarged ed. 
of Lydgate’s Falls of Princes, and tho 
various ‘ Falls ’ were contributed by 
different authors. All the oontribuMons 
but those of Sockville ore quite negligible. 
These are the * Induction * and tho *FaU of 
tho Duke of Buckingham,’ wlUch in their 
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strenprtli and lively imagery point forward 
to Spenser, It is to Sackville, in con- 
junction with Thomas Norton (1528-84), 
that wo also owe the first blank verses 
tragedy, a cold Sencoan creation named 
Oorboduc or Porrex and Per rex (1570). 
Hut this will be referred to again when 
we are consirlering the drama. Eliza- 
bethan literat\iro burst into fiillnes.« of 
bloom with the year 1579. To this year 
belong the first plays of the univ. wits, 
the Euphvxs of John Eyly (1554?-! GOO), 
and tho Shepherd's Calendar of Edmund 
Spenser (J 552 ?-1599). Tho Calendar 
caused Spenser to be bailed liy many as 
the greatest poet since Chaucer. In spit^j 
of his borrowing from the Its. and Fr.,it 
is (dear that Spenser is under particular 
obligation to Chaucer, Ihns forging a 
link between tho birth and the new birth 
of Eng. poi‘try. Immediately following 
Spenser came a glorious outlnirst of song, 
unsurpassed in any period of our hist. 
Ni» convention bound the pfuit, ami all 
MSiunod to unite as tliough inspired. 
Crea.t as was the volume of work pro- 
duced, it is true to say that there is no 
]U)et ill whase work wii cannot find at 
least a spark of the celestial tire. Manv 
namcB liave come down to us. and hun- 
dreds more are lost. Spenser liimsclf, m 
his Iri.sli exile, vy'ur .. to add to his 
laurets. The first three books of tin* 
Faerie Queenc afijicanid in 1592, and his 
miseellanoouK poems at intervals. In all 
the >MMters of tho period, the patriotic 
vein Is strongly marked, particularly so 
in a small group of writers who devoted 
themselves almost cutirely to England's 
glories--\\'m. Warner ( 1 55.'^(-l G09), Mfehael 
Dravton n5G.j IGlil), and Samuel Daniel 
( 15G2-It)li)). Drayton was the author of 
Poluolbioii (IGIH), T/ie lUtrnns' Wars 
(1693), and Enqland's Ilcroieal Epistles 
(1597) ; while Warner wrute the huge but 
dull AUrinn’s' Englami (158G). We must 
licre pause for a while to trace tho origins 
of that drama which was the greatest glory 
of tho Elizabethan period. The degenerate 
classical drama of the first centuries had 
been opposed and lliially extcrmiiiati'd by 
the Ohiireh and it was tJie Church w'hieh 
revived a form so us(*fiil for instruction. 
It is doubtless from the dramatic accounts 
of the Resurrci'tion given in chnreli on 
ICastcr Day tJiat the ‘ miracle ’ or 
‘ mystery ' plays took their rise. Tliey 
speedily passed outside the church build- 
ings and freed tin insclves from ecclesi- 
astical control, tlumgh they long retained 
their religious iiatuiv. The miracle ]>bi>s 
of the Middle Ages (thirteenth centun 
onwards) eonsLsted of a cycle of iilays. 
sometimes nearly fifty, dealing with 
events In the religious hist, of the world, 
from tho Creation to the East Day. Four 
cycles ore genera lly spoken of : the T'orA-. 
Chester, Cffrentnj^ and Towneley cycles, 
each of which lias certain prevailing 
charneteristies. TMithos, humour, trag- 
edy* comedy, realism, in fact all tho quali- 
ties of the true drama, aro found there in 
embryo. From the iniraclo play came 
the morality, where instead of lllblical, 
apocryphal, oud historical characters, 
virtues and vices are rcjiresentcd in con- 


flict for the soul of man. Oreatest of the 
moralities is Everj/man. The moralities 
generally tended to approximate to the 
comedy of manners. Another develop- 
ment was tho interlude, and to this kind 
John Ueywood (c. 1497 -1580), particularly 
devoted himself. 1 1 was a forerunner of the 
comedy of manners. Tho post of honour 
as the first lOng. comedy is usually given 
to Palph Boiler JJoister (15.>3). From 
about tho same period dates Hammer 
(inrtan's Needle. In 1501, however, was 
produced Hackville and Norton’s Gnrboduc, 
the first JOng. tragedy to bo written in 
blank verse. It was avowedly on the 
Senecan model, and is stifl, cold, and 
didactic. The Elizabethan playwrights 
fall into two groups. Tlie univ. wdts, as 
they were called, were men of education, 
membiTs of one or both of the uni vs. They 
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wrote tlicir dramas with a definite atten- 
tion to classical models, and exjircssed 
great contempt for the second school, 
that of the players themselves. Among 
the fornier class we may name John Eyiy, 
Ucorge Poelo. Doberl (Jrccnc, Thoinks 
N<ishe, and Thomu'^ I\yil. while Ohristo- 
pluT Marlowe, the gi*cal predecessor of 
.'^hukcbpeare, though mit ai tually one of 
the group, belongs to tluMii by nature and 
training. Shakespeare Jiimsc’*’ is the 
-supreme product of the second school, 
though a follower botli of Eylv and Mar- 
lowe. John Lyly (15.>l 199G) w'as the 
author of a number of prose comedies, 
alnuHt all of which wi're played by 
children. From liim Shakespeare learnt 
t In* value of prose conversation. Marlowe's 
work for the drama was much more im- 
portant. Hitherto tht* Eug. drama had 
lacked life and unity of purpose ; a good 
dramatic medium was also needed. All 
these wants Marlowe supplied. He 
adopted blank verse, wrought it to a fine 
temper, and introduced a living tragedy- 
ills leuTliug characters present a. dominant 
idea which i*nlw the entire piece. In 
Tamburlaine the (,re,nt. Ids first and per- 
haps most eharm teristic play, the domi- 
nant idea is the lust for power. Consuming 
avarice is the keynote to The Jew of Malta, 
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while in Dr. Faustvs grroeil for super- 
natural knowleUffO la the theme. In 
Shakespeare’s earlier plays, such as 2’/<vs 
Andronieiis and Kitw John, Mtirlowe’s 
Influence is etronpr. The late Blizabothan 
and early Jacobean period was rich in 
dramatists most of wiiom were prolific. 
Thus Thos. Hey wood {d. IG.'iO?) is said to 
have had a hand in the writinpr of more 
than two hundred plays. Plays were 
profliiced once or twice and then thrown 
aside to make way for somethinj? new. 
The realms of history and imot^ination 
alike provided material to satisfy an 
eager public. Wm. Shakespeare (1564- 
1616) developed the romantic comedy, 
and out of the current typo of ‘ revenge 
play * he evolved his magnificent tragedy ; 
while his great coutemporary, Ben Jonson 
fl 573-1 637), was writing the ‘ comedy of 
humours ’ with rigid adlieronce to the 
pseudo-classical unities of time and space. 
Jonson's influence, combined with that of 
Fr. models, was considerable on post- 
Restoratlon drama, while in his own day 
hla importance in England as a literary 
dictator seems to have equalled that of 
Samuel Johnson in the eighteenth centurj'. 
Almost all the great poets of the Caroline 
and Jacobean periods were in their youth 
sealed ‘ of the tribe of Ucn.’ The two 
collaborators. Francis Beaumont (1581- 
1616) and John Fletclnr (1575-1625), 
wrote romantic plays of a sentiment more 
strained than in .Shakespeare. Of the 
‘ revenge school * of writers are J. Webster 
(c. 1600), John Morston (1575 ?-1634), 
John Ford (6. 1586?), and Cyril Tourneur 
(d. 1626) ; while George Chapman (1550?- 
1634?), Philip Massingor (1583-1610), 
Thomas Middleton (1570?-1627), Thoma.s 
Dekker (6. 1570?), aiul Wm. Rowley 
(1585T-1642?) were succcs'^ful in tragedy 
and comedy of cither stvlo. For further 
developments of the Eng. theatre, sec 
under Dram.v. The Elizabethan play- 
wrights frequently wrote in collaboration 
groups of two, three c/r more writers com- 
posing one play, and then separating. In 
the case of Francis Be.iumont (1584-1616) 
and John Fletcher (1570-1625) permanent 
collaboration is foimrl of so perfect a 
nature that it Is Impos.sihlo accurately to 
estimate the contributions of each to the 
partnership. James Shirley (1596-1666) 
is generally spoken of as ‘ the last of the 
Elizabethans ’ As a dramatist he does 
not rank high, but in his voice the echo of 
the great ones who had preceded him is 
atm to bo recognised, a spark of their Are 
can yet be seen. His name carries the 
blst. of the Eng. drama down to the 
time of the Commonwealth, and at the 
beginning of this period Parliament closed 
all the theatres and forliado their use. 
When they reopened with the Restoration, 
a new form of drama appears looking to 
Fr. rather than to Kng. models. This was 
but natural, since. In the meanwhile, a 
high classical (^ma bad developed in 
Franco, whilst the latest plays acted in 
the Eng. theatre, the only native tradition 
available, were of a most degenerate 
trje. 

Eng. prose developed slowly In the 
high Middle Ages, it was because tbo 


vernacular was used only for popular 
religious instruction. Lat. was the lan- 
guage of scholarship and administration. 
Fr. the everyday speech of educated people. 
But after the Black Deatli tho now Eng. 
vernacular came to bo used in the schools, 
tho law courts and even in parliament. 
It was this fiict w hich gave a new impetus 
to prose. Its growth In tho fifteenth 
century was slow. Roger Ascham (1515- 
1568) declares his intention to nso an Im- 
proved prose stylo in tho introduction to 
Toxophilus (1544). Some ten years later 
Ralph Robinson made his trano. of St. 
Thomas More’s Utopia; and in 1570 
Ascham produced The Schoolmaster, tho 
first Eng. treatise on education. Ascham 
belonged to a small group of scholars whoso 
aim was to fashion their prose upon 
classical models without forcing it into 
classical moulds. His prose is stralght- 
forw'ard, somewhat heavy and devoid of 
ornament, but lucid and pleasant to read 
even at the present day. Tho various 
trans. of tho Bible which appeared (Wm. 
Tyndalo, 1525, Miles Coverdale, 1536), also 
gave a great impulse to the development 
of a good prose stylo. Prose pamphleteer- 
ing was common ; two important cc>n- 
troversies of this nature w'ero : (1) Tlio 
Martin Marprelato controversy (1588-80) 
in which episcopal gov. was attacked : 
and (2) tho Ilarvey-Nosh controversy 
(1592-99), l)ctw'ccn Nosli tho playwright 
and Spenser’s friend and mentor, Gabriel 
Harvey. A certain number of prose 
romances were pro<luccd by the dramat- 
ists, and tiicMo are mostly modelled on the 
Euphues of Lvly, of which mention has 
already been made. This book, together 
with the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney 
(1590), shows the self-conscious striving 
after an ornnmerital style which character- 
ises tlie period. Tikpmns Lodge’s Rosa- 
lynde (1581), from which Shakespeare 
took tho plot of As Vou Like It (1599?), 
is tho bcst-kiiowii Imitation of the Euphues. 
Nash’s Adventurer of Jack Wilton (1594) 
is a romance which already looks forward 
to tho picaresque novel. A high level of 
prose is found in tho Eng. Rook of Common 
Prayer wliich appeared In 1549, but this 
was tho work of several hands. The 
Ecclesiastical Polity of Richard Hooker 
(15.53-1600), which appeared In 1593 
(Books i.-iv.) and 1597 (Book v.), marks 
a high level in the magnificent Latinised 
style which tho Elizabethans affected. Its 
prevailing features are the long sentence, 
rlictorical language, heavy ornament, and 
occasionally, a Latinised syntax and 
vocabulary. But tbo supi*eme prose work 
of this period is the A.V. of the Bible. 
Among Hfholars contempt for the ver- 
nacular died hard. ITranc^s Bacon (1561) 
who.se Advancement of Learning appeared 
in 1605, and tho History of the Reign of 
Henry VI f. in 1023-1626 took particular 
care that thoso works which ho Intended 
to go down to posterity should be trans. 
into Lat. Whereas, however, the Lat. 
traus. are almost unknown, the Eng. 
originals arc now classics Of the language. 
In the * Latin ’ tradition also are a group of 
writers of the reign of Charles I. Bishop 
I Jeremy Taylor (1613-67) was author 
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of tho celebrated Holy Limng and lyying 
(1650). The grrand but inolanoholy music 
of Sir Thomas Urowne (1685-82) was 
beloved of Charles Lamb, another of whose 
favourites was tho AnkUoniy of Melan- 
choly (1621) of Robert Burton (1576- 
1637). Tho last of tho rrreat ‘Latin* 
prose writers was Lord Clarendon (1609- 
1674), author of the History of the liebelHnn 
(1648). Tho prose works of John Milton 
(1606-74), the philosophical writings of 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) and his 
school, and of the Royal Society led by 
Bishop Sprat (1635-1713) all look forward 
to the prose of tho Restoration. 

From 1600 onwards there was evolved 
a lyric school of surpassing debrary and 
sweetness whose works have been tho 
admiration and tho despair of later 
lyricists. The genius In the wed<fing 
of poetry and song which was hantled 
down from tho later Elizabethans (such 
08 Thomas Campion (c. 1575-1620), here 
reaches a much higher level. Even if an 
Elizabethan were fantastic, he was so 
naturally. Now art began first to be 
added to inspiration and then to replace 
it. This is the period of thosci whom in his 
Life of Cowley (1779) Samuel Johnson so 
aptly colls the metaphysical poets. They 
aimed o-t quaint conceits, and sought for 
far-fctched corapfiri-.( though, as the 
learned doctor says, ‘ lliev wei“o often 
worth tho carrying.* And whereas some, 
as we have said, produced song of the 
greatest sweetness and delicacy, oth(‘rs 
deliberately aimed at harsh and irregular 
versillcuitlon. It w’os tho over-emphasis- 
ing of these peculiar <iualitios of the school 
which ultimately led after tho Re+itoratiou 
to the reaction wdilch culminated in tho 
accurate and polished verse of Alexander 
Pope. Signs of the approaching change 
are to bo found even among tho iiu*ta- 
phyfilcal.s themselves. But their school 
was 80 widespread that it is possible, by 
subdivision, to include within it nearly 
all the poets of the reigns of .Tames I. and 
Charles I. Wo should thus subdivide 
thorn into T’uro Wits, Court Wits, and 
Religious or Devotional Wits, for in the 
parlance of the day tho word * wit ’ was 
used to describe tho particular excellence 
of quaint erudition which was particularlv 
admired. The great master of the school 
was John Donne (1573-1631), who during 
tho first part of his life Avrote a large 
number of love songs, but in tho latter 
half devoted himself to religion. The 
Wit school also produced a fine poet in 
Abraham Cowley (1618-67). Among the 
court poets, knoAvn also oh tho cavalier 
poets, tho two clilef names are those of 
Richard Lovelace (1018-88) and Sir John 
Suckling (1609-42). With them poetry 
was the recreation of their leisure hours. 
Others whose names must not be forgotten 
are, George W’itber (1588-1677), who also 
distinguished himself as a satirist. Win. 
Cartwright (1611-43). Wm. Habingtou 
.(1605-45), and John Cleveland (161,3-59). 
Two of the best lyricists of tills period are 
Andrew Marvell (1621-78) and Henry 
King (1592-1669) ; both were touohod by 
the metaphysical stylo which also infected 
the devotional writers. Of these the best 


known is George Herbert (1591-1632), 
whoso writings are suffused with a delicate 
spirituality. His best poetical works were 
pub. under tho title The Temple (1633), 
to which another of tho school, Richard 
Crashaw (c. 1616-50), wrote an introduc- 
tory series. Steps to the Temple (1646). 
Henry Vaughan's (1622-95) chief work is 
the Silex Scintillans (1650-55). But tho 
greatest lyricist of tho period was Robert 
Herrick (1591-1674). He never lost tho 
position he attained In his own time. The 
delicate flower and love pieces, which 
form the greater part of his Ilesperides 
(1648), together with the ‘ pious pieces ’ 
in Noble Numbers (1648), testify not 
only to his poetic skill but also to liLs 
mastery of the technique of versification. 
His comparisons are often as far-fetched 
as those of the most pronounced meta- 
physician, and ids vocabulary is far more 
curiously Latinised ; but one forgets 
these defects in his delicate and Epicurean 
atmosphere. Tt is sometimes forgotten 
that all Milton's shorter pieces, by many 
considered to be his boat work, were pro- 
duced before 1642. During the next 
twenty years liis conscience compelled 
him to devote his energies to politics and 
tlie prose works whiesh dealt with matters 
of state- After tlie Re^storation, he 
returned to tlie Muses and produced tho 
two epics with which his name is popu- 
larly o»ssociated, Paradise Jjosi (1667) and 
Paradise Uf gained (c. 1670). His earlier 
work includes the Hymn on the Nativity 
(1629) ; f/ Allegro and It Pensernso (1633); 
Coynus (1634) ; and Lycidas (1637). In 
these the majesty of his genius is more 
Hustiunod than in tlie more famous works 
whore long barroii stretches occur between 
the peaks of sublime poetry. Nor are 
they marred by a certain cold mannerism 
which appears, for example, in the Samson 
Agomstes (1671). Moreover, the early 
poems do not show the coldness and 
hardening mannerism of a later work 
such as Samson Agonistes (1671). 

After the death of Charles I., w'hen the 
court was in exile. Franco proved a refuge 
for many of those who were afterwards 
to return with Charles IT. in 1660. Here*, 
at the famous Hotel do Ramboulllet, they 
came into touch with a new literary move- 
ment. Boileau was then coming into 
prominence as literary dictator, and it is 
In his Art po^ti/pie (1674) that tho prin- 
ciples and rules of tho classical poetry and 
drama are laid down. A reaction had sot 
in against tho freedom of tho preceding cen- 
t ury and Its consequent extravagances. A 
return to primitive slnipllclty was sought, 
and the classics were now held up as the 
only models of Rxcellonoe. Horace and 
Aristotle were now become the legislators 
of Parnassus. Corneille had edready lifted 
the Fr. classical drama to noble heights, 
and it w^as under his influence that the 
Restoration drama began. The entire 
absence of human beings has been men- 
tioned as the chief feature of the Cornelian 
drama. Every one is drawn more than 
life-size, virtue and vices are both 
thrown into high relief, Tho leading 
character is actuated by one motive, and 
this principle, applied in a slightly lesser 
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dejn^ to all the characters, materially 
simplihea human life for the purposes of 
the 8ta^. The hero of the Restoration 
drama dominated the sta^ro throughout 
the play, whence tho adjective heroic 
applied to the drama itself and to tho 
docasyllahic couplet. Sir Wm. Davenant, 
in his Sieae of Nhnrle^ (IGofi), opened the 
series of tliese T>lays, but for lonsr their 
principal exponent vas Jolin Drydeii 
0631^17l>()), among whose heroic plays 
may be named Tifrannic Ij^re (1009), and 
the Conquest of Oraiwdn (IfiThl. These 
plays are characterised by a brilliant 
rhetoric which sornetinics oversteps the 
limits of eloquence, and i>.v an extra va- 
frant emphasis on * honour.’ TJio best of 
Drvden’s r»lays in this stvle is AU for Love. 
(1078), Avnilen in blank verso, of which 
Drydcn bad once been an opponent. Tt 
is as Drvden says, the only play ho had 
WTitteii for himself, and shows that lie 
had tired of the ranting style popular with 
the audiences of his day. The play is an 
attempt to rival iShakcspoaro’s Anfonu 
and Clenpfilra, dealing as it does with part 
of tho situation of the older play. A com- 
parison of tho two will show the main 
points of difference between tho romantic 
and classical dramatic styles better than 
would a long exposition. As the tragedy 
of Comeillo was followed hv Molidni’s 
Comedy In France, so in Kngland t he heroic 
drama was succeeded by the eomodv of 
mauners, of which Wm. (’ongreve (1G7(>- 
1729) was tlie most hrilhaut exponent. 
Johnson quotes a pa.s'^age from his 
Mournintj Hride (ItJh')) as the greatest in 
Eng. drama. Rut (/ongreve's best eome- 
di€»s are /ywe for Love (1(597) and The IVaq 
of the [Vfyrtd (1700). They arc pictures 
of contemporary ' gallant* life, depending 
for their success upon brilliant dialogue 
written around well-worn plots. Restora- 
tion drama is marked hv reaction 
against the moral restmint^ of puritan 
contwl- Before O^ngreve, Sir Ceorge 
Etheredge (l(i3r>-91) iiad made an at- 
tempt to write coiiied;y' on somewhat sim- 
ilar lines, but with little^ success. Wm. 
Wycherley (1G:10?-1 710), Sir .John Van- 
bmgh (1004-1720), and Ceorge Farquhar 
(1678 -1707) were also able writers of the 
coinedy of manners, though none have 
Congreve’s sparkling brilliancy. 

To trace the develoiuncnt of poetry 
during this period it is mine-sary to refi^r 
back to the first half of the <-entury. dur- 
ing this periorl a small group of writers 
ha^l kept alive the SpeiHenan tradition 
both in thought and versilWation The 
two Fletchers, (tIIch (I.'iHI 102.3) and 
Phlneas (l.*i82 ?-l 660), were its leaders, 
and their most noteworthy disciples wore 
George Wither (1588—1667) and Wm. 
Browne (1.5IM-1643). After them tlie 
style was virtually abandoned until the 
romantic revival. It was Drydeii who 
perfected the heroic couplet. Re Is con- 
sidered by niany,^ superior In the use of 
this metro to Pope, who rejcx'ted his pre- 
decessor’s variation of tho dir>.asy1lahfo 
with tho Alexandrine couplet. After the 
death of Dryden (1700) there is for a short 
while an extremely l^arren period In 
poetic hist. There was left no groat or 


even moderate poet, if we exceT>t Matthew 
l*rlor (1664-1721), who produced some 
good lyrics. On account of the repute in 
which she was held by Wordsworth, W'o 
may olso name Lady Anne Finch (d. 17207), 
Gounte.ss of Winchclsea, who is almost 
entirely unknown except for the extracts 
preserved by her admirer. The next 
gix>>at name is that of Alexander Pope 
(1688-1714), early in his career he had 
liecn advised to strive after o ‘ corre(!t ’ 
stylo, wliich none of tho greatest poets of 
the past Inwi achieved. Me first came into 
proiTiiuenet> with his Kssni/ on Critijcism, 
(1711). This was followed by the Dun- 
cind (1728 and 17 12-13). a savage satire 
on his opponents among the ‘ (Inih 
Street ’ writers ; the of the Look 

(1711 and 1714), considered to he; the best 





occasional poem ever written ; the trans- 
lations of Jh)n)cr (Iliad. 17ir»"2(); 
Odyssey. 172.3-26), done purely for finan- 
cial reasons ; and the Kssny on Man, in 
which he versified the philosophy of his 
friend Bord Rolingbroke. *rhe couplet 
which he used was particularly adapted 
te epigram, and in this he excelled. JMs 
Kssay on Man has furnishcfl a siirpri.siiig 
number of popular quotations. The atm 
of the i'opean school was not so iuii(;h 
originality as polish and neatness; the 
manner of expression was the most im- 
poi*tiint consideration. Its poets aimed 
at saying * wliat oft was tliought but ne’er 
so well ex])rossed.’ Wo liavo said that 
at the tunc wlicui l*ope bc;gan to write 
there was no poet of oven mediocre 
powers. I’ope perfc<;ted a method by 
which even the mediocre could write 
accurate and even good verse. He wafl, 
therfore, universally follow<*d, and the 
classical at\ le, with Its (;ouTi|ot, dominated 
Kng. iioetry until the endr of the elgh- 
t^nth century. It is true laiat during the 
whole of that time wo find undercurrents 
of what W(» commonly call romanticism. 
The two Whartons protested against tho 
devotion te satiric verso And urged tho 
auperiorltv of tho imagination. Thomas 
Gray (1710-1771) and William Collins 
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(1720-1 756) aro tho two finest of the poets 
who (li«l not follow the prorailinK fashion, 
but their output is not sufficiently larg^e 
to enable either of tliem to take rank as a 
profit poet, thouph each shows ronsificr- 
rtblo pen ins in the little work he did. 
James Thomson (1700 iS) is a more ob- 
vious predecessor of the early romantic 
I)oets. Jlo wrote a series of descriptive 
poems in blank verso called The Neasfms 
(172l>-JO), the popularity of which shows 
how stronp was fhe sympathy with 
Nature. Thomson also wrote The Ca^Uc 
of Jmlolence (1718) in Spenserian metre. 
Ainbroso Philips (1075^-1 7 10) nnd John 
(lay (1 685-17 J2) wroto some pood Ivrics, 
and the latter also produced Iho farnoiLs 
lieggars Opera (1727) and its hCduel. As 
the eighteenth century proceeded, how- 
ever, there was ineroasiug evidence of a 
new poetic spirit in such works as Mm - 
phersons Ossian (1768) and JVrev’s 
lieliguea of Ambient English J*oeirg (1765). 

The prill, work, however, of the period 
we aro now conhideriup was its fashioning 
and perfecting of the modern pniso stj le. 
Ifitlierto all the grent firtise writers liad 
used the magnificent hut cunihrous Lat. 
style. Suitable though this was to 
iniaginative w’ork, it had to undergo a 
transformation before it could be a 
medium adarded to i\" ever widening hold 
of knowledge. Here it was that Fr. m- 
llucuee was entirely good, for Fr. prose 
had already some centuri<»s upon which to 
look hack. Its priu. characteristic was 
the short sentence, equivalent, one may 
say, to the couplet in verso, (ilassic 
severity led also to the diminution and 
even the banishment of ornament, and in 
most e.Hses this was a great advantage. It 
further rendered tlie clifl!ereutiatioii bc- 
t.wwn TU’ose and poetry more distinct. 
Henceforth, none (‘-oiild hold with Sir 
Phihj> Sidney tJiat prose might well be 
poetry. Dr> dcii was the first t o w riti? t he 
new prose, and anyone reading his critkal 
e-ssays and prefaces will at once perceive its 
extreme modernity nnd luchlity. It 
iuis been suid that the writei*s of the old 
school wrote as if they wished merely 1o 
unburden their minds, soinetinuM even 
delighting in ohsenrity. Hrydeu primar- 
ily considers his readers. He writevs only 
that tho may convey his ideas to their 
minds. Tht! vehicle which Dryden intro- 
duced was polished and made more supple 
by Sir Win. J’emiile and his follower.^, 
wdio formed what is known tw * The 
Oontoel School.’ J’heir services to Fng. 
prose w'cro considerable, Daniel Defoe 
(1661? -1781) was one of the first to apply 
this new instrument to a variety of uses. 
As a journalist he anti<‘ipated manv 
features of the modem Ih-css, and was not 
unknown os nn essayist and rhymster. 
His beat known work is Ifohin^im CVi/soe 
(1716), an imraediate precursor of the 
luodem novel. The essay reached its 
highest level in tho Toiler (1709), written 
by Richard Steele (1672-1729) with the 
help of Joseph Addison (1672-1710) and 
others, and in the Sp&'inior (1711-14) 
written by Addison with the help of 
Steele and other literary men of tho dtt> . 
Steele nnd Addison attempt to treat life 


and learning in such a way that they will 
be interesting to all Intelligent people, and 
thus to widen tho bounds of education. 
They were tho first to address themselves 
to wmmen os forming tho majority of their 
readers. The influence of these papers 
w'as greater, however, on moraJs than on 
literature. The work of Dean Jonathan 
Swift (1667-1745), with his severely plain 
style and his savage and sometimes iii- 
iiiirnan satin;, must not be forgotten. 
(Julliver’s Travels (1726) is one of tlie few 
hooks that interests all ages, and this 
very fac-t show's tho author’s consummate 
skill. The style of Lord Boliiigbroko 
(1678-1751), though polite, is somcwtiat 
superfieial, wliile flic exact contrary must 
bo said of that oi Bernard de Mandeville 
((1670-1783) in his famous Fable of the 
Bees (1714). Tlie work of Samuel John- 
son (1709-81), though great in many ways, 
must ho considered rather retrograde In 
I»oint of style, for it shows much affinity 
with that of the previous century. As the 
first lexicogra idler, and as the wTiter of tho 
Lives of the Poets (1779-81), a great debt 
is owing to him, though tho John-son of 
the J {ambler miglit well have been spared. 
Boswell’s Life, of Johnson (1791) is one of 
tlio masterpieces of the language. 

The middle of the eighteenth century 
saw the rise of the Eng. novel, which has 
grown to embrace every department of 
life. Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) in- 
augurated thp novel with Pamela (1740), 
a psychological study with a somewdiat 
morbid ‘ love ’ interest, written in t-he form 
of letters. Richardson improved on his 
first attempt in Clarissa fiarlowe (1747-8). 
Anger at Richardson’s morbidity led 
Henrv Fielding (1707-54) to commence 
Joseph Andrews (1742) as a parody. His 
interest in it, however, led him to cou- 
tiiiue it as a serious work. This was 
followed in 1749 by the epoeh-niaking 
work, Tom Joncs^ still considered by many 
the best novel In Eng., on account of tho 
excellence of tlie plot. Tobias iSmollctt 
(1721-71) aud Laurence Sterne (1713-68) 
t’oiiiplete tho four wdio formed the Eng. 
novel. Towards tht; eini of the century 
Fanny Burin;y’s Fvelnia (177 8) and 
Cecilia (1782) introduced the type of novel 
which was continued h\ Jane Austen (1776 
-1817) and Maria Edgeworth (1769-1849). 
i'he drama during tins perftxl steadily 
deteriorated, and Inn never smeo re- 
covered. Only 7 he liood-yJatitreil Man 
(1768) and She'Sloops to Conquer {1112), by 
Oliver (loldsmith ( 17 80- 74), need be men- 
tioned. 

The vear 1798, wlnm Lgnrnl Ballads by 
Win. Words worth (1 770 1 850) and Samu^ 
Taylor Coleridge (1772-1881) was pub. 
is an epocdi -making ilato in literature. 
This work inaugurated the romantic 
movement, of which the immediate pre- 
decewsors had been Win. Cowihu* (1731- 
1800), Will. Blake (17.57-1827), and 
George Crabbe ( 1 7 .i l- 1 882). In Scotland, 
Robert Burns (1759-96) had already re- 
kindled the expiring llame of Scottish 
poesy. He bmi much In common with 
tho Eng. romantics. During the next 
century the bounds of literature extend so 
widely tliat it is impossible to cover the 
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whole field of thought. Tlie most that 
can bo done is to indicate the main lines 
of development, and to refer to works 
which deal ^vith the period in detail. 
Coleridge, whoso actual production was 
small, had a powerful iufl nonce on the 
movement’s development by his critical 
writings. His Biographia Liieraria (1817- 
1847) is still the classic of constructive 
criticism. In the next generation, poetry 
expanded to cover the whole of human life. 
Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), Lord Byron 
(1788-1824), Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792- 
3 822), and John Keats (1795-1821), 
though they had much in common, brings 
each his own offering from the treasury 
of genius. Edward (libbon (1737-94) 
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was followed by a group of historians pro- 
fessing to found their theories upon 
original researclu But tin* most import- 
ant feature of the literature of this period 
was the novel. Sir Walh‘r»Sr-ott achieve<l 
great popularity with the liistorical novel 
of which he was the fouiuler. He wtus 
followed by Bulwer Lytton 0 803-73) who 
was succeeded In turn by Charles Dickens 
(1812-70). Dickons has ln'cn blamed for 
lack of artistic form ; but he brought to 
his work an unparalleled observation of 
human life In Its every mood. He was 
moved by a philanthropio idealism which 
Is also apparent in the novels of Mrs. 
Oaskell (1810-66) ; of the Brontlj sisters, 
Charlotte (1816-55) and Emily (1818-48) ; 
of Charles Kingsley (1819-7.0) and of 
Benjamin DislSell (1804-81). (See 
Beaconsfiklo.) Something allied to the 
idealism of these authors came with the 
Oxford Movement. In poetry, its great- 
est result was John Koble's ChrisHan Ywr 
( 1827 )* In prose the beautiful and haunting 


stylo of Cardinal Nowman, best shown in 
his Apologia (1864). Meanwhile an un- 
alloyed realism w'os apjienring in the 
novels of Wm. Makepeace Tliackcray 
(1813-03), a clear-sighted, Ironic aud 
penetrating wTitcr, of Anthony Trollope 
(1815-82) : Charles Beade (1814-84), aud 
George Knot (1819-80). These were fol- 
low’cd by Thomas Hardy (1810-1928) and 
George Glssing (1857-1903), both gov- 
erned by a sombre philosophy, tho ouo of 
fatalism and tlie other of despair. In 
poetry they are allied to James Thomson 
(1834-82), while Thomas Hardy, himself a 
great poet, has dominated all that is best 
In twentieth-century endeavour. Samuel 
Butler’s (183.)-1902) novel The Way of 
All Flesh (1903), appear(‘d posthumously; 
but Butler, a pldlosophical writer, shares 
in the reaction against the lueelianl^m of 
I liis contemporaries. So also does George 
I Meredith (1828-1909), but with more 
! faith in the kindliness of nature, a faith 
spiritually' expressed in his poetry. As a 
; novelist he is master of psychological 
' analysis. Although tlie novel figures so 
j largely in nineteenth century achievement, 
criticism and tho essay also tlourislied 
i after a dogmatic beginning with Francis 
; Jofi'rey (1773-1850) and tho Edinburgh 
I roWewers. A sounder theoretic critlci->Mi 
was cstab. by Wordsworth (1770-1850) 
.and Coleridge (1772-1834), followed by 
I the practical criticism of Wm. Hazlitt 
‘ (1778-1830). Tho essay achieves iH*r- 
! manent distinction through Charles Lamb 
! (1775-1834), Thomas Do Quincoy (1785- 
1859) and Leigh Hunt (1784-1864) ; nor 
was the prose of \Valter Savage Landor 
(1775-1864) without lasting influence. 
Matthew Arnold (1822-88), who is much 
indebted to the Fr. critic Salnte-Bouve, 
inaugurated a now school of criticism, 
which henceforward^,, ranks as a true 
department of literature. In the writings 
of Walter Pater (1839-94) literature is 
regarded no longer as an isolated art, but 
as part of one whole in which painting, 
inxisic, sculpture, etc., are concomitants. 

In history the outstanding names are 
Henry Hallam (1777-1859), Thomas 
Carlyle (1795-1 881), Lord Macaulay (1800- 
.59), and .Tames Froude (1818-94). In the 
works of all these, excepting only Hallam, 
the literary and i)ldlosophicnl eltMiionts are 
more prominent tJian the historical. 

The names of Milrnan, Grote, Buckle, 
Freeman, and Green are also worthy of 
mention. The drama, in spite of a flood 
of imitiitions of tho Ocr. [days which came 
with the early romantics, never rose again 
into high levels of either tragedy or 
comedy. 

The poetry of tlie Victorian age con- 
tinues the romanticism of the centmy’s 
beginning, tending withi Alfred Lord 
Tennyson (1809-92) towaiHls a perfecting 
of form and with Robert Btownlng (1812- 
89) to wan is a preoccupation with psycho- 
logy. Alllofi to these g^oat poets are 
others : T. L. Beddoes (1803-49), Eliza- 
beth Browning (1806-61),? A. H. Clough 
(1819-56), Coventry Patntore (1823-96), 
and Christina Ilossetti (1830-94). With 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry a refined 
classicism was Introduced, while in tho 
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middlo of fhc century tho rro-Hophaelito 
iiiovenient in painting spread to literature 
through the genius of I). G. Roascttl 
(1828-82) and Wm. Morris (1834-96), 
although tho latter sought his inspiration 
irioro in mediovalisin. Tho critic of the 
artistic revival and tlio aT)ostle of beauty 
was John Uuskin (1819 -1900). 

Towards tho end of (lie century 
romantic poetry became imbued with Fr. 
symbolism, and A. O. Swinburne (1837- 
1909) possessed a unique capacity for 
verbal music Swinburne In poetry and 
Pater in criticism were the patron saints 
of the icathetic achool of tho ’nineties, in 
which Oscar Wilde (1856-1900) was tho 
most notable. Geoi-gc Moore (1852- 
1933) in his w'ork combined the testhetic 
doctrine of art for art's sake with the real- 
ism of the Fr. novels of Zola, while having 
something in common with (he tVltie 
Kevival. If his art and religion somewliat 
obscure his intention, ho is essentially a 
story-teller. The Fr. naturalism which 
Moore imbibed wa.s assiduously avoided 
by ytevenaon U 8 50-94) in his adventure 
novels. The typical poet of tlio (Htic 
Revival Is W. B. Yi^ats (1865-1939). 
who was also a iilaywright. but in tho 
plays of J. M. Synge (1871-1909) Irish 
mysticism la tempered with a hnnuirou^ 
observation of Irisli i Tc. Other poets of 
tho Celtic Revival arc Lionel Johnson 
(1867-1902), Geoi-ge Russell (‘ A.E.’) 
(1867-1935) Padroic (>’olum, James Step- 
hens, Katharine Tynan, etc. Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, an Eng. poet sent to 
iroland by tho Society of Jesus. Is too 
individualistic in Ins poems, 1876-89, to 
belong to any school, but Ids rhythmic ex- 
periments have intluenccd a succeeding 
generation since bis poems were first pub. 
poftthuuuuisly^ in 1918. Tennyson was 
succeeded tus Laurcato by Alfred Austin 
(1835-1913) and ntter him by Robert 
Bridges (1814-1929), with Tennyson one 
of the greatest of England’s practising 
Laureates. Symbolism was carried over 
into the twentieth century by John 
Davidson (1857-19U9) and Arthur Symons 
(1865-1945), while Francis Thompson 
(1860-1907) wjus, like Hopkins, a Korn. 
Catholic and, like him, an atlopt in verbal 
music. Thomas Hardy in The Dynasts 
(1904-8) reached epic grandeur, other 
notable epics of the twentieth century be- 
ing The Dawn m JJrifain (1906-7), by 
0. M. Doughty (is 13-1926), the author of 
Travels in Arahia Dcserta, and The Torch - 
Hearers, an epic by Alfri'd Noyes, com- 
pleted in 1930. Riidyard Kipling (1865- 
1936)be(5aine the poet of an imperialism 
which has become somewhat discredited 
fop Its ultra-jingo note, combined with a 
love of Eng. soil ; he is also known ns a 
novelist and short-story vrrlter. A« an 
imperialist ho Is allied to tho poets W. E 
Henloy (1849-1903) and Sir Henry New- 
bolt (1862-1938) ; but socialism has 
found its spokesmen In G. B. Shaw and 
• H. G. Wells (1868-1946), and also, but of a 
more medieval guild variety, in Chesterton 
(1874-1036) and* Belloc. The open-air 
school of nature writers must also be men- 
tioned : Richard Jefferies (1 848-87 ), W. H. 
Hudson (1840-1022), ami Edward Thomas 


1878-1917), poet aud essayist; while a 
orerunner of these authors is George 
Borrow (1803-81). 

Several i)oets wi-iting about 1910 are 
classed in tho ‘ Georgian group ’ : T. St urge 
Mooro ; W. H. Davies (1870-1910) ; John 
Masefield (laureate, 1030) ; W. W. Gib- 
son ; Lascelles Abercrombie (1881-1938) 
who, as a critic, wrote much on the nature 
of great poetry, which obtained recog- 
nition as work of real value ; Lady Mar- 
garet Sackvlllo ; James Elroy Flecker 
(1884-1915); Sir John Colllngs Squire; 
Rupert Brooke (1887-1915); Humbert 
Wolfe (1885-1940); Edmund Blunden, 
whose collected verse was pub. In 1941. 
He, like Chancer and Hardy, Is steeped in 
the English soil, reminiscent without 
bltteruess, expressive of the harmony 
which he sees amid tho rancour and 
hatreds of to-day. Tho poetry of Walter 
do la Marc is pervaded by a note of sad- 
ness and mystery, showing a pre-occupa- 
tion with a world of dreams, a twilit space 
or region of intangible secrecies that lies 
just beyond tho edge of sense. But while 
his earlier poems showed marked sim- 
plicity, in the later the craftsman at times 
seems to overwhelm tho poet. The note 
of the younger members of the Georgian 
group was changed by the First World War 

S hicb bred its own generation of poets : 

iegfried Sassoon ; Osbert, Sadie vcrell, 
and Edith Sitwell; Wilfred Owen (1893- 
1918) ; Robert Nichols ; Robert Graves ; 
Charles Sorley (189 5-1 915); aud Isaac 
Rosenberg (1890-1918) whose collected 
works were pub. in 1937. His Intluence 
on tho younger generation of poets and the 
praise of his work by T. E. Lawrence and 
La-.< olios Aliercrombio indicate the range 
of Ills appeal. His mastery' of imagery' is 
cxomplitied in such pieces a.s Moses, The 
Unicorn, and Dead Man's Dump. 

The young poets of the pre-1931) period, 
tho group that came from Oxford in the 
tiiHt years following the war, are the poets 
of this day — Auden, Spender, MacNieco 
and Day Lewis. All were social iiieulists 
drawn to active sj mpnth}' with the Sp. 
Civil War and left-w’ing pollticMil parties, 
lint later, became less political in outlook. 
Auden, leader of the group, had adopted 
Amer. citizenship when ho pub. vols. of 
poems and one vol. of didactic poetic 
drama. Stephen Spender, v 'tli a largo 
following among the young, is perhaps the 
most prominent figure of tho group after 
Audeu. Day Lewis writes conventional 
modern poetry of good quality'. Mac- 
Niccc has a fine talent in a light vein. 
Among tho generation of poets that have 
emerged during the period of tho late war 
must bo mentioned Dylan Thomas, a 
Welsh poet wTitiiig, in Eng., emotional 
verse instinct with a rare passion, and 
Vernon Watkins, aDo Welsh, who has 
some of the qualities of his fellow country- 
man ; und among the younger poets too 
should be mentioned Kathleen Halne. 
Also may be noted a group of Anglican 
poets who reveal the influence of T. 
Eliot's advocacy of the sect. Religious 
dramas by these poets, among whom are 
Norman Nicholson, Anne Hldler, and 
Ronald Duncan have been performed at 
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ttie Mercury Theatre. Y et otliera ainotuj 
many writers of En?. verse are Jofin Bet- 
jeman, writer of sentimental poems about 
Eut?. vils. and ohurehes, and .Sidney Keyes, 
a younj? poet of hi^h talent who nas killed 
in the late war. Alaiiy poets of the older 
generation continued to producti good 
verse during the war — Herbert Bead, 
Edmund Blunden, Walter do In Mare, and 
Siegfried Sassoon — though their \ erse 
doc» not suggest the contemporary world. 
By common coasent the mtliieiice of T. S. 
Eliot among students suggc‘^ts that there 
must he sometlimg scriimsly wrong with 
Eng. poetry which in a generation has 
producod no poet of a stature equal to 
Eliot, an Amor, (now a iiuturaliscd Brit, 
subject) win* ‘ having been the iconoidast ! 
of a body of dead poetic c*onventioii 
twenty years ago, now stands cathedral- 
like as a symbol of tradition, the piist, 
the values of a civilisation away from 
which we know that we must proceed 
towards a very ditferent world, a very 
different kind of aeasibility * (Kathleen 
Ilaine). His Murder in the Cathedral 
(1935) is drama reached through poetry 
with a hidden dramatic quality, but with- 
out the incon^oration of the moral in tlie 
matter — wherein it diffei*s luiidamentally 
from the verse dramas of Byron anil 
Browning. To an older generation his 
name suggests difficult unattractive 
poetry — The Wa^te lj.tnd and Sainaon 
Agonislesy the utterance of dynamic 
despair at the future of the world : yet to 
a younger generation, Eliot is a symbol of 
the old European culture, of the Christian 
church, of iioUtical eonservati.sm — every- 
thing severely classical and retrospective. 
To understand the position of Eng. poetry 
to-day demands an appreriatioii of the 
l>o.sition of Eliot, who, apart from his 
poetry, is perhaps tlie leading critic in the 
contemporary literary world, the one poet 
whoso utterance touches uuiversala rather 
than a particular time or mode. jPMitii 
mtweli however is fofemost among the 
others and her three vols. of verse pub. 
since the war have conffrrncd her position 
as a poet of rare acr-xmiplishment, whoso 
work posterity will recognise as ossentiaUv 
‘ early twentieth century.’ Auden’s vol. 
of l^oems attracted the attention of those 
anxious for the present destiny of Eng. 
poetry. In The Oratorn (1932) the 
technical achievement is even more sureB’’ 
fixed, while rhythm.s and allusions are 
handled with rare skill. In The Use of 
Poetry and the Use of Critinsm ( 1933) T. .S. 
EUot surveys the relation of criticism to 
poetry in England and gives valuable hints 
on the appreciation of poetry, Ltic function 
of poetry and of criticism and the relation 
of literature to civilisation and of poetry 
to politics and religion The work is an 
important landmark in Eng. criticism 
worthy to be ranked with that of Ben 
Jonson, Sidney, Dryden, Dr. Johnson. 
Matthew ArnoUl^and Walter Pater. 

Movmg r)atui*e descriptions against a 
background of war couched in a distinc- 
tive style are the feature of Tventieth 
Century Psalter (1943) of Richard Church 
which embodies the poet's reactions to 
life in the months of attack on Britain. 


B. Ifor Evan’s Traditixm and Romantic- 
ism (1940) helps to resolve the old feud 
lietween the (das.sa;al and romantJo 
schools by side-tracking the arguments 
and tracing the ronceptioiis of poetry 
held by the poets themselves. Also in 
the field of the most recent belles lettres 
may be noted Wnlter de la Mare’s 
Plenmires and pern I at ions (1910) — essays 
on subjeets wliieli give scojie for the 
author’s imagination and fancy wbieh in- 
vest most things in nn aura of novelty. 
G. Wilson Knight’s Stnrlil Dome (1941) 
arc ' studies in the poetry of vision ' em- 
phasising tliat in interpreting poets and 
poetry, symbol‘s are the signitu-aut ele- 
ment, tor these and imagery illustrate tlie 
poet’s particular augh^ of vision. George 
Sampson’s Conase Cnrnbndije History of 
bJnghsh Literoture (19 Jl) is a rcliablo 
guide, well in tlie English Iltorury tradi- 
tion ; and in tin* same sphere is Knylish 
Literature in the earlier seventeenth century 
(Oxford History of English Literature) by 
Douglas Bush (1915). Eng. belles lettres 
are further enriched l>y tlie fieath of the 
Moth (1912) m which Virginia Woolf, 
almost in the maimer of Sir Thomas 
Browne or (Miarles Lumb, reveals her gift 
of transmuting her own pf*rsonal medita- 
tions into literature though .she is unniiie 
in capturing those more elusive shado-s of 
thought which are mostly gone before they 
can be really ap[>rehcu<led. Robert 
Lynd’a assays on multifarious topics, 
contributed lor many vears to the Neio 
Statesman and Nation under the nom de 
plume of ‘ Y. V.’ revealed something of 
the happy fiicetjousness of Lamb. 

Throughout the decade before the late 
war and during the war iimch udmlrably- 
written -history was addi'rt to E. li. 'The 
Cnmbridye Aneient History, I'ol. XJf. 
The Imperial Crisis Recovery, AH). 
VXiS'D (19.39), completed a monuinerital 
scrie.s pub. over the period 1923-39 and a. 
similar grc*at co-operative cnteri>rise is 
The Cambridge Medieval ITistory, vol. vlii, 
of which, The Close of the IMiddle Ayes, 
appeared in 1936. In these vois. the 
hist, of each special period is told with 
gr€*at skill and Interest, and with clear 
suggestions on the true origins of many 
modern political institutions and tliefirias 
and valuable for the maturity of judgment 
of t?K* sBindard authorities of the fieriod. 
Arnold Toyiibce’.s A Study oj History 
(1934-39) is a standard work on the 
evolution of civilisations revealing wide 
erudition m tlie huiidlmg of most prob- 
lcrn.s of hist., whether anot. or modern. 
G. M. Trevelyan’s Raniilhesand the Union 
with Scotland (J932), based firmly on con- 
temporary records, is splendidly descrip- 
tive and vivid ; it is part of a trilogy 
which IS already a standand work on Die 
reign of Queen Anne. T|ie third vol., 
ffJnyland under Queen AnDe (1934) is a 
masterly survey and a claasic, generally, 
in Eng. historical llterntupo. The same 
historian’s Knglish Social History (1944), 
whicli was an eagerly -sought Avork os soon 
as pub., is a portrayal ef sdx cemturies of 
social hist., from Cmaucer to Queen Vic- 
toria written with groat felicity of style. 

Recent biography in E. L. has produced 
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work of varying merit and literary treat- 
ment. History and liction have met in a 
form of biographical writing, exploited by 
ijytton Straehey (1880-1932), Philip 
Uuodalla (1889-1944) and others. It 
introduces elements conventionally re- 
garded (ui outside tho legitioiate sphere of 
biography and tends to distort and 
denigrate the portrait of its subject. 
Eminent Victorians is an example of this 
kind of biographical WTitlng. On the 
other hand Winston Churchill’s Marl- 
borovLgh (1932), a Large-scale work, which 
purports U) rehabilitate the character and 
career of a soldier and historical ligm’e 
reputedly misinterpreted by Macaulay, is 
remarkable for its lucid anti attractive 
narrative style, and the vivid boldly 
rhetorical sketches of the wild youth and 
early military career of his subject. Her- 
bert Bell’s tjord Palmerston (1936) too. 
embodies the substantial results of clear 
and dociinientary research as opi»osf*d to 
bright biography of unctiual wortli. 
yimilarly O. M. Low’s Edward Gibbon 
(1737-1794), pub. in 1937, the best 
modern life of Oibboii, sets a standard of 
soberly -written biography lu an age much 
degraded by iictional irrelevancy. Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography, Left Hand, 
JtWht Hand (lUla) essentially a luntasy of 
a liygono dewjrative form of Englr^h life, 
is written witli i rart iuctiou of stjlc 
eniincntly suited to its matter. 

E. L. sees no falling-olY m acutely- 
written works in the category of religion 
and philosopiiy or kindred subjeet hcads. 
Sir diaries Sliernngton’s Man on A as 
Notare ( 1 919) markM tho entry of a ph\sio- 
logi.st of great repute into the realm of 
mctapliyhic. Tlic work is an exposition ol 
eeitain a-sixicts of biological science, im- 
partcil with rare literary art and deals, more 
particularly, with Lhose frontiers of natural 
science w inch coincide with those of natural 
theologv. lu hi!>» eminently readablo //u?- 
tory of estcni Philosoph y and i (s vonncjram 
iL'ith Political and iSomal Circumstances 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day 
Bertriiud Russell givt^s accounts ol 
doctrines, and sometimes brief summaric.-' 
of tho chief works, of over thirty influcii- 
tial Emopcan plnlosophcrs. lUs con- 
ciusions tend to conform with a not un- 
duly altered general point of view. He 
does not aim hen* at furnishing one more 
eonventiojial Ic.xthook of the hist, of 
tboiiglit : ratlu r is the work an exposition 
of his pliiloso|)li\ with reference to such 
biwst. The ill crarv st> le Ls eiear, alive, oiid 
acute and, with its seasoning of anecdotes 
and pleasantries, sccuns intcn<led inaml.\ 
for tho general reading public. In the 
manner of a literary pastiche is U. B. 
Whaw’s The A<trcniures of the lilack Girl 
in her search for God (1932) — ^a parable to 
show the dilTcrcnt eoneeptioiivS of tliti 
deity that may 1 h‘ found in tho world from 
the plitiscs ot (tod m the Old and New 
TestaincntK to the God of Natural Science, 
written in oxeollont prose in a clear racy 
stylo. Ecjiuiliy mordant irony marks his 
work Everybody's Political iV hat's H hat 
(1944) which may be mentioned hero : it 
la a summary of tho doctrines which 
Mr. yiiaw has doclorwl for tho la.st half 


century, but, if a remarkable literary tour 
de force for a man of eighty -eight years of 
age, its denigration of British poUtioal 
institutions argues a prejudiced if char- 
acteristic outlook. 

With the turn of the century competent 
craftsmen in novel-writing are numerous 
and often start some particular fashion, 
Henry James, George Moore, H. H. Law- 
rence are not among the more generally 
popular novelists but they are among the 
most novel for their time and artistically 
adventurous, as are also Aldous Huxley, 
E. M. Forster, Charles Morgan, Virginia 
Woolf, Dorothy M. Hlchardsoii and James 
Joyce. None of these are traditionalists 
or followers of the main road of Eng. fic- 
tion, but aro experimentalists turning 
fleti on to new purposes . T lie ui ain stream 
of the novel during tho past quarter of a 
century or more was fed, not by the ex- 
perimentally hs, but by such writers as 
Joseph Coufod (1856-1924), Arnold Ben- 
nett (1867-1931), John Galsworthy (1867- 
1933). II. Wells (1868-1946), Hugh 
Walpole (1884-194J), Somerset Maugham 
and later J. B. Priestley. Henry James 
(1843-191 6), a writer of somewhat narrow 
outlook, IS a jisychological novelist, with 
a unique stylo full of inauuerisnis yet 
lucid lor those who will persevere with 
him. D. H. Lawrence’s prose has in its 
time produced rare ctftcts ; it is a prose 
that bleetis with compassion and it is 
often powerful and impulsive, but satur- 
ated witli sexual images. Few writers 
have his power of vividly coirmiuriioatiug 
pliysical sensations or convey the idea of 
<o great a masLciy of the dark region that 
I'xisfs somewhere between thought and 
leeliiig. Like Lawrence’s work that of 
Vu‘guiia Woolf U 882-1942) constitutes a 
cku-'i 111 itself. vSubtlety of structural 
teehniquo and setLsUiveness of character 
uvoeatiou mark her novehj, as also keeu 
sensibility aud lyrical power. If she has 
added no chfu*aeter to Eng. fiction, she 
nas contributed jiages of rare quality to 
Eng. prose ; and if her higliiy impression- 
l>tjc work, os cxemplihed in her short 
storiea, lacks external drama, it is because 
slic rates tlie life of tlie mind higlier than 
the movement of the body James Joyce’s 
Llyssis, whicli ivcords m one lai'ge book 
only one day in a man’s mental life, has 
been justifiably desenbed as tlie reduciw 
ad ahs^urdvm of tlic exlrem” subjective 
method. Ho and Dorothy Richardson 
hinc eurried the iiictliod .is far as it can 
usefully go or tart her. Uf greater value 
m the art of mterceptiiig Hie ‘ stream of 
I'oiisi lousiiess ’ ts tho w^ork of Virginia 
Woolf for the reasons given above. Tho 
root-nlea of psyclu'uualysis — the most 
Higuificunt contribunou to psychology 
that haa been made lu the last hundred 
years — hna inevitably bc<*n exploited by 
miiumcra hie modern novelists, though, as 
it has been well sajd, Jiraiijuel Richardson 
was really tho true father of psychological 
liction. May jsmclair may be mentioned 
as one novelist whose later W'ork at least 
botmj s tiie infiucnco of Fi’cud’s doctrinqh. 
Vet other WTiurs of tlie ‘ stream of con- 
sciousness * school are T. F. Powys, but 
with an obsession for sjugle-ti'a<^k minds. 
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and Wm. Faulkner. Also amoni; the 
inodarniatio novellstfl, thonirh in a very 
different vein from Joyce, are Evelyn 
Waugh, Charleg WlllianiB (18SC-1945) and 
H. M. Toiiilinson, the lirst and last being 
at times brilliant essayists in atmospheres 
and symbols while all three are agreeably 
free from the pretentiousness of the ultra- 
experimentalists. Aldoiis Huxley, as the 
disillusioned voice of modern conscious- 
ness, ruthlessly satirises a machine-made 
society in extravagant aud witty char- 
acterisation and with eticyclopa'dic know- 
ledge. Charles Morgan’s novels 
remarkable for delicate ^vo^kmanship, 
convincing characterisation aud brilliant 
development of relevant spiritual valiioR. 
E. M. Forster stands alone and chiefly for 
his novel Pa^sfJf/e to India ^ which will 
live as a social-political tract if somewhat 
biased, os a psychological novel if pre- 
judiced by over-mystiflention, and as a 
superb charneter study of people of one 
race writing of another. It is dillienlt to 
do justice to the elusive charm of hrs: stylo 
and to the new au<l snr]irising beauties 
that teem in its page^. Keverting to tlie 
traditionalists in Kng. lictioii- -Arnold 
Hennutt’s work has sometimes been de- 
scribed as largely the apotheosis of the 
commonplace ; but his best achievements 
are unassailable and may be regarded as 
inspired by Zola and lial/.ac and other 
leading Fr. writers, of whom he had a 
profound knowledge, iiulsworthy’s The 
Forsyte Soya and A Modern Comedy con- 
stitute perhaps the most mngniticeutly 
convincing social hist, of our time. In 
them he exhibits with extraordinary 
genius the forms and expressions of 
thought of a class tliat are worsliJppcd by 
none so much as they w’orship themselves, 
— the acquisitive upper middle class. The 
Forsytes may be described as the best 
mirror in Eng. literature of the social exist- 
ence and mentality of a family whoso mem- 
bers are interesting largely by reason of 
the inevitable accident of their birth. The 
novels of the very vefsatile H. G. Wells, 
though not experimental in the accepted 
sense, fall easily into three or four well 
marked phases or categories —the hlghly- 
original pseudo -scientllic romances of his 
early years as a novelist ; the quasi- 
autobiographical novels of wistful humour 
like Kipps and Mr. Polly ; and socio- 
logical novels, in which the true function 
of the novelist is really lost in discursive 
socio-political essays shot through with 
interludes of graphic fiction. The most 
developed w’ork of Hugh Walpole is, 
generally speaking, dominated by the 
gorgeously -tapestried work in the tetral- 
of Jioffue Herries, Jvddh Paris^ The 
Fortress, and Vanessa, an achievement 
which is perhaps the finest aud most sus- 
tained product of tho romantic revival of 
recent times giving now life to historical 
Action, Precise character-delineation and 
snpreme technical finish mark Somerset 
Maugham’s nov^gjls and short stories, the 
former of which sometimes take the form 
o/ a series of incidents yielding a cynical 
pMosophy towards life or, as in his 
Thetdrtf refiect a debonair satirist’s picture 
of a petty world seen through the objec- 


tive spectacles of an adroit moralist. 
Conrad’s adventure novels, with first- 
hand experience of the sea and seamen, 
are nmiarkablo for their stylo and are 
among tlie finest literary acliievements of 
thi.s century. J. H. Priestley has restored 
to the Eiig. novel tho pJcjaresquo cJenients 
of Smollett’s day combined witli tho 
robust and expansive humour of Dickens. 
Most of tho novels of J. D. Beresford are 
chronicles which, by contrast with the 
period novel, attemiit a picture of society 
valid for all time ; and a similar imiver- 
sality of delineation and appeal char- 
at‘terJ 80 the stories of Compton Mackenzie, 
Frank Svviiinerton and U. II. Mottram, 
tho tirst named also writing ‘ chronicle ’ 
novels while Mottram’s chief work, 
Spanish Farm, rises to epic heights with 
its treatment of the central character as 
tho symbol of martyred Belgium ihrongli 
the centuries. Uohert Graves is a novelist 
wJio makes an impressive attempt at 
historical re(*onstructiou in tho guise of 
fictional autobiography. Fictional bio- 
grapiiy against a background of philo- 
sophy is a favoured literary device of 
some Kng. writers as c.y. David Garnett. 
Uichard Aldington’s novels are reflections 
of contemporary problems and the work 
of a wTitcr who is also a poet ot distinction. 
James Btephens, in prose and verse alike 
a poet, is an imaginative writer who re- 
tells in Knglisii the aueb. and lovely 
legends of Ireland with tho tochmque and 
in tho spirit of an accomplished modern 
novel. Another novelist whoso work is 
tho expression of a poetic teinperainont is 
Francis Brett Young. A. J. Cronin may 
be classed among tho social reformative 
novelists, notablv as exemplified In 2’Ae 
Citadel. Richard Hughes’s novels of 
adventure on the seas are characterised 
by exa<*tne83 and brilliance of description 
and may almost be regarded as allegories. 
Sombre writing in the vein of Tchokov, 
both as to clioico of thomo and treatment, 
is tho keynote of the work of U. E. Bates, 
which shows a keen tJair for rural atmos- 
phere. Richard Llewellyn, in a successful 
first novel {How Green is My Valley, 1938) 
exploits the ordinary pleasures of peasant 
existence in linos romantic yet true to life. 
Other novelists in K. L. of the post two 
decades include Louis Golding, a writer of 
novels of considerable pow’er and tragic 
beauty ; Win. Gcrhardi, with a flair for 
copious characterisation and digressive 
comedy ; Harold Webber Freeman ; Gil- 
bert Canaan ; A. M. Monkhouse ; and 
A. P. Herbert, who la also a modern 
Euphuist in the art of writing witty 
topical verse. E. M. Delaflold (1880- 
1943), Margaret Kennedy, Rose Macaulay, 
Naomi Mltchison, Ethel Mannln, Violet 
Sack vllle- West. Theodora Benson, Storm 
Jameson, Sheila Kaye-Sn|lth, and Mary 
Webb (1883-1928) are women autliors 
whoso novels, eminently readable, can 
yield all tlie wit that may, be required by 
wav of counterbalance to the proselytising 
seriousness of much modern male talent. 
Mary Webb’s novels, which for some time 
were unrecognised, were lifted from ob- 
scurity by the eulogies of J. M. Barrie and 
Earl Baldwin, They are of considerable 
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power, and in their themes surest the out- 
look of Thomas Hardy. Katherine Maiw- 
fleld is regarded by some as the one great 
short story writer of undoubted gtinius in 
the present century, Somerset Maugham 
and Walter de la Mare are other leading 
writers whose short stories rclleet a 
quality of mind original in modern litera- 
ture. An over-wrought style character- 
ises the otherwise admirable short stories 
of C. JC. Montague. Otlicr sliort story 
writers are A, K. Coppard — the best of 
whoso hard-etched talcs have a strong 
nroma of reminiscence and unusual plots 
— Martin Armstrong, P. (1. Wndoliousc 
(humorous), Ethel Colburn Mayne, W. W. 
Jacobs — who, however, really belongs to 
an older generation — and in this splieve 
.should bo mentioned also the Father 
Brown .stories of Cl. K. Chesterton. 

BiBLion RAPii Y. — Cambridge. 1 1 iston/ of 
Englisfi JAt^^rahire (edited by Ward and 
WaUer), PJO.-) 11. ; li. Hallain, literature of 
EurotJC in the Fittveuth, Sixteenth, and 
Sevent.eenih Centuries (4 vols.), 1837-;J9 ; 
O. Cmik, Compendious History of English 
Literature and Language, 1S<U ■, 11. Tame, 
History of English Literature (trails, by 
Van Lann), 1871 ; W. Mlnto, English 
Prose Literature, 1872 ; T. H. Ward, Eng- 
lish Poets (2nd od. 4 vols.), 1883 ; H. Mor- 
ley. First S/cctch of Evalish Literature (en- 
larged cd.), 1880 : iitopford Brooke, 
History of English Literature to the derrs- 
Sion of King Alfred, 1892 (new ed., 1901 ) : 
O. Salntsburj', Ehort History of English 
Literature, 1900 (new ed., 1903, re-is‘.ue 
1930), and Ixiter Nineteenth Century 
Literature, 1907 ; W. Courthope, Hi.dory 
of English PiH'.try, 1895 ; Morley, Library 
of English literature (5 vols.), 1870-82 ; 
and series of English Writers ; Chambers, 
Vyclopcedia of English Literature (new e»l. 
3 vols.), 1901 ; O, Crnik, English i*rosc. 
Selertums (4 vols.). 1892-91 ; Sir A. T. 
(juiller-CJoucli, Studies in JAteraturc (3 
series), l‘.U8 33 ; W. L. IMieliis, The 
Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth 
Century, 1920 ; Vv. A, Neilson and A. H, 
Thorndike, J History of English Litoraiure, 
1921 ; O. Klton, A Survey of English 
lAieraiure (2 vols.), 1920, 1928 ; Sir K. 
Oosse, A Short History of JModern E^nglish 
Litgraiure (rev.), 1924 ; O. K. Chester- 
ton, Victorian Age in Literature, 1925 ; 
S. T. VVillianis, Studies in Victorian 
Literature, 1925 ; C. Biillett, Modern 
English Fiction, 1926 ; (). Williams, Some 
greai English Novels, 1926; E. A. Baker, 
The History of the. English Novel (10 voKs.). 
1924-39 ; l5. Legouis and L. Cazamian, A 
History of EJnglish Literature, 1930, 1933, 
1947 ; E. Mufr, Transition, 1926 ; A. C. 
Ward, Twentieth -Century : the age of 
interrogation, 192 S ; J. B. Priestley, The 
English Novel, 1931 ; N, Collins, The 
Fat^ of Fiction, 1932 ; Sir Paul Harvey, 


F. Swinneirtoii, 2'he Owrgian LAterary 
Scene, 1935, and Modern Fiction, 1939 ; 
E. Mnlr, Introductions to English TJicra- 
ture., 1989 ; R. L, Sha^. Ehtglieh Litera- 
ture : from JJonne to Indent 1040 ; B. 
IfOT Etoos, a Short History of English 
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Literaiure, 1940 ; A. Comfort and J. Bay- 
llss. New Directions in Art and Writing, 
1943 ; G. H. Mair, English Literature: 
Modern, 1460-1939, 1944 ; W. J. Ent- 
wlstle and E. Gillett, The LiUrnture of 
England, 500, 1946 ; II. Church, 

British Authors, 19 48; A. Comfort, The 
Novel and Our Time, 1948 ; L. A. G, 
Strong and Monica Redlich, Life in 
English Literature, 1919. 

English Review, The, was started by 
John Murray, the celebrated publisher. 
It iinst appeared as an annual register, 
entitled The London Mercury. A 2s, 6d. 
review of the same name was founded by 
Chapinau & Hall in 1908. Noteworthy 
for its high literai*y qualities, and devotes 
it<8elf to the pub. of such articles, essays, 
hollos lettrcs, short stones, and poems, by 
w'homsoever written, as it deems remark- 
able for intrinsic merit. Many an obscure 
or struggling writer has sprung into fame 
through the medium of its pages. 

English River, estuary on Delagoa Bay 
in B.E. Africa. 

English River, see Churchill River. 

EngUshry, term used during the Norman 
rule in England. It wiis used to show 
contempt, for if the hundred could prove 
that a murdered pci*Hou wus English, that 
IS to say, make a ‘ pre.sentnieut of >1,’ it 
escaped without punishment. This was 
abolished in the fii*st half of the four- 
teiiiith century. 

English Setter, sec Skttkr. 

Engraving, primarily the art of drawing 
on a substance by means of an incused 
line. The term was early applied to the 
work produced by that process and later 
to the impression of the engraved woik 
upon a sheet of paper. This article deals 
with E. on metals. From very early 
tliiica gems have been engraved with 
ornamenta or signets, and connnemorative 
inscriptions have been cut into metal 
tablets, but technically the word E. is con- 
ilned to the incision of a design upon k 
jilate of metal or a wooden block, for the 
purpose of producing upon paper by the 
aid of ink a scriijs of reproductions of that 
ilesign. Copper plate and steel E. was 
introduced at the end of the liflceiith 
century. On inetalM, E«. are usually in 
intaglio, that is, the lnii‘s are suna in and 
possess a positive value m that they 
actually trace the design. In w^oodcuts 
and wood-engraving (g.v.) tne lines are 
negative, their object being to leave the 
true design projex:‘ting in relief. Copper 
and steel ore the fiivom-ite metals of 
engravers, but zinc, brass, silver, and Iron 
have also been employed. Steel is much 
harder to work wltli than copper, but on 
the other hand its very tougliness makes 
it possible to take off a greater number of 
gv)od impressions. IJty means of electro* 
lysis, it Is now possible for the engraver to 
protect his copper plate by a thin coating 
of steel ; the result of this has boon almost 
to do away with steel plates altogether. 
Copper has always been preferred where 
the aim of the artist is to produce a highly 
ffnlshed and dehcato reproduction of the 
desim. 

Line Enaraving.^lmiiUea the use of » 
tool called the graver or burin. This con* 
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sLsts of a steel rod some 4 in. long, with a 
square or lozenge -shaped section, a sharp 
edge being secured by cutting the section 
obliquely. The engraver controls the rod 
by grasping a wooden handle, and in mak- 
ing his strokes varies the pressure in ac- 
cordance with the thickness of the line 
desired. When his work is finished he 
covers the plate with printer’s ink, pre^sses 
it into the incisions by the aid of a dabber, 
rubs away the superlluous ink with a piece 
of muslin and then carefully lays a sheet 
of moistened paper on the engraved sur- 
face. The plate, with the paper thus 
attached, is placed on a booi’d which 
slides between two rollers in what is called 
the copperplate press, blankets softening 
the contact of paper and roller. The 
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desigrn is reproduced by the trausferenco of 
the ink from plate to paper. Etching {q.v.) 
involves the use of a mordant to cat Into 
the plate. An etching-ground is spread 
over the copper surface and the linus are 
opened np with an etching needle. 

Dry-point is a method of K. akin to the 
processes already described. The imple- 
ment used is a steel point stronger and 
more tapering than the eteldrig needle. 
"When this is firmly drawn across the metal 
surface, quite a distinct burr — like a 
miniature thorn — is produced, tlio effect 
of which is to leave a semi-luminous ridgo 
Of tone at the side of each line, and thus 
to impart to the whole print an attractive 
richness of tonel Skilful engravers often 
blend these three processes in the one 
plate. 

Tone-mocessai aim at achieving a result 
on the plate similar to ^at produced by a 
colour wash in painting. If the artist 


uses the ‘ crayon or chalk-manner,* ho 
first perforates his etching -ground with 
special needles like the mace-head or 
roulette, his aim being to suggest the 
rough texture of crayon strokes. If ho 
follows the ‘ stipple method,’ ho imitates 
broad tone surfaces by covering tlie 
etching-ground with dots and short 
strokes, using the curved stipple engraver, 
the dry-point, or tlie roulette for the pur- 
pose. The essential distinction of the 
mezzotint process is that the craftsman 
begins with a dark ground and proceeds to 
create his lights by a negative and scraping 
device. With the assistance of a kind of 
chisel, called the ‘ cradle ’ or * rocker,’ he 
roughens the plate by raising metal points 
or burrs. At this stage the copper would 
print a rich black, but the mezzotintcr 
removes the burrs with his ‘ scraper ' in 
proportion to the tone he wishes to pro- 
duce. Thus, if be scrapes down to the 
bottom of the indentation, he will get a 
smooth sui’fnce, which ^vlll not be abie to 
hold any ink and will therefore print 
white. For aquatints the plate Is prepared 
for E. by a porous coating of sand or 
rt'smouK gurn. This method produces Es. 
not unlike mezzotints. 

Not more than twenty-five good mezzo- 
tints or dry-points can bo obtained from 
one plate, as the brilliancy of tbo impres- 
sion depends on the delic’acy of the burr. 
A steel facing, however, increases tho 
number to a hundred, whilst with tliia 
protection as many as three thousand line 
Es. may safely be taken off. I’he value 
of a print doi>crids on the engraver and 
the tiiicucss of tho impression, which de- 
creases, naturally, with the number taken. 

‘ Artist’s i)roo/s ’ are treasured, tis they 
bear the signature of the painter or en- 
graver, or of both. The signature is con- 
sidered a gunrantoo,igjf the quality of the 
print and may imply retouchings by tho 
artist. 

History of l ine-engraving and etching . — 
Line-engraving. — E. is an art of compara- 
tively rctvent development and the earliest 
known illustration, with metal as tho 
medium, is tho ‘ Flagellation,’ which Ls 
dated 14 HJ, and is tho work of a Cl or. who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Cologne or 
liasle. In Italy tho art grew side by side 
with painting, and arose, as some think, 
from that oi niello, w hich wms a procass of 
Incising a pattern on gold or silver and 
then filling in the groove with a black com- 
pound (nigclliim). The work of Maao 
Finiguerra with its plentiful 

cross hat<‘hlngs illusl, rates the ‘ Fine Man- 
ner,’ wdiilst that nunarkably fine achieve- 
ment of tho Florentine Antonio Pollaiuolo 
(1429-98), ‘The Hattie Of the Nudes,* 
exhibits tbo broad and almplo lines of 
parallel shading wlilch elmractorisea tho 
exponents of tho so-called ‘ Broad Man- 
ner.* Somewhat similar In style is ‘ The 
Virgin and Child ’ of Andrea Mantegna 
(1431-1506). Albrecht Dfiror, the Oer. 
0471-1528), Marcantonic .Baimondl, the 
Bolognese (1475-1530), aind Lucas van 
Leyden, the Netherlander (1494-1533), 
form a conspicuous triumvirate of en- 
gravers. Formal dignity, refinement of 
touch, and unremitting care are a few of 
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the merits of Diirer’s portrait of Albrecht 
of Brandenburg: and his ‘ St. Jerome in the 
Wilderness.* Marcantonio is famous for 
his reproductions of Raphael’s work. 
According to Vasari it was the engraver’s 
magnificent * Death of Lucretia ’ which 
was responsible for Ijis long association 
with that painter. Lucas’s skill may well 
be studied in his ‘ David playing before 
Saul/ The first French engraver of note 
was Jean Duvet (1485-15G1), whose 
‘Apocalypse* series cmiihasises his mysti- 
cism and at the same time liis somewhat 
heavy, overloaded style. In England the 
the same distinction must bo reserved 
for Wm. Rogers (//. 1680-1G10), who 
executed sov. portraits of Queen Eliza- 
beth, all of vvhi(!h, however, are stiil ami 
too oiTiale. i*rofesaional print-sellers, 
ready to provide portraits for historians 
and maps for dlseovereis, lust began to 
rtourish in the latter half of tin* sixteenth 
century. The pioneers were mostly 
Netherlanders, like Hieronymus Cock and 
Philippe ( lalle (15.jl-161 2), many of whom 
migrated to Italy and Germany and thus 
pojnilarised commercial Es. abroad. 
Robert Nantcuil (H)2:i-78), wdio was 
engraver at the court of lamis XIV., 
stands easily at the head of all Fr. en- 
gravers of portraits, and a faimilar honour 
among his owm enm/rrmon is witli lustiec* 
claimed for Wm. Falthoriie (l(i:)6- '.)1 ). 
Faith orno was the first great master of 
line engraving and raised E. to its place 
in art in England, equal to any work being 
done on the Continent. To quote JiL 
own words ; ‘ The result of air, the s^n- 
metry of parts, the exact harmonj'^ of 
proportions, of lights and shadows, mav 
be porfonned to tho height in Graving,’ 
Win. Sberwen Avas initiated in the art of 
mez/otint E, by I’rlnco Rupert and a 
dated mezzotint portrait of Charles II. 
(IGGli) establishes him as tho first Eng, 
man to practise tho art, John Siiiitli 
(6. 1G52) was a master of Ills period, lie 
engraved over 100 portraits by Sir God- 
frey Ivucller and he also engraved after 
Corregio and Titions. .John Pabor wiin 
was born in Holland (IGOo), the son of a 
mezzotint engravtir, engraved hundreds 
of plates after contemporary artists from 
Kneller and Reynolds to Hogarth and 
Franz Hals. Among tho more notable of 
Eng. lino -engravers were : George Vertue 
(1084-1 TTiG), engraver of portrait plate-, 
appointeil engraver to the Society of 
AJitiquories, and buried in Westminster 
Abbey ; Wni. Hogarth (q.v.) ; Ravenet, 
who came from France in 1750, and 
blended liIle-eng^a^ mg and etching ; .lohn 
Hall (17119-1)7). lu-torical engraver to the 
king, one of wii0M(3 works is ' Oliver Crom- 
dissolving the Long Parliament ’ , 
Francois Vivarcs, tho first landscape en 
graver In England and founder of a school 
of engravers in hue ; Luptou Golf (1791 - 
1873), mezzotint engraver, osteb. the iLse 
of steel for copper ; S3ir Robert Strange 
(<7.17. ) who pub. (H/i?) tho famous plates 
* Giesar repudiating Ponipola,* ‘ Romulus 
and RemiiH * alter Cortona, and ‘ Charles’ 
I.’s Throe Children * after Van Dyck and 
whoso masterpiece 'Charles I/, also after 
Van Dyck, oonfirmed bis European repu- 


tation as an engraver of genius ; Wm. 
Woollett (1735-85), who engraved in line 
and etching, his best plates being land- 
scapes after Claude Lorraine and Richard 
Wilson, but the most famous of his works 
are the ‘ Death of General Wolfe ’ and 
* The Battle of La Hogue * after Benjamin 
West; and Wm. Sharp (6. 1749) tho last 
of the great copper-plate engravers, who 
executed many fine portraits after Rey- 
nolds and Romney and historical subjects. 
Wm. Blako (1757-1827) was also an en- 
graver of merit in this period. There is 
true inspiration ift his ‘ Illustrations of 
the Book of Job,* wdiich have been rarely 
surpassed in purity of line, harmony of 
composition and independence of con- 
vention, whether ill design or execution. 



AN KNGRAVING BY BLAKE- 
‘ And my Servant Job sb.ill pray \on ’ 


At the end of the eighteenth eimtury line- 
engraving was in Its decline. Etchings 
and lieliog|»avures have quito superseded 
line-engravings, and the burin will evi- 
dently soon be a tool of very subsidiary 
importance. Wood -engraving, on the 
other hand, has seen a strong revival. John 
Thompson (1785) a pupil of Branston 
and the best of all tin* wood-engravers of 
the period, also engraved for the Bank of 
England and executoil tho vignette of 
Britannia used on bank notes. Timothy 
Colo became knowm in America as a wood 
engraver of the works of old It. masters ; 
and James Whistler (q.v,) the famous 
painter was also one of the distinguished 
Amer. etchers Present day engravers of 
note include la*:; Mocnab, Alison McKenzie, 
Percy Bliss. Stephen Gooden and Gertrude 
Hermes. See also Etching^; Mezzo- 
tint ; Niello Work ; PnoToaRAVUiiK ; 
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Process Work ; VVoodcuts. See M.. C. 
Salaiuaiit Old Kngmvera of Englarui^ 1906 
(with bibliography) ; Bryan's Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers, IfllVO. 

Engrossing, term applied to the prao- 
tlce of buying up any coniinodity in such 
large quantities that the buyer then com- 
mands the market. It \sas practically 
the vsame sort of system us forestalling, 
which meant buying <'hpap to sell at a 
much larger prieo. Ihulcr the old laws 
these practices and all others like them 
were cousidore<l as crimcrt and contrary 
to justice, and were forbidden by the 
statutes of the laud. Ilut in 1841 all the 
laws with regard these practices were 
flnaily abolisheti, and they are now cou- 
sidere<l quite legal — a fact which is 
proved by the modern sy.stcin of forming 
‘ trusts.* 

Enharmonic, term In music applied to 
modulations made merely by changes of 
sharps to correspoiifliug Hats and vice versa, 
e.g., Ca to D?, El? to Dtf, etc. On the piano 
or other keyboard instrument thoro is no 
change In sound, but on string or wind In- 
stniinenta there is a minute difference, dis- 
cernible to the trained ear. 

Enid, city of Oklahoma, U.S.A., with an 
air-port. The leading grain mrkt. of the 
state, and the trade centre for a large 
agric. dlst. and for gas and oil fields. It is 
an important railway junction, has rail- 
road shops, oil relinertcH, ilour mills, and 
meat-packing plants, and makes agric. 
implements and wire. E*op. 28,000. 

Enkhuizen, one of the dead cities of the 
Ijssel Meer (Zuider Zee), Holland, and a 
liellght to every visitor. The great 
Dromedaris Tower (lolh), a splendid 
relic of the old foil i ft cations, stands 
guardian over a cmions little harboiw. It 
takes an hour to walk found the tn., but 
its once busy str<jots are now gardens and 
its former por>. of 40,000 has fallen to 
about 8000. There are many interesting 
buildings, the chief being the belfry of 
1642, called the Zdidortoreu, and the 
orphanage or Weeshuis (1619). The her- 
ring flaliery was the great wealth of K., 
but now not one of the 4(M) smacks re- 
mains. Paul Potter (l623-o4), the Dutch 
painter, was born here. 

Enlistment, method by which the anny 
Is recruited in such countries as do not 
have a form of conscription. Most of the 
European countries have some form of 
conscription, but in the case of (Ireat 
Britain and America K, traditionally 
takes its place, though it would seem not 
improbable that conscniition, which was 
re-introduced in Britain in 19:19, will 
eventually replace voluntary eiiliHtnient 
Iterrnanently. Up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century K. took place through 
an official who had no definite recognition 
by the army authorities, but who received 
a commission for every recruit. Tho 
period of service for w'hJidi a soldier en- 
listed was noft deteniilneii, in fact he 
served as long as he was physically fit. At 
the beginning of tho nineteenth century 
reemiting was taken over by the anny 
authorittee, and ainoe that time many 
ohangea have been vnndo. A man on 
enliating nowadays intist make declaration 


before a magistrate or before the com- 
manding ofbeer. He then takes the oath, 
signs a declaration, and is then, and only 
then, held to have enlisted. Punishment 
for false declarations can bo made either 
in a civil court or by lucuiis of a dlst. 
court-martial. A soldier Is at liberty to 
purchase a discharge under certain condi- 
tions, but never when tho country la at 
war. In ordinary peace-time engage- 
ments in recent yeaiN soldiers enlisted for 
twelve years, seven with tho colours and 
live with the reserve, but many altera- 
tions were made in this system soon after 
the end of tho I'irst World War, e.g. 
In tho Artillery, E. was for six years with 
tho colours and six with the reserve. 
Further, it was possible to re-enlist at the 
end of twelve years* service and do twenty- 
one, after which a soldier became entitled 
to a pension (or after eighteen years’ ser- 
vice if discharged on medical grounds after 
completing that period). The Special 
Reserve enlisted imder special terms, 
usually for six years, with the possibility 
of doing more later if they so desirf^l. 

Enna, see Oa.strooiovanni, 

Ennis : (1) Tn. in co. (Jlare, Eire. It Is 
tho CO. tn., and is situated on the Fergus 
about 20 m. N.W. of l^imerick. In the 
tn. are the remains of a Franciscan friary, 
and also a Rom. Catholic church and 
college, while close by is a racecourse. 
The port i'* Clare (Castle. Pop. 6000. 
(2) Tn. In Ellis co., Texas, U.S.A. It lies 
to the S.E. of Dallas, with cotton gins 
anil compresses and c otton seed oil irulls. 
P<?b. 7000. 

EnnUoorthy, tn. of co. Wexford, Eire, 
situated on the Slan(‘y, about 14 in. N.W. 
of Wexford. It has a beautiful situation, 
the land around being lery fertile. Below 
K. the rlv. is navlg.ible for barges. The 
castle, now prirtiirtty destroyed, is an 
interesting old building. I*op. 5500. 

Enniskillen, co. tn. of Fermanagh. Nor- 
thern Ireland, 116 m. from Dublin and 
88 m. from Belfast on tho O.N. (Ireland) 
Railway. Situatc*d on an Is. between 
Upper and Jiower Lough Erne, with 
suburbs on both sides. It has an agric. 
trade and Its secondary Industries are the 
inanuf. of cutlery and tanning. E. waa 
granted its first charter In thc‘ sc*venteenth 
century, and was a noted Protestant 
centre In the time of Win. III. It gave 
its name to two regiments of tho Brit. 
Army : the 2Hth Foot, known us tho 
Royal Innlskilling 1'usiliei‘s (q.v.) and tho 
Royal loniskilliiig Dragoons. In 1921 
the latter regiment was tils bunded and Its 
name transferred to the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. Pop. 4900. ^ 

Ennistimon, tii. of co^ dftare, prov. of 
Munster, Eire. Pop. 12(j0. 

Ennius, Quintus (c. 239^0. 169 B.C.), one 
of tho lirst Rom. poets, was 6. at Rudifc in 
Calabria. Although Uttl0 is known of hia 
hist., he seems at first tO[ have pursued a 
military career. At abput the age of 
thirty -eight ho became adtpiainted with M. 
Porcius Cato and accompanied lilm to 
Rome. From that time lie scorns to have 
lived chiefly at Romo, and was suceesaful 
in obtaining Rom. oitisenship, a thing 
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which a foreigner very rarely did. Ho from a lost Hook of Noah, etc. The Book ' 
was a man of gi*eat learning, having a good of the Boerets of Enradi (o.r.), is a similar 
knowledge of Gk. as well os Bat., so that myatieal work, .sve U. 11. Charles, Hook 
he was able to earn his living as a tutor, of Enoch, 189:1. 

Ho was buried in the Scipios* tomb and Enoch, The Book of the Secrets of, has 
his monument placed among those of that been also called ‘the Blavonie Enoch/ 
family. Of his works, which it is believed because tlie MBS. of it, which have only 
existed as a whole until tiie thirteenth recently hexiu diRcovM*red, are in that 
centtiry, only fragmemts now remain, language. It seems, liowcver, to have 
among thorn being dramas, satires, and been originally written in Gk. during the 
annals. E. Stuart's od. of .-lM./ 2 /tfrj}, 192.'>, course of the first century and 

Enns: (1 )Tn, of Upper Austria, stand- also to have been composed in Egypt, 
lag on the riv. of the same name, about This book, which is entirely independent 
10 ni. S.E. of Jjinz, with a museum and of the Book of Phioch — sometimes known 
local Rom. antiquities, i’op. 1200. (2) as the ‘ Ethiopie Enoch* — gives an 

Riv. of Austria which rlse.s .B. of lladstadt, account of the way in which Enoch was 
and flows into the Danube. Ciilef trib. taken up into the heavens, seven in num- 
ie the Steicr. _ ber, and of his visions there, followed by 

Enoch (Ileb. Hanokh), name of four per- an aeconnt of his suhsiMiuent experiences, 
eons in the Bible : (1) A son of Cain (Gen. See K. H. Charles (cd.), Ttie Book of ihe 
Iv. 17) ; (2) a grandson of Abraham ((5en. Secrete of Enoch (trans. by VV'. R. MorfilD. 
XXV. 4) : (3) a son of Reuben (Gen. xlvi. Enos, seaport of Greece, situated on the 
9) ; (4) the son of Jared and grandson of Maritsa. It is impossible for any but 
Enoch (1). with whom lie has probai>ly small vessels to enter the harbour owing 
been confused. In Gen. v. IS-'il we read to the silting of sand. Pop. 7000. 
that after a life of 365 years tins E., who Enschede, tn. of Holland in the prov. of 
* walked with God,’ was translated — ‘ he 'Overijssel. It is one of the pnn. centres 
was not, for God took him.* The number of the cotton industry and has parks, a 
365 hints at certain connections between people’s univ. and industrial museum, 
the Ueb. tradition and a Babylonian .sim- pop. ST.-iTO. 

god. Later Jewish legend mak(‘s K. the Ensete, Abyssinian banana. Musa 
inventor of wWtlOT', arithmetic, and ensete, which Jias t.he largest leaf on any 
oatroiiomy, and the apocalyptic books known land plant, the size being as much 
described below were ascribed to him. as 1 7 ft. by 3 ft. The flower-stem is eaten 
Among the Arabians he Is known as htris bv natives, but the fruit is not edible. 
<tho learned one). The * Bt. Eiuk']i ’ of The plant is cultivated in tubs at- a docor- 
Glasgow is a corruption of St. Theuaw, utivc plant in sub-tropical horticulture, 
the mother of St. Kcutigern. Ense, Karl August Varnhagen von, see 

Enoch, The Book of, apocalyi»l ic work V.vuMi.'dicN. 
belongingto the two centuries immediately Ensign : (1) Originally the name ap- 

proceding the Chri.stiau era, which pur- plit'd to the lowest rank of commissioned 

S orts to give an account of the revcla- officer in the Brit. army. He obtained 
ions made, botli before and after his tliis name from the fact that it was his 
translation, to the Enocli ‘ w’ho walked duty to carry the coloura or ensign, but 
with Gorl.’ It gives a List, of the intro- after the custom died out, the title was 
duotion of sin into tho world and tlio fall changed in 1871 to that of second lieuten- 
of the angels. It describes tho deluge ant. (2) The national flag used on board 
which followed on tho intercourse of tho sliip, which flies from tho pole known as 
fallen angels and the human race, th<* tlic K. stall. Tho red. white, and blue 
course of the world after that time until E.s. which are in use now date from some 
the period of the Messianic kingdom, and time hiu'k, but their present use difl'ers 
the final judgment. It also gives some slightly from the former. Tho r^'d E. is 
explanation of astronomy, tho seasons and used for merchant vcsscL. .Slur*'’ ‘*f the 
the secrets of nature in general. The B. Ibwal Navy fly the white E., and so does 
of E. was originally WTitten In Heb., in the the Royal Yacht Squadron, w'hlle the 
Palestinian region, and wa.s then traus. Naval Reserve, in common 'vith certain 
into It was well known to the early \.icht clubs, flies the Uiie K. The present 
Christians, by many of w’hotu it wuis held system dates froTii 1864. Until that year. 
In high ostceni. .Bt. Judo in his general 1 the Navy bore three ditferent Es. ; but 
epistle quotes froTii Enoch in v. 1 1. The j after that year the diva, of Flag officers 
work was lost sight of about the .seventh into those of the rod, white and blue 
century, and only quotations could be squadrons Ava.s discontinued and the 
obtained until 177'h when James Bruce, While K., wdth its broad and narrow pen- 
the traveller, brought back from Abys- danta (or pennants) was cstab, as the 
Btnia two Ethioiilc copies of it, which colours of the Royal Naval Service, the 
proved to have iiccn made from tlie Gk. use of the red and blue colours being re- 
version. A trails, was pub. by Archbishop served for special occaMons. 

Lawrence In 1821, and the EtliJoplo text Ensilage, see Hay am> Knsilagk. 
followed in 1838. The B. of E. is held to Enslval, textile manufacturing com, in 
1>0 of ooinposito origin, and Prof. Charles tho prov. of LiOge, Belgium. It stands on 
. divides and dates It thus; (1) ch. 1.- tho vesdroe, N. of Spa. Pop. 6700. 
xxxvl. before 170 n.c. : (2) ch. Ixxxlil.- Enstatite, silicate of magnesium, is 
xo. a few years later ; (.3) eh. xcl-civ. bo- translucent and white in colour, or some- 
tween 134 and 95 n.n. ; (4) oh, xxxvii.- times has a greenish hue. It has been 
hex. between 04 and 64 n.c. The rest of found in Moravia. Prussia, and other 
the work consists chiefly of quotations ports of Europe, 
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Entablature (Lat. and tabula, a 
tablet), the arcliitectural term for the 
crowning part of a structure, carried by 
the columns in the classic orders. It 
usually consists of three distinct sections : 
the architrave, resting directly on the 
columns ; the frieze, the decorative mem- 
l)er ; and the cornice, the projecting and 
protective member. There are, in all, 
seven forms : the Gk. Doric, the Rom. 
Doric, the Tuscan, the Gk. Ionic, the Rom, 
Ionic, the Corinthian, and the Composite, 
the last two being entirely Rom. The 
simplest, but also the highest in propor- 
tion, of these was the Gk Doric. The 
group of tliree members which the term E. 
desi^ates was original and constant in 
Gk. architt'cture. ami was derived from 
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the methods of construction. In certain 
(’OuntricR, such as in Provence (Franco) 
and Italy (Rom. prov.), where classic 
forms survived or were Imitated, the E. 
lasted during the Middle Ages. Occasion- 
ally the decorative member, i.e. the frieze, 
is omitted. In all prftljahillty it did not 
exikt in the archaic temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, neither is it found in the Lycian 
tombs. It is easier to imd examples in 
which tho medieval artists roiirodiiced 
separate parts of tho E. than wiiere the 
entire group was used. 

Entail. An entailed estate or estate 
tail is an estate of inheritance in land 
settled on sev. persons .successively in a 
strict line of devolution, sueh pcrsoiLs be- 
ing exclusively the beir.s luale or female 
of tho grantee or grantees. 'I’he word E. 
is derived from Fr. tailler, ‘ to cut,* because 
the succession to tho estate was cut down 
to the grantee for his life and then to his 
issue. Estates tail are either general, i.e, 
are granted ‘ to A and the heirs of his 
body * without restriction as to sex or 
maternity ; or special, i.e. restricted in 
one or other of tho above way.s, e.a- ‘ to A 
and the heirs male of his body,’ or * to A 
and the heirs feusale of his bodv,' ‘ or to 
A and the heirs of his body by his wife B.* 
The hist, of tho development of estates 
tail may be said to be intimately bound up 
with tho traditJons and associations of co. 
famUiea ; the whole object of their 
creation being to tie up property in strict 


family settlements so os to ensure that 
the estates should devolve from father to 
son for ever. Tho old common law judges 
always construed a gift ‘to A and tho 
heirs of his body * os a gift of tho full dis- 
posable estate of Inheritance or foe simple 
(q.v.) (see algo De Donls), conditional on 
issue actually being born to A. Conse- 
quently when issue was born A could sell 
the estate and bar his own issue. Though 
it is now theoretically impossible to tlo up 
lands in a family for ever, and though the 
tenant-in-tail can bar the rights of every- 
one by executing and enrolling a disen- 
tailing deed within six months of obtaining 
possession, the custom is for tho eldest son 
of the grantee, on coming of age, to exe- 
cute a deed with the consent of his father 
barring the E., and for tho father and son 
then to enter into a deed of re-settlement 
by which they rc-settle tho land on the 
father for life, with remainder to the son 
for life, and then after the death of tho 
son, to the son’s eldest son in tail ; this 
process being repeated every time an 
eldest son reaches twenty-one. The 
elhcacy of this compromise in thus pre- 
serving tho posthumous pride of ancestors 
depends entirely on the continuous desire 
of each father to tlo up the lands In the 
family and on tho continuous obedience 
of each eldest son on attaining twenty-one. 
If, however, tho sou prove disobedient, 
the father can, In theory, deprive him of 
all income while he (the father) remains 
alive, and so it comes about that the' son 
generally abstained from his right to bar 
his own issue (which he can do w'ithoiit the 
consent of his father) and * surrendered 
his birthright for a financial mess of pot- 
tage.* In this connection must be noticed 
the meaning of tho term ‘ protector of the 
settlement.* A protector is a statutory 
creation, and denotes tho tenant of tho 
first life estate under the deed creating tho 
E. (n 8 llall 3 ^ of course, the eldest surviving 
ance.stor), or some person or persons 
appointed by the deed itself to act as pro- 
tectors. The existence of tho ‘ protector * 
prevents a tenant-in -tall not yet in posses- 
sion from barring the vjhole E. unless ho 
obtains tho consent of such protector, 
though, as scon above, he may bar his own 
issue. In modern times tho system of E. 
has, by a sncces.siou of Acts of Parliament 
(particularly the Cairns Act, 1 882, and the 
Law of Property Act, lb‘2.>) been greatly 
modified, and greater powers given to the 
actual owner of alienating the estates to 
which lie has siiccoeded, a process which 
is called ‘ breaking the entail.* 

Entebbe, administrative centre of the 
Uganda Protectorate, Brit. E. Africa, on 
tho N.W. of Lake Victoria, with charming 
views over the is. -studded lake. There 
are Botanical Gardens and a cotton gin- 
nery, and cotton, cocoa, robber, etc., are 
grown in the di.st. Tho sleeping sickness 
has entirely disappeared. Many gov. 
depts. are located at the tSownship of E., 
Including tho headnuorterii of the Agric. 
Dept., the Dept, of tho Conservator of 
Forests, the Game Warden’s Dept., 
Geological Dept, (with laboratory and 
museum). Land Survey and Mines Dept., 
Public works Dopt., Printing Dept., and 
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headqnarters of the Treaflury- The licad- 

a uartera of the Commission appointed by 
tie Leappie of Nations for the study of 
tropical diseases is here, as also the new 
European Hospital, Cov. House and 
Court House. E. is a regular port of call 
for aircraft between England and South 
Africa. There is a seaplane alighting area 
at E. and a wireless station, used mainly 
for the aeroplane and meteorological 
services. Area (dist.) 2446 sq. m. (land 
and swamp 1980, open water 4G0). Pop. 
(dist.) (1931 census), 186, 600 (natives 
182,200, Indians 780, Europeans, 275). 

Entellus Monkey, or Hanuman, the 
nipithecus Entellus of India. Its body is 
from 2 to 4 ft. long, and tlie non -prehensile 
tail Is longer than the body. The general 
colour is a dirty yellow, but the full 
whiskers and beard are greyish -white. In 
character it is mischievous, noisy, and 
quarrelsome. 

Entente Cordiale (lit. means * cordial 
understanding ’), terra applied to friendly 
relations existing between l^owers, most 
often used of tlie friendship between Great 
Britain and France that began early in the 
twentieth century and resulted in the 
alliance that carried on the First World 
War. 

Entoralgia, see COLTC. 

Enteric Fever, name given to a fever 
which mainly af^cctN oho intestines. It is 
also known as tffphoid fever, und on the 
Continent as abdominal typhus. I'yphus 
was a name formerly used to designate 
both tvi)hus and typhoid. Whereas 
typhus is a virus disease, transmitted by 
the body louse, typhoid is due to a bac- 
terium (Bacillus typhosus) whicli causes 
characteristic changes in the bowel, a 
different rash, and is water-born, from 
defective sanitary arrangements. The 
explanation of the methods of contamina- 
tion of the water supply is one of the most 
complicated questions of sanitation, and 
the experience learned from every 
epidemic must be brought to bear to pre- 
vent a similar incident in other localities, 
where the water supply is apparently free 
from contamination. The period of in- 
cubation, or latency, of E. F. varies con- 
siderably in accordance with the number 
of bacilli swallowed. Consequently, it 
often extremely difOciilt to trace the 
source and cause of contamination. Many 
people may have been infected and have 
travelled to distant parts before syinjitoms 
of the disease show themselves. Thus, 
epidemics may be very widespread, and 
isolated cases may occur far removed from 
their original source, and may them- 
selves bo the centre of fresh epidemics. 
The ravages of this disease emphasise the 
importance of a puro water supply for 
communities, and of proper sanitary 
arrp.ngements in every house : of etlicient 
drainage, and sn Hilary supervision of milk 
and other articles of food. The disease Is 
recognised bv symptoms seen at the 

S atient*B bedside, and by blood oxaralna- 
ions (Widal’s test) in tho laboratory. 
Anti-tsrphold vaccination yields goo<l 
results in preventing the disease and 
rendering Its attacks less virulent and 
dangerous. In tho tropics the germ may 


be dust- or wind -bom, and in hot climates 
tho disease is more difficult of recognition 
where malaria is prevalent, as patients 
frequently suffer from both malaria and 
typhoid. House flies are also responsible 
for spreading the disease. E. P. mainly 
affects the small intestines, causing ulcera- 
tion, and may lead to hcemorrhage and to 
perforation, even in mild cases when 
patients in apparent health are able to 
walk about. These cases, known as am- 
tmlat&ry typhoid, may suddenly without 
warning have perforation, which in the 
majority of cases is fatal. So that all 
eases of suspected typhoid should be put 
on starvation diet, as even a morsel of 
bread may bring about tho catastrophe, 
to tho lasting regret of Tvell-mcaning 
friends. Relapses are by no means infre- 
quent ; it would seem as if the immunity 
of the patients becomes exhausted after, 
say, ono or two weeks, starting from tho 
commencement of the disease, and then 
apparently the patients reinfect them- 
selves and have a return of all thoir symp- 
toms. In addition to typhoid bei^ some- 
times a mild affection and sometimes ex- 
tremely severe, convalescence Is usually 
prolonged, and patients who have ap- 
parently recovered may bo infective for a 
period of years. Tliese are known as 
* typhoid carriers," and may contaminate 
water supplies over wide areiis or in dif- 
ferent localities. Their dctectiou is ex- 
tremely difficult and in unsuspected cases 
the source is ascertained only by searching 
for them with extreme diligence, when 
suspected typhoid carriers can be proved 
by examination of the blood. Para- 
typhoid fever is similar to typhoid, but of 
."horter duration ; there are two varieties, 

" A " and ' B." The vaccine " T.A.B. * is 
prepared from bacteria of all three fevers. 

Enteritis, inflammation of tho intestine, 
i.e. of the small intestine. Tliis is prac- 
tically another name for diarrhoea, which 
in an ordinary case is the only symptom. 
In acute cases pain is usual, and is gener- 
ally worse some little time after food has 
been taken. The appetite is either lost or 
capricious ; the tongue is coated, and 
sometimes the abdomen may be inflated 
and gurgling sounds heard. In a cold 
climate, the condition, as a rule, passesa in 
a week or so, but when there is some under- 
lying cause beyond errors of diet, as in 
cases of tuberculosis or advanced liver or 
kidney disease, the condition may become 
chronic. In the tropics, the disease may 
exist for years, requiring foi* its euro re- 
moval to a cold climate. Prevention con- 
sists in tho avoidance of those articles of 
diet which experience lias shown disagree. 
With regard to wearing a belt (abdominal 
binder), that must be left to individual 
judgment and discretion, aa so much de- 
pends on the muscular vigour of tho 
patient and the kind of life that is led. 
Treoiment — Nothing reiiovea pain more 
satisfactorily, and terminates diarrhoea 
bettor, than a tcaspoonful of castor oil 
every two hours, until the solid contents 
arc removed. there is imin, five drops 
of laiidumim can be added to each dose. 
Relief is also obtained by fomentations and 
other forms of heat. In no condition is 
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confinement to bed ho beneflrial. The study of habits and life-hist. ; f4) era- 
diet should consist of boiled milk, barley bryolopy* or the study of development : 
wate?, yolk of egpr and water, and rice (5) cytology, or the study of cells : (6) 
water, the choice depending on the oir- ecology, f.c., the relation to the habitat; 
cumstances of the locality. The dlar- (7) paleeoentomology, or the study of 
rhoea of children is often due to warmth ; fossil Insects. It had its beginning in the 
sometimes In cold weather from excessive splendid work done in the seventeenth 
Clothing, and In warm weather to natural and eighteenth centuries. Mention must 
heat and the position of the cradle or cot be made of Malpighi’a work on the silk- 
near the floor. Much benefit results from worm (1669), Swammerdam’s Biblia 
tepid baths, or sponging with tepid water. nccturcB, in which he showed the true nature 
In artiilcially fed children, unsuitable of the larva of an insect, and of Redl, the 
milk diet may maintain the condition. In It., who disproved the theory of the spon- 
addition to milk, the diet should contain taneous generation of maggots. At the 
similar articles to that of adults and after same time John Ray was working on the 
a time beef tea, jelly, or otlier iiK^at pre- classlflcation of insects, and was the first 
pnrations may bo added. Contamination to reach the modern lines of arrangement, 
of food by house-flies is a very common In 1735 Linmous, working on the lines laid 
cause of su?nmor diarrhoea in children. It down by Ray, made a new classification 
must always be borne in mind that of insects, which is the foundation of all 
diarrheea is frequently merely the aymp- modern work. The work of classification 
tom of some other disease, such as has been carried on by workers of all 
cholera, dysentery, or typhoid, which call nationalities, and Is now very complex and 
for their own lines of treatment ; tuber- accurate. The anatomical work of Mal- 
cnloais of the intestine is yet another plghl and Swammerdam has had many 
possibility. For E. in horses, see under followers, the field becoming so largo that 
Horses (Dise^vses), workers at the present time have to spe- 

Entertainments Duty. This duty which claliao very strictly. The most famous 
was introduced in 1916 is charge d on pay- work is perhaps that of Lavigny, who 
menta for admission to any entertainment, established the lioinology of the jaws of 
the only exemptions allowed being in all insects in 1816, showing that in every 
cases of schools, educational and scientific species the month parts consisted of three 
institutions, and charitable purposes, pairs of jaws, more or less modified. 
There is no duty when the payment for namely mandibles, first maxilUo and 
admission (oxcliisive of duty) is not over second maxilhc (the last pair fused to 
6d. The present rate is 1 jd. where the form the labriura or lip). Amongst Eng. 
payment does not exce(*ci 7 hd. ; 2d. where workers In insect bionomics should be 
it does not exceed lOd. ; 2 id. where it mentioned W. Kirby, W. Spence, Lord 
does not exceed Is. id. ; 3d. where it does Avebury, and Miall. Much useful work 
not exceed la. 3d. ; where it exceeds Is. .3d., was done by the Amor. C. IT. Riley on the 
the rate is 3d. for the first I.**. 3d., and Id. habits of locusts and his victory over the 
for every 5d. or part of 5d. over la. 3d. Phylloxera insect. Tlie embryology, cytol- 
Whero all performers, whose words or ogy, and ecology of insects and palroo^n- 
actlons constitute the entertainment are tomology are e.ssontlally products of the 
present and performing and the enter- last century, but already groat strides 
l^nment consists solely of a stage play, a have been made hi th«ee branches. Most 
ballet, a performance of music, a lec- of the recent embryological work has been 
tnre, or recitation, a music hall or other done in Germany and the TJ.H.A. Brit., 
variety entertainment, a circus or travel- colonial, and Araer. entomologists have 
ling show, the following rates obtain ; made considerable contributions to ento- 
WhiEre payment of admission does not mologictil cytology and ecology. Recog- 
exceed 8id., the rate is id., where it does nition of the cronomic importance of in- 
not exceed 1 id.. Is.' lid., 1 s. 4d., l.s. 6 id. sects with regard to diseases of plants and 
Is. 9d., the rates are Id., 1 id., 2d., 2 id. and animals has led to the appointment of 
3d. respectively ; and where payment ex- gov. entomologists in tho U.P.A., Canada, 
ceeds Is. 9d., the rate is 3d. for tho first and Great RritaiTi, and applied E. has 
Is. 9d., and Id. for every .Vi. or part made rapid progress during the present 
of 5d. over Is. 9d. Certain exemptions century. 

are allowed to schools and educational As a resnlt of tho researches of many 
Institutions.* The yield fiom the duty in workers, notably Emin Pasha, Grassi, 
1935 was £9.724,280 ; in 1930, £7,806,080; Laverau, Manson and Ross, the mosquito 
In 1937, £7 ,.>72,280 ; in 1938, £7,985,000. was recognised in 1898 as a carrier of the 
Entomology (Gk. tvTOfxa, insects, Aoyos, malaria parasite. Subsequently mos- 
a discourse), the science that treats of quitocs have been proved to carry organ- 
insects. Tho term la often loosely used isms causing elephantiasis, yellow fever, 
to include tho study of other small and Dengue fever. Tho piost effective 
animals, such as centipedes and spiders, method of extermination la to render im- 
Th© science began with Aristotle, who inhabitable the swamps \^ich form the 
.differentiated a class of animals, entoma^ breeding-places of the Insect. In Rng- 
and included in It the true Insects, land, extensive work on mAsqulto control 
arachnids (spiders, scorpions, etc,), and is being carried out at Hayling la. 
myriapods (centipedes and millipedes). House-flies are other amtve agents in 
His grouping wasrollowed for 2000 years, spreading di-sease. In feediing on refuse. 
Modern E. has sev. branches, the chief they collect on their mouth^ parts and legs 
being : (1) classification ; (2) anatomy organisms which they deposit, when 
and physiology : (3) bionomics, or the walking or feeding, on the food of man: 
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In addition to varlo\w bacteria caiwing 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever and other 
diseases, flies may carry eggs of the hood- 
worm and of other worms parasitic In man. 
The gad-fly and tsetse fly transmit disease 
directly to horses and cattle. 

The irritation and disease caused by 
flies to the troops in the Klrst World War 
stimulated efforts to exterminate these 
pests. The methods used include the 
exclusion of air from the eggs by closely 
trapping the larvae ; the addition of borax 
or of powdered hellebore to the breeding- 
grounds ; and the preventive measure of 
the immediate destruction of all refuse. 
In Aiherica, Africa, and Asia investiga- 
tions are being made on the habits of in- 
sects injurious Ut cotton and totiacco 
plants, fruit trees, and forest trees of 
economic value. In many cases, spraying 
with appropriate solutions, or the intro- 
duction into the dist. of an animal wliich 
preys on the Insect pest, is benctleial. 
Good results have recently been obtained 
with new insecticides, notably ‘D.D.T.’ 
and ‘ gammexane.* in tbe Second World 
War the battle dress worn by Brit, troops 
was impregnated with D.D.T. ns a iiro- 
tection against body lice, aiul similar 
methods enabled an outbreak tif tMdius 
amongst the civilian pop. of Italy to be 
brought quickly under control. 

As a further Instance showing how a 
knowledge of ib^^cet nabits and ecology 
has enabled control to be effected, refer- 
ence may be made to the locusts, which 
have been famous for hundreds of jears 
as agents of destruction and which occur 
in over eighty countries of all live con- 
tinents. There are eight or so spc<*ies of 
locusts ; in each of them (according t<i 
the theory first put forward in 19 ‘2 1 by 
Uvarov) there exist various phascA. In 
the soUUiry phase the insect lives lsolat^‘d 
as a short-liorned gra.sshopper ; if how- 
ever a number of tiicsc solitary forms 
breed under crowde»l conditions, they 
develop into the gregarwus phase, wdiich 
Is the true locu'-t and Tvhich migrates in 
swarms. The two phose-s may difl’cr 
widely in appearance as well as in habits, 
and between the two extremes are numer- 
ous Intermediate pluxses. The attention 
of entomologist^' Is directed to preventing 
the development of the gregarious phase, 
or to destroying it when detected before 
migration can lake place. TJie • hoppers ’ 
(iimnature individuals with rudliTientary 
wings) can be dealt with bv driving them 
into pits or trenches, or by the use of 
poison bait containing arsenic, sodium 
slllcofluorido or ‘ garninoxaiic ’ ; the latter 
substance is pnrticidorly useful, since it is’ 
rapid In its action and does not harm 
cattle. Flame throwers and dusting from 
aeroplaubs are nl«o nsed. For destroying 
the adult winged individimls there Is at 
present no effective method available. 
These actlvitich are controlled and co- 
ordinated by tlic govs, of the countries 
concserijod, and by the Anti-locust Re- 
search Centre cstab. In 1930 at the 
Natural 111st. Museum in S. Kensington. 

Morgan and Bridges’ work on the 
oyt-ology and genetics of Drosophila, and 
Ooldschmldt’s Investigations on the gypsy 

E.E, 
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moth, have led to new developments in 
the relation of cytology to genetics and to 
the problems of heredity. 

Attention has also been directed to the 
problems of insect physiology, e,g.y the 
mechanism of fllglit, the process of 
respiration, insect behaviour and the 
waJelng of the sense organs especially the 
compound eyes. It has been shown also 
that metamorpiiosis is initiated by a hor- 
mone produced in the head and trans- 
ported by the blood stream to the organs 
conccraed. 

E., beyond all other sciences, affords an 
opportunity for the amateur worker. Tbe 
Society Fntomologi(iue do France and the 
Royal Entomological Society of London 
admit professioniil and amateur members. 
The insects when collectofl arc best killed 
by prussic acid in some form. When they 
are relaxed they must bo set. Setting 
consists of pinning the insect on to cork, 
the bodv of the insect lying in a groove in 
the cork, tlio wings and other parts being 
arranged In the best possible manner by 
means of needles or seiting bristles. Paper 
braces are then put on to keep the whole 
in position, and the insect is thoroughly 
dried. It is then ready to be put in the 
colUM-timi. See A. T. Qillaiidcr, Forest 
Entomology, 1912 ; J. IT. Fabre, Life 
and Love of the Insect, 1918 ; H. G. 
Feinald, Applied Entomology, 1921 ; A. 
Ilalochow’sky and L. Mesnd, Insecies 
niDsibles, 1936 : M. Burr, The Insect 
lAgion, 1939 : V. B. Wigglesworth, The 
Principles oj Insect Physiology, 1939, 
1912; R. Frost. General Entomology, 
11M2 ; A. D. ItHins, General Textbook of 
Entomology, 192.'), and Insect Natural 
History, 1917. See also articles under 
industrial insects. For locusts see articles 
in Endeavour, 1943, ii., 50 and 1947, 
vi. , 2 1. See also 1 XSKCTS. 

Entomostraca (Gk. tVTOjuor, insect, 
oiTTpaKor, shell), name given to a sub-class 
of Gmstacearis, most of whose species are 
enclosed In a delicate, transparent, bibalve 
shell wide]} can be opened or closed at the 
will of the animal. Many of them are 
very small, and are found in great num- 
bers iu stagnaid , fi’esh, and salt water; 
some are para^itle. The E. comprise 
many thousand species w'hich fall under 
four great orders, Phyllopodn or Branchlo- 
poila (f/.r.). Ostracoda, (Jopepoda, and 
(ini podia (Barnacles ). 

Entophytes (Ok. m 7(k, Within 
plant), the term applied to certain plants, 
generally parasitic, w hioh live inside other 
plant-? or inside animals. These are fre- 
quentlv hanuloHs, Imt some liavc fatal 
re,snit.s in animals, as is the case with many 
iiacterm. 

Entozoa, see Ixtkstiw ; Parasites. 
EntrecasCeaux, sec D’Entrecasteaux. 

Entre-Douro-e-Minho, was originally 
a prov. of Portugal, its W. boundary being 
tho Atlantic, with the K. Minho on the N. 
separating it from ispain, and the Douro 
on the S. Tho dlst. is well cultivated and 
inoiuitalnous, and is also one of the most 
densely populated in Portugal, It is now 
divided into tiiteepart‘< : Vlana do Castelo, 
Braga, and Porto. Area 2800 sq. ra. ; 
pop. 1,678.000. 

N* 
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Entremont, valley of Valais, Switzerland. 

Entrenohment, general term applied to 
any earthwork which is thrown up to pro- 
tect soldiers against an enemy. Ea. may 
be made very hastily and simply, as in 
the case of the ordinary shelter trenches, 
or slit-trenches, or they may he of a much 
more complicated and permanent nature. 
In the case of the former the men are pro- 
vided w'lth implements so that they can 
easily and quickly dig up the earth to form 
a parapet behind which they can take 
shelter and over which they can fire. 
They ore also so constructed tJiat tliev do 
not form any obstruction to the artillery 
who may want to drive over the ground. 
See further under Fortification. — Field 
Fortifieation. 

Entre Rios, prov. of the Argentine Re- 
public, lying between the two rivs. Parana 
and Uruguay. Some parts of this dist. 
are lovv-lyjng and marshy, but others are 
well-watered and fertile. *^0 that the in- 
habs. ai'e chiefly engaged in cattle-roaring 
and agric. pmsuits. Large tracts of the 
country are also covered with forests. 
Cap., Paranii. ; pop. 770,300. 

Entresol, in architecture, a low storey 
or part of a storey in a bulldin» 4 , bt tweeu 
two higher ones. The E. consists of a low 
apartment usually placed above the first 
floor ; In London, frequently between the 
ground floor and the first floor. Also called 
the mezzanine floor. 

Entropion, curving in of the eyelids, the 
opposite of ectropion. It causes constant 
irritation by the eyelids coming in contact 
with the eye, with resulting interference 
with vision. One cause of E. is trachoma 
<a contagious eye disease), a condition 
which, in most countries, precludes the 
admission of immigrants. 

Entropy, eee under Thfumodynamics. 

Entry: (D Taking possession by the 
legal owner of lands and tenements when 
another person is wrongfully in possession 
of them. Formerly E. could be effected 
by force, but as this self-redress led to 
great abuses, forcible entries were, by two 
Acts of Richard II., nfade punisliable by 
finer and imprisonment. To estab. for- 
cible E. It must be proved that the E. was 
accompanied with some circumstances of 
actual violence or terror, as e.g, by the aid 
of unusual weapons, a considerable num- 
ber of persons, or with menace to life. 
Mere violence without such exceptional 
circumstances would amount to no more 
than trespass, giving rise to .sn ac*tion for 
damages. It is to be noted, however, 
that where possession has been obtained 
by a trespasser (as distinct from the posi- 
tion of a person who wa> rightfully in 
possession in tho first Instance but who 
subsequently became technically a tres- 
passer through some default) the rightful 
owner, according to one deci.sion, may use 
reasonable force In ejecting him, and need 
, not appeal to the low for assisLinco. Tho 
remedy for forcible E. is either by an 
action for damages, by Indictment, or by 
an information before justices of the 
peace. A forcible E. by more than three 
persons acting in concert might amount to 
and be punishable as a riot (g.v.). The 
Conveyancing Act. 1881, gives to a person 


entitled to any rent charge or other annual 
sum charged upon or payable out of land, 
power, if the sum or any part is unpaid 
for forty days after falling due, to enter 
into possession of the land and take the 
income of it until all the arrears due at the 
time of E. and incidental expenses ore 
paid. If he cannot enter peaceably his 
appropriate remedy is by action of eject- 
ment (which has taken tho place of the 
old remedy by ivrit of entry) to try tho 
question of title. A valid E. to give 
possession must be upon some part of the 
property claimed, and it is safer for the 
erson entering formally to declare that 
e takes possession of the whole. (2) In 
leases : Formerly, E. was necessary to 
complete the tenacy, and till E. a tenant 
had no more than what was called an 
interesse termini (a right to have the lands), 
which, however, was a transferable right, 
though it could be surrendered or released. 
But the doctrine of interesse termini was 
abolished by tho Law of Proj)erty Act, 
1925, and now all terms of years take 
effect from the coramencomont of tho 
term without actual entry. E. is a No 
not necessary to complete a freehold title. 
As to a sheriff's power of E. see under 
Exkcution. 

Enugu, tn. of S. Nigeria, situated 151 m. 
from Port llarcourt : it is tho head- 
quarters of the Chief Commissioner of tho 
E. Prov. Notable as a coal-mining centre. 
The mine began to yield coal in 1915 and 
is owned and worked by tho gov. It is 
capable of producing 400,000 tons a year, 
and supplies the railway both in Nigeria 
and the Gold Const, and also ships that 
call at Port JIarconrt. 

Enver Pasha (1881-1022), Turkish 
politician and leader of the ‘ Young 
Turks,' ft. at Constantinople. Early 
triumphed over Abdul Hamid (q.v.) in his 
agitation for the restoration of the Con- 
stitution of 1876, aiHl was then sent to 
Berlin as military attachO. He was in 
command of an army corps in the Balkan 
War, 1913 (q.v.), and during the peace 
negotiations brought about the assassina- 
tion of the War Minister, which olflee he 
then filled himself, and placed his ad- 
herents in tho other important state 
offices, his purpose being to override any 
possibility of interference by tho W. 
Powers. In the First World War ho be- 
came the virtual ruler of Turkey so far as 
domestic affairs wore concerned, but was 
a complete failure in war policy, being 
unable to win tho confidence of the Ger. 
advisor, Gen. Liman von Banders (q.u.). 
After the collapse of Turkey, ho was con- 
demned to death, but having already fled 
the country, the sentence was nugatory. 
Always treacherous, he them appeared in 
Turkestan in 1 922, where a rising against 
tho Bolshevists was in profifress, and pur- 
ported to act as mediator* After being 
imprisoned by the insurgents, he came out 
as emir and tliclr leaded against the 
Soviet, but only to suffer a series of defeats. 
It is not improbable that^e was trying 
to play into the hands of tie Bolshevists, 
and though tho manner and date of his 
death are uncertain, it seeins that he was 
killed at Duchamba Raijiwan in July 
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1922. See O. Liman von Sanders, Filnf 
Jahre in der Turkei, 1920. 

Environment, term applied to all 
conditions which are not part of the 
individual self of a person, and which tend 
to alter each Individual, thus forming cer- 
tain varieties and species. The K. may 
bo physical. Including such things as 
geographical or chemical conditions, the 
latter including the state of the air, the 
conditions of food, and many other such 
influences. There is also a social K. 
showing the influence of one individual 
upon another. This leads also to the 
cstab. of new customs and new institu- 
tions, thus bringing about a new type of 
individual. See also Kvolutio.v. 

Envoy, sex Diplomatic Servick ; 
Plenipotentiary. 

Enzelli, (Pahlavi), seaport tii. situated 
on the Caspian Sea in the prov. of Ghilan. 
Persia. It is about 15 m. N.W. of Rcslit, 
and Is tho port of that tn. After the 
Russian revolution of 1917 the Entente 
Powers tried to organise unaffected ele- 
ments in Armenia and Georgia, and with 
this object Maj.-Gen. L. C. Dunstervillc 
(q.v.) was sent from Mesopotamia with a 
small force early in 1918. He reached E. 
only to find the place in the hands of the 
hostile Bolshevists and the neighbourhood 
dominated by a band of organiKccl brig- 
ands some thousaii/|s strong. Ho t hero- 
lore withdrew and marched by another 
route to Baku. Pop. 3000. 

Enzina, Juan del, see Encina. 

Enzio (1224-72), king of Sardinia and 
natural sou of Frederick II. About the 
year 1238 he married Adclasia, an heiress, 
and the title of King of Sardinia was con- 
ferred on him bj" bis father, as well as that 
of vicar-imperial in Italy. In the year 
1241 he was victorJons over tho Genoese 
fleet, taking prisoner sev. church dig- 
nitaries. He followed this success by 
others, but in 1249 was himself conquered 
and made a prisoner, spending the rest of 
his life in captivity at Bologna. 

Enzymes, ferments prasent in the 
digestive juices which render food sub- 
.stances soluble and diffusible. This pro- 
cess is termed digestion, and consists 
essentially in changing colloid food sub- 
stances into crystalloid bodies, as in the 
latter condition they can dissolve in tho 
fluid contained in the alimentary canal, 
and then diffuse through the mucous coat 
into either tho blood vessels or lympliatics, 
and so become available for utilisation. 
E. are probably colloid bodies tUomselves, 
and they act as caUtlyiw agents and corn- 
menoe tho change in the chemical uaturo 


of the food substances. They perform 
this function in the presence of acids and 
alkali, but for each E. there is an optimum 
temperature at which the action is most 
vigorous, and there aro high and low 
critical temps, at which the action ceases. 
It is remarkable that the many com- 
plicated food materials yield but few 
compounds after digestion ; proteins aro 
changed into peptones, tyrosln, and leu- 
cine by tho E. (pepsin and trypsin) of tho 
gastric glands and pancreas ; the fats are 
changed into fatty acids and glycerine, 
or emulsified, and saponified by the sleap- 
sin of the pancreas ; carbohydrates are 
changed into glucose with or without 
intermediate states by the Piyalin of the 
salivary glands, the amylopsin of the pan- 
creas and invertase, maltose, and Lactase 
of the intestinal glands. 

Eoanthropus Dawsoni, see Piltdown 
Man. 

Eocene, in geology, is tho lowest of the 
three groups into wriich Lyell divided tho 
Tertiary system. His classification, based 
on tho relative percentages of recent 
species of mollusca contained, has been 
modified by Bey rich, who inserted the 
Oligocene group, to include strata form- 
erly classed as Upper E. and partly 
Miocene. The E. and Oligocene are 
sometimes classed together as the Palaeo- 
gene or Older Tertiary. In W. Europe the 
E. follows the Cretaceous so abruptly as 
to suggest that a break existed between 
the Cretaceous and Tertiary periods. In 
Europe, and In America and New Zealand, 
the deposits merge into one another, and 
no sharp lino can he drawn between 
Cretaceous and E. rocks. During E, and 
Oligocene times, tho floor of the Creta- 
ceous sea was ni>raised into low lands with 
lakes and estuaries. Tho colossal dis- 
turbances of the earth's crust, by means of 
which this upheaval occurred, continued 
tljroughout Tertiary time, great mt. 
chains such as tho Alps and Himalayas 
being formed. The Brit. E. strata are 
confined to the S.E. of England, where 
they occupy two synclinal depressions in 
the chalk, viz. tho London and Hamp- 
shire Basins. Tho deposits are marine 
and estuarine, consisting of cla 3 ^, sands, 
and marls, and have been arranged in 
the sequence shown in the table below. 
Outside tho typical area the E. rocks 
occ\ir in patches. Tho deposits of Bovey 
Tracy in Devonshire have been referred 
by .some geologists to tlie E., and by others 
to tbo Oligocene. In Antrim and tho 
Inner Hebrides occurs a magnificent 
development of Tertiary volcanic rocks. 


Upper ) 
Eocene f 

Middle ( 
Eocene ( 


, Lower 
Eocene 


Upper Bagshot Sands 

Middle Bagshot Sands 
Lower Bagshot Sands 
(upper part) 

Lower Bagshot Sands (part) 
London Clay 
Oldhaven Beds 
Woolwich and Heading Bed 
Thanct Sands 
LONDON BASIN 


Barton Sands 

Barton Clays 

Bracklesham Series (including the 
Bournemouth Bods and tbo 
Alum Bay Beds) 

Bognor Series (equivalent of Lon- 
don Clay) 

Plastic Clays (similar to Woolwich 
and Heading Bods) 


HAMPSaniB BASIN 
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These consist of basaltic sheets traversed 
by numerous bands of grabbro and basalt 
dykes, the date of their emission beini? 
fixed by the discovery of intercalated leaf 
beds of the same age as the Bournemouth 
beds (see table). 

Two gretit E. regions may be dis- 
tinguished in the European area. The 
first, termed the Anglo-0 alllc prov.. in- 
cludes the E. of the Eng. area, of N. 
Prance and of Belgium, and the similarity 
of the deposits points to the fact that this 
was one great tract of sedimentation. The 
second, the S. European or Alpine E. area, 
is much more extensive. It includes the 
whole of S. PJupope, extends southwards 
into N. Africa, to the Sahara and Egypt, 
and stretclies eastwards to the Himalayas, 
and through Java and Sumatra to the 
Philippines. There existed, then, over 
this great area, a huge sea (of which the 
Mediterranean is a remnant) connecting 
the Atlantic and I'aciilo Oceans, and out 
of which the Alp®, tlie PonnincH, and part 
of the Carpathians rose as is. in the 
watei's of this sea. ttie ‘ Mittelmeer/ irias- 
sive systems of limestone were formed by 
Nummullt(.w>i, a genus of gigantic disk- 
shaped Forariiinifera, which attained a 
great development in early E. time. The 
nummulitic formations of N. Africa and 
India are very rich in fossils, yielding 
large corals of the reef-building type, mol- 
luscs, and eehinoderms. The problem- 
atical ‘ Elysch * of the Swiss Alps or 
‘ Macigno ’ of the Maritime Alps probably 
represents the littoral deposits of the 
Older Tertiary period, and consists of thick 
grey sandstones and shales Avitb scarcely 
any organic remains. The E. of the 
Libj'an desert, as well being remark- 
ably fasslllferous, are of special interest, 
since they show a perfect petrographical 
and palieontological ixwsage irom the 
Cretaceous into the Tertiary beds in 
question. In N. America the E. rocks are 
mainly of the fresli -water type. The 
marine deposits arc represented by the 
Alabama beds, and oceur in the valley of 
the Mississippi from the gulf of Mexico to 
beyond the mouth of the Ohio. On the 
Oaliforniau cfiast these marine E. rocks 
attain a thickness of 30(ju ft. Over the 
Rocky Mt. region, from Mexico to Brit. 
Columbia, is found the lignite-bearing, 
fresh and brackish water formatiou known 
as the Laramie beds. Deposits of a 
similar type are found ])etween the 
Rockies and the Waiisatch Mts.,i.e, in the 
waste known as the bad iantls. In the 
Rockies these beds attain a thickness of 
13,000 ft., and have been subdivided into 
the following divisions: (I) Wahsatch 
group, (2) Green R. grouii, (3) Bridgor 
group, and (4) Uinta group. These rocks 
are of great geological importance be- 
cause of their extraordinary richness in 
vertebrate and mammalian remnins. The 
mammals suddenly developed during E. 
IJme, and are chiefly of the placental 
mup. which preponderate at the present 
day. Prccoding'^hem, and making pos- 
aible their rise, had come the flowering 
plants which emerged in the cretaceous 
period Just previous. The hoofed beasts 
or Ungulat4M were dominant, and were 


divided into two groups with paired and 
unpaired hoofs, m representatives of 
which we may mention the ‘ Paleeo- 
therlura,* and the * Anthracothorium.’ 
The Dinoccrata. found in the Rocky Mts. 
form a special group of Ungulates, which 
resembled the ‘ Proboscidoons,* except 
for the fact that they had three pairs of 
horns and were armed Mth long sabre- 
like upper canines. They were also char- 
acterised by a diminutive brain in com- 
parison with the size of the skull. The 
Carnivores were represented by the primi- 
tive Creodonta, and Rodents and In- 
soctivores have been found. Regarding 
tlie fossils of Invertebrates, we find that 
the Ammonoidea and Belemnites, which 
flourished in Cretaceous time, , have 
wholly disappeared, and with them the 
sponges and the Hlppuritidas. Tlie great 
reptilian families which flourished from 
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Triassic time onward are practically ex- 
tinct during JC. time. Tho Molluscoidea 
are represented by forms which exist at 
the present tiay and*^e Coeleiiterata by 
reef- building corals. Tlio Flora of the E. 
consisted mainly of Dicotyledons (tropical 
and subtropical forms), Monocotyledons 
(such as the J^alms), and Conifers. See 
M. Gignoijx, (xBolome stratigrapkiQue, 
1923 ; C. Ncvin, Fnnciides of Structural 
Geology f ; R. Field, Historical 

Geology f 1933 ; S. Shand, Forth Lore^ 
1933 ; K. Mather anti C. Roy, Physical 
and Historical Geology, 1931. See otoo 
Earth ; (iKoj^otiV ; Tertiary. 

Eon de Beaumont, Charles Genevieve 
Louise Auguste Andr6 Timoth^e d* 
(Chevalier d'Eon) (1723-1810). Fr. diplo- 
mati-t, and trusted agent In Louis Xv/« 
secret diplomacy, serving him in lluseia 
(1755), and in England (17G2-65). In 
1759 he fought bravely as captain of tho 
Fr. forces in Germany. Hb had assumed 
woman's dress on his titjjst mission to 
Russia, and was desiredi; by the gov. 
(1777) to wear It for the rrtt of his lire in 
Franco, whence luany belfl that he was 
really a woman. His poUtical and his- 
torical essays appeared (1175) as Loisirs 
du Chevalier d*Bon * . . S'es L. P. Bachau- 
mont, Meinoirea secrets, 1777 ; F. M. 
Baron de Grimm, Oorre^onderwe . . . 
1829-31 ; J. B. Telfer, Strange Career of 
the Chevalier d*iCon, 1886 ; A. Lang, 
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Historical Mysteries, 1904 ; his Life and 
Times by O. Ilomberg and F. JoUvSselln, 
1911 ; M. Coryn» The Ohemlier JJ^Eon, 
1932. 

Eos, Ok. troddcHs of the dawn (Lat. 
Aurora), daughter of Hyperion and wife of 
Tithonus. 

EOtvds (or Eoetvoes), J6szef, Baron 
(1813-71), Hungarian statesman and 
author, b. at Buda, leafier of the Centralist 
Liberal party (1S44), and a Hupi)orter of 
Kossuth, contributing to his Pesti llirlap 
numerous articles, collected later as 
form. He wrote the corned aw KriUlcusok 
and Hdzasuldk, and the tragctly lioszii 
(1830-33). Of his novels, Karthauai 
(1842), A falii jeoyzoje (‘ Tlie Village 
Notary,* 1844-16), and Mauyarorszdg 
1514 — ben (1847-48) won much fame. He 
was minister public instruction in 18G7, 
and did much for elementary education 
and religious toleration in Hungary. 

Edtvbs, Roland, Baron (1848-1910), 
Hungarian statesman and physicist ; 6. 
at Budapest ; son of Baron .16szcf E. 
Educated at Kdnigsberg and Heidolherg. 
At Budapest : 1871, lecturer : 1873, prof, 
of experimental physics. From 187.1, 
connected with Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences: president from 1880. He mode 
many curious discoveries with regard to 
gravitation and capillary attraction. Life 
• member of Hungar^np Hoase of Magnaixjs. 
Minister of pubhe worwhiji and education, 
l89r)-06. 

Eozoon, peculiar structures of calcito 
and '-.erpentino, something similar to Stro- 
matopora and other hydroid corals, found 
among the early crystalline gneisses and 
schists of the lower St. Lawrence valley 
anil the Archa*au limestoueM of f Canada. 
The researches of Mohlus and others go to 
prove that tliey are a mineral concretion 
or segregation of purely inorganic origin. 
E. lias been discovered in rocks of the 
same ago in Bavaria and in liinestiuie 
lilocks thrown from the crater of Vesuvius. 

Epaoridaoese, a family of dicotyle- 
donous plflnt-a closely allied to the Ericaca^ 
(heather family) with the small-leavod 
genera of which they agree in haldt, and 
from which they are scarcely distingmsli- 
able. They are to be found wihl in 
Australia as shrubs with alternate or 
occasionally opposite leaves, and in Brit, 
greenhouses are cultivated for tlieir showy 
flowers. Two of the cliief genera are 
Epacris and Dracophyllum. 

Epaots, intercalary (brought in) days, 
the excess of a solar over a lunar month 
or year in days. The E. for any year 
is the number of days in the moon’s ago 
on the first day of the year (January 1, in 
the Gi*egorlan ami early Lat. calendars ; 
March 22, in the Dionysian calendar, or 
old style). The number varies for eacli 
year (usually increasing by eleven from 
ono year t-o the next). E. are used for 
fixing the datc^s of movable feasts of the 
church. See Golden Ni-rMBKH. 

Epaminondas (o. 418-362 o.c.), brave 
and upright Theban general and states* 
man, of a poor but noble family. After 
the Thebans had recovered the ‘ Cadmeia ’ 
and expelled the Spartans (379), he speed- 
ily beoame a demooratio leader, and was 


sent to rc^,pre.scnt Thobos at the Spartan 
Congress (371). He refused to surrender 
the Bceotian cities, aiming at a Btnotlan 
confederacy under Thebes. War followed 
and the Spartan supremacy wa.s crushed 
at Leuctra (371). With Pelopidas ho 
invaded the Peloponnesus, restored Mea- 
sctiia’a Indopondencu, and founded Mega- 
lopolis (Arcadia) (369). During a fourt.h 
invasion of the Peloponnesus E. was slain 
in the Theban victory at Mantinea (362). 
Ho made great innovations in military 
tactics. See life by L. Poniptow, 1870. 

Epaulement, a part of siege -works or a 
covering mass in military fortifications, 
raised to protect the troops from the 
enemy’s fire. It differs from a parapet 
in making no provision for firing over it 
by tlie defenders. Siege batteries are 
usually shielded by one so constructed as 
to form an obtuse a^le with the main line 
of battery, protecting the gunners from 
flank tire. It is used in general of any 
screen designed to protect tJie troops. 

Epaulettes, or Epaulets, a fringed 
shoulder -piece or ornamental badge of 
rank w'orii part of a uniform, especially 
naval or military, probably a survival of 
the medieval metal slioiilder-plate (six- 
teenth century). It was adopted by 
commissioned ofllcers in the Brit, navy 
(1795), and is usually of gold bullion with 
various devices and embroidered designs 
to mark the degree of rank. Formerly E. 
were worn by nearly all armies and navies, 
hut after 1855 they were no longer worn 
m the Brit, army by all ranks, and in 
U.S.A. only general oflicers of the army 
wore them aft<*r 1872. After the Russian 
Hevoliition of 1917 E. were discontinued 
in the Rod Army, but were restored b<‘foro 
the Second V\oild War. Set I-mforms. 

Ep6e, Charles Michel, Abbe de 1* (1712- 
89), Fr. Janseiiist, b. at Versailles. One 
of the founders of the system for instruct- 
ing deaf-mutes largely by means of the 
manual alphabet and signs. Ho founded 
a school for the purpose (1755). His 
IMctionnaire g&n^ral des sifpies com- 
pleted bv Abbe Sicard. See livos by 
Valette, 1857 ; Morel, 1833 ; Rerthier, 
1852 ; and P. Schuinaim, Qeschichtc dcs 
Taubst ummemoesens, 1910 . 

Ep6hy, Battle of, sec Fuanik and 
Flanufus, First World War, Cam- 
I'AIUNS IN — 1918. 

Eperiee, see PiirAov. 

Epernay (Aquee Perennes), lii. of Marne 
dept., France, on tlie Marne, IS m. from 
ilhcims. It is on important eutrepdt for 
Champagne wines, whicii are ‘-tored in 
vaults in the chalk roek. Spinning, tan- 
ning, and brewing are curried on, and 
corks, eask>s, and pottery manufactured. 
It was frequently bombardetl during the 
Firnt World War, but \va>J held by the Fr. 
garrison aided by a Brit, contingent. 
Pop. 19,700, arron., 88,000. 

Ephemera, a genus of in.sect.a belonging 
to the adder, often known as Day-flies or 
May-fllM (Ephemoroptera), wlilch some- 
what rc^emblo dragon lliee, and as adults 
live only for one daj. They have a 
voracious larvitl existence in water, some- 
times lasting for two or three years. The 
Insect as it emerges from the water is 
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called the * sub-imaf^o,’ and after shedding: 
its delicate covering becomes n full- 
grown ‘Imago.* They haunt riv. -banks 
and ponds on summer evenings. The 
sub-imago and imago are used as baits by 
anglers, and called ‘ gi*een drakes,’ and 
‘ grey drakes ’ respectively. E. imlgata 
is the best-known species. Otlior genera 
of May-flies are Palingenia, Cloe, Ccenis, 
and Hepiagenia or Bdetis. 

Ephemeris, a table stating for successive 
days the predicted position of and other 
particulars concerning heavenly bodies. 
The Astronomical Ephemeris^ or NaiUical 
Almanac of the United Kingdom, is pub. 
annually, containing cphemcrldes of the 
chief stars and planets, data of eclipses, 
etc. France, Germany, Spain, and U.S.A. 
issue similar almanacs. 

Ephesians, Epistle to the, a letter bear- 
ing the name of St. Paul, addressed to the 
Christians at Ephesus, one of the chief 
cities of Asia Minor, at whicli the Apostle 
had spent two years fActs xix. 8 ff.) on an 
earlier occasion. The tone of the epistle, 
however, shows no restriction to a local 
church, and this, coupled with the facts 
that the words ‘ at Ephesus * in Uio first 
verso are omitted in some MSS., and that 
there is no reference to individual Ephe- 
sians, has led to the hypothesis that the 
letter is indeed an epistle general. The 
date of the epistle is usually placed during 
St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, about 

A. D. 60-65, and there is now substantial 
agreement as to its authenticity. Its 
Pauline authorship was, however, denied 
by the Tubingen and Dutch schools. The 
subject of the letter, the mystic unity of 
the Chiirch in Christ, closely resembles 
that of the Epistle to the Colosslans, a 
fact which supports the theory which 
makes them almost contemporary. Eee 
J. Robinson, Ephesians, 1904 ; ll. Bate, 
Guide to the Epistles of Ht. Paul, 1926 ; 

B. Goodspoed, The Meaning of Vie Ephe- 
sians, 1933 ; L. Chafer, The Ephesian 
Letter, 1935 : IT. Synge, St. PauVs Epistle 
to the Ephesians, 1941. . 

Ephesus, famous anct. city of W. Asia 
Minor, probably founded about the 
eleventh century b.c. Its ruins still exist 
on the banks of the Caystcr, near the gulf 
of Scala Nova, 35 m. from Izmir (Smyrna). 
It was chief of the twelve Ionic colonies 
from Greece, situated in Lydia. E. was 
subject in turn to Croesus (.'lOO b.c.), the 
Persians (479-387), Athenians, Mace- 
donians, and Roms. It was noted for its 
temple and worship of Artemis (Diana), 
the great nature-goddess of Asia Minor. 
This temple (rebuilt after 356 n.c.) was 
consldored one of the wonder'll of the world; 
it was destroyed by the Goths (a.d. 263). 
Besides its ruins, there are interesting 
remains of a fine theatre, odeum, and 
stadium. Excavations have been system- 
atically carried on only since the nine- 
teenth century (c. 1874) by the Austrian 
Arohfeolofidcal Institute, and by Wood and 
Hogarth for England. E. was the bp. of 
Heraolitus, scene^’^of the Legend of the 
Seven Sleepers, and seat of the Ionian 
school of painting. St. Paul visited it 
sev. times (see Acts xvili.-xix.). The 
railway from Smyrna to Aldln passes the 


anct. site, and Ayasuluk is the chief vll. 
near it. See E. Falkner, Ephesus and 
the Temple of Diana, 1862 : J. T. Wood, 
Discoveries at Ephesus, 1877 ; J. Fcr- 
gusson. Temple of JXana, 1883 : O. Benn- 
dorf, and others in Forsenungen in 
Ephesos, i., 1906 (Austrian Arcliaeological 
Institute) ; D. Hogarth, Excavations at 
Ephesus, 1908 ; C. Picaid, Ephesus and 
Claros, 1922 ; Q. Cummins, The Great 
Days of Ephesus, 1933. 

Ephesus, Councils of. Tho third ecu- 
menical council, convoked by Theodosius 
II., under tho presidency of Cyril of 
Alexandria, a.d. 431, was notable for the 
attendance, for the first time, of papal 
delegates from Rome, who were instructed 
to adjudicate on the opinions of tho 
Council, but to abstain from debate. This 
Council condemned the heresy of Nes- 
torius, but did not itself definitely state 
tho prevailing doctrine. Theodosius also 
convoked the ‘ Robber * Council of a.d. 
440 held under Dloseurus of Alexaudria, 
which restoj*ed Eutyches as arohimaudrite 
and priest, from which oifice lie had been 
driven by the Synod of Constantinople, 
and deposed Flavian, tho Patriarch. 

Ephialtes : (1) Tho Malian traitor, who 
showed the l*ersians tho mt. defile of 
Anopopa. Following this, they came up 
behind liOonidas and his Spartan band 
and overcame them at tho Pass of Ther- 
raopyltp (480 R.t:.). (2) Athenian states- 

man, political friend of Pericles, and 
opponent of Cirrion. Ho helped to pass 
democratic reforms (c. 462 B.c.), and 
limited tho jiowcr of the Areopagus. Ho 
was probably assassinated at the oli- 
garch's instigation (c. 456). See Plutarch, 
Pericles ; History of Greece, of George 
Oroto (1 816-5r»), and Connop Thirlwall 
(1835-47). (3) A son ol Poseidon and 

tphimedia, one of tho giants who revolted 
against Zeus, piling J^^on and Ossa upon 
Olympus. See Aloid^. 

Ephod (perhaps from Hob. iiphad, to 
put on, clothe) : (1) A Jewish priestly 
vestment, especially that worn by the 
high-priest, of blue, purple, scarlet and 
fine linen (byssus) interwoven with gold 
thread. Similar garments of plain white 
linen were apparently worn by any ser- 
vant of the temple. They were sleeveless, 
with buckles of onyx stone on tho shoulder- 
straps, the names of the tw’clve tribes 
being inscribed, six on each buckle. In 
front the liigh priests wore the jewelled 
breastplate with the oracle-pouch for the 
Urim and Thinnmim. See Exod. xxviil. ; 
1 Sam. ii., xxii. ; 2 Sam. vl. (2) Appar- 
ently an image, forming part of the equip- 
ment of a sanctuary, it wns reverenced 
and perhaps used in connection with tho 
teraphim In divination. 

See Judges viii., xvli., xrviii. ; 1 Sam. 
xxi., xxiil. 

Ephori, or Ephors, chief magistrates of 
the anct. state of Sparta. They were five 
In number, and were elected by and from 
the people without any .qpaliflcation of 
age or property. Their authority gradu- 
ally widened until it included a super- 
intendence over the whole commonwealth, 
including the kings, and they had the 
right of calling thorn to account for their 
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actions and of punishiuer them with fines 
and reprimands, and even of prosecuting 
them before the senate. 

Ephorus {fl. c 340 B.c.), Gk. historian. 
0. in Cyrnro, Asia Minor. He was the 
author of a universal hist., which treated 
the hist, of the Gk. and barbarian world, 
daring a space of 750 years, ending in 
340, B.c. It was much read, and in spite 
of hostile criticism was admitted by many, 
among them Polybius. 

Ephraem, or Ephraim (ft, a,d. 370), 
Syrian writer, 6. at Nisibis. He spent the 
early years of his life in his native city, 
engaged in study, but after its surrender 
to the Persians by Jovian in 303 went to 
Ed^sa. Here he seems to have spent his 
life as a hermit outside the city, engaged 
in teaching and writing. H e was ordained 
deacon, but refused to accept any further 
promotion in the church. At ilie time of 
the famine in Edessa he rendered great 
assistance to the suffering i)oor by urging 
the rich to deny themselves for their 
brethren’s good. His writings were in 
Syriac, for he knew no other language, 
and consist of treatises on theological 
subjects, epistles and addresses to monks, 
apophthegiris, homilies on parts of Scrip- 
ture and characters in the O.T., and 
hymns. They were held in very Ingh 
esteem, and most of them were translated 
both into Lat. and Ok The standard ed. 
of his works is tnat of Assemani (Home, 
1732-4(5). An Eng. trans. of some of his 

S ieces was pub. by Henry Hurgess in 1853. 

ly tho Kom. Catholics he is numbered 
among the Doctors of the Church. 

Ephraim, the younger son of Joseph, 
who was exalte<i by his father’s benedic- 
tion above his elder brother Manassch. 
He was the ancestor, according to tho 
Jewish tradition, of the tribe of Ephraim, 
which with tho tribe of Manassch formed 
the * house of Joseph ’ (Josh. xvii. 14 ; 
2 Sam. xix. 20, etc.). The tribe of Hcn- 
jamin earlier separated from these two. 
Ephraim, which had within Its borders 
many important places, was the chief of 
the tribes of tho N. kingdom, and it« name 
is often used as synonymous with that of 
Israel. Chiei among these places may bo 
named Sheclicni, tho burial-place oi 
Joseph, and the sanctuary of Shiloh. The 
tribe was a warlike one (Judges viii. 1, 
and xil. 1 tf,), and produced Joshua, the 
conqueror of the land of Canaan. 

Epiblast, sec Emukyolouv. 

Epioharmus (c. 540-450 B.c.), Gk. 

writer of comedies, b. in the is. of Cos, 
He spent tho earlier part of his life in tlic 
study of philosopliy, and did not begin 
writing comedies until his removal to 
Syracuse In 481. Of these thirty-tlve are 
extant, written m tJie Doric dialect, and 
to him la due the literary form of the 
Sicilian comedy. He introduced a regular 
plot and did. away with the low buffoonery 
then current for comedy in Sicily. He 
took his subjects from the stories of gods 
and heroes as well as from life, and his 
, plots seem to have been simple and the 
action rapid. His langu^ was elegant, 
and be was celebrated for his choice of 
epithets ; indeed, he was called by Plato, 
* the prince of comedy.’ 


Epic Poetry (Gk. etrov, word, verse ; 
iTryf, poetry in hexameters), the name 
given to narrative or didactic poems of 
sulllcient magnitude which are distin- 
guished by beauty of thought and expres- 
sion, and whose subjects possess both 
dignity and interest. Epics have some- 
times been classified as sacred, heroic, 
allegorical, etc., but these divs. often 
merge into one another. Some again have 
been styled epics of growth, ha^ng been 
built up of old legends and traditions ; 
others epics of art, created mainly by the 
poet’s imagination. 

Very early poetry consisted mainly of 
sacred hymns, tribal legends, and popular 
verses. The first narrative poems men- 
tioned m hist, are those of anct. Greece. 
Designed for chanting and recitation, 
and for eenturie.s poetiy continued to be 
mainly oral, being carefully memorised 
by trained singers, who thus carried on 
from one generation to another tho tradi- 
tions of their race. Now and again some 
occasion would be marked by tho pro- 
duction of a new poem, many a forgotten 
bard ‘ leaving great verse unto a little 
clan.' The Iliad and Odyssey ^ greatest of 
Gk. epics, are ascribed to Homer, but of 
that poet himself nothing is certainly 
known, not even his birtbpkice or the date 
of his existence. Even his authorship of 
the poems has been contested, some critics 
alleging them to be a collection brouglit 
together from anet. sources. A doubt 
whether writing w'as commonly used, if 
at all, in Homer’s time, has been urged 
by some who maintain that works of such 
magnitude as the and Odyssey camiut 
have been tlie oral productions ol one man. 
It is also contended that there ore differ- 
ences in character, manners, and ideas 
which show tho Odyssey to be of much 
later date than the Iliad. But such 
scepticism has been overdone. It is agreed 
that these poems are not only the oldest 
but also among the noblest in the world, 
and they have greatly intlucueed the sub- 
sequent poetry of all Western nations. 
Hesiod, the second great poet of anct. 
Greece, though according to one tradition 
contemporary with Homer, probably lived 
some time later. His works are a mixture 
ot ei)ic and didactic verse, 2'he It c/rlrs and 
Days, being sometlimg like Virgil's 
Ueoryics. Another reputedly his, tho 
Thcoyony, is on a grander scale, dealing 
with Gk. stories of the creation and of tho 
early gods and deiiii-gods. Its revolt of 
the 'ritans helped to inspire the sixth book, 
of Paradise Lost. In the dawn ot Horn, 
literature writers often looked to Greece 
for their models. Ennius (239-169 B.r.), 
when writing his Annals, a poetical 
clironiclo of Rom. hist., took his metre 
from Homer instead ot adhering to the old 
Saturnian verse. Virgil (70-19 b.c.) 

wrote, also in hexameters, the ^Eneid, 
which bas over since been rc^garded as 
a type of perfect art : yet its author 
was so dissatislied with it that when 
dying lie left w^ord for the MS. to bo 
burned, but tliis was forbidden by 
Augustus. No ether Lat. epic-writer ever 
approached the excellence Virgil. As 
the sagas of Greece were wrought into- 
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srreat poems, so in medieval Europe legends 
clustering round the names of historical 
peraonages like Alexander or Charlemagne, 
or of national and sometimes mythical 
heroes such as Siegfried or King Arthur, 
became in many instances moulded, into 
epics. Of the Teutonic lays, the Nibelun- 
genliedt telling the story of Siegfried and 
Kriemhild, and the fatal Nibelung treasure, 
takes rank as one of the gi'eatost of pootio 
romances. It has sometimes been t)aral- 
leled with the Iliad, not for beauty of style 
or pictorial description, but as containing 
more human interest and development of 
character, and being more complete as a 
narrative. An earlier version of some { 
part of the story, wilder and full of 
Scandinavian magic, Is found in the 
Volsunga ^iaga. In the Nihel ungenhed 
the pagan atmosphere Is somewhat modi- 
fied, blit the whole is fierce and sad. and 
the closing scenes terribly tragic. Among 
other Teutonic epics the best Is Beowulf ; 
another fine one is Ilaiselok, the scene of 
which is partly laid in Lincolnshire. 
Among the greatest of Icelandic sagas, 
which, in unrhyraed poetry marked with 
frequent alliteration, related early Norse 
histories and legends, were the stories of 
Burnt Nidi, Greitir the Strong, the Laxdala- 
saga, and King Olaf. The authors of many 
fine sagas arc unknown ; the last and 
greatest whose name has survived was 
Sturla Thordsson (1215-81). Fr. medieval 
epics were composed of song-cycles cluster- 
ing round central figures or groups, the 
du Roi, for example, relating the 
legends of Charleniagno and his warriors. 
To this set belong the Chanson de lioland, 
Ogier the Dane, and other great lays. The 
eri^nal chansons or gestes, the work of 
Itinerant jongleurs, already displayed 
much of the clearness, eloquence, and 
force so characteristic of Fr. literature. 
The Roland^ is the finest lay of feudal 
chivalry. The one great epic of Spain 
was the Poem of ihe Cid, written in the 
twelfth century ; the Cid Oampeador him- 
self died In 1099. 

I» more modern times epics have 
gradually been stiperscded by the drama 
and the novel, though Italy and England 
have produced two maslcrpicccs, the 
Dimna Commedia of Dante and Milton^s 
Paradise fjost. These are the only 
modern poems which, for sustained beauty 
and grandeur both of tiiought and diction, 
take rank with the Iliad and Odysseg. 
Other It. epics of notti are Tasso’s Jeru’ 
Salem Delivered (1575), and ^ arious roman- 
tic and burlesque poems iiy ihilei, Ariosto, 
and others. Sev. distinguished Fr. 
authors, including Voltaire, iiave written 
historical poems, but with no great success. 
Boiloau'a mock-heroic Lutnu, however, 
has been much admired, like Pope's Rape 
■of the Lock. The famoiLs Lusiads, so 
-cuatln^ished in the literature of its nation 
>that Portuguese has been called ' the 
‘Janguage of Camoens,' la a spirited and 
fancifm epic on the adventures of Vasco 
-da Gama. VarldWis mythical and roman- 
tic episodes are introduced ; Venus, Mars, 
Bacchus. Neptune, and Tetliys taking 
part with Pdrtugueee leaders and Oriental 
«p>tlBce8 in the develcptpent of the plot. 


Besides Paradise Lost, England has one 
great allegorical success, the Faerie 
Queene, and many ambitious failures. 
Who now remembers the ‘ epics * of Dave- 
nant, Cowley, and Blockmore, even by 
name ? vBut of what may be called 
miniature epics, Marmion is a fine 
specimen, containing as it does one of the 
finest battle-scenes in all literature. There 
are also Morris’s Sigurd the Volsung, and 
Hardy’s epic drama. The Dynasts. A 
very curious national poem, the Kalevdta. 
consists of a series of Finnish mythical 
and magical legends, collected and 
arranged into a written form by Dr. 
Topellus and later produced in a moi*© 
complete and systematised form by Dr, 
Ldniirot (1885, 1849). His trans. was 
made in a metre whicli Tjongfellow copied 
In his I/iatrafha. The whole poem, 
however, rather deserves the name of a 
book of rambling chronicles than an epic. 

The most famous of Oriental epics m'o 
the Persian Shah Nameh, and the Indian 
Mahabharaia and Ramayana. 

See W. P. Ker, Epic and Romance, 
1897 ; Gilbert Murray, History of Ancient 
Greek Literature, 1897 ; J. Clark, A 
History of Epic Poetry, 1900 ; W. M. 
Dixon, English Epic and Heroic Poetry, 
1912 : H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, 
1912 and The Growth of Literature, 1932 ; 
L. Abercrombie. The Epic. 1014 ; J. 
Bedier, Les Ugendes epunies (2nd ed.) 
1914-21 ; E. Nitchle, Vergil aiul the 
Emflish Poels, 1919 ; H. J. Bose, Hand’ 
bound Greek Literature (3rd ed.), 1948. 

Epictetus, Gk. philosopher, b. at Hler- 
apolis in Phrygia. He lived a long time 
in Rome as a slave in the house of Kpa- 
phroditus, a favourite of Nero. Receiving 
his freedom from his master, ho became a 
prof, of the Stoical system, which he 
learned from the lectures of Musonius 
Rufus. Uo taught 4trst at Home, but 
after the expulsion ofTlie philosophers by 
Domltian in a.d. 94, went to Nioopolls in 
Epirus, fh're he appears to have spent 
the rest of his life, for the discourses which 
Arrian took down in writing were de- 
livered by when an old nuin at Nico- 
polis. Ho \vas favoured i>y the Emr)eror 
Hadrian, but little else is knowm of his life, 
except that ho was lame and very poor. 
Ho formed numerous disciples by free 
con ver-jat ions after tlje manner of Socrates, 
and one of these, Arrian, compiled the 
short manual Enchiridion, W’hioli bears the 
name of K. He also wrote the philo- 
sophical lectures of his master In eight 
books, froiM which some account of nis 
doctrine may be gathered. The main 
point on which lie laid stress was the in- 
depcndLMicG of the human mind of all 
external circumstances, sudh being not in 
! our power. This freedom li to be attained 
by patience and renunciat|bn. Thn duty 
of man is to find all his halpplneBS within 
hlnLself , and the power of vmloh he nhonld 
be most sure is the deity in hia own breast. 
For an account of his teac^ng. aes E. A. 
Abbott, Silanus the Chrimgn, 1906. The 
chief cd. of the works of S. is that of J. 
SchweighAuser (6 vole., 1799-1800 ; Eng. 
trans, by Elizabeth Carter^ and O. Long). 
See also eds. by H. Sehenfcl (1894, 1898), 
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and by P. Mathosoii, 1917. Thero are 
studies by A. Bonhotfer (1890-1911) and 
T. Zahn, iJer Stoiker Epiktet uiui, sein 
Verfialtniszum Christentum (2nd ed.) 1895. 

Epioureanism, system of philosophy in 
which liuman happiness was regarded as 
the highest good. It was founded by 
Epicurus, who claimed to he independent 
of all his predecessors, but he W'as in 
reality indebted both to the (jyreualcs 
and Democritus. His system, however, 
differed from that of the Oyrenalcs in his 
conception of pleasure. This he regarded 
as something lasting and imperishable, 
consisting in pure and noble mental enjoy- 
ments, i.e. in the freedom from all in- 
fluences which disturb our peace of mmd, 
and thereby our happiness. Hia summnm 
bonum was peace of mind, and this he 
based upon tltpor/ja-tf, which he described 
as the beginning of all good and the origin 
of all virtues. In his physics he lol lowed 
the materialistic systems of Democritus, 
and his views are sot forth in the Dc 
Rerum Natura of Lucretius. According 
to him wo obtain our knowledge of things 
from cifioiAa or images of things which are 
reflected from them and pass through our 
senses into oor minds. Of the gods, too, 
he considers we obtain our knowledge in 
the same way, and he regards thorn a.s in 
the enjoyment of perfect happiness which 
would he interrupfod if they look part in 
the government of the world, therefore 
they exercise no Influence upon the world 
of man, Epicurus had numerous pupils 
W’ho propagated his doctrines, and yet no 
system of philosophy has been so much 
attacked os his. Tills was probably 
owing to a great extent to the conduct of 
the men who called themselves Epi- 
cureans, and gave themselves up to the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures. When St. 
Paul encountered the Epicureans, they 
had certainly become materialists (Acts 
xvii. 18). The word ‘ opioTU’ean ’ 8urvi\cs 
in the speech of modern Palestinian .Icw^ 
in the form of Epikoris, a term of oppro- 
brium applied to ajiostatcs from tlic 
ancestral faith. See J. Watson, Hedonistic 
Theorie^t 1805 ; W. Pater, Marms the 
Epicurean, 1013 (Everyman’s Library, 
1934) ; A. Keim, L* Epicurisme, 1921. 

Epicurus (;U‘2-270 n.c.), a Ok. philo- 
sopher, founder of the Epicurean school, 
which was so named after him, horn iu 
^amos, whore he .s]iont the tirst eightci-ii 
years of his life. He began the study of 
philosophy at an early ago, and in 31 u 
began to teach first In Mytllene and after- 
wards in Iwampsacus. In 300 he went to 
Athens and purcliased a garden, tlie 
famous Ki^oi *v.niKovpov, in which he 
ostab. his philosophical school. Here, 
sfurpoundod by his friends and pupils, and 
three brothers Neocles, Charidemus, and 
Arlatobulus, he spent the rest of his life 
-engagred In the study of philosophy. His 
tno4e of living was simple and his habits 
temperate ; he was a kind-hearted friend 
and a patriotic cittiscn. Of his work.s only 
a few are extant, although he appears to 
have been a proliflo writer and, according 
to Diogenes Laortinsi was the author of 
300 vols. All that remains of them are 
some fragments of his great work Depl 


4iv(reui<;, three letters, besides his will, 
and a compendium of his doctrine in 
forty -four sJiort propositions, wTitten for 
his scholars to Icam by heart. Gassendi 
in 1616-49 pub. a Lat. Life of JOpicunis 
and a defence of his philosophy. A good 
account of Jus teaching is given by J. E. 
Erdmann, History of Philosophy, vol. i. ; 
A. Rogers, Hutory of Philosophy (chap- 
ters on the later ethical period) ; A. Beim, 
Greek Philosophers (vol. il., 2) 1882 ; W. 
Wallace, Epicureanism, J 880 ; sec also P. 
Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History 
(xii.)and Courtney’s chapter on Kplciumn- 
ism in Ilcllenica ; C. Jlailey, Epicurus (the 
extant remains), 1927, ami The Greek 
Atornists and Epicurus, 1928 ; and works 
by P. Von der Miihll (text and notes), 
1922: E. Zeller (traris.) 1880 ; .1. Me- 
waldt, IHc geistige Einheit Epikurus', 
1927. 

Epicycle, in a net. astronomy, a small 
circle, which was siipi>oscd to move on 
the circumference of a larger one called 
the ‘dtferent.’ It was used for repre- 
senting the motions of the heavenly bodies 
and when the observed motion was so 
irregular and complicated as not to he 
resolved with one E., others were added, 
till a nearer approximation was obtained. 
Tlus heaping of E. on E. resulted in a com- 
plex entangleinont, and, as soon as as- 
tronomers came to understami and test 
the Oopernicau theory, this hvteru sank 
into oblivion. 

Epidamnus, see D uu azzo. 

Epidaurum, see DunnoVMii. 

Epidaurus, tn, of anct. Greece, situated 
in a recess of tlio Saronic Gulf, on the K. 
coast of Peloponnesus in o, dist. called 
Argulis, under the Roms. It was origin- 
ally inhabited by lonlans and Cana ns, 
whence It was called Eplcarus, but it was 
sulidued by the Dorians under Deiphontes, 
who Urns became the ruling race. It was 
the (*hicf seat of the worship of ^Escula- 
pius. The teiiiide of thi« god lay on the 
liighway to Argos, ,> m. W. of E., ami w'as 
frequented by patients trom all paiLs of 
the Hellenic w^orld. A fe w ruins are still 
extant, and the sacred enclosure is even 
now' o^xllcd Ilieron or the SancTuar> . The 
remains of the theatre (1th century u.(\) 
are well preser\ed. iSee illu^itraLiou, p. 
391.) 

Epidemic, general term to express 
oonimon to, or alleeting, a whole people, 
or many people ; prevah'iit ; general. It 
is aiiplied to nient;il. moral, .social, and 
physical phcnomen.i, lus an E. of suicide, 
E. folly. Tcchnieallv, in sanitary science, 
it means a contagious disease, or generally 
a wide-spread disease. The term E. is 
equally applicable to disease occurring 
both in men and iu animals. It has the 
[advantage of directing attention to the 
! fact that a disease affecting but few 
i individuals in any one locality may have 
a very wide distribution, as E. meningitis 
and other diseases, which require great 
administrative consideration to adopt 
measures for limiting and eradicating a 
disease. Diseases caused by lack of 
vitamins, sucli as scurvy and beri-berl, 
often assume K. forme. The term E. is a 
disease coming on a people, and is used Jn 
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coDtradistinctioD to endomlo. a discaso in 
a commuDity (o.v.). When an E. spreads 
quickly over whole countries or expanses 
of the earth, affecting large numbers of 
the pop. , it is known as a pandemic. Such 
was the influenza E. of 1918. 

Epidemic Heemoglobinuria, see Black- 
water Fever. 

Epidemiology is the science of epi- 
demics, and is concerned with the cause, 
infectivity, epidemic and pandemic mani- 
festations of infective diseiiscs, and tlieir 
prevention. Epidemics and pandemics 
result from the conjunetion of three 
essential factors : (1) An available store 
of organisms causing the disease. (2) 


Epigoni 

probable periods of recrudescence. Appli- 
cation of the results of E. should eventu- 
ally lead to the prevention of infective 
diseases. See O. O. Wtally brass. The 
PHneiplee of Epidemiology ^ 1931 ; Moj. 
Greenwood, Epulemwlogy : historical and 
experimental, 1932 ; Epidemiological lie- 
port (League of Nations), 1934. 

Epidermis, see Skin. 

Epidiascope, magic lantern combined 
with an episcope which can project opaque 
os well as translucent pictures. An 
episcopo projects only opaque pictures. 

Epidote, mineral of a green or grey 
colour, which is composed of silica, 
aliinunn, lime, oxide of iron, and oxide ot 
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Effective tran.^mission of these organisms 
in sufficient numbers. (3) Other indi- 
viduals with tissues susceptible to the 
organisms. Many secondary factors also 
operate, and the effect of an infective 
disease on individuals may depend on ago, 
sex, relative immunity, climate, and other 
conditions. The co-operation of doctors, 
bacteriologists and other jiathologists, 
and of mathematicians, is essential to 
advancement of E. In clinics, observa- 
tions on the intera,ction of ho.st and 
para.site (see Paha.site) are made, and the 
discovery that healthy people may act as 
carriers and may distribute organisms 
caasing infectiou-s diseases was one of 
the most important during the present 
century. The scientist w’ho observe.s the 
life-history and reactions of tluso organ- 
isms contributes facts on which preven- 
tive measures can be based, and the 
statistician analyses such large numbers of 
results that ho can detect, and sometimes 
correct, possible errors in observations and 
records. Curves obtained by graphing 
statistics make it possible to predict the 
probable course of an epidemic and its 


manganese. Fine crystals, 3 in. in length, 
are found at Arendale In Norway, and also 
in Sweden, and at Franconia in Now 
Hampshire ; and some good specimens 
come from Ih’edmont. 

Epiglottis, Icaf-like lid of yellow elastic 
tissue which covers the glottis (the open- 
ing of the larynx) during the act of 
sw'allowing. A long stalklike ligament 
(the thyro-epigfottidcan) connects it Inside 
the larynx with the thyroid cartilages. 

Epigoni, descendants of the seven 
heroes who perished before Thebes. Ten 
years after their death the E. marched 
against Thebes to avenge tlieir fathers ; 
took possession of the city, and razed It 
to the ground. The narae$ of the E. are 
not identical in all acoounta ' but usually 
the lists contain Aiemoepn, Aegialeus. 
Diomedes, Promachus, Stpenelus, Ther- 
sander, and Euryalus. A^chylus* Seven 
Against Thebes (467 B.c.) has as its theme 
the beleaguering of Thebes by these heroes 
in championship of the claim of Polynices, 
and the mutually fatal ^ngle combat 
between the latter and' his brother 
Eteocles. 
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Epigram^ properly an inscription, such with loss of power to think and move* 
as was often written upon a tomb or a The onset of these cases is usually abrupt ; 
work of art to describe its character, tiieir duration is short, lasting but a few 
Inscriptions of tills sort were from early seconds, licsides E. {i.e. major E. or 
times put into metrical form, and the grand mal, with convulsions and loss of 
writer generally tried to put good sense consciousness ; minor E., with loss of 
and spirit into them. They were gener- consciousness), there is also partial E., 
ally, though not always, written in the with convulsions but not loss of con- 
elegiac metro. The greatest master of E. sciousness. This partial, otherwise known 
was Simonides of Ceos, the author of as Jacksonian, E., is caused by a localised 
almost all the sepulchral inscriptions on defect m the brain and wlien the locality 
the warriors who fell in the J’orsian wars, is determined the defect, e.g. a tumour. 
One of the most famous of his 15s. was that can he operated on. Aura, literally a 
written on the heroes who fell at Thermo- breath, is the feeling the epileptic has, as 
pyloe. The form of the E. was also used of a breath of air on some part of the skin, 
to embody in concise and pointed la uguago causing a shudder to reach the brain, and 
the clever ideas or tho passing moods of when the shudder reaches the brain, then 
the writer, often with a tinge of wit or the convulsions and (or) loss of con- 
satire, and it was a very favourite form sciousness occur. From its original mean- 
of composition with the Alexandrian ing, an aura is applied to any warning of 
poets, some writers devoting tlicmselvcs E. ; the warning may be noticed by the 
entirely to it. Indeed, some of the patient, or sometimes only by others, as a 
choicest gems of Gk. literature are to be change of habits or mental disposition, 
found in the Ks. ; the Ok. anthology has Tho dread of E. is due to the possibility 
preserved 4500 Es. Tho art was also that the mildest case may become grave, 
practised in Rome from Ennius till the resulting in maniacal excitement and 
latest times, and In tho second lialf of insanity. Though epileptics may main- 
the first century a.d. Mai'tial handled it tain vigour of body, mental and moral 
with the power of a master. After the integrity, there is always tho possibility 
revival of learning the E. evolved into a that the disease may become more serious, 
short poem on a single topic, concluding if not in the sufilercr, then in a descendant, 
with a witty or satirical remark. Voltaire E. may follow any form of nervous defect 
is preeminent in th^s V^nd of K. Among or be followed by nervous defects in 
Eng. poets there n no »*rln r whoso lame children. Such preceding or succeeding 
rests solely on his Es. Many practised defects may be motor (i.e. causing 
tho art, e.g. Thomas Campion and .loUn paralysis), mental, or moral. Every 
Owen (in Lat.), Sic John Davies, Guilpin, epileptic and child of an epileptic should 
Bastard, Harington, Weevor, Donne, be under tho best hygienic conditions 
Peacham, Parrot, Davies of Hereford, conducive to healtli of botli mmd nud 
Rowlands, Heath, Ben Johnson (in Ills body. Oom'ses of treatment with polas- 
Underwoods)t Herrick, Drydcn, Waller, siijin bromide ore sometimes of benefit to 
Prior; but the best opigraniraatical writer biifiercrs from E., and luminal is also 
in Eng. literature was Pope. Coleridge useful. During tbe attack the patient 
cpigrammaticttlly defined an E. thus : should be prevented, as far as possible, 
‘What is an Epigram ? A dwarfish whole, from injuring himself ; a pad or pioi’o of 
its body brevity, and wit its soul.’ rubber placed between his teeth wjll 

Epigraphy, the study of inscriptions, prevent the tongue from being bitten. 
It is mostly concerned with inscriptions on Those liable to frequent attacks are best 
rigid materials, such as stone, metal, bone, treated in the special colonies de.-5eribed 
shell and wood, or materials w’hich mav in tho following article, 
become rigid, e.g. clay. It includes Epileptic Colonies, tracts of ground set 
incidental scratehiugs, such as grafiiti apart for tho caxo and training of epilop- 
Uke those on tho anct. walls of Pompeii, tics. The idea was lir.st conceived in 
but luBcriptions on flexible materials such 1887, and .since that date numerous 
as papyrus, parchment and paiJcr ore the colonies have been formed in various 
province of palaeography {g.v.). countries. Tho fii'st distinct attempt to 

Epilepsy, a nervous disorder character- provide for epileptics was inaugurated by 
ised by sudden loss of consciousness and a Lutheran pastor, Kriednch von Bodel- 
attended by convulsions. The disorder schwingh, who founded at Bielefeld In 
is specially noticeable as afl'ceting indi- Westphalia, Germany, the Bethel Colony, 
viduals of great mental or physical vigour, which has grown to he a vil. inhabited 
Rightly or wrongly there are traditions solely by epileptic's. Here everything has 
that Hercules, (Jiusor, Mohammed, and been provided to meet their special needs. 
Napoleon had E. In some cases it is There are schools and industrial teachers, 
hereditary. Epileptic fits are character* and physicians to study and treat their 
ised by the nature of the convulsion, tlie cases. Outdoor occupations are provided, 
alteration in the expression, the condition special diet is arranged for, and there 
of the eyes, and subsequent exhaustion of are all sorts of recreations and amuse- 
inihd and body. Sometimes the convul- ments. The first colony founded in 
sions do not occur, or are so slight as only England was at Chalfont In 1893 ; there 
to be notioeablo by experienced observers are otliers at Liverpool, Qodalmiiag and 
. who are present at tho time of tbe attack. Croydon. 

These cases are known as eplleptto vertigo Epilobium, a genus of Onagracoae, con- 
(giddiness), minor E., masked £. or pmt els ting of mimeious species growing wild 
mal. In these coses the main charaoter- in colder climates ; the Brit, species are 
istics ore loss of consciousness and volition, commonly known as willow-herbs from 
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the similarity of the hairy seeds to those 
of the willow tree ; in Canada they are 
called ‘ fire weeds.’ E. angitstifoliam, the 
‘ Hose bay * is very common on waste 
ground. 

Epilogue> name given by the Gks. to 
the peroration of a speech, but *s now 
generaliy applied to the appendix of any 
Uterary work, more particularly of a 
drama. As a literary form it lias mostly 
been employed by Eng. writers ; indeed. 
Bon Johnson made it a particular feature 
of his dramas, using it either to apologise 
for the defects of his play or to assert its 
merits. Later on tlie E. became very 
foshionabJe, and dealt with other subjects 
besides the preceding play, e.p. with 
politics, criticisms, etc., and at the time 
of the RetJtoration hardly a play was pro- 
duced on the Eng. stage which did not 
finish with one. Dryden even wrote a 
Defence of the. Epiloffuc. 

Epim odium, see Barkenwout. 

Epimenides, poet and prophet of Crete, 
was a native of Pheestua, and appears to 
have spent most of ids life in Cnossus. 
His hist, is lar^ly mythical. All sorts of 
stijries are told of his life, and he is said 
to have lived to a very great ago. There 
is a legend that when a boy be was sent 
by his father in search of a sheep, and that 
sheltering from the sun in a cave he fell 
into a sleep which lasted .‘)7 years. On 
waking and returning homo, he found to 
his amazement, that his younger l)rothor 
had grown to bo an old man. But his 
visit to Athens is an lustorical fact and 
enables us ta fix his period. He visited 
Athens about 590 n.c., at the invitation 
of its inUab., in onicr to undertaku the 
purification of tlie (‘ity, whb'h had been 
visited by a plague in consequence of the 
crime of Cylon, Many works were 
attributed to him by the ancts., and the 
Aposstlo Paul has presorVed' (Tifus, i., 12) 
a celebrated verse of his ugaiust the 
Cretans, 

Epimetheus (the man of afterthought) 
\Tiis the brother of Prometheus (the man 
of forethought). Zeus, in order to punish 
mdl tals, b<.*stowc*d upon him I’andom, who 
was the cause of all tli© disease-'^ and 
sufferings which befell mankind. 

Epinal, tn. at the foot rd the Vosges 
Mts., on the Moselle, cap. of tiio Fr. dept. 
Vosges. It is an important fort, and is 
also the centre of a cotton-^spinniug region, 
and manufs. cotton, rnaciiiuery and iron 
goods. The water power of the Moselle is 
utilised for the iron works, the manuf. of 
tlie coloured pictures of saints and of 
textiles. Among its bnihiings are the 
Cliurch of St. Maurice, with a twelfth- 
century tower, the museum, and the 
library, which contains some very valu- 
able MSS. Taken by the Uers. in June, 
1940. Occupied by U.S.A. forces on 
Sept, 26. 1944, a fortnight after a Seventh 
Army column driving N. against much 
opposition, had joined forces W. of B, 
with the right wing of Patton’s Third 
Army which wm partially immobilised 
through supply diffloultios. Pop, 23,300. 
arron., 221. 00(). 

Epinay. Louise Florence P6troniUe 
Tardieu des CUvelles d’ (172a>33). Fr. 


wiiter. b. at Valenciennes. She was 
acquainted with the 1<>. men of letters of 
her day, including Voltaire and Diderot, 
and was on an intimate footing with 
Housseau (for whom she furnished a 
cottage in the valley of Montmorency) 
and afterwards with Grimm. Her pubs, 
include Jiles Moments lleureux (1752), 
Lettres d vion Fils (1758), Conversations 
d* Emilie (1774) which was crowned by 
tlio Fr. Academy ; and M^moires et 
Ca#*ge^/>owdaace, her chief work, i>ub. in 

Epiphanes. surname of Antiochus IV., 
who reigned over Syria from 1 75 to 1 64 B.c. 
Twice he seized Jerusalem, and the revolt 
of the Maccabees was the outcome of his 
cruel treatment of the conciuored Jews. 

Epiphanius, Saint (c. a.d. 315-4U2), a 
father of the church, b. in Palestine of 
Jewish fiarents, and after founding a 
monastery near BcKamlucan, his native 
vil., was in 3()7 appointed to the see of 
Coiistantia (formerly Salamis), in Cyprus. 
Although Jerome called him the ‘ Flve- 
tongued,* in allusion to his linguistic 
powers, others account him ignorant, and 
all agree in finding his Famirixm (ed. at 
Paris in 1622) — a hist, of eighty sects and 
heresies — the work of a bigot too zealous 
in condemning his oppouents to vveigli the 
justice of his ill 'considered accusutlonB. 
A violent controversialist, he condemned 
the doctrines of Origen in a Cvprian 
council of 401. 

Epiphany. Tins word, in Gk., moans 
an ^parition of a divine i>oing. The feast 
of fne E. Is a festival held by the Horn, 
(’atholic and Angileau churches on .Tan. 6. 
to commemorate the mauifesltition of 
Christ, and it includes three ditt’erent 
events. From an early time in the East 
the feast was associated with tlie adora- 
tion of the Magi, the baptism of Christ, 
and the ininiclo of Cana. Many special 
observances were cififliected with the day, 
which imd(‘r the name of Twelfth Night,' 
in England, closed the Christmas festivi- 
ties. The date of Easier for the year was 
formerly on this day solemnly announced 
to the faithful in the Rom. Ciathoitc 
Church. Tlie king of England still 
observes the day of the E. in the C.’hapel 
Royal by offerings of gold, irankineense, 
and myrrh at the altar. In both K. and 
W. the E. lias always boon a festival of 
the highest rank. 

Epiphylluni, genus ol Cactaijeie. indi- 
genous to Brazil, but the showy (lowers 
of the species make them favourite hot- 
house plants in Britain. There ore only 
four species, and these are generally 
cp^hytic in habit. See. Epiphytes. 

Epiphytes, plants which grow on others 
for support only ; they do nob absorb 
noui'ishiiient from the hoajb as Is the case 
with paiasitic plants. A iimple exampio 
of an E. is moss growing bn the trunk of 
a tree. In forests, especial w in the tropics, 
E. form quite a feature of,$ho vegetation, 
and rare orchids are oftem found growing 
in the d6bris collected on the top of a 
tree ; by this means they^ get more light 
than if they were growing^nn the ground. 
E. often have aerial rodts which grow 
downwards, but never reach the ground ; 
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they absorb nourlshmonfc and moisture 
from the air. Hee aim Pakajhitrs. 

Epirus, div. of anct, Greece, corrc- 
Bpouding to the S. of modern Albania, 
bounded by Illyria, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, and Btretchlne southward along 
the Ionian Soa to the Anibracian Gulf. 
The Gks. regarded the inhab. os semi- 
barbario, but frequented the oracle of 
Dodona. The chief tns. were Ambracia 
(a colony from Corinth) and Phtenice. 
For a little over two centuries from 4r>0 b.c. 
E. was ruled over by the Molossians, the 
most famous of whom was the redoubtable 
Pyrrhus, who offered a desperate resist- 
ance to the Roms. (295 n.u.). /Kinilius 
Paulus victimised the Epirotes with a 
most terrible policy of repression, when in 
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108 H.C. they assisted Macedonia in licr 
bid for independence. Henceforward their 
hist. Is a blank apart from their modern 
struggle for posswsion of N. E. Thrice 
In the last three decades before 1915 the 
Gks. hod liberated and then been des- 
poiled of the infertile prov. of Nfirthern K. 
which oven tlieir interested enemies have 
acknowledged U) l)e theirs by right. 
deep-rooted was the conception of North- 
ern E. as forming a, geographical unit wit h 
the rest of E. and W. Macedonia that 
Ismail Kemal, founder of modern Albam.i, 
concluded an agreement in 1907 with 
Greece by which he himself specified tluit 
Northern E. should not be separated from 
the rest of Greece. At the Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris (1946) M. Tsaldarla, Prime 
Minister of Greece , claimed that this prov., 
mren to Albania after the First World 
War, must bo restored to Greece. E. has 
. always been the heart of Hellenism ; 
practically all the higher educational 
centres of Greece, the uniT. of Athens, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the marble stadium, 
the four great women's colleges in Athens 


Constantinople, Larissa, and Janina, were 
founiled by the lavish patriotism of 
Epirotes, who had made fortunes in other 
lands. Before the 1^'irst World War, the 
Gks. of Northern E. had estab. more than 
200 schools in that prov. The pop. of the 
5000 sq. km. of Northern E, is about 
200,000, of whom 60 per cent, are Gks. : 
but a great many others had been fdreed 
to emigrate between the two world wars. 
The pop. of the rest of E. before tbc late 
war was .'163,000. in the It. invasion of 
Albania. (1039) the chief centre of lighting 
in E. was Argyrocastro. See C. N. Cross, 
Epirus, 1932. 

Episcopacy (from Late Lot. episcopuhis, 
ollicc of a bishop, cTn'o-Kcuro?), the term 
applied to the system of church organisa- 
tion where a bishop posses.ses the chief 
ereles. authority within a dollned dist. or 
diocose. In this way it differs froTU both 
Presbyteriani.sm and Congregationalism. 
The former has a gov. by elders, and in 
the latter the community of worshippers 
is autonomous. E. represents a vwy 
special conception of the Christian church. 
In this system, the bishop, in his own 
pemon. sums up the collective powers of 
the church in his diocese, by divunely 
be.stowed authority. Tlius, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, the bishops are 
tlic essential ties of Catholic unity. In 
the judgment of nianv' obscrveis, this is 
ob«?crve<l in the Rom. Catholic Church by 
the development of the supreme power of 
the papacy, which was llnnlly confirmed 
at the Vatican Council (1870). In the 
modern Rom. Catholic Church, bishops of 
the Lat. rite exercise their sway in defined 
territories and in subordination to papal 
supremacy. In differing degrees the 
same is true of patriarchs of the Griental 
rites ill communion with Rome. Since 
the Reformation, the word is more 
especially connected with those churches 
which have preserved the episcopal model, 
while ceasing to be in communion with 
Homo. The Church of England is by ffir 
the most important of these, and, since 
the Reformation, has beim the chief 
champion of E. against papal, Prc'-by- 
terian, and (Jongregatioiial pretensions. 
Anglican opinion is considerably divided 
as to the divine origin of E., but a great 
inoditlcation has taken place in the char- 
acter of the Eng. oiiLscopate with the 
constitutional changes of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The episcopal 
olRcc in its es.sentials has practically dis- 
appeared from the, Protestant com- 
munities of tbc Continent, though the 
Lutheran eburches of Denmark, Norway, 
and .Sweden still jueserve the episcopal 
svstem in sumetMug of its historical semso. 
Enjjlaud is the country whore the prero- 
gatives and functions of bishops have 
remained the least impaired. The Re- 
formation, being guided by the king’s own 
hands, was effected In a very conservative 
spirit, and although E. was abolished by 
law under the Commonwealth, the bishops 
were restored at the Restoration, and the 
thought and time of the monarchy were 
closely connected with them. In the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United .States, the functions of the 
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bishops are similar to those of Engr. pre- 
lates. The bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America derive their 
orders from Thomas Colne, a presbyter of 
the Cluirch of England, who was ordained 
by John Wesley in 1784 as * stiper- 
Intendent * of the Methodist Society in 
America. In all the anct. churches, E. Is 
regarded as of divine origin, and the 
bishops are looked upon as the guardians 
of the tradition of apostolic orthodoxy. 
See J. Llghtfoot, Saint PauVa Epistle to 
the Philippians, 1868 ; E. Hatch, Organi- 
sation of the Early Christian Chttrehea, 
1881 ; J. Revllle, Lea Originea de VEpia- 
copatf 1894 ; R. C. Moberly, Ministerial 
Priesthood^ 1897 ; C. Jenkins nn<i K. Mac- 
kenzie, Episcopacy, ancient and modem, 
1939. 

Episcopius, Simon (1583-1643), Dutch 
theologian, b. in Amsterdam, his real name 
being Simon Bisohop. It was he who 
gave form and system to the doctrines of 
ArminiTis, and who bravely endured a life 
of persecution rather than stifle his protest 
against tho excessive dogmatism of the 
fanatic Calvinists of his day. 

Episode, an incident In the life of an 
individual or people which is irrelevant to 
the broad march of events, that is, a 
deviation or, to use another metaphor, an 
excrescence. It is a Gk. word (tVetVo^o?) 
meaning 'after-entrance,’ and, us Aris- 
totle explains in his Poetics, was descrip- 
tive in the drama of all that happened 
between tho cboric songs. From the 
nature of their later origin, the scenes 
between the actors were, theoretically at 
least, subordinate to the performance of 
the chorus, and a rift in their continuity. 

Epistaxis, bleeding from the nose. 
Apart from injury, this is not in frequent, 
both in boys and girls, just before or about 
the age of puberty. In older persons, it 
may indicate the onset of a fever, or 
febrile condition, as in a common cold. 
In all cases it indictites that there is more 
blood in the system than the veins are 
capable of containing. It is soraetlmos 
due to changes in tho blood vessels them- 
selves, or to changes In the heart, lungs or 
other organs when the circulation of tho 
blood is impeded or when the blood is at 
high tension. Treatment, — Nose-bleeding 
is often salutary, and tends to subside of 
itself. When frequent or severe it can be 
checked by the application of water, cold 
or iced, to the neck or forehead ; a O/Old 
key, or other application, is beneficial. 
Ottier useful expedients are; closing the 
bleeding nostril with the lingers ; drawing 
off the blood from the head to other parts 
of the body, as by tho application of 
fomentation or mustard to tho abdomen 
or legs. E. is avoided by attention to the 
alimentary canal, or anything that dis- 
turbs tho circulation, as violent emotion 
and violent exercises. 

Epistemology, branch of pliilosophy, 
denoting inquiry into knowledge, its 
source, nature, and limitations. See 
Kxowledok. * 

Epistle, in essence a letter, that is, a 
communication written to an individual 
at a distance, because actual conversation 
is for the time being; impossible. An 


arbitrary though very real distinction, 
however, has been drawn between the two. 
Thus E. suggests dignity, and literary 
stylo, and flavours, moreover, of the 
arclinic, so that no one would think of des- 
cribing tho wonderfully intimate and viva- 
cious letters of Robert Louis Stevenson as 
Es. As early, at least, as Rom. times it was 
the fashion to write and also to preserve 
letters which were likely to interest future 
generations. Cicero certainly had some 
thought of posterity as ho penned those 
E. which his faithful freedman Tiro ed. 
after his death. Historically they are the 
most valuable collection of letters ever 
made, and naturally suggest themselves to 
any one who \vishes to furnish proof of 
the Inestimable worth of this species of 
contemporary record at once personal and 
full of life. Other classical writers of E. 
were the younger Pliny, Plutarch, and 
Seneca, whilst in the imperial days tho 
* literati ’ amused themselves bj’^ com- 
posing Es. purporting to be written by 
great pien like Plato and Demosthenes. 
The N.T. contains the Pauline Es. and 
the Es. of James and Jude, whilst In the 
time of the early fathers Cyprian, Jerome 
and Augustine committed their thoughts 
and purposes to Es. The Horatlan 
Epistlea are really highly finished essays, 
but they have inspired a crowd of skilful 
imitators, among them Boileau, Scarron, 
and Voltaire in Franco, and Bon Jonson 
and Dryden in this country. The Epistle 
to I>r. Arbuthnot exhibits Pope in his 
noblest mood. See also articles under 
names of Epistles. 

Epistolary Writing, sec Letters. 

Epistoles Obscurorum Virorum (* Let- 
tera of Unknown Men ’) appeared in 1516, 
and were followed the next year by a 
second part, tho work of Ulrich von 
Hutten. In feeling they were intensely 
Protestant, and t4iyfl spurred on tlie 
Reformation. As triey were full of 
vehement denunciations of monks and 
scholastics, it is natural that fear of perse- 
cution should have induced tho author to 
conceal his name. lie has been variously 
iilentifled with Grotus Rubianus, Hutten, 
Erasmus, and Reuclilin. 

Epistyle (Lat. epi^ylium), in architec- 
ture, the E. is the lowest div. of the 
entablature (q.v.), consisting of tho main 
beam that rests immediately upon the 
abacus, i.e. tho upper member of the cap. 
of a column, supporting the architrave. 

Epitaph IS properly an inscription en- 
graved on a tomb, though In its Avider 
moaning It embraces verse written in 
memory of tho doad, which was never 
carved on any monument. Brevity is the 
mark which distinguishes Es* from elegies. 
Four or five thousand years ago the 
Egyptians inscribed upom their sarco- 
phagi the name, lineage, office, and life 
dates of their deceased. No nation has 
excelled tho Qks. in the tendemess, grace, 
epigrammatic finish, and tYrilight sadness 
of their literary Es. Such Lat. Invocations 
as ‘ Siste Viator ’ (Stay, traveller I) were 
naturally snggrested by the position of the 
burial places close beside the public ways. 
Until a few centnries ago Lat. was we 
language of Es. in this country, tho native 
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Knsr. befne: discarded in favour of what Dr. 
Johnson called ‘ classical stability.* But 
this fashion, which puzzles some visitors 
to Poot*s Cornpr in Westminster Abbey, 
London, is fortunately dyinir out. 

Epithalamium was the song* invoking 
all blessings and happiness which boys 
and girls of anct. Greece used to sing to 
the bride and bridegroom on their mar- 
riage. Sappho, Anacreon, and IMndar 
wrote epithalamia, which thus found a 
worthy niche in literature. The finast 
nuptial hymns that have survived from 
the classics are Theocritus’s eighteenth 
idyll, and Catullus’s Mnrriaae of Thetis 
arid Pelfu-s. Spenser’s Epithalainium is 
one of the gems of Eng. verse. 

Epithelioma, new growth occurring on 
the skin, or growing in connection with 
the skin. It is usually caused by contin- 
ued irritation, as on the tongue from an 
irregular tooth, or on the lip from a T>ii>e. 
It may occur on the skin from continued 
irritation, as of soot in chimney sweeps, 
etc. It may commence as an innocent 
looking pimple and remain as such for 
months or years. After a time the growth 
breaks down and forms a sore or ulcer, 
which may persist for months and years. 
All spots and sores, especially when snh- 
ject to continued irritation, should have 
immediate attention, or they may be fatal. 
The word cancer a lav term, sigmfvmg 
a tumour, which ija> oo«*u fatal, or prob- 
ably will be, arid E., if untreated, is 
frequently fatal. 

Epithelium, or Epithelial Tissue is 
widely distributed. Its most important 
situations are: (1) On the surface of the 
skin ; (2) on mucous membranes ; (3) on 
the inner or free surface of R(!rous mem- 
branes ; (4) on the inner surface of tiie 
heart, blood vessels, and lyjnphaties. 
Every epithelial tissue is formed entirely 
of cells united together with cohesive 
matter, and the mass thus formed closclv 
invests the surface on which it is situated. 
It contains no blood-vessels, though 
plasma may diffuse through the minute 
channels sometimes existing between the 
cells. Nervous fibrils are usually abund- 
ant. The component cells vary in 
structure and shape, lionce the most con- 
venient classification of epithelial cells is 
according to shape and arrangement, viz. : 
(1) simple eplthclia, subdivided into 
(a) pavement or scaly, as in such a 8erou‘< 
membrane fus the peritoneum ; (ft) colum- 
nar, c.p. lining the mucous mombrnne of 
Intestlues. ‘ Glial ieo or goblet ’ cells are 
columnar cells distended with mucus ; 

(c) sphoroidid or glandular, e.q. in the liver; 

(d) ciliated, i.e. hearing spontaneously- 
moving filaments on their basal ends, us 
In nasal membrane. (2) Stratified E. of 
varions types having cells In layers, the 
deeper usually columnar and the super- 
ficial ones fiattened os In the E. of the 
firont of the cornea. (3) Transitional E. 
of several types, but intermediate in 
character between (1) and (2), e.g. lining 
the ureters. 

' Epoch (Ok. tVoy)/, a pause) has a 
special astronomical meaning. It is im- 
possible to determine the position of a 
planet or other body in its orbit unless its 


place at a given point of time is known. 
This given moment is called the ‘ epoch,* 
although this word often Implies the mean 
longitude of the body at that particular 
moment. 

Epode, an essential part of the chorus 
in (3k. drama. It followed the strophe 
and antistrophe, being sung when the 
choir had returned to its original place. 
The E. was also a form of lyric invented by 
Archilochus and finely liandled by 
Stesiehorus. Horace imitated Archi- 
lochus’s metre in his fifth book of Odes, 
which he accordingly named Enodes. In 
those, iambic trimeters and dimeters 
alf^rnatf?. 

Epoiiym (from Ok. rVwru/tio?, derived 
from 6i^o/ia, a name), the mythical Indi- 
vidual who has given his name to a people 
sprung from his descendants. Legend 
says that Pclops begat tiie Pelopon- 
nesians ; Dorus, the Dorians ; and 
ItaliLs, the Italians. 

Epping, par. and tn. of Essex, England, 
situated to the N. of Epping Forest, about 
IG ra. N.E. bv N. of London. It has an 
elevation of 380 ft. above the level of the 
sea. Tlie forest was once part of the anct. 
forest of Waltham, and originally covered 
the whole of Essex co. Wiiat remains of 
it now is preserved by the city of London, 
and forms one of the largest and most 
frequented pleasure grounds of the 
(‘ountry. It was for many years the 
constituency of Mr. Winston Churcliill, 
(</.r.). Pop. 4900. .See W. Addison, 
Epping Forest : Its Literary and Histori- 
cal Associations, 1948. 

Epsom (a corruption of Ebblsham, the 
local manor), mrkt. tn.. Hi m. S.S.W. of 
London, in Surrey, England. The Royal 
Medical College on the Downs was founded 
in 1 851 03 a school for doctors’ sons. There 
arc sculptures by Flaxman and Ghantrey 
in the Gothic church (rebuilt in 1824). 
Tn 1G18 the springs containing sulphate 
of magnesia were discovered, and it 
‘doomed likely that E. would become a 
fashionable inland spa. To-day, however, 
the waters are forgotten, and E. is famous 
hoeauRO the Derby and Oaks are run ou 
the race-course on the Downs near 
Tottenham Corner. Pop. 19.000, 

EpsomiCe, or Sulphate of Magnesia, used 
as a fertiliser, also in dyeing cotton goods. 

Epsom Salts were called because they 
were fii*st manufd. by evaporating the 
water of the mineral springs at Epsom. 
But they occur also in sea water, in the 
mineral springs of PiiTlna and Seidlltz, 
etc., in the Stossfurt mines (as reichardite), 
and in America are T>rocurable from lime- 
stone bods. The chemical formula is 
MgS 04 , 7 H« 0 . and they aro therefore 
described as hepta-hvdratod magnesium 
sulphate. Their needle-like crystals be- 
long to the orthorhombic system. In 
medicine E. S. are commonly used as a 
purgative; the intensely bitter taste can 
be disguised. 

Epstein, Jacob (ft. 1880), Russo-Pollsh 
sculptor, ft. In New York, educated at the 
School of Art Students’ League, New York. 
Later, he comr '^eted his training at the 
^colo dea Beaux Arts, Paris. Migrated to 
London in 1904. Has become the most 
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criticised sculptor of the present day. 
One of his first works In EoKlaud was the 
series of fibres on the frieze of the Brit. 
Medical Association’s biiildlner in the 
Strand, London (1908). Still more sy7n- 
bollcal. and consequently still more pro* 
■vocative, are his * RIma * in Hvde Park, 
London, his Oscar Wilde Mentorlal in tho 
cemetery of P^re Lachaise In Paris, and 
his figures of ‘ Night ’ and ‘ Day ’ on the 
London Transport premises in Broadway, 
Westminster. Other fanions works are 
his ‘ Two Doves * and ‘ Marble Venus,’ 
executed in 1913 and 1914 respectively. 
The figures are striking in their naturalistic 
treatment, and almost always suggest tho 
embryonic. Tho cry of ‘ immoral ’ has 
been raised, notably over tlio .Strand 
figures and the Wilde memorial w’hich is 
the figure of a nude man whose sphinx-like 
face twists in a smile of mingled despair 
and tragic bitterness. In some belioldcrs it 
evokes horror and I’osentment, in others 
wonder at the strength of realistic sug- 
gestion. Probably his loftiest contribu- 
tion to art is the noble and dignified 
‘ Maternity ’ in the Tate Gallery. Ho has 
also executed a large number of bronzes, 
especially portraits. One of his most 
recent bronzes is the * Madonna and 
Child,* in which there is revealed ‘ a great 
emotional and formal suavity’ in the 
movement of tho arms of the two figures, 
while the general Impression of the faces 
and fljmres visualised In the group is that 
of * intense vexation of soul coupled with 
a spiritual recognition of the o])stacles to 
be encountered in reaching happiness.’ 
E. has also produced a number of drawings, 
tho most characteristic of which are the 
neurotic * The Sisters,’ and the ‘ Mother 
and Son’ scries. His ‘ (Genesis ’ (1931), 
Is a bold conception which produced the 
usual storm of critici’^m as well as 
imitations by other sculptors. In retro- 
spect now, it Is dllhcult to understand the 
outcry wliich his early work caused. The 
novelty has worn off and tho world has 
learnt to expect tlie sudden dynamic 
aawiult of his powerful pcrson.ality. Yet 
tho controversy was not merely one 
between the Philistines and the enlight- 
ened ; for Roger Fry Uemed tliat E. was 
a master of sculpture, and both Paul Nash 
and Eric Gill criticised him adversely; 
but among his influential champions were 
O. B. Shaw, fsickert (who resigned from the 
Academy becAUse of his admission), Rick- 
etts, Muirhead. Modigliani, nnd Matthew 
Smith. There is a sense In which it seems 
that E.’s vision has its origin in all that is 
greatest in the Jewish character. His 
’ Genesis ’ is a striking apocalyptic com- 
ment on our times, in which mankind is 
brought forth as a monster, swollen with 
a lust for destruction, and his ‘ Adam * has 
the same quality — ^man steeling himself to 
resist a universe which threatens his exist- 
ence. His autobiography, Lrt There be 
Sculpture, appeared in 1940. See studies 
by B. van Dieren, 1920 ; and H. Welling- 
t<Mi, 1925. ** 

Epworth, mrkt. tn. and the bp. of John 
Wesley (5. 1703), 10 m. N.N.W. of Gains- 
borough in Linoolnablre, England. Pop. 
2000. 


Equal-Area Projection, see Projection. 

* Equality State,’ see W yomtng. 

Equation, a statement in mathematical 
form of equality between known and un- 
known nitnibcrs which is true only for 
certain values of the unknown but not 
for all. To solve an K. moans to find the 
value or values of tho unknown number 
which satisfy the E., e.g,, x + 4 =» 7 Ls 
true when x Is 3. An E. that Is true for 
all values of the unknown Is called an 
identity, e.g., x -f x =E 2x. Simple Es. 
are of the typo 2x -f 3x — 100 — 5.r, and 
the general method of solution of a simple 
E. is to transpose all the terms containing 
tho unknown x on tf) the left-hand side 
and the numerical quantities on to tho 
right-hand side. This may bo done by 
using the property of an E. that if any 
term is taken from one side to the other 
its sign must bo changed. All the x’s, 
then, are added together, and the right- 
hand divided by the coefficient of the x, 
whence the value of x is obtained. It is 
important to remem Iht that the symbol x 
stands for a numerical quantity. When 
an E. contains two or more unknowns, 
e.g. 2x -! 3i/ Az = 6, it is flailed in- 
(ieiemiinaie. To get a definite solution of 
this E. two other relations between x, i/, s 
must be given. The number of Bs. 
required to get a definite solution of any 
E. containing two or more imknowns Is 
the same as the number of unknowns, 
rfuch a gmup of Es. are called simul- 
taneous Kh. All the Eh. cited above ore 
called Es. of the first degree. The degree 
of an E. is determined from the highest 
powder of the unknown occurring in the 
equation. Thns x® — 6 = 9 is one of the 
second degree, x® -f- 3x -f 3 = 0 is one of 
the third degree, and so on. An E. of 
the second degree i.s sometimes called a 
iinadratie, one of the third degree a cubic, 
and one of the fourth degree a l>i<iuadratlc. 
A quadratic K. has bwo solutions or roots, 
which arc eltiicr both real or both inutgi- 
nary, e.g. tlic E. x* — 5x f 4 = 0 has 
roots X = 1 or 4 (real), and the E. 
X* 4- 1 ■=. 0* has roots \ or — — 1 

(imaginary). In general an E. of the nth 
degree has n roots, but some of those may 
bo imaginary. Imaginary roots always 
occur m pairs. Tho solution of Es. of 
higher d('gn*e than the quadratic Es, 
opens up the large subject ot the Theory 
of lijquations. This subject eiinbra(308 al) 
questions connected with tho solution of 
every type of E. Tho cubic was first 
solved in by Scipfo Ferreo, although 
tjie general method to solution is known 
tus Garda n's method. This solution Is, 
however, not duo to Cardan, but was 
obtained hy him from Tartoglia. The 
solution of tho biquadratic was first 
obtained by Ferrari, who i was a pupil of 
Cardan, Abel has shown, to tho satis- 
faction of mathematiclanji. that it is tin- 
posHiblo to obtain a gonorm solution of Es. 
higher than those of thof fourth degree. 
It may be pointed out tMt by means of 
tho relations between tqo solutions ojr 
roots of the E. and the ciBfficients of tho 
terms of the E., Es. of a hfgher order may 
be obtained provided aom^ other relations 
are also known, e,g. a relation between the 
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roots themselTCS. But this obviously is 
a particular type of E., and is not em- 
braced by A bel's demonstration, Ap]>roxl- 
mate values of the roots of Es. in which 
the coefficients ore numerical may bo 
found by emrloylnj? Homer'a method of 
approximation to any defiree of accuracy. 
<S'cc W. S. Burnside and A. Panton, Theorp 
of Equations, 18S1 ; H. W. Turnlmll, The 
Theory of Equations, 1939. 

Differential Equations in.r.) nro of a 
special typo involving dilTorential co- 
efficients. They have proved to be an 
Invaluable tool in mathematics o-s applied 
to engineering, electricity and radio, and 
in the development of Relativity iq.v.) 
and Quantum Theory {q.v.) : N. Miller, 
Differential Equations, 1035. 

A Binomial equation Is an algebraical 
TO. consisting of only two terms. Its most 
general form is aixr J: 0. This 

may bo reduced to the form .Kin— 0, 

where p — q ~ r and = a. The sohi- 
0-1 

tlon of this would bo x — a, showing 
that of a ~ 0 has Imaginary roots and 

— a has real roots. 

Equation to a cunx. — A curve mny be 
viewed as the path traced out by a point 
moving under a given condition. If the 
co-ordinate iq.v.) (see also (JHAPfL-s) of any 
point on the curve be taken, this condi- 
tion can be c-,.fuessfd l)y a relation 
between the x co-ordinate and the y 
co-ordinate ; this relation is termed th<* 
E. to the curve, e.g. g* + i/* = a* is the K. 
for a circle. 

Astronomical equations. — All the motions 
of the astronomical bodies can l)e red\icc(l 
approximately to a simple law. For 
accurate results certain corrections ha\c 
to be applied to the results obtained fnim 
the simple law. These corrections arc 
termed astronomical Es. 

Equation of time. Tlirongh causes cx- 

f dalned in the article on day the 

ength of the solar day varies. To get a 
fixed meosiu’c of time astronomers con- 
ceive of an imaginary snn which moves 
imlformly in llic celestial equator, com- 
pleting its circuit in the same time as tlic 
real snn. The lime given by this means 
is known as mean solar time, and mean 
noon is tluit time when the imaginary 
sun is on the meridian, tho time when the 
real sun is on the meridian being known 
as aurj^rent noon. Clocks keep mean and 
sun-dlals apparent time, and tho difference 
between those is known as the equation 
Of time. On four occasions in the year, 
about April 15, June 15, Sept. I, and 
Deo. 24, these coincide, and then, of 
course, the equation of time is zero. 

Equation, Chemioal. A C. K. represents 
both qualitatively and quantitatively tiie 
substances which react together and tho^e 
which are produced. Every reaction 
must obey tho law of tho conservation of 
mass I and, therefore, tho masses of each 
element shown on tho left-hand side of 
tho equation must be equal to those 
shown on the right-hand side. Tho 
equation OaCO, -I- 2HC1 » CaCla + HjO 
-I CO* expresses the fact that 100 grams 
of calcium carbonate (CnCO,) react with 


73 grams of hydrochloric acid (II Cl), pro- 
ducing 111 grams of c-nlciiirn chloride 
(CaCls), 44 grams of carbon dioxide (COj) 
and 18 grams of water (11,0) (atomic 
weights Ca -- 40, O - 12,0 = 10, H = 1, 
Cl = .35*5). The equatifm further shows 
the relative volumes of the reacting gases 
and of tho products. , Sirica a gram mole- 
cule of any gas (e.g. HCl I + 35 5 
30 -.5 grams) occupies 22*4 litres under 
standard conditions of temp, and pressure, 
the equation shows tliat 44-8 litrt?s of 
hydrochloric acid gas would produce, 
from suffi(3lent calcium carbonate, 22 -4 
litres of cfirhon dioxide. In these respe-ot-s 
a O. E. is very useful, hut it has certain 
defects- As ordinarily written it does 
not show the physical states of the sub- 
stances, %vhether solids, liquids, or ga-ses : 
it does not deal adequately wdth the many 
cases of balanced action, nor show tho 
thermal changes whicli accompany re- 
actions. though many of these points can 
be indicatcil by the use of additional 
symbols or figures. 

Equator (from Lato Lat. requator, from 
mqiuire, to equalise), imaginary great circle 
drawn on tho earth s snrfaeo in a plane at 
right angles to its axis, and equidistant 
from either pole. It Is tho dividing line 
between tho N. and 8. hemisiiheres. This 
E. is often called ‘ terrestrial ’ or ‘ geo- 
graphical ' to distlnguisli it from the 
‘ celestial equator.’ See Eqt'inoi ti 

When a ship crosses the E. or tho ‘ lino ’ 
it is customary for the crew' to stage a 
mock ceremony on deck. I’hose wiio are 
making the passage for tho first time, after 
making obeisance to King Neptune and 
his c-ourt, are lathere<i, shaved, and tossed 
into a bath of water ; after which they 
receive * Davy Jones’s C(‘rtlflcate * in the 
form of a passport upon the high seas and 
conferring the ‘ Freedom of the Raging 
Main.’ This now good-natured horse- 
play^ was once accompanied with much 
brutality. 

Equatorial Current, see Atlantic Ockax. 

Equerry, in royal households, an officer 
in the dept, of tho master of tho horse, 
who accompanies the king or prince when 
he goes riding in state. TIic ‘ gentleman 
of the equerry * wa-s originally in charge 
of tho royal stables, tho word E. Ixdng tho 
Fr. ^curie, stable. 

Equidee. The hor^e family ; in /oology 
a family of solldungulato perissodoctyl 



PALftEOTIIEPIUM MAGNUM 
This primitive ungulate of tho Upper Eocene is 
regarded as befog ancestral to the Horse family 

(hoofed animate). Middle digit and hoof 
enlarged, and alone support the body ; 
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lateral more or loss rodnced In size and 
functlonless. The first and fifth diprita 
and correspondini: metapodials. in living 
frenera, are wanting ; also the second and 
fourth, but the metapodials are present, 
though they are mere splint bones. The 
shaft of the ulnea is atrophied, its extreme 
being consolidated with the radius ; 
flbularis rudimentary ami ankyjosed with 
the tibia. Skull very elongated ; lower 
jaw deep behind, and bony orbit of the 
eye is complete. Many fossil genera 
through the Tertiary, as e.g. Tlipparion, 
MerycMppvs, Protohippvs, etc. 

Equidistant Projection, see under Pro- 
JEPTIOX. 

Equilibrium, in mocbanics, is the state 
of rest of a body iimlor the action of two 
more forces. The E. may be neutral, 
stable, or unstable. 

Neutral c/juilibrium. — If a body or a 
material system is balanced by the forces 
which act \ipon it in any position in whicli 
it may be placed, its E. is neutral. This 
is the case with a sphere or a circular 
cylinder of uniform material placed on a. 
horizontal plane. Any body whose centre 
of gravity is at the fixed point of support, 
or is always at the same height above tlie 
point of support, is in neutral E. 

Stable cr/uilibHum. — Hut if when the 
body is displaced very little in any 
direction from its E. position and left to 
itself it commences and continues vibrat- 
ing without ever experiencing more than 
very small deviation from the position of 
E., the E, is said to be stable. This is the 
case with a pendulum, or with a sphere 
loaded in its lowest part. 

Unstable eguilibrium. — If, on the other 
hand, the system can be displaced in any 
way from a position of E., so that when 
left to itself it will not vibrate within very 
small limits about the position of E., but 
will move farther and farther away from 
it, the EJ. Is said to be unstable. Thus an 
or a billiard cue standing on end 
presents a case of unstable E. In many 
cases the E. varies with the direction of 
displacement: but if 'it is unstable for 
any possible displacement, it Is practically 
unstable on the whole. Thus a coin 
standing on its edge is in neutral E. for 
displacements in its plane, ])ut is in nn- 
stfiblo E. for those perpendicular to ita 
plane. It is, therefore, practically in 
unstable E. 

The conditions required fpr E. vary 
according to the number of forces and 
according as the forces are acting in the 
same plane or not. Thus ttm co-planar 
farces can only balance when they are 
equal In magnitude and directly opposed to 
each other. Three co-planar forces acting 
at a point will be in E. if they can be 
represented in magnitude and direction 
by the tliree sides of a triangle taken In 
order. 

In the figure the forces of 20 lb. wt., 
30 lb. wt., and 13-75 lb. wt. will balance, 
for they can be represented by the sides 
of the triangle E|^, EF being 3 In. long, 
FO being 1 -375 In. long, and GE 2 in. 
long. Any number of co-planar forces 
acting at a point will be In E. if they can 
be represented In magnitude and direction 


by the sides of a closed polygon taken in 
order. If the forces lie in one plane, but 
do not meet in a point, the conditions for 
E. are : (1 ) The sum of all the resolved 
parts of all the forces in any two directions 
at right angles must bo separately zero ; 
(2) the sum of the moments of all the forces 



(or of their components) about any point 
must bo zero. The condition (1) must be 
satisfied if there is to bo no trans. ; and 
the condition (2) must be satisfied if there 
is to be no rotation. If the forces do not 
act in one plane, wo may make use of 
the Principle of the Virtual Work. If the 
points of application of the forces receive 
any very small disf^iacements consistent 
with the mechanical connections, the total 
work done will be zero, when the forces 
ore in E. 

Equimultiples (from Lat. cequus, equal, 
and multiplej, manifold), products ob- 
tained by multiplying quantities by the 
same quantity. Thus 15 and 85 are B. 
of 3 and 17, and and be* of a*c* 

and c. 

Equinoctial, another name for the 

* celestial equator,* wliich is tho imaginary 
great circle traced by the points of intor- 
Hcction of t,he plane of tho terrestrial 
equator and the celestial sphere. The 

* equinoctial points * are the points of 
iftterscction of the ecliptic and terrestrial 
equator, this intersection indicating that 
the sun is exactly on tho equator. Astro- 
nomical observers therefore choose this 
juncture as a convenient season to secure 
a uniform reckoning of time. See 
Equinoxes. 

Equinoctial Gales, popul^ superstition 
to which science lends no support. Winds 
and storms are not more prevalent at the 
equinoxes than at other seasons. 

Equinoxes (from Lat. op/jUus, equal, and 
nox, night) are tho two dafs in the yeor, 
March 21 and Sept. 22, when the days are 
equal to the nights all over the world. 
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Owing to tho inclination of the axis, on 
which tho earth rotates, as it journo 3 ^ 
round the sun, the portion of its surface 
which Is lightened by tho sun’s rays, tho 
circle of illumination varies ; but at the 
E. tlio sail apparently describes tho equa- 
torial circle, and exactly half of each 
parallel is Illuminated. At the vernal E. 
(in March) the sun passes from S. to N., 
which results in the days lengthening in 
the N. lionilsphero, and from N. to 8. in 
the autumnal, when tho days shorten. 

Equisetum, genus of plants, popularly 
known as horsetails, belonging to tho 
order Equisctaccoj. Of the twenty species 
of tho genus, about half are Jlrit. in 
general habit they all bear a strong family 
likeness to each other, all having stiff, 
upright, jointed stems, with whorls of 
littlo-devoloped leaves, those of each 
whorl being united to form a sljoath 
around the stem. They have a cTeoplng, 
much -branched rootstock which pen(3- 
trates tho gromid to a groat depth. The 
fructifloation is In tho form of ciones, each 
of which is borne at tho end of an upriglit 
stem or branch. The commonest wild 
species Is K. arvense. Tho rough stems 
of some species are used in several occu- 
pations for the p\irpo8o of giving certain 
woods a high polish ; while tho stems of 
other species are used for polishing metiils. 

Equitable Charge; An E. C. or mort- 
gage arises either : (1) Erom tho mortgage 
of au equitable as distinct from a legal 
interest, e.g. where a cestui q'lie trust (i.e. 
beneficiary of an estate In real or personal 
property held by trustees) charges his 
property as security for a loan ; or (2) by 
reason of tho form of mortgage being 
recognihcd by equity and not at common 
law. A common law mortgage implies 
the conveyance by deed of tho mort- 
gagor’s legal interest to the mortgagee ; 
eq^ty allows tlio creation of a charge 

(а) by mere deposit of title deeds, or 

(б) by au tmsf‘aled written agreement to 

deposit without actual cloiiosit of deed-j. 
Generally speaking, the Incidents in both 
legal mortgages and E. Ca. are the same, 
but where property has been mortgaged 
by deed, whether before or atUa* the j 
creation of an E. (J. on the same propertv, 
the legal has priority to the equitahle 
mortgagee. _ > 

Equitable Estates, sec Estati',. 

Equites (from l.at. equus, horse), imive- 
men or knight'^ of anet. Ilorue. At tirst 
they formed part of tho army. Servius 
Tullius increased the number of ‘ rciitnri.e’ 
(hundreds), into whicli they were divided, 
from six to eighteen. The first six were 
purely patrician ; the latter twelve, 
plebeian. But beside tho ‘ equites equo 
publico,' who received money for their 
mount from tho state treasury, there were 
* equites equo prlvato,' volunteers pro- 
viding their own horse. After tho second 
Punlo war tho knights exerted a political 
induenco second only in importance to 
that of the senate. They farmed the pro- 
* vlnclal taxes and constituted the capitalist 
class. The democrat. Gains Gracchus, 
used them as a foil to the aristocracy, a 
policy imitated without intcnnlssloii up 
to imperial times, and guaranteed their 


support by granting them control of the 
jury courts, as well as the revenues of 
Asia. Under Augustus many civil posts 
of honour, subh as the prefecture of the 
corn supply, were open to them after 
military service. Once more, however, 
they became primarily soldiers instead of 
financiers. 

Equity. In England E. is a science 
which in a general sense corresponds to 
natural iiistice. But as administered in 
the courts it has a narrower meaning as 
connoting merely that portion of natural 
justice wliich, crystallised into technical 
rules, and operating according to clear-cut 
principles, has foimd a definite place in tho 
general legal system. Tho fundamental 
notions of Eng. E. are to be deduced from 
a series of leading maxims upon which the 
courts act in the administration of their 
equitable jurisdiction. Those maxims are 
as follows: (1) E. follows tho law (see 
below). (2) E. will not suffer a wrong to 
be without a remedy by reason of a merely 
technical defect. (3) He who seeks K. 
must do E. (4) E. looks to Intention 
rather than form . ( 5 ) E . acts in personam, 

i.e. equitable rights are primarily based on 
the tussumption that a court of E. does not, 
like a common law cf)iirt, issue judgments 
to be executed by its own ofllcers, if 
necessary by force, but grants decrees 
(q.v.) w’hich the parties themselves are to 
execute on pain, in default of so doing, of 
being treated a.s guilty of contempt of 
court. (0) E. imputes an intention to 
filial an obligation. (7) E. looks on tljat 
as done which ought to have been done 
(s^e Charitart.r Uskh). (8 ) Delay defeats 
E., i.c. a suitor in E. must not sleep on his 
rights whoa ho knows what they are. 
(0) ‘ He who comes into K. miLst come 
will! clean hands.* (10) Equality is B. 
(11) AVTierc there are equal Es. (equitable 
riglits) the first in time shall prevail, e.g. 
II purchaser for value of tho E. of redemp- 
tion of a house takes subject to tho 
mortgagee’s interest, oven though ho 
thought there was no mortgage. (12) 
Where there is equal E. tho law shall 
prevail, e.g. A mortgages his land to B by 
dfiioMt of title deeds, and then without 
disel«)sing that fact executes a legal 
mortgage to G. If the proceeds on sale 
are iusuifleient to satisfy more than one 
of the loans, G. will have priority, because 
although he was second in pr iib of time, 

! he has as gooil an E. anil the legal estate 
too. 

In its widest sense, I', iiiiswcrs to the 
dofinitiou of justice given in the Rom. 
Pandects : * Tho constant and perpetual 
wish to render every one his due.* In any 
system of law the general in<?aiiing corres- 
ponds to a sense of natural justice, and all 
the different shades of moaning which 
jurists have assigned to this variable term 
may bo referred to thut primary notion. 
These different shades have been enumer- 
ated by Austin as follows : (1) A species 
of interpretation of statute law, as 
denoting that the judges will generally 
construe a statutory enactment on the 
assumption that the legislature desired ^ 
bo both uniform and consistent, (2) 
Judicial impartiality. (3) The mode of 
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formation of E. procednro or the matter 
whence the Judges derive their equitable 
principles, whether natural law, inter- 
national law, some standard of ethics, or 
a sense of justice, all sasceptilile of sum- 
marisation in the niaYiin summum Jus 
eumma injuria (Cicero, ‘ Extreme justice 
is often extreme injustice ’). (4) <i^>od 

principles of judicial legislation. (5) The 
cheerful performance of duties not legally 
enforceable. (6) Morality, positive or 
otherwise, (7) That portion of our law 
which is admin isteml bv a court of E. ; 
and (8) rights in the nature of a set-off or 
oounterclaim. But however variable the 
meaning of E. may l)o. in England it now 
oonnotw a body of technical principles 
which have been evolved in the course of 
centuries by successive chancellors and 
other E. judges {see Chancellor). To 
follow out the hist, of the office of Lord 
High Cffiaucollor ami the Court of Chancery 
(9.V.) ill England Is practically to trace the 

B ' h and maturity of Eng. E. It is 
^ possible to detino E. as now adinin- 
isterod in England, or to make It intelli; 
gible ol herwiso than by a minute enumera- 
tion ot the matters cognisable in the courts 
in which it is administered in its more 
conci'ctc and modified sense. {Se£. as to 
matters assigned to theCliaiicory Division, 
under Chancery, Court of). E. in 
England is the very ant.ithe><is of common 
law {q.v.). The remedies for the ri'dress 
of civil wrongs and the enforcement of 
civil rights were formerly always distin- 



those administered in courts of E. 

Accordingly, rights may be distinguish- 
ed into legal and equitable, (’ourts of 
oonmiou law formerly jirococded by cer- 
tain highly technical forms of action, 
e.ff. trespass (q.v.), trover (q.v.), detinue 
(q.v.), aasumpsit (7.1’.), and an error in the 
form of action was fatal ; form wa.s more 
than substance. But there were ami. 
Indeed, will always be many eosiss in 
which a simple judgment for either party 
will not do entire justice. The ordinary 
law courts had no macliiucry for such a 
purpose, but courts of 10. adjudioat/od by 
decrees, so framed as to meet all the 
exigencies of the case, which varied, or 
qualified, tlie legal remedy so as to suit it 
to mutual and adverse claims and the 
substantial rights of all the parties. A 
court of E., tlicreforo, always hud juris- 
diction in cases where a idniii, adequate 
and complete remedy could not bo had in 
the common law courts : and unless the 
common law remedy was such as to 
reach the whole mlscJiicf and secure the 
whole right of the party present or future, 
the courts of E. interposed and gave relief. 
Before the Judicature Act, 1 H7a, the juris- 
diction of a court of E. was sometimes 


concurrent with that of coinrts of common 
law ; sometimes auxiliary to it ; and 
sometimes exclusive. The concurrent 
Jurisdiction was exercised in cases where 
the rights were purely of a legal nature, 
but where other and more eillcient aid 


was required than a court of common 
law could vouchsafe. The most common 
exercise of the concurrent Jurisdiction was 


in cases of account, accident, dower, 
fraud, mistake, rectification, misrepre- 
sentation, partnership, and partition. A 
court of E. excrci.sed its auxiliary Juris- 
diction in cases whore tlie courts of law 
had no like authority. By this assistance 
It removed legal impediments to the fair 
decision of a question in Issue at law, os 
by compelling a party to disclose docu- 
ments which ho makes part of his own 
case, and by compelling him to admit 
material facts on oath where a court of 
law was unable to enforce disclosure. The 
exclusive jm’isdictiou was exercised mainly 
in causes involving merely equitable rights, 
or rights not recognised at common law. 
Most cases of trust and confidence fell 
under this head. In i>artlcular this Juris- 
diction was exorcised in granting injunc- 
tion to prevent waste or irreparable 
injury ; in appointing receivers of 
property vvliich was in danger of being 
misapplied ; m compelling the surrender 
of securities improperly obtained ; in 
enforcing specific performance of con- 
trfwits (i.e. literal compliance os oppo.sed 
to do mages for breach) ; and m supplying 
the defective execution of iustruments by 
connecting them according t(> the proved 
intention of the parties. ( I’or the manner 
in which a suit In the E. side of the old 
Court <»f Chancery was commenced, see 
under CirANCKLLOH, Lord Hioh, and 
CHANrEHY, CoruT OF.) The old method 
of petitioning by Bill and Answer has 
fallen into disuse, and the proceedings in 
the Chancery Div. are now, like those of 
the common law courts, simplified as far 
art compatible with the circuru.stances of 
each particular cvise. 

Since the pa^>.sing of the Judicature Act, 
1873, the distinction between Jaw and E. 
has lost some of its importance, but the 
effect of that Act may en-sily be misunder- 
stood it a hterul fusiiig;^ of the principles of 
law and E. be assumed. The practical 
effect of the Judicature Act was this: 
(1) It assimilated to a great exteht the 
procedure at the Chancery Div. and the 
King’s Bciicli Div. (2) It reconstructed 
the Chancery Court into a Cbanccry Div. 

' of the High (/ourt of Justice. ^‘^) It fu.sed 
I the rules of liiw' and E. to the extent that 
they arc boUi now <‘onoiirrontly admlnis- 
I tered by all courts of law% wJiether 
nominally belonging to the King’s Bench 
Div. or t he Chancery Div. (4) It jirovided 
a general principle that wliere there is any 
conflict or variance between B. and 
common law, E. should pi‘ovail ; and 
(5) it ulJocated to the Chancery Div. most 
of the subject-matter formerly peculiar to 
tlie old ( ’ourt of Chancery (q.v.). In short, 
the fusitiri was a fusion merely of adrnlni* 
stration, the principJes of ,E. being In no 
way affected ; and even this fusion of 
administration is only pailtial when It is 
recollected that so larger a number of 
causes and matters approjpHato to the old 
Court of Chancery are stlil automatically 
assigned for hearing to the^ Chancery Div. 
‘ The main object,^ .says liord Watkm In 
Ind Coope rf* Co. v. Emmerson, 1887, 
12 Appeal Cases, at p. 303, * of the Judi- 
cature Act was to enable the parties to a 
suit to obtain in tliat suit, and without 
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the necessity of roKortlna: to another court, 
all remedies to which they are entitled in 
respect of any iegai or eqnita ble claun or 
defence properly advanced by them so os 
to avoid a multiplicity of legal proceedings.* 

English and Roman equity contrasted . — 
111 England E. in its origin and develop- 
ment waa evidentially the same as Roru. E., 
or the sjstem of law administered by 
the praetors. Both bodies of principles 
claimed to override the cxistiiiff and 
stricter civil law by vii*tue of a supposed 
intrinsic superiority. There wore dillcr- 
euces, however, in muteriai sources, in 
Home the equitable jurisdiction of the 
piiotors w'.as referred to a specific 80iii*<;e 
in the jus gentium, or law of nations, 
which the Roms, regarded as nothing less 
than an emanation from the law of nature, 
a divine law liarking hack to an ideal past 
and owing its catholicity to the assumed 
equality of all men. In England the 
material source was never avowed. In 
point of fact the process was a surrepti- 
tious one. E. varied, according to Seldon’s 
celebmted aphorism, ‘ with the length of 
the Chancellor’s foot.’ Historically it 
would seem that the Chancellor admin- 
Lstored his E. with tlie tacit approbation 
of tho king, such moral jiLSlitlcation os it 
might have had being the assumption that 
the defendant In a harsh case was bound 
‘ to purge his enn.^^^uco * and do right 
wliero tho common law could not comiad 
him to do 80 . But phrase it us wo may, 
b<itli systems owed their elU<‘acy to then* 
expediency, their impartiality, and a 
natural sense of justice. Moreover, both 
systems had their authorisation in the 
royal or imperial jirerogutivo (whether 
confessedly so In England or not), lor m 
no system of jiirlspnaience can a judge, 
theoretically at lea.st, clfliin to give 
dcciaioiis contrary to the statute law or 
civil law. Hence tho paradox asquitas 
sequitur b gt m (E. follows the law). Rom. 
E. did, no doubt, in a far greater degree, 
meet social oMgciicie^s, and the lletion 
implied in the uliove maxim ivas far more 
transparent. There were differences in 
form, source, and manner of enunciation. 
Eng. E. was, and in practice now is, 
largely administered by an exceptional 
civil tribunal — the Chancery Div. Prie- 
torian E. and tho Jus Civile were admin- 
istered by one and tho same tribunal. 
Again, tho E. of the Roms, was statute 
law, whereas chancery law is judiciary for 
the most part ; and tinally the subjecLs 
with which each system Is concerned differ 
widely, e.g. the urban pnetor altered root 
and branch the whole lavv of intostuU^ 
succession ; but no Eng. chancellor would 
ha VO ventured on such a revolution. The 
wliole difference between the two systems, 
however. Is unessential and merely 
historical if we regard E. objectively as a 
distinct system of law ; It is a real differ- 
ence, on the other hand, if ive view It as 
merely the j»rocess of tempering all rigid 
lAW by principles of Inherently superior 
fairness. See M. Garsia, Equity in a 
Nutshell, 1933 ; H. Hanburv, Essays tm 
Equity, 1934; E. Shell, Principles of 
Equity, 1934. 

Equity, Bill in, see Bilu 


Equivalent (of an element), see Com- 
bining Wkight. 

Equivalents, Chemical, see Atomic 
Heat. 

Equuleus, a coiwtcllation, near A<iua- 
rius, in tho N. hemisphei'o. The name 
means ‘ colt,’ and Etolemy called it 
* hippopotamus.’ It contains a remark- 
able double star EqiiuJei). After 
Hapella it Is the most rapid binary known, 
its period of revolution being 5 • 7 years. 
Efiuuleiis Victor is (Painter’s Easel) was a 
new constellation introduced by Nicolas 
de Lacaiiie, 17U3. It is near Canopus in 
the S. hemisphere, and is usually called 
Pict<ir. 

Era, are under CiiuOiNOLoo v. 

Eran, sec Ikan. 

Erard, Sebastian (17r>2-1831), Fr. maker 
of musical instruments, constructed his 
tirst piano in Paris in 1780. During the 
Revolution he was in London, and again 
from 1808-12. He Invent'd the harp 
with double pedals and the grand piano 
with double esciipenient. His Instru- 
ments won high commendation from the 
foremost musicians of the day. 

Erasistratus (b. c. .100 R.c.). famous 
lihysician and anatomist, born at lulls in 
the is. of Ceos. He was tl»e son of 
CleombrotuH and Cretoxene, and became 
a pupil of both Metrodorus and Theo- 
phrastus. About 2tU n.c. he was 
physician at tJie court of Nicator, king of 
Sj ria, but he later settled in Samos and 
founded a school of medicine. E. dis- 
covereil tho difference between sensory 
and motor nerves, and believed the heart 
to bo the origin of veinij and arteries. Hw 
works only remain in fragments. See 
Hieronymus, Erasistrati et Erasistra- 
(corum Historia, 1790 ; and Fuclis, ‘ Do 
Eru'^istrato Capita Selecta ’ in Hermes, 
vol. XXIX., 1897. 

Erasmus, Desiderius (1-H5G-1536), Dutch 
''(‘holar and theologian, the illt^itlmato 
son of Rogenus Gerardus. Ho styled 
liijiiMdf ‘ Roberodaiuus,’ a. native of 
Rotterdam, though a contemporary docn- 
niont states that ho wtus born in his 
father’s imtive tn. ot Gouda. He was 
eihieated at !8t. Lobuin's churiih, Deventer 
(1475-84), and was a chorister at Utrecht. 
On the death of his father in J4S4, he went 
to a school at Hertogenbosch, and later 
joined a religioiw order in the house of 
St. Gregory’s at Steyu, bcini’ ordamod a 
priest in 1492. sluuTly aftenvards he 
became secretary to IJeury of Bergen, 
bishop of Cambnii, and in 1495 entered 
the college of Moiitaigu, in the Univ. of 
Pans, where he won groat tame as a 
scholar. He eked out bis living by taking 
pupils, one of whom, Wni. Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy, imrsiiatlod Inm to visit England 
in 1498. At Oxford be discussed theology 
with John Colet and began his friendship 
with Lmacro, Thomu-^ More, and others, 
but returned to l^aris t«) his Qk, studies in 
1500, In this year he brought out his 
Collectanea Adaqiorum, which contained 
extracts from tbe Classics and from the 
Fathera. E. travelled about the Conti- 
nent considerably, teaching privately and 
studying wherever he went. In 15U3 he 
went to Italy as the tutor of the two sons 
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of Baptista Boerio, Henry VII/s physi- 
cian. There he made new friendships 
with such men as Aldus Manutius, the 
Venetian printer, who pub. for liim a new 
and enlarged ed. of his Adagia, entitled 
Chiliades Adagiorum, In Venice, Alex- 
ander Stew’art, the natural sou of James 
IV, of Scotland, at whose side he fell at 
Flodden, became his pupil and friend, and 
in Rome he was honoured by all the 
members of the papal circle. In 1500 
ho again came to London and stayed with 
his friend More. At this time he wrote 
his brilliant satire called Kneomium Morice, 
in which kings, popes, bisliops, and the 
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like, all came under his lash. He now 
visited Cambridge, wlicrc ho finished his 
work on the Gk. N.T., and on yeneca and 
St. .lerome, and where he taught Gk. and 
lectured on divinity. K. had now a large 
circle of disciples, both on the Continent 
and in England, who were proud to look 
up to him as their master and tenchor. 
In 1511 ho pub. De Duplici Copia Ver~ 
borum ei Rerum, a text-book of rhetoric, 
and his N.T. appeared lu 1510. From 
1616 to 1521 he lived chiefiy at Louvain, 
near the court, though he not Infrequently 
journeyed to llrussels or to Basle and in 
1517 went for the last tiin(3 to England. 
At Louvain ho took an active interest in 
the founding of Hieronymus Buslelden’s 
Collegium Trilingue, and there, too, he 
prepared his ed. of the Christian Fathers, 
About this time he formed a friendship 
with Johann Froben, a publisher of Basle, 
and in 1521 E. settled permanently in that 
tn. to become lYoben’s general literary 
adviser. Between 1516 and 1536 Fro- 
ben’s press issued a remarkable series of 
the Fathers, including Jerome (1516), 
IHlarius (1523), Ambrose (1527), Augus- 
tine (1528). and Origen (1536), which was 
largely the work of £.. though he bad 
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many coadjutors. Froben died in 1627, 
and two years lator E. moved to Freiburg 
to avoid the religious dissensions that were 
disturbing Basle, but he returned to the 
latter tn. in 1535, where ho died of dysen- 
tery in the following year. E. never loft 
the Church of Romo, though he refused 
again and again to enlist in its service 
against the Reformers. The Lutherans 
ho ridiculed in bis Riafrihe de Libra Arbi- 
trio (1.526) and Ulrich von Hutten in his 
Spongia (152.3); hut the paiiista suffered 
equally in hi'^ ColLoquin, pub. between 
1516 and 1530. Ho was accused of in- 
diflfcrenco aod of wavering, but it was only 
natural that such a hard and sure hitter 
should make enemies. 10. was a great 
scholar, and had vast literary acquire- 
ments. There are numerous Eng. trails, 
of his colloquies and other writings. 
Complete cds. have been pub. by the 
t'roben Press, Bosle, 1540, and .T. Lo 
Clorc (ed.), liCydeii, 1703-6 ; F. M. Nichols 
(cd.). The Fpistlcs of Erasmus from his 
Earliest Letters to his Fifty-First Year, 
1001-18, and P. S. and H. M. Allen (ed.) 
Opus EpistolarumVes. Erasmi Roterodami, 
1000-34. See lives and studies by J. 
.Jorten, 17.58-00 ; 11. B. Drummond, 

1873 ; J. A. Froude, 1801 ; P. S. Allen 
{.The Aged Erasmus), 1914 ; 11. il. Murray 
(Erasmus and Luther^, 1020 ; J. llnlzingu, 
1924 ; J. A. K. Thomson {Erasmus m 
England), 1030-1. 

Erastus, Thomas (1524-83), Swiss 
theologian, whos»e surname was Lieblcr, 
Llcber, or Luber, b. at Baden, Switzerland, 
of a i»oor family. He studied theology at 
Basle (1540), and later philosophy and 
medicine at Padua. In 1558 ho became 
prof, of Medicine at Heidelberg and 
private physician to the Elector Palatine, 
Otto Heinrich. He was elected privy”^ 
councillor and a member of the Clinrch 
Consistory (1550), amj occupied the chair 
of ethics at Basle in the last year of his life. 
E. was chiefly renowned as a theologian. 
At the conferences of IJeidelbcig (1500) 
and Maulbronn (150 4) he upheld the 
Zwinglian doctrine of the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supi>er or the view of the 
Eucharist as a merely symbolical ordi- 
nance, and, througli the influence of the 
Calvinists, lie was exconimiinicated on a 
charge of Socinianism. His most im- 
portant work, written in 1508, pub. 
posthumously in 1589, was entitled 
Explicatio gravissimee, quunstioms utrum 
excommunicatio, quatenus religwnem in- 
teltigentes et ampJexantes, a saernmentorum 
usu, propter admissum fm'inus arcei, 
mandalo nitatur divino, an cxcogitata sit 
at hominibus, and up field the right of the 
state to punish ecclesiastical offenders. 
Hence, ‘ ErastlanJsm * is used to denote 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the state 
In ecclesiastical matters, though this was 
supported by Grotius rather than by E. 
He denied the right of the Church to 
inflict civil penalties, or to exercise dis- 
cipline — the power of the keys — that 
appertaining, he maintained, to the pro- 
vince of the civil niagistrate. E. also 
pub. treatises on the theories of Para- 
celsus and on astrology, alchemy, medicine, 
etc. 
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Erasure, or Razure (Lat. radere, to 
scrape or shave), the alteration or Inter- 
llneatlou of a deed will, or other formal 
writing. According to Brit, law, an E. 
is presumed to have been made at or 
before execution in the case of a deed or 
other document. In the cose of a will, 
however, the writing stands without the 
alteration, unless the witnesses have 
initialled such alteration and have made 
a note of it at the end of the will. An 
alteration made in a deed by a stranger 
without consent of the parties docs not 
prevent Its contents from having effect ; 
if altered by a defendant. It may be given 
in evidence by him. but if by a plaintiff, 
he cannot enforce any benolit that may 
thereby accrue to himself. In Scotland, 
the law presumes that tlie E. was made 
after execution. If it is desired to make 
any alteration, addition, or deletion m a 
deed, such E. must be ‘ noticed in the body 
of writ ’ and miLst bo ‘ subscribed by the 
attesting witnesses.* 

Eratosthenes (c. 27H -c. 11)4 B.c.), Gk. 
mathematician and scientifle WTiter, 6. at 
Gyrene. He was a pupil of Callimachus at 
Alexandria, and subsequently studied 
philosophy with Ariston and Arcesilaus 
at Athens. About 235 b.c. ho returned to 
Alexandria and succeeded Callimachus as 
chief librarian. His most famous work 
was a systematic on geography, of 

which Strabo made great u.se. Strabo 
says that E.’s primary object in geography 
was to reform the Map of the World. E. 
invented a ecientilic chronology, fixing 
the conquest of Troy os the basis of lus 
calculations. He also invented a ‘ sieve ’ 
by means of whicJi prime numbers might 
bo discovered. He measured the earth, 
and calculated that its circumference 
measured 2.V2,000 stadia. His book on 
mathernatii H is lost, but fragments remain 
of his astronomical poems. Hermes and 
Krioonc. Hee 11. Tozer, History of 
Arunent Heogrnph]/. 1897. 

Erbium (symbol Er, atomic weight 168, 
atomic number 68), a metallic clement of 
the rare earths. The rare earth metals 
are present in the minerals gadoliniti?. 
aamarskite, euxenito, fergusonite, and 
cerfto. It forms rose-coloured salts and 
a rose-coloured oxide, the former of which 
possess a cliaractenstlo absorption spec- 
trum. 

Ercildoune, Thomas of iff. c. 1220- 
c. 1297), ScoLtlsli {loet and prophet, also 
called Thomas tJio llhymer, to whom the 
surname Learniont has sometimes been 
given. From two existing charters of the, 
tlilrteenth coiitur>, it appears he had 
lands at Ercildoune (now Earlston) in 
Berwickshire, which were given by his son 
to the foundation of the Holy Trinity at 
Soltm in 1294. He had a reputation 
almost equal to Merlin’s as a prophet ; 
and in the iicotk'hronicon ho foretells the 
death of Alexander, and Wvntoun asserts 
that he prophesied the result of the battle 
of Kilblane. Ho also occurs In the works 
• of Barbour, Harry the Miastrel, and 
Hector Boece. The old romance con- 
nected with the name of T. of E. was first 
attributed to him by Robert Manuyng do 
Brunne, but modem scholars have shown 


that its dialect is S. in form and that the 
text probably dates from the early four- 
teenth century. It has been suggested 
that the extant version may be based on 
one actually written by Thomas, who 
borrowed freely from Fr. sources. See 
Sir J. A. H. Murray (ed.). The Romance 
and Prophecies^ 1875, pub. by the Early 
Eng. Text Society ; A. Brandi, Thomas of 
Ercildoune, 1880 ; H. Lumby, Early 
Scottish Prophecies (Early Eng, Text 
Society), 1870 ; The WfuAe Prophecie of 
Scotland, 1603 (reprint by the Bannatyne 
Club, 1833). 

Erceldoune or Ercildoune, see Earlston. 

Ercilla y Zufiiga, Alonso de (1533-94), 
Sp. soldier and poet, b. at Madrid. He 
was attached to the train of Philip II., 
with whom he came to England in 1554. 
Soon afterwards he joined a small com- 
pany of adventurers who sailed for Chile 
to crash the revolted Araucanians. Having 
suffered impilsonmerit at the hands of hLs 
comrades, he was released, and returned 
to Spain in 1562. His fame rests on his 
epic poem. La Araucana (1569-89), which 
has been highly praised by Cervantes and 
Voltaire. 

Erckmann-Chatrian, the literary signa- 
ture of two famoas Fr. writers who 
collaborated in their work. Ernilo Krck- 
inann (1822-99) was born at Phiilsboiirg 
and died at Lun6villo. He practised law 
from 1842-58. Louis Graticn Charles 
Alexandre Chatrian (1826-90) wius born at 
Soldateuthal, in Lorraine. He was lirst 
a teacher and afterwards a clerk in a rail- 
way othee. The partnership dates from 
1817, and continued till 1889. Their best 
known worlds are : Hisioires et conies 
Undasii/jucs (1819), UHlustre Docteur 
Matlkus (1859), Madame Thertse (1863), 
Histoire d’un conscrit de IS 13 0864), 
(1865), Le Blocus (1867), Le 
(irnndp^re Lebigue (1886). They also 
wrote dramas; Le Juif pohmais (I860), 
Les Uantzau (1882), etc. See lives by 
.1. Claretie, 1883. and E. HinzeUn, 
1922. 

Erdmann, Otto Linne (1804-69), Gor. 
chemist, b. at Dresden ; prof, of Chemistry 
at Leipzig Uinv. from 1827. He devoted 
imich time to tho chemical analysis of 
mdigo and other dyestuffs. His Manual 
of Chemistry and Principles of Drugs went 
through sov, eds. In 1827 ho pub. an 
iiistructivo treatise on nickel, md in 1861 
a brochure on the study of chemistry, 
which was trans. into several languages. 
In collaboration wdth Wcitlier, he directed 
the Ger. Journal of Practical Chemistry, 

Erebus, in Gk. ni>thology, tho son of 
Chaos, and the father of .-Ether (upper air) 
and Uernora (day) by his sister Nyx 
(night). Tho word denotes utter dark- 
ness, and is used by poets with regard to 
the gloomy subterranean region Uirougb 
which the departed shades must pass on 
thoir way to Hades. 

Erebus, Mount, volcano In Victoria 
Land, Antarctica, discovered by Gapt. 
(afterwards Sir James) Rosa in 1841, and 
named after one of the vessels in the 
expedition. The volcano is active, and is 
12,500 ft. in height. See Antakctict 
OCRAN. 
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Ereohtheum, a temple dodicatcnl to the 
worahip of Erochtheus {q,v.) on ,the 
Acropolis at Athens. The present re- 
maixiB, which ore of great beauty, date 
from about 400 n.c. 

Erechtheus, or Eriohthonius : (1) An 

Athenian hero, the son of Hophtesbas 
fVuloan) and of Atthis, the daughter of 
Manaus. As a child he was secretly 
brought up by Athene (Minerva), who con- 
ooaled him in a chest which she entrusted 
to Agraulos, Pandrosos, and Herso. They 
opened the chest, though they had been 
forbidden to do so, and saw a large serpent 
twined round the body of a child. They 
were filled with fear and committed 
suicide by hurling themselves from the 
rock of the Acropolis. E. became king ol 
Athens, and is said to have first intro- 
duced to Athens the worship of Athena, to 
whom he erected a temple on the Acro- 
polis. lie settled tlio dispute between 
Athene and Poseidon (Neptune) as to the 
possession of Attica in favour of the 
former. On his death he was placed 
among the stars, and his worship was 
celebrated in a temple called the Krech- 
theiira on the ‘Acropolis. (2) The grand- 
son of the above and the son of Paudion, 
whom he succeeded as king of Athens. He 
waged war against Eleusis, and killed 
Eumolpiia, Poseidon's son ; whereupon 
he was slain by a thunderbolt by ZeiLS, at 
Poseidon’s request. In auct. myth these 
two heroes were regarded us one person, 
but dlstiugushed as two by later writers. 

Eh'egli : (1) Tn. (anct. Cybistra) ot 

Asiatic Turkey, situated midway between 
Konieh and Adana. In the neighbour- 
hood are hot springs. It exports corn, 
wool, nuts, skins. Pop. 7000. (2) Also 

called Berideregli (auct. Ileniclai HorUica), 
seaport in Asia Minor, on the Black Sea, 
about 128 m. E. of Istanbul. There are 
fine coal-miuos in the neighbourhood, and 
it has a good port. Hero Xenophon 
embarked with Gks. on his return 

to Greece. Pop. 7000. 

Erembodegem,tn.in E. Flanders, Belgium, 
on the R. Bender, S. of Alost. Agriculture 
and maunf. of lace and cotton. Pop. 9,000. 

Eremecausis, gradual combination of 
the combustible elements of a body witli 
the oxygen of the air. This process of 
slow combustion continually takes place 
when animal and vetretablo substances 
become decomposed tlirough exposure to 
the atmosiihere. It dilYers from fer- 
mentation and putrefaction in that it 
cannot take place without the access of 
atmospheric air. The term was fti’st used 
by Liebig, but is now seldom found. 

Eretria (modern Aletria), anct. seaport 
of Eubma, Greece, on the Euripas, about 
15 m. S.E. of Chalcls. It was of great 
commercial Importance, and had many 
colonies, including the Gyolades. In 
490 B.c. it was destroyed by the Persians 
before the battle of Marathon, for its inter- 
ference In the Ionic revolt (498). During 
the fifth century b.o. it was subject to 
Athens, but refined its Independence of 
Philip of Macedonia through its leader 
Pbocioo (354). It was the bp. of Achieus 
and Monedomus. At the modem vlL. 
sometimeB knbwn as Nea Psar6., the Amer. 
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School of Athens carried out archteological 
investigations from 1890 to 1895. 

Erfurt, tn. of Saxony, Germany, 
situated on the Gera, 14 in. from Weimar ; 
it is an important railway junction. The 
beautiful (*athcdral, Beatte Maria) Virginis, 
dates from the twelfth century. Other 
churches of interest ai-e the Predlger- 
klrcho (twelfth century) ; tlie Regler- 
kirche, a line example of the Romauesquo 
stylo (twelfth century) ; the Barffisser- 
kircho, in the Gothic style. 1C. was once 
a member ot the Hanseatic League. The 
old monastery of St. Augustine, in which 
Luther lived as a Jrlar from 1505 to 1508, 
has been converte<l into an orphanage. 
The imiv., at which lie studied, was sup- 
pressed in 1810 and its funds devoted to 
iiie endowment of tlie Academy of Sciences 
and to the maintaining of its tine library. 
Tlie palace was once ttie residence of the 
electors of Mainz. There arc a municipal 
theatre, museum, and large library. E. 
before the Second World War was a 
flourialiing industrial centre, its chief 
manufs. being hoots and shoes, machinery, 
dress materialH, fui-niturc, musical instru- 
ments, chemicals, tobacco, malt, etc. 
During the Thirty Years’ war, E. was held 
by the Swedes ; in 1 048 It was ceded to tile 
elector of Mainz, but, refusing to submit, 
was forcibly taken in 3 004. In the nine- 
teenth century its tortjllcatlous were 
demolished and its Imiits extended greatly, 
as It developed into a busy industrial 
centre. The city was incorporated with 
Prussia in 1802. In the Second World 
War, in April JO 15, following the trapping 
of Army Group B. in the Ruhr, an easy 
advance w’as offered from Kassel tJiroiig’h 
E. and Leipzig to Dresden, and wdieii this 
was accomplished, tlie Allied forces held 
the richest mdustrial area still remaining 
to the Geis. after tlie loss of the Ruhr and 
Silesia. 10. was iihiarcd on April 12. 
Pop. 11)5,(500. 

Erg (ahbreviatcil from Ok. epyov, work). 
In dynamics, i.^ the unit of energy or w’ork 
necessary to overcome the force of one 
dyne as d acts through a distance of one 
centimetre. Thus the power of machinery 
may be mooisiirod by the number of Es. 
per second of which it is capable. It Is 
also applied to the energy of two grams 
moving with a unit speed. 6'ee MEcnAN- 
ICH. 

Ergasteria, or Laurion, mining tn. in 
Greece, 25 m. S. E. of Athens. It has 
anct. lead and .silver mines, reopened in 
18G4, and cadniiiim and xnanganoae are 
exported. Poi). 3800. 

Ergeri, see Aiici yro-Gastiio. 

Ergosterol, nnsaponlfiable part of a 
natural fut, sterol, so named from its 
occurrence in ergot of ryaJ Also found to 
yeast. It is present to very small 
quantities as an impuritf of cholesterol 
fomid in animal cells. When irradiated 
by sunlight, E. in supor^ial tlssne cells 
yields up the antl-raohiiio vitamin D. 
vital to health. E. in solution, irradiated 
by ultra-violet rays, is lisod to supply 
doficienoies in vitamin D. 

Ergot, or Spurred Rye, a diseased con- 
dition or fermentation of fye ajid of other 
cereals. A sweet yellowldh mucus exudes 
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from the ears of the corn on its first 
appearance. The ears then lose their 
starch and the ovaries show a whitish 
tissue of the mycoihun of the fungus. 
Bread that has been made of such in- 
fected rye often gives rise to certain 
nervous complaints, known as ergotism. 
The drug ergota or Secale comutum is used 
medicinally. See C. Barger, Ergot and 
Ergotism, 1931. See also Matisria 
Medic A. 

Eric, name of sov. Don. and Swedish 
kings: Eric VII, (14l2-«9), the son of 
Duke Wratislaw of Pomerania, was b. In 
1382. He succeeded Queen Margaret of 
Denmark, thus uniting the kingdoms of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The 
last named he lost in 1 137 during the 
revolt of the peasants of Dalooarlia, and he 
was deposed from the throTie of Denmark 
two years Inter. Eric VIII, (1155-CO), 
called ‘ the fiaint,* a pious Christian, fell 
in battle against the Danes. Eric XIV. 
(1560-08), the son of (lustaviis Vasa, was 
b, in 1533. He was a cruel and capricious 
ruler, and brought much suffering upon 
his subjects, lie limited tlie power of 
the dukes at the Arbogn Riksdag in 
and extended his rule into Kstonia. IPs 
matrimonial ambitions reached to Chris- 
tina of Hesse, Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Queen Elizabeth of England, but he finally 
married Katriu , XiA“nodol.ter, a Swedish , 
peasant girl, who alone appears to have I 
been able to control him in his tits of 
temper. He murdered the three Stures 
in 1567, thus causing the revolt of the 
nobles, who completely threw off his yoke 
in 1568, and elected his brother ,lohn to 
the throne. He died in 1571 from poison, 
said to have been administered by his 
brother. See Kruse's version of his story, 
Konig Erich, 1871. 

Erica, the typical genus of Erieacea?, 
includes more than 400 beautiful species, 
all of whi<;h oeeur In Europe, S. Africa, 
and the Mediterranean. The majority of 
these froipient the Cape of Good Hope, 
and are oftxui eultiv.ateil in Brit, hot- 
houses ; in their native land they form 
scraggy shrubs with little beauty, but 
when cultivated l>ecome extremely hand- 
some. The plants have pendulous, ])ell- 
shaped flowers, which vary in colour from 
red, pink, and purple to white. Then' 
are only five Bril. Hpwios, and all require 
sandy peat earth and a modcrately- 
shaded situation before tlicv will grow 
JET. cinerea is a common plant found ex- 
tonsively on moors «)f Gi*eat Britain, whil«* 
B, tetreUix, the cross-leaved heath, is aii'O 
well known. Tiio other Brit, species, 
Including fiL vngans, occur only In Corn- 
wall and In Ireland. In Franco the 
commonest heatii is E. senpana, a plant 
from which briarwood plyies are made. 

EMeaaea, large order of dicotyledonou'* 
plants of varied characters growing in 
nearly every part of the world, but avoid- 
ing tropical climates and showing a dis- 
tinct preference for peaty soils. Four 
representative genera of the fifty are 
Jinododendron, Arbutus, Vaccinium, and 
Btim. 

Erieht, Looh. lake situated partly In 
Inverness-shire and partly in Perthshire, 
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Scotland, in the dists. of Badenoch on the 
N. , and Kaiinoch on the S. It lies 1 1 53 ft. 
above sea-level. Its area is about 7i so. 
m., its length being 14 rn., and its breadth 
vaiTlni? from i m. to 1 m. ; its greatest 
depth is about 5 1 2 ft. The lake is drained 
by the R. Ericht into IjocIi Rannoch. The 
neighbouring scenery is wild and rugged ; 
the overlianging uit. on the W. side of the 
lake is Ben Alder (3757 ft.). There is 
good salmon and trout llshlng. 

Erichthonlus, see EKKruTHEUS. 

Ericsson, John (1803-89), Swedish naval 
engineer, b. at Laiighanshyttan, Werm- 
land, Sweden. He was first employed as 
a draughtsman by the Swedish Canal 
Company (1815), but entered the army iu 
1820 and served for six years. From 
1826 to 1839 he lived in England, where, 
in conjunction with John Braithvvaite, he 
constructed a locomotive engine for the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway (1829). 
He also invented the caloric engine (1833), 
a screw propeller (1836), and improved 
appliances for naval steam engines. In 
1 839 he sailed for tlio United States, where 
ho became a naturalised citizen In 1848. 
He built the first Amer. armoured turret 
ship, the Monitor, which was launched in 
1862, and fought a month later, with the 
Confederate ram, the Merrimac. E. also 
studied torpedo boats and sun motors 
and pub. Solar Investigations (J875), and 
(lorUri but ions to the Centennial Exhibition 
(1877). See life by W. i). t^liureh, 1890. 

Ericsson, Leif, son of Kne the Red, is 
said to have furthered the exi»loratir»as 
made by his father in Greenland. Accord- 
ing to a Norse saga he is said to have been 
blown off his course in about a.d. 1000 
aud found an unknown land to the W. 
Some say that this land included Hellu- 
laud (Labrador), Marklaud or Woodland 
(possibly intended for Nova Scotia), and 
Vmlaiid or New England. However that 
may be, other voyages followed, and 
apparently Norsemen got as far S. as the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, perhaps even farther. 
Eric the Red’s Greenland settlement as a 
result, mysterioiisb'' disappeared in the 
tliirtecnth century, and only with the voy- 
age of Columbus did Europe really discover 
the New World. See A. ^^'illiams, Itmnance 
of Early Exploration, 1991-1)6: J. Winsor, 
History of America, Arctic Ex^ploraiion and 
Greenland, 1886-89, 

Eric the Red, Norwegian c.iief who dis- 
rovered Greenland in the tenth century 
and sent out expeditions to N. America. 

Eridu, settlement of S. Iraq, near Ur. 
Ex<*avations have revealed a Sumerian 
tower of the fourtli millennium b.c. with, 
beneath it, earlier temples and a cemetery 
of brick compartments pointing S.E., also 
a neolithic substratmu 

Erie Canal, In New York, U.S.A,, con- 
nects Lake Erie at Buffalo with the 
Hudson R. at Albany and Troy and passes 
Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester. It was 
begun in 1817 aud completed In 1S2S, at 
a cost of over seven million dollars, the 
construction being superintended by De 
Witt Clinton, The length is 361 m. and 
there are thirty-four locks. The original 
width and depth were 70 ft. by an average 
of about d ft., but much money has been 
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ejcpended upon further Improveinont. In 
order to allow a shipping-way for vessels 
of 1000 tons and upwards, and It Is now 
150 ft. broad and has an average depth of 
12 ft. Together with the Champlain, 
Oswego, and Caynga-Soneca Canals, it 
constitutes the New York State Barge 
Canal System, which is tho main rout© by 
which grain is brought to New York. 

Erie City, co. seat of Erie co., Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., on Lake Erie, 148 m. N. of 
Pittsburgh and 88 m. from Buffalo. It 
is situated ou many railway lines. It has 
an excellent harbour, and is a well-bmlt 
city. Its chief products are lumber, coal, 
iron-ore, petroleum, tish and the city’s 
varied manufs. — foundry and machiuo, 
shop products, engines, silk goods and 
washing inaclilnes arc shipped. One of 
its parks is the site of a Fr. fort erected in 
1749. This fort was built on Presque Isle 
by which the lino natural harbour is 
formed. Pop. 110,900. 

Erie, Lake, the most southerly of tho 
Great Lakea iorming the St. Lawrence 
system in N. America, lying between 
Canada and the U.S.A. It is bounded on 
the N. by Ontario, ou the 8. and 8.E. by 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York, and 
on the W. by Michigan. It is connected 
with Lake Ontario by tho Niagara 11., and 
with Lake Huron by tiio Detroit and St. 
Clair Rs. It is 241 m. long by .‘10 to GO m. 
broad, its area being 9040 s»i. rn. It is 
573 ft. above mean sea-level. Its waters 
are shallow, tht' greatest depth being 
210 ft. On the Amer. side of tho lake arc 
tho cities of Buffalo and Cleveland. 

Erie Railroad Company oi)crates a rail- 
way between Now York taLy and Chicago, 
Illinois. It holds the capital stock of a 
number of subsidiary railway companies 
and of four coal companies. The latter are 
tho source of much of its fuel supply, and 
their output forms a largo portion of the 
coal carrying trade. 

Eries, Iroquoiau tribe of N. America, 
now extinct, who formerly occupied the 
E. and S. shores of* Lake Erie. Their 
language resembled that of the Hiirons. 
They were nearly exterminated by the 
Iroquois league in 1050, the survivors of 
the struggle aftenvards joining the .Sonccas. 

Erigena, Johannes Scotus (c. 800-c. 877), 
medieval philosopher ami divine, prob- 
ably a native of Ireland. His real name 
was Johannes Scotus, E. or lerugcna being 
an adopted surname, apparently con- 
nected with the word Erin {q,v.), and 
signifying Irishman. Nothing definite is 
known about hw early life. About 84.3 
ho visited tho court of Charles the Bald, 
where ho became tho hcml of the sdwla 
peUatina, His earliest work that has come 
to us is De dioina prcedeatinaUone^ which 
was vehemently attacked on accoimt of 
its unorthodoxy, and was censured at the 
councils of Valence (855) and Langres 
(859 ). At tho request of Charles tho Bald, 
he then translated tho writings of Dio- 
nysius tho Alfeopogite. His greatest 
work was De diviaione ncUurcB, which was 
described by Honorius HI. (1225) as 
* swarming with worms of heretical per- 
versity.' £. argues that Unlvorso or God 
is tJ^o ultimate unity all things, and 
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that all things are worked out through 
tho divine processes. Uevolation or 
religion forms a prominent part in tho 
divine process, while reason or intellec- 
tualis visio is tho prime faculty of man. 
ilam6aii fixes E.’s death at about 877, the 
date of the death of Charles tho Bald. 
There is a story, however, that about 882 
he visited Oxford at tho request of Alfred 
tho Great and became tho abbot of a 
monastic school at Malmesbury, whore he 
was stabbed to death by his piipils. Tho 
complete ed. of his works was pub. by 
Migne in 18.i3 in Patrologice cursiis com- 
letuSf vol. exxii. De dicisionc natunv 
as been ed. by Thomas Galo (1801) and 
C. B. Schluter (1838). The De divina 
prmiesthuitione was pub. ^in Mauguin’s 
Veterum auctormn . . . opera et frag- 
menta (1650) and his poems in L. Traubo's 
Poetce Latini aevi Carolini (vol. li., 1896). 
See St. Reu6 Taillandler, Scoius Erw^ne cL 
la philosophic scholastiguc, 1843 ; T, 
Christllob, Lebcn und Lehre des Johannes 
ScotuSt I860 ; and Alice Gardiner, 
Studies in John the Scot, 1900. 

Erigeron, large genus of the Coiuposltie ; 
most of tho species are indigenous to N. 
America. E. Philadelphicuni is found in 
the U.S.A., where it is used as a medicine, 
possessing stimulant and diuretic proper- 
ties. E. ocris occurs in Great Britain, and 
with sev. other plants is known as flea- 
bane ; it has a strong scent which is said 
to keep away those insects. 

Erin, anct. name for Ireland. Tho 
form was originally Erin, of which Erinn 
was tho dative case. Erin later became a 
dissyllable, Eire. It law been suggested 
that tho word originated from Eire, tho 
wife of MacCool, one of the kings reljmiag 
in Ireland at the time of the coming of tho 
Milesians. Tho name gained popularity 
through the writings of Thomas Moore. 

Erinaoeus, see 

Erinite (arseniato of copper), occurring 
in concentric and mariiimllatod layers, is 
bright green in colour, with a specific 
gravity of 4 0 to 4-1. It is found near 
Limerick. 

Erinna {fl. c. 600 B.c.), Lesbian poetess, 
supposed to have been a contemporary 
and friend of SappJio. Only fragments of 
her poems remain, but these were held by 
tho Gks. to rank with those of Homer. 
Her best-known poem is the Distaff which 
is written in a mixture of tho yKolio and 
Doric dialects and of which only four lines 
remain. E. died at tho ago of nineteen. 
See the eds. pub. by J. Pellegrino, 1894, 
and T. Bergk in Poeiae Lyrici Grreci (now 
ed., 1900). 

Erinyes, see EmiiSNiDEfi. 

Eriophorum, genus of Cyperacoaj, gro>vs 
in N. lauds of temperat0 climate. The 
Brit, bpecics are called wild cotton, 

! cotton-grass, or cotton-so^e, and have a 
sedgo-llko appearance. They aro to be 
found in marshy and sedgy heaths, and 
the long cottony tufts of nair are some- 
times used for stuffing oufliJons. 

Eriostemon, genus of CRutacore which 
flourishes chiefly in Australia. Tho 
species are evergreen shrubs and are culti- 
vated in ^eenhouses for their pretty 
pink and white blossoms. 
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Eriphia, genus of brachyurous crusta- 
ceans classed sometimes with the Xanthl- 
dee, sometimes with the Cancridie, and is 
closely related to Cancer, the edible crab. 
The species are found on tropical shores. 

Eriphyle, daughter of Talaus, and the 
wife of Amphiaraus the seer, who tried to 
escape from joining the expedition of the 
Argives against Thebes. K., bribed by 
Polyniccs with IIermonia*s golden neck- 
lace, betrayed her husband, and was iniu*- 
dered by her son Alcnueon on his fatJier’s 
death in battle. 



Eris (Lat. JJiscordia), (Jk. goddos« of 
strife, the friend and sister of Arcs (JMars), 
and like him she delighted in war. She 
sowed dissensions among the gods, and 
was expelled from heaven by Zeus. It 
was she who, not having boon invited to 
the nuptials of Pelcus and Tlictis, threw 
the golden apple, detur pulchriori, in the 
midst of the assembly and thus caused the 
Jealous rivalry between llera (Juno), 
Aphrodite (Venus), and Athene (Minerva), 
Thus she indirectly was tlie cause of the 
rape of Helen by Paris and of the Trojan 
war. 

Erith, urb. dist. of N.W. Kent, England, 
situated on the Thames, 12 m. E. of 
London. It was formerly an Important 
naval station until the end of the seven- 
teenth century. There arc wharves, gun 
f^tories, and engineering works, also 
flour mills, brickyjirds, ballast works, and 
manufs. of oil, glue, gunpowder, otc. 
Pop. 33,000, 

Eritrea, official name of It. colony 
on the African coast of tlie Red Sea. It 
extends from Ros Kasar, a cape in 
18° 2' N., to lias Demoira in 12° 42^N., a 


distance of about 650 in. To the inland 
the Anglo -Egyptian Sudan, Abyssinia, 
and Somaliland form the boundaries ; 
the boundaries towards Egypt were deter- 
mined by a protocol in 3 801, and towards 
Abyssinia by the treaties of 1889 and 1801 . 
E. consists of a high mountainous hog’s- 
back interposed between the Rod Sea 
and the Sudan flanked on E. and W. by 
flatter regions, Tlie mts. range up to 
10,000 ft., and Asmara (the cap.) stands 
7800 ft. above mean sea level. Three dis- 
tinct climatic zones are found in the 
colony : that of the coastlands, that of the 
escarpments and valleys, and that of the 
liigh plateau and Alpine summits. The 
tirst one is characterised by great heat 
and humidity ; the second has a more 
temperale climate, hut considerable varia- 
tion of temp, occurs owing to nocturnal 
radiation ; a moderately cool climate pre- 
vails in the tiiird zone. The flora m the 
zones is what would be expected from the 
climate, ranging from a tropical nature 
in the low country to temperate on the 
plateau. The lion, panther, elephant, 
camel, and numerous species of antelope 
arc found. There are no navigable rivs. 
in the colony ; the cliief strcjains are the 
Setit. the March, the llaraka, the Ansoba, 
and the lladiis. Scmi-nornadic shepherds 
lorni the pop. of the plains and foothills ; 
Afars and Somalis are fouml chiellv in the 
S. ; whilst tho plateau is inhabited bv 
Abyssinians. The nomadic tribes arc 
largely of Arab or Hamitic stock, but lu- 
(ilude sev. tribes of negro origin. Sheep, 
goats, and camels are kept by the tribes- 
men, and tbo products include palm uuts 
and bides and soino ostrich feathers. 
Some gold is mined in IJamasien. There 
are exports of salt. Pearl tlshmg is car- 
ru'd on at Massawah and the Dahlak 
archipelago. Tho prin. tns. on the coast 
are Massowa, Assal), and Znla- those of 
tho interior, Asmara, Mogolo, Saganeit.i, 
and Arrasa. The low country suitable 
for pastoral purposes only, but tho inter- 
niediato zone ami the high plateau are 
well adapted for the cultivation of crops. 
Irrigation works w'crc carried on, by the 
Its., in tho lower zone in order to help 
intensive production by It. farmer colon- 
ists. Pasture is abundant, and the 
pastoral pop. is jiartly nomadic. Mas- 
sow’ais connected with A'^mara by railway, 
with Perirn by cable, and with Addis 
Ababa by tolegrapJi. Before the Second 
World War E. was governed by a civil 
governor w*ho w^as rc-^ponsiblc to the Min- 
istry ot Foreign A flairs at Home. Italy 
look possession of tla* l.iiul in 1885, and it 
w’as formed into a t’olony four years later. 
It was from E. that a. great part of Musso- 
lini’s effort was directed which resulted in 
the capture of Adow’a (Adua) and Anally 
of Addis Ababa, and the ostab. by the Act 
of June 1, 1936, of the new It. colony of 
It. E. Africa wdiioh also then incorporated 
E. as a State or gov. (See under Abys- 
sinia). Since June 1, 1936, the dlsts. of 
Tigr6, Danakillaud, and Haussa, formerly 

f art of Abyssinia, were added to E. The 
t. seat of gov. was Asmara, with 140,000 
inhab. (40,000 Its.). The religions of the 
native pop. are the Christian (Coptic rite) 
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and the Mohammedan, and thoro are some 
Homan CathoUca and a few Fagans. 
There are 75 m. of railway from Massowah 
to Asmara. 64 m. from Asmara to liLeren, 
53 m. from KcitJU to Agordat and 140 m. 
from Asmara to ilisoeia via Keren and 
Agordat. The It^.made new motor roads 
t'rom Miissowa to Asmara and from As- 
mara to Keren, Agortlat and Sabderat. 
Wireless tele^aphy stations were opened 
at Asmara, Massowah. Aasab. and else- 
where. The total area of E. is 64,000 sq. 
m, and the pop. about 810,000 (Europeans 
50,000). Massowah (15,000), the chief 
por^ has a good harbour. Other centres 
are Keren (11,000), where were fought the 
decisive battles in tiiq aecond World War 
campaign in E., DecamerO (9000) ; Adi 
Ugri ; and Agrodat. Asmara was cap- 
tured by the Allies on April 1, 1941 (for 
full details see Italian East Afhica, 
Second Wokld WarCampaign in (1941)). 
Thereafter E., together with the other 
occupied It. colonies, w’as administered by 
the Civil Aifairs branch of the Ai*my Staff, 
under a Chief Civil Affairs Olficer with 
headquarters at Cairo. 

The future of Italy’s former empire in 
Africa, including E., remains to bo de- 
cided by the United Nations Assembly. 
To help them to arrive at the facts, the 
govs, of France, Britain, Russia and the 
United States sent a commission to of in- 
ti in ry on the views of the Inhab. and other 
facU«. To-day E.’s chief tns. Asmara 
and Maasowa have aii air of suspended 
animation. Asmara was developetl by the 
Its. not only as a colony but a base for the 
invasion of Abyssinia. N ow 1 1 is but a mem- 
orial to the vaulting ambition of MussoUni. 
So too with Massovva, wliere tlie Its. built a 
commercial harbour and naval base, 
though the port was also developetl by the 
Ainers. and used by the Brit. N’avy during 
the World War. One use of this base was 
to service small vessels on their voyage 
from Britain to the I’ar Eastern theatre of 
war. The floating dock is still there, but 
the rest of the naval 1/ase i-i deserted and 
de8<]iiate. There arc other evidence.s of 
It. resourcefulness, incliitling a ropew-ay, 
said to be one of the longest in the world, 
to carry supplies from the port to the cap. 
Another link between tin* two tns. is a 
narrow-guage railway. It. diesel trains, 
small single-carriage vehicle.s, twdst and 
turn on this os they climb .SOOO ft. in less 
than 4 hrs. Asmara as it now is. uud 
Massowa, the splendid roads, railway and 
ropeway are nil relics of the days of It. 
rule. On the question ulieihcr the 
Eritreans want the Its. to return, different 
views prevail, yome want iinmediato 
independence — partlciilariy those whose 
opinions ai'e voiced by the Moslem League: 
but it seems that even these do not really 
suppose that the country is ready for 
Immediate indci>endcnce and rather look 
to a United Nations trusteeship admin- 
istered by Great Britain. The Muslim 
League’s representatives admit that the 
Brit, give the pedple a good education and 
are interested in their health, whereas the 
it. gov., during sixty years did not do as 
ofluch as the Brit, have done in only six 
years. Others advocate union with 


Abyssinia, because the economy of E. 
scorns to bo bound up with that of Abys- 
sinia.. There Is also a pro -Italy party in 
E. wldcli demands a return to It. rule and 
tills demand, too, is based on economic 
consideratioim. But of the politically- 
iiilnded Eritreans, those who openly 
advomto the return of It. rule ore prob- 
ably the smallest section. These include, 
of course, the 27,000 Its. still in K. Not 
all Eritreans are mianimous in their praise 
of Brit, administration but most concede 
that the adiiiini.strution has been con- 
fronted by special difficulties — particu- 
larly the artihclal prosperity produced by 
an expansionist motive. The Brit, admin- 
istration has liad to limit expenditure to 
the altered circumstances. Yet much has 
been done. The Brit, administration has 
made every effort to encourage local in- 
dustries, including brewing, shoe -making, 
buttons, china and glassw are, and matches. 
It has created a system of education and 
public health. Despite the cheek which 
it must perforce keel) on the spending of 
Brit, taxpayers’ money, the occupation 
of E. has cost Britain nearly £1,500,000 
in the form of a grant-in-aid to the 
military administration between April 
1941 and the middle of 1917. 

Erin, see Erin. 

Erivan, cap. of the Soviet republic of 
Armenia since the conquest of the short- 
lived independent republic of Armenia by 
the Bolsheviks. Situati'd 231 m. S.S.W. 
of Tiflis by rail on ttie edge of a hot dry 
plain, and dominated by JMt. Ararat. 
Wlno is made, and fruit and tobacco are 
grown in the vicinity. Some manufactur- 
ing is carried on, and there is a hydro- 
electric station. There is an old Persian 
quarter and a Russian quarter, and the 
ruins of a sixteeutJi ccuitiiry fortress stand 
on a steep rock. Fop. is 1 1 2,500 of whom 
56,000 are Arincniaiwwind 5000 Turks and 
Tartars. (2) Dist. of the Socialist Soviet 
republic ol Annema with a pop. of 180,000. 
It is noted for its wines and fruits. 

Eriza, see Euzinga.n. 

Erlangen, tn. of Bavaria in Franconia, 
situated on the Ilegnltz at its juiictioik 
with the Sc.liw^abach, 114 m. N.W. of 
Nuremberg. A Protestant univ., the 
only one m Bavaria, is in the New Town, 
which is regarded as one of tlie best built 
tns. of Uerinany. The manufs. for which 
E. is noted are hosiery, tobacco, leather, 
plate -glass, ami there are large breweries. 
After the Edict of Nantes was revoked in 
1685, many of the Fr. Huguenots settled 
iiere, and it is to this tliat the tu. owes the 
foundation of Its success. Pop. 32,000. 

Erlinger, Camille (1863-1919), Fr. com- 
poser ; b. in Paris. At the Uonservatolro, 
he was pupil of Decombes ahd Mathias for 
the piano, and of Durand aind Tandou for 
harmony. Ho was in Lt^o> Delibes’ class 
for composition. In 1889 he won the 
Prlx de Rome with the cantata FeHAfa, 
During resideuoe in Italy hiB sketched out 
Saint Julien VHospUaliea^ (a dramatlo 
legend founded on a atory^ by Flaubert), 
which came to be rccko]|ed among his 
prin. works-^oom posed by 4893, and per- 
formed 1806 at the ConservAtolre. Operas; 
Kermaria (1897), Le Juif Polmais <1900^ 
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/>6 Fils de VFtoile (1904), Aphrodite (1 906), 
Hannele Mattern (1908), NoH (1911), La 
Sorciiret (193 2), Oioconda (1914). 

Erlan, see Ohkb. 

ErlkOniff, Der, or Erl>King, mythical 
character who appeared in (Inr. literature 
towards the end of tho eijfliteenth cen- 
tury. Ho is represented as a bearded 
slant w’lth a solden crown, who lures 
little children and others to the unknown 
land of death. Goethe’s ballad on the 
legend has been translated into English 
by Sir Walter Scott. Herder, in his 
Stimmen d^r Vdlker (1778) confuses eU.e 
(Danish elf) with erle (Ger. alder) in his 
trans. of 2'he Klfe Kino's Dauqhter. This 
error was perpetuated and the Erl-King 
cstab. as an alder \vrnibli. 

Ermanrio, see Heumanric. 

Ermelo, small tii. of the Netherlands, in 
the prov. of Gelderland, situated 1 m. S. 
of Hardcrwijk. Pop. 6700. 

Ermenonville, vil. of Prance in the dept, 
of Oise, about 7 ni. fc5.K. of acnlis. It is 
noted os tho place where Jlousseau died. 
Pop. 540. 

Erment, see Hermovthis. 

Ermine, name given to tiio stoat 
(Putorius ermineus) when it puts on its 
white winter coat. During the summer 
months the fur is a reddish-brown shading 
into white nndenneath, but in winter 
turns to pure v, liito. The tail Is black. 

Ermine Street, old Eng. name for an 
anct. highway wlilch ran from London via 
Lincoln to York and Hadrian’s Wall (^.r.). 
It waa one of some four which were 
traditionally said to enjoy royal protec- 
tion, and it coincided in part with the. 
llom.-llrit. road system. 

Ernakulam, tn. of India, in the Madras 
Presidency. It is the cap. of the native 
state of Cochin, and Is situated on an inlet 
on the ^V^ const, opj»asite tho ta. of 
Cochin, and 2 m. from it. Pop. 25,000. 

Erne, or Sea-eagle {Ifaliaetus allm'dla), 
species of Falcouldie widely distributed 
over tho Old World. Its diet consists 
chiefly of iish, Vmt it will also play much 
havoc with voung lambs. In general 
character and habit it is much like Aqiiifn 
chrysaetas, the golden eagle, but it is 
smaller, has a longer beak and fewer leg- 
feathers. The eyrie is built on sea-clitts 
difficult of ascent, and In the early .spring 
contains two or throe white eggs. 

Erne, Lough and River, situated in 
N. Ireland. The riv. rises In Lough 
Oowna, in co. Longford, and flows gener- 
ally northward, through Lough O lighter 
until it outers Upper Lough E., which is a 
shallow piece of water about i;j in. long 
containing numerous is. The riv. passes 
Enniskillen, and flows through Lough E., 
finqlly emptying Itself in Donegal Bav. 
Lough. B. Is 18 m. long, Is noted for its 
beauty, and contains trout and pike. 

Ernest I. (the Pious) (1601-75). the 
founder of the dukes of Saxe-Gotha, w'a.s 
the son of John, duke of Weimar. Ho 
served with distinction in the Thirty 
Years* war, and In 1040 came into posses- 
sion of the duchy of Saxe-Gotha. 

Ernest IL, Augustus Charles John (1818- 
1893), duko of Saxe-Oobui'g-Gotha, eldest 
son of duke Bluest 1. was 6. at Goburg. 


He succeeded his father in 1844. He was 
the first Gcr. prince to visit Napoleon III. 
Almost every European court received 
him, his position being strengthened by 
the fact that he was brother-in-law to 
Queen Victoria and the nephew of Leopold, 
king of the Belgians. Scv. musical works 
and books of travel were written bv him. 

Ernesti, Johann August (1707-81), (^er. 
i>hi1ologist and Biblical critic, was b. at 
Timnstadt, Thuringia, and educated at 
the Saxon cloister school of Pforta and the 
uni vs. of Wittenberg and Leipzig. Ho was 
made prof, extraordinary of anct. litera- 
ture at tho univ. of J^eipzig in 1742, prof, 
of rhetoric in 1 756, and doctor of theology. 
By his erudition and manner of work ho 
paved the wav for a revolution in theology. 
iTo was the founder of the gi'nmmatico- 
historical school ; his best work was in 
hermeneutics. By his influence and ex- 
ample he inspired men who were to bo 
greater than himself ; his numerous works 
include trans. of the classics, and critic- 
isms and trans. of the Bible. 

Ernesti, John Christian Theophilus 
(1756-1802), Gcr. scholar, b. at Armstadt. 
He pub. eds. of Silius Italicus and i^^sop, 
and a Gcr. version of the prin. works of 
Gicero. His Lexicon Tcrknologias OrceccB 
Pheioricce (1795) and Lexicon TecJinologim 
Romammim Rhetorixormn (1797) are very 
good works of their kind. 

Ernestine Line, branch of the house of 
Saxe, which was founded bv Ernest (1441- 
1488), the eldest son of Frederick II., the 
(‘lector of Saxony. .1 ohn Frederick, called 
the Charitable, lost the electorate an(i 
many of the possessions. In 1572 two 
•^ous of John Frederick 11. divided the 
esLates and formed tho houses of Weimar 
and of Coburg. The former was divided 
into the bouses of Weimar and Altenburg 
In 1603, the latter in 1592 into the houses 
of Coburg and Kisenaeh, w^hich became 
(‘xtinct in 1633 and 1638 rc.sp(>tctively. 
The chief of the line of Weimar died in 
1605, leaving throe sons ; the eldest 
founded four bran dies of the family, 
which were re-nnited in 1748 under Ernest 
Augustine, duke of Weimar, to form the 
dnchy of Baxe-Weiinar-Eisenach. Ilis 
voungest son, Kruest, duke of Gutha, died 
in 1675, and left seven sons, but most of 
the branches are extinct, and tho E. L. 
now survives only in the houses of 
Weimar, Saxe-Meiniugen, Coburg-Gotha, 
and Altenburg. 

Ernie, Rowland Edmund Prothero, first 
Baron, Eng. man of letters (1852-1937), 
ft. at Clifton -on -Tei tie : third son of 
Rev. Geo. Ibrothero, afterwards canon 
of Westminster. Educated at Marl- 
borough and Balliol College, Oxford. 
Fellow of All Souls, 1875-91 ; proctor, 
1883-84. He was ed. of tho Quarieriy 
Revievr, 1894-99 : M.P. (Conservative), 
for Oxford Univ., 1914-19. Member 
royal commission on railways, 1913 ; on 
nommoroial and Industrial reconstruction, 
1916. President Board of Agriculture, 
1916-19. Ennobled, 1919. His pubs, 
include : Pimeers and Profftess of English 
Farming (1887), Life and Correspondence 
of Dean Stanley (1893), fjetters and Verses 
of Dean Stanley (1893), LeSiers of Ednx^d 
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Oibb<m (1896). H.ILH. Prince Henry of 
Batienb^ : a Memoir (1897), Letters ami 
Journals of Lord Byron, (1898-1901), 2Vie ; 
Psalms in Human Life (1903), Letters of \ 
Bichard Ford (1905), 2’Ae Pleasant Land 
of France (1908), English Farming, Past \ 
and Present (1912), The Land and its 
People (1925), The Light Reading of our 
Ancestors (1927). 

Enioldus, see Aknaud. 

Ernulphus, or Arnulf (1040-1124), Fr. 
Beucdtctlno monk, was made prior of 
Canterbury by Anselm, abbot of Peter- 
borough in 1107, and Bishop of Rochester 
in 1114. Ho was noted alike for his legal 
knowledge and hia virtuous life. Hia 
mention in Tristram Shandy as a master of 
cursing is because of a curse which he men- 
tions in his most famous work, a collection 
of documents concerning canonical law, 
etc., known as Textus Hoffensis. 

Erode, or Erroad, tn. of India, in the 
presidency of Madras, situated aboiit 
54 in. N.E. of Coimbatore and 30 in. S.W. 
by W. of Salem. Pop. 23,000. 

Erodium, genus of plants belonging to 
the Geranicacero which grows In temperate 
lands. The two Brit, species arc known 
as stork’s-bill or heron’s-bill. 

Eros, god of love in Ok. mythology. 
Hesiod is the fli*st to mention him, os one 
of the oldest gods, and one of the most 
powerful. He it is who brings harmony 
from chaos by uniting the elements. 
Chronos laid a woi Id-egg in the bosom of 
Chaos, according to Orphic mythology, 
and from this egg sprang E. This con- 
ception of E. is an early one, and in later 
times he represents the god of sexnal 
passion, and is said to he the son of 
Aphrodite by Zeus, Arcs, or Hermes. He 
is a wanton child, tormenting gods and 
men by his arrows, and is often repre- 
sented as blind. In art E. is always 
shown as a beautiful winged boy ; his 
attributes are the bow and arrows, and a 
burning torch. For the Horn, version of 
E. see Cupid, and for the legend of Cupid 
and Psycho see PsYoim. 

l^os, name of a minor planet which was 
discovered by Witt at BorlJii on Aug. 14, 
1898. It is remarkable for the fact that it 
has an orbit between the caith and Mars, 
while every one of the otiuT fiv<- or six 
hundred known asteroids lie between 
Mars and .Jupiter. Itn mean distance 
from the sun is 1*4G times that of tho 
earth ; but as the eccentricity of its orbit 
is largo on those rare occasionH when in 
opposition near perihelion, it could ap- 
proach the earth to a distance of 0 * 1 (5. It 
was therefore used for a series of experi- 
ments for determining the sun's parallax 
In 1900, which has taken ten years to work 
out. The results arrived at confirm tiiose 
of Sir D. Gill, but add thereto a little more 
accuracy. 

Erosion, Soil, see Soil Erosion. 

Erotic Literature, name given to that 
literature which has for its principal sub- 
ject the passion of love. Human love Is, 
of course, meant; ob otherwise practically 
ail literature would come under this head- 
ing, being inspired by love of nature, art, 
etc. Among the erotic poets of Greece 
the names of Aicieus, Bappho, Mimnermus, 


and Anacreon stand out os singers of 
passionate lyrics, whilst Callimachus and 
Phlletas sang in a more scholastic strain. 
Nor must the delightful idylls of Theo- 
critus bo omitted. In Rom. times 
Petronius was tho founder of E. L. ; the 
poets Horace, Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, 
and Catullus have all written much 
beautiful verso which come into this 
class. In France in the Middle Ages we 
have Conon do B6thune, Gaco BrA16, 
BodeUctc., in tho twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries ; they were troubadours, and 
the form of their songs was by no means 
fixed. In the following century ballads, 
rondeaux, etc., were introduced, but there 
is not much talent until tho time of the 
Renaissanee. Then we have tho voluptu- 
ously melancholy songs of Marot, tho 
passionate Iwlcs of Ronsard, the spiritual 
strains of Louise Lab6 and the tender 
sensuality of J. du Bollay. The eigh- 
teenth century w-as tho golden age of Fr. 
K. L. with such mou as Gentil-Bernard, 
Dorat, Bernis, Antoine Berlin, A. Chdnlor, 
etc. The poetry of the succeeding cen- 
tury emliraced too many elements to come 
under the head of ‘ erotic " work, though 
elements of eroticism were in it. In Eng- 
land the time of the Civil war and the 
Comirionw'ealth produced some of our 
best E. L. ; the lyrics of Herrick, Waller, 
Carew, Suckling, Lovolaco, Cowley, etc., 
all belong to this class. Since then tho 
same may bo said as in the case of kY. 
literature, though many of Shelley's 
lyrics might be tenned erotic, and of later 
years ranch of Swinburne. 

Erpenius (Latinised form of Thomas van 
Erpen) (1581-1624), Dutch Orientalist, 
who w’oa prof, of Oriental languages at 
Leyden. Hero ho set up an Arabic 
printii^ press at his residence, and was 
made Oriental interpreter to tho gov. Hia 
Rudiments of Arabi 09 *\i\W . is still one of 
tho best books on the subject, and his 
Arabic Grammar, 1613, was for long tho 
supreme authority. Among his trans. 
may ho mentioned his ed. of El Meken, 
1623, and Two Centuries oj Arabic Pro- 
verbs, 1611. 

Erpetology, see Reptilp:?!, 

Erpeton, or properly Herpeton, name 
given to a genus of non -venomous ser- 
pents native to S. Asia. 

Erratics, or Erratio Boulders (the term 
* boulder ' is nearly if not quite synony- 
mous ill geological terminology with tho 
term ‘ erratic *), scattered blocks of rock 
which are found on tho continent of 
Europe, and have evidently been removed 
by some agency from their original site. 
What this agency was for a long time 
employed the minds of scientists, and 
sev. theories were*, evolved. The earliest 
theory was that they had been dislodged 
from their original positions and trans- 
ported by the agency of a flood ; this Is 
known as the diluvial hypothesis. This 
theiiry is now generally diicrcdlted. The 
next theory was brought fflirward by Sir C. 
Lyell, who thought that thb transport and 
distribution ha<l been elTedted by floating 
icebergs. A widespread dubmorgonoe of 
the land of the European continent must 
have been necessary before this could have 
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occurred. This, the drift hypotbcRis, 
still finds some supporters. The third 
theory, that of grlaclal action, is now gener- 
ally held as the I'esult of the investigations 
which were carried out among the Alps, 
where such erratics abound. According 
to this theory E. B. are isolated masses of 
ore which have been borne along by ice- 
sheets for some distance from ‘tholr 
original position ; the ground moraine 
which accompanied them has been washed 
away in course of time. E. B., or perched 
blocks, as they are sometimes called, are 
very familiar objects in Alpine glacier 
dists., but are also easily recognised in 
regions where there Is now no ice. They 
bear all the characteristic marks of the 
action of ice, such as erosion, striation, 
and smoothness of outline. Not only are 
boulders of hard rock transported bv ice, 
but huge masses of stratified rock have 
been torn from their beds by the same 
agency. Thus large blocks of Scan- 
dinavian rocks arc scattered over the 
plains of Denmark, Prussia, and N. Ger- 
many : the masses of chalk in the cliffs 
near Cromer are well known, and a mass of 
chalk of about 2.000,000 cub. ft. in bulk 
has been transported a distance of about 
V m. at Firkenwalk. The statue of TVl.or 
the Groat at .St. Petersburg (Leningrad) 
had for Its pedost-al an erratic boulder 
hewn Into ^dinpo.. The boulder at 
Mouthey in the canton of Valais contains 
7003 cub. ft., and is largo enough to sup- 
])ort a small house on the lop : it is known 
as the ‘ Pierro de Marmettos.* This huge 
mtuss has been transported by the .'iction 
of lee for a distance of over 30 ni. down tlie 
valley. Erratic boulders arc very nunuu*- 
ous on the shores of tlie flrtli of Forth, 
Scotland. Other well-known examplcir. 
are tho fragment-s of Sbaj) Granite which 
have been transported by land ice from 
tho Lake District of England to various 
parts of the Midlands. 

Er Rif. see Rif. 

Erroad, see Erode. 

Erromanga, is. of tho New Hebrides 
(< 7 .r.), abont 35 in. long and 25 broad. U 
is well watered and extremely fertile. It 
has been culled ‘ th(» Martyr’s isle ’ on 
account of the many missionaries who 
have laid down their lives there, inrludiiig 
John Williams and James Harris, killed in 
1839, George and Ellen (jordon, killed m 
1861, and James Gordon, killed in 1872. 
Pop. about 1800. 

Error, in law, is any mistake In fact, in 
law, or in the form of process which needs 
t-o bo rectified eitlier by tho court before 
which the action was tried or by a Court 
of Appeal. Since 1875 all appeals in civil 
suits must be made to the Court of Appeal. 
In crlmlnoT procedure, an E. in the indict- 
ment may be cured by the Court which 
tries the case, or recourse may bo had to 
the Court Of Criminal Appeal. 

Errors of Observation. Tho results of 
any determination of a phvslcal or choin- 
leal quantity are always affected by errors 
due to the Inaccuracy of the observation. 
Tho sources of error may be classified 
broadly as: — (1) Inaccurate methods; 
<2) defective instruments or impure 
materials; (3) influence of conditions; 


(4) defects of the observer. Errors due to 
the first cause can only be detected by 
special investigations, but may and can bo 
removed by a modification of the method. 
Instrumental defects can be detected by 
s))eclal testa and a correction can be ap- 
plied. Thus a balance may not bo cor- 
rect ; bnt a careful investigation will 
show how far it Is Inaccurate, and what 
correction should bo applied, provided 
tho error is not due to a lack of sensitive- 
ness, for which no allowance can bo made. 
Fluctuations of the weather and of the 
temp, may cause temporary alterations of 
the value of the quantities measured. In 
astronomy the changes of the w*eather will 
disturb tlie amount of refraction ; and in 
the processes of weighing and measuring, 
alterations of temp, will have a very 
marked effort. If it is possible to do so, 
the conditions should be reduced to the 
standard value, or the conditions should 
be noted and tho necessary corrections 
calculated from a knowledge of tho 
numerical relation between the quantity 
required and the conditions. The errors 
duo to the observer are of two classes : 
(1 ) Mistakes which consist in a wrong regis- 
tration of the value measured. Sucb errors 
are preventable and can be detected by 
repetition or chocking by another ob- 
server. The second class are due to the 
imperfections of tho senses, such as defec- 
tive vision, lack of ability to seize the exact 
instant of an occurrence, etc. The errors 
of an observation are usually very numer- 
ous, but they differ in their influence on 
tlie final result. Some always affect the 
result in the same direction (though not 
to the same extent) and are called constant 
errors. Others sometimes increase and 
sometimes dimlnsli the result, and arc 
called accidental errors. Mistakes and 
constant errors can be removed ; and it is 
tbereforo more advantageous to give time 
and attention to their removal than to 
make an effort to allow for those errors 
by calculation. Constant errors can bo 
detected by change of material, of method, 
of instruments, or of tho observer. When 
the presence of a constant error has been 
detected, its o-anso must bo found and 
steps must be taken to remove it. Acci- 
dental errors are often subdued by making 
a large number of observations and taking 
the arithmetical mean or average of tho 
results obt^iined ; tho assumption being 
made that the number and magnitude of 
the errors in one direction are probably 
equal to the number and magnitude of 
the errors in the other direction. But this 
method of subduing accidental errors is 
not applicable to all cases ; and recourse 
must sometimes be had to the method of 
leafet squares {see rimBABiLiTY). Many 
determinations of phvslcal and chemical 
quantities Involve subsidiary measure- 
ments. It is iiuportuiit that the sub- 
sidiary meafuircments sliould be made in 
such a way that tlie errors of those mea- 
surements have the least effect on the 
final result. Thus In experiments in- 
volving the of a tangent compass or 
! galvanometer the error in making a read- 
i log will have the least influence on the 
I result If the deflection Is about 46®. 
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Erse, corrupted form of ' Irish ’ which 
was applied to the Gaelic dialect of the 
Highlanders by the Scottish Lowlanciers. 
In the eighteenth century E. was used to 
signify the Gaelic of tho Scots, now it is 
used more for the Irish Gaelic. An 
attempt has been made in recent years to 
revive the use of E. or Gaelic in Eire, the 
langTiage being taught in the schools and 
used officially. See also Gaklic Lan- 
OUAOE AND LITEUATUHK. 

Erskine, Ebenzer (I(»80-I7ri6), founder 
of the Secession Church in Scotland, ft. in 
Berwickshire. lie was I'reachcr at Port- 
moak in Kinross-shire from 1703. After 
taking part in tho Marrow Controversy on 
the evangelical side, he was transferred 
to Stirling in 1731. With three others ho 
was suspended in the patronage dispute 
for upholding the right of the people to 
choose their o\^'n pastor. He was deposed 
in 1734, and although tho sentence was 
recalled, he would not return, and was 
finally deposed in 1740. Before this he 
had formed tho Associate Presbytery, the 
origin of the Secession Church, in 1733. 
The latter wa.s split up in 1747 into 
Burghers and Anti -Burghers, of which E. 
headed the former. 

Ersklne, Henry (1746-1817), famous 
Scottish lawyer, ft. at Edinburgh, was the 
second son of the earl of Buchan. After 
a distinguished career at tho Bar he be- 
came Lord Advocate. In politics he was 
a very earnest Whig, and it was owing to 
his influence that luanv useful legal re- 
forms were brought about. Ho was noted 
both for his wit and his oratorical powers. 

Ersklne, John, of Dun (lf)0l)-91 h Scot- 
ti«-h reformer, son of tho laird of Dun, Sir 
John E. ; was educated at King’s College, 
Aberdeen. Ho was obliged to go abroad 
in 1530, having accidentally caused tho 
death of a priest, and there he caujc under 
the influence of tho Deformation. The 
reformers Wishart aud Knox were his 
personal friends, and all through the reim 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and part of the 
following, E. was a leading man and a 
reconciling influence in the religious quar- 
rels of tho time. He hold the ofllce of 
superintendent of tho Ileformod Church 
of Scotland for Angus and Mearns from 
1560 to 1589. aud was times elected 
moderator of the General Assembly, al- 
though a layman. Ho was a member of 
the King’s Council from 1579, and aided 
in the compilation of The Second Book of 
Discipline in 1578. 

Ersklne, John (1695-176^), eminent 
Scottish jurist, was called to the Bnv In 
1719. After a dlstlnguLshccl career there 
he was made professor of Scots law at the 
Univ. of Edinburgh in 1757, and held this 
post till 1763, w'hen he resigned. IJ is two 
pTin. works wcto very famous, and are 
still amongst the authorities otj Scots law ; 
they are the Principles of the Law of Scot- 
lana, 1754, and the Institutes of the Law 
of Scotland, 1773. He d. at Cardross, 
near Dumbarton. 

Ersklne, Thorllhs, first Baron Ersklne 
(1760-1823), lord chancellor, served at 
sea, first as midshipman and then as 
lieutenant, from 1764 to 1767, when he 
retired from the senior, service aud pur- 


chased a commission in tho 1st Royal 
Regiment of Foot, Retmaing to Eng- 
land in 1772, he, at Lord Mansfield’s sug- 
gestion, studied law. Six years later he 
w'as called to tho Bar, and at once 
acliloved a great success. So high was 
his reputation that within eighteen 
months of his donning wig aud gown ho 
was selected to represent Adm. Lord Kep- 
pel on his trial by court-martial, when the 
sailor was acquitted on all counts. In 
1783 he took silk, aud within eight years 
was earning £10,009 a year, tho greatest 
income hitherto made by any lawyer. He 
It was who first refused to go on circuit 
except for a special fee — a practice since 
followed by all loading men at the Bar. 
He entered Parliament In 1783, but lost 
his seat in the following year. He was, 
however, again returned to Westminster 
in 1790, but W’os too much occupied with 
his professional duties to take an active 
part in the proceedings of tho House. 
In the Grenville adminstration (1806) he 
became lord chancellor, and ho was one of 
the commissioners appointed to inquire 
Into the charges brought against the Prin- 
cess of Wales. He retired with the 
ministry in the next year, and did not 
again hold office. As lord chancellor his 
ignorance of tho law of equity militated 
effectively against his success in that 
great office. In 1820 he took an active 
part in securing a fair trial for the queen. 
For his biography, see, J. C. Campbell, 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors and keepers 
of the Great Seal, 1815-09. 

Eruptive Rocks, see lONKOua Rocks. 

Ervine, St. John Greer (ft. 1883), play- 
wright, journalist, dramatic critic, and 
novelLst, ft. in Belfast ; manager of tho 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 1915. A vigor- 
ous and controversy-loving dramatic 
critic, with no love for the standards of 
commcrciul theatre managers. His two 
Irish domestic trugedibs. Mixed MarrUige 
(1911) and John Feryuson (1915) had a 
fair measure of success, expeclally in 
America. Both these plays, powerful 
and moving, reveal good character draw- 
ing, thougli ‘ a strain of hopelessness runs 
through tlK'ir picture of tho invincible and 
devastating slubhornness of men in the 
grip of religious and political “ convic- 
tions ” ’ (A. Ward, Twentieth Century 
Literature ) . Wrote also Jane Cleyy (1911), 
a play l)ased on his own novel of the 
some uarue. Anthony and Anna (1928), 
The Fast Mrs. Fraser G929), lioberVs 
JVife (19.'.7 ). and Private Knteri^ise (1947). 
Novels iuclndo Changing Winds (1917), 
The Foolish Lovers (1929), and The Way- 
ward Man ( 193 1 ). He has Written pollti(?al 
sketches, of Parnell and Sir fCdu^rd 

Carson aud the Ulster MOvemenI (1927). 
He is dramatic critic of T'h$ Observer. 

Erymanihus, high mfc. of Greece, 
situated in Arcadia, 20 m. StS.E. of Patrae. 
It Is tiow' named 01onos« and Is about 
7320 ft. In alt. 3 

Eryngium, genus of <[ umbelliferous 

{ flants, occurs in tropical sand temperate 
ands, and consists principally of peren- 
nial spiny herbs with llowers in dense 
heads. K. Tnaritimum, tho sea-hoUy or 
Eryngo, Is a native of sandy sea -shores of 
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Europe, and Is found in Great Britain ; 
in Enerland It bears tiio additional names 
of sea hulver and sea holme. The root is 
candied an a svreetineat, and has been 
used in medicine as a tonic and diuretic. 



Erysimum, ffenus of cruciferous plants, 
contains horVg v*iCli luany-flowered 
racemes, all of which flourish in Europe, 
Asia, and round the Mediterranean, /i’. 
cheranthoideSf the worm-seed or treacle - 
mustard, occurs in Britain, and bears 
numerous small yellow flowers. Formerly 
used as a remedy for intestinal worms. 

Erysipelas, see Skin — Diseases. 

Erythema, snperflcial, non-infectivc in- 
flammation of the skin, with characteristic 
rerinesw, disappearing when pressure is 
made by the linger or a pieoe of gloss, omt 
promptly re-appearlng on removal of I 
pressure. The first cause of E. is dilata- 
tion and arenm Illation of blood in the 
minute vessels of the skin. It may be due 
to local <!ause.s, as heat or cold, friction, 
accumulation of sweat, or other loc-al 
irritants ; the result of chaiiKcs in the 
blood vessels themselves ; to substunees 
absorbed through the alimentary raiial. 
such as special articles of diet, ami other 
causes of alimentary toxremia. After the 
condition has lastinl for some time, pig- 
ment la dcpositetl In the akin, and llie 
colour due to this does not disappear on 
pressure. E. Is seen as an accidental i‘Oin- 
plieation in fevers, particularly smallpox, 
measles, scarlet fever, typhus, typhoid, 
aud cholera. The treatment of E. it^'elf 
consists in the application of spirit,s, or 
other cooling lotions, powders, or a bland 
ointment. The appearance of E. Is very 
variable, both in different individuals and 
in different parts of the body. Krythema 
nodosum la a special condition, with red, 
oval, raised spots, chielly on the lower ex- 
tremities. The lumps are painful, and 
run their course in from two to four weeks. 
Although painful, they do not suppurate 
or burst, and are most common In young 
persons of delicate physique. Rheumat- 
ism Is a common cause, and should ho 
treated as such. 

E.E. 5 


Erythrsea, genus of Oentianaceoe, In- 
habits dry sandy places of temperate 
lands. E. centauriunit the leaser or com- 
mon centaury, is found In Britain by the 
wavsides and edges of fields. 

Erythrina, leguminous genim of tropical 
trees and herbs, with bright red flowers 
and frequently with prickly stems. 7s\ 
Caffra, the ICafllrbooui, produces a good 
timber. 

Erythronium. see Doo’s Tooth Violet. 

Eryx, genus of oviparous snakes, closely 
allied to the gemis Boa in the family 
Holdfe, but the ajiccies of E. differ from 
those of Boa in having a very short obtuse 
tail and naiTower ventral plates. They 
occur in Asia and Africa. 

Eryx, name of a high mt. of N.W. 
Sicily, and now named Mont St. Giuliano. 
A temple of Venus once was on the sum- 
mit, whence the goddess was called 
Erycina. 

Erzberger, Matthias (1875-1921), Ger. 
politician, who came Into prominence 
during the First World War. In his 
earlier years he took up teaching and 
murnalLsm. Entered Relchstiig 1903. 
lluring the First World War worked for 
peace and as Secretary of State conducted 
the Armistice negotiations on Germany's 
behalf with the Fintente, the terms of 
which he signed. In 1 9 1 9 became Finance 
Minister in new republican gov. lie 
brought an action for slander against Dr. 
Helfferlch, and during the course of the 
trial ho was wounded by an assassin. 
Krzberger's power in polities was based 
upon his being the mouthpiece of tbe 
Catholic working class. His articles In 
the Press aroused great animosity against 
him in his political opponents, and this 
led to his assassination on Aug. 26, 1921. 
One of bis assassins, Heinrich Tllleasen, 
was arrested in 1946 by the French 
authorities and sent for trial before a Ger. 
juilge at Freihurg-in-Breisgau, but, al- 
though ho admitted hia guilt, he was ac- 
quitted, the court upholding the legality 
of the amnesty declared by Hitler in 
1933. Protests at so dangerous a pre- 
cedent wore sent by Ger. professional 
organisations to tlio Fr. inllitjirv (Jov. 
at Baden-Baden, and the Fr. authorltleH 
announced that they would re -try Ti Hessen 
Others implicated in tlie murder were 
said to bo xmn Kilhntrer, Gop. am has. in 
Bucharest and a leading Na/i : and a man 
named Schulz, who was sent for trial In 
1946 at Wiesbaden. 

Erzerum, Erz-Rum, or Arzerum, vilayet 
and tn. of Asiatic Turkey, 110 m. S.E. of 
Trebizond, occupying the centre of tho 
Armenian plateau. The country (pop. 
305,800) is mainly agric., though salt and 
coal are found ; thei e are iron, saline, and 
sulphur springs. An extensive trade In 
cattle, horses, mules, furs, wheat, etc., 
is carried on. The in. has a citadel, 
founded about \.D. 415 by the Emperor 
Theodosius the Younger, many mosques 
and former Dervish monasteries ; the 
former Industries have declined ; there is 
petroleum in the vicinity. The chief 
industries are iron and copper working. 
In 1517 it was acnulred by the Turks, and 
the Russians took it in 1829 and 1878 

O* 
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respectively, but by the Treaty of Berlin 
it was restored to Turkey. Durinjj the 
1914-18 War E. was seized by the Rus- 
sians in Feb. 1916 in their campaign 
against the Turks. After the Russian 
revolution the Turks recaptured the 
place in March 1917. In Juno 1919 a 

S rovisional gov. was set up at E. by the 
[ationalist party, headed by Gen. 
Muatapha Kern a, 1 Pasha (late Ataturk 
(g,v .) ). Pop. 32,000. 

Erzgebirge (moaning ore mountains), 
chain of mts., which separate Boiicmia 
and Saxony. It extends about 120 m., 
at length meeting the RIesengebirge 
range. On tlie N. slopes there are fertile 
valleys ; the central part of the chain 
forms a plateau, while the S. slopes arc 
very steep, in some places almost per- 
pendicular. The highest sumiiiits are 
the Fichtelberg, nourly 4000 ft., situated 
in the N.K., and the Kcilherg, over 
4000 ft., in the S.E. Between these 
stands (Gottesgab), the most elevated tii. 
in Bohemia. The geological formation 
of the chain is gneiss, granite, and clay 
slate. It is specially rich in ores ; lead, 
silver, copper, tm, inenmry, gold, and 
iron abound, also quantities of sulphur, 
bismuth, cobalt, arsenic, coal, etc. There 
ore scv. holiday resorts among the 
heights, such os Bareiifcls, Kipsdorf. 
Following the loss of Jena and Erfurt 
(q.v.) in April 1940, the Gers. retired S.E. 
into the E. along the frontier of Czecho- 
slovakia, although they still clung to the 
tn. of Chemnitz as a pivot to the N.. 
where the South Saxon armies were still 
putting up a stiff resistance t o the Amer. 
First Army. On the central Ger. front, 
although elements of the allied forces 
continued to push forward to meet the 
Russians at Tergaii, it was necessary to 
halt tho main allied forces on the lines of 
the Elbe, and Mulde tlirongh the E. 

Erzingan, Erzinjan, or Eriza, tn. of 
Turkish Armenia, situated on the Kara 
Su, or the W. upper branch of tho 
Euphrates, about 80' m. W.S.W. of 
Erzerum, exports fruit, sheep, oxen, and 
horses. It was trikeii by the Russians on 
July 26, 1916. There are frequent earth- 
quakes. In those of Dec. J939 which 
occurred over much of E. and N. Anatolia, 
E. was for the most part destroyed and 
10,000 persons are said to have i»erished. 
The reconstnictlon of tho tn. wa^ begun 
soon afterwards slightly N. of the old tn. 
Pop. (tn.) 25,000 ; (vilayet) 171,800. 

Esau, son of Isaac and Kehecca, and 
elder twin brother of Jacob. His name 
signifies * hairy ’ (Hebrew), an<l ho was so 
called because he was red and hairy at 
birth. In Gen. xxv. is given tho story of 
bow he sold his birthright to his brother 
Jacob for a * mess of red pottage/ and 
Qen. xxvl. relates the story of how Jacob 
Impersonated the hairiness of his brother 
and succeeded in decxuvirig his blind 
father, thu.s gaining the blessing intended 
for the first-born. ,E. became a hunter, and 
eventually the leader of a tribe inhabiting 
Mt. Seir, fc?. of tho pead Sea. 

Esbjerg, seaport in Denmark on the N. 
Sea, on the W. coast of Jutlamd. A har- 
bour was constructed here in 1868 to give 


Escanaba 

Jutland an export haven in place of 
Schlaswig-Holstoln, lost in 1864, and to 
this it owes its rapid rise. It has valuable 
fisheries, and is an important export 
centre, chiefly for fish, eggs, bacon, and 
cattle. Pop. 4.3,200. 

Escalators, moving stairways for trans- 
port of pas.sengors. Owing to the fact 
that stairways can carry more passengers 
an hour than lifts, Es. are rapidly taking 
tlie place of lifts on underground railways. 
Tho E. con.sists of a n urn her of steps 
fivstened to an endless belt which follows 
the incline of the stairway. Each stop 
con.«iists of a separate small trolley running 
on four rollers, which are staggered at the 
angle of the stairs : the top of the trolley 
consists of an inverted L-sliaped step, 
which sinks to level at the top and bot- 
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One of the stanrlard types of escalators in use 
on London’s Uiitlf-rground s>-stem, showing three 
staircases 

tom of tlie stairway. A hand-rail travels 
round at tho same speed os tho stairs and 
is of flexible composition. I*owerful elec- 
tric motors work tho moving stairway .s 
and self-operating brakes are fitted to 
meet the possibility of a sudden breaking 
of a coupling or of a gear wheel. 

Escallonia, genus of Saxifragacete, con- 
sists of about fifty shrubs wdth alternate 
evergreen leaves ami red or white flowers. 
All the species inhabit S. America, on tho 
high grounds especially in Alpine regions, 
while a few, c.g. A’, rubra, a species of wild 
currant, are cultivated in Britain. 

Esoanaba, co. seat ol Delta oo., 
Michigan, D.S.A. It is sjltuated on a 
promontory at the mouth pf the R. Es- 
canaba, on tho little bay do Noquette, 
60 m. S . of Marq uette. It haa an exhilara- 
ting cJlmate and is a suiniaer rosort and 
touring centre. It possess^ a good har- 
bour and commodious docks and .ships six 
million tons of iron oro annually, The 
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fisheries and maiiufs. are Important. 
Lumber and fumlture are exported. 
Pop. 14,800. 

Escapement, see uvder ITonor.oov. 
Escar, see Af^AU. 

Escarpment, see Gjcolocjv. 

Escaut, see Scheldt. 

Esch, or Eschan der Alzette, tn. situ- 
ated In the ffrand duchy of Luxeinbiirff, 
with coal and iron mines. J^op. (1939) 
22 , 000 . 

Eschalot (botanica), the shallot — 
Allivm ascalonicum. An onion-Uko plant 
allied to garlic but much milder In flavour 
and used in making pickles. Said to have 
been brought down from A-^icalon In 
Syria by tho Crusaders. 

Eschatology, derived from two Gk. 
words, meaning ‘ last ' and ‘ a discourse.* 
This is the term under which tho doctrines 
of Christian theology are grouped, con- 
cerning the four last things, Death, Judg- 
ment, Heaven, and Hell. D. was in ex- 
istence among all the great nations of 
antiquity, dark and ill-dehned, os m tho 
Greek, and elaborate as in tho Egyptian 
religion, and with It grew up, more or less 
definitely, the Idea of retribution. Protes- 
tant B., however. Is generally confined In 
practical discourses to a consideration of 
the Return of Christ, Resurrection of 
the Dead, the Last Judgment, and the 
Final Recompense, oiieculationa regard- 
ing tho aftor-llfo were prevalent among the 
anct. peoples, but tho Christian teaching 
has its roots in the O.T. and tho apocry- 
phal and apocalyptic liternturo. Tho 
chief religioiLS parties who do not recog- 
nise eternal punishment as a scriptural 
doctrine are treated at Univeusamsth 
iq.v.) and Conditional iMMORTALirr 
iq.v.), and tho question of an Intermediate 
state at Puiioatory {q.v.). Tho trend of 
recent theology is towards an attitude of 
reserve on tho subject, and some schools 
prefer to speak of the ‘ Christian liope ’ 
rather than of E. Eschatological specu- 
lations are to be found in More’s Utopia 
and Plato’s Hcpvblic. See S. D. Salmoiul, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 1901 ; 
E. Dobsohutz, Ksehaiology of the Gospels, 
1910 ; A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the 
Historical Jesxts, 1911 ; l\ liennet, Kx- 
pecto, 192G : G. Dennis, The Kiui of the 
WorUU 1931. 

Escheat (Fr. erhnir, from Lat. emkre, 
to fall or happen). This term is applied 
to an incident of feudal tenure wheri'by, 
when there was no tenant qualltlcd to 
erforin the services, land reverted or fell 
ack to the lord. Tii theory, at all events, 
there Is no sucli thing as absolute owner- 
ship of real prcqiorty, the most extoiisivo 
estate one can possess being looked upon 
as a subordinate e-state, held of a superior 
landlord, to whom it will eventually 
return. Up till 1870 E. took place in 
England wien the tenant was convicted 
of a cap. felony, but after that date this 
kind of E. was abolished. E. still takes 
place for want of next of kin when the 
owner of land dies intestate. 

Esohenbaoh, see Wolfiluh von Es- 

CBSNBACIT. 

Esohsoholtz, or Esoholtz Bay, name of 
an Inlet of Kotzebue Sound, .situated in 


Behring Strait, Alaska. Through this 
passes tho parallel of lat. 67® N., which is 
the Arctic circle boundary. 

Esohscholtzia, genus of beautiful yellow- 
flowered plants, belongs to the order 
Papavcracea?. The species are natives of 
N. America, but they arc frequently culti- 
vated as border plants In Britain ; two 
of these are E. crocea and E. califomica. 
The fruit has an explosive mechanism. 

Esohwege, tn. in Desse, Germany, has 
industries, including coal, iron and zinc 
mining, rolling mills, cablo works. Pop, 
26,000. 

Eschweiler, tn. of Rlilnelaiid, Germany, 
situated 8 in. to the N.E. of Aachen. It 
poss(»?scs valuable coal-mines, and is an 
Important mrmufactnring tn., being the 
seat of large iron-works, tanneries, brewer- 
ies, etc. In the Second World War an 
allied offensive, launched on Nov. 16, 
1941, eastward from Aachen towards E., 
brought about the fall of that tn. Amer. 
troops penetrating into it on Nov. 21. It 
fell after heavy fighting on the next day. 
Pop. 28,000. 

Escobar y Mendoza, Antonio (1589- 
1669), Sp. churclirnan and writer. Edu- 
cated by the Jesuits, at the early ago of 
fifteen he took the liabit of that order. 
He was famou.s as a preacher. His 
writings, which fill forty folio vols., belong 
to the field of moral theology, and were 
not popular with Catholics, who con- 
sidered they tended to inculcate a loose 
system of morality. His statement that 
purity of intention may bo a jiistiflcation 
of actions which are contrary to the moral 
code and to human laws was much ridi- 
culed in Franco by Molldre, Boileau, La 
Fontaine and I'ascal. 

Escoffler, Auguste (1847-1935). Fr. 
malt re-chef, began his culinary career In 
hi.s uncle’s restaurant in Nice. Later he 
was in the service of a Russian Grand 
Duke, and then chef de cuxsine to tho 
general staff of tho Rhino Army in tho 
Franco -Prussian War, 1871, and to Mar- 
shal MacMahon at tho Champs Elys^o. 
His career In England began after he had 
left tho Grand Hotel, Moute Carlo, to 
accompany Mr. Ritz to tho Savoy, Lon- 
don. The acme of his career wa.4 reached 
lit the Carlton, and to him belongs the 
credit for Inventing tho bombe .Vero or 
flaming ice, entremets fraises a la Sarah 
Bernhardt and qxMie Melba. Wrote The 
Guide Culindire (1903) and Ma Cuisine 
(1934). 

Escorial (Sp. from escoria, slag ; from 
Lat. scoriat slug), tho place of ashes, 
celebrated moriusti‘ry and palace in Spain 
erected by King IMulIp II. in gratitude to 
St. Law^rence, on whoso day (Aug. 10, 
1557) tho victory of St. Quentin was 
gained. The E. stands 2700 ft. above sea- 
level, and is built of solid granite. It is 
designed to resemble tho famous gridiron 
on which St. Laivrcnco was martyred. It 
was begun in 1563 and finished by tho 
famous architect Herrera in 1584. it has 
numerous rooms and passages, mostly 
gloomy and small, but the chief attrac- 
tions ore the magnificent church, royal 
palace and tombs, monastery and college. 
There is also a valuable library. In 1808 
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the E. was plundered by the Fr., and it 
has been frequently visited by fire and 
lightning, so that It has been many times 
repaired and added to, but it still stands 
as a monument to its original builder. 

Esoosura, Patricio de la (18Q7-78), Sp. 
novelist and poet, b. in Madrid. He wrote 
sev. plays of very unequal merit, amongst 
which may be mentioned : Barbara de 
Blomberg* Las Flores de Don J^ian, and 
El Tio Marcelo, His best -known novel Is 
a tale of Philip II.. entitled Ni Uey ni 
EdTue 

Escrow, see Dkkd. 

Esouage, or Scutage (Lat. scutum, 
shield), in feudal times, was a tax of a 
pecuniary nature, frequently levied by the 
crown as a substitute for the personal ser- 
vice of a knight or vassal. This tii.x was 
first exacted in 1 159 and was restricted by 
Magna Charta. It w'as quite usual for a 
knight to pay this fee by way of com- 
pensation for bis personal serviiio. 

Escuintla, tn. of Guatemala, situated 
30 in. y.W. of the city of Guatemala, with 
which it has railway communication. It 
is the cap. of the dept, of the same name, 
carries on a considerable trade, and is a 
popular winter resort. Pop. 14,000. 

Esoulapiu^ see iEscuLAPius. 

Esculic (iEsculic) Acid, acid olitained 
from the bark of horse chestnut (.Ksculiis 
Hipposeastanum) and similar trees. 

Escutcheon (Fr. tU'^usson, in contra- 
distinction to ^cu, an ordinary shield), 
this term, in heraldry, siguihes the shield 
on which arms are painted. The term 
inesoutcheon is used to denote a shield 
charged upon the E. either as an ordinary 
charge or as an augment alioii of honour. 
An inesciitcheoTi of pretence or en surtoiU 
is placed in the centre of an E. and is 
charged with the arms of an heraldic 
heiress married to the bearer of the E. 

^draelon, or The Plain of Jezreel, noted 
plain of Palestine, lying to the S.E. of 
Acre. It is bounded by Mt. Carmel on 
the VV,, Gilboa on the S.Bh, and the 
Galilean highlands dn the N., and 
streichos across central Palestine uith an 
average width of ten or twelve miles, 
forming a break between the mts. of 
Galilee on the N. and tho.se of Samaria on 
the S. ; it is exceedingly fertile and cap- 
able of a high state of cultivation. The 
R. Kishon waters the plain, which in the 
spring i.s clad In a moss of verdure. Many 
battles have been fought here, both in 
anot. and modern times, in rinding those 
which ended in Lord Allen by 's victories 
over the Turks in 1918. 

Esdras, The Books of. Tiiere Is con- 
siderable confusion as to the nomen- 
clature of the variou.«i Ezra books. Ac- 
cording to the A.V., tho FJr^fc and Second 
Books of Esdras appear among the 
apocryphal books. According to the 
geptuagint Verslom the Firht Book of 
Esdras appears as Esdras A, while under 
Esdras B appear the ocuionlcal 

the Jofluenoe of Jerome, this arrangement 
not followed in the Vulgate. Here the 
of Ezra is stifled Vadha I. ; Esdras 
11. the Book of Nehemfah* while Esdras 
1. and . IX. are re-named Esdras 111. and 


IV. The date of Esdras I. is probably the 
second century b.c. It is a compilation 
consisting of : (1) Trans, of part of Ezra. 
(2) part of Nchemiah, (3) part of Chron- 
icles, and (4) an original portion giving the 
discussion of Darius and the tliree young 
men. Tho trnns. is free and in suiierior 
Gk. to that of Esdras B in tho Seiituaglnt. 
The Second Book of Esdras, the most 
pathetic of the Jewish apocalyyises, dates 
from the last years of the first century 
A.D. It contains sixteen chapters, of 
which ch. i., ii.. xv., xvi. oro later addi- 
tions, the first two chapters certainly being 
by a Christian author. TTio rest of the 
book tells of seven visions shown to the 
prophet Ezra, the whole being in tho ex- 
treme pessimistic tone of tlie seiiool of 
Shammai. It is not yet settled in what 
language E.‘=>dra8 II. was originally wTitten. 
It now 8ur\nves only in versions in Lat., 
Syriac, Ethiopic, etc. See C. Torrey, 
Ezra Studies, 1910. 

Esh, tn., Durham, England, situated on 
a height 4 m. N.W. by W. of that city. 
There Is a famous college of St. Cuthbert 
for the training of Korn. Catholic priests, 
which contains a fine library and museum. 
E. colliery is in the vicinity. Pop. 11,000. 

E^her, vil. and urban dist. in co. Surrey, 
England, about 15 m. S.W. of London. 
A 300 3 a'ar-old clock is keeping good time 
in the church. To the east of the vil. is 
Claremont, built by Clive of India. It 
was Tuirchasod in 181() as a residence for 
the Princess Charlotte on her marriage 
with Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, and 
she died there on Nov. G, 1817. Her 
husband, who became king of the Belgians 
in 1831, transfevTi>d his rights to tho 
Crown. Loui'< Jdiilippe, the exiled Fr. 
king, died there In 1850, and his queen In 
1'866. Cardinal Wolsoy once lived in a 
mansion built hero by Wra. of Waynflete, 
bishop of Wincheste»4J 447-86), of which 
the gateway remains. Saudown Park race 
course adjoins the station. I*op. 17,000. 

Esher, Reginald Baliol Brett, second 
Viscount (1852-1930), sou of first viscount, 
to whose title he succeeded in 18.09. In 
1903 he became Chairman of tho War 
Office Reconstitution Commission. He 
acquired some distinction as a writer, 
having pub. Footpr ints of Statesmen (1892), 
The Correspondence of Queen Victoria 
(1907), The TrageAy of Lord Kitchener 
(1921). 

Esher, William Baliol Brett, Viscount 
(1813-99), Eng. lawyer, b. in London, son 
of the Ilev. Joseph Brett of (Jhelsea, 
Educated at Westminster and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 
1840 ; became a Q.C. in 1801. In the 
House of Commons he was prominent in 

S romotijig bills relating to admJnistra- 

on of law and j usticc. As a justloe of the 
Court of Common Picas he provoked 
criticism for some of Ida sentenoea in 
strike cases. On the reconftructlon of the 
Court of Appeal he was^made a Xiord 
. Justice. Seesfil aa meatet hi 

the rolls (1883). Retired pom the bench 
in 1897, when be was cremd a vlecH^niit. 
The Solicitors Act of 1 888, which en- 
hanoed the powers of tho Incor^mted 
l^w Society owed muqb to E.'s infiuenco. 
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Esibomvu (‘red soli new township for 
natives on the veld, 5J0 in. from Bulawayo, 
S. Ubodesla. A wide street has been 
built and sev. buildini?s have been com- 
pleted in the buslnoss area, togrethcr with 
dwollinpr-houses. Another area has been 
set aside for secondarv iiidustrios, inclnd- 
ing tanning, boot making, and furniture. 
Around the township are 2-ao. plots for 
crops and vegetables. 

Eshowe, or Ekowe, or Eohowe, small 
tn. of Natal, S. Africa, situated about 30 
m. N. of the estuary of the H. Tugela 
overlooking the Indian (Icean. There are 
sev. hotels and the remains of the old fort 
where Col. Pearson was shut up by the 
Zulus. Pop. (white) lUOO, (others) 1800. 

Esk, name of numerous Scottish and 
Eng. rlvs. Among tlie chief are : (1) The 
N. Esk flowing through Kincardineshire 
and Angus, Scotland, rising near Edzell, 
and flowing into the North Sea, 4 m. from 
Montrose : length about 30 m. (2) 8. Esk. 
rising in the Grampians, flowing tlirough 
Strathmore to Montrose harbour, with 
Brechin and Montrose on its banks ; 
length about 50 m. (3) A riv. of Dun\- 
friesshire, formed by the confluence of the 
Black and the White E. in Eskdalemuir, 
flowing 35 m. to the Solway Firth, near 
Sarkfoot. (4) Two small streams, N. and 
S. Esk, rising in Peeblesshire, and flowing 
through MidloLhiOi.. They unite at Dal- 
keith, flowing into the flrth of Forth at 
Musselburgh. The N. branch passes 
lloslin Castle, Hawthomdon, Habbie’s 
Howe, Melville Castle ; the S. branch, 
Dalhousie Castle and Newbattle Abbev. 

Eskdale, valley of the Cumberland Esk, 
England, which rises betw'oen Scafcll 
Pikes and BowfcJl, forms the Esk Falls at 
Throstlcgarth, turns W. at Buttenlkct 
below Ifanlknott Castle, and flows be- 
tween ]Muru‘ust<'r Fell and Klrkby Fell to 
Haven glass. From Havengloss a ri arrow' - 
gauge railway runs up the vallev to Dale- 
garth. At the head of the valley are 
Scafoll (31<)2 It.) and the three Souteli 
Pikes (3210 ft.). Pai-t (586 ac.) of the 
valley Is owned bv the National Trust and 
part (S27 ac.) is protected against affor- 
estation t)r other development, so that all 
the upper part of the valley is lii-eserved. 

Eskdalemuir, par. of Duinfriosshire, 
Scotland, about 12 m. from Langholm. 
Thei*© is a National Magnetic Obsorvatorv 
to rtjplace the one w'hlcli was formerly at 
Kew. Pop. about 400. 

Eski-Djumna, tn. in Bulgaria. It lies 
18 m. W. of .Shumla. The inhab. brwfl 
silkworms and make pottery. l*oo. 
12 . 0 ()(). 

Eskllstuna, tn. in Sweden, 57 m. W. of 
Stockholm. Sometimes called the Shef- 
fleid of Sweden on account of its li*on, .steel, 
and copper works. Pop. 13, .500. 

Eskimo^r Eskimaun Indiana (common- 
ly called Eskimos or Usquemonds), race 
dwelling in the N. coasts of America, from 
Labrador to Mt. St. Elias, and also ock'u- 
pying Baflin Land ami the shores of 
Greenland. They are known as Innuits, 
a word signifying ‘ man ' in their omi 
tongue ; the word * being said to be a 
term of reproach meaning ‘ eaters of raw 
applied to them by some Indian 


neighbours, the AJgonqulns, living S. of 
them. The Eis. are a race of the yellow 
type, but of a lighter colour than the Al- 
gonqnins and rather smaller in stature, 
rhelr sustenance is chiefly derived from 
the capture of seals, which ore their staple 
food and very valuable to them in numer- 
ous other ways, supplying them with dog- 
food, boots, clothing, tents, light, heat, 
and harpoon lines. They also procure 
food by pursuing the chase on land and by 
Ashing. ITie kayaks a small slim boat for 
one man, is their most interesting and 
best-known invention for hunting. Its 
framew'ork Is covered with skin, and with 
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the waterproof Jacket worn by the man, 
eoinplotely protects him from the waves^ 
so that even if he capsizes he is able to rise 
unhurt by means ol his paddle. The dog- 
sledgo is in use everywhere amongst the 
Es., except by those in S.W. Greenland, 
and the E. dog is admirably adapted for 
transport 1^ sledge, being strong and 
powerful. The Es. are a cheerftu and 
generous race, and are friendly and hos- 
pitable to strangers. Their pastimes are 
athletic sports and dramatic entertain- 
ments, and their children mimic the 
elders on a small scale. Their dwellings 
are of two kinds, tonta for summer, and 
houses or huts for winter use. The 
are gcnenaiy j. \do of sealskin ; but tba 
wnter dwellingii ore usuaUy built o? 
st4me, oorersd with moss and banked un 
with snow, the entrance consisting of a 
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long passage, only high enough to admit 
a man crawling on hands and knees ; in- 
deed. in some parts, N. Alaska, for example, 
the huts are half under ground. Some 
of these winter dwellings shelter as many 
as forty or fifty persons:^ The E. men and 
women are clad alike in trousers of seal 
or deer skin, according to the season, and 
in a loose-fitting shii't, surmounted by a 
hood, which is enlarged for women and 
children. The Es. are very ingenious in 
their manufs., and during the long winter 
days indoors the men rnnlcc carvings of 
walrus ivory, horn and wood, for use as 
well as ornament. The women spend 
most of their tunc in making the clothing 
and tents. As to the religion of the E., he 
believes all things to bo ensouled, and 
spirits innumerable to abound everywhere. 
The E. pop. of Canada is about 7200. Sec 
y. Nauseu, Eskitno JAfe, 1893 ; V. 
Stefansson, Mu Life %oUh the Eskimos^ 
1913 : E. M. Weyer, The Eskimos: their 
Environment and Folkways^ 1933 ; R. 
Finnie, Canada Aloves North, 1942, 1948. 
A. Gil berg, Eskimo Doctor, 1947. See 
also American Indians ; Greenland ; 
Rasmussen, K. J. V. ; Thule. 

Eskimo Dog, sledge-dog iLsod in the 
Arctic regions. It is broad chested, with 
a stout, thick neck, erect ears, and long, 
sharp muzzle, not unlike the grey wolf of 
the prairie. It is only half domiisticatcd, 
and does not bark, but iiowls like a wolf. 

E. Ds. have a great deal of staying power ; 
they are rarely fed by their Eskimo 
masters, which perhaps accounts fop their 
eliarp uncertain tempers. There arc (wo 
breeds, the Ostiaks and the .Sainoyeds. 
The fonner is wolf-like, hii(. the latter is 
entirely white and roscinbles a large 
l*omera,nian, 

Esksehir, tn. in Asiatic Turkey, con- 
nected by rail with sfculan, and the 
centre of the Anatolian Railway system. 

It has celebrated warm springs Jind valu- 
able deposits of meersc*hauni in its im- 
incdiato vicinity, pipes of tho material 
being manufactured in <lie tn. Tho Gks. 
weradefeated here by the Turkisli Nation- 
alists in April 1921. The Moslems were 
defeated near here by Godfrey de Bouillon 
in 1097. Pop. 61,000 (vilayet 244,600). 

Eski Zagra, or Eski Sagra, see Staka- 
Z AD ORA. 

Esmeraldas, tn. in Ecuador, S. America, 
bordering on Colombia on the riv. of the 
same name and cup. of tlio prov. of E. 
(area .'>465 sq. m.). The n.irno is derived 
from the old emerald mines in tiie vicinity. 
Vessels anchor outside the bar (depth, 
high tide, 10 ft.) and load and discharge 
by means of launches. It is the centre 
of a rich agric. dist., and the headquarters 
for a number of mercliants and mining 
companies. Straw hats are manuf. and 

f old Is mined. Pop. (prov.) 58,900, (tn.) 

000 . 

Etna, tn. of Upper Egypt, 2.5 to 30 m. 
S. of the ruins of Thebes, on the l.b. of tho 
Nile. It Is celebrfited for tho mins of a 
vast anct. templef^ the ram-beaded god 
Khnum, built in the time of the Rom. 
emperors Claudius and Vespasian and 
others, and also possesses a Coptic 
monastery. Its chief manufs. are pot- 
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tery» shawls, and cotton, in which com- 
modities it carries on an active trade. A 
barrage was built and opened in 1909 to 
hold up the Nile water in low floods. I'op. 
about 20,000. 

Esop, see ACsopus. 

Esoteric and Exoteric (Gk. eauireputoi, 
inner and c^wTcpt^os', outer), terms origin- 
ally derived from the act. ‘ mysteries, ’- 
the tii-st designating doctrines intended 
only ior tho initiated, tho second those in- 
tended for the uninitiated or general 
public. By analogy these words have 
boon used to mark distinctions thought to 
exist between certain clasvsos of the 
writings of Aristotle end other philo- 
sophers. Aristotle himself only uses tho 
term ‘ exoteric,* which Groto takes In 
refer to the ‘ dialectic ’ as opposed to the 
* didactic ’ method. 

Esox, or Esox lucius, the generic name 
of tho pike, which belongs to the family 
Esocidiii. It is characterised by the ab- 
sence of scales on the head, by a long 
narrow body terminating in a forked 
caudal fin, and by a long, broad, depressed 
snout in whicli the upper jaw exceeds the 
lower in length. Tho pike Inhabits the 
fmsh waters of liluropo, America, and 
Asia, and not uncommonly attains a 
length of 4.5 or 46 in., with a weight of 
35 or 36 lb. It is the most voracious and 
greed V of all frosli -water fish, and will 
devour all kind.s of sniallcr fish, even tho 
young of its own kind. 

Espalier (Fr. railing for fruit-trees ; 
It. spalliera, from spalla, a shoulder), 
railing on which fruit trees are trained. 
The torni E. is also apjilicrt to the .system 
of training plants to grow as Es. on a 
trellis (espalier). Es. may be constructed 
of wood, iron, or, more cheaply, by means 
of strong wire, supported by upright 
wmoden or iron posts. Es. have the ad- 
vantage of protecting4Jho fruits to a great 
extent from tho wind, and thus preventing 
a largo quantity being shaken off before 
they ai-e properly ripened. The most 
suit.ablo fnilt trees for Es., commonly 
growm in Great Britain, are apple and 
pear trees. Their treatment is usually 
similar to that of wall trees, but they are 
generally trained to form horizontal 
branches. For the raising of I'^s., plants 
of one year should be chosen and planted 
at distances that will allow of each one 
covering a surface of about 20 sq. yds. 
Tho stem should bo cut about 12 in. from 
ground-level in about a year from planting, 
immediately above throe buds. Lateral 
branches will tlien be formed by two of 
these buds, while the highest one will 
form the extension of tiie stem, and these 
three stems must be kept in an equal con- 
dition of vigour during the summer. Dur- 
ing tho second year no more lateral 
branches must be allowed to grow, but 
after this a fresh pair of la^ml branches 
can bo allowed to grow oaqjh year. Tho 
wood of the tree will bo fully ostab. In 
about sixteen years. 

Espartero, Baldomero (179^-1879), 6. at 
Granatula, La Mancha, waa the son of a 
Cartwright. Ho played ah Important 
part in tho Oarlist wars, and as com* 
mander-bi -chief concluded the Carlist 
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Conventioa in 1839, which brought the 
war to an end. In 1 8 i 1 he became regent, 
from which position he was driven two 
years later by a counter-revolution. In 
1864, however, ho was recalled to save 
Isabel II, ’a throne, and for a time he be- 
came dictator and able to conciliate all 
progressivo parties. Ho retired from 
public life In 1860. See life by E. Florez, 
1844-45. 

Esparto Grass, or Stipa tenaviaaimat 
species of Oraniiiicie closely allied to tho 
feather-grass, and occurs in N. Atrica. 
It is a graceful plant often cultivated In 
Britain for its beauty, and is largely used 
in tho rnaniif. of paper. Two other 
species of grass, J^ygeum Spnrtnm and 
Ampelodesrna tenax, both of which aro to 
be round in Africa and round the Medi- 
terranean, serve the same purpose as 10. U. 

Esperanto, international auxiliary lan- 
guage invented by Hr. L. B. Zamenliof.an 
oculist of Warsaw, and first pub. iii 1K87. 
Tho first journal in the l.iuguage. La 
KitperantistOf which was issued in 1889 
from a press in Nuremberg, was sup- 
pressed, as tbo Kussian Gov. forbade its 
(mtry into Russia on tho ground f iuit the 
jour, contained contributions by 'I’olstoy. 
Tho language, which in 1896 had spread 
to ^’ranco, began an era of raput progress 
from tlie first international congress, held 
m Boulogne in ibd”. In construction, E. 
dift'ers tiiiula mentally from its pre- 
decessor, Volapiik. Every word, before 
incorporated into V’olapuk, undcrwciiL a 
process of mutilation, and the author 
(Abb6 Sclilcyer) did not even b(‘sitate to 
create words arbitrarily, (‘ Volapuk,’ 
is a corruption of two Eng. words, 
‘ world ’ and ‘ speech,’) On tlio oilier 
hand, E.is biased, broadly speaking, on tho 
principle that, with a view to attaining 
the maximum of internabionality, the 
vocabulary of tho international language 
should consist of root-words whicii are 
found to bo common to sev. languages of 
Roinanco and Germanic origin, duo 
attention being paid to other factors. 
International words {e.g. theatre, nature, 
park, character, centre, form, telephone) 
are incorporated into the language witii- 
out change, beyond conformity with tlie 
orthography, E., too, is strictly phonetic, 
its twenty-eight letters representing dis- 
tinct sounds, and there are no digraph'^. 
Each part of speech luis a disliiud 
termination, c.v- nouns end in o, adjec- 
tives in «, derived adverbs in c : there is 
only ono eoniugnt ion to tho verb, uha h 
has twelve terminations ; tbo prepositions 
have a clearly ilehned meaning, ami by the 
aid of some thirty prefixes and suflixe's t Jie 
language assumes a wonderful flexibiliiv. 
Tho * constitution ’ of E., according to its 
protagonists, guards the language from 
arbitrary or capricious cJiaiiges, while at 
tho same time allowing great latitude in 
tho adaptation of new words to the inter- 
national setting. The autlior of E. (ste 
tho * Declaration * of Boulogne, otc.) dis- 
claims any rights of ownership or control 
of the language. This attitude is of vital 
importance, as it was on tho question of 
ownership that Volapiik ctvme to grief. 
1 be boadquarters of E. in England is the 


Brit. Esperanto Association, 140, Holland 
Park Avenue, W. 11. The Universala 
E.speranto-Asocio is an association 
founded to utilise tho auxiliary language 
for tourist and commercial purposes. The 
following is the Lord's Prayer in E. : 
* Patro nia, kiu estas on la diela : Sankta 
cstu Via nomo : Venn re^co Via : Estu 
volo Via, kiel en la <5ielo, tiel ankafl sur la 
tero : Panon nian ciutagan donu al ni 
hudiadd : Ivaj pardoim al ni suldoju 
niajn, kid ni ankaCi pardonas al niuj 
Suldantoj : Kaj no konduku nin en ten- 
ton ; sed liberigu nin de malbono : car 
Via estas la regado, la forto, kaj la gloro, 
cterne. Amen.* Its old rival, Ido, is 
virtually extinct. E. has a considerable 
following and has had an experience m 
use which no other so-called international 
language has now or ever had. The 
League of Nations in 1924 recommended 
that tlie States Members should grant to 
E. ‘ as a practical auxiliary language for 
international communication side by side 
w'lth tho national language In use,' tho 
treatment and chargt^s> in force for a lan- 
guage en dair in telegraphic and wireless 
communications. In 1925 the Inter- 
national Telegraphic Union accordingly 
recognised E. as a plain language. 
Jtegular broadcasts have boon given in E. 
from a number of radio stations. See also 
IDO (Revised Esperanto). 

Esperet, Franohet d', see Franciikt i>’ 
Espeiiky. 

Espinal, tn. in Colombia, S. America, 76 
m. S.VV. of Bogota. It bas pottery works 
and tobacco plantations. Pop. 10,000. 

Espionage. The organised employ- 
ment of secret agents by govs, to obtain 
information concerning other eountries 
which cannot be obtained by open 
mclhods. It also includes tho dissemina- 
tion of false information intended to 
vlce-eivc other countries. As the essence 
ol espioiiag» is sccreoy, it follows that any 
treatise upon tho subject, purporting to 
give details of tho inner workings of any 
particular current system, must be re- 
garded with doubt. Tho value of secret 
information is immense, because it gives 
the receiver a delmitc advantage over the 
opposite parly, and by no one is this 
appreciated more than by military com- 
manders. An early example of spying is 
to be found in tho O. T., A\here Moses sent 
men to ‘ spy out the land of Canaan.’ Ono 
novel method of conveying information to 
the authority concerned is that employed 
by Hibtneus when at the court of Darius, 
king of Persia, lie was watched so 
minutely thp,t lie hit upon the idea of 
shaving his servant’s head, writing a 
message on tho head, and then, when the 
hair had grown again, sending him to the 
person concerned. 

Before tho First World War Germany 
had a well-developed secret service, and it 
is estimated that o\cr 20,000 of her agents 
wore in Franco in various occupations. 
There is always a note of picturesquencss 
connected with spying, mainly due to tho 
fact that it a ppeaJs only to the more ad- 
venturous spinis who have the dual gift 
of caution and boldness. Among the First 
World War spies Colonel T. E. Lawrence 
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and Mata Hari will be remombored. 
The former was Brit, and operated in 
Kfirypt and l^lestlno ; whilst the latter 
was a Japanese woman* who operated in 
Franco on behalf of Germany. *She was 
cauirht and excontod. 

In Great Britain the organisation en- 
trusted with the security of the ^!tate is 
Military Intelligonce No. .1 (M.I.o), part 
of the War Office. Its task is to stop 
agents of foreign Powers, or men mis- 
guided Brit, subjects, from knowingly or 
unknowingly transmitting the secrets of 
Britain to any country abroad, whether 
that country be hostile, neutral, or oven 
friendly. The chief fuiic'tion of M.1.5. is 
counter-espionage. Foreign agents, or 
terrorists, who operate in this country 
with a tixeii plan of campaign, are usually 
foiled by M.1.5 sooner or later. On such 
occasions M.1.5. normally co-operates 
with the Special Branch of Scotland Yard. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war Ger- 
man secret service agents or Nazi spies 
were actively engaged in underniining 
public allegiance in most countries of the 
world, and securing bands of Nazi sym- 
pathisers ready to co-operate with Ger- 
many as soon as any particular country 
w*as invaded. This wholc.salc system of 
K. was, to some extent, responsible for 
tlie rapid militai'y collapse of Poland ; it 
was even moic eifective in the downfall of 
Norway and Holland, in botli of which 
cases Norwegian and Dutch collaborators 
lielped to bring about the collapse of their 
countries resistance to invasion. During 
the invasions of all these countries the 
Gera, adopted the practice ot dmpplng in 
parachutes soldiei’s, persons disguised in 
the uniforms of the AHic.n, ami persons 
habited as civilians behind the invaded 
country’s battle lines and even in the 
heart of the country itself. In Inter- 
national Law thci’e can be no doubt that 
parachutists, if not regulai- soldiers, 
should be treated as spies. Since the war 
there has been sensational evidence of the 
activities of Soviet a^;ut.s all over the 
world, especially in and Canada 

in cormcction with the at(jm boiiiJi. See 
AI. Itichings, Espionage : The Secret Ser- 
vice of the English (Jnnvn, llKki ; J . Thomp- 
son and S. Padover, Espionage : Secret 
Divlonmcy^ 1500^1S16^ 1937 ; K. Hirsch, 
The Soviet Spies, 1947 ; I. Gouzenko, 
ThisS was my Choice, 1948. See also 
Fifth Column. 

Espirito or Espiritu Santo, maritime 
state of Brazil, first occupied by the 
Portuguese in 1535. It is bounded N. by 
Bahia, W. by Minas Geraes, by lUo de 
Janeiro, E. by the Atlantic;, There are 
tropical forests on the slopes of the Serras 
dos Aimor6s and Negra. It is swampy 
near the coast. Rio Doce, the chief riv., 
divides it into two ; the Parahiba do Sul 
is on the S. boundary- The area is about 
17,310 sq. m. The cap., Victoria, on 
E^irito Santo Bay, is the best harbour. 
It ifi well watered and very fertile, and 
produces coffee, dhgar, com, and timber. 
Tbeie are iron ore deposits in the State. 
IHie State is well served by the central 
groi^ of railways. There are 30,000 Ger* 
ntan cdonista with their own schools and 


churches, and also many Italians. Pop. 
843,100. 

Espiritu Santo, largest is. of the New 
Hebrides iQ.v.), 75 m. by 45 m., heavily 
wooded and well wateicd. The highest 
point is Santo l^eak, 5520 ft. Tliere are a 
number of Brit, and Fr. settlers. Coco- 
nuts, cotton, cocoa, and maize are grown. 
Santo, as it i.s usually called, has a numer- 
ous native pop., but of late the death-rate 
ha.s been very great. Cannibalism Is still 
occasionally practised. 

Esplanade (from Lai. explanare, to 
level), in fortilication, the glacis of the 
couutersiuirp, or slopmg of the parapet of 
the covered way towards the country. 
Also the open space separating the citadel 
of a fortiess from the t,n. It is especially 
used of a level terrace, intended as a 
public promenade, sucli a.s the open walks 
along the ‘ front ’ at seaside places. 

Esprit, St., see Bayonne. 

Espronceda, Jos5 de (1810-42), Sp. poet 
and revolutionary politician. He was 
early imprisoned by the gov. for his radical 
view's (c. 1825), and banished shortly 
afterwai'ds. E. wTote the historic^ 
romance, Don Sancho ScUdana 6 el 
Castellano de Cudllar (1834). Returning 
to Madrid, ho took part in the revolution- 
ary contests (1835-36). Byron’s indu- 
ence in his writings is very marked. His 
host work was lyrical poetry, such as El 
Diablo-Mundo, El Estudiante de Sala- 
manca, El Verdvgo, A la Patria, Hymn to 
the Sun, and El Mendigo. His ambitious 
Doha Blanca de Borbon was not so suc- 
cessful. 

Esquimau, or Esquimault, seaport tn. 
of Vancouver Is., CJanada, important as a 
naval station on the I’aeilic. It ('outains a 
naval yard, dry dock, arsenal, and hospital. 
There are a salmon cannery and a ship- 
building yard and an extensive harboiur 
on the Juan de Fuca (i^^ait. J^ip. 7000. 

Esquimaux, see Es^mo. 

Esquire ((Jld Fr. esciiyer, from Lat. 
scutarius, shield-bearer), originally the 
attendant on a knight and liearcr of his 
shield or armour. He ranked below tlie 
knight bachelor, and his ofllee served as 
tbe apprentice-stage of knighthood. The 
title w'as one of function, not birth, and 
was not hereditary. It canio to bo a title 
of honour, implying a rank between that 
of knight and valet. According to Coke 
(2 Institutes, GS8), any one may be called 
E. (u.sually written Esq.) who has a legal 
right to call himself a ‘ gentleman,’ t,e. 
one w’ho lawfully bears a coat-of-arms. 
The title is widely iLsed now by courtesy 
for men of uil ranks, and indeed is so used 
without discrimination, that many prefer 
simply to be addressed as ’ Mr.’ Those 
legally entitled to boar it Include sons of 
peers or knights and theii' eldest sons, 
officers of the army and nayy, and mem- 
bers of the Bor. E. has ibllowed mach 
the same course as the worq * ^ntleman/ 
See also SqumE. See JohmSelden, Titles 
c/ Honour, 1672. { 

Esquiros, Henri Fnin^olt Alphoitss (c. 
1812-76), Ft. poet, p^ltloian, and 
historian. He wrote both poems and 
novels of a strong soolallitlc tendency, 
and was Unprisaned for hif4 L*6mngUe au 
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peuple (1840). E. went to Holland and 
then to England, sending studies to the 
Revue des deux Mcmdes, afterwards known 
as UAngleterre et la vie anglaise (1850-70). 
Other works are : Lee HironMles (1834), 
CJAirlotte Corday (a novel, 1840), Songs of a 
Prisoner (1841), Lxs Vierges irmrtyres^ lea 
Vierges folleSt les Viegcs sages (1841-42), 
Histoire des Montagnards (1817), La 
Morale univeraelle (1850), VEmlle du 
XIX* SideUmiO). 

^sad Pasha (c. 1875-1920), Albanian 
chieftain who, during the Balkan War 
(1912-13), defended Wciituri against the 
couibined Montenegrin and Serb forces, 
and who, at the conclusion of that siego, 
proclaimed himself prince of an autono- 
mous Albania owning the suzerainty ot 
Turkey. The family of Essad, the '^I’op- 
tanis, came from Tirana, n(;ar DiirAzzo, 
and was of considerable wealth and power 
— Essad’s broLlicr, Gani, being the special 
friend of, and executioner to, the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid. (Irani, losing tlie sultan’s 
high favour, wius done to death — a deed 
which made Essad the sworn foe <»f the 
Hamidcan regime. He joined the Young 
Turk revolution in 1908, and from then 
till 1912 represented Dun'izzo in the Turk- 
ish parliament. His support of the 
YVmng Turks was of a ver}'^ qiiahlieil 
nature, and he oven, tried to negotiate a 
Brit, protector'itt’. V/ben Prince Wil- 
helm of Wied became Mpret in March 
1914, E. bee-iiine his minister of war and 
of the interior ; but was exiled for dis- 
aO'ectioii — returning to become I^esidenl 
of the Albanian l^rovisional Gov. Oct. 5, 
X914 : which he accomplished by terrify- 
ing tlie senate. When enemy forces drove 
him from Albania, ho iH^tireu to Salonika. 
He afterwards presided over the Albanian 
delegation in l^ans. At the close of the 
war he managed to oveithrow the Italian- 
ised gov. estab. nt Durfizzo. He Wfis 
murdered in a Paris street, June 13, 1920, 
by an Albanian named Aveni ilustum. 

Essay (Fr. essaiy attempt). What is 
now genenilly understood by an FI. is a 
lltoi'ary composition of moderate lengtli 
on any given subject other than purely 
scientillc. It sJiouUl treat of life in 

J :encral, and not of any specialised snb- 
ect. It origiTiiilly implied a want ef 
Hnish, and Dr. Johnson defined it as ‘ an 
irregular, undigested piece,’ An 10. i'^ 
strictly rather a series of personal <'<nii- 
monts than a tin is hod aiT?ument or < tui- 
elusive examination of any matter. As a 
separate form of Eng. literature, it date-' 
from th€‘ close of the sixteenth oentnrv. 
The name appears to have become eoni- 
mon on the pub. of Montaigne’s L'ssats 
(1580). The first great name coimecteil 
with the hist, of tlie Eugllsli E, is that of 
Bacon (1561-1020). Abraham CowU-y 
may, however, perhaps be more truly n*- 
gorded as the father of Eng. E. His E. 
Of Myself may be taken as a typical ex- 
ample of what such compositions should 
be. Other essayists of the Meventeeutli 
century were Sir Thomas Browne, Sir 
WlUiam Temple, and Dryden, TIio 
eighteenth ooniury was the great aim of 
essay-writing. In 1711 Joseph Addison 
and lUohard Steele founded the Spectator, 


thus popularising the FI. as a form of 
literature in England. The Taller and 
the Guardian also contained numerous ox- 
amples of typical Es., mostly tlie work of 
Steele and Addison. F’iclding’s Es. ap- 
I»eared in the Covent Garden Journ/tl, 
1752, Dr. Johnson’s in the Rambler ^ 1750, 
the Adventurer^ 1752, and the Idler, 1 7.59. 
Other essayists of this period were Jona- 
than Swift and (Joldsmlth (in the Bee and 
the Citizen of the World), Such terms as 
review, memoir, or treatise, apply better 
to more exhaustive studies, such as 
Locke's Essay Corwerning Human Under- 
standing, or Burke’s Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, while the journalistic 
‘ article ’ may be used for slighter sketche.s 
than those entiiied to be called Es. Names 
of the earlier period which deserve men- 
tion as writers of works closely approach- 
ing the Fh in style are those of Sir '’J’homas 
More, Sir Philip Sidney, Robert Burton, 
Sir Tliomas Overbury, Bernard Marnlc- 
x'ille, Laurence Sterne, Daniel Defoc. A 



ii.vzLrn 

One of the great rbsa\ li-ts ol the 
uinetconth c( Laur\ 


great revival of the E. took place early in 
the nineteenth cent iii\\ , and with this 
inovcmeut Charles Lamb's luiine is always 
closiily connected. His Essays of Elia 
appeared in 1823, the Last Essays of Elia 
in 1 .S33. Other essayist s ot note of the nine- 
teeiitii century are Ha/Jitt., Leigh Hunt. 
Carlyle, Macaulay, I'lutckeray, Bagehot, 
Pater, and 11. L. Stoxcnson. De Quincey, 
Southey, and SlieUej also belong to the 
nineteenth century. The E. In modem 
times has not been quite so popular. Men 
arc loss often essayist" first and foremast, 
but poets, historian^, or novelists, who 
write Es. occasionally in leisure hours, and 
who have Uttlo or no interest in the didac- 
ticism which was HO marked in, and indeed 
formed such an integral part of, the Es. of 
their predeoeiiisors. Some of the clxief 
names arc Augu»tiue Birrell, A. O. Benson, 
E. V. Lucas, Andrew Lang, G. K. Chestes- 
ton, Austin Dobson, George Saintsbury, 
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Max Beerbohm, HJlairo Belloc, A. O. 
Gardiner, Robert Lynd, Harold NJcolson. 
Popo alone in tho eighteenth century con- 
ceived an E. in heroic verae. Hia Ea. On 
Criticism and On Man are really treatiaos, 
but tho Moral Essays^ if In prose, might 
have appeared in the Spectator. Apart 
from this all Es. are understood to be 
prose writings. In America the chief 
essayists include W. Irving, R. W. 
Emerson, N. Hawthorne, and J. R. Lowell, 
In Germany, Lessing, Sohlegel, and Her- 
mann Grimm are among the best. Tlic E. 
took Arm root in I^nnoe at a compara- 
tively late period, the chief representatives 
being Montaigne, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Lamartine, Coasin, Michelet, Sainto- 
Beuve, Gautier, Anatolo France, and E. 
Fagnet. See A. Chalmers, British Essay- 
ists ^ 1817 : n. Walker, The Enylish Essay 
and Essayists, liUo ; E. Rhys, Modem 
Enalish Essays, 1870-1920, 1922: J. H. 
Priestley, Essayists, I*ast and Present, 
192o ; M. G. Segar, Essays from Eighteenth 
Century Periodicals 1947. 

Essays and Reviews. In 1860 a re- 
markable vol. was pub. under this title. 
All the contributors, excepting one, were 
clergymen of tho Church of England, and 
the book was severely censured for hetero- 
dox views by nearly all the bishops and 
formally condemned by convocation in 
1861. Bishop Thomson (afterwards arcli- 
bLshop of York) and Bishop Wilberforco 
replied to the Essays and Beinews in their 
works Aids to Faith (1861), and Replies 
to Essays and Reviews (1862). The vol. 
contained tho following seven papers : 
(1) ‘The Education of the World ’ ; (2) 
‘ Bunsen’s Biblical Researches ’ ; * On 

tho Study of the Evidences of Christian- 
ity ’ ; (4) ‘ The National Church * i (5) 
‘ The Mosaic Cosmogony ’ ; (6) ‘ Tenden- 
cies of Religion'^' Thought in England ’ ; 
(7) ‘ The Interpretation of IScriptnre.’ 

Esschen, tn.in Belgium, 18 m. N, of Ant- 
werp, near tho Dutch border. Pop. 8,700, 
engaged in agriculture and manuf . of sugar, 
wax, and tobacco. , 

Esseg, see Eszkk'. 

Essen, Hans Hendrik von. Count (17.'>.5— 
1824), Swedish field -marshal and states- 
man. Ho w.is a favourite of Gustaviis 
III., fighting under him (1788-90). He 
warned the king against his assassination, 
but was unable to prevent it (1792). E. 
was governor of .Stockholm (1796), be- 
coming grand eipicrry in 1800. Charles 
III. made him councillor of state, with 
the title Count, and sent him as ambas. 
to Paris, where he negotiated peace (1810). 
iSeeh. A. Thiers, Ilistnire del' Empire, 187,‘J. 

Essen, old tn. a fow miles to the N. of 
tho Ruhr, in the centre of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Coal Measures, Germany, 
which are among the most prolific in the 
world. Its famous Krupp works (before 


the Second World War) were the largest 
steel works in Europe * they also manuf. 
locomotives, goods-trucks, electric cranes, 
machinery, cash registers, cinemato- 
graphic apparatUB, surgical instruments, 
etc., but no war material until the advent 


of the Nazi rearmament policy, when 
they soon restored their great armament 
industry. Besides these works there were 


numerous machine-shops. foundries, 
chemical factories, and coal mines. Tho 
Mtinsterklrche, seriously damaged In the 
Second W orld War, one of the most anct. 
churches in Germany, the W. choir, with 
its tower, dating from tlie tenth centifry. 
Tho Protost;int Marktklrcho, now practi- 
cally destroyed, was probably completed 
in 1066. E. had 34 80 iuhabs. in 1803 and 
666,700 in 1940. As a railway and com- 
munications centre of great importance 
to the Gers. E. was the target of deadly 
raids, one of tho heavlost being on July 
25, J943, when 2000 tons of bombs were 
dropped by the R.A.F., photographic inter- 
pretation showing that the ilamago to 
Krupp’.s works was greater than all that 
wrouglit in tho previous raids of that 
year, 110 buildings being liit and tho 
Diesel engine works being totally de- 
stroyed by tiro. It was equally important 
an objective as tho homo Kriipp’s 
armament worlcs. Tho heaviest air raid 
on E. was that of March 11, 1915, when 
tho Allied armies were advancing into 
Germany. Gen. Eisenhower states tliat 
on that day a record was estab. for tho 
load of bombs dropped on a single target 
in one raid when 1079 heavy bombers of 
tho R.A.F. rained some 5000 tons on tho 
E. rail centre (though the rcciorrl was sur- 
passed on the 12tli when 1108 heavies 
dropped 5487 tons on Dortmund). These 
attacks were energetically 8Upi>ortcd by 
fighters and fighter-bombers of tho R.A.F. 
Second Tactical Air Force and tho IJ.S. 
Tactical Air Command. The resulting 
chaos was siicli as to prove far beyond tho 
powers of tho Reiclisbahn repair organisa- 
tion to remedy, cle^futo it-, immense 
efforts to keep the lines open (hoe Report 
by the Huprcnie Commander to the Corn" 
hined Chiefs of Staff on the Operations in 
Fjurope of the Allied Expeditionnry Force, 
H.M.S.O. 1916). Tjjip combined effect of 
all these attacks was that the vast a.rras 
factories, marslialling yards, railways and 
inland docks wore out of action or actually 
obliterated. After tho Amer. armies had 
encircled the Ruhr (April I, 1915) tho fall 
of E. soon followed (April 6). See IC. 
Ribbcck. Ocschichte der Stadt Essen, 1915 ; 

H. Spetlmiann (cd.) Essen die Stadt, 
1938. See also Rufik and Wkstkrn' 
Front in Skvond Worlo War. 

Essence (Lat. essentia, from esse, to be) : 

I. In plulosophy, the ecpii valent of Gk. 
oixjia, ainl was originally nst‘d m Iho sanio 
sense as ‘ substfuico.' J-.ater ‘ substanoo ' 
came to bo used for the undetermined 
substratum of a tiling, E. for tho qualities 
expresse*! in tho definition of a tiling. 
Locke neatly defines it by saying : ' Es- 
sence may be taken for the very being of a 
tiling, whereby it is what, it is.' ‘2. In 
pharmacy, Ks. are solutions of essential 
oils in alcohol, and are callable of being 
prepared m two ways : (1) By adding re- 
fined spirit to tho odoriferous parts of 

B ' i or to tho essential oils, and dis- 
. (2) By adding the essential oil 

to the refined spirit and Mtatlng till a 
uniform mixturo is obtainm. Thus E. of 
lemons Is merely a solntiofi of volatile oil 
in rectified spirit. The term E., however, 
has received a more comprehensive 
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significance and is applied to a liquid i 45 m. N. of the Equator. It is a riv. of 
possessinpr the properties of the substance many rapids, and therefore very difficult 


or wnicn it proiosses to be the E. Quin- 
iessenee (Lat. quinta essentia, hfth E.), the 
pure E. of anything, a solution of an 
oasentittl oil in alcohol. The name applies 
to the purest essence obtained after five 
distillations, and vvius originally used to 
denote ether. 

Essendon, tn. of Victoria, Australia, 
situated In Bourke co., on tJie Moonee 
Ponds, at a distance of 5 in. from Mel- 
bourne. Pop. iJ0,000. 

Essenes, .Jewish religious brotherhood of 
the time of Christ. Tliough it played a 
somewhat Important part in the hist, of 
.Teriisalem, very little is accurately known 
about the E. The Horn, historian, Pliny, 
the Jewish Josephus, aud Philo the 
Alexandrian are the authorities who speak 
of them from personal knowledge. They 
are nowhere mentioned either in the Bible 
or in the Talmud, though it has been com- 
monly hold that the Nazirirn referred to 
Jn the Talmud are the E. under another 
name. On the one hand, tlie E. were 
highly-developed I’harisees, laying ex- 
ceedingly great stress on the maintenance 
of ceremonial purity. Oereniouial wash- 
ings formed an important part of their 
practice, aud white garments were worn. 
Their food was spe^’iaily prepared by the 
priests, aud tlu cujOij>on meal w^is eaten 
with great solemnity. Asceticism was 
the keynote of their system ; cry form 
of sensual ciijoynieiit was liehl to be 
sinful. Marriage and intercourse with 
women were entirely forbidden. The E. 
wore communists, mostly engaged in 
agriculture. The proceeds of all labour 
went into the common purse, from which 
all expenses were paid. Eiitranco to the 
order could lie obtained only i>y a three 
yeai-s’ novitiate. Tlio E. objected to 
animal slaughter, and this fact prevented 
many of them from joining in the temple 
service. iMoroover, it Is said tliat they 
engaged in sun-worship. The sect came 
to an end in the second century a.d. 
Owing to resemblances to the E. in lile 
and teaching, John the Baptist has been 
regarded as one of them, but tJiere are 
important facts against this theory. The 
E. represented .ludalsui in its purest 
essence, and in the spirit of their 
teaching came nearer Christianity th;\n 
did any other contemporaneous sect. See 
J. Llghtfoot, Epistles to Colossians and to 
Philemon, 1S70 and G. Moore, The Brook 
Kcrith, 11) Hi. 

Essential Oils, oils which possess tlic 
odours lu a com entrated form of the 
plants or vegetable substances from which 
they are obtained. I'hcse oils are gener- 
ally contained in a special gland or coll 
within the plant. The E. O. are generallv 
Insoluble in water, but they dissolve freely 
in alcohol, other, or fatty oils. ' They con- 
tain a large proiiortlon of carbon which 
causes them to ignite easily, but as a rule 
they leave no iierrnanent grease spot. 

’ They possess an aromatic smell, a hot 
burning taste, and can be distilled un- 
changed. 

E^sequibo, riv. of Brit. Guiana, which 
bos its source in the Acarai Mts., about 


to navigate. Iho most noted falls of the 
E. itself arc the Arctaka cataracts. There 
are sev. tribs., the (hiyuni with the 
Mazaruni, the Rnpummi, and the I'otaro. 
After flowing for a distance of 620 m. the 
E. enters the Atlantic, and at its mouth it 
measures a width of 20 m. Among the 
natural wonders of the Essequibo R. 
region are the Kaieteur Halls (the old man’s 
fall) on the Poraro R. These have a clear 
drop of 741 ft., or nearly five times the 
height of Niagara Falls. Owing to the 
difficulty of tlie journey, few people from 
other ] tarts of the world have vdsited this 
spot, and its remoteness and seclusion 
greatly enhance its impressiveness. The 
I'otaro R. here has a width of 400 ft. and 
a depth of 3.) ft., plunging down a valley 
of nearly 800 ft., whence it flows away 
amid ravines of thickly wooded sand.stone 
cliffs on a winding course, broken in 
places by tails and rainds, which have to 
be <’ircnm vented by portages, until 
eventual] V it reaches the Essequibo. The 
diat. round the falls lias now’ been pro- 
rlaimed by the gov of Brit, Guiana as the 
Kaieteur National l*ark, and steps have 
I been taken to prevent destruction of birds 
aud animals. The altitude of the setting 
is from 1200 to 2000 ft. and hopes are 
entertniiHMi of making it a health lesort 
for Brit. (Jniana. Tin* riv. gives its name 
to one of the three counties into which 
Hrit. Guiana is divi«led. {Sec Burrisii 
(ivi\XA.) Tlie central colony of Dcmer- 
ara was an offshoot from K-v^cquibo, and 
was (‘.stab, in 161.). 

Essex tA.-S East-Sca.xc), maritime co., 

S. E. England, bounded bv Uanihridge and 
Suffolk on the N., E. by the N. Sea, S. by 
the R. TJiames, W. by Ijondon. Midcllesex, 
and Hertfordshire. The surface is flat 
and marshy near the coast, but richly 
wooded in the centre and N. Among 
the chief rivs. are the ’Ihamc.s, Stour, Lee, 
Colne, Crouch, and Black water. Farming 
is good, aud splendid wheat-crops flourish 
HI K. Cereals, teazels, saffron ; hops are 
largely grown and livestock raised. Tlie 
mannfs., include silk, lace, and straw - 
plaits. There is a gov. pow’der-faotory at 
Waltham A))bcy. Oy.ster-lls hones aud 
breweries are imiiortant. ’riie 'rilbury 
and Victoria and Albert Docks of the Port 

, of London are on E. coa'^t. llarwdch is 
i the port tor contiiientnl traffic, and the 
cap. is Chelmsford. J’oj). 1,314,000. See 

T. Wright, Jfistoru atid 'Topography of 

Essex, 1831 : Vieiorm County Jlistory, 
Essex, H)03“7 ; A. C. Kelway’s od. of 
Memorials of Old Essejr, 1908 ; I^. 

Kcanoy, Essex, 192.S ; H. W. Tompkins, 
Companion info Essex ; Clifford Bax, 
Highways and Byways ui Essejr, 1939 ; A. 
Mee, Essex, 1942 ; W. Addison, Essex 
Heyday, 1949. 

Essex, Earl of. This title was conferred 
in 1572 on Walter Deveroux, the scion of 
an old Herefordshire house, but was 
originally borne to’’ Devoreux's ancestois 
(the Mandevin^kP, Bohuus. Bouchiors), and 
by Thomas Cromwell. In 1139, King 
Stephen created Geoffrey Mandeville eiiid 
of Essex, and the family of Bohitn was the 
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next to bear the title, but on the death of i Essex. Robert Devereux, second Earl of 


Humphrey Bohun .1373, the peera^re seems 
to have reverted to the crown. In 1461 
Edward IV. created Henry J3ouchier earl 
of Essex, but on the death of his successor, 
the earldom became extinct, and in 1540 
It descended upon the Cromwell family In 
the person of Thomas Cromwell (q'.i?.). 
The family of Parr obtained tho earldom 
after tho execution of Cromwell, but 
forfeited It in 1553. Tims the title was 
borne by six ditforent families in En^. 
hist. Two members of tho Devoroux 
family had tiie honour conferred upon 
them, viz. Robert (q.c.), earl marshal of 
England and one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourites ; and Robert Dovereiix (< 7 .r.), 
commander-in-chief of the pari, forces in 
the Civil war. Tho earldom expired in 1646 
at his death, but Charles II. conferred the 
title on tho Capel family in 1661 (see 
Capel, Arthur), and tho present earl is a 
representative of this family. 

Essex, James (c. 1723-84), Eng. archi- 
tect, son of a carpenter, b. at Cambridge ; 
he was educated there at King’s College. 
He showed great skill in Gothic architec- 
ture, and restored and altered many 
publlo buildings. These include King’s 
College Chapel ; Ely and Lincoln Cathe- 
drals. He also designed tho Ramsden 
building at St. Catherine's College <1757), 
the stone bridge at Trinity College G766), 
and the Sidney Sussex College Chapel 
(1784). 

Essex Regiment, formerly tho 44th and 
56th regiments, wlilch were linked in 1881 
to form the present regiment. The 41th 
was raised In 17 1 1. Served in N. America 
under Gen. Braddock, arul remained in 
Canada until 1 7 65. Returned to America 
1775 and served against the Fr. also m 
West Indies. Fought under Abercromby 
in Egypt in 1801. Joined Wellington’s 
army in Peninsula in 1811 ; and captured 
a Fr. ’ Eaglo ’ at Salamanca ; fought at 
Waterloo; thence in Burma and Afghanis- 
tan, Crimean and (Jbina campaigns. Tho 
56th was raised in 17c^5, served at Havana 
in 1762, and was in the defence of Gibral- 
tar, 1779-83. Served again in W Indies ; 
then went to India (1805). Served in 
Crimea and then in Egyjit. l ought in S. 
African campaign, 1890-1002. Raised 
thirty -one battalions during First World 
War and served in France, Flanders, 
GallipoJl, Egypt, Palestine. As a unit 
of tho famoiLs 4th Indian Div. tho regi- 
ment played their part at Suli Barruni in 
the first groat victory won by the Brit. 
Army in the Second World W ar, and later 
they took part in the cajitnre of Gen. von 
.^Ixnim and his forces in N, Tunisia (1943). 
In the battle of Normandy (1944) the 
2nd Essex were part of the 4,5th Ter- 
ritorial Div. and fought in tlio battles for 
Venlo. The regiment also fought on the 
It. front. This is one of the few regiments 
which bears an * Eagle ’ on its colours, 
which commemorates that captured at 
Salamanca. At.Oxford Point. Bermuda, 
there is a fmamt monurneut of took, 
bayonets, and iron hoops erected by tbe 
men of the 56th Regiment (2nd Battalion, 
E. R.)* who wore Isolated there during an 
outbre^ of yellow fevei* many years a^o. 


(1567-1601), Eng. nobleman and favourite 
of Elizabeth, son of Walter (d. 1576). He 
was educated at Cambridge, and accom- 
panied Leicester’s expedition to Holland 
in 1585. E. became master of the horse 
( 1587) and took part in Drake’s expedition 
to Portugal (1589). In 1591 he com- 
manded an expedition to Normandy, and 
the land-forces at Cad iz in 1596. He mar- 
ried Sidney’s widow in 1590, became Privy 
GomiclUor, 1503 ; earl marshal of Eng- 
land, 1597 ; and chancellor of Cambridge 
Univ., 1598. E. was also commander on 
* tho islands voyage,’ an expedition to the 
Azores. In 1599 he was appointed lord- 
deputy of Ireland, but fell into disgrace 
for the failure of his operations against the 
Irish rebels (see note on Shakespeare’s 
Henry F., prol. to Act. v.). He tried to 
force a hearing from the queen, and failing 
in that, formed a plot to compel her to dis- 
miss his enemies from power. For this 
ho was accused of treason and executed. 
Bacon being his tirosecutor. Elizabeth 
was said to have been inconsolable for his 
loss. See Earl of Clarendon, The Char- 
acters of Robert, Earl of Essex, and Gex^rye, 
Duke of Buckinoham, 1700 : D. Hiimo, 
History of Englaml, 1789 ; The Devereux 
papers vfith H. Broughton's Memoirs 
(1575-1601) ed. by H. Malden, 1923 ; 
G. B. Harrison, The Life and Death of 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 1937. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, tliird Earl of 
(c. 1591-1616), Eng. general, son of Robert 
(oxeentod In 1001), h. in London. James 
I. restored to him his fatlier’s rank and 
titles G 60 1 ). Ho was a epm pan ion of tho 
Prince of W’dles (later ([Jharios 1.), but by 
1626 luid joined tlie pari, party. E. was 
lieutenant-general in the army sent 
against the Scottish Covenanters (1639). 
He refused to accoiiipariy Cliarles In his 
flight from London.’^.iid becaTiio loader of 
tho Presbyterian party. In 1642 ho com- 
manded tlio parliamentarian army, and 
fought at Edgehlll ; captured Reading, 
and relieved Gloucester (1613). E. won 
tho first battle of Newbury In 1613. His 
invasion of Cornwall (16U) proved im- 
succe^ssful, ami his army capitulated at 
Lostwithiel. E. resigned his commission 
(1615) on the passing of the ‘ Self-denying 
Ordinance.' Ho was the last of his 
family to bear tho title. See R. C^odrington, 
Life of Robert, Earl of Essex, 1646 ; Sir 
E. Cust, Lives of the iVarriors of the Civil 
IVars of France and England, 1867. 

Essex, Walter Devereux, first Earl o 
(c. 1541-76), Eng. nobleman and states- 
man, son of Sir Kieliard Devereux. In 
1569 he raised troops bo suppress the 
N. rebellion under the eaifls of Westmor- 
land and Northumborlltnd, and was 
created earl of E. in 1572^or this servioo. 
A favourite of Elizabeth,' he was sent as 
oominander (1573) to coiKluer the Ulster 
rebels. His attempts ti> subdue and 
colonise Ulster were not yery successful. 
£. resigned bis command In 1575, but 
returned as earl marshal of Ireland, and 
died at Dublin. See D. Uumo, History 
of England, 1789 ; W. Devereux, Lives of 
the Earls of Essex, 1853. 
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Essington Port, bay of N. Australia on 
the N. side of Coburpr peninsula. The 
shores of the bay are low and destitute of 
voROtation. The climate La unliealthy. 
On t ))0 W. side, 17 m. irom its entrance, 
the Brit, settlement of Victoria was 
founded in 1839. It was abandoned in 
consequence of its insalubrity in the vear 
184j. 

Esslingen, anct. tn. of Wiirtternberg, 
Germany, with 40, ^>(>0 inhabs., dominated 
by a castle. It has three churches of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and a 
line lute Gothic tn. hall of 1430, the 
Katherine hospital founded in the thir- 
teenth century, and the remains of the tn. 
walls. The industrial quarters are out- 
side the old tn., there arc machine, textile 
(especially gloves), leather toys and 
fm'nituro Industries. It is celebrated for 
its wines. Pop, 43,100. 

Essonnes, Fr. tn. In the dept, of Seine- 
et-Oise, on the Essonne, lialf a m. S.W. of 
Oorbeil. It has important paper mills. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Est, canal In the N.E. of Fi iince, starting 
from the Meuse near Civet, and traversing 
the valley of the Meuse to P(»rt-«ur- 
BaOne. It includes canalised poruoiw of 
the lls. Meuse and Moselle. The total 
length is 285 m. 

Established Cbiir b see Englwd, 
Church of ; feooTj.A.so, Ciumcu or ; 
State CiiTrrw’ji. 

Estaing, Charles Hector Th^odat, Comte 
d* U 729-04), Fr. admiral, a native of 
Auvergne. In 1778 ho went to help the 
U.S.A. against Britain, and in the follow- 
ing year took St. Vincent and (irenada. 
At Hospital Hill Forts on a plateau 400 ft. 
high adjoining St. George’s, the Brit, 
under .Sir George (afterwards Loi*d) 
Macartney made a brilliant stand against 
the Fr. umler d’E. in July 1779. D’E’s 
force of 3000 only succeeded iu carrying 
the linens after losing 300 to a garrison 
which over the whole Island only num- 
bered 600. I )’K. however failed to capture 
St. Lucia and was beaten off by a strong 
force landed on the is. through the advice 
of Rodney (1778). D’E. was, however, 
wounded in a .subsequent engagement, 
and returned to Frantx), where he was 
eventually put to death for supporting 
Mario Antoinette. See B. Edw^ards, 
T?ie History, Civil and Commercial, of ific 
BHtish Colonics in the West Indies, 
1793. 

Estaires, Fr. tn. in Nord, on the Lys. 
12 m. W. of Lille. In the First World 
War, captured by the Gera. In their final 
effort of 1918 on April 10 ; two days later 
Oen. llalg issued liis fateful Order of the 
Day containing the sentence * every uosl- 
tiOQ must be held to the last man ; there 
must be no retirement, ’ Pop. 4500. 

^tanoia. to. of Brazil, 25 in. S.W. of 
Sendpe on the Plauky. It exports cotton 
a^^bacoo. Pop. 12,000, 

&tate. An E. signifies that title or 
interest which a person has in lands, tene- 
ments. hereditaments, or other property. 
It is either real E., which comprises free- 
hold lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
and copyhold lands : or personal E., 


which comprises all other kinds of prop- 
erty or rights in or over property, includ- 
ing leasehold interests in lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments (see also Entail, 

Fee Simple, and Fee Tail). This is the 
modern legal connotation of the term, and 
it signifies not the subject of ownership 
itself, but the proprietary interest sub- 
sisting in it. Es. arc either in possession 
or in expectancy. Es. in expectancy are 
divided into Es. in remainder or reversion 
(see Contingent Remainder, llEVERfiiov 
(in law) ). An E. In reversion arises either 
expressly, or by mere implication of law, 
as where a tenant in fee simple grants a 
life E. to another, and thereby irnpliedlv 
reserves to himself the E. ownership m 
reversion. Es. may be enjoyed by one 
lierson only, or by more than one either 
severally (see Common, Tenanxy in) or 
jointly. Es. are also either legal or 
equitable. A legal E. subsists in the 
'owner wiien ho is in actual possession, and 
is also cither entitled to the beneficial 
interest himself or bolds in trust for some 
other person . A mortgagee by deed is the 
legal owner of laud, the subjcict of the 
mortgage, but liolds the residue of prf>- 
eceds, where a sale tukes iilaco for the 
realisation of his debt, in trust for the 
mortgager, or equituble owner. An 
ecpiitable E. subsists in a person wdio. 
iliough not the actual and legal owner, is 
entitled to the beneficial interest of the 
property of whic-h some other person is in 
po.sscssion as legal owner. Es. in popular 
language have come by a process of 
metonymy or extension to mean the 
actual lands and premises of a landowner 
of some territorial pretensions. The 
word w’as also used formerly as a synonym 
for status, or a man’s condition in life. It 
IS still used with e somewhat similar 
connotation in respect of the hierarchy of 
political classes, which in Great Britain 
are the throe Es. of Lords >5piritual, Lords 
Temporal, and Commons. See Estates 
OF the Realm. 

Estate Duties, name given in the U.K. 
to the duties paid on tlie estates of de- 
ceased persons. They date from 1894. 
Real property, hitherl-<» exempt from 
<‘harges of this kind, wa> made to pay at 
the same rate as personal property, and 
the duties were levied on a graduated 
scale. The legacy duty, which was Jn 
farce before 1894, was Roiuet.ines classed 
with the E. D. Gifts made within tlireo 
vears of death, unless part of the deceased’s 
normal expenditure, were charged with 
duty. Payment may be made in real or 
leasehold property ; also in tvar loan, 
which Is taken at Its nominal value. 
Interest on the duty ou personal property 
is cJiargod at the rate of 4 per cent, 
reckoned from the day of the death. On 
real fwtate this can bo paid by instalments, 
on wlUch interest is charged only after a 
year (see further tinder Death duties). 
Since 1949 legacy and sucoesslon duties 
have been consolidated into estate dutv, 
which was inorcased by the budget of that 
y^ in order to raise 4^20,000,000 more. 
The table, on p. 430. shows the present 
rates of estate duty and the rates proposed 
in 1049 
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Not capital value of total 
estate 

Rate per 
cent of 
duty 

Net capital value of total 
estate 

Rate per 
cent of 
duty 

Exceeding 

not e.vcceding 


Exceeding 

not exceeding 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 



2,000 

nil 

— 

2,000 ' 

nil 

2,000 

3,000 

1 

2,000 

3,000 

1 

3,000 

5,000 

2 

3,000 

.5,000 

2 

5,000 

7.500 

3 

5,000 

7,500 

3 

7,500 

10,000 

4 

7,500 

10,000 

4 

10,000 

12,500 

0 

10,000 

12,500 

0 

12,500 

15,000 

8 

12,500 

15,000 

8 

15,000 

20,000 . 

10 

15.000 

17,500 

10 

20,000 

25,000 

12 

17,500 

20,000 

12 

25,000 

30,000 

14 

20,000 

25,000 

l.'i 

30,000 

35.000 

16 

25,000 

30,000 

18 

35,000 

40,000 

18 

30,000 

35,000 

21 

40.000 

45,000 

20 

35,000 

40,000 

24 

45.000 

50,000 

22 

40.000 

45,000 

28 

50.000 

60,000 

24 

45,000 

50,000 

31 

00.000 

75,000 

27 , 

.50,000 

00,000 

35 

75,000 

100,000 

30 ' 

00,000 

75,000 

40 

100,000 

150,000 

35 

75,000 

100,000 

4.5 

150,000 

200,000 

40 

100,000 

150,000 : 

50 

200,000 

250,000 : 

45 

150,000 

200,000 i 

55 

250,000 

300,000 

50 

200,000 

300.000 I 

60 

300,000 

500,000 

55 

300,000 

500,000 

05 

500.000 

75(»,000 

60 

500,000 

750,001) ; 

70 

750,000 

1 .000,000 

05 

750,000 

1,000,000 

75 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

70 

1.000,000 


80 

2,000,000 


75 





The rates of tho legacy and 
duties, which it was proposed in the bud- 
get of 19 to bo abolish, arc as follows : 

Relationship of the Benertciary 

Husband or wife, child or lineal 
descendant of child, father or 
mother or any lineal ancestor . 2 

Brother or sistor, lineal dcacendant 
of brother or sister . . .10 

Any other beneficiary (excluiling 
oharities . . . .20 

Charities . . .10 

The net receipts from cstat<‘ duty between 
1940-1948 were as follows : 

Year Estate Legacy and 

ended Duty succession 

March 31 duty 

£ £ 

194G 108,559,893 9,708,029 

1947 135,925.929 11,483,710 

1948 150,022,912 12,552,344 

Estate Duty, see Dkatii DuTrr..^. 

Estate Tail, see Entail. 

Estates of the Realm moans the classes 
or orders of men invested with political 
rights In a nation or state. In Great 
Britan, for example, tho three E. of tho 
R. are the Lords Spiritual (or bishops), tho 
Lords Temporal (peers entitled to vote in 
the House of Lords), and the Commons. 
The sovereign and these three estates 
together form the corporation or body 
poiltio of tho kingdom. Tho Commons 
or third estate comprises not only tho 
members of any glyen House of Commons 
but the whole of the electorate, f.e. every 


one who has a voice in Parliament whether 
personally or by his elected representatives. 
Originally the phrase denoted tho nobles, 
tho clergy, and the commons, but the 
gro^vtli of parliament and tho coiiMoquenb 
elimination of the clergy as a separate 
political body gradually tended to stereo- 
type the phrase in biie above and narrower 
meaning. AnalogoiLS astates are, of 
course, to be found in most countric.s with 
an estab. polity. Tho term t^ourth Kstato 
of tho Realm lias often boon applied to 
tho public Press, on account of the 
enormou'^ ioniienco exerted by it in 
regard to public matters. 

E5tauni6, (Louis>Marie-) Edouard (1802- 
1942), Fr. novelist ; b. at Dijon ; son of a 
mining engineer. Educated at Jesuit 
Coll, of Djjou, and Lyo^e St. Louis ; old 
pupil of l5colo Polytechnique. After 
science-teaching in Paris, employed In 
engineering section of dept, of posts and 
telegruplis, became director of construc- 
tion, and finished as inspector-general of 
telegiapLs. He began novel-writing with 
Un Simple, (1891), followed in the same 
vear by lionne Dame. E- became cele- 
brated with L'Empreinte (1895) suggested 
by his Jesuit education; Other works 
include : TJEpavi^ (1902). La Vie SeerHe 
(1908), Lf.s Choaes Voient 11913). Solitudes 
(1917), L‘ Ascension de M. BaaUvre (1921), 
L* Appel de la Route (19235, UInfirmt a/ux 
Mains de LumUre : Le LdbyrinUhe (1924), 
Tels quHla furent (1927). ^ He was elected 
member of the Academy, 1924. See life by 
J. Charpentier, 1932. 

Estcourt (3833 ft. high), seat of magls- 
tmey for woenen co.. Natal, S. Africa^ 
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has largo bacon and choeso factories. Tlie 
climate is one of tlio finest in Natal and 
the scenery charming. Stock-breeding is 
carried on on a large scale. (WJiite) l\)p. 
1000 

Este, til. of Italy, in Lombardy. It 
gave name to a noble family, very promi- 
nent in It. hist., of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, from whom the present 
royal family of England is doaeended. 
The tn. has picturesque battlements and 
walls from the Venetian period. Pop. 
13,000. 

Este, House of, one of tlic most anct. 
and famous princely families of Italy, 
founded bv Oberto 11. (d. c. 1015), Mar- 
grave of Oasal Maggioro. To A/z/.n JI., 
his grandson, the Emperor Henry HI. 


divided into two branches, one of which 
died out in 1838. The tlireo existing 
branches Into which one of the original 
ones was divided are the fJsesznek, 
Altsohl, and Forchtenstein. Tim chief 
members of tlio family are: Pay I /F. 
(J 63.5-1 7 13), who became a 11 eld -marshal 
at the age of thirty, and was made a 
prince of the empire. Nicholas IV. (17 65- 
1833), a great promoter of art, and the 
man to whom Napoleon is said to have 
offered the throne of Italy. Paul 
Anthony 11786-1866), a diplomat, who 
was Austrian ambas. in London imtil 
1842, and in 1848 became minister for 
foreign affairs under Batthyani. Moritz 
H807-110) and Moritz (h. 1881) earned 
fame also as diplomats, and stat^men. 



TIIK TOMB OF BEATRICE D’ESTP: AND HER HUSBAND 
Although this lady lived only twenty-two \<ars (1475-07), she is one of the most 
celebrated ot ihe House of Este 


granted Este and other It. fiefs. Azzo 
was created Duke of Milan, and assumed 
the name of Este. His two sons Wclf 
(Guelph) IV, UTid Fulco I. founded re- 1 
spectively a Gcr. and an It. branch ol the I 
11. of E. The It. branch furnished tie* 
leaders of the (Juelphs in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth eciituries. The niah? It. 
lino became extinct on the death of 
Hercules III., 1803. The Kstciisi werv* 
mostly good and (*iilightonc(l rulers, ami 
founded the universities of Padua and 
Ferrara, tiec, (J. ('rawfurd, History nf 
ihe House of Kstc, 1081 ; A. (hscato, Slona 
dHCsU dalk Omnni ol 1SS9, 1890; L. 
Plauisolq, Die Kstcnschc Kunstsammlung, 
1919. 

Estella, tn. in the prov. of Navarra, 
Spain. It figured largely in the CarlLst 
wars of 1833. Pop. 6000. 

Estepa, tn. in the prov. of SovlUe, 
Spain, whIcJi figured in Rom. times under 
the name of Astapa. Pop. 8000. 

Estepona, seaport tn. In the prov. of 
MtiJaga, Spain. It produces large quanti- 
ties of fruit and vegetables. Pop. 10,000. 

Esterhazy de Galantha, the name of au 
anct. Hungarian family dating from the 
thirteenth centtiry, at which time it was 


Esters, Ethereal Salts, or Acidic Ethers, 

arc compounds formed by the replacing 
of the hydrogen in acids by alkyl groups ; 
they occupy the same position in organic 
I chemistry as the nictalllc salts d^ in in- 
organic. They are formed by the action 
of an acid or acid chloride on an alcohol, 
and are. as a rule, pleasant, fruity- 
.smelling liquids, non-miscible with water, 
which are hydrolysed on luating with 
alkalis, an alcohol tuid the salt of an acid 
being formed. The fats consist of the 
palmitic, .stearic, and oleie IL of glyc^^rln, 
and on boiling with soda, the sodium salt 
of the acid (soap) and glycm’in arc* formed. 
The process is known as ‘ saponification/ 
Many K. are used for liavouring purposes, 
e.g. amyl acetate (jargonelle pee.r), ethyl 
butyrate (pineapple), etc., the former also 
being used as a solvent for celluloid. 

Esther, Book of, tells how in tlie reign 
of the l*orslaii king Ahasuerus, Haman, 
the king’s minister, was at last bringing to 
a suocessful end his intrigues for the ex- 
termination of the Jews. But Ahasuerus 
had just married Esther, a Jewess, though 
her nationality is kept secret from her 
husband. She and her undo, Mordecai, 
make a counterplot, which is ultimately 
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sucoos8fiil. Mordecal is made minister 
and raised to ^eat honour ; Hainan Is 
hanged on the gallows, 50 cubits high* 
which he has prepared for Mordecai, and 
instead of the massacre of tho Jews, a 
massacre of the Persians takes place by 
royal edict. The book th(‘n tolls of the 
Institution of the feast of Ihirim to com- 
memorate this groat deliverance. AJiasue- 
rus is the Gk. Xerxes, and Mordecal Is 
represented as bcxjoining iniulster in the 
twelfth year of his reign, i.e. in 474 n.c. 
The date of composition, however, is the 
third or 6ecx)nd century n.r., and the 
historical setting is so imtrustwortliy that 
many critics regard it as outirclv the 
invention of the writer, a romance 
intended to further the observance of the 
feast of Piirim. The work was in much 
favour am ring the Jews, and later became 
incorporated Into the Christian canon of 
the O.T. Luther, in later years, did not 
scruple to express the small account in 
which he held the work. The tone is, 
indeed, violent and secular. It is note- 
worthy that the name of God docs not 
appear once, while the name of the Great 
King appeal's about two hundred times, 
iSVc commentaries by L. B. I'aton, 1908, 
and G. Smith, 1930: and J. Hoschander, 
T?ie Jlook of Esther in the Light of History, 
1923. 

Estimuie« family of Fr. printers, see 

STFjHHE^S. 

Eston, urb. dist., 4 m. S.E, of Middles- 
brough, with extensive blast furnaces, 
iron foundries, and steam sawing mills. 
The Cleveland iron-stone wjis first dis- 
covered here. Pop. 31,000. 

Estonia, Eestivabariik, Estland, or Eeai- ! 
Maa. The most N. Baltic prov. It was 
admitted to the U.S.S.R., Aug. 0, 1910. 
The is. of Dago, Ocsel, and other smaller 
is. in the Baltic, form part of the ter. 
During the thirteenth century was under 
the sway of Deninaik but iii 1340 was 
handed over to the Tcutouit' knights. In 
1561 it came under the rule of tiweden, 
and in 1781, by the,lrcatv of Nvst-adt, 
Russia became its ruler, until, on the out- 
break of the Soviet reMihitiou, it became 
a republic. It has jim area of about 
18,6t>0 sq. ra., and is hounded on the N. 
by the gulf of Finland, on tijc ri. by Latvia 
iq.v.), on the W. by the Baltic .Sea, and on 
the K. by Lake Peipus and tlie 11..S.F.S.H. 
iThe pop. (1939) was about 1,1.‘)0,000 per- 
sons, of whom about 90 per cent are Eston- 
ians and the remainder Uussiaris, with a 
small sprinkling of Gers. and others. The 
surface of the land is generally low and 
dat, and it i i subject to great extremes of 
temp. The chief industry is agriculture 
and dairy fanning, employing over half 
the workers, rye, oats, barley, ilax, and 
potatfies being the chief crops, and butter, 
bacon, and eggs the chief dairy form pro- 
ducts. The most important inanufs. are 
cotton, woollens, paper, nmtclies, and dis- 
tilling, and the Kreeriholm cotton mills 
near Narva are among the largest in 
Europe. Thenyls a univ. at Tartu (Uor- 
pat), founded in 1632 and enlarged in 1 802, 
and a technical imiv. at Tallinn (1936). 
The cap. city Tallinn (Heval), with a pop. 
(1938) 146,400, is an important Baltic 


port councctod by railway with Leningrad; 
other tns. are Tartu (60,000) ; Narva 
(25,000) ; and Parnu (21,000), on the gulf 
of Riga. 

A now' constitution carao into force in 

1938, replaci^ an ‘ authoritarian * regime 
under which E. had been ruled since 1934. 
All political parties w'ere abolished and 
the Diet replaced by * corporations * (see 
Corporative State). The only political 
organisation was then the ‘ popular 
front,* which was created by the gov, to 
support the new constitution. E.'s 
position, like that of the other Baltic 
States (see Bai.tio State.s) grew hazardous 
as the international situation deteriorated, 
it being obvious that they wore but pawns 
on Russo-Gcr. chessboard. In Oct. 1938 
E. introduced a neutrality law modelled 
on that of the Scandinavian states. This 
was followed in June 1939 by a uon- 
aggression pact with Germany fdmiil- 
taneously with that country’s pact with 
Latvia — pacts which at once moved 
Russia to ’ guarantee ’ Estonian indo- 
pendenoe — on offer which E. rejected. 
Trouble soon came when the Gers. in- 
vaded Poland, Russia charging E. with 
harbouring in their waters Polish sub- 
marines which, it was alleged, had 
attacked Russian steamers. The sequel 
was a pact of mutual assistance In which 
Russia was granted the right to estab. 
naval and air b«.scs on Estonian ter. 
Soviet troops tTO'ised the border and 
warships entered Tallinn harbour. Tlie 
Ger. reaction to this move was to ‘ repat- 
riate ’ the Ger. minority of some 16,000 
persons whoso ancestors had dwelt in E. 
for generations. In 1941 E. was occupied 
by Ger. forces, but early in 1944 the 
Russians were driving rapidly westward 
toward the Estonian border ; by mid- 
Sept. one section of Gen. Govorov’s forces 
struck the W. shore of Lake Peipus while 
another converged dtf Tallinn, which city 
fell to the Ihisslans on Sept. 22 «nd the 
subsequent fall of llaltiski and Parnu led 
to the evacuation of the country by Ger. 
troops. During the hrst year of Russian 
ocoupation (1910) nearly 6I,000 Estonians 
were killcil, arrested or deported to 
Siberia. Later under Ger. ocdipatlon 
came comjiulsory mobilizat ion, which was 
ileticd, and ruthless conseriiition for forced 
labour. Thousands were scut to concen- 
tration or slave labour camps. In the. 
aiitunin of 1944 the Baltic states’ tragedy 
nmched its climax with the seconrl 
Russian occupation. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of Balts fled to Germany, Poland, 
Gzechoslovakia and Austria and to-day a 
great many of these are to be found in the 

I Displa<;cd Persons’ ranir»H of W. Germany. 
Forced collectivisation oil farms has de- 
prived an essentially individual people of 
their inheritance. In ofl^rly 1948 there 
were seventy collective ffrms in E. now 
there are 300. See A. Pdllents, EsUmia, 
Poimlcdion, Cultural and*, Economic Life, 
1037 ; B. Newman, Balt^ Houndabout, 

1 939, and Baltic Backgro^, 1948 ; F. W. 
l>lek. The Baltic Nation^, 1945 ; J. H. 
Jackson, Esthonia, 1948.? See Eastern 
Front, or Russo-German Oamtaion in 
Second World War. 
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Estoppel, the legral term which is apTJlicd 
to anything which prevents a person from 
denying or confirming a fact on account 
of his own actions, three kinds of E. 

are: (1) Those of record, which prevent 
either of the parties from od'cring any 
statements contrary to the recorded 
judgment ; (2) E. by deed, which prevents 
a man from denying any statement made 
by him in a written deed ; (3) iC. in pais 
or by conduct, which includes such in- 
stamios as a tenant’s inabilitv to denv his 
landlord’s title, once the tenant is in 
possession. 

Estovers, term applied to the supplies 
of wood which a tenant iias the right to 
take for purposes of fuel or repair from 
the estate on which ho lives. 

Estrays, animals which are not wild but 
are found wandering witliout an owner 
in any puldic place or on some one else’s 
propei*ty. They become the temporary 
property of the lord of the manor if found 
witliiii the confines of a manor, or if in 
any other place, they become subioct to 
the Crown. Should they not be claimed 
within a. year and a day this proprietor- 
ship becomes permanent. 

Estreat, term in Eng. law applied to a 
true copy of some writing, particularly a 
fine or amercement entered in the records 
of a court of law. It is also applied to 
recognisances when coiidithms (if the 
latter are not kept. Under tlie^srj eiiriim- 
sturiees only are reongnlsaneos estreated, 
and the parties are considered iis debtors 
to tlie Crown. 

Estrees, Gabrielle d’ (1573-90), daughter 
of the Mar<iuis Antoine d’E., and mistress 
of Henry IV'. of France. Slie niarri('d 
Nicolas d'Arnerval, Heignour de Lian- 
court, but she left Idrri on account of her 
preferenetj for Henry, The latter, it is 
said, wished to divorce >Targuerit.(‘ de 
Valois and to marry Gabrielle, but her 
sudden <leatii prevented tlie carrying out 
of Ills xdans. 

Estrella. Serra da, mt. range of Portu- 
gal, strcteiiing from the S.W. to the N.E. 
for about 75 m. through the old prov. of 
lieirft. it is a gr.anitc! range, and eiil- 
minates in INIalhno, 0.310 tt. high. 

lEstremadura ; (1) Grigmallj n prov. <>f 
Portugal, now the dists. of Santarem, 
Leira, and Li.shon. The Tagus divides 
the dist. into two parts, the N. one being 
mountainous. The chief products air 
wheat and wine. The chief tns. are 
Lisbon and Setubal. Area about 0937 
sq. m. Pop. J, .379. 500. (2) Anet. dist. 

of S.W. Spain, now occupied by the two 
provs. of Hadajos and Caeeres. Anvi 
about 16,000 H(i. in. Agrieulturc is very 
little attended to. but tho people are 
engaged in breeding domestic animaU. 
There are also copper, silver, and lead 
mines- Pop. 1,2.38,600. 

Elstromoz, tn. in tho t>rov. of AlemtcM', 
Portugal, situated to tho N.E. of Evom. 
Pop. 6000. 

Estuary (Lat. iTstimrivm, from CMtuHf 
, the tide), an inlet of the sea at tho moutli 
of a riv. where tlie w^ater of the riv, and 
tlie sea meet, and the fresh and salt arc 
mingled. The riv. seeks an exit in the 
sea, and the tide flows in tow'ards the riv., 


so that some estuaries are subject to tidal 
waves of great force. 

Eszek or Esseg (Osjek), tn. of Yugo- 
slavia, situated on the R. Drave, about 
13 m. from Its junction with the Danube. 
It Is a trading centre and manufs. silk and 
flour. It is built on the site of the Rom. 
tn. of Mursia. Pop. 40,300. 

Etah : (1) Dist. of India, in the United 
Provinces. Area about 1740 sq. m. 
Pop. 828,000. (2) Eskimo settlement, 

situated on .Smith Sound, Greenland. 

Etampes, tn. in the dept, of .Seino-et- 
Oisc, France. It is interesting on account 
of its old ehurelies, in. -hall, and castle 
ruins. Pop. 10,400. 

Staples, watering-place and fishing port 
in the dept, of Pa s-de -Calais, France, 
situated near tlie mouth of the Canohe R., 
about 15 m. S. of Boulogne. Its anti- 
ciuitles bear testimony to its importanco 
in Horn, times, while in tho Middle Ages 
it was noteworthy. A treixty was signed 
here in 1492 between Henry VI. of 
England and Charles VIII. of France. 
E. w'as severely damaged In the First 
World War. Pop. 6800. 

Etaples, J. Lef^vre d‘, see Fabeh, 
Jacques. 

Etawah, cup. of the dist. of Etawah, 
United Provinces, India, situated on tho 
1. b. of the Jumna in a picturesque local- 
ity. This tn., which is au important 
trading centre, contains many fine streets, 
Hindu temples, and steps or ghats lead- 
ing dowm to the riv., affording fadlitics 
tor the pilgrim’s ablution. I’op. (tn.) 
42,000. 

Etching, tho art of engraving by eating 
into the metal with a mordant. The so- 
ealled ‘ Dutch hath ’ (hydrochloric acid 
and potassium chlorate), dilute nitric acid, 
or a solution of perehloride of iron is the 
Tiiordaiit commonly used. A thin layer 
composed of gums, w^axeg, and rt^ins is 
spread over the metal plate to form the 
‘ etching-ground.’ One method of apply- 
ing the ground is as follows. Tho gums, 
etc., are squeezed into a ball covcreil with 
silk. If the heated copper is brought into 
contact with the ball, tin' composition 
oozes through the silk, and as it molts, 
iiiav be spread over the plate with a silk 
pad or dabber. Usually the etc]o;r holds 
tho ground over a flame so as to blacken 
it with smoko. Tho object of this is to 
show up tho lines he open^. If he wants 
to transfer a design, all he need do is to 
cover a thin shwt of paper with chalk 
and then trace over tlie design on the 
paper, wlion it is laid upon the copper 
plate. When the drawing is indicated on 
the ground, tho plate is limnorsed in the 
acid bath, and the mordant ‘ bitea ’ into 
the lines, .\fter the most delicate strokes 
are suHiciently etched, the plate is taken 
out ami these strokes ore filled up with a 
stopping-out varnish, like Brunswick 
block. This process of immersion In the 
bath and atopping-^out the lighter nada- 
tions la continued until the acid has oitten 
in sufliolently to make the blankest lines. 
If be likes, tlie etcher can proceed in a 
different way. At first he uses his needle 
to open only tho darkest lines and then 
dips his plate into the mordant so as to 
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ffet these partly bitten. lie next draws 
in the parts which are to bo a shade 
lighter, and allows the acid to corrode 
these. This process is persisted in till ho 
conies to the liprhtest parts. It will be 
seen that the corrosion is in proportion to 
the depth of tone required. If a soft 
ound E. is required, that is one imitatinpr 
0 texture of a crayon drawing:, tallow is 
mixed with the E. grroimd and the desigm 
is firmly traced tlirough a sheet of paper, 
when the grain of the latter and the kiud 
of pencil used will leave their mark. 

Ilisioni . — Albrecht Diirer was a pioneer 
in this field and etched his ‘ The Cannon ' 
upon iron. Van Dyck (1390-1041), who 
was ‘ the solitary great etcher ’ of the 
Rubens school, depended for his splendid 
efifeets on the use of the open line and 
vigorous, dotted work, and aimed always 
at broad effects. Rembrandt (d. 1009). 
on the other hand, who is the perfect 
* painter-etcher,’ relied on close -hatching, 
and discovered how, by leaving ink on 
the Burfaeo of the copper, he could cope 
with the difficult task of reproducing tlie 
chiaroscuro of his paintings and ensure a 
rich and liquid surface tone. His etchings 
embrace portraits, landscapes, and reli- 
gious themes, ‘ Christ with the Sick around 
Him, Receiving little Ciiildren,’ being 
widely accepted as Ills masterpiece. f)ther 
and notable painter-etchers of Holland 
were, Adriaan van Ostaile (1(110-85), 
Paul Potter (1625-54), and Nicolas Her* 
chein (1683). In the eighteenth century 
the It. school of etching reached Its high- 
water mark in the delicate ‘ Capricci * of 
Giovanni Tiepolo (1693-1770), and the 
architectural designs of Piranesi (1720- 
1778). Aschool of satirical etching devel- 
oped in England. Hogarth (1697-1764) 
etched his own paintings, such as the 
‘ Rake’s Progress,’ whilst Thomas Row- 
landson (1750-1827) illustrated the .‘^tory 
of Dr. Syntax and the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and proved himself a brilliant caricatiU’Ist. 
George Crulkshank (1792-1878) may well 
be mentioned in connection with Row- 
landson, as he has won universal favour 
by his sympathetic intcrpret-ution of 
Dickon’s odd characters. Early in the 
nineteenth century (1807-19), appeared 
Turner’s lAber Studiorum, which contained 
some excellent plates of his own as w’cll 
as the etchings of a number of loss famous 
engravers. Francisco Goya (1746-1828) 
Is the finest .Sp. etcher ; his power to seize 
upon all hypocrisies and affectations is 
well exemplified in his ‘ Caprichos,’ whilst 
his ‘ Desostres de la Guerra,’ arc remark- 
able, If almost repulsive, expositions of 
the terrors of war.’ In the last cxjntiiry 
the work of Eugene Delacroix (1799- 
1863), and of A. Decamps (1803-1868), 
did much to revive the art, which In some 
respects seemed to have grown stagnant. 
Other notable Fr. etchers woe* A. Legros 
(1837-1911) and C. Meryon (1821-1868). 
But the greatest etcher of tiie day was 
probably the Amer. J. A. McNeill Whistler 
(1834-1903). whose charming and ox- 
oeptionally individualistic work is seen at 
Its beat in ‘ Battersea,’ and the * Venice 
set.* In recent years E. has been favoured 
greatly by prominent Bfit. artists such as 


Sip D. Y. Cameron, Frank Branprwyn, 
Walter Sickert and Sir Muirhead Bone. 
See also E.voTtAViNO ; Pjiotookavure ; 
PHOCF>'H Wo UK. 

Etching of Crystals is achieved arti- 
ficially by subjecting crystals to the action 
of such solvents as caustic alkalis or acids, 
although rock salt often becomes etched 
by a natural i^rocess. This salt, being 
deliquescent, b(*-co n los coated, after crystal- 
lisation, witli a layer of water. In course 
of time tiny tcm tangular depressions are 
formed all over the surface. When a 
crystal is Immersed iu some solvent ‘ etcli 
figures ’ arc formed. The crystallo- 
grapher frequently uses the etching marks 
to assist him in bis classification of a 
certain piece of crystal ; for they arc 
found to be closely related to its crystallo- 
graphic form. 

Eteocles, in Ok. mythology, was the 
son of (Edipus and Joctisto. He, \vith Ids 
brother Polynic-es, succeeded to the throne 
of Thebes on the flight of their father. 
They undertook to rule in turns, hut could 
not agree over this arrangement, which led 
to the flight of Polyniees to the coiu-t of 
Adrastus to obtain vengeance. The 
result of this a war known as the 
Sqvcn against Theiies. wdiich figures 
largely in Ok Jlteraturo. In this war E. 
and Polyniees met in combat and killed 
each other. This story is told in The 
Seven anninsi Thebes by JOschylus. *SVo 
also Epigoni. 

Eternal Punishment, see, IIri.l. 

Etesian Winds are those which are pre- 
valent, during suinmer, over the S. part 
of Europe. Their direction is N. across the 
Mediterranean Sea to N. Africa, and they 
seem to be caused bv (lie rising of the 
heated air over the Suhani and the coii- 
semient influx of cooler air to replace it. 

Etex, Antoine (1808-88), celebrated Fr. 
sculptor, arclnteot aii4 painter, b. in Paris. 
Studied sculpture under Dupaty and 
Pradier, painting nt the Ingres School, 
and later, .irehitecture under Duban. In 
1829 ho took the second prize for sculp- 
ture at the School of Fine Arts, with his 

* Hyacinthe mourant.’ He also won in 
the same period prizes for a painting of 
a nude bather sliown in the Lebrun 
(lallcry, and other awards. His chief 
work is that which ho was commissioned 
by the Fr. Gov. to do for the Arc do 
Triomphe and the colossal groups on the 
roar face of the Arc. These groups 
represent the Resistance of France to the 
coalition of 1814, and Paix, 1816, but 
though impressive, suffer to some extent 
by such clo«e. jiixtapositiori with ’ La 
Marscillais6,’ the mahterpicce of Rude, 
which is to bo seen on the opposite side. 
Other fine pieces of E. include a marble 
figure, ‘ Olympia,’ inspired by Aristo and 
now at Trianon, and a marble group of 

* Hero and Loander,’ now in London. 
His work was, however, Criticised by G. 
Planch6, os lacking in simplicity, though 
revealing all the secrets of the art. Pubs, 
include Etude sxir la vie e$ lea ouvrages de 
J, Pradier (1859) ; Ulnstifvd et VAcad&mic 
dcs beauxaris (1860) : Lea Trois Tom- 
beaux de Oiricauli (1885) and a biography 
Les Souvenirs d*un Artiste, 1877-87. 
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Ethal, also called Cetyl Alcohol, for it 
seems to bo the hydroxide of a radit^al 
called cetyl. It is a solid, transparent, 
white crystalline mass, wliloh molts at 
about 50® C., and Is contained in sperma- 
cettf. 

Ethane (CtH*). a ^as composed of 
hydrojjren and carbon. Is contained in the 
gas which rises from the earth. It Is 
colourless, without smell, and will burn 
in air with a luminous though pale flaine, 
and is insoluble in water. E. is the secoml 
number of the parailln senes, tlio first 
being methane or marsh -gas (r/.r.). 

Etnelbald {d. 860), king of Wessex, 
second son of Ethelwulf. He rebelled 
against his father and took the kingdom, 
leaving him only Kent E. ruled 

Avell, putting Danes to flight. He mar- 
ried (858) Judith, his father's widow, and 
at the Instigation, it is said, of St. Swithun, 
he left her. 

Ethelbert (r. 552 -616), fourth king of 
Kent, succeeded his father Ermcrie in 
560. His marriage \%ith Bertha, daughter 
of Charlhert, king of the Franks, led In- 
directly to St. Augustine’s mission, and 
by him E. was converted to Christianity 
in 597, and he in his turn influenced 
thousands of his subjects to turn Christian. 
He destroyed pagan temples and built 
ch inches, and also estab. the first wTitten 
Saxon set of laws. Tin’s brought about 
a rebellion under Rocdwald wbieli v*aa 
successful. 

Ethelbert (d. 866), third son of Ethel- 
wulf. By his father’s will he was to have 
Kent 08 iinder-klng. On tho death of 
Kthelbald he took tho whole realm (860), 
contrary to his father’s uill, which had 
named vEthelred. 

Ethelbert, or Albert, Saint (d. 794), king 
of E. Anglia during tho Mercian suprem- 
acy under the rule of Ofla. OlTa’s wife 
was afraid that E. would marry their 
daughter Alfrlda, and possibly supplant 
her husband, so she prevailed upou OiTa 
to have E. put to death. 

Etheldreda, Saint (c. 630-c. 679), abhoss 
and founder of the rellgiou.s house of Ely. 
She was married twice, but preferred the 
religious life, and so withdrew from 
married life into a convent. She was also 
known by tho iiamo of St. Audrey, tlie 
origin of tho present word tawdry, origin- 
ally applied to u cheap kind of lace 
purchasable at St. Audrey’s Fair. 

Ethelfleda (d. c. 919), daughter of King 
Alfred, and the wife of tho earldormun of 
Mercia. She was successful in helping to 
subdue the Dunes, and on tho death of her 
husband (c. 912) nssuinod the rule over his* 
lands. She liad tho title ‘ Tho Lady of 
the Mercians.’ 

Etbelfrid, or Ethelfritb, king of North- 
umbria (d. 017), sou of yEtholric. Having 
succeeded in 593. he gained a victory over 
the Britons of tho N. at Daw.stone in 603. 
In 617, however, he was defeated and 
slain in a battle against Kiedvvald of E. 

• ^thelrad I. (d. 871), king of the W. 
Saxons. Ho was tho son of Ethelwulf and 
elder brother of AClfred. It was in bis 
reign that tho Danes first attempted to 
miike settlements in England. He con- 
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qnered thorn at Reading and Ashdown, 
and was conquered by thorn at Merton, 
where he was fatally wounded. 

Ethelred II. (968-1016), surnaraed * the 
Unready * (lacking in ‘ redo ’ or counsel). 
He succeeded his half-brother, Kadward 
the Martyr (978). At first ho tried to 
repulse the Norsemen by bribery, bnt 
finally he massacred tho Danes (1002) in 
time of peace In a brutal manner, which 
led Sveyn to gather a large force to avenge* 
the slaughter, when E. was conquered and 
obliged to fiee to Normandy, his father- 
in-law being the duke. He was recalled 
by hla former subjects in 1014, which was 
the year of the death of Sveyn. 

Ethelred^ St., see yElred. 

Ethelwold, St., bishop of Winchester 
(963-984), b. during the first quarter of 
the tenth centurv. He was the compan- 
ion and helper of St. Dunstan, and these 
two together, with the king’s authority, 
helped to reform the monasteries, re- 
placing tho canons by monies, and enforc- 
ing tho rule of celibacy. 

Ethelwulf, ruler of Wessex and Kent 
(d. 858), the son of Egbert. He succeeded 
to the throne in 839. and his reign was 
occupied with constant incursions of tho 
Danes, by whom )ie was defeated ar, 
Charmouth about 842, and over whom ho 
w’as successful a few years later at Ocklcy. 

Ether, in physics, see .^Ither. 

Ether waves (radio), a name sometimes 
given to the systems of moving electric 
and magnetic forces under which aro 
included the electro-magnetic radiators 
knowm as X-rays, heat, light and wireless 
wave.s. A single E.W. \» one complete 
cycle of change of .state in tho medium. 
See .^TlIKR. 

Ether, Ethyl Ether, or as it was formerly 
called, Sulphuric Ether (CalJDiO), is pre- 
pared by the so-called ’ continuous pro- 
cess,* by the action of sulphuric acid on 
ordinary alcohol ; 9 parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and 5 parts of alcohol aro 
heated to 140" C. in a retort, whereby 
ethyl hydrogen sulphate is formed dVjIl,. 
OH - 1 - H 0 SO 4 = C,n».HS04 ^ H,0). A 
slow stream of alcohol is then run in, 
which reacts with the ethyl hydrogen 
sulphate to form E. (GiHs.IIi:?0| + 
C,H,.OII (CaHDsO + H,S 04 . Tho 
sulphuric acid wliich is regenerated reacts 
with moro alcohol according to tho first 
equation, and so the process may bo 
regarded as ‘ continuous,’ at least, until 
the water formed dilutes the sulphuric acid 
to such an extent as to render it ineffec- 
tive, The crude E. which distils over is 
washed with caustic soda solution, tho 
top layer containing tho E. being dried 
over lime and redistilled. E. Is a colour- 
less, mobile and volatile liquid, with a 
peculiar smell, it is lighter than water 
(sp. gr. 0*72) and boils at 35® C. It Is 
somew'hat soluble in water, and readily 
dissolves fats, resins, and oils, for which 
purpose it is largely used In tho arts. E. 
is very inflammable, burning with a some- 
what luminous flame, and forming an ex- 
plosive mixture If Its vapour is mixeil 
with air. Chemically It Is stable and not 
readily reactive. Owing to its low boiling 
point (below blood heat) It vaporises so 
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rapidly In the air as to produce intense 
cold. Use is made of this in some freezing 
machines, and also in producing local 
aneesthesla by freezing. Medicinally it is 
also used as a heart stimulant, in small 
quantities ; and more generally as an 
anaesthetic when inhaled, for which pur- 
pose it is safer than chloroform, though 
accidents haye frequently occurred owing 
to its great inflammability. 

Etherege, Sir George (c. 1(135-91), 

dramatist, was a man in easy circum- 
stances, who wrote plays merely to amuse 
himself, in those hours that ho could 
snatch from the pleasant sauntcrings of a 
man about tu. He wrote throe comedies : 
The Comicfd Revenge, or Ixtre in a 2'itb 
(1664), She Would if She Could (1667), and 
The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter, 
(1676). These plays had wit, but their 
indecency was such as to bring upon them 
the censure of Steele, though in this 
respect they were no whit worse than those 
of many of his contemporaries. Shortly 
after the production of his last comedy he 
was kmghtcd, though why this honour 
was bestowed upon him has not trans- 
pired. He was sent as minister to The 
Hague by Charles IT., and by James II. 
in 168.5 to Ratisbon, w’hero his private 
conduct was disgraceful and his diplo- 
matic value nothing. His works were 
collected and ed. by A. W. Verity (1888). 
and H. F. B. Brett -Smith (1927 f.). See 
lives by V. Meindl. 1901 and F. S. 
McK^amie, 1931. 

Ethers, or Alkyl Oxides, class of com- 
pounds of which ordinary or Ethyl E. 
(g.r.) is the best known. They are 
related to the metallic oxides in the same 
way as the alcohols are to t he hydroxidcss. 
Their formulae may be represented by 
ROKS where R and R‘.are two hydro- 
carbon radicals. They are prepared by 
the action of the alkyl halides on .silver 
oxide, or of the alkyl hydrogen sulphate 
on the alcohol, and in other ways. 
Chemically the Es. ^rc neutral, inert 
bodL^ varying from volatile liquids to 
waxlike solids. The ti'irn E. is often 
applied to esters, which may be regarded 
as Es. In which one of the radicles is of 
an acidic character. 

Ethical Societies. At the end of the 
nineteenth century E. S. to promote the 
study and application of ethical principles 
without theological comimtrnent were 
formed, first, in America, and then else- 
where, mainly in Britain, Germany, and 
Austria. The headquarters of the Brit, 
societies is The Ethical Union, Incorpor- 
ated, 4a Inverness Place, London, W. 2. 
The Union publishes a monthly journal 
flewa and Notes and a quarterly The Plain 
View, and initiates social research, public 
conferences, summer schools, lecture 
courses, and pubs., in furtherance of its 
object, that is, the improvement of human 
relations and the quality of living on a 
humanist basis. For more than forty 
years the Union been specially inter- 
ested in the moral aspect of education, 
and its pubs, in this field have been 
efliclally recognised and used. In addi- 
tion# the Union supports and promotes 
the formation of local groups. Presidents 


of the Ethical Union have included : 
J. A. Hobson, L. T. Hobhouso, Graham 
Wallas, Gilbert Murray, G. P. Gooch, 
H. N. Brailsford, and Sir Richard Gregory. 

Ethics, the science which deals with 
human character and conduct, not con- 
sidering them in tho light of their own 
nature, but in respect of the moral Judg- 
ments which have been diversely passed 
npon them. Like logic, therefore, it Is a 
universal and pi^ctical science, dealing 
with elements common to the whole of 
the human race. This definition wfll at 
once show its Intimate relations both with 
psychology and sociology, though It is 
noteworthy that the anct. philosophers 
all regarded ethical questions from the 
individual rather than tho social stand- 
point. But although E. and psychology 
are closely related, there is a clear dis- 
tinction between them which may be 
shortly cxpre.ssed by saying that while 
psychology deals with tho explanation and 
analysis of mental processes, and with tho 
world as it is, E. concern-s Itself with tho 
judgments, either condemnatory or lauda- 
tory, passed on these processes and their 
resultant actions, with the world, not only 
as it is, but also as It ougliL to bo. An 
ethical hearing is thus i)rc-.supposed for 
the many psychological questions which 
come under discussion in E. Thus we 
have tho question of the nature of volition 
itself, and the relation of wilJ and char- 
acter, which is considercd substantially 
apart from the various acts of vrill whicia 
go to form it and w'hicli result from it. 
Character has been defined, indeed, as 
* the habit of the will.’ Then come tho 
questions of Herlonlsm, eonsclcnro, and 
the freedom of the will, and among modern 
writers tho question of Uie relation of the 
social life to E. E., ns we have seen, deals 
with two subjects which are inseparably 
relat/cd : (1) CharadUer, in relation to 

which it investigates the nature of duty 
and virtue ; (2) conduct, in relation to 
which it attempts to differentiate between 
the various virtues and vices, and to dis- 
cover the cxtcnl; and range of obligation. 
Thu.s E. is seen to deal not only with the 
problems of action as they exist, but also 
the more critical question of tho principle 
or principliss by which conduct should be 
regulated. The basis of E. is, indeed, the 
search for the sutnmum bonum, tho quest 
of man’s highest good. It is by their 
varving conceptions of thi.s highest good 
that tile various schools are chiefly 
differentiated. 

Thus, broadly cloaslfylilg, we distin- 
guish two great schools, tho hedonistic and 
tho rationalistic, to bo found among both 
anct. and modern thinkers. The Oynlos 
and Stoics wore rationallfits. that is to 
say, they held the life of virtue or reason 
to be the sought-for end, beside which 
nothing is to be considered. ' But Socrates, 
before this, when attomp^lng to define 
virtue, had found himself compelled to do 
so In terms of pleasure. The chief good 
must also be the greatest happiness. 

; Emphasis is laid on this by' the hedoalstlo 
schools of Cyronaics and Epicureans (see 
\ £i>IOC7RKANIH^f ), Where virtue Is considered 
1 as leading to tho highest pleasure, dr, to 
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1180 the Aristotoliaii term, eudaimonea, 
somewhat misleadingly trans. happiness 
by modern ethicists. With Plato and 
Aristotle the Socraiic view is kept in its 
entirety and explained in a still deeper 
souse, autl it is thus found that hedonism 
takes a lower place. Plato, indeed, in 
certain of lus dialogues, explicitly con- 
demns it . Aristotle taught that the high- 
est , good for any being is the perfect 
dcvelopmci^t and full exorciso of its 
function ; and since man is <lifrerentiated 
from the lower animals by reason, it is in 
the development of his moral and Intel- 
lectual abilities that his end consists, the 
life of virtue and knowledge, The life of 
virtuous activity is subordinate and 
inferior to the lite of the philoHoi)her. It 
will be seen from this explanation that 
the Oks. treated of E. mninW from the 
individualistic standpoints, riiougli the 
relation of 10. to politics is not ignored. 
The soholastio philosophy, based us it was 
on Aristotle and his commentators, did 
not matenall.Y alter this view, sa\e that 
in the latter the coiitomiilat ion ot the 
Deity was not explicitly propounded a,s 
man’s final tmd and &uvimum honum, E. 
was brought into close union with religion, 
and the conception of dutj’^ was that of 
obedience to the coinmands of God. 
Later, however, attention was chiefly de- 
voted to casuihio, and instead of' new 
tljcories on the subject being broached, 
<*norgy was chiefly expended in the appli- 
(ution of the principles ami recognised 
laws to conduct under all possible varia- 
tions of circumstances. E. shared, how- 
ever, ill the new’ birth of the Kiuiais&ance, 
and the doctrine of Utilitarianism took 
ita rise. 

lUihtarianism, called also Universal 
Hedonism, in contmst to tiie Kgoistic 
Hedonism of the ICpicurean schools, is 
esseutinlly social in its attitude. We 
have already remarked on tho develop- 
luent of the doctrine ot pleasure b.v hd>i- 
curus, and lliis conception had not been 
wanting from the scholastic system, h>r 
hero the consideration of rt'ward and 

S unishment wont always side by side with 
10 consideration of obedience and tlis- 
obedlenee to dutv, of virtue and of vice. 
The Utilitarian iihilosophcrs frankly took 
up a^in this view, but, with them it wa.s 
(he pleasure of 1 he givatcst number, rather 
than of the individual, that w'as to be 
sought. Now, Loo, a deMmtc attempt wik^ 
made to cstab. 10. on some basis other t han 
the theological, hut tho idea of rewai'<ls 
and punisluncnis st ill survives to a large 
extent. Hobbes and the imtumlistie 
school fouudetl I heir E. on the natural 
results of human action. 10. to them wa.-» 
the oodifleatiou ot the i-esults of action-^ 
according as they Anally gave pleasure or 
pain. As this conception becomes more 
and more altruistic, we see that virtue 
becomes equivalent to utility, and so the 
successors of Hobbes are commonly 
known as tho Utilitarian school. A some- 
* what similar view, though expressed in 
the lanmiago of rationalism, was that of 
Ouinberiaud, who. In his IH 
A'afunB ( 1 ({ 72 ), gives * the oommou good 
of all ’ as the final end, though he expresses 


‘ good* in t^rnis of perfection as well as of 
happiness. Many ethicists of the follow- 
ing period, such os Shaftesbury and 
Butler, make use of similar phraseology. 
But it was in David Hume (1711-76) that 
tho Utilitarian school found its first 
capable exponent, almost, one might say, 
its founder. Virtue he defined as tho 
quality which an onlooker approves, and 
vice as that which the onlooker blames. 
With this as his basis, ho proceeds to 
examine the virtues and vices, showing 
that In every case that iiuality is approved 
which 18 use'tul or directly agreeable. Thus 
utility becomes the sole criterion of virtue. 
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Wni. I'aley, in his Moroi I*hiloSiophy 
(17S.3), though taking his stand on the 
basis of (Jhristiaiiily, was a notable ex- 
ponent at a later period of the utilitarian 
r»riiieiple. 'ITie period of the !•>, Kevolu- 
tion was one of eoasidcmble activity in 
this dept, of thought, a ml here again 
Utilitarianism is tho main principle. 

Jeremy Bentham widel.v extended tho 
sphen^ of its operation, and caused tho 
complete reunion of E. and politios, by 
ajiplying it to the latter of these. Tho 
uumes of Ricardo and J. S. Mill lu'o even 
more important. The latter was prin- 
cipally occupied in the defence of hia 
theory, rather than in its exposition, for 
Bentham’s works had evoked a largo 
number of attacks. All these writers 
regarded man os a social being, and in- 
sisted on the fact that tho moat necessary 
virtue was benevolence or unsolfishness, 
but it ivtis objccte*! that no reason was 
over giv'cii why tho advancement of the 
general happiness should be the duty of 
the individual. Paley, as wo have seen, 
met this objection by theological motives, 
while Hentham did so by regarding tho 
community as the unit. But no truly 
.satisfactory proof of the principle has yet 
been adduced. Meanwhile, though Utili- 
tarianism was tho more prominent. 
Rationalism also appeared in various 
forms, as interpreted by the Cambridgo 
Platonlsta and the eighteenth century 
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Intuitional school, of which Joseph Butler 
may be regai'cled os the founder. It 
regards oonscienoo os the hnaJ judire of 
actions, but its weakness lies in the failure 
to give a complete definition of con- 
science. The ethical system of Emanuel 
Kant, given to the world chiefly In his 
Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals 
(1785) and the Critique of Practical Pcason 
(1788), wi\s an attempt to clear away the 
many difllculties of the intuitional system. 
Thus, through the transcendontalisni of 
Germany, came into England the ethical 
idealism which has exercised so powerful 
an influence on the development of Eng. 
thought in every dept, of philosophy 
during the past century. 

The question may be asked whether E. 
is the sort of subjc<5t which a professi4mal 
moral pMlosopher can discuss in a spirit 
of nearly sceptical detachment. This de- 
tachment, though proper for the pro- 
fessional moralist in the academic exposi- 
tion of E., does raise a real moral problem 
for him as a human being, and also as a 
teacher. For as a teacher he may be 
called upon to say somotlilug about prin- 
ciples on which he decides between right 
and wrong ; he must try to say how 
questions of decision arise in his profes- 
sional work ; and ultimately he miLst 
admit that intellectual integrity is some- 
thing at least partly moral in character. 
In order to teach E., a professional moral 
philosopher must care about the difference 
between right and wrong, between good 
and evil. No serious moralist can, ulti- 
mately, be satisfied with the philosopher 
who avers that questions coiicernmg the 
moaning and end of human life signify 
nothing. In this context Butler in his 
VisserUdion on the Nature of Virtue, 
rai.sed the question of whether goodness 
consists simply in a general concern for 
human welfare. This, as ho saw, wjis the 
attitude of the reforming sentimentalist. 
It Is no doubt hard to distinguish charity 
from sentimentality and it is hard for the 
same reason to distinguish toleraiico from 
intellectual indifference ; and even the 
honest Intellectual is in dang(*r of repeat- 
edly con^l^iag these opposite-;. See the 
works of the ethicists refernd to in the 
text, and also H. Spencer, The Data of 
Ethics, 1879 (part 1 of Principles of Ethics 
in 2 vols. completed 189S) ; T. U. Green, 
Prolegomena to Ethics, 18811 ; 11. Sidg- 

wick. Outlines of the Hist, of Ethics, 18Sfl ; 
C. E. Moore. Ethics, 1912 ; A. Schweitzer, 
KtUtur und PJthik, 1928 ; vV. J:)yroff, 
E^igian and Moral, 192.') ; K. Brunner, 
Das Oebot und die Ordnungen, 19.82 ; VV. 
Lillie, An Introduction to iCthics, 1948. 
See also Co.uparative Ethics. 

Ethicus, or iEthious, reputed author of 
a cosmography, and also perhaps of a 
foller, though less ambitious, work, 
entitled Alia Totius Orbis Descriptvo. 
Internal evidence, such os the mention of 
the gate of St. Peter in Home, and of other 
signs of Christian supremacy, assigns the 
cosmography to the latter part of the 
fourth century. It is mentioned by I-si- 
dorus of Seville (seventh century) and 
other writers, and in abridged form of the 
second book is found in Orosius. The 


compendium Is an abstract of anct. geo- 
graphical loro, and may well have been 
pnt together from the results of the survey 
undertaken, at the instance of Julius 
(Itesar, by the throe geometers, Polycleitus, 
ZenodoxiLs, and Thoodotus. 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) (Gk. AleLowia, the 
* Kush * of the Bible), classical name for 
a part of N.E. Africa, confined on the E. 
by the lied Bea, and to the N. by Egypt. 
The prov.s. of Abyssinia, Kordofan, 
8ennaar, and Nubia roughly cover the 
anct. E. The etymology of the word is 
unknown, although it may well be 
Egyptian, but the Gka., with their passion 
for derivations, referred it to two words 
aiSo; and oi^, and said it meant ‘ .swarthy 
faced.’ Homer refers to the ‘ blameless 
Ethiopians,’ whom lie thought of as the 
men dwelling far away on the furthest 
borders, and tells how tlie gods went to 
their banquets. Herodotus recounts with 
evident delight a number of fairy tales 
about E., wliich ho gathered from 
Egyptian priests. Thus, lie divides the 
country E. and W. into the lands of the 
straight-haired and woolly-haired race.s, 
and discourses at some length on the 
elephant- and fish-eaters, the tortoise- and 
serpent-eaters, the Troglodytes (‘ dwellers 
In leaves '), and the Blemmyos (' hideous 
men ’), etc. Originally occupied by inde- 
pendent tribes, it became an Egyptian 
prov. under the oigliteeiith dynasty, and 
paid tribute In negroes, ivory, goltl, etc. 
During the eleventh century ii.c., E. was 
formed into an independent kiiigdoin with 
the cap. at Napata.. Jii 7.'>0 u.c". she was 
so strong tliat Egypt was obliged to 
acknowledge her yoke. When Egypt 
successfully rebelled in (iCO, the Ethio- 
pians continued Irce till the Persian con- 
queror, Camby.sc^^, forced thorn in 530 to 
recognise his rule. The is. of Meroe, 
famous for the oraele'tfT Jupiter Ammon, 
now became the cap. In the course of 
the third century n.c. Ergamenes de- 
stroyed the theocratic gov. aud cstab. a 
military doiuiuation in its stead. Merog 
fell before the armies of Augustus wlien 
Queen Oamlaco was counted among his 
victims. "^I’lio great city of Meroe was a 
ruin in Nero’s day, and in the sixUi cen- 
tury its kingdom was sui» planted by 
Christian Nubia. From the first century 
A.D. up t<) about 1000 the so-called Axii- 
niite dynasty reigned at Axum, and this 
wa.s succeialed by another Christ laii power, 
that of the Zaguc.s. From about 1300 
the hist, of modrn Abyssinia Uf.v.) begins. 
Scanty Egyiitlan stcl.e aud records, and a 
few Etliiopic, trilingual, and Sabinan 
Jnscrlption.s, are almost the only sources 
of Ethiopian hist. 

Ethiopio Enochs, see Enoch, The Book 
OF THE SEOllE'rd OF. 

Ethiopian Languages, ThI, were spoken 
by the Ethiopians who from very early 
times inhabited parts of N^ Africa. Tho 
language which they used up to the 
fourteenth century, and whicli remained 
the language of writing and the church, 
was the ‘ Losaua Ge'Oz.’ The word ‘ Go 
‘Oz,’ which means * free,* or perhaps 
‘ migration,’ itself suggests the truth, 
namely that this t>oiigue is a development 
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of a foreign one — in this case Arabic — tho 
actual alphabet of twenty -six letters being 
directly borrowed from ftabtean or S. 
Arabic. There are seven vowels, repre- 
sented by hooks, which cannot bo written 
without tlieir consonants. Two dots 
separate adjoining words, and all the 
letters are disconnected. No otlior 
Semitic dialect lias so flexible or elaborate 
a syntax. It was written from left to 
right and contains a number of words in 
common with Aramaic, Hob,, Ok., and 
tlio African dialects. For speech tho Go 
‘liz was superseded by tho Araharic. 

Ethmoid Bone (‘ sieve-liko ’) is some- 
what spongy In texture and cubical in 
form. It lies at tho root of tlie nose 
between tho two orbits of the oyo sockets, 
and is one of tho constituent bones of tho 
cranial box, the orbital plate of it being 
situated innnodiately behind the lachry- 
mal hone. 

Ethnography. *SV!<? AN'niuoptJLOuv — 
Ethnograjihij ; KriiNoi.ocr v. 

Ethnology. E. and Ethnography aro 
primarily sciences whit'h deal with man 
ns a racial unit, and with the distribution 
over the earth of racial units, Tho word 
‘ Ethnology ’ has a somewhat vague oon- 
uotatiou. but is, luoro particularly, deimed 
liy Thomas Huxlev as * that science whicli 
determines the dls^’inctivo characters of 
the persistent uiwadicac-oiii of mankind ; 
which ascertains tho distribution of those 
moditications in present and r>ast times, 
and seeks to discover the causes, or con- 
ditions of existence, both of tlic modillca- 
tions and of their distribution.’ It h, 
therefore, a.s bo points out, a branch of 
anthropology ((j.r.), which in its turn is a 
branch of zoology (<;.v.), one of tlic natural 
subdivisions of biology {q.v.). It also 
touches pliilology, psychology, and soci- 
ology. F. again may be ssaid to ‘ treat of 
the various large and small groups of 
human beings distributed over the face ot 
tho earth, and describe tlicir mental, 
moral, ami plivsical characteri&ties ' 
Glaberlaiidt). All comm unities which 
have existed, uiicther still existing, or 
having become atisorbed in conquering 
or neighbouring tribes, or, having lost one 
of their most distinguishing features — 
their language — for that of another 
people, are i-ousidcred under Historical 
or FtUcpo-Etfniohf{n/. Beyond this period 
of tradition, however, there arc evidences 
of human groups, and this gives rise to tlie 
study of Prnnitire History. (-See Dr. 
M. iloernos’ Friniilive Mari ) . It is possible 
to classify races according to laugiuxgcs, 
physical features, or according to culture. 
By classifying according to physical 
marks, like tlie colour and quality of akin 
and hair, we arrive at an anthropological 
div. Classifying according to culture 
gave rise to an obsolete method of classi- 
fying according to civilisation. By tliis 
method tho races were divided into 
hunters, brooders of cattle, and agricul- 
turists. All these methods, however, 
’ while possessing their own particular ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, commonly 
suffer from the fact that they often 
separate related classes and vice verm. 
Ethnography, or Descriptive Ethnology, 
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however, uses tho divs. of tho earth and 
its natural configuration, and these aro 
found to correspond In general to the 
fundamental divs. of tho human race. 
(Ethnologists now divide tho human race 
into four main groups : the Ethiopian or 
negro, tlie Mongolian or yellow, tho 
American, and the Caiwasian or white.) 
So we may proceed along this line study- 
ing the various historical and other con- 
nections of the race, while using any dis- 
tinctions tliat language, striictui-e, or 
culture may give us. 

The science of E. is comparatively 
modern, because, although a vague know- 
ledge of foreign laiuls and race.s has always 
been possessed, it is ol comparatively 
recent date tliat the discovery of lands has 
been practically completed, so enabling 
us to take a survey of tho whole earth. 
In tho Middle Ages the science was not 
expanded greatly, although men like 
Marco Polo and Mendez J^into, gained a 
kiiowiedgo of the Far E. Then dawned 
that period iluniig which Columbus dis- 
covered the New World, so giving ns 
access to a knowledge of tho l^eruvian 
and Mexican civ illsal ions. This, which 
is sonuj times known a.s tho First Period of 
E., it is interesting to note, w^as passed 
amid fiU(;h fierce fighting occasioned by 
tho hunting of gold and animals and the 
exploiting of tho new oountrios for their 
stiuvd up wealth, that tlic natives of these 
countries became looked upon u'j possess- 
ing no feeling or inteJUgenoc. In fact a 
Papal Bull was required to dcfdde that 
they were rational beings. The dis- 
covery of the is. of the sS. Sea and of 
Australia by (.Japt. Cook marks the Eecimd 
Period of E. Tho state of Europe at that 
time induced a desire for knowledge of 
other races, and their customs and cultui*o. 
lloussi'au, Johann Forster, and Voltaire 
stand out as leaders of this movement. 
As time passed China and India became 
more familiar, and the colonising efforts 
of tho various European countries led to 
tho discovery and study of the peoples, 
of the S. iSoas and of .S. and Mld-Airica. 
It is possible now to give a fairly oompieto 
description of tho human inhabs. of the 
earth, with their mental, moral, and 
physical characteristics. 

Descriptive Ethnology or Ethnography . — 
Accortling to an approximate calculation, 
the pop. of tho earth is (11) 10) *2,174,000,000 
of which it wa.s doguiutically averred by 
ethnologists not more than four decades 
ago, that six -sevenths were civilised and 
one-seventh belonged to tho lower orders. 
This conveniently di\idod man into races 
possessing hist, a'^nd those with none, and 
almost entirely agreed with tho contrast 
between light and dark coloui*ed races. 
Blit a])art from the rapid spread of 
education over tho globe which tends to 
stultify an a priori div. into civilised and 
uncivill.««ed. research luw yielded tolerably 
full hists. of the races and tribes of Africa 
much of which has been handed down by 
oral tradition. But it stUl remains true 
to say that the h 'ghost stages of form and 
culture appear in the N. hemisphere, 
which la the most favoured by nature and 
where, consequently, man Is most widely 
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distributed. It may further be stated 
that in the N. hemisphere dwell the whit© 
faces and the related MonKolians, while 
in the S. dwell the dark-coloured radios. 
Antliropology (q.v.) divides man accord- 
inj? to his physical qualities, sucli as 
colour of skin, quality of hair, and shape 
of skull. The hair is distiuj?uislied as 
ivory, smooth, woolly, curly, cornipatod, 
and spiral, while the forms of skull are 
evolved from the comparison of hei^rht 
with length ; in this inauiier throe types 
of head are noticed : ( i ) Dolichoc(ii)haioi, 
or long ; (2) mosocephaloi, or nv’^erago ; 
and (3) brachyeephaloi, or short The 
siibdlvs. of the races are continually 
changing according to the signs observed 
in them. According to the monogene tic 
view, mankind sprang from one primary 
form, which has since developed into 
apecies according to the iutliicncos of 
climatic and other forces. This view is 
far more generally held tliaii the poly- 
genetic theories. Neither the limits nor 
the distlngmshing features of species can 
be regarded as fixed. Blumenbacli, the 
founder of scientliic anthropology and E., 
recognised five races : CaucJtsian, Mon- 
golian. Ethiopian, Amer,, and Malay, and 
of these the Malay is now regarded as 
being the result of a comparatively recent 
mixture in which the Mongolian element 

e r^ominates while the Amer. may also 
e regarded a.s a remote branch of the 
same group. Thus we may reduce these 
diva, to the first three. Quat ref ages, the 
I)>. anthropologist, att<aehes most im- 
portance to the colour of skin and form 
of the skull, and divides men into three 
races : white, yellow, and black, with two 
mixed races, viz. Amor, and Oceanic. 
Modem ethnologists would seek to 
eliminate the word race and classlfv either 
according to clvlli^ation.s or according to 
domestic conditions. For fuller informa- 
tion and a clossilicatiori of the races, 
Hf'e Ethnology by Ilaberlandt ; J. E. 
Quatrefagos, Histoire den r(wes hnmainea, 
1889; J. G. Frazer, The Goldeji Hough, 
1890; E- B. Tyler, Primihre Culture, 
1891 : G, L. Gomino, Ethnology in Folk- 
lore, 1892-1 : F. Katzcl, History of 
Mankind, 1896—98 ; A. Keith, Xation- 
€diiy arid Rojce, 1919 ; G. Montandon, 
—~JLa race — les races, lU.k*! ; J. 15. S. 
Haldane, Heredity and Politics, 1938. 
See also Man ; also Animism ; Endogamy; 
Exogamy ; Family ; Maiuu vgk ; Poly- 
andry ; Polygamy ; Tabu ; 'Fothmism. 

Ethyl, an alkyl, or organic radical, 
having the formula G.Hs : which, al- 
though it does not stably exist by itself, 
forms part of many compon/nls, sucli as 
ethyl alcohol, ethyl ether, etc., in which 
oegtain pro])ertic8 of the ethyl radicals 
perslat. 

Ethyl Acetate, see Acetic E i uer. 
Etbylamine (OtH».NHt)f a substance 
resembling ammonia in its odour and 
many of its properties. It may be 
obtained from coal tar, but is best pre- 
pared in a pure state by the reduction 
of methyl cyanide (acetonitrile). It is 
also formed, along with diothylamine 
(O JiaiNH). and trlefchylamlne (C.H^hN), 
by the action of ethyl breamide or iodide on 


alcoholic ammonia. E. is a colourless, 
volatile liquid, boiling at 18'^ C. It has a 
strong arnmonlaoal odour, and when in a 
dilute state in reminiscent of stale fish. 
It Is very soluble in water to an alkaline 
solution, and with hydrocdilorio acid 
forms a salt which is deliquescent and 
soluble in alcohol, thus diftcring from the 
corresponding salt of ammonia. 

Ethyl Carbinol, see Propyl Alcohol. 

Ethyl Chloride (OjIIsGl) is obtained 
by passing hydrogen chloride into alcohol, 
in the prfjsence of anhydroii.^, zinc chloride, 
aud condensing the product which passes 
over ill a cooled receiver. E. C. Is a 
colourless, ethereal Hquul, boiling at 12"C., 
w'hich Is soluble in alcohol, and ouly 
sparingly so in water. It Is used os a 
local or refrigerating aiifcsthetlc in 
dentistry aud minor operations, and also 
os a general nmcsthetic in place of nitrous 
oxide. 

Ethylene, or Olefiant Gas (Otih). a 
hydrocarbon prepared by heating alcohol 
with excess of sulphuric acid, whereby 
the othylhydrogen sulphate, which is first 
formed, is broken up into E. and sul- 
phuric acid. A better method is to 
the vapour of ethyl alcohol over heated 
alumina, the latter acting as a eatolyst : 
CzHrOH — UbHi 1 HjO. K. is a colour- 
loss giis with a faint t*tJiereal odour, and is 
insoluble in water, it burns with a very 
luminous flame, forming carbon dioxide 
and water. Cherniciilly E. is an * uu- 
saturated * substance, uniting directly 
with an equal volume of chlorine to form 
ethylene dichlorldc or * Dutch liquid,* 
and also with bromine, hvdrogi'u, chloride, 
sulphuric acid, etc. It is present In small 
quantities in coal-gas, E. la used to some 
extent as an aniesthetic, but more largely 
as an artificial ripening agent for oranges, 
grape-fruit, <‘tc. It is aUo important as 
an ‘ interinofJiato,’ iT&t a eompound pre- 
pared not so ranch for direct use as fi)r 
conversion into other ooni pounds. * J’oly- 
thene,* an e.vtremely useful insulating 
plastic. Is prepared from ethylene by 
polymerization iq.v.). 

Ethylene Alcohol, see Glyool. 

Ethyl Ether, see Ether. 

Ethyl Formate, see Foilmio ETriKR. 

Ethyl Nitrite, see Nitrous Ether. 

Etienne, a family of Fr. printers, see 
Stephens. 

Etienne, Church of St., sec St. Etiknnw. 

Etienne-de-Baigorry, chief tu. of the 
valley of Baigorry, in the Bassea-Pyfinto, 
France. There are copper and iron mines 
in the dist. Pop. 2200. 

Etiolation, see ItLAXCiriNG. 

Etiology, tlie consideration of the 
causes of disease. Those are d I vidod Into : 
(1) Prei1lHpo.sing or remote, <2) exciting or 
proximate, (3) detcrmlniug^ The variotift 
causes act in diffoiNUit waya£ sometimes os 
remote, proximate, or ) determinl^ : 
(a) Age, It is common knowledge that 
certain diseases aro alwa3j9 regarded as 
children's afiments. (6) meredily. The 
importance of this factory is apt to be 
coi^onnded wiUi the hahlti^ and customs 
acqulrcMi by children from ^ their parents. 
<c> Intermarriage, This oaiise is so remote 
that it is more closely related to statlstlo^ 
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InTestlgatloDfl thau to practical medicine. i 
(d) Sex. As antcmla and hysteria, more 
common In females than males, (e) Tem- 
perament. Some individuals are de- j 
scribed as san^ine, others as phlegmatic, 
many, however, have the nervous tem- 
perament. (/) Climate and locality, taivn, 
and country life, (p) Hygienic conaitimia. 
Under this head, importance must be 
attached to occupation, air, previotis dis- 
ease, mental and moral states, physical 
conditions, temperature, diet, etc. All 
these factors must bo borne in mind when 
considering the causation and prevention 
of disease. 

Etiquette is derived from the O.F. 
eatiguette * a label,* another and closer 
Eng. derivative being * ticket.’ The 
estvmette seems to have been a kind of 
card of introduction, a meaning which 
offers some explanation of its later sense 
The behaviour dictated by good breeding, 
the formal ceremonies proscribed by 
authority os appropriate to various social, 
court, and other oilleial functions, and 
especially the observance of the rules of 
precedence, and to tlio other proprieties 
of rank and office, are all part of E., 
which may brietly be described as 
* conventional decorum.* See also Abdukss^ 
Forms op. 

Etiquette, * Madame, see A^na-Kliza- 

BETH NOAII.LE8, 

Etive, a salmon riv. and sea-loch of 
Argyllshire, Scotland. The riv. rises on 
the Moor of Rannoeh and finally Is merged 
in the firth of Lome. The loch into which 
It flows Is some 20 m. long, and is a sub- 
merged valley noteworthy for its natural 
beauty. 

Etna, flourisliiiig industrial bor. of 
Allegheny co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A. It 
is a suburb of Pittsburg, 2 in. to the S., 
and lies on the W. banlc of the Allegheny 
R. and produces iron, steel, brass, and 
enamelled ware. Pop. 7200. 

Etna, or Monte Gibello (from Gk. Aiti’o, 
which comes from I burn), n 

volcano, 10,758 ft., in the prov, of Catania 
on the E. coast of Sicily. By rail the 
circumference^ of its base measures 86 in., 
and It is estimated to cover over 450 sq. m. 
In shape It is truncated cone, and has as 
many as 200 craters. On the W. side the 
symmetry of its slope is Interrupted by a 
deep gully, .1 m. wide, known as Valle del 
Bovo. The anct. geographer Strabo 
mentions the tbrc>o distinct zones of vege- 
tation. Most of tho highest region, down 
to a level of 7000 ft., is barren excei>t for 
some stunted Alpine shrub, and Is usually 
covered in snow, besides scoring and ashes 
The next zone is tho zone of forests, tbo 
upper part of which is covered with birch 
trees, whilst tho lower roaches (up to 
6000 ft.) are donso with evergreen pines 
and chestnuts. Tho lowest region, which 
extends up to about 3000 ft., baa the 
splendid fortuity natural to volcanic soil. 
Hero olives, vines, and all kinds of vege- 
tables flourish, and the slopes are dotted 
. everywhere with populous cities and 
villas. From 476 b.o. there have been 
repeated and serious eruptions. Catania 
was overwhelmed by tho eruption of 1169, 
and in 1600 a great abyss, 12 m. long, was 
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opened up in the side of the mt. See also 
Pompeii, Heiiculankum. 

Eton, tn. on the 1. b. of the Thames, 
opposite Windsor, in Buckinghamshire, 
England. Pop. 3300. 

Eton CoUege, one of the most notable 
of Eng. pubTio schools, was founded in 
1440 by Henry VI. under the title of ‘ The 
College of tho Blessed Mary of Eton beside 
Windsor,* but, in consequence of the 
political chaos, it was not completed till 
1523- Tbo first headmaster was Bishop 
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THE QUADRAXaUK, ETON CJOLLEGK 


Wayiiflete. Tho original foundation con- 
sisted of a provost, ten priests, four clerks, 
six choristers, a scboolmtister, twenty -flvo 
jioor scholars, and tAventy-flvo infirm 
bedesmen, but, by the Public Schools Act 
of 1808, this was altered to a provost, ten 
follows, who form tho governing body, 
two chaplains, and sovonty king’s scholars 
or collegers. Tho number of pupils 
averages 1100. Tho ‘ Oppidans,* i.c. boys 
not on tho foundation, form the great 
body of students. There are twelve 
vacancies a year for collegers, lllled by 
selection. Until 1S51 the education was 
purely classical, but ui that year mathe- 
matics was Introduced, and pl^sioal 
science was added in 1869. The dothio 
stone chapel, with its rich and varied 
stained glass and its lino carving, is the 
chief architectural beauty of the college. 
Collegers live within the walls, but most 
of the boys live m masters* houses, which 
are built of brick and picturesquely 
grouped about the older buildings and 

P 
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quadransrlea. There is a special chapel 
for the younger school, a museum, and a 
fine library with a good collection of 
Oriental manuscripts. In 1908 King 
Edward VII. opened the miich-neoded 
school hall, and a domed octagonal library 
in memory of the Etonians who fought in 
the Boer War. There oi'o also science 
schools, a school of mochuuics and an 
observatory. Speech Day is celebrated 
on George I II. ’a birthday, June 4 ; there 
is an annual cricket match at Lord’s 
between the school and Harrow, and on 
St. Andrew’s Day the oppidans play the 
collegers at football. Twenty -four found- 
ation soholarshipa at King’s College, 
Oambrld^, are reserved for E. boys, and 
there are, besides, several exhibitions and 
scholarships at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Both Oxford and Cambridge rely 
much on Etonian oajrsmen in their boat 
races. The eccentric custom known as 
’ Montein * was abolished in 1846. In the 
air raids of 1941 a bomb struck the Upper 
School, whose panels contained hundreds 
of names, some very dlstli^uished, carved 
on the wood, and demolished the head- 
master’s room adjoining. Another bomb 
struck Savlle House in Weston’s Yard, 
the seventeenth -oentury house of the pre- 
centor. JSee W. L. Collins, Etonimui, 
AnderU and Modem, 1865 ; H. C. Max- 
well-Lyto, A History of IsXon College, 144U— 
1910, 1873, 1911 ; A. Glutton Brock, 
Eton, 1900 ; R. A, Austen-Lelgh, Guide 
to the Buildings of Eton College, 1921, 
btretatj favourite seaside resort In the 
dept, of Seine-InJ6rleure, France, The 
church of Notre Dame Is interesting for 
its fine Norman work, and there are Korn, 
remains. Pop. 1700. 

Etruria, name of the country of the 
Etruscans. Etruria Propria, through 
wUch the Arno flowed, lay W. of the 
Apennines and the Tiber ; Etruria Cam- 
paniana lay S. of the Tiber ; aud Etruria 
Circumpadana embraced the valley of the 
Po. The famous coufederati(»a of twelve 
cities in Etruria Pro5)riu included Veii, 
Tarquinil, Clnsium, C.Tre, Cortona, Vol- 
terra, Vulcl, Volsinii, aud Peruslum ; in 
the N. prov. w^ere Felaiiia (Bologna), 
Mantua, Ravenna, and Adria, which 
ve its name to the Adiiatic ; and in the 
was Capua.. 

Varro dates the Etruscan ora back to 
1044 B.C., so that the Etruscans are of far 
greater antiquity than the IIcjiuh. They 
called themselves liasena, whilst their 
Gk. name was Tyrrheui. Most Gk. 
hlstorianB agree In it;garding them os 
emigrants from Lydia — a belief supported 
by Che structural similarity of the tombs 
found In Tarquinii and else where in E. 
and near Sardis in Lydia. Vet Dionysius 
of Haiicamassus is right in emphasising 
ti^ diilcrence between the Ktrusoan and 
Lydian civilisations, and it seems dltlicult 
to believe that at such an early period a 
whole people should have sailed so many 
m. across the seoe In search of a now home. 
Bihce the EtrusdMk language hoe not been 
deciphered the extant Inseiiptlous afford 
BO erne to the problem. See also Axfua- 
; Sthdocan Lanouaoe and LnraHA- 
Ttnut; Kuoubixe Tab^. 


But If the Etruscans did not voyaro W. 
all the way from S. Asia Minor, it is almost 
certain that they settled in Italy as con- 
querors — a oonjeoturo which many facts 
combine to support. Thus even in the 
days of Herodotus the oltios of Cortona 
and Otero had what was called a 
' Pelasgio ’ stamp, that is to say, thev bore 
traces of a more primitive settlement than 
the Tuscan, and were still inhabited by 
aborigines. Moreover, liivy notes that 
the country folk spoke a different dialect 
from that of the townsmen, which may 
well have been If the cultivation of the 
soil were left to an autochthonous and 
servile pop. But above all the recogni- 
tion of the Etruscans as an intrusive and 
victorious nobility oilers a simple ex- 
planation of the speedy collapse of their 
power and the rapid disappearance of 
both their language and civilisation. As 
a type the Etruscans were thick -set and 
small, with black hair and dark com- 
plexion. The characteristic Tuscan skull 
differs from that of any other Italic tribe, 
and the one people with whom ethnologtsta 
have compared them are the Khota or 
Ilittltes of the Bible, who, curiously 
enough, have loft sculptural records in 
Sardis, the chief tu. of Lydia. 

E. was an empire when Rome was still 
an insignificant city among' hundreds in 
her dominion. Thus the Tarquin kings 
and the famous Lars Porsoiia CAusium 
were probably Tuscan olDcials or magis- 
trates sent to Rome in token of her sub- 
jeetiou, and the Servian wall, the CapP 
tohne temple, and the Cloaca Maxima 
still bear testimony to the reality of the 
Etruscan occupation. It was, moreover, 
to their conquerors that the Homs, owed 
their collegos of augurs, their triumphs, 
their gladiatorial shows, their 12 llotors, 
their purple-borderod toga pnetexta, their 
curule chair, and aljipve all their regard 
and respect for women. The Etruscans 
attained their highest glory in the sixth 
century b.c., when they llguroin Qk. hist, 
as the allies of the Carthai^nianB, who, in 
538, expelled the Gk. colonists from 
Corsica, and again when they (the 
Etruscans) wore defeated in a famous 
naval battle against the tyrant Hlero 1. 
of Syracuse (474), and once more when 
they sent ships to help the Athenians 
during the siege of Syracuse (414). Indeed 
they were celebrated in anot. times, like 
the Phwiiicians, as a great sea power. But 
as early as 423, when the Samnites seized 
the stronghold of Capua, Etruscan su- 
premaev had begun to decline. The In- 
roads of the Gallic hordes affected E. even 
more than Rome, and iu 396, after a ten 
ye4»rs’ siege, the vetemn Oomillus finally 
captured and destroyed Uw populous and 
splendid city of Volf in spite of its oyolo* 
pean walls. The S. prov. awore aUeglano^ 
to Rome in 351, and, aft<»r a serloa ot 
crushing defeats, the fate of the EtruseaiiB 
was finally sealed by tha^ decisive Rozn. 
victory of Cornelius DolabeUa at the 
Vadimonian Lake (283), when Tarqut&lt 
was obliged to put an end to her stubboiu 
resistance. HenceforwajM, as with 
Greece after Chseronoa, S. hae no hh^. 
Consult Gt. Dennis, CUiesemdVsmeUrtesof 
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Etruria^ 1848. See also Kthuscan 
ARCm'rictrfuni£. 

Etruria, dist. of Ilanloy iu tbe ro. bor. 
of Stoke-on-Trent. Jn 1789 Joslab 
Wedgwood and Tbonias Bentley opened 
here their famous K. potteries ; tiicre arc 
also large iron works. E. gives its name 
to certain beds of marls and clays in the 
N. Midlands, useful for pottery inonuf. 

Etruscan Architecture and Art. ArcJi- 
mological evidemse Huggestn that the most 
primitive buildings of the ElruHcans were 
one-roomed, rectangular structures with 
thatobed rt>ofs and wattled walls. These 
were replaced bv wooden cjottages witli 
sloping roofs of pbinks running longitudin- 
ally and also transversely, 'rheir teiniiles 
which were not in cs'^ontials diiYerent from 



the Qk. except in the groiuul plan, were 
usually square whereas the Gk. temide 
was greater in length than in breadth, with 
the • eella * divided into three coinpurl- 
ments, the decorations, like ooroteria ami 
friezes, being of terra-cotta miiled to 
wooden walla. Underground sepiilcbral 
monuments, like ' la Cucumella ' in Volaei, 
ore akin to siinilar ‘ tumuli ' iu Lydia, 
whilst most Etruscan ornament, such as 
caps., mouldings, and metopes, was but 
a crude and almost barbaric transcription 
of Ok. origiuois. The Roms, would speak 
of oolonncmes wltli the pillars far apui't as 
in the * Etruscan style/ which shows that 
the Tuscan architects had reproduced 
their borrowed models not in stone but 
wood, which permits of a greater span for 
the architrave. There are still ample 
remains of the massive eyclopean walls 
which surrounded the chief m., some- 
* times for 6 or 7 m. 

Excavated tonibs have yWded rich 
examples of Etruscan art in sculpture, 
pottei7« goldsmith's work, bronze-wcue, 
and waU'Paintings. 


Etruscan Language and Writing. Etrus- 

cau was tho language spoken by the pre- 
Roman pop. of Etnmia (q.v.). It has 
come down to us in over 9000 iiiscriiitions, 
which have been discovered in Etruria 
proper, roughly corresponding with 
modern Tuscany, as well as in other It. 
regions, such as Umbria, Campania, 
Emilia, Sicily, Sardinia, and so forth, or 
even beyond the borders of Italv, in 
Siyria, at Carthage, and in Egypt, where 
the most important Etruscan document 
was found. This remarkable inscription, 
containing about flftcfm hundred w(irds, 
is written on the linerj wrappings of an 
Egyptian innmiiiy, and belongs to the 
Grteco-Koru. period : it is preserved in 
the iniiseiim of Agram (or Ztigrob), Y iigo- 
Blavia. There are not many other long 
inscriptions extant. The most iinportfint 
of them are the tile from S. Maria di 
Capua (now in the Berlin nuistaim), of tbe 
fifth centurv u.o. : about IHXi words 
are pr<\served ; tho much more recent 
Perugia cippus contains about 120 
words. The Tablet of Msgliano (now in 
the Arehjoologjcal MuNeiiin (»f Florence^ 
an inscription engraved on lead, is assign- 
ed to the sixth century n.e. The last 
datable Etruscan insenpljons belong to tho 
early years of tho Christian Eni. 

Notwitlistauding the relatively great 
number of Inscriptions (tlio groat majority 
consisting of a few words only!, the many 
attempte to decipher tho Etruscan lan- 
guage have been unsuccassful. Jt is 
certain, however, that it is neither Indo- 
European in structure or vocabulary, nor 
does it resemble any other knovMi lan- 
guage, although it might have had Home 
allinity with the anct. group of the Oauca- 
j hian languages. On the other hand, tho 
snnide reading of Etruscan inscriptions 
I does not pmseiit great ditfleiiltics, because 
tho Etruscau script is fairly well known. 
Etruscan writing goes, like the riomitic 
and (virly Gk. and Lat. alphabets, nearly 
always from rigiit to left ; there are, 
how’ever, inscriptions wTitten in Ijou^iro- 
phedon, i,e, in alternate lines from right 
to left and left to riglit. 

The original Etruscau alphabet (eighth 
century n.c.) derived from tlio early Gk., 
and contained twenty-six letter^ (twenty- 
one consonants and tive vowels). As time 
wont on, there were redi»ctions and 
I various modifications, and about 400 b.l\ 
tho claasical Etniscvni alphabet took its 
final form, having twenty letters; that 
is four vowels (a, «. », a, but no o) and 
sixteen consonants. lOUiLsoau speech 
knew no distinctimi between tlie voiced 
and breathed souiuls b and p, d and 1, 
k and therefore, the classical Etruscan 
alphabet had no 6 or d. At a later stage, 
also k and q disappeared, and the letter 
C (Etruscan gamma) was employed for 
g and k. See also Ai piiabjct. 

Etsoh, see Ajdiob. 

Etterbeek. induHtrtal suburb of Brussels, 
Belgium. Pop. .'i 0,000. 

EtUingen. tpi 4| m. S. of Carlsrube, on 
the Alb, in tbe free state of Badou, 1^- 
many. The tn., which is on the Maun- 
heim-Basle Railway, is both quaint and 
attractive. Pop. 10,000. 
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Ettmiiller, Ernest Moritz Ludwig (1802- 
1877). Ger. philologist. His great work 
was bis patient research into Middle, 
High, and Low Ger., and into the anct. 
Norse literature. From 1820 to 1852 ho 
pub. scholarly eds. of old texts, inoluding 
Beowulf (1840), and he also brought out a 
Lexicon Anglo-Saxonicuni, and trana. the 
old Norse songs from the Niebolungen 
saga (1837). 

Ettrick : (1) Riv. wliich waters part of 
Selkirkshire, Scotland. It rises in Oapel 
Fell (2223 ft.) in the S.W., and flows 
almost duo N.E. for over 30 m., receiving 
the waters of the Yarrow only before 
joining the Tweed, 3J m. below Selkirk. 
It passes through a country full of literai*y 
associations, for the * E. Shepherd,’ James 
Hogg, lived in the par. of E. : and Delo- 
raine, which recalls the hero of Scott’s 
Ijay of tlie Last Minstrel, lies below Buc- 
cleuch. E. Water, upon which E. stands, 
is part of the riv. (2) Forest, once 
covered all Selkirkshire and parts of the 
shires of Edinburgh and Peebles. It was 
once a favourite hunting ground for kings. 
Trees have long since given place to green 
pastures. 

Ettriok, Baron, sec Napikr, Sir 

I’KANCIS. 

Etty, William (1787-184U), Eng. painter, 
was the son of a miller. After 7 years In 
a printer’s works, he at last (1 80G) realised 
his ambition and attended the Royal 
Academy Schools in London, having for 
one year the advantage of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s tuition. ‘Sappho* (1811), 
which was hung at the Royal Institution, 
was his lirst success, but the delicacy of 
his flesh tints and the graceful tenderness 
of his women soon procured him a wide 
recognition. One consequence of his 
study of the Venetian masters during his 
It. tour of 1821 was that he l)ecame famous 
as a colourist, and espcciaMy for the rich 
glow of his draperies and for the skill 
with which he harmonised his back- 
grounds with his central hgures or sub- 
jects. His masterpieces, include ‘Youth 
on the Prow and Folly at the Helm,’ 1832 ; 
* Cleopatra’s Arrival in Cilicia ’ ; and 
‘ The Sirens.’ They may be seen in the 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Gliusgow, Liver- 
pool, and London art gallcnc^s. See lives 
by A. Gilchrist, 1865, and W, C. Monk- 
house, 1874. 

Etymologicum Magnum, Byzantine Gk. 
lexicon. In 1848 Dr. Gaisford pub. his 
eds. aa the result of many years’ arduous 
research. 

Etymology (Gk. tTv/xor, and Aoyo?), an 
investigation into the origin and original 
si^flcance of words. It fonns a sub- 
sidiary part of the science of comparative 
philology, but has only been solentiflcally 
studied since the nineteenth century. 
False £s. have been often suggested 
through ignorance and haif-knowlodge. 
Folk-E. has played an important part in 
the development of languages. Words 
that people hate known from their child- 
hood ace taken for granted, but it is quite 
dlSeront with the now terms they meet. 
These arrest their Interest and, believing 
that every word has its signlflcation, they 
seek for this, guided by resemblances of 


sounds with words already known, thus 
reaching false conolusions through false 
analogies. Various examples of the same 
Illogical process are found in the O.T., In 
the Homeric tales, in quaint iSa. of 
medieval writers, and even In some of 
the present-day dictionaries. Sciontiflo E. 
was made possible by the birth of philo- 
logy and study of the languages of the E. 
It no longer sought the relation between 
the words of a single language, exclu- 
sively within itself, but extended its view 
to a whole group of cognate tongues, or, 
wider still, to a whole family. Thus a 
new science arose under the title of CJom- 
paratlvo Grammar. The evidence that 
the group of languages known as the 
Aryan languages forms a family, t.e, are 
all sister -dialects of one common tongue, 
consists in their grammatical forma being 
the same, and in their having a groat 
many words in common. In Judging 
wdiethcr on individual word in one of these 
tongues is really the same as a word in 
another of these tongues, one is no longer 
gruldcd by similarity of sound. Words 
are constantly undergoing changes, and 
each language follows its own fashion in 
making these changes. Corresponding 
words, therefore, in the sev. languages, 
must Jiave, in the long course of ages, 
come to differ greatly ; and these differ- 
ences follow certain laws which it is 
possible to ascertain. Of the laws of 
interchange of soiiiul, Grimm’s Law, 
named after the great Ger. philologist, is 
the most important. It exhibits the 
relations found to exist between the con- 
sonant sounds in the three groups of the 
Aryan languages. Followers of this 
theory were Ciirtius and Fick. The 
Teutonic revival in the nineteenth century 
in England commenced a hist, of Eng. 
upon nn historical method from which 
has grown a realiy*¥iciontitic Eng. E., as 
.seen in the dictionaries of Prof, iSkeat and 
Dr. Murray. 

Etzel (or Attila), king of the Iliins, see 
ATI’ILA. 

£u (the Rom. Augusta), tn. on tbo 
I. b. of the Brcsle, 04 m. N.N.E. of Rouen, 
in the dept, of yelne-Inf^rleuro, N.W. 
Franco. It is noted for the fine Gothic 
church of St. Laurent (twelfth century), 
and for Its clulteau (begun In 1578) of the 
Prince of Orleans, destroyed by a fire in 
190‘2. Pop. 6700. 

Eua, or Eoa, one of the Tonga is., S,E. 
of Tongatabu, in the Pacific. It was 
discovered by Tasman in 1043. 

Euboea, also called Egripos and Negro- 
ponte (It.), largest is. of the Grecian archi- 
pelago, having a length of some 90 m., 
and a breadth varying from 4 to 30 m. 
It lies in a direction N.W. to S.E., Is 
separated from the ma<inland by the 
narrow strait Eurlpus, <|nd protects the 
coasts of Attica, Boeotia, and a. Thessaly. 
In Homer the inbah. ard called Abantw. 
Id the N. of E. dwelt th0 Histiali ; below 
these were the Ellopll, add in the a. wore 
the Dryopes. The centfe of the is. was 
inhab. chiefly by lonlans. The pro- 
montory of Arterulslum, where the Gks. 
gained a great victory at sea over the 
Persians (480 u.c.) forms a N.E. extrem- 
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ity. Part of the saiiio int. ranpro which 
firuards the E. of Thosaaly, traverses the 
IS. from eod to end, Mt. Dirphys, now 
Delphi (5726 ft.), in the centre being the 
highest peak. Chalcis and Krotrla, the 
chief tns., were both tonic pottlements 
from Attica, which In their turn founded 
Cumce and Ithegium, etc., in Magna 
Grajcla. Erotria was destroyed and its 
Inhab. carried off to Persia during the 
great invasion of 190 n.c. In 600 b.(\ 
the Athenians cstab. a hated clenichy In 
Chalcis because that city had joined the 
Spartan league. After an ineffectual 
revolt, PoricIoH rcciuccd the is. to sub- 
mission to Athena in 440. After some 
years of Independence E. fell suc<;easively 
under Macedonian, Rom., and, during the 
Middle Ages, Venetian rule. I’rom 1470 
onwards It was subject to Turkish domi- 
nation, but in 1830 it was incorporated 
with Independent Greece. All the con- 
querors have found E. useful for Its (;orn 
and cattle, and also for certain mineral 
ores such as iron pyrites. Pop. (is.) 

180.000, dept, (including N. Sporadcs) 

200.000. 

Eubulus (fl. 350 n.r.), Athenian politi- 
cian, was an orator and a man of some 
force, bnt it is imposalblo accurately to 
gauge his merits, as the pages of Demos- 
thenes, his arch-ei/^^mv. are the most 
reliable source ot our in formation con- 
cerning him. E. w'as largely Influential 
in securing the ncquitUil of ACsohincs, and 
furt.her advocated petice at any price, a 
policy hateful to Demosthenes. 

Euoaine, synthetic drug, comparable 
to cocaine In manv of its ocstions, w'hicli is 
used as a locjil antysthetic In place of the 
latter, 8inc<5 it is less poisonous. Two Es., 
the a and the /3, are prepared, the latter 
being preferable ; they are both rleriva- 
tlves of oxyinethylpipcridlne. and are 
prepared originally from acetone. E. is 
most frequently used in operations on the 
eye and nose, where It is applied to the 
B^aco in solution. 

Eucalyptus, a genus of Myrtacoie, con- 
tains over two hundred lofty trees occiut- 
ing in Australia — where they are a charnc- 
teristic part of the flora — and the Malayan 
Archipelago and India ; while certain 
varieties are culUv^atod elsewhere, c.q. 
Algeria and Italy, for commercial pur- 
poses. Many reach a height of 160 ft. 
and a girth of 30 ft. or oven more, and t hey 
frequently become hollow ; E, amygdalin 
attalflS a height of 300 ft. The specie^ 
or© of great economic value, yielding oils, 
kinoa, and useful timber, while the well- 
known oil of E. is obtained from E. 
globulnSf the blue-gum tree. The hydro- 
carbon * molltose,* a saccharine compound, 
is derived from the sap of various species 
of Tasmanian E. Gum and gnm rosin arc 
yielded by E. panciflora^ E. hvemostama, 
and other species. 

Eucharist. The Christian offering of 
praise and thanksgiving Is known by 
. many titles, though that which we are 
now considering seems to have been the 
most used in early times. In tho Rook 
of Common Prayer, tho terms used are 
the ‘ Lord’s Supper * and the * Holy Com- 
munion * : among Kom, Catholics and 


some Anglicans, the term ‘ Mass ’ Is 
generally used, while members of the E. 
Orthodox Churches would speak of the 
* Liturgy ' or tho ‘ Holy Sacrifice,’ From 
the beginning of the Christian church, 
the Holy E. has been regarded as tlie 
greatest of all the sacraments, and round 
it has gathered tho richest ceremonial of 
the church. But os we trace through the 
ages the hist, of Eucharistic doctrine, we 
are faced with tho sad fact that the sacra- 
ment of unity has been turned by men, 
generally over-anxiou-? to dogmatise, into 
a source of eontroversv and discord. 
There are, in the N.T., 2 distinct narra- 
tives of the institution of the E., each 
appearing in 2 forms. Tlie first is that of 
Mark (xiv. 22 ff.) and Matt. (xxvi. 20 ff.), 
the second is that of Luke (xxii. 17 ff.) 
and Paul (1 Cor. xi. 23 ff.). A reference 
to the institution occurs in the fourth 
gospel, and this reference dates the Lost 
Supper on the day before tho Passover, 
whei'cas the Synoptic narratives state 
that it took place on the ‘ first day of un- 
leavened bread, when they killed the 
pasaover.’ No solution of this discrep- 
ancy Is known. The word EvchariM is 
connected with 2 parts of speech in Gk., 
a noun and a verb. The verb eucharistein 
means ‘ to feel thankful ’ and * to give 
thanks.' It is the very word iLsed of the 
thanksgiving of our Lord at the Last 
Slipper. St. ^^latlhcw says Xa/Swi- irori}pi.ov 
tv\afH<j77)iTas t-iTTii' fxxvi. 27), aud St. 
Paid cvxapia njtrai (1 Cor. XI, 

24). As Justin Martyr tells ns, the dis- 
ciples of the second centurv continued to 
give thanks over the bread and tho cup, 
and hence the term eucharistein came to 
mean to consecrate, and the term curhar- 
istia w’as employed to denote tho conse- 
crated elements themselves. Thus St. 
Irenrcus says that after the consecration 
the bread is no longer common bread but 
cucharistia, consisting of 2 parts, an earthly 
and a heavenly. At a very early date the 
liturgical nature of the E. developed con- 
siderably, and iUhas even been held that 
St. Paul’s account of the institution was 
taken from a previously existing order of 
seiwice. From N.T. limes onwiird, how- 
ever. wo do find liturgies In an a4ivancod 
sUige of development. The extent of the 
earliest fixed order can be seen by a com- 
parison of the distinct groups of liturgies, 
it is impossible hero even to touch on tho 
development of liturgiology, but the-se 
groups may be monl.ioned : the Rom., 
the Gallican, tho Alexandrine, and the 
Antiochene, containing tho liturgie^s of 
St. Basil and St. Chrysostom. There is 
no doubt that the E. was at first celebrated 
in the evening after supper in imitation of 
Christ’s own procedure. But it is equally 
certain that the change from evening to 
morning was universally niado at a very 
early date. It is sometimes held that this 
change was made bv St. Paul in tho 
Corinthian Church. St. Augustine (ad. 
Januar.) makes no reference to the 
occasion of the alteration, but says, * It 
lias seemed goed to tho Holy Spirit that, 
for the honour of so mat a sacrament, 
tho Lord’s Body and Blood should enter 
the Christian’s mouth before other food. 
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It Is for this reason that ttie custom is 
observed throughout the world/ Fasting 
communion made a morning celebration 
the ordinary prooedupo, though it Is 
probable that on fast days, when the faith- 
ful were fasting till 3 p.m.. it would take 
place later. In all the earliest references 
to the Holy E. , it is considered that those 
who are present at the Consecration will 
all commnnicatc. All those who had 
been present at the early part of the 
service but were unable to communicate 
had already deimrted at a given signal 
before the central act of the service began. 
'Phose who had departed would Include 
the Insane, the catecliuniens, and certain 
classes of penitents. The faithful all 
remained and all coimnuuicatod with the 
priest. 

The first falling away from this stiindard 
is shown in the second canon of the Council 
of Antioch (a.d. .144) when it is ordered 
that thi:>se who attended the service as far 
as the lections, but. refused to communi- 
cate, should be cast out of the church until 
they repent and confess. The s(‘i>aratlon 
being effected by the exorcist. Until the 
twelfth century. It is admitted by all 
writers that the laity ivceivcd the sacra- 
ment under both kinds in all solemn public 
administrations, though the species of 
bread alone was used under special clr- 
eiimsUmces. In certain parts, the custom 
of receiving the spcidcs of wine through si 
tube sprang up on as-count of the great 
I'car which was felt lest any of the sacred 
element should be split. The greatest 
care was t^ikcn that no portion of the con- 
secrated bread should fall to the gi’onnd. 
In the E- the custom of revolving the 
Blood of Christ by the method known as 
iritinction early began. . Hert^ the parti- 
cles of the consecrated tiread were placed 
in the chalice, the two elements being 
given together into the communicant’s 
mouth by a spoon. This pra<‘tico was 
condemned in the W. us schismatical and 
ugjiinst apostolic tradition. It is gener- 
ally agreed that the eariy Christians re- 
ceived the sacrament standing, this being 
the usual po.sture for all pmyer on the 
Lord's Day and during Eastertide. It 
was necessary that all communicants 
should bo baptised persons and that they 
should not be undergoing ecclesiastical 
censure. It is notewortliv that the lin- 
portanc.*3 of private^ confe-sion to a priest 
is insisted on in aev. places before the end 
of the eighth century. An Eng. example 
occurs In the t^eniieniUil of Archbishop 
Thcodoro (c. A.i». 700), where a profession 
is made for dispensation from the rule if 
necessary. Aft-er special cases of ex- 
oommunk^tion and penance, reconcilia- 
tion by the bishop or his deputy was, of 
course, neixjssary. 

As for the days on which the K. was 
celebmtcrl, our starting point is the cele- 
brated passage in the Acts (ii. 46) which is 
sometimes held to Imply daily celebration. 
Particular mention, however, Is later made 
only of the Lord’s Day (xx. 7 ), and later 
aUuBlnns in the early writers make it com- 
paratively clear that the T.ord’s Day was 
long regarded ae the special day for * the 
breaking of bread.’ even os It now is. 


The days next fixed for communion were 
the ‘ Station Days/ i.e, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Daily oolebrations were, how- 
ever. in use by the time of Chrysostom. 
We may Infer from a canon of the Council 
of Ellberis ( c . a.d. 300) that at that time 
weekly communion was the regular rule 
of the church universal, and such It con- 
tinued to he In the E. until the end of the 
seventh century. Bede, when writing to 
Egbert, says that oven the more devout 
amongst the Eng. laity do not communi- 
cate except at Ea.ster, Christmas, and 
Epiphany, but advises insistence on dally 
communion, which he speaks of as the 
custom among many of the continental 
ehiirchoH . At the p resent time the Ohuroh 
of England insists on communion ' three 
times a year of which Easter shall he one.’ 
The Rom. Catholic Church, while en- 
couraging frcqnent communion requires 
under pain of sin only once a year * at 
Easter or thereabouts.’ See B. Frisoh- 
kopf, JJie rtevesien Enirtunyen iWer die 
Aheiulmafilsfraae^ Jfi2l : M. de la Taille, 
Mysterium F]de{, 1923 ; Y. Brllloth, 
Eucharistic Faith amt Practice, 1930 ; 
W. Simpson. Eucharist, Sacramental 
Principles, IJ)32 ; A. O’Neill, Mystery of 
the EucharUit, 193.3. 

Euohlorine, oxphwive, yellowish -green 
coloured gas, first prepared by Davy by 
heating hydrochloric acid with chlorate 
of T)otash. It has an extremely irritating 
odour, and is a powerful «)xidislng agent. 
It consl.sts oi a in Ixhi re of eblorluo and 
chlorine peroxlflo, ClOj. 

Euchre, gaino of cards, popular in 
America, bid not played until the end of 
the nineteenl h <’on( ury. Thirty-two cards 
are used, all cards below seven being 
rejected . 'I'he cards rank as at whist with 
the exception of the ‘ Bowers.* The 
knave of trump suib»<<right bower) Is the 
best trumi) ; tJie knave of the same colour 
(left bower) is tlio next best, that card 
belonging to the trump suit, Eaidk 
player receives five cards from the dealer 
by two or thrcie at a time, the top card 
turned up being trumps. When two play, 
the non-dealcT either ‘ orders up * the 
trumps OP passes. If he passes then the 
dealer either takes up the trump or passas. 
If both pass, the non -dealer may call 
other trumps or nmy pass again when the 
dealer uiokes. If both pass again tho 
hand is tlin^wn in and the curds are dealt 
again. If the hand Is played tho, non- 
dealer leads and the dealer plays anti must 
follow suit If possible. Tho game then 
continues as at whist, a player * ordering 
up,’ or taking up, or mfddng the trump 
wins five tritjks (a march)[ and scores two 
points; if throe tricks ‘(the point) he 
scores one. If ho falls i to make three 
tricks he Is euchred, ai^ his opponent 
scores two. Game is five up. Four- 
handed K. Is generally played. Then the 
players cut for partners. If the first band 
passes, the second may assist, when his 
partner the dealer take* up the trump 
and the hand is played. If a player ha* 
a very good band he may play alone 
against the other three. But he can only 
play alone when his partner * orders up,* 
or when his partner assists, or when he 
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taken tip the trump, or when he orders the (1908), and Konntn wi.r noch Chrieien eein ? 
trump. The scores are reckoned as before, (1911); Menschund Welt (1918), and 
except that a player playing alone scores Lebenserrinerunaen (1921). Ilia most 
four points if he wins live tricks. valuable work, however, was his onrlient : 

It may be noted that E., under very A History of Philosophical Terminology. 
different mles, is a very popular granui in See W. II. Boyce (Jibson, Evchen*a Phih 
the Serjeants' messes of the Brit. Array, osophy of Life^ 1906. and Qod v^th Us, 
In this form of E., the mmiber of cards In 1909 ; R. Siebert, Kiickevs WeW und 
the pack varies occordint? to the number Lebensanschauungt 1004-1911 ; W. Tudor 
of players. For four players, the cards .Tones, The Philosophy of Eveken. 1909 ; 
are tlie Joker, red delicti, black douce (the H. Schack, Denker und Dealer, 1938. 
Bonnies), and Ace to Ten of each suit ; Euolase (‘ easily frficturc ’), very rare 
for live players, add to the foregoinf?, the mineral l^earin? soiue relation to beryl, 
nines of each suit ; for six players, add and found in Brazil and the S. T'rals. 
the eights of each suit and two black Euclid iff. c. 300 P.c.), Ok. iriathetna- 
sevens, and so on. The cards change tician, lived, according to Procliis (a.d. 
value according to the suit which is 412-486), in the davs of Ptolemy 1. of 
trumps. With a rod suit : joker, rod Egypt, was older than Archimedes (b, 
benny, black bonny, the two red knaves, 287 R.n.) and p:ratosthonos (6. 276 u.c.), 
(Bowers) and the other cards in whist and younger than IMato. His life is 
order. With a black suit the black benny practically a blank, l>ut many of his 
and the red benny change places, the treatises, including the famous 
black knaves take the plaire of the red C^TOLytla), have como down to us. This 
knaves, which drop into tlicfr urfual jdacc work, which includes five books on plane 
as in whist. The knave of the suit called geometry, one on proportion, three on the 
as trumps takes nrecedcnco over the other properties of numbers, one on inoommen- 
knave. Each player receives five cfirds, surabie magnitudes, and finally three on 
dealt two or three at a time ; tlie top card solid geometry, was for centuries the text- 
of the remainder is turned up and becomes book on geometry in all scliools, and has 
trumps. Each player in turn has tlio only in comparativclv recent years been 
choice of calling, the dealer being last. If superseded on the Continent and in the 
the suit turned up Js called, then the United States. His Data (^eSourva) 
dealer picks the Meed c;4rd up and dm- contains ninety-five tljcorcms, in which 
cards. If the nominated suit is not called, it is shown that, given certain hypotliesos, 
then tlie dealer turns it down and the call other things are dcdiUMble. The Phreno- 
agalu goes round In any suit except the maia deals with the appearances pro- 
turn-dowTi. Five card E. is tlie form dueeil by celestial motions. The musical 
usually played, in wlilch there arc part- ti*ejitisea, entitled /nfrodi/cfmw (o Ifarwoav, 
ners. The caller calls two suits: the and of -SVu/c. and the 07 ?(/cs and 

first, trumps ; the player holding the Kofnplrics, etc., are of doubtful authen- 
bighc.st card of the second suit is his ticity. See also Gkomuthy. 
partner (Butty), but does not declare Euclid, or Eucleides of Megara (c. i.'lO- 
hiniself. If the caller and his partner .'IT i n.c.), one of the most zealous dis- 
take five tricks (a march), two point.s are <*iples of Socrates, and also the founder 
scored ; if throe tricks, one point ; if thov of that school of philosophy variouslv 
fail to take three tricks they are euchred, eallod the Megarlan, dlaletic', or eristic, 
and all their opiioneiits score two e-;ich. tils philosophy prepared the wav for the 
When a player is ' low man * (has scored sci^ptics, for he delighted In lu’oving con- 
fewest points), he may ‘ call on his own ’ tradictorv propositioin and so encouraged 
(without a imrtnor). A march in thi^ doubt. His writings have all perished, 
case flcorcs one point for every plavcr. Eucratides, king of Bnclria, lived in the 
and for three tricks, half this number second cn^ntury B.r. Demetriiiy, son of 
(three points for live players, cU\). 'rhe Euthydemns, having disputed with E. the 
first player to reach seven points drops Ruccesslon trO the throne and besiegwi him 
out of the game and the others follow at for five months, was at length ooinpletely 
the same figure. When only three or two defeated by E., who tborcofter had sov. 
players remain, tliero are no iiartnorH. \ictorious campaigns m Asia over the 
Euehroite, basic an»enato of copper Indl. Hut, unwisely attacking Mithrl- 
occui^ng OiJ a distinct mineral. ]t js dates, king of tlie Purthians, he was 
related to cllnoclase, cornwalllte, and defeated and perishcMl at the hand of bis 
tyroUto, all of which are generally iso- own son, who was associated with him 
morphous with the corresponding phos- in the gov. of Bactrin. 
phatee of c^per. Eudeemonism (from (Ik. et^5al^ol<•ta, 

Eueken, Rudolf (1846-1926), doctor of which describes the condition of a man 
philotophyt ft. at Aurlch, educated at under the care of a kindly spirit or genius), 
Gfittfn^n. His works deal chiefly wltli a much abused term in philosophy in the 
Uio hist, of philosophy. In 1903 he was sense that every WTiter has contorted or 
elected P.J>. of the Univ. of Giessen and enlarg;ed its meaning to express his own 
in 1010 of the Unlv. of Glasgow. In 1908 ideas. As a ayst^un of philosophy E. up- 
he won the Nobel prize for literature. Ho holds happiness as the chief goal of man, 
wrote many works, amongst which may the confusion arising from the diverse 
be mentioned the following: OeschichU oonoeptlons of what is assenUal to that 
und KrUik der Qnindbegriffe der Oeaen- state. According to Aristotle the truly 
laarf (1878), Die EinlatU des Geiatesleoens eudam.ones are those who enjoy a oontem- 
in. Bewunttein und Tat der Mensddvsct plative ozlstenoe without material 
<1888), Der Sirin unA fVert dent Leftens anxieties, and without an Impediment to 
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the full and complete realisation of their 
hierhest self. Plato conceived a magniil> 
cent social ‘ eudiemonla/ to which every 
member of the state contributed, and in 
which everyone shtircd. For the Epi- 
cureans E. was equivalent to hedonism 
(see Etfiicjsi). 

Eudemus of Rhodes (fl, 330 B.c.) associ- 
ated with Theophrastus as an earnest 
follower of Aristotle. His Eudemian 
Ethics (seven books) are still extant. 

Eudialyte, or Eudyalite (Gk., easily dis- 
solved), a vitreous bisilicate of calcium, 
sodium, iron, zirconium, and other 
elements found in Greenland in the form 
of pink rhombohcdral crystals. 

Eudiometer (from Gk. ev, well, and 
the root of Zeus), was primarily an 
apparatus to determine the purity of air, 
that is tho amount ot oxygon in It, but it 
Is now generally used for the analysis of 
gases and especially of gaseous mixtmx>a. 
A E. consists essentially of a graduated 
glass tubular veasel fitted at the top with 
platinum electrodes for tho introduction 
of the electric spark. As a measure It 
depends on the observation of tho amount 
of shrinkage after one or more chemical 
reactions in tho vol. or vols. of the gas or 
giwes under consideration. Jn tho case 
of air tho reaction ts set up by the ex- 
plosion caused by the introduction of an 
electric spark. A known vol. of the 
atmosphere is confined with about half 
its vol. of hydrogen. After an electric 
current baa been passed through the mix- 
ture, all the oxygon of tho air unites with 
Boino of the hydrogen to form aqueous 
vapour, which soon condenses. The 
shrinkage therefore meas liras 3 times the 
vol. of the oxygen, this gas combining 
with twice its own vol. of hydrogen to 
form water. 

Eudocia, (1) or Athenais (c. 401-c. 460), 
wife of Theodosius II., IJyzaiitino em- 
peror, iFOs the daughter of an Atlienian 
sophist. Wheu her brothers denied her 
a share in her father’s inheritance, she 
sought and won the protection of Pul- 
cheria, sister to the Emperor Theodosius, 
whom she (E.) eventually married (421). 
She repaired to Jerusalem, and became 
implicated in tho Monophysite con- 
troversy (453), but St. Euthymius finally 
reconciled her to tho * true faith.’ Among 
her works were a pnrai>luiiso of the 
Hook of Daniel and a pf»cm on her hus- 
band’s Persian conquests. K. is some- 
times ^vrongly referred to as Eudoxia. 
(2) (d. 462), the younger, the daughter of 
the above and of Theod<jsjus II. When 
her first husband, Valentimamis III., was 
murdered by Petronius Maximus, she foil 
an unwilling victim to the usurper and, 
in revenge, invited Gensenc, king of tho 
Vandals, to Italy. The barbarian sacked 
Rome, and took E. to Africa. (3) (c. 1021- 
JI6), widow of the Byzantine emperor, 
Constantino X. 

Eudoxus, (1) Gk. navigator, was dls- 

atched in 125 ».c. by Ptolemy Energetes, 

ing of Egypt, to explore India and the 
Arcmfan Sea. His adventures are re- 
counted by Strabo, who incliidc»d E.'8 
discoveries in his great geographical work. 
(2) of Cnidut (c. 407 Mj. 355 B.c.), Gk. 


astronomer, studied imder Plato for some 
time, spent many years in Egypt, learning 
from the priests, and later opened a sohool 
In Athens which rivalled that of Plato. 
According to Pliny and Strabo he first 
fixed tho length of the year as 3651 days, 
whilst Vitruvius ascribes to him the in- 
vention of the sun-dial. Ho was also a 
mathematician and philosopher, and won 
golden opinions from Cicero. 

Euganean Hills, in N. Italy. They are 
a low volcanic range forming a small 
group extending for about 10 m. from the 
neighbourhood of Padua to Esto. They 
are covered with woods, and contain many 
hot springs. The culminating point is Mt. 
Veiida, 1890 ft. high. 

Eugene, city of Oregon on tho Willa- 
mette K. The chief mdiistries are iron 
works, machine shops. Hour mills, manufs. 
of wagons, furniture, and woollens. It 
is the seat of tho Univ. ot Oregon. Pop. 
28,800. 

Eugdne, Franoois, Prince of Savoy (1 663- 
1736), renowned Fr. gen. ; was b. at Paris. 
Ho was youngest son of tho count of Sois- 
sons, grandson of the duke of Savoy and 
related, on his mother’s side, to Cardinal 
Mazarin. Originally intended for tho 
church, but his tastes were more for 
military renown. After his father’s death, 
and on the refusal of Louis XIV. to give 
him a commission, he left France and 
served under Emperor Leopold as a 
volunteer against the Turks. He dis- 
played great courage and tacticAl talent 
and rapidly rose. In tho Coalition war 
in Italy against Franc,e, ho covered him- 
self with glory, became a field-marshal in 
1693, and put an end to Turkish power in 
Hungary by winning the famous battle of 
Zenta in 1697. lie commanded the It. 
army in the War of Succession in 1701, 
but effected little of importance, owing to 
tho smallness of hl?r"forcc8. In 1703 he 
became president of tho coimcil of war, 
took over command of the Ger. army, and 
assisted Marlborough to win tho battle of 
Blenheim. 1704. After being chocked by 
tho Fr. gen., Venddmo, and twice wounded, 
he defeated the Fr. and drove them out 
of Italy. lie shared with Marlborough, 
tho vict<irles of Oudenardc and Malplaquct. 
After tho retirement of England and 
Holland from tho struggle. Prince E. was 
unable to withstand tho oncinv on tho 
Rhine, and was defeated by Villars In 
1712. In 1710 war with the Tiurks re- 
commenced, arid the prince was every- 
where successful. Ho defeated an army 
twice tho size of his own at Poterwerdeln, 
took Tomesvar, anrl after a desperate 
battle took Belgrade by assault. After 
the Ponce of l^assarowitz, he laboured 
with unwearied energy in the cabinet. He 
died at Vienna. See Itvos by G. B. 
Malleson. 1883 ; and H. von Sybel, 1937. 

Eugenia, genus of Myrtacere, contains 
numerous species, all of which grow in the 
tropics, and many boar edible fruits. Tho 
best-known plant In tho genus is E. can/o- 
phyllaia, which producoi the cloves of 
commerce: they are the dried flower- 
buds of the tree. E, , Malaccensis is 
known as the Malay apple, or rose apple. 

Eugeido Acid, see Eugbkol. 
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Eufirenios Is that science which has for 
its alms the perx)etuation of those in- 
herent and hereditary qualities whieJi aid 
in the development of the human race, 
(See Bioloo Y — Practical Valve of Ihology.) 
Sir IT. Qalton — who first coined the word 
cupronlcs in his work on Human Faculty 
(1883) — by his valuable rcsenreli work and 
hJs many pubs., added considerably to 
the importance and value of tlie science. 
Not only this, but in his will ho left 
sulllcient money to found the Galton 
Chair of Eugronics at the London Univ. 
Attached to the chair is a valuable library 
and laboratory. The Gn.lton Laboratory 
for National Eugenics publishes tbo Annals 
of K.t the K, Labfyratory Memoirs^ The 
Lab. Lecture Series, and the important 
Treasury of Human Inheritance, an exten- 
sive collection of family pediffreos, illus- 
trating the inboritiincx? of physical, men- 
tal, and pathological charimters in man. 
Besides the works of (5alton, there is an 
extensive literature on E. : See F. Galton, 
Probability the Found alum of Eugenics, 
1907 ; K. Pearson, Qraimnar of Science, 
1911 ; L. Doncaster, Heredity, 1921 ; 

5. .T. Homes, Studies in Kcnlntion and K., 
1923 ; L. Darwin. Need for K. Iteform, 
1926 ; J. A. Thomson’s Heredity, 1926 , 
F. Schiller, Social Decay and Eugenic 
Reform, 1932 : (?. Neurath, Modern Man 
in the Ma/ring, 1939 ; also G. K, (’hester- 
ton's countcrblo^Jt, E. and Other FHl.<i, 
1922. The Eugenics Society was formed 
in London in 1911, to promote the study 
of national eugenics and publislu's a 
quarterly review. See also Hki{ki>ity ; 
MKNDEL and MKNDKU8.U. 

Eugenie, Marie Ignace Augustine de 
Montijo (1826-1920), daughter of the 
count of IMontijo, empress of tlio Fr., was 

6. May ft, at Granada, Spain. In 1853, at 
Notre Dame, Paris, she was married to 
Napoleon ITT., and three years later she 
became the mother of tho Prince Imperial. 
In 1870, on the fall of the oinplre, came 
to England ami took up her re^^idoTK'o 
at Ohislehurst, afterwards removing to 
Famboroiigh. Three years after her com- 
ing to England, Napoleon died, and 
she lost her son in tho Zulu War of 1879. 
While on a \ isit to her nephew, tho dnke 
of Alva, she died in Madrid, July 11. See 
E. Le^^ge. The Em^yress Euginie, 1910. 

Eugenin ((b.HiaO*), substance which is 
obtained fi'oiii oil of cloves, 

Eugenlus, name of four popes : Eugo- 
nlu 3 (St.) 1., pope from 654-8, fc.stival, 
Aug. 27 ; Eugonlus II., pope from 821- 
27 : Eugonlus 111., pope from 1145-5.1; 
and EngciiliLs IV., pope from 1431-47. 
Tho latter’s pontiflrato was marked by a 
schism created by procotidlngs in the 
counoll of Basle towards tho reform of the 
church and tho limitation of papal author- 
ity. He oxconmiunJeated the council and 
the council deposed him, but ho succcedod 
in re-unltlng tho Church round his own 
person and oflico. Holding a council at I 
Florence, ho concluded a re-union with 
the Ok. Church (1439), and later with j 
Armenians (1439), Jacobites (1443). and 
Nestorlans (1446). 

Eugenol, or Eugenio acid, an aromatic 
oil, obtained by combining oil of cloves or 

E.E. 5 


oil of pimento with alcoholic potash. 
Used os a remedy for toothache. 

Eugubine (or Iguvine) Tables. These 
tablets, numbering seven, were found in 
the fifteenth century at Tguvium, the 
modem Giibbio (Umbria, Italy). They 
contain large texts, which are engraved 
on both faces of the tablets, and have been 
deciphered as parts of the liturgy of a 
sacred brotherhood of Igiivlum. Tables I- 
IV and part of the Vth are written in 
Umbrian script, which is not only an off- 
shoot of tho Etruscan (q.v.) alphabet, but 
is so close to its classical form, that 
eminent Etmscologists, such as the late 
It. Prof. Giiilio Buonamici, consider^ it as 
Etruscan. These tablets are attributed 
by some scliolars to tlie fourth or cA'cn to 
tho fifth century ii.c., by otliers to the 
second or third century b.c. The rest of 
Table V and Tables VI and VII, are 
written in Rom. characters and ore 
assigned to the first century B.c. 

Euhemerns and Euhemerism, tho latter 
is tho name applied to the historical theory 
of the origin of mythology, from its 
founder Euhemems, a native of Messene 
about f,ho fourth centiii’y n.c. While 
voyaging to tho Indian Oecan he professed 
to have discovered a new is. called 
Panchaia. Here he is supposed to have 
found a number of inseriptions represent- 
ing tho prin. god.s of Greece as mere 
carthborn belng.s, deified after death for 
their superior strength and abilities. Ilis 
work Hiera Anagraphe was lost, but for it 
ho w'as accused of Atheism and his name 
became a byword for mcndacitv. Many 
eirunent men, among them I^olybius, 
Lactantliis, and St. Augustine, adopted its 
theory. Later Gk. writers simplified the 
theory, eliminating extravagant things 
and leaving a list of commonplace and 
creel ihlc stories. Thus iEolus became an 
nnct- mariner ; the Cyclopes a race of 
savages inhabiting Sicily : Atlas, an 
astronomer ; and Scylla and T’egasus, 
fast-sailing pirates. The system still 
exists in some current handbooks of 
mythology. Euhemerism was the favour- 
ite theory of the so-called philosophical 
liistorians of tho eighBcnth contmy in 
France, It was extended to England by 
n trans. of Abb6 Bauer’s great work. The 
Mythology ami Fables of Antiquity Ex- 
plained from Histnru, Vossimi, Bochort, 
and Iluct belong to this school ; Mr. Glad- 
stone was the latest and ahle.st exponent 
of sacred EuhemtTi.sm. Herbert Spencer 
also embraced the theory in his explana- 
tion of the origin of religion. 

Euhemerus. see also Axcii^TOU W onsHIP. 

Eulenspiegel (Gcr. * owl-glass *), the 
prototype of oil knavish fools of later 
times, 6. at tho end of tho thirteenth 
century, near Schdppenstadt. in Bruns- 
wick. Ho was 3 times baptised, once in 
the font, secondly in the mud, and the 
third time In hot water. He wandered 
over Europe, experienced many wonder- 
ful and comical adventures, and perpe- 
trated manv knavish tricks. His place 
of burial is uot certain, as two places 
claim to have his bones in their respective 
churchyards. One stone stands to his 
memory at Mdlln, near Lilbock, whore he 

pa 
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Is snpposed to have died in 1350. Ilfs 
t>ones are alsK) at Damme in Dolj?hiTn, 
where his death is placed about 1307. In 
modern times his story is embodied in one 
of the masterpieces of Belgian literature — 
Till Kulmspieu<'l m Lamme (foedzak by 
C. de Coster. The first od. appeared In 
1868. It Is really a kind of epic which 
celebrates the struggles of the people to 
fieonm freedom from Sp. tyranny. Gerhard 
Hauptmann, the great Ger. poet and dram- 
atist, pub- a vast poem called Eulcnspieoel, 
in parts so mystic that it puzzled his critics. 

Euler. Leonhard (1 707“83), Swiss mathe- 
matician, b. at Bftfile, and studied under 
John Bemoullli. He went to St. Peters- 
burg, where he bocaino i’rof. of I’hyaics, 
and in 1733 of mathematics in tlie Aca- 
demy. In 1741 ho was invite<l to Berlin 
by IiSx!iderick the Great, and he pub. many 
valuable pnr*ers during this period. His 
later years were spent in St. Petersburg 
in total blindness, but ilia servant wrote 
at his master’s dictation. The Intro- 
ductifm io Alpebra (tmns. 1840) was com- 
pleted in this way. His chief works are: 
Theory of Planetary Motion (1765), 
JiiRtiUttion of Differeviiat ami Integral 
■Caloulvs (1755), Introduction to Anal guns 
of Jnfinifiejt (1748). See lives i»y P. 
Rudio, 1884 ; S. Schulz-Eiiler, 1007 ; 
A. Speiser, 1934. Sex' alfto Eulkkian 
NU-MBEtts ; HTnnoKiNvmc’s. — KuUr'a 
iHquations of Motion. 
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Eulerian Numbers. Named after Kulcr 
(1707-1783), the Swiss matheraatirlan. 
The expansion of soft x is con r ^ 

1 — 4- and the expan.sfoD 

ar sea « — may be written 

CO» X 

I + + . . . where A, 


A*, A„ etc., are known as E. Ns., the 
first nine of which were first computed 
by Euler. Tho first five are 1, 5, 61, 
1385, 50521, and the 50th contains 127 
figures. Some of the properties of these 
numbers may be noted hero, viz., every 
E. N. is a positive odd integer : the sum 
of any two successive E. Ns. is divisible 
by 3. The chief usefulness of E. Ns. is in 
the summation of certain series. 

Eumneus, faithful swineherd in the 
Odyssey, wlio recognises Ulyssoa on his 
return from Trov, and aids him In dos^ 
trmdng the .suitors of PoiiClope ( 7 .t».) 

Eumenes (c. 360-316 u.r.) Macedonian 
gen., and a native of Cardla in the 
Thracian Ohersonesus. At a very early 
ago he was employed as private secretary 
by Philip TI. of Mnccdon, and, on tho 
death of that prince, by Alexander. When 
Alexander died, Cappadoelii and Paphla- 
gonia were aa.^igned to E. Ho was put 
to death by Antigonns. 

Eumenes 1., king of Pergnmus. He 
sncceedod his uncle, PhiletaTUs, In 263 
B.o. The only event of importance in his 
reign was his victory near Sardis over 
Antlochiis Soter, which enabled him to 
secure possession of the dlsts. round hia cap. 

Eumenides (tho ‘ wcll-ui.slior *). euphe- 
raiatitml name for tho Ennyc.s, the Rom. 
Furiie, or DIrnc, 3 fearful maidens who 
dwelt in tho depths of Tartopiis, Their 
function is to pnulsh men for crimes such 
as perjury, murder, inhospitality, and 
violation of filial duty. Their names ni^e 
Alecto, Megfpra, and Tisi phono. In the 
poets they sometimes appear ns one, and 
one finds, in the trugediea of ^Eschylus, a 
whole chorus of Erinyes. Later, they 
wore considered as goddesses, and saeri- 
flees of sheep and libations of nephalia 
(honey and water) were offered to them. 
Later poets and stmjptors represent e<i 
them as winged virj^s, dressed In tho 
garbs of huntresses, with serpents en- 
eii’cling their heads. confuses 

them in some of his works with the three 
Fat^, Glotho, Lnehosis, ami Atropo.s. 
See J. G. Lawson, Modern (Hreek Folklore 
and Ancient Greek Religion, 1910. 

Eumenlus : (1 ) Trojan killed by Camilla 
In Italy {see Virgil, Mneid, fi.). (2) Gallic 

rhetorician, b. at Autmi about a.d. 280. 
He was grandson of Glaneus, tho Athenian 
rhetorician who had settled in Gaul. E. 
practised rlietoric suceossrully both at 
Autun and at Rome, and was appointed 
to the court of (vonstantius (^hlonis, and 
put at the head of a new college in Autun. 
Of the panegyrics attribuLoil to him, one 
was made heforc the Emperor on the 
occasion of the n^taking, of Britain : 
another on the foundation m colleges, and 
a panegyric on Oonstantlda Augustlna, 
spoken at Treves and full ‘'of byperbolo. 
These speeches have frequbutly been re- 
printed, especially In ttie collection 
known os the Duodkehn pafiegvnoi veteres. 

Eumolpus (* sw^eet singer ^), in Gk. 
mythology the son of foseldon and 
Ghione, a legendary prleat^ poet, and 
warrior. Tho Eleusinlan mysterlos war© 
generally considered to have been fOTUided 
by E. As priest E. purffiod HeraOlos 
from the murder of the centaurs ; as 
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mufilclan ho liiotructod him in the playingr 
of the lyre. Ho Is said to have been the 
first priest of iJlonysus, and to have Intro- 
duced the cultivation of the vino and fruit 
trees. 

Eunapius {b. c. a.d. 347), Gk. antl- 
Clirlstlan historian and a native of Sardis. 
Ho is the autln)r of Lives of the PhUom- 
pheraand Sophistst ed. by J. ¥. Boissnuude, 
184U ; and also of a liist. from c. a.j>. 268 
to r, A.n. 404. 

Eunoraius, leader of an extreme sect of 
Arians who were called after him Euno- 
nilans Ills confession of faith to Theo- 
dosius In 383 was rejected His theory 
w'as that of Anna carried to an extreme. 
After his deatli his follow ei*s disbanded 
through internal quarrelling. 

Eunuch (Gk. ivvovxo^, one who has 
charge of a bed), etymologically, one who 
has charge of women’s apartments in the 
K. countries. The term, however, applies 
particularly to a person who has been 
c<xatrated in order to sei sm as attendant 
in a harem. Sometimes Es. occupied 
high official pUict^s in the state, so that 
the word E. was apidicd to a high ofticlal, 
tlio chamberlain. The barbarous custom 
of castration was probably earliest prac- 
tised in Africa, but it was also a custom 
among the Roin.s. As late as the ‘seven- 
teenth and cig?it/‘cuth centuries male 
castrati were employed in clnircli choirs 
and on the operatic stage to sing soijrano 
and contralto fiarte, 

Eunu 9 id, 13,'l B.C.), Syrian slave and 
leader of a revolt of slaves In Sicily in 
l.l.'i n.r. While working at Erma he led 
the slaves of a slave-owner, Damoxjhilus, 
in a successful attack on the tn., and before 
the revolt was crushed it had spread all 
over the is. 

Euonymus, genus of shrubby and 
arborescent plants in the family Celna- 
tracem, is indigenous to Europe and Asia. 
Tho species are used in tiie mauuf. of 
splndlo'J. ('uroi>aevs growing in hedges 
is tho only Itrit. repi\*.soiitative ; the fruit 
(r-apsule) is red when ripe, and splits open 
to show the 1 s(?edM, each enclosed in an 
orango-coloiiri'd tleshy aril, 

Eupatoria (Towpatoria), Russian sea- 
port and health re.sort, on the W. coast 
of the Crimea. It is a peaceful seaside tn. 
with what Is jirobably the hnc.st Israeli iu 
Eiu:ope. There are a great many Jewish 
Inlifibs., and it contains the residence of 
the Rpiritual head of the Karaite seet. 
Tratles are earned on in ecreals, skins., 
oowhalr, felt, tallow, and salt. Eormerlv, 
in 1736. It was 'furkish ter. Taken by 
the Gers. In 1612, it was retaken by tho 
R«.‘Wlans in April 1941. Hop. IC.OOU. 

EupatoHum fGk. i-VTraropcor), a genus 
of Goinpoaitu?. which takes its name from 
Mithridates Eupator, king of Pont us, 
who first recognised its mediotnal proper- 
ties. There is only one Hrit. speoJes, K . : 
cannofnnurn. the hemp-agrimony, which 1 
grows tn marshy soil. Formerly it was 
highly vidued a.s a medicine. It Is very i 
abundant in America. E, wr/olialumt 
or cross-wort, is used as a substitnta for 
Peruvian bark. - 

EupaCridBBt literally trans. means * sons 
of noble fathers/ the anot. nobility of 


Athens, tho autochthonous pop., the 
dwellers In the city, the descendants of 
royal stock. The E. represent tho only 
nobility that had any political recognition 
In early times. They were at the height 
of their power In tho period during the 
limitation of tho monarchy. 

Eupen, industrial tn. with a hydro- 
patbio oBtab.. in the prov. of Li6ge, 
Belgium, 9 m. S. of Aachen. By the 
Treaty of Veraalllos (1919) It was stipu- 
lated that the diets, of Enpon and Malmedy 
should be transferred from Germany to 
Belgium, if the inhabs. wished it, as a 
subsequent plebiscite indicated. The 
ceded dist. has an area of 400 sq. m. and 
a pop. of 60,000. When Belgium capitu- 
lated to the Gers. in May 1940 E, once 
more fell to Germany. In Oct. 1944 
Amer. First Army troops entered Germany 
iu tho Aachen area east of E. which tn. 
wa.s soon afterward.s captured. Most 
of the Inhab. speak Ger, Pop. (tn.) 
14,500. 

Euphemism, in speech or writing, the 
avoidance of an unpleasant or indelicate 
word or expression by the use of one 
which Is less direct, and which evokes a 
less disagreeable Image in the mind. Thus 
for ‘ he died * is substituted * ho fell 
asleep ’ or ‘ he passed away.’ Thus, the 
Oks. substituted ‘ Eumenidos ’ (q.r.) benign 
goddas.ses. as a synonym for tho ‘ furies.* 

Euphorbia, see PorxsKiTriA. 

Euphorbia, prin. genus of Eiiphor- 
blaceiB (q.y.), contains over 700 epccios, 
widely distributed in the warmer parts of 
the globe, and a few in Britain. Both 
herbs and shrubs are common, wbBe some 
of the plants occurring in the hotter and 
drier countries have succulent stems and 
greatly resemble the cacti. These, how- 
ever, may be distinguished from cacti by 
their omitting a milky latex when punc- 
tured, and by tho fact that the spines, 
wlieii present, never form clusters. The 
Infiorescencc is mo‘<t curious and forms a 
ninthiurn resembling a single flower ; 
five bracts surroiuid a number of male 
Ibnvers, each reduced to a solitary stamen, 
and In the eeiitro is a single female flower 
which forms an ovary of three carpels. E, 
Iftthi/ris, the caper spurge, is a common 
weed in oottage gardens, and E. amygda* 
lindes, tho wood hiiurge, is also well 
known in Britain. 

Euphorbiaeere, afeinily of Dicotyledons, 
contains over 4900 species of trees, shrubs, 
and herbs, and is distributed over the 
w’bole globe. Many contain dangerously 
poisonous substances, wdiile some are used 
as purgatives, otlier'^ have a farinaceous 
substance used as food, t.g. cassara, and 
rubber, castor-oil and cascarllla bark ore 
well-known products. Few of the char- 
acteristics are comuion. but the flowers 
are always unisexual and tegular. There 
arc generally o perianth loaves, the staiuens 
may bo united or froe> one to many in 
number, and the ovary is superior usually 
with three united carpels, is trUoc^uJar, 
and there are always one to two ovules in 
each loculus. Some of the chief genera 
are Euphorbia, Mcinua (castor oil), Croton, 
hfanihot ; Poinsettia (q.v.). Is cultivated in 
hot houses. 
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Euphorbium, derived from the Euphor- 
bia oMdnarum growinfif in N.W. Africa, a 
violent. Irritant, and acrid substance, 
formerly much used in medicine, especially 
aa a remedy for angina pectoris, os It nets 
on the nerve-centres for breathing and for 
the heart. It is dangerous to use E. 
except in minute doses. The term Is 
sometimes inaccurately applied to the 
various species of gum-resin. 

Euphorbus, son of Panthous, one of the 
bravest of the Trojan heroes slain by 
Menelaus {Iliad, xvli. 1—60). In support 
of Ills theory of the transmigration of 
souls, Pythagoras declared he had once 


considerable distance it forms the 
boundary between Mesopotamia and 
Syria ; thence it flows S.E. to its junction 
with the Tigris, and the joint rlv., now 
called Shat-el-Arab, empties itself by 
sev. arms into the Persian Gulf, after a 
course of about 1700 m. 'Jlio present 
place of junction with the Tigris has been 
shown by Sir W. Willcocks to be at 
Garnat AJi, 30 m. higher up than Kuma, 
the former place of confluence. Formerly 
the Tigris and the E. preserved each a 
separate course to the sea. The distance 
between the two rivs. varies from 18 to 
19 m. Tho prin. tribs. of the E. after it 
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A ferry near Deir-ez-Zor, Syria 


been E., whose shield hung up on tho 
temple of Argos. Pythagoras claimed 
this shield as his own. 

Euphrasia, genus of Scrophulariacene, 
contains about fifty species of plants which 
are semi-parasites, x.e. they have green 
leaves and carry out photosjiithesis, but 
their roots are attached to otlier plants 
from which water and salts arc obtained. 
E, officinalis is the common euphrasy, or 
eyebright. 

Euphrates (Babylon. PuraJta ; Hebrew 
Perath ; Arabian Frat ; largest riv. of W. 
Asia. It rises in Armenia i n two branches, 
the Kara Su and the Murad ; the former 
rises about 20 m. N.E. of I]rzcruin, in 
the Tcheldis Mts.. the latter 4.0 m. N.E. 
from the nearest point of Lake Van. Both 
these rlvs. flow in a S.W. direction till 
they nnlte near Kebban in about 39** N. 
lat. and 39** 2.y £. long. The united 
stream flows S.W. then to Sunaysat, 
having forced a passage through the main 
range of tho Taurus Mts. and formed a 
saocessioQ of rapids and cataracts. For a 


emerges from tho rnts. are, on the r. b. 
the 8agar ; on the 1. b. tho Ballk Su and 
the Khabur. The prin. tns. on the banks 
are now Sunaysat, Bir, Ana, Hit, and 
llilla, but the greater part is inhabited 
only by roving tribes of Bedouins. The 
riv. is navigable for small craft as far as 
Bir, a (listniieo of 1200 m., whilst larger 
vessels can asceud tis far os the confliicnoe 
with the Tigris. 'I'lio K. has played a 
conspicuous part in the hist, of the wmld, 
as tho many ruins of groat cities on Its 
banks bear witness ; besides Babylon, 
* tho glory of kingdoms,* Ur, Znrsa* 
Nippur, and aippara were aJtiiated there. 
The canal system of tho fiv. wae very 
complete in early times, and contributed 
not a little to the amazing fertility of the 
region. Our information on the E. has of 
necessity Increased greatly 'by reason of 
the Brit, occupation and Administration 
of Iraq for some years after the First 
World War. Characteristic floods have 
often occurred during this period ; that 
of 1929 was probably the highest for nearly 
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forty years, aod illustrated the eJToct that 
riv. Hoods have had on the life of Iraq 
since the da\vn of hist. Warninpr is now 
given by wireless from Syria of the daily 
rise and fall of levels at Deir-ez-zor, so 
that at legist all available labour for the 
defence of the dykes can bo secured. The 
provision of labourers for the dykes Is 
decreed by law to be the duty of the 
agrrio. community. Whirlpools, as in 1929, 
caused severe erosion and imdormined 
tlie embankments. The damage by 
floods to crops may be severe, and if the 
floods ore very high, the riv. becomes 
indistinguishable from the sheets of water 
spread over the land ; while, as in 1929. 
a small quantity of E. water may travel 
some 40 kilometres across country and 
flow into the Tigris. Owing to the fact 
that the prevailing N.W. wind acts with 
the current of rivs. In Iraq, sailing craft 
have to bo towed up-stream ; the E., like 
the other rivs.. Is very shallow in autumn, 
BO that the draught of ships has to be 
limited to 34 ft., and this is so even on the 
Tigris which is deeper than the E. No 
steamers ply on the E., owing to its 
shallowness, which Is particularly marked 
in the llammar Lake ; but sailing craft 
carry local freight : and motor boat s can 
be hired on the Middle E. See A. Miisll, 
Middle Euphr^iei. 1027 ; M. G. lonldes, 
liigijne of r}ver8 Euphrates ami Tigris^ 
1937. See also Bagdad Railway : and 
for further details of the Tigris, see Tumis, 

Euphrosyno, one of the Graces, ‘ The 
Joyous One,’* see CHAmTrE.s. 

Euphuism, the florid mode of siieaking 
and writing towards the end of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. It was brought into 
fashion by the romance Euphues, written 
in 1,078 by John Lyly, who in addressing 
his writings chiefly to women said he 
would rather see his works ’ he shut in a 
kidy’s casket, than open in a scholar’s 
study.’ Ills idea was not to iminovc, 
but to aniuse. E. did not attempt to 
render the simplicity of nature, but to bo 
artifleial and affected in Its desire for 
reflncinent. Dr. Laudinann (New Shakes, 
yoc. Tran. 1880--8<i) gives the following 
sound description of E. : * (1) An equal 
number of words In collateral or anti- 
thetical sentences, well balanced often to 
tho number of syllables, the corresponding 
words being pointed out by alliteration, 
consonance or rhyme ; (li) “ Unnatural 
Natural History,” which ho (Lyly) learned 
from Pliny ; (iii) An oppressive load of 
examples taken from ancient history and 
mythology, as well ns apophthegms from 
auolent writers.' yome commentators 
on Shakespeare have suggested that in 
Love's Labour's Lost the dramatist w-as 
satiilsing the euphuJsts in tho chai*acter 
of Don Adriano do Armado, andSeottiQ 
bis character of Sir Piercio Shafton in 
The Mmasiery speaks of the ‘ Euphiiist 
Don Armado,’ as he calls him In tho 
Introduotlon to that novel. But neither 
8ir Pieroio nor Armado talk tho E. of its 
masters, Lyly, (?reeno. and Lodge. 
Doubtless this peculiar affectation was at 
its height when Shakespeare’s play w’os 
written to satirise all manner of Affecta- 
tions such as Spanish high-flown diction. 


bombast, excessive alliteration and hyper- 
bole ; but tho very fact that there Is but 
little E. in the play is a strong argument 
against the validity of Blount’s statement, 
made in 1(>32, in an address prefixed to 
an ed. of Lyly’s plays, that it was the 
language of tho ladies of Elizabeth's 
court. 

Eupion, highly Inflammable liquid of 
tho paraffin series, discovered by K. 
Rcichonbach. It is formed from many 
subsUmces, such as wood, coal, caout- 
chouc, bones, resin, and the fixed oils. 

Eupoda (Gk. etmoSia, strength of foot), 
the name given to a section of Coleoptera 
noted for tho thicknes.s of their hind legs. 
The genus Sagra especially is so developed, 
and is therefore known as tho kangaroo 
beetle. 

Eupolis (c. 446-411 B.c.), Athenian poet 
of the old comedy who flourished in the 
time of the I’eloponnesian war. He is 
ranked by Horace os one of tho greatest 
writers of his school. In the elegance 
and purity of his diction he was reputed 
to be equal to Aristophanes, and in com- 
mand of irony and sarcasm to rival 
Cratinus. His plays, of which only frag- 
ments survive, included Kolakes, Maricas, 
The Baptae, The Bemoi, and Poleis. It 
is not true that he was drowned by AJcl- 
biadcs, who is said to have thrown him 
into the sea for having attacked him in 
one of his plays. 

Eurasian, term used to denote children 
born of a Hindu mother and a European 
father. For more than half a century it 
was confined to India, but Is now de- 
scriptive of any half-caste. 

Eure, dept, of N.W. France, fomed in 
1907 from a portion of the old prov. of 
Normandy. It has three arrons,. EvTeux 
(the chief tn. of the dept.), Les Andelys, 
and Bernay. The ter. of Eure is broken 
up by its rivs. into well -wooded plateaus. 
Tho climate Is mild, but most variable. 
Chief products, wheat flax, and beetroot, 
cattle and horses of pure Norman breed, 
for which the dist. is famous. Fruit is 
abundant ; the minerals are marl and 
brick -clay. Pop. 315,900. 

Eure-et-Loir, dept, of N. France, situ- 
ated to the S E. of tho dept, of Eure, la 
divided into the three arrons. of Chartres 
(tho chief tn. of the dept.), Chateaudun, 
and Dreux. The E. [lort’Kin i.s a gently 
undulating plain, called the Bcauce, the 
W. called the Perehc, is of a more diversi- 
fled nature, with hills, forests, and 
numerous rivs. ’I'he chief riv. in the N. 
Is tho Euro, in tho tS. are tho Loire and the 
Hiii.sne. None of the rivs. Ls navigable 
save the Eure for a short distance. The 
Pereho dJst. has a slightly colder and 
healthier climate than the Bcauce, where 
fever sometimes occurs, caused by the 
pools of rain water which form the only 
water supply in simimor for many vlls. 
Wheat and oats are the prln. crops, and 
apples are largely grown. Textile goods 
and boots are manufactured and there are 
foundries. Area of prov. 2293 sq. m. 
Pop. 258,100. 

Eureka, city of CTalifomia, U.S.A., on 
Humboldt Bay, oo. seat of Humboldt oo.. 
and tho most westerly city in the U*S.A« 
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S reat <iuantitle3 of redwood lumber are 
i^ped. Pop. 17,000. 

Eureka Springs, oity of N.£. Arkansas, 
U.S.A,, in the Ozark Mtfi., a lioaltli resort, 
with radio-active springs. Pop. 2400. 

Eureka Stockade, sec under Pallarat ; 
OlOOER’S OONUKESS. 

Eurhythmies (Gk. e5, well ; pv^Mo«. 
flow) is a method, developed by M. JnQues- 
Dalcroze, of teaching music tlu-ougli its 
recUisatlou and interpretation by move- 
ments of the body. By a sucoossiou of 
exercises carefully graded and directed, 
an intellectual appreciation of rhythm is 
attained, baseti on the natural perception 
of rhythm illustrated by tlio movements 
of many people In response to a barrel 
organ pla 3 ntig a march or dance rniislo. 
Later exer^-iscs develop the imagination 
and onoomage its expression by free 
descriptive movements. Attention and 
oonceiitration, in addition to physical 
control, are exacted by all the exorcises, 
by^ moiius of which the sonso of hearing 
and the judgment of direction and in- 
tensity of sound ore trained. (Joncentra- 
tion is essential, for even momentary 
wandering causes the movements of the 
body to be out of time with the mu‘»ic. 
Moreover, without concentration, the high 
degree of physical control that can be 
mned would be impossible, tor the more 
difficult exercises demand separate con- 
trol of each arm, the legs, and head, so 
that each can move at a dlilereut rate 
from the other and simultaneously express 
four difforcut rhythms. The ourhythmle 
method of teaching music incorporates 
the development of mental and physical 
control, thereby increasing elllcioncy. See 
E. J. Dalcroze, Ruthni, Mwic, and Educa- 


tion, 1921. 

jSuripides (Evpt.TtfiTjs) (c. 480-400 B.O.), 
last of the great trio of Gk. tragedians 
{.^chylus, Sophocles, Euripides). The 
Parian marble gives the <latc of his birtii 
as 48.5 (f.e. 480). He was probably 6. in 
the is. of Salamis (whither Ills parents had 
fled," from Athens on the Invasion of 
2i!erxes, on the day of the famous battle), 
according to tradition, of humble parents 
<iSee Aristophanes, Achamce, 478 ' EquU, 
17 ; JtaruBj 840.) Other authorities state 
that his father. Mnesaiehos, was of a 
ce8X>ectable family and his mother, Kletto, 
perhaps of noble family. His wife seems 
to have been one Molito, daughter of 
Mneellochos, and possibly a relative. The 
legend of E. as a misogynist, which owes 
Its origin to the fact that he was the first 
Ok. to portray woman realistically, is 
probably apocryphal ; but the inOdellty of 
two wives in succession is said to explain 
iiis tone in reference to the maj ori ty of their 
0 OX. There seems to be little ground for 
•opposing that he was twice married. His 
Ufb was spent in study, and he early came 
under the influence of the Sophistic teach- 
lug — whence his appreoiatlou of the con- 
flict between tramtlonal theology and 
•olontifle Judgment. Fiery and eager, he 
reaped the reward of his add tongue, was 
forced to leave Athens, and lived for some 
time as a guest at the comparatively bar- 
barous Macedonian court, where he died. 

Tlio best study of £:'s character will 


be found lu U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
doi*f‘fi Heraklea. In his youth lie culti- 
vated gymnastic pursuits, and won the 
prize at the Eleusinian and Thosan con- 
tests. He received a good education, and 
became the friend of Protogoros, Anaxa- 
goras, Socrates, and others. Ho acquired 
great oratorical sklU under Prodicus, begin- 
ning bis career os a writer, about 4.55, 
winning third place with the Pleiadea* 
Not till 441 did he secure the first prize, 
and only about five times in all. The 
soicntitlc and philosophic thought ex- 
pounded in his plaj^s, often approaching 
religious scepticism, did not find favour 
with his contemporaries. Ho represented 
the new moral and social inlluonces that 
were affecting Athens, and in the next 
century his popularity increased ten -fold. 
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and many considered his dramas superior 
to those of i^schylus and Sophocles. He 
is noted pre-eminently as a master of 
pathos and for his delineation of female 
character. He Is interested in the ex- 
periences of the ordinary individual, 
rather than in that of legendary boinra, 
drawing his characters with a line realistic 
touch. E. has been called the moet 
modern of the three great Athenian 
dramatists, and ‘ the (crorimner of 
Xtatlonalism.* The anct. criticisms of 
Aristophanes and others aye very preju- 
diced, but (jiiintiliau and Oic'ero both 
admired E. ) 

E. was esaontially a realist whose ert 
reflected the humours anil passions of 
daily life and the vehicle he sought ae his 
medium was a drama of ardhaio plots and 
simple style, not uumixqjd with sheer 
incongruities ; but, seenl through his 
ratiouaitsm, the plays beofine a formid- 
able weapon of propagandg for the fifth 
century Illumination. For E. plot Is 
almost immaterial, for sovei^ of his nlays, 
seem. In point of plot, to be much the 
same os the compositloas of Phrynloos. 
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He liitrodiicod ohao^es m Gk, drama : 
i^otabiy In the proloKuo which, In hla 
playa, assiunee the form of versified pro- 
ramme ; and ju hia employ meat of the 
evice or the deua ex machina or god who 
cooies on at the end to wind up the plot 
whether artistically or not. Unfortunate 
in both bis first and second marriages he 
finally left Athens, about 409, and died at 
the court of Aroholaus of Macedonia. A 
noble cenotaph erected to him at Athens 
declared that ‘ all Greece was his monu- 
ment.' 

About eighteen of his plays only are 
extant, but titles of many more are 
known. Arranged in appr(»xirnate chron- 
ological order, the extant plays are : 
Mfiestn^vfhiiih appeared in 438 b.o,, 
together with the Cretan Womens the 
Alkmeon in P^o/this and 'Telehhos , 
Med&ia, brought out in 431 b.c. with the 
Pkilokietes^ LHkiys, and the satire Harves- 
ters : fiipvolvtos Crnn'ved. 428 B.c., 

HekaJbe ; Kyklops — sole .sui*viving speci- 
men of a satyr-play ; Children of UeraJcles; 
Mad Herakles ; Andrmnache ; Suppliants 
(the jirotection given by Athens to the 
mothers of the Argivos who fell at Thebes); 
Trojan Woinen ; Iphigeneia in Tauns ; 
Ion; Tjlektra — E.’s version of the tale told 
by Aeschylus in the Choephori ; Helene ; 
Phoenician JVowfn ; Orestes (408 u.c.) ; 
Iphigencia in AUiis , ISacchantes (pos- 
tuunioufllv produced, with the Alkiwon in 
Corinth, fn 407 B.O.) ; and Jihesos. in 
more modern tiiiioa threat homuge has 
been paid to tiie gemus of K. ; Milton, 
Browning, Schiller, and Alfioti were all 
ardent admirers. Among numerous cds. ’ 
may be mentioned those of La.>ciiris 
(14110, four plays), MasuniKS (Aldiuo ed., 
1503), A. Kirchholl (1807), C. lluidorf 
(5th ed. 1870), A. Nauok (3id ed. 1871), 
aud Paley (1874-80) have also produced 
complete ods. There are admirable 
vewo trans. by A. S. Wray (1894-08) and 
G. Murray (1902-07). 

See J. P. Mahalfy, Introduction to the 
Study of SunpideSy 1879 : J. E. Samlys, 
Pacchae, 1880 ; .1. A, Symouds, Greek 

Poets, 1893 ; A. W. Verrall, Euripides the 
liaticmalist, 1895 ; A. B. Haigh, Tragic 
Drayfia oj the Greeks^ 1896 ; vV. Nestle, 
Euripides, der Uichter dcr ffHcvlusehev 
au/klaruno, 1901 , G. 1. Norwood, Uiddlc 
of the liacch(£, 1908 : U. Steiger, Eun- 
puleSf 1912; E. Uowald, Die griechisihe 
Tragodie, 1930 ; H. Murray, Athenian 
Drama; Eurijmles, 1931 ; A. llivicr. 
Eased vur le iragwue d'Euripuie, 1941; 
R. P, Winningtoii- Ingram, Euripides and 
Dionysus : An I nterpretation oj 'he 

Batxhm, 1948. I^'or fragments oi E., 
ses Well, Nouveaiuc fragments d*Eurijtide, 
1879 : F. Blass, Ue Phaethanlis EurypUiis 
Fraymentes, 1885; A. S. Bunt, Iragi- 
gortim Gnecomin Fragmenta Papyraeca 
Super llsperta, 1912 ; K. J. Walker, The 
Madcdxmian 'Tetrology {Alcnuna, Letnenus, 
TsAmnides,, and Archelaus, with tcaus.) 
1920 ; A. Nauclt, Fragmenta 2'rfigicm^um 
Greecorum (ed. by U* 4. Walker, 1923). 

Euripus, or Euripos, see 

Euroolydon, a K.K- wind in tlxe Medi- 
terraneau now c^llo^ Gregallo, it la 
montloned m Aci^, xxvii. oa being the 


cause of the shipwreck of the vessel in 
which St. Paul was sailing. 

Europe, daughter of Agenor, or of 
I’hmnix, king of Phrnnicla, autf .Mster of 
Cadmus. The Gk. legend was that she 
was beloved by Zeus, who assumed the- 
form of a white bull and carried luir away 
to Crete, where she became mother of 
Minos. Uhadamanthus, and Sarpedon. 
After death she was worshipped at Crete 
as ‘ HeUotiS.’ There is considerable dis- 
cussion os to tbo etymology of her name. 
Cf. Uie myth bl Persephone. See Horace, 
Odes, iii. 27 : Ovid, Metam, ii. 833 ; 
A. I'auly-Wissowa, Bealencyclopddie dor 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft (vol. vi.; 
1909. 

* Europa,' The, quadruple-acrew tur- 
bine-driven passenger liner of the Ger. 
mercantile marine (1939). Gross tonnago 
49,746 ; length, 890*2 ft., breadth 102-1 
ft. ; speed 26 knots. Built 1928, (4wued 
by the Norddeutscher Lloyd, the E. was 
the crack liner of the Gcr. mcreUant 
service. In 1945 the E. was docked at 
Southampton and taken over by the U.S. 
Shipping Adiniuistration. 

Europa Point, the most southerly point, 
of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Europe iS situated in the North Tem- 
perate zone. It IS, except Australia, tho 
smallest of the contments, but is both 
lustorically and politically the most 
important. Its area is 3,800,000 sq. m., 
about ono- fourteenth or the total land 
area of the globe, the greatest length being 
3400 m., and the neatest breadth 2400 m. 
Geographically, E. should be regarded aa 
furraing with Asia ono great div. of 
the land surface of the globe. Its K, 
boundaries are the Caspian Sea, Ural H., 
and Ural Mte. These boundaries do not, 
however, mark a distinct difference either 
in flora or fauna ; or of politieai divs., aa 
Hii.-i.s:a in E. and Siberia are united in the- 
H.S.E.S.II. Tho other boundaries are. 
on the N. the Arctic Ocean, on tho W. tho 
Atlantic Ocean, on the S. the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Black Sea, aud Caucasus Mts. 
The boundaries of the K.S.F.S.K. however, 
extend boyond the Cuuwisus. The coast 
line of E. is greater in proportion to its^ 
size than that of the other coutment/S, 
being some 60,000 m. The land is pene- 
trated by laige sous aud gulfs, aud ita 
coast- line contains sev. large peninsulas* 
conditions which greatly tavour its trade. 
The surface is divided into two parts, the 
great central plain, occupying two-tWrda 
of its surface, strcicinng from tho Ural 
Mts. to the AtlaiilK*. and the highlands 
m tile centre and the S. Ai>ai't from these 
two d'vs. is the niountaiuoas dist. of 
Scandinavia, including the Brit, isles. 

I The S. system coiiMsts of the Alps, 
Pyrenees, Sierra Nevada, Apennines, 
Balkans and Ou rpathians. The great 
transverse watci-sbed runs from N.E. to 
S.W., and the nv*,. thei'ofoi ‘0 flow gener- 
ally N.W, and S.E. Tb© two chi^ 
centres of Una watershed are the Vuidaln 
uplands and the Alps. Fi'om the bogs 
aud lak(M« tho moraUiio Valdai Hius 
flow the Volga (2100 m.| into tho Caspian 
Sea. the Don intn tho sea m Azov, the 
Dnieper Into the Black Sea, tb© H. l>wina 
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into the White Sea, and the W. Dwina 
Into the Baltic. B'rom the Alps How the 
Danube (1700 m.) into the UUvck Sea, 
the Hhine into the N. Sea, the KhOue, Po, 
and Adige, into the Mediterranean. There 
are three prin. »oups of lakes, viz. the 
Alpine lakes with Geneva, Constance, 
Lucerne, Neuch&tel in Switzerland ; 
Maggiore, Garda and Como in Italy ; 
Balaton in Hungary, the Scandinavian 
group with Wiener, Wetter, and Mdlar in 
Sweden and Miosen and Kandsfjord in 
Norway ; the lakes of the central plain, 
Ladoga, Onega, Peipus, and Ilmen in 
Russia ; and Saima and others in Finland. 
The is., with the exception of Iceland, lie 
near the mainland, the prin. being Great 
Britain and Ireland, yardinia, Corsica, 
Sicily, Iceland, Nova Zeiuly, and Crete. 

Geology. — In earliest geological times 
the coast of E. appetirs to have had a 

f reatcr extension towiirds the N. and 
r.W., whilst tho S. and E. dists. were 
under the sea. The oldest rocks, those of 
the Archtean and Palieozoic periods, are 
most continiioas in the N. part of the 
continent, and extend over a large part 
of N. Russia, Finland, the Scitndinavian 
Peninsula, and the N. and W. parts of 
the Brit. Isles. They also occur in Brit- 
tany, Central France, and Spain. In the 
rest of E. they form isolated clusters, but 
appear to bo the foundation of the Alps, 
Pyrenees, Caucasian, and Ural ranges. 
The newer rocks of tho Mesozoic and 
Cainozoic periods are generally found on 
the lower lying lands, but occur, never- 
theless, in the Pyrenees, Alps, Caucasus, 
Carpathians, and Apemiiiics Their most 
continuous belt is in tho central plain 
from the N. Sea into Russia. During tho 
Cambrian period the S. part of E. was 
covered by a shallow sea, with a few is. 
of Archaeoji formation,’ while a largo 
inland sea existed in tho N. of Scotland, 
and apparently also in W'alcs. In the 
following, Silurian, period the continent 
was further submerged, the Brit. Isles 
disappearing almost Entirely. This was 
apparently a period of great volcanic 
activity. Next came tho Devonian and 
Old Red Sandstone periods. The latter 
was deposited in lakes and irdand seas, 
while the former is of marine origin. 
Between the Silurian aucl Devonian 
periods the sea had receded and left groat 
masses of land uncovered. Tlie Atlantic 
Ocean, however, still 8trelohe<l over the 
S, of England and the centre of E., wdille 
submarine volcanic eruption was frequent 
In Germany. The Carboniferous period 
marked a further extension of tho sea, 
which covered Ireland and Kngland, the 
low grounds of Central E. and a great 
part of Russia. Volcanic disturbance 
was frequent, and eventually the sea 
receded, leaving vast tracts of newly 
exposed lands. At the beginning of the 
Mesozoic era, large inland seas appear to 
have covered parts of E., including the 
8. portions of thojllrit. Isles, and the Tower 
course of the Rhine. Towards the close 
of tiie Trlassic period, however, tho land 
subsided, and allowed these lakes to 
become connected with the open sea. 
During the Jurassic period the Brit. Isles 


seem to have risen above sea-level, with 
the exception of 8.E. England. Similarly 
S. France and E. Spain were submerged, 
and the lower parts of N. Germany and 
Russia, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and the 
Balkans were also partly uudor water. 
This submergence appears to have lasted 
for a very lengthy period, but towards the 
close of tho Jurassic period tho land again 
rose, and In tho early Cretaceous period 
Middle E. was generally dry. Later on, 
however, the land again subsided, leaving 
a vast sea over Central E., while the 
Moditon*anean Sea was of far greater 
extent than at present, and covered part 
of B'ranco, Spain, Italy, and Greece, and 
was probably connected directly with the 
Indian Ocean. At the beginning of the 
Cainozoic period the land had again risen 
and left the centre of E. above sea-level. 
Tho S. lands were, however, represented^ 
only by is. and narrow pcniusiilas, a con- 
dition which persisted until the late Mio- 
cene period. During the Eocene period, 
the Alps, Pyrenees, and Carpathiai^ were 
thrown up, and a further elevation of the 
same ranges was effected in the Miocene 
period. During the Pleiocone period the 
bed of tho Mediterranean was elevated, 
uncovering tho lands of S. Europe. 
Violent changes of surface do not seem to 
have taken place in tho Pleistocene period, 
b\it there were successive cicvatlous and 
depressions. During this period the Brit. 
Isles appear at one time to have formed 
part of the continent, while at a later 
period largo tracts of them again lay 
under water. 

Climate. — The climate of E. is very 
favourable. The major portion of the 
continent lies within the N. temperate 
zone, only parts of Norway, Sw'eden, and 
Russia being within the Arctic Circle. 
Owing to the fact that there is a long 
coast-lino facing thowAtlantic, and also 
to tho presence of big Inland seas, tho 
climate is to some extent of an insular 
character. The Gulf Stream washes the 
W. shores aud keeps thoir ports open all 
the year round. The prevailing winds 
corno Irom tho 8.W., and are genial in 
character. In spring, however, cold E. 
winds blow from Siberia and lower tho 
temp, considerably oven in Western E. 
On tliC other hand hot winds blow acrass 
the Mediterranean from tho sandy regioas 
of N. Afnwi and impart to tho S. shores 
of E. a sub- tropical climate. There are 
four regions of climate which may be dis- 
tinguished : the S. along the short^s of the 
MediteiTiinean, where Ihcro is seldom frost 
except ill the mts. ; tiio W., along the 
shores of the Atlantic and inward os far 
as tho Oder, in whicli frost is not of long 
duration, and is not intense in degree ; 
the E. or continental region, where the 
frost ia more iirolongod an4 the extremes 
of temp, are greater ; and, tho N. region, 
along the N. cotists, where the climate is 
sub-Arctic. Tho rainfall (|lmlnishes from 
W. to E. Ireland lias an 4nn. average of 
208 rainy days, Scotland' 170, and the 
region of tho Volga 00. ' 

PopULATio.v and Lanouaob. — T he pop. 
ot £. is some 550,000,000, dr an average of 
263 to the sq. m. The inhab. are divisible 
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into tlu'oo main typos. The Teutonic or 
Nordic typo — loner-headed, blond, tall, 
eyes blue, and noso aquiline — is spread 
over N.W. Europe, dlHseminating from 
Scandinavia and, in pro-historic times, 
from Russia. The virile Nordic people 
have unfortunately been much reduced 
througli the atres by wars. Other lonf?- 
beadod men who In early times mlgrrated 
into S. Europe now form the Mediter- 
ranean or Iberian type — lon^-hcaded, 
dark hair and eyes, medium height, 
slender, and broad of noso. The Pyrenean 


elements among the E. European peoples 
are either of Mongolian or Tartar-Turklsh 
origin* The former are represented by 
the Lapps and Samoyeds In the N. and 
the Kalmuk and Kirghiz peoples of the 
Caspian steppes in the S. Tartar-Turk is 
the name given to the scattered Turkish - 
speaking peoples found in Russia and the 
Crimea. 

The prin. Janguages of E. belong to the 
Aryan family. Celtic is spoken in the 
extreme W., its branches being Cy^mric in 
Wales, Manx in the Isle of Man, Gaelio in 
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Basques are a sub-tpyo ol the ModitorTn- 
noan stock. Those two races of Europe 
are separated by the intormediatc Alpine 
type of Central Phirope — round-headed, 
broad-fac^od. ligfit hair, grey eyes, nicdiuiu 
height, rather stocky. This type prevails 
in N\ Italy, Auvergne, Savoy, Switzerland, 
the Tyrol, Alsace-Lorraine, Wiirttomberg, 
S. Qermaay. and Bavaria. Of the same 
stock as the Alpine rac-o are the Slav- 
speaking peoples of Eastern E., dlvj.siL>le 
into two branches — the N. Slavs (Russians. 
Slovak]^ Czechs, and Wends) and the S. 
Slavs (Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and Bul- 
garians). Both are broad -headed, but 
the S. Slavs are taller and darker. The 
Slavs originally penetrated Russia from 
the S.W., overlaying the primitive, 
indigenous types, now represented by the 
long-beaded Nordic Esths and Finns, to 
whom the Magyars and Lotto -Lithuanians 
are racially related. The other primitive 


the Highlands of Scotland, Erse in Ire- 
land, and Annoricaii in Brittany. Teu- 
tonic Is spoken in the centre, N., and W'. 
Its main divs. are High Ger. in Germany 
proper. Low in the plains, including Eng. 
and Dutch : Scandinavian in Iceland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Slavonic 
is spoken In the E. countries by Russians. 
Poles, Lithuanians, Letts, Wends Czechs, 
etc., and the Romanio lan^ages in 
lYance, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Wallochla, 
Greece, and Rumania. Non- Aryan tongues 
are Magyar in Hungary, ihisq^ie iu the 
Pyrenees, and Turktsli in the peninsula. 

Hbliqion. — ^Tho European nations, 
with some erceptiona {see. below) are 
Christians, The three branches of Chris- 
tianity ore the Rom. Catholic, prevalent in 
Southern E., the Orthodox, known loosely 
as the ‘ Greek Ciiurch ' in the E. countries, 
and the Protestant Churches in the N. 

I and central countries. Soviet Russia has 
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no olliclal religrfon. There were socqo 
10,000.000 Jews in E. (1930) anO 5.000.000 
Moslems (Turks. Russian Tartars. Alban* 
ians, and some of the Slavs). The Kal- 
muks in S. Russia are Buddhists, while the 
Samoyeds and some of the Lapps and 
Finns are idolaters. 

V1SGI3TATION, — Vegetation js generally 
very rich m the S. and central countries, 
but is not so plentiful m the N. E. may 
be divided into three zones iu this respect : 
the S,. central, and N. In the S. countries. 
S. Otf the Alps, the tK'es are eliietly ever- 
greens ; among the cereals, rice, maize, 
millet, and wheat are grown, os well as the 
olive, grapes, orungtvs. lemons, ilgs. and 
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chestnuts, and to some extent the cotton 
shrub, date palm, and sugar cane. Most 
of those plants appear to have been Intro- 
duced from Airica and Asia, while maize 
and the Amer. aloe have been brought 
from America. In the central counwes 
the chief cereals are wheat, barley, oats, 
and rye. Here are found the richest 
wheat areas of the world, notably in the 
valley of the Danube axid the biacklandjs 
of S.W. Russia. The chief fruits are the 
apple, plum, pear, and cher^, while the 
vine is cultivated to 60® N. The trees are 
deciduous, being chielly oak, beech, birch, 
elm, and alder. In the N. countries the 
chief trees are pines, larches. Hi's, birches, 


Country 


AJbanio .... 

Andorra ..... 
Austria ..... 
Belgium ..... 
Bulgaria ..... 
Czechostovakja 
Denmark line. Faroe Is. ? . 

Eire 

Finland ..... 
France (inc. Corsica 
Germany. .... 

Gibraltar .... 

Gitcco (me. Crete umi Dode<jonebe 

Is.) 

Hungary .... 

Iceland ..... 
Italy (inc. Elba. Sardinia and 

Sicily) 

Liechtenstein .... 

Luxemburg 

Malta and Gozu 

Monaco ..... 
Nethcrland.s .... 

Norway (inc. Spitzbergen 
Poland . . ^ . 

Portugal (ino, Azore« and 

Madeira) .... 

Rumania .... 

San Marino .... 

Spain (inc, BaJeai-ic Is. and 
Canary Is.) . 

Sweden ..... 
Switzerland .... 

Trieste ..... 
Turkey In Europe 
Dnited Kingdom (Inc. Isle of Man 
and Channel Is.) . 

U.S.S.R. : 

Albania .... 

Azerbaijan .... 

Byelorussifikn S.SJh. 

Estonian S.S.R. 

CieorgJa . . , . 

Karelo-Finnish S.S.B. . 

Latvian S.S.H. 

Lithuanian S.3.R. 

Moldavian S.S.R, ^ 

R.B.F.S.R. in Europt 
Ukrainian s.s.H . 

VatichD City .... 

Yu«:o8lav1a . , . , 


Density 


Area in 
sq. m. 

; Population. 

Census. 

, (^estimate) 

of pop. 
per 



! 

sq. m. 

10,099 

1 1,120,000 

i 1946* 

X05-4 

191 

5,200 

' 

26-9 

32.38$ 

i 6,818,000 

! 1946* 

210-5 

11,775 

! 8,512,000 

1947 

713-e 

42,796 

! 7,022.000 

1947 

163-3 

49,355 

i 12.164.000 

; 1947 

; 246-5 

17.116 

: 4,074.000 

1945 

' 238 03 

26,791 

2,953,000 

1946* 

110-2 

130,165 

‘ 3,887.000 

1947 

22-2 

212,659 

1 40,518,000 

1946 

190-6 

355,934 

66,003,000 

1946* 

185-4 

1-88 

21,000 

1947 

11,170-2 

51,182 

1 7,300,000 

1947* 

142*6 

35,902 

; 9,316,000 

1941 

269-5 

39,709 

132,000 

1946 

3-3 

119.732-8 

1 45,645,000 

1947* 

381-2 

62 

12,000 

1945 

196-9 

999 

281,000 

1945 

282-9 

122 

295,000 

^ 1946 

2,420-05 

•6 

1 19,000 

1946 

32,070 

12,868 

i 9,452,000 

1946 

734-6 

124,556-4 

; 3.123,000 

1946 

25*08 

121,131 

23,929,000 

1946 

197 -G 

91,721-1 

' 7.722.000 

1940 ' 

84-2 

91,671 

: 16,409.000 

1045* 

179 

38 

; 12,000 

1947 

318 -4 

196,.504 

' 2J.552.000 

1947* 

140-9 

173,378 

, 6,763,000 

1946* 

42-7 

15,944 

4,265,000 

1941* 

2(i.S 

320-6 

i 2,625,000 ' 

1946 

818-8 

9,256 

: 1,493,000 i 

1945 

161*4 

92,205 

, 49,318,000 I 

1946* 

522-5 

11,640 

; 1,281,000 ! 

1939 

110*1 

33,460 

. 3.209,000 ; 

1939 

95-09 

81,000 

lO.iOO.OOO ' 

1940» 

128-3 

17,610 

1.120.000 

[ 1940^ 

630-6 

37,570 

3,542,000 

1939. 

; 94-6 

(59,720 

900,000 

1939 

1 12*9 

24,840 

195,000 

1940f 


,31,600 i 

I 2.879,000 

1940f 

1 »ii 

13,200 

2,200,000 

1940^ 

loe-T 

6,609,000 

109,279,000 

wm 

1 10*9 

22^5,200 

38.500.000 

1940^ 

1 136'8 

*17 

450 

1940; 

' 2647 

IWkOOO 

15,324.000 

194T*> 

' l6*-« 
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and wlIlowB, wlilcb become more stunted 
In size as the N. Is reached* and g^ive place 
to mosses, lichens, and dwarf shrubs. 
Barley, ryo, oats, and potatoes are the 
prln. objects of cultivation. In the N. of 
Russia exists the regrion of the Tundras, 
dreary wastes of Ice and rock, where only 
stunted shrubs, lichens, and mosses are 
found. In the S.E. of the same country 
Is another well -marked rogiou, the 
Steppes, broad treeless plains, which, 
durina the winter, are covered with snow. 
In the early summer, ho^vercr, the 
Steppes are covered with grraHses, which 
afford a rich supply of hay. 

Animals. — There arc very few species 
of wild animals now left in Kurope, and 
those that still remain are few In numiior. 
The bison exists in Lithuania and the 
Caucasus ; the brown bear, wolf, and wild 
boar arc found in the larger forests. TJie 
reindeer and elk dwell In tlio northern 
oountrios, wliile the stag, fallow deer, and 
roebuck exist in Central fH. The chamois 
is hunted in the Alps and the Ciirpatliians, 
and the ibex in Sardinia. The fox and 
lynx ore also found. The Harbary ape 
exists only on the llock of Gibraltar, and 
the beaver is sometimes seen In 8. Itussia. 
Of domestic animals the chief are the 
horse, donkey, cow, sheep, pig, goat, dog, 
cat, and reindeer, silkworms are also 
reared in Italy and France. W'ob-footcd 
birris, such os the wild duck and the goose, 
abound In the N. .seas, while Mio vult-ui*e 
and the eagle may be seen in tlic Alps and 
8. ranges. The seas contain numerous 
kinds of lish, which aro of great value as 
foods. In the N.W. seas the herring, 
mackerel, cod, haddock, solo, and pil- 
chard are caught ; in the Mediterranean 
thd tunny, sardine, anrJ anchovy. Salmon 
Is abundant in N. and \V, rivs. In the 
Arctic seas the whale, seal, porpoLse, and 
walrus are obtained. Oysters are specially 
cultivated round tlie coast, and other 
sheil'hsli, such as tlie lobster and crab, arc 
oaught in large numbers. 

MiNKKALts. — F. possesses vast deposits 
of minerals, but is very’ poor In pro<‘ious 
stones. Coal is abumlaut in Gretit 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Austria, and Kassia, Iron Is found 
chiehy in Great Britain, Germany, France, I 
Uf^gluin, Sweden, .^Xustria, Kussia, and 
Spun. Copper Is lound in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Germany, and lead in Gormauv, 
Spain, and Fugland. Zinc is chiefly 
found In Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, 
and Ij^anoe. Gold is mined In the l^ral 
Mts.. and silver in Germany and Austria. 
Platinum comes from the C ral Mts. , quick- 
silver from Hptiin. Salt is produced in the 
Otaat Britain, Germany, llussia. Franco, 
Spain, and Ittily. Sulphur is obtained 
trotn Sicily, and graphite from Bavaria 
and Aiistria. Transcaucasia Is rich in 
Oil, copper, and manganese. 

lv>UTiCAL Divisions and Oonstxtit- 
TIONS, — The countries of E. with their 
areas and pop. aro shown In the table 
opposite. Tlia First World War, 1914-18, 
resulted in the creation of seven * sucoos* 
Sion * states out of the former Tsarist and 
Hapsbuiv empires : — in N.E. Europe the 
four Baluo Republics of Finland, Estonia, 


Latvia, and Lithuania, and in Central 
Europe, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia. In 1940, however, Finland 
lost a great part of its E. ter. in the 
RiisRlau invftslon of that year, it 
being constituted as the Karelo-Finnish 
S.S.11. The E. Baltic .States (Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania) were absorbed by 
Russia lu the Second World War after 
being overrun in 1941 by the Gers. 
Poland was partitioned in 1941 betw'ccn 
Germany and lluesJa but restored to 
nominal independence in 1945 subject to 
losses of ter. to Russia in the E. and gains 
in the W. at the expense of Germany. 
The remainder of RiKs.sia-in-E. consists 
of Russia proper or R.8.F..S.R. (part), 
AtmenifL Azerbaijan, Byelorussia or 
White Russia, Moldavia, Georgia, and 
the Ukraine. In the Balkans the Sorbs, 
Croats, and .Slovenes were united In the 
kingdom of Yugaslavia, while Rumania 
and Gr<3ece wei*e enlarged, Bulgaria re- 
duced, and the small kingdom of Albania 
created. Albania was annexed by Italy 
in April 1939, l>nt in 1914 the country was 
liberated by Allied and patriot forces. 
Austria and iJungiiry were made tw'o small 
independent reT>ublics, and an enlarged 
Italy now borders on Yugoslavia. Gn 
March 13, 1938, Austria was annexed by 
Germany and incorporated into the Reich 
under the name of Ostinark, bub liberated 
in 1945. Alsace-Lorraine was restored te 
France. TJie dominant factor in the 
reconstruotiou of E. has been racial 
nationality, hub Memel and Danzig were, 
for a time, Free Cities, and the demilitar- 
ised straits of Constantinople were placed 
under international control. Both Memel 
and Danzig have now reverted to Ger- 
many, while Turkey rec-elved the right 
to fortify the straits. Trieste was con- 
stituted as a Free Ter. in 1947. 

For the gov. of the various states of E., 
see separate articles. 

Histohv. — P'tom the Orerk Commun- 
ities to the (-rusades . — The hist, of F. 
begins with the Ok. communities, and Its 
subsequent culture has been to an incal- 
culable extent indebted to Grecian stan- 
dards. When in the lifth century b.c. 
K. vi'as threatened by the Asiatic hordes 
of the king of Persia, the Gk. communities 
united against the common foo and 
averted the danger by their slyiial victories 
at Marathon (490 n.c.), salamls (480), and 
Plattea (479). Though capable of joint 
action in times of gnxit peril, Greece was 
not a corporate whole, but a collet'tion of 
small independent citiO's. each striving tor 
supremacy ov er the others. This suprem- 
acy was at llrst obtained by Athens. Her 
power was, however, envied by the otlier 
Grecian cities, and at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, w'hlch lasted twenty- 
eight years, Athens was taken by Ly- 
se nder, the Spartan general, and Its 
democratic gov. destroyed (404 B.C.). The 
Spartans, owing to the rigid military 
training of their citizens, manchged to te- 
main supretne for Some thirty years, when 
Epaminondas, the Theban general, in- 
flicted a series of defeats upon them. The 
internal stniggles of the peni&Stila made 
it an easy prey for the rMng power of 
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Macedonia, and when Philip was suc- 
ceeded by hla son, Alexander, the latter 
wtxs master of almost the whole of 
Greece. His marvellous victories in Asia 
(334-323 B.G.) led to no decisive result, 
and his empire was upon his death 
speedily broken up by the contending 
generals. 

With the fall of Greece came the 
growing might of Rome, which . in the 
fourth and third centuries u.c., had con- 
ducted a series of successful wars against 
the neighbouring Lat. and Samnian 
tribes, and thereby made itself the leading 
state in Italy. Its expansion brought it 
into conflict with the Gi*ecian cities m the 
foot of Italv, and they sought help from 
Pyrrhns, king of Epirus, the most re- 
nowned general of his time (281 b.c.). 
Even Pyrrhus’s ability was, however, no 
match for the tenaoit 3 - of the Roms, and 
when ho left Italy (274 b.c.), the remaining 
states soon acknowledged Romo’s suprem- 
acy. The latter’s triumph only brought 
her Into conflict with Carthage, which, 
situated upon the African coast near the 
modem Tunis, was at that time mistress 
of the E. Mediterranean. The contest 
that ensued was one between the two rival 
civilisations of the Semites and the 
Aryans, and determined the future hist, 
of the world. The first i^unlc war lasted 
from 264 to 241 B.c. Success at first 
fluctuated, owing to the superiority of the 
Carthaginians upon the sea. The Roms., 
however, with undaunted cneiiry, built 
fleet after fleet, utterly defeated their 
opponents upon thoir own element, and 
obtained as their reward the adjacent is. 
of Sicily, Carthago, however, again re- 
turned to the atbick. and the military 
genius of Hannibal, during the secoud 
Punic war (218-201 shook the power 
of Rome to its foundations. But in spite 
of awful disasters at Trasinieno and 
Caurne, the Roms, never yielded, and 
when Hannibal’s brother, Hasdrubal, 
was defeated and slain with a second in- 
vading army at the'baltle of the Metaurus 
(207 B.C.), the tide turned steadily against 
the Carthaginians. A third war saw the 
total destruction of Caithagc (156 n.c.). 
Its greatest rival vanquished, Rome, went 
from conquest to conquest ; Greece, 
Spain, Macedonia, Asia Minor, and N. 
Africa fell under her sw'ay. Her political 
institutions were introduced throughout 
S. Europe. Her couqucsla, however, only 
aggravat'Cd the cleavage between the 
aristocratic and democratic portion of her 
populace, while her huge armies prepared 
the way for a military dlctatorsliip. 
Julius CoDsar’s ambition and the asti^- 
noss of Augustus estab. the Rom. emplro. 

The transfer of the cap. to Constantin- 
ople in A.D. 323 led subsequently (a.D. 396) 
to the dlv. of the Horn, dominions Into the 
empires of the E. and W., and both por- 
tions were soon to siifler the irruptions of 
the savage hordes from the N. The 
direct cause of these irruptions was the 
invasion of E. by the Asiatio tribes of the 
Huns under Attlla (a.d. 461). which set 
the tribes of Central E. in motion and 
flung them upon the Rom. frontier. In 
the general upheaval, Britain fell to the 


Angles and the Saxons, Gaul to the Visi- 
goths, Burgundians, and Franks (the 
.latter of whom also conquered W. (Ger- 
many), Italy to the Ostrogoths, and N. 
Africa to the Vandals. These barbarians, 
though they overthrow the Rom. power, 
nevertheless had respect for Rom. institu- 
tions, and kept up the Action of the Rom. 
empire long after the reality bad passed 
away. In the midst of the disruption the 
Christian church malnhilned its unity, and 
the pope finally claimed the right of dis- 
posing of the imperial crown. 1 luring the 
sixth century Italy was perturbed by the 
Invasion of the Lombards, while in the 
eighth century the Moslems swarmed Into 
Spain and Gaul, to bo checked ultimately 
at Tours by Charles Martel (732). The 
latter’s triumphs were continued by his 
grandson Charlemagne, who succeeded 
in establishing a powerful empire through- 
out Central E. from the Ebro to the 
Danube, and was crowned emperor of the 
W. by Pope Loo HI. (Dec. 25, 800). 

Charlemagne's vast empire was divided 
by his grandsons into I’rance, Lotharlngia, 
and Germany, Lotharlngia ultimately be- 
ing parcelled out between France and Ger- 
many. The next centuries were ocoiiplod 
bj' struggles between the monarchs and 
their feudal lords, the latter increasing 
their power at the expense of the fon7ier. 
During the ninth and tenth centuries oc- 
curred the raids of thc^ Northmen, who, 
sailing from Scandinavia, estab. them- 
selves in Normandy and S. Italy and 
harassed Great Britain, which, diu*iug the 
following century, was destined to fall to 
one of their descendants, Wm. of Nor- 
mandy. From the end of the eleventh 
century till the latter half of the thirteenth, 
E. W’as agitated by the organisations of the 
crusades, which had the effect of bringing 
the warriors of various nations into touch 
with one anotlicr,'’’Sind thereby did muoh 
to promote modioval culture. The fourth 
crusade (1202-4) was especially remark- 
able, bec-ause the crusaders were diverted 
from their true goal to the capture of Con- 
stantinople, and estab. a Fr. emplro in the 
Balkans which lasted some sixty vears. 
The Ger. kings still claimed for them 
selves the title of emperors of the W., but 
their power wtis very unsubstantial and 
their iiiflnence greatly w-cakened by the 
conflict with the popes over the question 
of investiture. In Spain a succession of 
small suites was formed os the country 
gradually freed itself from the Moorish 
yoke, while In the E. of Europe the 
kn^Jits of the Teutonic order, whom the 
failure of the Crusades had loft without 
occupation, turned their attention to the 
neighbouring country of l^russia and con- 
verted the wends to Christianity. 

From the Hundred Fears* War (1537- 
J453) to the Seven Yeary War 175(^-63 ^ — 
The Hundred Years' ivar G337-1453), 
which the Eng. kings, waged against 
Franco in prosecution Qf their claim to 
the Fr. throne left that Ooimtry far more 
uni fled than it had beofl before, and the 
crafty policy of Louis X|. broke down the 
power of the big feudal lords. His buo- 
cosaors were tberoforo free to devote them- 
selves to foreign conquests. Their attacks 
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on Italy, however, bronght them into 
conflict with Charles V., who had inherited 
the Netherlands, Spain, Naples, and 
Austria, and was elected emperor of Ger- 
many in 1519. His eon, Philip TI., suc- 
ceeded to the hereditary dominions, but 
the imperial crown passed to the Haps- 
burg family. During the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Ottoman 'furks captured Con- 
stantinople (1453), and spreading north- 
ward, conquered the whole of the country 
up to the walls of Vienna. Their sever- 
ance of the connection of E. with the east, 
led to the great oversea discoveries by the 
nations of the \V., while Gk. fugitives car- 
ried to Western E. the accumulated 
treasures of learning of the eastern empire, 
and so brought about the Renaissance and 
later the Keformatiou. Sjjain, the most 
ardent defender of Catholicism, was 
weakened by the loss of the Netherlands 
and by Eng. attacks upon her colonics, 
while in the seventeenth century the 
Portuguese reasserted their independence. 
In France the religious wars led to the 
cstab. of the Bourbon dynasty and paved 
the way for the reign of IjOuis XIV. In 
Oomiany the Protestant states were for a 
time in serious jeopardy, but were rescued 
by the military genius of their Swedish 
ally, Gustavua Adolphus. The treaty of 
Westphalia (I64fi) U the land in a mo«it 
exhausted condition. Sweden, however, 
gained Upper Pomerania, Wismar, Stet- 
tin, and Bremen. By the defeat of Den- 
mark in 1043 it had also increa.sed its 
dominions, and was now the leading 
Protestant power in B. In a later war 
(165 7-5 H) Denmark was forced to sur- 
render nil its remaining Swedish provs., 
and a further war stripped Poland of 
Estonia and Livonia. Sweden’s power 
was, however, broken by its king, Charles 
XU., who after successfully defeating a 
coalition of lliissia, Saxony, and Den- 
mark, led his army into S. Uussla, where 
ho was utterly defeated by Peter the Great 
at Pultowa (1709). France, which by the 
treaty of Wcstiihalla had received tlio 
prov. of Alsace, was the strongest power in 
E., and shortly afterwards defeated Spain, 
forcing her to the dlsadvantogcoiw peaex^ 
of the Pyrenees (1G59). Shortly after- 
wards Louis XIV. married the Sp. Infanta 
Marla Theresa, who became the heiress of 
the Sp. throne upon the extinction of the 
male lino. The Fr. invasion of Flanders 
had, however, already raised the jealousy 
of the other Powers and led to a triple 
alliance between England, Sweden, and 
Holland. When Louis’s grandson, tlie 
duke of Anjou, w'os proclaimed heir to the 
Sp. throne, a new coalition was foriniMl 
(1701) between England, Holland, and 
AuBtria. In the campaign which ensued, 
the military genius of the duke of Marl- 
borough proved superior to that of the 
Ft. generals, and after defeats at Blenheim, 
HamiUles, Oudeuorde, and Malplaqnot, 
Louis mcide peace. The King of Spain 
renounced his right of succession to the 
Fr, throne, and surrendered the Nether- 
lands, Naples, and Milan to Austria. 

While Louis’s wars wore exhausting 
France. Ihmssia was gradually growing in 
strengtii. This duchy foil by Inheritance 


to the Elector of Brandenburg In 1618, 
and its Independence of Poland was estah, 
by the great elector F'rederick Wm. in 
1656. In 1700 Fr^jdcrick III. took the 
title of king of l>ru8sia. Later on, in 
1740, Frederick the Great suddenly In- 
vaded Silesia, and brought on the Seven 
Years’ war (1756-63), in which ho snccoaa- 
fully defended his capture against Austria, 
France, and Russia. The latter country 
had steadily risen In importance since 
the battle of Pultowa had overthrown 
Swedish supremacy. Peter the Great had 
extended his dominion to the Baltic, 
founded St. Petersburg, and introduced 
the methods of W. civiUsation. In 1772 
Frederick the Great agreed with Austria 
and Russia to divide Poland among their 
three kingdoms. During the Seven Years’ 
war, England had taken the side of 
Prussia, and had captured Canada and 
India from France. The reign of Louis 
XV. was marked by misfortune and ex- 
travagance, and brought France into a 
state of impoverishment and bankruptcy 
from which it only emerged by the convul- 
sion of revolution. 

From the. French Eevolution to the 
Franco-IivLssian War, JH7I . — It is im- 
possible to appraise accurately the im- 
portance of the Fr. Revolution. For 
France itself it meant a complete rupture 
with the monarchic tyrannv of the past. 
With the monarchy succuTTibcd the aristo- 
cracy and the clergy. The intensity of 
the couTulsion was so great that the rest 
of E. thought that the country must be 
prostrate, and was surprised and alarmed 
to find it arise to a career of conquest. 
The enthiLsasm of the people created a 
succession of victorious armies with cap- 
able generals to lead them. Hoche, 
Plchegru, and Moreau were only eclipsed 
by the far greater genius of Napoleon, 
whose military daring changed the map of 
E. Ho extended Ills rule over all Ger- 
many W. of the Rhine, a considerable part 
of N. Germany, and the major part of 
Italy ; made his brother-in-law Murat 
king of Naples, his brother Joseph king of 
Spain, and another brother, Louis, king 
of Holland. He also placed one of his 
marshals, Bemadotte, upon the * Jirone of 
Sweden. England remained free from 
attack as a result of the naval victories of 
the Nile (1798) and Trafalgar (1805), and 
was able to keep Napoleon's ablest 
marshals well occupied In Spain during 
the Peninsular war. Prussia and Austria 
suffered terribly, however, and the 
lesser states were formed into a Con- 
federation of the Rhine under Napoleon’s 

{latronago. The attempt to ruin Eng- 
and, by the so-called Continental system 
of refusing to allow her to trade, was 
quite unsuccessful and only galling to 
Napoleon’s unwilling confederates. Upon 
the weakening of his power by tho dis- 
astrous Russian campaign of 1812, the 
vanquished nations again rose Into revolt 
and the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 
dcdomiined tho Issue In their favour. 
Napoleon’s ebc^ipe from Elba and his 
brief return to Imperial power only cul- 
minated in the disaster of Waterloo, and 
cost Ney and Murat their lives. At the 
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Congress of Vienno, France waa rednced 
to the Urnits of 1790 and the map of B. 
redistributed. The Netherlands became 
a separate kingdom which lasted until 
1830» when the Belgians throw off tho 
alliance and estab. a kingdom for them- 
selves. The Ger. states formed a loose 
confederacy under the presidency of 
Austria, while Italy was partitioned 
under princes, tlie Venetian provinces 
remaining under Austrian control. Tho 
Holy Alliance formc^l between Uussia, 
Austria, and Prussia for tho administra- 
tion of their respective kingdoms accord- 
ing to the principles of Christianity be- 
came the greatest factor in furthering re- 
actionary measures and impeding tho 


the Jealousy of Austria, found e^cprosslon 
in the Vor- Parliament of Frankfori; and 
In tho formation of tho Ger. National 
Assembly. In 1849 tho Hungarians re- 
volted from Austria and waged a success- 
ful conillct until Uusslau troops reduced 
them to simrendor. In Franco a wavo of 
enthusiasm had resulted in the nephew of 
the great Napoleon being elected prasi- 
dent, and by the end of 18.02 ho had suc- 
ceeded in boeoming emperor. To retain 
his position ho kept tho nation’s thoughts 
fixed upon foreign affairs. In 1854 ho 
Joined Avith Kngland to prevent Husala 
from aggrandising itself at tho expense of 
Turkey, and so brought about the 
Crimean W'tir. In 1850 lie helped the 
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g rowth of constitutional liberty. In 1827 j 
tpeece recovered its fre<idon) by the inter- 1 
vention of France and England, whose 

F leets defeated the Turks at Navarino. 
n 1830 the Fr. rose against the reaction- 
ary rule of Charles X. and clmsc Louis 
Philippe, the son of Philippe Bgalit^, as 
their ruler. In spito of attempts at liberal 
administration, the reign of tiio citizen 
king became increasingly unpopular, and 
he was forced Into exile in 1848. 

This was the signal for wliich E. was 
waiting. Tho whole period from 1815 to 
1848 was one in wLdch the nations had 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to wrest oon- 
stitutional liberty from their desiiotlc 
riders. With the formation of the secmid 
Fr- republic, the aymptoms of unrest ho- 
came too oimnous Co be stiffed. The 
smaller Ger. states wisely gave way, apd 
In 1850 the king of Prussia grauted a con- 
stitution, the king of Denmark bavj^ 

‘ Eidy done so in L8^9» desire for 

national unity, “though thwarted by 


king of Sardinia, who had become the 
champion of tho movernout for a uxxitcd 
Italy, in his war agaimst Austria, and 
received Nice and Savoy as his rewskrd. 
Tho It. national niovomont, fo.stored by 
Mazzini, was powerfully helped by 
Cavour, the Sardinian statesman, who 
earned the gratitude of Franco and Eng- 
land by his help during tho Crimean War. 
The victories of Franco and Sardinia In 
18.59 lit Magonfa and SoUerino added 
I’arma, Modena, and Tuscany to Sardinia, 
while Garibaldi's expemtion of 1860 led 
to tho further addition of Naples and 
.Sicily. Austria, howevir, was still left in 
posbession of the Venetian dominions, and 
the pope held the papai states, in 1863 
Napoleon was induced t0 set up Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria aa emperor of 
Mexico under Fr. protection, and the 
latter’s capture and execurion by the 
rebels greatly injured the Fr. emperor’s 
prestige. In the meantime, Prussia had 
gradually ousted Austria from supremaoj 
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in Ger. affAiirs. Tlie attempt of Denmark 
to Incorporate the Ger. dnchy of Schleswisr 
into the kinfirdoin led to the declaration of 
war by I’rusala and Austria, aud to the 
capture of Schleswipr- Holstein. The ad' 
mtnistmtioii of the latlyer soon provided 
Prussia with an excuse for war, which was 
declared In 18(»(l. The Austrians were 
completely defeated, and the Its., who 
flidod with ITussla, coptnred Vonioo. 
Hanover, who had supported Austria, 
was annexed to Pnissia. The question of 
the Sp, Succession in 1870 led to the 
FrancO'Prussian War. The peace of 
1871 added Alsace-Lorraine to the Gor. 
empire, which was formed durin;? the 
course of the war under the headship of 
Prttssia, Austria haviutp hen<^forth no 
voice In Ger* affairs. The withdrawal of 
the Ft. fpuTison from Rome enable the It. 
state to make that anct. city her cap. and 
seat of gov. By the Lattwan Treaty 
(1929) the pope acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment. 

From the Batkim War (1912) to the 
"Armed Peaee.’ — During the latter years 
of last <*ei\tury, the principal reailiust- 
ment of ICuropenn ter. was In the Balkan 
peninsula. In 1859 the duchies of 
Moldavia and Wallachla were united into 
the kingdom of Rumania. The indc- 
pendcnco of PunSjJKilst aud Serbia was 
recognised by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
after the Russo-Turkivsli War. when Bul- 
gatia was made a principality under the 
suaernJnty of Turkey. In 188.5 Bulgaria 
annexed K. Rumelia, aud In 1908, toking 
advantage of tho annexation of Bosnia 
Olid Herzegovina by Austria, formally 
aswn-ted lier Indepcudoiice of Turkish rule. 
During the autumn of 1912 an alliance 
was formed between Bulgaria, Greece, 
Serbia, and Montenegro against Turkey, 
and the whole of the Turkish dominion in 
E. captured, with the exception of a sranll 
ter. around Constantinople and the sea df 
Marmora. The question of apportioning 
captured ter. led to a quarrel in which 
Bulgaria attacked Greece and Serbia, and 
after a month of ficrco fighting (.lulv, 
191. I) w’n,« compelled to come to terms by 
the treaty of Bucharest (sec Balkan' 
Waps). Austria, supported by a Con- 
ference of Nations, prevented Serbia from 
gaining a<ircss to tho Adriatic through 
Albania, thus further stimulating the 
anti- Austrian propaganda already strong 
In Serbia (sec also Francis Ferdinanu of 
ATTfirtwiA). Turkciy-iii-TC. W'Oa refitrirpMl 
practically to Constantinople, but Turkey 
was befriended dlplomatleall 3 ’' by the 
Central Po^ver8, (lormnny and Austria, 
while Kiiglanri*a former support of Turkey 
gainst Russia was withdrawn after the 
Armenian Rtn>eltics of 1895. The div. of 
sympathy In the Balkans was the epitome 
of the state of afTsire throughout E . Gor- 
xnany and Austria had formed a Dual 
Alliance since 1879, and In 1882 this had 
l>©cn extended to Inoludo Italy, forming a 
Triple AlUanoe W.e.) of which the terms 
wego seoret. On the other side there was 
the Bntonte Cordlale (q.e.) between 
Franco and England, an agreemont (1904) 
which settled quarrels, leaytog Prance 
a tree toad in Moroooo and England In 


Egypt. England had sought this agre©*> 
ment with Frauc.© «s a reply to the Ger. 
naval policy, which wa«? to challenge 
England’s supremacy on tho seas. Ger* 
many came forwnrd os the champion of 
Morocco against Fr. Intervention, and in 
the Indecisive diplomatic struggle which 
ensued at the Conference of Algeidras (q.v.) 
(190(5) FiUg. sympathy was with Franco. 
England, however. l»y the terms of tho 
Entonto, was not bound, except morally, 
to underUiko concerted action with Franco 
against German v or any other country. 
A more deftnito agreement assuring 
mutual aid in the event of fler. aggression 
bad existed between France, and Russia 
since 1894, and this was follow(*d in 1907 
by an Anglo -Russtein treaty, somewhat 
counterbalanced by tho Anglo-Japanose 
Treaty (q.v.) contracted in 1902. England 
formed these alliances, as Germany had 
already robised a rapprochement at tho 
beginning of the century, and for tho first 
decade there was such growing (listmst 
between tho I'owors that this period, is 
known as being one of ‘ Armed Peace.’ 

From npemnq of the First H’orW 
War (1914) (o the Hattie of J'liflond (Matj 
31y 1910). — The only gov. which viewed 
tho prospect of war with complacency 
was that of Count Bcrchtold (q.v.) 
tn Aiistria-Hiingnry. Serbia bad been 
cheated by Austria of the full fruits of vic- 
tory in the Balkan Wars, and one of sov. 
Serbian plots resulted in the ossavssinatlon 
of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir 
apparent .to the Austrian monarchy, and 
his wife on June 28, 1914, at Sarajevo in 
Bosnia. On July 23 Austria deliven.‘d an 
ultimatum to Serbia, with an order of 
comidiance witiiin foi*tv-eight hours. To 
the impossible terms dictated Serbia was 
conciliatory, but despite Eng., Fr.. and 
It. mediation and balf-hoarted pacifica- 
tion by Germany, Austria declared war on 
Serbia on July 28, Russia mobilised, and 
on July 31 war wag declared between Ger- 
many and Russia, tYance determined 
to stand by her Russian allianoe, and Ger- 
many declared war on France on Aug. 1. 
Tho same day the Ger. ainbas, in London 
attempted to obtain Brit, noutmlity on 
the promleo of respecting Belgian ter., but 
England gave no giuirantoe^. and tho Gor. 
C'hancellor came to regard the treaties 
iisaurlng Belgian ncutrelity a a ‘ scrap of 
paper ’ for which Knglnnd ought not to go 
to war. However, when Germany In- 
vaded Belgium, EnglHiid declared war on 
Germany on Aug. 4. 1914. The Belgian 
route w’hs only one direction of the Gmf, 
inarch on Part.s ; a second dlv. of the Gor,. 
army advanced through Luxemburg, and 
a third through Lorraine towatxls Nancy. 
Belgium offered a stout re.sistance, but 
was speedily overeoinc, anti the Ger. ad- 
vance continued until checked within 
52 kllometree of Paris. On Wept, 6 began 
tho battle of the Marne (q.v., and see aim 
under Franck and Flanders, FmflT 
World War Campaigns in, 19U-181. 
Moanw'hlle tbo |>aot of London was signed 
on dei>t. 5 between England, France, and 
Russln, whereby each country engaged not 
to fiiake a separate peace. Japan, which 
had oome into the war on Aug. 15 by the 
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terms of the Anglo-Japaneso Alliance, 
aceeded to the Pact a year later. Germany 
was reb’^inff on the sultan of Turkey, who 
was bound by a treaty of Angr. 2, 1914. 
This treaty wUvS secret, and Allied diplo- 
macy was directed towards socuring Turk- 
ish neutrality. Attacks on llussian Blaok 
Sea tns. caused Russia to declare war on 
Turkey’, and France and Enj^land followed 
suit. Turkey was by this time fully 
mobilised. Bulgaria, although Ger. in 
sympathy, remained neutral. 

In Feb. 1915 the Allies attempted to 
win the Balkans by an attack on Con- 
stantinople. In March the naval effort 


the Gor. counter-offensive, and there was 
no hope of Austria collapsing betw'een a 
combined Russian and It. invasion. The 
Allies had had great hopes of Russia since 
the beginning of the war, hopes which had 
been somewhat fulfilled by the Russian 
successes in Galicia (q.v.) during the winter, 
1914-15 {aee also Russian Front in First 
World War). Hindenburg's tw’o Gor. 
invasions of Russian Poland, although the 
second was partially successful, both 
failed to tiiko Warsaw. Meanwhile on 
the W. Front a position of stalemate had 
been reached. The battle of the Marne 
Ul.v.) had been snetieedod by that of the 
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to force the Narrows proved disastrous, 
over 2000 men and three ilrst-class battle- 
ships of the Anglo-Fr. Heel being sacri- 
ficed in vain {sre under Bardanellks). 
It was then hoped to succeed by land, but 
not until the end of April did the ex- 
peditionary force arrive (see Gallipoli 
Campaign). Italy, after prolonged dip- 
lomatic interchange uith Vienna, decided 
to join the Allies, and concluded the 
secret Treaty of London, April 26, 1915, 
Trentino and Cisalpine Tyrol, Trieste, and 
part of the Dalmatian cotvst wore promised 
to Italy, among other concessions, aod 
these terms, together with the Allied ob- 
ligations to Serbia, made it impossible to 
make a satisfactory offer to Bulgaria and 
Greece as tbe price of their Intervention. 
Italy declared war on Austria-Hungary 
on May 23, 1915, but by this time the 
Rufisian advance waa being checked by 


Alsnc {q.r.) Battlo sncc/ieded battle with 
no decisive result— Nouve Chapello In 
March and Ypros {q.v.) in April, when 
poison guM was first used— but the Gers. 
were able to hold their positions on the W. 
B^ront vvliilo concentrating an attack on 
the E. in May and Juno 1915, coincident 
with the It. mobilisation, the Austro-Ger. 
army under Mackensen retook Lemberg 
(Lw6w) and drove the Russians out of 
Galicia. Hindonburg i|iet with equal 
success in Poland, and by Oct. all Poland 
and part of Courland ana Lithuania were 
in Ger. hands. i 

Allied prestige was so low In 1015 that 
Germany was easily able to outbid the 
Allies in the effort to seedre Bulgarian aid 
(see Bulgaria). A seopet convention was 
signed between Bulgaria and the Central 
Powers on Sept. 0, 1915. On Oct, 14, 
when Bulgaria was mobilised, war was 
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declared on Serbia, and the Allies then 
declared war on Biilfl:aria. The Allies 
counted on Greece fuUlIlling her treaty oh- 
llf^atlons by aiding Serbia, but the Gk. 
Pl’cmler, Vonizclos, whoso sympathy was 
with the Allies, was forced out of office by 
King Constantino, who was a more 
cautions patriot, and Greece retained an 
armed neutrality which became a distinct 
njenaco, Serbia was encompassed on all 
sides and rapidly overcome. A small 
Allied expeditionary force failed to be of 
material aid (see mackdonian Front in 
THE First World War), and by the end 
of Dec. the Allied troops ahamioned their 
foothold In Gallipoli in order to roiiiforco 
tho garrison at Salonika. In Jan. HllR 
Montenegro was overrun by an Austrian 
army, and in Fob. tho Its. were forced to 
evacuate Albania. Simultaneously tho 
Ger. army was attempting a decisive blow 
on the W. I'ront, and from Feb. to Juno 
tiCrrific and costly ajssaiilts were made 
against the Fr. fortrc.ss of Verdun (q.v.). 
On March 27, 191(1, the) first general war 
council of the Allied I^owcrs was held In 
l*arls, followed in April by an Allied Inter- 
parl. conference, and in June by an 
economic conference. The report of 
serious food shortages among the pops, of 
Ontral Europe decided the Allies to plan 
simultaneous drix - on the Fr., Russian, 
and It. fronts. A lecupcratcd Hussian 
army under Brussllov (7 v.) made success- 
ful advances into Galicia during June, 
July, and Aug., and captured tho prov. of 
Bukowiiia (q.v.). At the same time, 
Cadorna (q.v.), tho It. general, was dri\ ing 
V>ack the weakened Austrian army on tho 
Trentiiio front, while reserving the maior 
effort to bo made on tho Isonzo front. By 
Aug. tho heights W. of Isonzo (q.v.) were 
c-aiTied and the prov. of Oorlzia U/.v.) was 
won. These 8 UCCos.scs decided Rumnnia 
to enter the war on the side of the Allies. 
A treaty between Rumania and tl»o 
Entente was signed on Aug. 3 7, 191(1. 
Rumania, assured of support from the 
Russian army in Biikowina and the Anglo- 
JY. army In Salonika, threw tho whole of 
Its army into Transylvania (see Rumanian 
Front' IN titi'. Fir.st Worlj> War). A 
supreme and unexpected effort by the Ger. 
General Staff under llindcnbiirg succeeded 
in crushing Rumania, with the help of a 
Bulgarian and Ger. army uuder Mncken- 
ficu, who attacked Rumania from the S 
and entered Ilucijarost on Dec (1. Mean- 
while the Allied effort towards forcing a 
military decision was being made on t iu‘ 
W. Front, and the Battles of the Sonuno 
(se£ Somme, B vitle of tiiic) were waged 
from June to Nov., battles which i)rovcd 
terribly costly and indecisive. On the 
sea Germany was endeavouring to over- 
ooino Brit, supremacy by tho use of .sub- 
marines, but became embroiled with 
neutral countries. Portugal Joined the 
Allies in March 19111, and tho IJ.S.A., al- 
ready angered by tho sinking of the 
Lusitania (q.v.) in May 1915, issued further 
warnings to Germany to respect merchant- 
men. The Grand Fleets of England and 
Germany only encountered ea>ch other 
once during the war, on May 31, 1919 (see 
Jutland, RATfLE of). 
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Oerman offer of a diplomatic peace — 
JllHed offensive of 1017 — Russian Revolu- 
tion — Treaty of Rrest Litovsk. — The year 
1916 ended In a position of stalemate, 
with widespread depression among the 
Entente Powers. There was a general 
political rcshuinc. In England during 
Dec. Asquith was succeeded os Premier 
by Lloyd George, and Grey as foreign 
secretary by Balfour. Lloyd George 
formed a coalition War Cabinet, and In 
France Briand, while remaining Premier, 
formed a new Fr. War Cabinet on much 
the same lines. Joffre retired from the 
command of tho Fr. army, and was suc- 
ceeded by Nlvclle, whoso counter-attack 
at Verdun in Oct. and Nov, was the only 
Allied victory of 1916 which could offset 
the defeat of Rumania. In Russia the 
corrupt and Ineffective gov. was beginning 
to meet openly with the opposition it 
merited. Tn contrast to tho pessimistic 
criticism of the war govs, prevailing in 
the Entente, the Central Powers were oon- 
Rolidatcd in an optimism which proved to 
be unfounded. The Ger. gov., in which 
Von Jagow, foreign secretary since 1912, 
was succeeded in Deo., 1916 by Zimmer- 
mann, believed itself in a strong position 
which would make po.ssible a success^l 
diplomatic peace. Tho trend towards 
poace had gathered strength In Austria 
since tho death of Francis Joseph (q.v.) 
and tho acc'casioii of tho emperor Karl on 
Nov. 21, 1910. Berchtold had been suc- 
ceeded as foreign miulstor by Burian early 
in 1915, but Karl in his efforts to hold the 
Dual Monarchy together by means of 
peace, was seconded by Ozernln, who had 
displaced Burian. On Dec. 12, 1916, a 
proposal to hold peace negotiations was 
submitted by Bothraann-Hollweg ( 7 .P.), 
tho Ger. Clianccllor, on behalf of the 
Central Powers. -No terms w’ere stated, 
and tho offer was rejected by tho Entente, 
who also made no terms beyond indicating 
the necessity for reparations and guaran- 
tees. The Allied refusal was represented 
in Oerinany as showing an aggressive 
[ militarist spirit, and allowed Gen. Luden- 
dorff and the Emperor Wm. once more 
to stimulate tho Ger. armies to resistance. 
Wilson, tho President of tho U.S.A., how- 
ever, encouraged by Bernstorff (q.v.), the 
Ger. ambas. , endeavoured on the strength 
of tho Ger. peace propose Is, to act as 
mediator and secure a * peace without 
victory.’ Both '^i<los submitted their 
terms privately to President Wilson but 
they cleurL* conflicted, c-o- over tho posscMi- 
sion of Alsaoe-liorrnine. The Allies, how- 
ever, on Jan. 10, 1917, assured tlio Presi- 
dent of their adherence to bis ideal of a 
League of Nations. Meanwhile Beth- 
mann-nollweg was »>vcrridden by Luden- 
dorff ( 7 .V.), who became in effect a military 
dictator. The Iminediato issue was the 
unrestricted use of aiibni urines. Falken- 
hayn ( 7 -v.), Ludendorff’s predecessor, had 
protested against their restriction In 1915, 
and, tho Admiralty now promising to sub- 
due England within five months, Luden- 
dorff IiiLinobed on Feb. 1, 1917, the unre- 
stricted U-boat oampaigii. This decision 
annulled Bernstorff s effort to secure 
Amor, mediation, and on April 6 , 1917, 
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Amerkn. declared war on Germany. 
Ludondoiff and HIndenbnrgr calculate 
on winning the war before the intervention 
of America became effective, and in the 
first half of 1917 the sobma-rlne warfare 
was proving a sorlons menace. Moreover, 
the Allied offensive on the W. Front dur- 
ing 1917 proved the practical impossibility 
of piercing the Gor. linev«i, while Germany 
was relieved of a powerful enemy by the 
collapse of the Russian monarchy in the 
March Revolution {see Rctssian Revolu- 
tion, The). The Tsar Nicholas IT. was 
deposed, and a provisional democratic 
irov. was organised on Maix:h ir>, and the 
TT.s.A. were first among the Allied states 
to accord official recognition . The revolu- 
tion bad be€*n supported by the military 
leaders, and it seeme<l that Russia wouhl 
prosecute the war with renewed vigour. 
The foreign minister, Mllyukov, Issued a 
note to this effect, but Prince Lvov’s 
I^oyisional gov. was broken up under the 
opposition of the Soviet Party, which 
represented the war-wearlneas of the 
Russian people. A reconstruction was 
attempted by Tcheidze and Kerensky 
f 7 .r.) on May 16, 1917, and a manifesto, 
dW vowing all thoiight of a separate peace, 
appealed to the Allied democracies for a 
revision of war aims in accordance with 
the ideals of the Russian revolution. 
Kerensky made a great effort to disefpline 
the army, and, with Brussilov as Chief of 
organised a campaign in Galicia in 
June 1917. This was at first succ^^ssful, 
but misfortune developed into complete 
rout, and the Russians threw down their 
arms, refusing t/> fight. Russia wa.s 
further disrupted by the movement to- 
wards autonomy among the Poles and 
Finns, the Letts of Courland, the Huth- 
enians in the Ukraine, the Estonians, the 
Lithuanians, and the Georgians of the 
Oaucasus. The Provisional gov. waa also 
severely attacked by the Rolshevlkl {q.v.) 
(majority), the extremist section of the 
Soviet Democratic •ptirtv. After the 
falkii« of the military offensive, l^Inoe 
Lvbv, head of the Ih’ovisional Gov., re- 
«l£rfied on July 17, but an attempt by 
liitilD (q.v.), and Trotsky (< 7 .r.), the leaders 
of the Bolshcviki, to seize tlie power was 
thwarted by Kerensky, who became head 
of the Provisional Gov. and virtual dictator. 
Kerensky, with the aid of (Jen. Kornilov 
(q.v,), who had superseded Brussilov, then 
m up a military dictatorship, but later 
arrested Kornilov, and vainly tried to 
aave his gov. by symiiathislng with the 
extremist faction. The Allied Paris 
<7onference refused to revise war alms, 
thus disappointing the hope.s of the 
Kerensky Gov., which was finally put out 
of power by a Bolshevist emp dr^at on 
Nov. 7. Lenin estab. a dictatorship of 
the proletariat, and repudiated political 
democracy as it Is understood In western 
Sk (eee kursia). Peace offers were at 
once made to Gemiany on a basis of * no 
annefxations an# no Indemnities,* and a 
conference was opened at Brest-Lltovsk 
on pec. 22, 101 7. The HuUienfans (Little 
Rtnmiansl were represented, having formed 
the Ukrainian People’s. Republic on Nor. 
20, and after the breakdown of negotia- 


tions between Germany and the Soviet, 
Ukrainia signed a separate treaty with 
Germany on Feb. 9, 1918. Meanwhile 
Finland had become an independent 
reiuiblic on Dec. 4, 1917, and Lithuania 
on Dec. 11. On Jan. 14, 1918, the con- 
ference of Brest-Litovsk came to an end, 
and in spite of the Russian attitude of 
* neither peace nor war,* hostilities were 
resumed, and a military thrust Into 
Russia during Feb. resulted in the Soviet 
submitting to the Ger. terms, March 13, 
1918 (sec BuE.sT-LTTovaK, Theaty or). 
Rumania, being isolated, had signed a 
poaco treaty with the ('’entral Powers on 
March 7 (sec BacHAUKfln\ Tuicaty op). 
Rumania and Russia being out of the war, 
Gen. Sarrail, commanding the Allied 
gnn'lson in Salonika, was unable to take 
the offensive. Meanwhile the Allied sup- 
port to the revolt which Venizelos had 
raised against the king reached the pitch 
of an armed occupation of Athens, fol- 
lowed by the forced abdication of Con- 
stantine, who retired in favour of his 
second son, Alexander, on June 12, 1917. 

Iniernniional Conference, liiiockhnlm — 
American troops in France — Armistice of 
1918 . — The break-up of Russia into its 
constituent peoples was not without 
effect in Central Europe, especially in 
Austria-Hungary. The Emperor Karl 
had Intrigued with the Entente to soouro a 
separate pence during 1917, but in April of 
the following year ( leniiany eompolled him 
to dismiss Czern in from the post of Foreign 
Minister and to reinstate Biirlan, who 
waa more in sympathy with pan -German- 
ism (see under Austria -Hunoauy). The 
Russian example stimulated the Socialists 
of all countries in their efforts towards 
peace, but there was strong animosity 
between the Soelalists of the Entente and 
those of Germany ofid Austria and the 
International Conference at Stockholm 
(1917) proved afaihin\ In Aug. 1917 the 
pope put forward a plea for peace, which 
was welcomed by Aiistrla, but President 
Wilson replied that the action of the Ger, 
Gov. rendered a compromise useless. The 
defeatist niovemont waa strong in the 
Allied countries, and in Franco Brland 
wn.s put out of office ; but by Nov. a re- 
actionary Cabinet was formed under 
rieraonceau, who prosecuted the paci- 
fists. Ill Oct. and Nov. the Gers. took 
advantage of pacifist propaganda in Italy, 
and Ludondo^ planned to break through 
the It. line on the Upper laonzo at (.’apor- 
etto, where a crushing defeat was Inflicted 
on the It. army (sec Capoketto, Battij? 
OF). It was hoped by putting Italy out 
of the war to save the integrity of Austria, 
and at one time, until th0 arrival of re- 
inforcements, Venice itself was threatened. 
In this crisis a reorganisation of the It. 
ministry made Orlando Premier, and the 
Its., toother with the other Allied peoples, 
became convinced that a peace by com- 

S Tomlse was (utile. By !x)ec, the first 
rafts of Amer. troops wfre arriving to 
stiffen the resistance on the W. Front, 
where the Third battle of Ypres and the 
battle of Passchendaele hod been waged, 
sanguinary and indecisive. On Jan. 8, 
1918, President Wilson enunciated the 
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celebrated ‘ Fourteen Points * (<7.v.)» which 
wore accepted os embodying the Allied 
war aims, and in one clause adyocatlng 
the autonomy of the constituent peoples of 
the Dual Monarchy was spelt the doom of 
the Hapsburgs, Following on this came 
the Congress of Oppressed Nationalities, 
held in Rome in March 1918, and the pact 
of Rome was concluded between Italy 
and the Yugoslav peoples. 

Germany, all but decisively victorious 
In Italy, and despite the partial failure of 
the submarine campaign, was to make one 
more snprerae effort. With commanding 
strategy, LudendoHT and Hindenburg 
planned a colossal olTonsive at an nn- 
oxpected point on the W. Front where 
the Brit, and Fr. armies joined. Tlio 
attack was launched on March 21, 1918, 
against the central sootor of the Allied 
lines between Arras and the R. Oise. The 
Brit, armies werts rolled back, but the 
Gers. failed in their purpose of taking 
Amiens (<?.r.). An order for conficriptlon 
was passed by Parliament in London, and 
the result was farther to antagonise the 
various Irish factions. One impoitant 
result. of the (3er. advance was the ileci- 
sion, at long last, to unify the Allied com- 
mand under Marshal Foch. This had for 
long been advised by President \\'ilson, 
but beyond a, c(jo^T*’cnce nt Rapall(» on 
Nov. 9, 1917, bctvvoeii Uio Prime Ministers 
and Chiefs of Staff of France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, the formation of a 
Supreme War Council and a subsequent 
Allied Conference at Paris on Xov. 29, 
little had been done. In May 1918 the 
Oers. launchetl a second olfcnsire against 
the Fr. lines on the Aisne and the OLse. 
Meanwhile Amor, reinforcements wero 
arriving in numbers, and tbo Its. were 
checking the Austrian drive on the IMavc 
R. On July 1.'), 1918, the Gel's, began 
their third and final olTcnsivo in the 
second bjittlo of the Marne. Foch’s 
counler-attuck with Fr. and Aincr. troops 
proved successful, and by Aug. the Ger. 
armies were in retreat. 

In the nenr East Foch planned a simnl- 
tanoous olTensive in Macedonia under 
Frauchet d’Ksporoy io.v.) and in Syria 
under Allenby {(f.v.). Bulgaria was p\it out 
of the war, an armistioo being signed at 
Salonika on Sept. 30. A month later, 
following Alleuby’s successes in Svria, 
Turkey also signed an armistice. Tins 
defection of (Germany’s allies weakened 
the strong position Germany had gained 
among the former Russian dopeudeiu’les. 
It. sucoesiiw^s against Austria forced an 
iirmlsUco on Nov. 3, and the Dual Mon- 
archy split up into its oonstltutent stati's. 
Czochoslovakia emerged as a republic and 
Yugoslavia as a kingdom, while on Nov. 
13 Gep, Austria was proclaimed a republic, 
uud the well-intentioned Kinperor Karl 
(s«!6 CHAnhF:s) abdicated. Three days 
later Hungary also bocamo an Independent 
repnbUe. In Oormany events moved 
even more quickly. Ludendorfl! resigned 
on ijet. 27, and on the following day a 
naval mntiny at Kiel was the heginnlng of 
a widespread sociahst revolution. On 
Nov, 7 Bavaria became arepubllo and the 
king fled, while two days later Wm. II, 


also abdicated and a republic was cstab, 
in Berlin. The Provisional gov. imder 
President Ebert hastened to accept the 
Allied terms, and the Armistice was signed 
on Nov. 11. 

Peace Conference — Treaty of Versailles^ 
Treaty of Saint-Qermain, and other pence 
treaties . — On Jan. 18, 1919, the T’eacc Con- 
ference formally opened at Paris, but the 
huge plenary sessions carno to no decisions 
not already reached by the Council of Ten, 
which council was superseded In March 
by the stUl smaller C^ounr il of Four, con- 
sisting of President Wilson, Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, and Orlando. On April 30 
the Ger. delegation arrived in Paris to 
receive the terms of the treaty. Ger. 
criticism and protest led to a partial 
revision, mainly through fear of throwing 
Germany into anarchy, and the main con- 
cession to Ger. opinion was the grant of a 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia, which, together 
with E. Prussia, eventually decided for 
Germanv (March, 1921). After a re- 
organisation of gov. Germany staed the 
treaty, together with all the Allied and 
Associated Powei's, at Versailles on June 
28,1919 (.see Vkrs villks. Tkkaty of). In 
the forefront of thcj treaty was set the 
League Covenant {see Covenant of tub 
Leuii^r of N\tio\s). Although this 
was the result of President Wilson*s 
idealistic purpose, he uas no longer sup- 
ported by tUo Amor. c5enate, which re- 
fused to ratify' the treaty. America 
accordingly conclud^'d a separate peace 
with Germany and Austria. The treaty 
of Versailles was followed by the treaty 
of .'^aint-Germaln, concluded with Austria 
on Sept. 10, 1919 ; of Neuilly with Bul- 
garia on Nov. 27, 1919 : of the Trianon 
with Hungary on Juno 4, 1920 : and of 
SOvres with Turkov on Aug. 10. 1920. 
The treaty with Hungary was delayed 
owing to the ostab. on March 21, 1920, of 
a Soviet gov. under Bela Kun, who was 
only overtbro^vn by the advance of 
Rumanian troops (.«(< Hi/noarv). He 
was s^icceeded by the Archduke Joseph, 
w'ho formed a Prov. l?ov. The tn^'aty of 
Sdvres w'as never ratified bv Turkey, ow- 
ing to tho opposition of tho Natioiiflllsts 
under Mustapha Konial. Turk«v resisted 
the attempts which (Jreece made to take 
over tho new possessions awarded at tho 
1919-20 Peace Conference, '>.nd a Graico- 
Turkish war was onlv terminated by the 
revision in Turkey's fin our of the treaty 
of S6vre8 by the terniH of tho Lausanno 
Treaty, July 21, 1923. Tho unratiiled 
tKMity of Sb^nres had been designed to fo* 
duct» the Transcaucasian tor. which 
Turkey had gained from Russia by the 
Treaty of Brcsl-Litovsk, but the newly- 
created P'oderal Republic of Transcaucasia 
could not resist the Turks, and in 1918 be- 
came disintegrated into tbe three Re- 
publics of Georgia, Annenta, and Azer* 
baljan. In 1919 tho C^aucasns became a 
sphere of Brit. inflnen<» and the Ukr^dne 
of Fr, influence. With the withdrawal 
of the Brit. 1 coops tho some year, Soviet 
Russia took over the country by force, 
and added the three Transcaucasian 
Republics to the U.S.S.H., at the same 
. time concluding an agreement with Tur* 
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key (the Treaty of Kars, Ort. 13, 1921). 
whereby the boundaries were fixed and 
the Autonomous S.S.ll. of Ajaria was 
created to include the Free Port of Batum. 
Turkey on Oct. 29, 1923, became a re- 
public, and the sultan, Mohammed VI., 
fled from the cmmtry. In Greece. 
Vonizelos failed to oatabllah order and 
rcitired. On April 23, 1924, a republic 
was estab. by the Gk. electorate, but the 
following year Gen. I’angaloa set up a 
dictatorship. 

* Succession ’ States — Rise of Mitssolini. 
— The prin. results of the pcact* treaties 
were in geographk'al reconstruction. The 
treaty of Versailles confirmed the creation 
of the ‘ Fucccssiou ’ states of Poland, 
CzechosloA .^kia. aiid Yugoslavia, and of 
the Baltic States. Estonia, Ijatvla, and 
Lithuania, while Danzig was made a Free 
City under the Lcfigue of Nations. 
Rumania becanjc enlarged by the posses- 
sion of Bessarabia. Bukouina, and part of 
the Banat of Temesvar, while the Uk- 
rainian Republic on Dec. 30, 1922, con- 
cluded an alliance whereby it became one 
of the federated ^tes of Soviet Russia. 
The boundary between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia on the E. coa«t of the Adriatic pre- 
sented one of the most diiflcult problems 
of post-war E. Tho It. premier Orlando 
demanded the cession of Dalmatia and 
Fiumo to Italy, the first-namerl transfer- 
ence being in accordance with the secret 
treaties of 1915 and 1917 ; but he was 
succeeded in July 1919 by Francesco 
Nitti, The unauthorised rmtp (VHai of 
D'Annunzio ((;.r.), who won a plebiscite 
in Flume and raided Zara, upset the con- 
ciliatory attitiido of the Nitti Cabinet : 
but although in Nov. 1920 Fiumo iq.v.) 
was proclaimed a Free City imder the 
League of Nations, it was not until Jan. 
1924 that the problem was settled by an 
agreement made at Rome, whereby 
flume, although governed by Italy, 
should remain a free port to Yugoslavia. 
Italy immediately aftw the war had been 
upspt by Internal discord, the Socialists 
and the Fascists vying with each other in 
revolutionary ardour. The Fascist Party 
had como into being in March 1919 
and professed an ideal similar to that 
which had Inspired the Bolshevik move- 
ment in Russia and elsewhere. The Fas- 
cist leader, Benito Mnssolini, organised an 
armed force of irregulars, known os Black 
Shirts, and these took an active part in 
furthering the revolutionary strikes of 
1919 and 1920. In May 1921 a general 
election showed the country to be ready 
to return to constitutional normality, but 
an unreasoning fear of anti-nationalist 
Bolshevism still prevailed among the 
middle classes. Meanwhile tlic Fascist 
movement was assuming the proportions 
of an armed revolt, and nJs position being 
strengthened by a succession of pari, crises, 
Mnesolinl renounced his republican ideals, 
and his band of irregulars, armed with 
cudgels and castdt-oil bottles, comraoncod 
tbelr march on Rome. On Oct. 21, 1922, 
Mussolini entered Rome in triumph, and 
was invited by the king to form a minis- 
try, thus legalising 'fyla position (see 
Fascism). 


Civil war in Ireland — First Meeting of 
the League of Nations — London Confer- 
ence, Feb. 1920 — San Remo Conference .^ — 
In the United Kingdom the coalition 
gov. was attempting to bring civil war in 
Ireland to an end by a compromise treaty 
(Dec. 1921) between England and the 
Republican gov. under President de 
Valera. The Irish Free State, thus 
created, was granted dominion status, and 
in 1922 a gov, was organised under 
Michael Collins ; but the compromise re- 
mained unacceptable to the extreme Re- 
publicans and also to the Ulster Unionists 
(see Eirk and Ikeland). Six cos. of Ulster 
remained part of the United Kingdom, 
but with legislative autonomy. 

On the Continent of E. a series of inter- 
national conferences was attempting to 
adjust the treaty of Versailles. The first 
meeting of the League of Nations was 
held at Paris on Jan. 16, 1920, with L6on 
Bourgeois, Fr. representative, as chair- 
man (see under League op Nations). 
European diplomacy, however, was con- 
ducted by conferences outside the sphere 
of the League. On Feb. 12, 1920. a Lon- 
don Conference was held botwoep the 
Premiers of Great Britain, France, and 
Belgium, and the foreign minister of Yugo- 
slavia. Millernnd had succeeded Clcraen- 
ceau os Premier of France. The prin. 
decision of this conference was that Con- 
stantinople should reniaiu Turkish, The 
next Allied Conference, Iiold at San 
Remo in April 1920, was occasioned by 
military events in Genminy. The militar- 
ist party in Germany had had a temporary 
success over the republic in tlie ‘ Kapp 
Putsch ' of March 14-17, and a subsequent 
Spartacist (Communist) outbreak in the 
Ruhr was suppressed by the Roichawohr 
(regular Gcr. Army), which, by entering 
the demilitarised zoiift. on the r. b. of the 
Rhine, contravened Art. 42 of the treaty of 
Versailles. Fr. troops therefore occupied 
Frankfurt and Darmstadt (April 6, 1920). 
Disarmament was discussed at the San 
Remo Conference, and Germany was 
notified of the necessity of fulflllmg all 
treaty obligations, but was Invited to a 
conference at a future date. This con- 
ference was to take place at Spa, but pre- 
vious to It a succession of iiiter-Allled con- 
ferences took place, concerned with 
economic problems, with the war (1920) 
between Poland and Soviet Russia, and 
tho Near E. question. On July 5, 1920, 
the Spa Conference opened, but although 
the Gers. had groat hopes that the hard- 
ships of their country would be relieved, 
the reparations question was aggravated 
by the hostile attitude of certain Ger. 
industrial magnates. A compromise was 
reached over the delivery of coal, and 
Germany agreed to deliver 2 million tons 
per month for six months, and the Allies 
to make Oormany a loan di^endent on the 
price of coal. By Dec. 1922, however, 
deliveries of coal were in arrears, and Ger- 
many was declared in default by the 
Reparations Commission, \fhlch had been 
set up to assess the amount of reparations, 
an exact figure not having been stated by 
the Allies at the Peace Conference. A 
conleronce between Franco and England 
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in Aiig. 1920 led to a decision to (five 
TiiilJtary support to the Poles, who accord- 
ingly won a victory against tho Kussians 
at the battle of the Vistula on Aug. 14. 

IrUer- Allied Conference on lieparaiLons 
and Disarmament {1021) — Agree- 
ment — ISiUsian Plebiscite. — The lirst 
Jntor-Allied Conference of 1921, held at 
Paris on Jan. 2-1-30, wtw concerned with 
reparations and disarmament (see Pk- 
PABATIONS). Briand was now Premier 
of Franco. The Paris Conference at 
which ligurcs for monthly deliveries of 
coal after tho Spa Agreement had expired 
were drawn up, was preparatory to the 
Loudon Conference, Feb. 21 to March 14. 
Germany at London made counter- 
proposals to tho Paris terms, but failing 
the unconditional acccptanco of these 
terms Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort 
w'ere occupied by Allied military forces on 
March 7. At a second Conference of 
London, April 29 to May .'i, the Supreme 
Council of the Allied Powers delivered an 
ultimatum to Germany, threatening the 
occupation of the Ruhr unless Germany 
undertook fulfilment of all treaty obliga- 
tions. The Ger. Gov. resigned, but a 
Cabinet was formed by Wirth in time to 
accept the ultimatum on May 11, a day 
after the expiry of the time limit. The 
subject of Ger. disarjunment was discussed 
at a meeting ol the Supreme Council at 
Paris Aug. 8-1 3,1921. The chief businass 
of tho Paris Conference was the question 
of the partition of Upper Silesia. The 
plebiscite of March 20, 1921, had been m 
Germany’s favour, but os France and Eng- 
land could not agree os to tho boundary 
line to be drawn between Germany and 
Poland, tho matter was referred to the 
League of Nations. Tho decision of tho 
Council, issued on Oct. 20, 1921, pre- 
vented a rupture in tho Entente. 

Washington Conference, 1021 — Repara- 
tiona-—Grteco-2'urhish War — Treaty of 
Latisanyic. — On Nov. 12, 1921, the 

Washington Conference opened its lirst 
session for the discussion of disarmament 
and the problems of the Pacific. England 
was rejirescnted by Balfour, and Briand, 
the Fr. Premier, was present at the open- 
ing. Tho conference continued into 1922, 
and the prlu. aeiiiovement W'as the Five- 
Power i’act between the U.S.A,, tho Brit. 
Empire, France, Italy, and Japan with 
regard to the limitation of cap. ship'-i and 
aircraft carriers for a period of fifteen 
years. In 1929, however, naval disarma- 
ment was carried a stage further at the 
London Coutereiico, opened on Jan. 21, 
when a Three- Power Pact was conciuded 
between Great Britain, tiio U.S.A., and 
Japan with regard to limitation of cruisers, 
destroyers, and siibmariue.s. 

To return to the reparations question 
of 1921, Briand on Dec. 18 conferred wjth 
Lloyd George, the Immediate occasion 
belnff the Gor. admission of Inability to 
pa^ho reparation instalments due in Jan. 
and Fob. On Jan. d a larger conference 
of all the Allied Powers, with an Amor. 
’ observer,’ was held at Cannes. Besides 
reparations, the business of the Confer- 
enco was to project a European Economic 
Conference to be held at Genoa. An 


Anglo-Fr. treaty guarantcHilng Brit, aid in 
the event of Gor. aggression against 
France was put forward by Lloyd George, 
but rejected by Briand os humiliating, 
there being no mention of a reciprocal ob- 
ligation of Franco to support England. 
Briand was recalled to J’aris on Jan. 11, 

1922, on tho false assumption that he was 
not protecting Fr. interests, and, being 
deposed from power, he was succeeded by 
Poincard. Polucar6, w'ho also acted as 
foreign minister, mot the foreign ministers 
of Great Britain and Italy at Paris on 
March 22 in an attempt to bring the 
Grtcco -Turkish war to an end by negotia- 
tion. The attempt failed, and the war 
continued until Aug., when Turkey forced 
Greece to accept tho Armistice of Mudanla. 
The treaty of Lausanne followed in July 

1923. Tho final act took place seven 
years later, in 1930, when a commercial 
convention and a pact of conciliation and 
arbitration wore signed by Greece and 
Turkey. 

Jiuropron Kronomic Conference {1022 ) — 
Reparations — Occupation of the Ruhr — 
Dawes Plan. — Tho European Economic 
C’oufcrenco was opened at Genoa on April 
10, 1922, and W'os attended by repre- 
sentatives of twenty -nine European states, 
including Russia, but excepting Turkey. 
The U.8.A. were inviti^d but declined. 
Tho main business of the Conference was 
to explore tho possibilities of renewing 
economic relations between Riis-sia and 
the other countries of Europe. A draft 
treaty to this ellect was put forw'ard, but 
was rejected first by France and Belgium, 
then by the Soviet Gov. itself. Tho only 
tangible result of tho Genoa Conference 
was a separate agreement between Ger- 
many and Russia, signed at Rapalio on 
April 18, for the mutual renunciation of 
reparations and the resumption of diplo- 
matic and economic relations. 

W ith regard to reparations, tho issue 
became clearly defined as a confiict be- 
tween the Eng. contention that only an 
economically stable Euroi»o could enable 
Germany to pay her debts, and tho Fr. 
point of view, which regardetl Germany 
as already able to fulfil her obligations. 
Anglo-Fr. conferences were hold in London 
on Aug. 7 and Doc. 9, 1922, ana again in 
I’aris on Jan. 2, 1923, when Bonar Law 
put forward a Brit, scheme of payments 
involving a four years’ moratorium, which 
was rejected. The Reparations Com- 
mission had granted a moratorium, which 
had elapsed on Aug. 31, 1922, and Ger- 
many bocamo liable to pay .'iOO million 
gold marks on Jan. 15, 1923. On Jan. 11 
Fr. and Belgian troops were moved from 
Diisseldorf (occupieil as a ‘ sanction ’ since 
March 1921) to Essen {see Frang£; 
Ruhr). The M.I.C.U.M. (A^^on Inber- 
alliCe de Controle des Usinos et des Mines) 
was set up to supervise the production of 
coal in the Ruhr, bat the Ger. Cool 
Syndicate, which was to take its orders 
from tho M.I.O.U.M.. moved its head- 
quarters from Essen to Hamburg. This 
was tho first step in tho policy of passive 
resistance initiated by the gov. of Chan- 
cellor Cuno. Ger, oificiais loused to co- 
operate with the Fr., and by Jan. 30 a 
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etate of Blege was declared by the Fr. 
oommanderdn-chief, Gen. Degoutte 
Great Britain gave no diplomatic support 
to Poincar6*8 policy, and Indeed Brit, pro- 
tests only fell short of breaking the 
Entente relationship. From the Fr. 
point of view the pressure on the liuhr 
was successful, and displayed the 
superiority of Fr. Industrial ability. The 
Fr. victory romniued a moral one. for the 
economic stability of Europe was much 
shaken. Germany seemed about to dis- 
integrate, and after the order for passive 
resistance in the liuhr was withdrawn by , 
the Gor. gov. on Sept. 26, martial law 
was proemmod tliroughout the country, 
titresomann, who had succeeded Cuno as 
Ohancelior on Aug. 12, held Germany to- 
gether, and by the efforts of Luther, the 
Unanco minister, the currency wtus 
stabilised on the basis of the renienmark. 
In Nov, Marx became Chancellor, but 
atrosemanu lemained la the gov. as 
minister of foreign affairs. 

On Nov. 30 the Reparations Commis- 
sion met and inaugurated two Committees 
of Experts. The first Committee hold its 
Inaugural meeting at Paris on Jan. 14, 
1924, under the chairmanship of Gen. 
Dawes (g.r.), U.55. representative. The 
purpose of the Dawes Committee was to 
draw up a scheme of reparations and to 
provide for the economic recovery of Ger- 
many. The second Commit too, under the 
chairmanship of McKenna, the liiit. repre- 
sentative, had the subsidiary purpose of 
inqulrlug into the value of Ger. cap. 
placed abroad during the * flight from the 
mark.’ Both Committees aiibinittod their 
reports to the Reparations Commission 
on April 9. The finding of the McKenna 
Committee was that about 7 milliards of 
TOld marks represented Ger. capital in 
foreign Investment. The Dawes Com- 
mittee drew up a detailed plan for the 
stabilisation of Gor. currency and a scliemc 
of reparation payments on the basis of a 
two years’ moratoriUHi, followed by two 
years' transition, the full payment to 
begin in the fifth year (sre Daw vji Plan). 
The Ger. Gov. expressed its roadmess to 
oo-operate under tlic.se conditions, and 
aU the Allied countries with the exception 
of France accepted the Dawes Plan. M. 
Poincare’s objection that the evacuation 
of the Ruhr could not beghi until the 
sohemo was in opeiation was I'crnoved by 
his defeat in the May elections. M. 
Poinoard’s retirement rendered M. Miller- 
and’e position of president untenable. On 
June 11 he resigned, and was succooded 
by M. Gaston Doumergue, while on June 
14 M. Edouard Herriot became Premier. 
He found it possible to co-operate closely 
with. Mr. Itamsay MacDonald, who had 
soeceeded Mr. Baldwin as Prime Minister 
of England in Jan. 1924. At the im- 
portant Conferanoe of London, which 
opened on July 16# Mr. MacDonald pro- 
fliaed. and the prooeedings were marked 
by the cordial ce-operaUon of the U.S.A. 
through the Amer. representative, Mr. 
Frank B. Kellogg. It was agreed that 
America sboold also be represented on the 
Reparations Comniissioo, thus diminish- 
ing the domination of spedficially Fr. 


interests, and tills made possible the loan 
to Germany proposed in the Dawes I»lan. 
By Aug. 2 an agreement was reached 
which satisfied the doubts of Eng. and 
Amer. bankers as to Germany’s security. 
On Aug. 9 a ministerial crisis was averted 
In France. M. Herriot gained the con- 
sent of the minister of war and of Marshal 
Foch to a military evacuation of the Ruhr 
within tw’elve months. The negotiations 
at the London Conference were admirably 
conducted by Mr. MacDonald, and on 
Aug. 16 the London I’rotocol recording 
acceptance of the Daw^es Plan without 
modification was signed by all parties con- 
cerned. The plan was immediately put 
into operation. On Oct. 10 the Loan 
Agreement between Brit., Fr., Belgian, 
and Amer. bankers and Ger. financial 
delegates, providing for a loan to Ger- 
many of 800,000,000 gold marks 
(£40,000,000), was signed at the Bank of 
England. In the new year a Conference 
of Allied Finance Ministers was held at 
Paris, and an agreement was signed on 
Jan. 14, 1925, with w^gard to the dlv. of 
reparations received from Germany. In 
May the Reparations Commission replied 
to the Confei-once of Am has. that Germany 
was fuIllUiug her obligations under the 
Dawes Plan, and by July 31 the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr was completed. 

‘ Little Entente ’ formed — Anfflo-Soviet 
Trade Agreement — boundary Problems 
of East and Central Europe . — While the 
reparations problem which had been 
troubling E. for live ycai*8 was thus for the 
moment being settled, affairs in Eastern E. 
centred during the years 1920-23 partly 
on Hungary and partly on the \V^. 
boundaries of Soviet Russia. The teas* of 
Hungary, where until 1921, the possibility 
of a Ilapsburg restoration remained, and 
also the lesser fear of Bulgaria, w ere coun- 
tered by the forofSUon of tho Little 
Entente by treaties signed on April 23 and 
Juno 7, 1921, between Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania. Rumania 
ooncludod a further defensive treaty with 
Poland on March 3, 1921, as Rumania 
could obtain no recognition from Soviet 
Russia for her i>osBcs8lon of Bessarabia. 
Three yeare later, March 1924, a Russo- 
Riimaiiian Conference at Vienna failed to 
settle the Bessarabian question, and 
Moldavian Autonomous Republio on the 
1. b. of tiio Dniester came into being on 
Oct. 11, thus increasing Ituinanlan appre- 
hension. Rumania was one of the fifteen 
countries wlilch by 1024 bad not accorded 
a de jure recognition of tho Soviet Oov. 
Preliminary negotiations between Groat 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. had resulted in 
a Trade Agreement, conolpded on March 
16, 1 921 . Subsequent disputes oonoerned 
especially wdtb anti-Brit, firopagenda in 
the E., threatened to br^k this agree- 
ment, but on Fob. 1, l924itho Brit. Gov. 
accorded olllclal reoognltl<^ to the Soviet 
Gov., and In the same yelw the govs, of 
France, the Scandinavian $tate8, Austria, 
(^echoslovakia, Hungary, Pnd Greece did 
likewise. 

The frontier problems in Eastern E. 
were settled lately through the Per- 
manent Court of International Juatiee, 
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InaTjgurated in D«o. J920. There were 
boundary disputes aud local ooulllcts be* 
tweou Germany and Lithuania over 
Momel ; between Lithuania and Poland 
over Vilna ; between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia over the Javorzina dist. ; be- 
tween Austria and Ilunfftiry over the 
Bur^nlond; and between Albania and 
Yugoslavia over the delimitation of the 
Albanian frontier. The boundaries of 
PoliUid were not fixed at every i)oiat until 
March 15, 1923, when the seizure of the 
Vilna dist. in 1921 by Zeliguwski, an 
independent PoUsh gen., was recognised 
in the demarcation of the frontier by 
the Confei-ence of Anibas. The Javor- 
zina dist. between Czechoslovakia and 
Poland bad been divided by a Delimita 
tlou Commission on Sept. 25, 1922. but 
the frontier line was not finally accepted 
by the Council of the League of Mations 
until March 12, 1924. 

Although the boundary problems of 
Central E. and the Baltic were at length 
settled by negotiation, the delimitation of 
the Albanian frontier led to a serious 
political murder. On Aug. 27, 1923, Gen. 
Telllni, head of an It. coininission, was 
murdered with his companions whilo in- 
vestigating the Graeco -Albanian frontier 
near Jamna. An It. uitiraatuni was 
delivered to Oreoce and acx:opted with 
reservations. Cu Aug. 31 the Its. occu- 
pied the is. of Corfu. Greece placed the 
It. ultimatum before the League of 
Nations, but at the same time was forced 
to submit to the Conference of Arabas. 
who demanded an inquiry into the murder 
of tbcir agents. The It. action however, 
was condemned by the Assembly of the 
League, then in its Fourth iSeasioii, and 
the evacuation of Corfu >vas etfected by 
the payment of a heavy Gk. indemnity to 
Italy. 

Geneva Protocol — JViree Power Pact on 
the PhinAand — Locarno Conference — 
Locarno 'Preatica — Kellooo Pact . — At the 
settlement of the repaxatious problem by 
the adoption of the Dawes Plan by the 
London Conference, the cognate questions 
of security and disarmament had been 
advisedly excluded. The problem of 
security remained for the Fifth As.sembly 
of the League, Sept. 1924. The draft 
agreement was accepted, entitled tho 
Geneva l^otocol (t/.u.), for the Pacific 
l^tUement of International Disputes, 
which bad already come np for considera- 
tion at tho Fourth Assembly. Tho 
Geneva Protocol condemned all war save 
in 8eli*defenoe or at the instigation of the 
League. The Fr. aud Brit. Govs, of 
HerrJot and MacDonald rospoetlvely had 
been active in sponsoring the I'rotoool. 
Great Britain was Infiuenced by the opposi- 
tion of the Dominions, aud when on Oct. 8 
the MacDonald Gov. waa roplooed by tiie 
Oonservative Gov. of Stanley Baldwin, 
Great Britain rejected the Protocol. 

The Brit. Gov. preferred a regional pact, 
and it remained with England to suggest 
an alternative to the rejected Protocol. 
A Three-Power Pact between Great 
Britain, Fraone, and Belgium waa pro- 
posed, its main purpose being to guarantee 
the ‘ present tcmtorial status on ciiu 
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Rhine. Correspondence between Austen 
Chamberlain and Brland, the Ii r. foreign 
minister, revealed that France regarded 
the pact as protbotiug the frontier from 
Ger. attack, while England wished to make 
the frontier Inviolate from both (ior. and. 
Fr. invasion. Discussions on extending 
the pact to include Germany were em- 
bittered by the Allied decision, communi- 
cated on Jan. 6, 1925, to postpone tho 
evacuation of Cologne In view of the Ger. 
failure to carry out the disarmament 
clauses of tho Peace Treaty. Negotia- 
tions proceeded, however, and it was at 
length decided to restrict tho pact to Uie 
llhineiaud area. Germany, despite the 
wishes of Franco, could not guarantee tho 
permanence of her E. frontier os she had 
done with regard to her W. France was 
therefore left free to assist Poland, should 
there bo a breach of the Ger. -Polish 
Arbitration Treaty. On Oot. 5, 1925. the 
Conference of European statesmen opened* 
at Locaino in Switzerland. Austen 
Chamberhiin, chairman, and Brland re- 
presented Great Britain and France re- 
spectively. while Chancellor Luther and' 
Foreign MiriLster Sbrtvsemann represented 
Germany, and Foreign xMinistor Scialoja 
Italy. Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland were also represented. Tho suc- 
cess of tho Conference depended on a 
resolution of tho cllfiiculiios which might 
prevent Germany's eventual admisaiou. 
to the League of Nations. When this 
was reached, the treaty of Mutual Guaran- 
tee went forward, and was hastened to a 
successful concluslou by Italy's decision 
to join with Franco and Great Britain in 
guaranteeing the Hhineland. Signor Mus- 
solini arrived on Oct. 15. The next day 
tho Locarno Pact was initialled by tho 
delegates, and the date of signatnro was 
fixed for Deo. 1, to take place at London. 
{See Locarno Confekencb and Theat- 
IIS.S). In Germany the struggle to soeiu'o 
pari, ratification of the Locarno Pact was 
successful, Ger. liberal opinion being 
aided by the evaonation of Cologne bv the 
Allies in Nov. 1925. A Gor.-Uussiaa, 
Commoroial Treaty, designed U) placate 
Russia’s mJstriLst of Germany’s forolga 
policy at Locarno, was signed on Oct. 12. 

Art. 16 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which provuleKl for military 
co-opeiiitlon with the Leagn»* agaiitst an 
aggressor, was nnsIliJed under theLocamO' 
Treaties and Inteppmted so as to allow of 
Germany's entry into the League. The 
Assembly was convened in Marcb 1926, 
to discuss the Ger. request, but Germany's 
admis^ion to a permanent seat on the 
Council was frustrated by tho similar 
counter-claim made by dpaiu, I'oland. 
and Brazil. This affront to Germany's 
prestige was somewhat amended by Ger- 
many s formal atlmiaslon at the Seventh 
Assembly in Sept. 1926 ; but althoxigh 
Poland was conciliated, Spalii and Brazil, 
threatened to withdraw, and Brazil did 
indeed withdraw in 1928. The other 
ma4or pioblem which confronted the 
League In 1926 ^ms that of disarmament.. 
Tlie Temporaory Mixed Oommissioii on 
Disarmament had been dissolved in 1924, 
and from 1926 to 1927 a Preparatory Com- 
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mission worked at preparing a JDraft Con- 
vention. At a Pi*oUmmary Disarmament 
Conteronc© hold at Geneva in March 1927, 
the Soviet delegate, Litvinov, proposed 
universal disaimameut, but this the other 
nations could not accept as iliiiiting their 
sovereign powers of defence (ste Arma- 
ments, Limitation of). The U.S.A. 
were co-operating with E. over disarma- 
ment, and on April C, 1927, Briand now 
forcism minister m the Polnear6 gov., sug- 
flTOsted a bilateral treaty with the U.S.A. 
for the renunciation of war, and the draft 
was submitted to America In .fune. On 
Deo. 28 Mr. Kellogg, secretary of state 
for America, suggested a multilateral 
treaty to which other states should be in- 
vited to adhere. This, however, would 
have annulled Franco’s defensive alliances, 
and it was decided to limit the pact to 
aggressive wars, a ban on which had al- 
ready been passed at the Eighth Assembly 
of the League on Sept. 24. On April 7, 
1928, the Amor, draft treaty was sub- 
mitted to Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. After protracted negotia- 
tions the Briand -Kellogg Pact for the out- 
lawry of war was signed by fifteen nations 
at Paris on Aug. 27, 1928 (see Kelloqu 
Pacjt). Of the thirty -three states which 
subseqiiontly adhered to the Pact, six- 
teen were European. The Kellogg Pact 
Initiated a system of arbitration treaties, 
of which the first was that between 
Ij'ranoo and the U.S.A., signed on Feb, 6, 
1928. A similar treaty was concluded 
between France and the Netherlands on 
March 10, and between Greece and 
Rumania on March 12, while a treaty of 
Neutrality, Conciliation, and Judicial 
Settlement was signed between Italy and 
Turkey on May 30 and between Italy and 
Greece on Sept. 23, 

In Eastern E. the peace was tlireatoned 
by the dispute between Poland and 
Lithuania over the possession of Vllna. 
A technical state of war had existed since 
Zeligowskl’s coup de,main in 1921, and 
brought to a teohuical end in 1927 by 
the Conference at Geneva to which Pif- 
sudski (Q.V.), Marshal of Poland, and 
Waldemaras, Piime Ministor of Lithuania, 
were invited by the League of Nations. 
No settlement, however, was reached 
throughout 1928, and it wag feared Russia 
would intervene in favour ot Lithuania ; 
but on Doc. 29, 1928, Litvinov, the Soviet 
Foreign Commissary, proposed an Eastern 
Peace Pact between Poland, liumania, 
Estonia, Latvia, and the U.S.S.K., and 
this was signed on Feb. 9, 1929. Lithuania, 
Persia, and Danzig adhercfl In April, 
while Finland refused. fcSoM'et relations 
with Great Britain improved in 1929, 
when diplomatic negotiations were re- 
sumed with the Labour gov. in London. 
Between the U.S.S.K. and Germany a 
Treaty of Conciliation was slmed on 
Jan. 24. 1929. 

HeparcUions. — Fcmni; Plan — Cancetia- 
Cion of iiepanations — World Kcxtnomic 
Depreasixm. — A stop forward In the 
ppllpy of liquidating the War, Initiated 
at Geneva in 1928, was the formation of a 
^Committee of Experts to make a definitive 
settlement of reparations. The Com- 


mittee, represenl.ing seven I^owci-s, mot 
at Paris on Feb. 11, 1929, under the 
chairmanship of Owen 1). Young, the 
Amor, reprcsonbatlve. The report of the 
Young Committee was completed by 
Juno 7 : it was proposed to cstab. an 
International Bank, and reparations were 
fixed at 38 milliard gold marks, payable 
between Sept. 1929 and March I9G0. The 
fcjjia percentages, settled by the Financial 
Agreement of Jan. 1925, were altered, and 
this caused some discontent with the 
Yoimg Plan in England, but at the Inter- 
national Conference which met at The 
Hague on Aug. 6, 1929, Mr. Philip Snow- 
den, representing Great Britain, .secured 
some modification of the Yomig JMan in 
England’s favour. Simultaneously, with 
the reparations discussions, the Political 
Commission at The Hague Ccmference, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, completed and signed an a^ee- 
mont whereby the evacuation of the Brit., 
Fr., and Belgian forces from tlie First and 
Second Zones of the Rhineland should 
begin from Sept. 1929, and of the Fr. 
forces from the Third Zone immediately 
after the ratification of the Young Plan 
by the Fr. and Goi*. govs. Tot-al evacua- 
tion Wiis completed by June 1930. 

The problem of security which engrossed 
post-war E. is an economic one as well as 
military. As nations protect themselves 
by armies, so do they by economic 
barriers. Some advance, however, to- 
wards economic co-operation in E. was 
made by the creation of international 
cartels in lndustrj\ In May 1927 a 
World Economic Conference was held, 
and efforts were made at securing the 
removal of trade restrictions and the 
unification of customs nomenclature. An 
Economic (k^nsultative Committee came 
into being in 1 1)28 to supervise the carrying 
into effect of the rcr^oinmcndations of the 
Conference. 'I’ho result of a Tariff Con- 
ference, opened at Geneva on Feb. 17, 
1930, was a (Commercial Convention, but 
not a tariff truce, which was sigmed on 
March 25, whereby eleven nations waived 
their right to denounce the various corn- 
inert dal treat ii-s then existing, (histoms 
reform in E. could bo effected only by an 
economKi reorganisation of the kind advo- 
cated by Briand on yept. 5, 1929. His 
si>eech to the Tenth Assembly of the 
League of Nations endeavoured to bring 
tin? long-held pan-European ideal into the 
sphere of practical politico, and his 
proposition of a United States of E., later 
embodied in a mcmonuidiim to the 
various govs, of E., was under active 
discuasion. 

In E. in 1930-31 most other events 
were overshadowed by the world eco- 
nomic depression in general and the 
default of Germany in particular. Germany 
was practically bankrupt by 1031 ana 
unable to contmuo the payment of repara- 
tions. Her efforts to conclude a customs 
union with Austria v^re frustrated 
through the strong opposition of France. 
Meanwhile in Germany th6 sitting of the 
Reichstag wore suspended and a dictator- 
ship formed under the aide Dr. Heinrich 
BrUning os Chancellor, aided by Dr. 
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Liitber, the banker, in an effort to restore 
Gor. credit and at the same time resist 
the proeress of the National Socialists 
(Nazis) under Adolf Hitler (q.v,). The 
Hoover ‘ holiday * or respite of one year 
from all international debts and repara- 
tions did not save Germany from im- 
pendlni? financial collapse and, at Icnfl^h, 
followiner the closing of the Reichsbank, 
credits were granted to Germany by the 
former Allied Powers. Slmlfariy, In 
Austria an almost equally grave financiai 
crisis was only partially averted by a 
Bank of England credit for £4,000,000. 


year. Hitler, at first coming into power in 
coalition with Von Papen, w'os by tho 
elections of March 5 made sole dictator. 
The Nozifleation of Germany then pro- 
ceeded, involving persecution of the Jews, 
conflict with Rom. Catholicism, tho with- 
drawal of Germany from the Le;jgue of 
Nations and the Disarmament Conference 
(Oct.), and opposition to Soviet Russia 
which resulted in a rapprochement 
between that country and France. Mean- 
while Mussolini launched tho Four-Power 
Pact which, however, by the time It was 
initialled at Home (June, 193 J) asserted 
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Finally at Lausanne, in July 19.32, the 
whole question of ror>arutions was settled, 
by tho cancellation of reparations, 
Germany to make an eventual payment 
by way of bonds to tho total amount oi 
£i.'i0,0o0,000 at par. Elsewhere in E. 
the outstanding event was tho fall of tlie 
Bourbon monarchy in Spain and the sot- 
ting up of a republic. (See Alfonso Xlll; 
Catalonia ; Spain.) In Russia the 
launching of tho so-called ‘ Five Year'*'' 
Plan * to flood European markets with 
law materials under cost price, contri- 
buted further to the prevailing economic 
depression. 

Rise 0 / Nan Party — Muasofini^t Four’ 
Power Pact — Murder oj Volljusa — Saar 
The following year (1933) tho 
tension continued. Economic, aatlonallsm 
became stronger, and the rise of Hitler’s 
Nazi Party in Germany ruined any chanee 
of success for the Disurmamoot Conference 
which had been sluing since tlie previous 

E.E. 5 


no newer principle than that of co-opera- 
tion within the League. In Juno and 
July in London the World Fconomic 
Conference met but ended in failui'e. In 
England the National Gov. with Ramsay 
MacDonald os Prime Mmhter, continued 
in ortlee, and a departure from party gov. 
was noticeable tliroughout E. Following 
the Feb. riots In Poth in 1931 the veteran 
statesman. Gaston Doumergue, was called 
to olUco to Stabilise tho guv. through a 
national appeal, but the end of the year 
^^aw him resign ; Fr. political life having 
been seriously Impaired by disclosures of 
corruption and by the assassination In 
that year of the Foreign Minister, Barthou, 
together with King Alexander 1. of Yugo- 
slavia at Marseilles. Barthou had pre- 
viously been on a tour to etrengthou Fr. 
relations with the Balkan states and the 
Little Entente. IHdand which, hitherto, 
had looked to ^Yance. was in 1934 seeking 
a rapproohement with Nazi Germany. 

Q 
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The Nazi re^'me had coutlnued in 
Germany^, althouflrh, la Austria, Nazis of 
German pei-snasloa failed in their revolt 
which they heralded by the murder of the 
Austriau Cliaiicellor, Dr. Dollfuss (July 25, 
1934). Dollfuss had in February snp- 

E ressed by force an armed revolt against 
is power from the Social DemocTatlo 
Party. After his death tin) leadership of 
his Patriotic Front, into which the lli^ht 
Wing parties had been merged, passed to 
Princo iStarhom berg. I*olitically Austria 
and Italy wero in agreement, and in 
July 1934 Hitler also paid a ceremonial 
visit to Mussolini in Venice. Hitler had 
disavowed any idea of a coalition with 
Austria, but he himself was conflnned in 
absolute power in Germany by nominating 
bimself Pro''ident of tlie Reich for life 
upon the death of President Uinclenberg 
(Aug. 6, 1934). At the close of 1934 
central European politics wore centred on 
the forthcoming plebiscite in the Soar 
which was to decide the future status of 
that dlst., and in the following year as a 
result of the plebiscite the dist. was 
returned to Germany. The forcing of a 
plebiscite on the people marks the first 
stage in the aggressive tactics of Hitler, 
which subsequently were to be developed 
into a completely matured plan for 
securing Ger. hegemony throughout E, 
The international tension in E. Tncroasod 
in 1935. The * collective peace sTOteiii,* 
goal of the ilbfated League of Nations, 
was proving illusory in the eyes of realists. 
Great 13 ri tain had tried to set an example 
to the world in reducing armaments, but 
In doing so had allowed its own armament 
to become inadequate, and in March the 
Brit. (jov. drew up a statement of its 
policy in the matter of imperial defence 
(issued as a Whitp Paper, March 4). The 
increase in armaments was iustihed if only 
to enable Britain to speak with more 
weight in International conferences on 
disarmament and the rearmament of 
Germany, along with*the spirit in which 
the Ger. people were being organised, 
was emphasised as the main cause of the 
feeling of insecurity in E. H itler’s reaction 
to the Brit. White Paper was, on March 16, 
without any warning;^ to decree tiie remtro- 
ductioo of conscription in Germany. If 
from that date Britain bad introduced 
conscription and expanded her Air Force 
to the utmost, there would have been no 
world war four and a half years later. 
But none in England dreamed of the rate 
of Ger. rearmament or the predatory 
character of Nazi policy— with tho 
exception of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
whoee voice was more or less unheeded 
in a world which was still w'ur weary from 
Oie exertions of the First World War. 
Instead, efforts were made to rmrsue the 
futile policy of trying to bring Germany 
back to the councils and comity of £. on 
terms which would be iuat to her and fair 
and secure for all. Sir John Simon, 
foreign secretary went to Berlin only to 
find confirmation of the worst suspicions 
which were held in England with regard 
to Germany. Hitler would have nothing 
to do witli a proposed Ip. Pact of mutoai 
guarantees, had no Interest tu the * col- 


lective system ' of peace and soeurlty, 
refused to withdraw the conscription 
decree, would give no guarantees with 
regard to Austria, and vaunted his 
achievement of parity with Groat Britain 
in the air. 

Stresa Conference. — In April a confer- 
ence was iield at Stresa between Brit., 
Fr., and It. representatives to consider 
tho relations of their threo countries to 
Germany, l^ior to the conferenoo the 
‘ Isolationist * group in the Brit, cabinet 
made it clear that Great Britain would on 
no account undertake any new inter- 
national commitment. In spite of con- 
tinued Ger. provocation, tho three govs, 
represented tit Stresa recorded their 
anxiety to join in every practicable effort 
to promote international agreement on 
limitation of armaments, Germany being 
invited to be a partner to negotlatfons. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Brit. Prime 
Minister and representative at Streea, 
subsequently charged Germany with 
having acted so as to destn^ the feeling 
of mutual confidence in £. and wltli 
* breaking up the road to peace and 
besetting It with terrors ' (article in the 
News Letter). I^ter In the year Mr. Eden, 
foreign secretary, defined Britain's atti- 
tude to Germany as oue of * practical and 
comprehending realism,* but he still 
emphasised the need for a system of 
collective security to be built up through 
the League. It was, however, beginning 
to be clear — especially since the conclusion 
of an Anglo-German naval agreement 
allowing Germany to build a navy up to 
35 per cent of the Brit, strength — that few 
Brit, ministers and still fewer Fr., desired 
to go very far in defence of the shadowy 
principle of collective security. This 
principle received a rude shock in the 
course of the strenii^pis efforts made by 
the Brit, and Fr. govs, to prevent Italy 
from invading Abyssinia, and it may be 
said that the collapse of the policy of 
applying eoononuc sanctions to Italy, 
after the opening of the It. invasion, 
sealeil tho doom of tho League as a force 
in the sphere of power politics. There 
con l»e but little doubt that Brit, policy 
towards Italy — altiiough modilled by the 
olevciith-hour effort of tho Hoare-Laval 
Pact — embittered relations between 
Britain and Italy to a degree which was 
to have horions reactions in tho World 
War of llKi9-4."> (see also AuYseixiA). 

Italian Inrasion of Ahyssinia — Spanish 
Civil frar . — The sncceoding year was 
dominated, as to the earlier mouths, by 
European reactions to the Italo-Abyssi- 
niau campaign and, as to the later months* 
by the outbreak of civil War in Spain. 
In both cu-ses France took Ihe lead in the 
effoi't to resolve tho issue through the 
League macifiriery of colfeetive action. 
Both events wero of immediate and 
obvious significance to IVanoc and a 
source of eventual anxiety: to Britain by 
reason of the manlfost Intefcst of Italy In 
the Mediterranean and the possibility that 
Mussolini and Hitler would exploit the 
situation in Spain to poison Anglo^Sp. 
relations. There can be no doubt that 
Italy felt the sting of the eoonomio aano- 
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tlons which, however, were powerloas to 
stop their rapid conquest of Abyssinia 
soon after Gen. Badogllo (q.v.) took 
control of operations and exploited the 
technique of combined air and motorised- 
artillery tactics. Yet the sanctions were 
not lifted until July 15 or over two ruonths 
after the It. forctjs liad seized Addis 
Ababa. In the Sp. Civil war (ff.v.) Ihitain 
and France — which two nations all 
through th(5sc troutded yciirs prior to the 
Second World War acted in close co- 
operation from the Identity of their out- 
look and national Interests — followed a 
policy of what was called ‘ non-inter- 
vention.’ This policy \\a8, naturally, 
condemned by Communist sympathisers 
with the 8p. Republican Gov. as tanta- 
mount to ‘ keeping the ring ’ clear for 
Gen. Franco’s rebels, who were further 
holpe<l to victory by m.itijrlal assistance 
in men, pianos, and guns b> both Musso- 
lini and Hitler. This assistance was to 
seal the dofim of the Itcpublican forces 
which, however, indicted a resounding 
defeat on the It. forces on the Guadalajara. 
The ostensible Interest of ISlassolml and 
Hitler in tijiuln was the fiildlment <»f their 
eoinmou uutl-communistic ideol(»gy as 
expressed in the aiiti-C\unlnU;rn J*act 
(Q.V.). Actually their aims were e-^sen- 
tially Imporialic't and indicathe of an 
unceasing joint poncy of (\xploiting every 
disturbed situation in K. w’hicli might 
servo the purpose of eiihanciiig their 
power 08 against liritain and Fiance. 
Mussolini, however, was in the irnidioiis 
position of being In effect the satellite of 
Hitler; for while his Medilcnaiican 
ambitions received at least sympatbctic 
consideration by Britain, they were luring 
him along the path which was calculated 
to drift his country into a general Kuro- 
pean oontlagration against the W'esteni 
Deinocracles with no kind of guarantee 
that Germany would respect It. aspira- 
tions any longer than suited Germany's 
goal of Wcltnuicht. Flsewhero in E., a 
notable event of this year ^vas a visit bv 
King Edward VI II. to l^tanblll. This 
visit W’as the se»iuel t,o the successful 
application by Turkey to remilitarise the 
Dardanelles ; and the grant of this and 
other Turkish demands cemented the 
good relations between Turkey and 
Britain, which wore destinml to have some 
on the war three years later. At 
the opening of the year 1937 the situation 
in Spain was still fraught with the poteii- 
tlalitiea of a European conllict, despite 
all the efforts of Franco and Britain to 
support the jtolu’y of non-intervention. 
The answers of Germany and Italy to 
the Fronoo-Brit. proposals for banning 
volunteers to Spain was still not fortU- 
oomUig nor was satisfaction over given on 
that count throughout the Civil war. 
There was a detlnlte Improvement, how- 
ever, in the international situation through 
tlie Italo-Brit. negotiations for regulating 
the position in the Mediterranean where, 
for some time, there had been serious pos- 
sibilities of friction between the two 
countries. In March King Leopold of 
Belgium visited England to discuss the 
mere eiXeotive safeguarding of Belgian 
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neutrality. Later, a Franoo-Biit. declara* 
tion was Issued relieving Belgium from 
her obligations under the Locarno Treaties 
(7-r.)* while continuing in force the 
Franco-Brit. guarantees of lier integrity. 
Events three years later wore to show 
that it would have been far wiser had all 
three countries restored as far as posslbk^ 
tho famous ‘ scrap of paper ’ or 'I'reaty of 
1939, and then promoted staff talks for 
their mutual defence; for in the develop- 
ment of Hitler’s plans, >the neutrality of 
no nation was respected and one after 
another was fated to he but the stepping 
stone to tho destruction of ibe Brit. 
Empire. In tho Hp. Civil war there were 
always incidents to T>oirit tho moral of 
Ger. methoils of warfare and diplomacy, 
yet such was tlio faith in ‘ collective 
action ’ and the lure of ‘ appeasement ’ 
that these things passed without more 
than indignant comment. On May 30, 
the Si». Gov. aeroplanes dropped bombs 
on the Ger. battleship iJpAitsclUaTid in the 
harbour of Isviztia. Ger. warships im- 
mediately bombarded the open port of 
Almoritt, and tho Ger. Go v. then annoimced 
its withdrawal from the work of the non- 
Intervontion connuiltco. It should have 
been apparent to any European states- 
man that the Ger. Gov. had no liiteutioii 
of observing any international obUgation.s 
whatsoever but only to make a show of 
rospoctiug such obligations tor so long os 
it might suit the purposes of her dic'tator 
and his entourage, 'i'he dcMlruction, too, 
of tho Basque tn. of Guernica by Ger. 
bombs from the air towards tlie €3iid of 
April aroused Inton.-'C horror throughout 
the. world ; but tho Brit. Gov. Hcemed leas 
concerned to • xpres.s its undoubted moral 
indignation than to keep alive the futile 
activities of tho non-intervention com- 
mittee. All this year Germany was 
putting forward insistent demands for 
colonial posse.ssions. This question was 
discussed by the Fr. and Brit. Govs, 
tow'ards the close of the year, but it was 
recognised that It was not a question that 
could be considered in isolation or without 
consulting other colonial powers. (See 
Colonial Question, The). Tho sip. 
Civil war dragged on throughout 19,38. 

British Foreign Bolt eg of ' Appexise- 
vient* — HiUer seizes Austria , — The Brit. 
Gov. was united in its determination to 
keep the non-intervention committee In 
being: but while .Mr. Eden, foreign 
secretary, took tho view that the immedi- 
ate task of the coiuiuittee was to secure 
the withdrawal of It. and Ger. forces 
from ypdiu and that oidy by success in 
that effort could its continued existence 
be justifled, tho l^nino Minister’s (Mr. 
Chamberlain) chief unxiqty was to keep 
on good terms with Mussolini, and to 
ensure that end he bad no objection to 
the It. and Ger. tioops remaining in 
Spain until their activities should bring 
about tYanoo’s victory. This difference 
in outlook between the tw'o ministers led 
to luconsisteimiea in Brit, foreign policy 
and was souu to lead to an open breach 
between them fraught with startling oon- 
sequencea not merely for the political 
situation in Britain Itself but In E. as a 
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wholo. In the midst of these pre- 
occupations over Spain, Hitler summoned 
the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Schiischnlgg, 
to Berchtesgadcu and ordered him to re- 
model the Austrian Gov. in conformity 
with Nazi ideas. Mr. Kden’s suspicions 
of the Ger. and It. dictators now brought 
him into complete disagreement with 
Mr. Chamberlain over the question of 
opening negotiations with Italy on all 
outstanding Issues, Mr. Eden insisting 
that Italy’s tone was menacing and that 
before negotiations were begun Italy 
should fultil her pledge to withdraw her 
troops from Spain. In this attitude the 
foreign secretary had the sympathy of 
the opposition members of the Biit. 
House of Commons, but his partisans 
were won over to the majority and he 
resigned. He explained hJs resignation 
on the broad ground that the dictators 
had repeatedly violated international 
agreements and constantly attempted to 
secure political decisions by forcible means. 
That his attitude was justiflod found con- 
firmation in the fact that when the Euro- 
pean War broke out in 1939 be was re- 
appointed to the gov. by Mr. Chamborlalu, 
along with Mr. Winston Churchill and 
later with Mr. Duff Cooper — all these 
statesmen being outspoken and fearless 
critics of dictatorial policy in Europe and 
opposed to Mr. Chamberlain's policy of 
‘ appeasement,’ a policy which. In the 
light of future developments, was to be 
fraught with the gravest possible danger 
to the peace of £. and the liberties of aU 
nations. Germany was now disregarding 
her pledged word in regard to Austria in 
the same way that Italy ignored hers in 
the matter of Spain. Gci many was pro- 
posing to hold a * plebiscite ’ in Austria 
on the question of that coimtry’s absorp- 
tion in the Keich. Lord Halifax, now 
Brit, foreign secictary, protested to the 
Ger. Gov. on this virtual ultimatum to 
Austria, but Baron von Neuratii, Ger. 
foreign minister, reU)rted in very plain 
lan^age that Austrid wavS no concern of 
Briuiiu’s. Hitler now brought off his 
second coup — the seizure of Austria by 
an unresisted invasion and the conversion 
of that republic into a prov. of the Ileich. 
{See Austria.) By the late summer, 
howerer, Mr. Chamberlain \vas expressing 
the view that the prospects of p(?aee being 
maintained in E. were somewhat im- 
proved. His optimism was founded on a 
scheme evolved by the nori'intt^rvonUon 
committee for removing foreign trooijs 
from Spain and in the mission of Lord 
Kuncimaii to l^rague to merliato between 
Czechoslovakia and the Sudeten Gors. 

2^he Munich i*act — German seizure of 
Czechoslovakia — Gervian J n vasion of 
Poland . — Hitler had long planned to be 
ready for war in Aug.-Sopt. 1938 and by 
way of casus belli be Incited the Ger. 
minority In the Sudetonland of Czecho- 
slovakia to demand incorporation in the 
Helcb. It was obvious that the loss of 
the Sudetcnland would leave Czecho- 
slovakia defenceless. Both France and 
Russia were bound by treaty to defend 
the Czechs, and Britain, though not a 
guarantor of the integrity of Czecho- 
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Slovakia, could be expected to follow 
Franco. But when the crisis came, 
neither Franco nor Britain was adequately 
equipped for war, both having allowed 
Germany to mass produce armaments 
without attempting to stop her or to take 
oountormoasurea, and even when Britain 
began in 1937 to make preparations for 
mass production of munitions they were 
half-hearted ; and France was in worse 
case, for in the years of Gerinauv’s re- 
armament her attention was largely 
occui>ied with internal economic dissen- 
sions, particularly with the 40-hour week 
suddenly imposed by statute on Industries 
accustomed to a 5z-hour week (or even 
more) — Germany’s was tlien a GO-houp 
week. It was in these olrcumstancos that 
Great Britain and France yielded to 
Hitler and concluded the notorious 
Munich Pact {tj.v.) on Sept. 29, 1938, 
which has been described as ‘ one of the 
great capitulations of liistory.* During 
the negotiations Hitler brazenly raised 
his terms and the two humiliated Powers 
accepted them all — at the expense of 
Czec-hoslavnkla. The Pact gave no pro- 
tection against further seizure of ter. save 
a worthless promise from the signatories 
(Germany, Great Britain, France, and 
Italy). Russia, though the ally of 
France, had not been invited to the 
Miinioh Conference and five mouths later 
the Soviet Gov. announced that Russia 
considered herself released from any 
obligation to Britain or France. Hitler 
had gained enormously on balance — the 
elaborate fortifications of the Bohemian 
frontior and the well-equipped Czech 
army, the great factories of Pilsen and 
Brno all fell to him in the sequel without 
his tiring a shot. Britain and France had 
gained nothing, for even the twelve 
months’ grace for rearming was but 
Illusory and nt the end of the time Ger- 
many’s superiority in armament was even 
greater than before Munich. At Munich 
Hitler had averred that ho wished for 
nothing more than the German -speaking 
areas of Czc'choslovakla but very soon 
his armies overran the Czech areas as well. 
Britain and Franco, despite Munich 
promises, protested but did not attempt 
to resist Hitler (for full details of the 
diplonjuLie events leading to tho Gorman 
Invasion of Czechoslovakia and the cir- 
cumstances of tho invasion, see under 
CZKC’HOHIOVAKIA). llltltT, thUS 60- 

couraged, iirocoeded to seize Memel {q.v.) 
while Gcp. troops were sent into Slovakia, 
which had been declared iodopendent (see 
Slovakia) In order to out (lank Poland. 
It was In these clrcumstaxic<j8 that Groat 
Britain on March 24, 1939, gave a uni- 
lateral guarantee to Poland which 
already (like Czechoslovakia) was in 
alliance with France. Hitler then made 
demands on Poland for the lncon)oration 
of Danzig in tho Reich and' other demands 
which if granted would have disrupted 
Poland much as the antfiexatiou of the 
Sudotenland had dlsri^pted Czecho- 
slovakia. Tho i^olish Gdv. refused the 
demands and Hitler on April 28 annulled 
the German -Polish pact of Non -Aggros- 
Sion. By July bis troops were entering 
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Danzlf?. As tbo political horizon dark- 
ened the Brit. Gov. became more active 
at home and abroad. A ministry of 
supply was formed (April 1939) and uni- 
lateral guarantees given to Unmania and 
Greece and a treaty for mutual assistance 
signed with Turkey. Those guarantees, 
however, were of small practical value 
without the support of Russia. Britain 
sought Russian co-operation but could 
obtiiin it only at the price of acquiescence 
ill Stalin’s occupation of the three Baltic 
states. Hence Stalin conducted parallel 
negotiations with Hitler and on Aug. 23, 
193U, the world was amazed by the news 
of a Gcr.-Rus.sian pact {see below- tIil1eT*s 
* Votie-Face ’ with Stalin). The imb. 
text of tills Pact recorded a close agroo- 
inent between the two Powers, adding 
that If cither were attacked by a third, 
the other would give no help to the attack- 
ing Power. No-one could doubt, how- 
ever, that more specific bargains were 
covered by secret clauses, and events soon 
showed that these concerned the betrayal 
of the Baltic states, the partition of 
Poland and forced concessions from 
Finland. All was now in train for Hitler 
to launch his thunderbolts of war and 
after a farce of ultimatums, which Poland 
was given no opnortunitv to answer, the 
Gor. armies laviideo Poland (for ^lll 
details of the caiwes of the Second World 
War and of all Immediately antecedent 
events, see World War, SKrovn, Cnv^e^). 

IlWTOKY or ECTROPK DUniVO THE 

Second World War (1939-45). — (ferm/m 
Corujuesl of Poland — Posit ir>n of Neidral 
Countries. — The hist, of E. In the first 
two years of the war was the record of the 
rapid and shattering Ger. conijiiest of one 
European country after another, until 
Britain remained the sole defender of the 
liberties of mankind against a triumphant 
Germany holding down most of the 
Continent, Including her fascist partner, 
Italy, whose unhappy people had been 
dragged into the war by Mussolini in tiio 
expectation of cheap and easy rewards. 
For the greaU’r part of this period Stalin 
played the rfilo of European Janus, always 
apparently ready to enter Into formal 
agreements with Hitler, yet never losing 
an opportunity of strengthening his 
frontiers against him. 

Poland, with her* somewhat medieval 
army, proved nnaldo to stem the tide of 
invasion even for the short period which 
many military experts thought ppolmble. 
The attack proceeded at immense speed, 
with a devastating avalanche of incrhnn- 
ised troops supported by an overwhelming 
force of dive-bombers and fighter planes. 
Civilians were morcilosslv bombarded 
from the air. To paralyse traffic the Ger. 
bombers flew alternately up and down 
the backs of streets knocking the houses 
down towards each other. By the middle 
of Sept. Warsaw was surrounded and the 
Polish armies fell back on their last line 
of defence to the en.st. (Sec PoLiflii 
Campaton in Sec-ond World War.) At 
this point the Soviet array cro.ssed the 
frontier in their rear and Polish resistance 
collapsed (Sept. 24). Once again in Its 
chequered story Poland was partitioned. 


with provision for a small puppet state 
under Ger. domination. It seems evident 
that the assignment of a part of the 
country to Russia was part of a bargain 
made between (Germany and the Soviet 
immediately before the invasion began 
and Avith the object, on Germany’s part, 
of avoiding the contingency of a war on 
two fronts. In the West of E. the Allied 
declaration of war was followed by a long 
lull — excepting at sea (see Naval Opkra- 
TTON8 IN Second World War). On land 
the Maginot and Siegfried Llncg were 
promptly manned, but both were either 
too strong for a major attack with the 
advance of winter or, more probably, the 
Fr. armies preferred to remain strictly 
on the defensive, wdiilo the Ger. High 
Command had, from the first, the strategy 
of the Schlielfen plan (q.v.) in mind — to 
outflank the W. Front by an attack 
through the Low Countries at sucli time 
as they were ready. On Sept. 11a Brit. 
Expeditionary Force of eight divs. under 
Gen. Lord (Jort had crossed the Channel 
and taken its [dace beside the Fr. armies, 
under the supreme command of Gen. 
Gamelin (q.v.). Not long afterwards 
there was more than a hint that the area 
of conflict would be extended. Even at 
this early time, a Ger. invasion of the 
Low Countries In order to turn the flank 
of tho Allied position anti c«tabli8h bases 
for air attack against Britain seemed to 
bo seriously threatened ; but the Ger. 
staff evidently thought better of the plan 
for the time being. Russia took the 
opportunity to reduce tbo three small 
Baltic republics to vassalage, this being 
presumably part of the price paid by the 
Reich for tho Russian ‘ entente.’ Soon 
afterwards Russia invaded Finland — 
tho obvious purpose of this unprovoked 
onslaught being to secure her Baltic 
position against Ger. encroachments. (See 
Finland — H istory. ) 

Up to the end of the spring of 1910 
there were no major military develop- 
ments on the W. Front. Tho belligerents 
were mainly engaged in mamnuvrlng for 
position. Tbo diplomatic omens for the 
Allies Avere dark. The devasuiting com- 
pleteness of the surcess of Germany’s 
Polish campaign not only freed Germany 
of tho nightmare of a wav on two fronts, 
lint it demon-strated. even more obviously 
than the fate of Czechoslovakia (q.v,), the 
reprisals small states, however ‘ gnaran- 
teed,’ might expect at Germany’s hands 
If they were spirited enough to offer 
resistance to her plans of European con- 
quest. In the first six months of the 
war, tho atnigglo betnoen Germany and 
the Allies had been to secure the support 
of tho neutrals, and especially of the N. 
neutrals. The Allies had espoused Fin- 
land’s cause, but. since Finland had been 
defeated, their prestige had suffered a 
heavy blow. However exorbitant might 
bo Ger. demands on neutrals, they were 
not .unlikely to be conceded, owing to the 
prestige of torror excited by Germany's 
victories ; but Ger. demands wore not 
always so evidently exorbitant as to drive 
neutrals In desperation to seek aid else- 
where. Often they took the form of 
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pressure to *iecure advantagreous trade 
agreements ensuring the supply of essen- 
tial raw materials. The neutrals, how- 
ever. were a far greater problem to the 
Allies, for, 1^ remaining mmtral and 
trading with Germany — even under com- 
pulsion — they considerably diminished 
the efficacy or the Allied blockade. It was, 
therefore, the cardinal problem of the 
Allies to try to convince the neutral world 
that they were fighting the battle of every 
small slate and that they were sufilclently 
powerful and determined to achieve 
ultimate victory. With the defeat of 
Poland and Finland, the policy of tho 
smaller “tluropean neutrals was that, at 
w’batever sacrifice of eoonotnio and 
political in'lepoTidcncc, they must not 
become Involved in the war. Yet, in 
reality, had Norway and Sweden con- 
sented to the pnsstigo of a large Anglo- 
French force through their ter., Finland 
might have been saved from Uusaia’s 
invasion, though, as events were to show, 
it was to the Allies’ advantage not to 
thwart or weaken Jtussia but to make her 
as strong as possible in relation to Gor- 
manv. Since, too, the Allies wore nego- 
tiating a full alliance with Uu«jsia in 
August, 1939, their failure to achieve it 
was a severe diplomatic setback, liowovcr 
forcibly events in Poland and Finland 
were to illustrate the price they would 
have had to pay. Germany vvfis able to 
make u.so of her general ndvautago ns-d- 
vis any neutral state in 10. Tho Allies 
bad to ask Ru.ssia to fight and to ask in 
vain ; Germany only that she should 
remain neutral. After Poland’s parti- 
tioning, Germany and Russia appeared 
to be collaborating in harmony. Their 
govs, by Dec. 1939, had begun the trausfer 
of Gera, from tho Polish pro vs. annexed 
by Russia and of Ukrainians and White 
Rusaiiins on the Gcr. side of tho partition 
lino, the numbers involved being respec- 
tively 100,000 and 1,000,000. 

German designs on ’the Low CountHe^ 
anti Scandinavia. — In Nov., (ler. troop 
concentrations on the border caused alarm 
in Holland, King Leopold, who on Get. *27 
bad announced that Pclgiuin would fight 
if attacked, suddenly visited Queen Wll- 
belmina (Nov. 7), and the two nilors 
hroadc^ist a joint offer of mediation to tho 
belligerents, which was of «7ourse rejected. 
The devciopinent of tho Polish crisis 
found the Iberian peninsula divided. 
But despite Ger. propaganda, Portugal 
remained pro-Allv and stood liy her anct. 
alliance with Britain. In .'-pain, the 
Franco Gov., in recognition <if aid in tho 
Civil war. Inclined to tho Gcr. side, w'hile 
the conquered republicans held aloof In 
resentment of the failure of l>rltaln and 
France to assist them In that struggle. 
But undoubtedly Gen. Franco was appre- 
hensive of tho abrupt change of front by 
the Gers. towards hapless Roland, though 
little sympathy was expressed In Spain 
for Catholic Poland. On Oct. 19 was 
signed an Anglo -Fr. treaty of assistance 
with Turkey, which contained a proviso 
absolving Turkey from compulsion to take 
action which would inyolvo her in war 
with Bussia. Italy declared her * non- 
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belligerency* at the outset of tho war. 
Signs of Russian interest in the Balkans 
aroused alarm in Italy, and the relations 
of that countiT with Turkey and Greece 
improved on that account. But as time 
wore on it became evident that a common 
Balkan pact was ns far off tis ever, and, 
as will be seen later, Turkey ultimately 
found herself isolated when the whole of 
tho rest of tho Balkans had siirreriilered 
to the Ger. forccis in 1941. 

In tho early months of the war it was 
seen that Germany was evading tho Brit, 
blockade by transporting irou-oro from 
tho Kiruna mines In N. Sweden tbrough 
tho territorial waters of Norway and those 
waters were accordingly mined by tho 
Roval Navy. But Germany had nmch 
witter designs on Scandinavia, and was 
planning to seizo Norway so as to be able 
to threaten the Brit, coasts from Nor- 
wegian ports. Suddenly, in April 1940, 
Gor. forces seized a number of key points 
in Dcimiark and Norway, Including both 
Copenhagen and Oslo. Denmark was 
powerless to resist, but its only outlying 
dependency, Iceland, was saveil by being 
tfikrn under tho immediate protection of 
Gt. Britain. The Norwegians offered a 
heroic resistance under King Haakon and 
a Brit, expedition was hiirrbHlly landed in 
Norway. Hut tho Ger. surprise invasion 
was complete and their forces, landed by 
parachute and in troop -carrying planes, 
soon put them in jjossesslon of tho few 
existing airfields. Norwegian rosistaneo 
soon became hopeless, the more so as tlieir 
capital laid been betrayeil by one MaJ. 
Quisling (f/.r.), whoso name became a 
synonym for this kind of treachery (se-a 
also Fifth Column) ; the King went to 
England and 11 lO Brit. £ 01*00 was ro- 
embarked for Britain (sec. Nouwav an’T> 
Denmark, Gi:hmvn Invasion of (1940)). 
Tills Allied ilcfoat produced immediato 
repercussions in Britain and Franco, Mr. 
Churchill rcplacjng Mr. Neville Chainber- 
lain as Prime ^Ministcrof Britain, and Paul 
Reynaud replacing Daladlor, botli being 
pledged to tho more vigorous prohccutlon 
of the wnr, while some impetus was 
given to tht* movtunent for a closer iindor- 
standing betucen tho Brit, and Fr. govs, 
tliroiigh tlio Supremo War Council. 

German Com/ncst of BeLuium and 
IJoUand— ('nllapHc of France. — Franco- 
German .Irmistirc — Virhu France breaks 
off rciafion.'t nnfh Britain- -Urdu declares 
uar. — Hit Jut to the Low Countries had 
absolutely declined any consultation With 
tho W. Allies, on whose help they would 
necessarily have to rely for their defence. 
Their neutrality, howeveri was soon des- 
tined to sulTcr a shattering disillusionment. 
W ithout notice or declarafion of war, the 
full fury of tho Gor. waff-maohlne was 
unloosed against both Hdllanrl and Bel- 

f lum, with the object of j forcing a way 
hroogh their tors, and t)imiag the left 
fiauk of the Maglnpt Idne (May 10). 
Holland was cnisbed in a few davs, and 
King Leopold snrrender^^ on May 28, 
The Dutch royal family escaped to Eng- 
land. The greatest rearguard action that 
military hist, has ever recorded oulxnla* 
atod in the evacuation from Dunkirk, when 
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335,000 mon of the B.E.F. were bronprht 
home. Gamolin’B whole strafcopric plan 
collapsed. The Qers. entered Paris on 
Juno 14. (For the inimcdiato effect on 
Britain of the collapse of the W'ealcrn 
Front and the preparations made for the 
defence of Great Britain afralnst a Ger. 
liiTosion, see Great Britain : Ilisfortj.) 
Iteyiiancl, who seemed prepared to carry 
on the light in Fr, ter. overse.'is, fonnd 
himself In n minority of one in his own 
Cnhinet, and a new cabinet was formed 
under P6talii, which In 1941 had become 


tectlon of her Mediterranean interests, 
was now in danger of being handed over 
to Germany. But this menacing situ- 
ation was generally changed for the better 
by Mr. (jhiirchill’s prompt exorcise of 
Brit, sea-power against the Fr. fleets in 
Ornn and Mers-el-Kebir, a nnnihor of 
ships being sunk or put out of a«ition 
(see Naval Operations in Second World 
W^AR), The immediate result of this 
move was that the Fr. Gov,, now at 
Vlehy, broke off diploiiiatic relations with 
Britain. It has somoUmes been supposed 
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80 penneated by Ger. sympathisers that 
the two countries thenceforth openly 
collaborated against BriUiIn. France 
signed an armi'^^tiee with Germany on 
June 2‘2 and with Italy, which country 
had ent.erod the war on .Tiino 11 In the 
hope of securing the spoils of victory at 
the least cost to licraclf in blood aiul 
trea8im\ on June *24. (For the campaign 
on the W. Front, see Western Fron’t in 
Second W^orld W’^ar and for the fni- 
inedlate and underlying cause.? of the 
collapse of France, see below and Franck : 
Ilisiary). The collapse of France in 
conjunction with the entry of Italy Into 
the war created a situation of grave peril 
for Britain and not least in the Mediter- 
ranean where the Brit, forces were now 
heavily outnumbered by land and by sea. 
The Fp. Fleet, on which much reliance 
had been placed by Britain for the pro- 


that Mr. Churchill was too .irt'cipitate in 
his action towards tlie Fr. fleet ; but 
nothingin the hist, the men, like Laval, 
Aclm. Dorian, and Bonnet, who were now 
controlling Fr. dc'^liiiics under the 
of the helpless and aged. If honourable. 
Marshal P6tain, nould lead the dis- 
passionate historian to suppose that any 
other course ivouhi have been prudent, 
France was defeat »‘d, crushed and 
humiliated and not least by her own 
wealthy bourgeol.slc and fifth columnists 
(see Fifth Oolu-xix). Besistence from 
Algiers, ivitli the aid of the Fleet, might 
have been practicable, but vsuoh reslstimce 
would have been rendered abortive by 
political machinations and by Ger. 
pressure on tiio families of the Fr. naval 
officers and men. 

German inJUt ration in the Balkans and 
Hungary — lYipartUe Pad , — ^In the K. 
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Mediterranean a largo It. army under 
Marshal Grazlanl. based on Libya, was 
preparing to Invade Egypt, whoso pro- 
tecting forces were embarrassed by the 
situation in Syria in its roar. But In- 
stead of advancing rapidly across the W. 
Desert, Grazlanl proceeded In leisurely 
manner to organize po^verful defences in 
Cyrenaica, while new armies suddenly 
advanced on Albania to Invade Greece. 
Whether this adventure was embarked 
on with the knowledge or connivance of 
Hitler seems doubtful. It is more probable 
that Italy wiis suspicions of Ger. Infiltra- 
tion through Runmnia Into tho Balkans 
generally and sought herself to aciiuin^ 
control of the E. Mediterranean by antici- 
pating the Oers. But by the end of tho 
year the e-itire It. Colonial Empire W'as 
in jeopardy through the military and 
naval successes of Brit, and Gk. arms {see 
Africa, North, Sf:fT)Nn VVorm> War 
Campaigns in ; Greece. Second World 
War Campaigns in (1941) : and Italian 
East Africa, Second World War 
Campaign tn (1941) ). 

Eor the time being, Greece, aided by 
Bril, naval, inlHtiiry. and air forces, was 
still heroically resisting the Invader, and 
indeed, Jiad (jcrmany not taken a hand, 
would have driven the Its. out of Albania. 
But meanwhile, the Gor. war machine, 
gradually and remorselessly, u'aa shaping 
European economy to its own exclusive 
needs, and among Its next victims were 
the S,E. states of Hungary and Rumania. 
Hungary was admitted to tho Axis (^.p.) 
but only when her superiors decided that 
"her Interests wore involved. Rumania, 
by a succession of gradual encroachments 
on her sovereignty, soon foumi her entire 
system of gov. subverted, Tho Soviet 
waa won over to these Nazi absorptions, 
by the cession of Rumanian ter., hut 
Turkey, though dangerously situated 
between the Ger. hammer and the Russian 
anvil, reiterated its continued friendship 
with Great Britain an^ Its determination 
to d.efen<l its Independence. At the other 
end of the Mediterranean, Gen. Franco 
pursued an opportunist policy, which, when 
France fell, seemed not unlikely to bring 
him into the war as a partner In the Axis ; 
but he became cautious when it was soon. 
In the autumn (1940), that tho destruc- 
tion of Brit, power was still far oil. 
Meanwhile, despite Ger. military successes, 
the hope of the oppress(‘d nations of K. 
was reposed In Britain, u iio v\ ah in the way 
of obtaining material aid from the U.S.A., 
whose President, earlier in the year, had 
sent Mr. Sumner Welles to tour tho 
belligerent countries of F. in prdor to 
acquire Information on the general posi- 
tion {see Sumner W'elles, The Time for 
Decision^ 1944). The menace of * Hitler- 
ism * to the New World, made obvious by 
tho Tripartite Pact between Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, drew closer the bonds of 
sympathy between the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain. {See B«»tUN, Pact OF.y 

During the first five months of 1940, tho 
Balkan States, including Turkey, wore tho 
scono of much diplomatic competition 
between the W. AUlcs, the Axis, and 
UnSRla. The Allies sought economic 


advantages and tho denial of Balkan raw 
materials, especially Rumanian oil, to 
Germany, through purchases of local 
supplies and their support of Balkan 
unity — both of which means proved 
abortive. Stalin, seizing his advantage 
from the Fr. collapse, delivered an ulti- 
matum to Rumania, which, being unable 
to resist except through the doubtful 
medium of Hitler, ceded Bossaralda and 
N. Bukovvlna to Russia whoso confines 
now reach tho Lmver Danube. A pro- 
German puppet gov. In Rumania repudi- 
ated tho Anglo -Fr. guarantee and with- 
drew Rumania’s membership of tho 
Loagiio of Nations. Thus the Balkan 
Entente was at an end. Now, both 
Bulgaria a!id Unngary, undermined by 
Nazi sympathisers, pressed territorial 
demands on Rumania. With Ger. aid, 
Bulgaria obtained tho S. Dohrudja. 
Britain acquiesced in tho vain hope of 
buying olY Bulgarian sympathy for tho 
Axis. Hungary and Rumania could not 
agree and, on Ang. 30, It. ministci’s at a 
conference In Vienna, dictated a settle- 
ment which cost Rumania over half of 
Transylvania. This betrayal resulted in 
the abdication of King Carol (Sept. 6) and 
the entry of Ger. troops. Iluinanla, for 
all practical purposes, was now a Qer. 
protectorate. 

Nazi prraecniions in orcupird countries, 
— Under Ger. occupation, Roland, C/Zccho- 
slovakla, Belgium, Holland, and France 
suilered privations and hardships in vary- 
ing degree. Throughout 1940-41 there 
was no respite from Ger. ten’orlsm in 
Poland. Every day brought new ex- 
amples of inhuman cruelties and shootings 
on tho slightest pretext. Tho unmasked 
plot of the Gestapo (q.a.), tho per. terror- 
ists, was nothing less than the "extermina- 
tion of the Polish pop. in tho eastern areas 
of E. Tho (rcr. ‘ Yfiuth Organisa.tlon * 
was reviving in all its horrors tlio tradi- 
tions of the anct. Teutonic knights, who, 
under the pretext of converting the 
heathens to Christianity, conducted in 
the Middle Ages in E. l^russla. Pomerania 
and Idthuania tho most ruthless oxter- 
niiiiation policy. In Holland, economic 
life was subordinated exclusively to 
Germany’s Interest. The Diiteh had to 
bear tho costs of tho occupation and also 
those of Jill tier, preparations for an attack 
on Groat Britain from Dutch shores, whore 
one million Ger. eoldlers wore concen- 
trated. A special branch of the Ger. 
Chamber of Commcpco for tho Netherlands 
w’as cstab to provide for raw materials to 
Dutch industries so as to ease the pressure 
on Ger. industries. Similar conditions 
prevailed in Czechoslovakia and in Bel- 
gium, where economic life was ordered 
exclusively in the interertta of the Ger, 
war-machine. In tho firsf mouths of the 
occupation tho Oors., milldftil of the In- 
fluence in the last war of Cardinal Mercior, 
were careful not to do anything that might 
offend tho Chimrh. Tfio two prin, 
obstacles they encountered in Belgium 
were, as before, the Rplritual and the 
communal power. Those ktill represented 
the soul of Belgium. Hence, In 1941. the 
Qer. propaganda m8u3hlne began to make 
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DDtoundod attacks on the Belgrlan clercry. 
Germany did not hesitate to plunder 
Belgium of Ita reserves of food, thoufrh 
the country has never produced enough 
food for domestic consumption. In ex- 
change the Gera, paid In marks of the 
Roichskreditenkosse, which were worth- 
less outside the occupied territories and 
therefore could not bo iisod to replenish 
supplies. From the start rationing was 
very severe and was indeed a T>rin. cause 
of the moral resistance which began to 
assert itself in Belgium soon after the 
occupation began. The sltnatioii was 
even worse in H(3lland. where the Gers. 
tried to prevent the smuggling of Dutch 
foodstuffs across the frontier. Elsewhere 
In E., the burden of oppression lay heavily 
on the nations. Bohemia was in the grip 
of famine. In large Czech areas the dis- 
tribution of meat was negligible. Famine 
conditions were created bv wholesale Ger. 
requisitioning, by congestion of communi- 
cations with military inaterialand bvhoavy 
Gor. Immigration Into Czechoslovakia. 
In Norway, after the Lofoten raid (sett 
Naval Operations in Sfcond World 
War) and the destruction of the machinery 
for extracting glycerine oil, a largo 
quantity of flab was thrown upon the 
market and fish suddenly bec-amo plenti- 
ful again In N, But the people 

wore then presented by (jicrmnny with a 
bill for 200 million kroner on account of 
the Gor. occupation and this was only an 
Instalment. 

In the summer of 1040 the Gov. -General 
of Ger. occupied Polajid w’as Incorporated 
in the Rolen as a puppet sbite, TBtlcr 
having realised that ho could no lojiger 
use an ‘ independent ’ puppet Poland as a 
bribe to Britain to make peace. The 
immediate result of this change was a lull 
ill persecution, especiallv as the Gers. 
were fully occupied elsewhere in E. Exiled 
Polos w'en.3 even Induced to return, but 
those who did were set to work in slave- 
gangs to work on fortifications, roads ami 
quarrlc'^, and never saw their homes. 
There had been a scheme to force all .lews 
into liubliu, but the first deportation'^ 
caused so serious a threat of general 
starvation that in Juno 1940 the Ger. 
governor himself was driven to protest. 
There were widespread deportations of 
Poles from Poznan, Pomerania, ami 
Silesia into tho Gov.-General so that good 
agrlc. land should bo put at tho dispo'^il 
of the Ger. ‘ ruling people ’ (Herrenvolk). 
In Russian -occupied Poland there was 
little terrorism until the end of 1940, but 
thereafter began deportations Into Central 
Russia. Turkestiin, and Siberia. But 
with tho single exception of the Poles, 
no nation in modern times has endured so 
devastating a persecution as was inflicted 
by Germany on the Czechs during tho 
two years since their ‘ bloodless conquest ’ 
of March, 1939 (the facts may be studied 
In Two Venrs of German Oppression in 
Czechoslovakia^ pub. in 1941 by tho 
Czech Ministry of Foreign Affairs). Tons 
of thousands of prisoners passed through 
the Gestapo centre in Prague to be robbed 
of their possessions, humiliated and killed 
or half killed either at tho centre or in 
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concentration camps. Particnlar objects 
of Ger. vengeance were offloers who had 
served with distinction in the Czech army. 
Their treatment throws much light on 
Ger. conceptions of ‘ chivalry ' towards 
tho vanquished. Czech culture in all 
forms was an especial object of Ger, 
animosity and persecution. All univs. and 
colleges were soon closed. The churches 
fared no better ; their T)roperty was con- 
fiscated and many priests wore sent to 
concentration camps iq.v.). 

German occupation of Hulgaria — Ahor- 
fire Serbian revolt . — We have seen above 
bow tbo Balkan Entente came to an end. 
After the Ger. absorption. King Boris 
iq.v.) still hoped at least to keep his 
country nontral. Pro-Brit, himself, and 
his people pro-Russian, his belief that he 
could keep Bulgaria out of the struggle 
probably rested on his faith in the in- 
fluence of Hnssla as the traditional pro- 
tector of the Balkans and on an equal 
measure of coufldence In Britain’s gro^ring 
strength. But his army was pro-Ger. 
and it bnd the backing of many politicians. 
Thus It came about tfiat the Infiltration 
of German ‘ tourists ’ and a disguised 
occupation of key-points by Ger. toch- 
iilclans were permitted right from the 
beginning of ilio war, while Kussia, 
though jealous of this Ger. penetration In 
her sphere of racial influence, was Im- 
potent against it. 

Throughout those months dlplomatfo 
battles raged between the small states in 
tho Balkans and Germany’s vast and 
menacing power — tho bloodless prelude 
to tho Imminent war which was to be 
fought. In the hop© of forestalling tho 
Ger. invasion of Greece, Mr. Eden, Brit, 
foreign secretary, visited the Balkans in 
an cn<leavour to organise a Balkan bloc 
of resistance. To counteract this visit 
and tbo effect of tho American Lease- 
Bond Bill, tho Ocr. Gov. hastily occupied 
Bulgaria, ‘ invited ’ Yugoslavia to Join 
tho Axis and gave * friendly * advice to 
Greece to conclude peace with Italy. 
From the previous year Turkey was one 
of tho most active advocates of a Balkan 
union. Its illplornacy made continuous 
efforts to consolidate the community of 
the Balkans as well as tho rule, theoretically 
accepted but not applied everywhere, 
* the Balkans for the Br.Ikan people,* 
But Turkish policy followed three other 
main lines, which uore rendered difflcult 
by the proximity of Gor. forces : not to 
fight against Great Britain : not to help 
Germany ; and to clo nothing of which 
Russia would disapprove. For Russia 
gave no assurance that, if there wore war 
in Thraco or in Asia Minor, aho would not 
seek some strategic gain In Iran or else- 
where and, as experience had shown in 
Poland, Scandinavia, and Rumania, 
Russia hod always taken compensation 
for her acquiescence In Ger, aggression. 
Yugoslavia embarked on a temporising 
policy. Ever since the murder of King 
Alexander the country had been under a 
regency. There wore jealousies within 
the young kingdom which seriously Im- 
peded Its political and economic develop- 
ment. When the Prime Minister, M. 

0 * 
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Tsvetkovltoh and his assooiates went to i less fantastic when It is realised that the 


Vienna at Hitler’s request to slffn away 
their country’s independence, tlie Serbs 
rose in revolt. Prince Paul, the recent, 
fled and the country prepared for war. 
But the Sorb coup d’4tat and the people’s 
traditional bravery w'ore of no avail, and 
the country was overrun by Ger. troops 
In a few days (ses p. 487, Surrt>nder of the 
Greek Army and under Oickece, Second 
World War Campaion (1941) ). 

Franco-German Collahorafion — The Ger- 
man ‘ Sew Order .* — It has boon indicated 
above that, after the lirit. fleet attacked 
the Fr. ships at Oran and Mers-el-Kebir, 
diplomatic relations betwo<>n France and 
Britain were broken off. This rupture of 
diplomatJo rolatiotLs that could have had 
little men. than a conventional basis, was 
hardly more than a ^rostu^e in self-defence. 
France had been crushed and luimlliated 
in the field, and any overt svnipathy for 
her former ally, Britain, mi^nt well have I 
resulted in the termination of the Armis- 
tice and a Ger. fKJCupatlon of that part of 
France which remained, at least nominally, 
under the control of the Vichy Gov. The 
transition from an uneasy passivity to- 
Avardfl Britain to open hostility was only 
gradual. The Brit. Gov. for months was 
weak and complaisant towards V’ichy and 
hesitant in Its support of the Fre(5 Fr. 
followers of Gen. de Gaulle (q.v.). It long 
retained an implicit trust In the aged 
Marshal Pi'^italu himself a vacillating 

and Impotent force in Fr. public life, j 
This attitude sprang from Britain’s 
inability to believe that any Fr. loader 
could see in the Ger. invader anything but 
a traditionally hated enemy, and that, at 
heart., all France merely awaited the day 
of resurrection. And, truly, after the 
trliiTiiph of the Brit, defence in the 
Battle of Britain Britain, Battle of) 

from Aug. “Oct,, 1940, many Frenchmen 
entertaiufMl this hope — a natural hope 
inherent in the normal and honourable 
Interpretation of Fr. iBtere.ste and pcoiirltv 
which associated the fate of Franco with 
the free civilization of the W. But a true 
understanding of some of the fundamental 
causes of the defeat of France pointed in- 
evitably to a diametrically opiiosed con- 
ception of tho interests and security of 
France — an acceptance by fearful and 
miserly men of the position that K. must 
Inevitably be unified by Oermanv and 
that the hope of France lay in roucJliating 
the old enemy and in fitting her economy 
Into the needs of the Reich. Tho men of 
property, the bureaucrats, and tho colonial 
officials were encouraged In this passive 
acquiescence by years of skilful Ger. 
propaganda, in which tho ' dangers * of 
llberar democracy to property were linked 
with the * menace * to France of the world 
leadership of a Uheral and bellicose 
Britain. The struggle for Franco’s free- 
dom against Germany was distorted Into 
Britain’s attempt to fight a war with the 
man-power of FranCyO and to keep the 
continent of K. weak by perpetuating, at 
the cost of war, the enmity between, those 
two * natural allies * France and Germany. 
Fantastic as It may sound, this Interpre- 
tation was believed In' Vichy. It Is Uie 


rival ideologies of fascism and com- 
munism or republicanism had already 
resulted in the triumph of fascism in 
Italy, Germany, and Spain. In France 
political life had been unstable for sev. 
years. Tho communists had split the 
ranks of the working-class at the crisis of 
the anti-fascist struggle. Tho covert 
friends of fascism in the critical days of 
‘ non-liitcrvontlon * In Spain proven too 
strong for the wealthy eoclanst, Blum, 
and the leaders of tho ‘ I’oimlur Front,* 
who therefore lost the support of the Fr. 
Social Democrats. The wenknoes and 
corruption of the rulers of France created 
an unique opportunity for tho party of 
progress : but it wjis missed. Since the 
last war France bad been ruled by men 
who were incapable of meeting the chal- 
lenge of their epoch. They sought their 
allies In a Mussolini, a Franco, in Arab 
landlords and in any and every group 
except those who were, by necessity, 
anti-fascist. The ‘principles of 1789 * 
were no longer popular with the Fr. 
bourgeoisie, for they were now identified 
with bolshevism. Hence the united front 
which was presented to tho Ger. Invader 
in 19] 4 had long been undermined by 1 9,39, 
and in the hour of defeat the conservative 
elements looked for leadership U) men like 
Laval. Flandin, and Bonnot. After the 
Fr. collapse, the Gops. were In a specially 
favourable position to play upon Fr. 
feelings of resentment against Britain — 
the blockade, air bombardment. Industrial 
and business dislocation — all these could 
bo laid to the door of the Brit, people under 
the ' war-tuougorlng * leader Winston 
Churchill, and to their obtuse determina- 
tion to carry on the war against n ‘ unified * 
E., which was only waiting for the end of 
Britain’s Insane onslaught to organise 
prosperity under T3fer. leadership — the 
* Now Order ’ {q.v.). 

Admiral Dnrlan'ft Attack on Hrilain . — 
By tho middle of 1941 the phase of 
‘ collaboration ’ betw'oen Frane.e and 
Germany ha<i advanced far. The final 
step of niilltHry collaboration was Inherent 
in the position adopted earlier at Mont- 
hoire, when a kind of economic mad/M 
rieendi was reached. For In total war 
the distinction between oconomlo and 
military collaboration is Impossible to 
maintain. Through their control of raw 
materials, the Ger. ofticlnls In Paris were 
able, soon after tho Fr, defeat, to control 
Industry throughout the country, and they 
found willing collaborators among the 
leading industrialists. With a show of 
independence Marshal Pdtatn stated that 
in collaboration with Germany * Franoe 
would preserve her cdnilnental end 
colonial statue* (May, lj941); but tke 
Brit. Gov. had no choice put to Interpret 
the statement os one that! paved the way 
to Joint action in N. Afrioo-^-wblob indeed 
had been threatened bv |\.dm. Dsrian — 
by the Fr. and Ger. navlesv By this time, 
indeed, Pdtaln’s name and authority 
served only to cloak ckpd ezeuee sur- 
renders to Germany. Thdinost Important 
man In France now was ;Adm. Irancois 
Darlao, who bad never forgiven the 
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damai^o inflicted on his sblps by the Brit, 
navy at Mers-el-Kcblr nor the Implica- 
tion that his word was not to be tniated. 
He had, moreover, convinced himself that 
Enjzrland, in spite of Amer. support, was 
doomed to defeat. But thoTiprh probably 
at first ho did not intend to betray hfs 
country but simply to obtain, throusfh 
collaboration, the best possible terms from 
Germany, he had. under constant pressure 
from an unscnipuloiis enemy, who alter- 
nately flattered and threatened, ended by 
selllnff himself body and soul to Franco’s 
conquerors, knowing? well that Hitler 
intended to annex nil the N. and N.E. of 
France up to the Jl. Pomme, in addition 
to Alsace-Ijorraine. The preyious Deo. 
Laval (ff.v.) had boon Ijirnominionsly dis- 
missed for havlngf tried to foist on France 
a policy similar to his own, and at that 
time there wore many patriotic ministers 
who would not have allowed thernsclvos 
to bo committed to a dlshononrnblc policy, 
however Immediately profitable. But 
Darlan had no such scruples and, on 
assuminK power as minister of foreign 
affairs and of the Interior, which pave 
him the key T»osts of the country, he at 
once secured the dismissal of these 
ministers. Ho tried to convince his 
countrymen, moat of whom wore pasaion- 
ately opposed to hi: policy, that he was 
adhorlnp to the terms of the armistice ; 
but under increasing (lor. pr(‘ssur(i and 
under the hauntlnp fear of reprisals 
exercised on the 2,000,000 Fr. prisoners 
of war in (icrmany, he finally ai)andonod 
aubterfupes, violently attacked Britain, 
whom he accused of wnntlnp to starve 
France and cut her off from her empire, 
and throw in his lot deliberately with 
Germany. 

The Brenner ron/crenee— //lYb-r’.*? 
fH'cu'patiim u'lfh Rusffia . — Tn the mid- 
summer of 1941 (Germany’s political 
efforts were concentrated on promoting 
the ' New Order.’ Hitler convened a 
oonference with Mussolini at the Brenner 
In order to pive weipht to his diplomatic 
mancPUViinK, especially in the W. In- 
ired reports of the conference spoke of 
0 etiiblllsation of peace in Europe and 
the orpanisallon of a unified economy. 
Mussolini himself by this time had no 
more slpulficance than a B6taln or an 
Antonestm, and. Indeed, so anxious was 
Hitler to seeuro the complete collaboru- 
tion of the Vichy Gov., that nothing more 
was hoard of the former It. * claim ’ to 
Tunis, Corsica, and Nice. Not even 
Croatia was given to Italy, for shortly 
afterwards It wjis announced that that 
country had become a member of the 
Axis Tripartite l^act. But ns a political 
sop (3reeoo, now conquered by Ger. 
troops, was assignod to Italy. This 
▼ioailous generosity on the part of 
Gonnany wna really dictated by Germany’s 
preoccupation with Russia. Both Ger- 
many and Russia were now alljjrnlng their 
oommon frontier with vast armies. It. 
garrisons for Greece would operate to 
release seasoned Ger. divs. for that 
frontier, oHpeoially as a move against 
Russia might eai»ly bring Turkey into 
the war, and the diva, which had reduced 


Greece could be used to encircle Turkey 
and advance through Asia Minor on Iran, 
These were the prospects at this time, but 
no mannuivrings In the S.E. or east of K. 
could in any way lull Britain into a sense 
of false security. The ])revlous year it 
had been to Hitler’s advantage to grant 
France an armistice and to reserve .the 
discussion of peace teiTus till the war was 
over. 'Pbiis by a process of bis ck mall he 
had succeeded in forcing the Vichy Gov. 
to surrender and so secured considerable 
advantages In waging war on Britain. 
But lie had to r(*cognlse the force of 
hostile opinion in the U.S.A.,and so now 
wished by all means at his disposal to 
confront the Americans with a set of 
facts that would strengthen the argument 
against taking part In the war. He 
wished that his ‘ now order ’ might seem 
to have pacified and organised Europe, so 
that Brit, reelstanee was hopeless and so 
that all that the LI.S.A. could hope to 
achieve by entering the war would Im? to 
prolong It, For that purpose it would l>e 
useful to make peace with France- a peace 
that could bo trumpeted to the world as 
the close of the long story of deadly 
rivalry that had produced such wide- 
spread disaaters. His accomplice in this 
plan was Adm. Darlan, who in Dec. 1939, 
had spoken of bis ‘ close collaboration 
with the bravo Britlsli Navy ’ au<l of the 
‘ invincibility of moral force,’ mid who 
now told France to throw in her lot with 
Ormany so as to find her place in the 
‘ New Order * and ‘ hold up her head 
again.’ ’J'horo wa**. however, one fatal 
Haw in this dispensation ; if It suited 
flltlcr to tear up the peace treaty he gave 
France when the war was over, what 
could restrain him from so doing and what 
was there in his iioHtical record to suggest 
that ho %vould not ? k'or the time being, 
however. Hitler’s immediate objective 
was the fullest Fr. collaboration whether 
in Syria, In N. Africa, or elsewdicre, so as 
to strengthen bis hand ngain'^t Britain 
and at the same tltno to bring pressure 
to bear on Russia so ns to rob her gigantic 
reservoir of raw materials, p.articulnrly 
oil and wheat. 

Ryssian Expansion in drftrn — Ry^m^ 
Oerman relations. — For the curtain was 
now about to be raised on a new and 
startling trogcMly— the Genoan invasion 
of Russia. Nothing could have proved 
more clearly than this attack that power 
was the ultimate goal of Nazi policy. 
Yet none sbouhl have be^n taken by 
surprise ; for the invasion w^as but the 
sequel to the Irresistible logic of events. 
But, superficially, the I'elations between 
Germany and Russia had been bi> equivocal 
that European statcMuen might well have 
believed that Germnfiy had abandoned 
her traditional Ideal, the Drnn^ nath 
Osfen so far os the Ideal applied to 

tho wheat of the Ukraine and the oil of 
the Caneasns, and was well content to 
purohase Russian neutrality at almost any 
price. Half Voland and a free hand on 
the “ Rneaiau fringe ” wore offered to 
Stalin by the Infamons non-aggresaion 
pact of September 1939, ao as to en- 
sure Russian noutrallty when Germany 
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launched the Polish invasion. Britain, 
however, refused to betray the Baltic 
Htatos, and in fact was asking Russia to 
join in a common front against (icrmany 
in return for no Immediate benefits. Yet 
it had been bettor for Stalin If ho had not 
assumed that Russia’s security was to be 
assured by years of exhausting trench- 
warfare in the west of K. But from the 
signing of the ('Jer.-Rovict l*act of 1939 
until the end of the Battle of Britain fo-f.) 
the Soviet Gov. took advantage of Ger- 
many’s preoccupations on the W. front 
to reinforce their own frontiers and in fact 
to provide ter. for a ‘ defence in depth * 
In the event of a war. The partition of 
Poland Id 1039 was followed by the 
* protection.’ and. finally, the absorption, 
of the Baltic States — Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Latvia : by the war on Finland (ora 
Finland — Uistory) from which a new 
Russian defensive frontier w^as gained, if 
at heaw cost : and by the annexation of 
Bessarabia. This process of Russian ex- 
pansion was resented in Berlin ; but. while 
the rest of E. remained undefeated. 
Hitler was ostensibly even prepared to 
assist Stalin In his policy of expansion. 
Thus the Oer. Balts were transmigrated ; 

S rossure was put on Sweden to prevent 
le passage of allied troops to help 
Finland : and Rumania was advised to 
snbmit to Stalin’s claim to Bessarabia. 
Nothing could better exemplify the essen- 
tially provisional character of the Ger.- 
Sovlet Pact from Hitler’s standpoint than 
his readiness to allow Russia to expand 
into the Ger. sphere of influence in the 
Baltic and Balkans. None know the 
mind of the Kremlin. Secrecy has 
always been the dominant trait of Russia’s 
relations with the world. Tliat Teuton 
and Mu.scovlte bated each other wa** 
always accepted as axiomatic. Equally 
nothing definite was known of the true 
strength of the armed forces and equip- 
ment of the Soviet or whether the many 
* purges * spelt coiruptAon or a progressive 
effit^ncy. Had the revolution imbued 
the Russian peasant and workman with an 
enthu^asm for his Communist political 
institutions which, under the Czarist 
regime, ho could never have felt ? Had 
the successive five-years’ plans placed 
Russia on an industrial footing almost of 
equality with any other gr(3at nation ? 
was the Soviet Gov. gradually and subtly 
abjuring its peculiar Utopianism for a 
neo-imperialism ? None knew precisely 
the answers to these and other questions, 
but optimistic political carl oenists In the 
newspapers of democratic countries never 
tired of representing .StAllii as a mighty 
Gulliver holding the IJJllputlan Hitler In 
the palm of his hand and os Hitler made 
one * desperate ’ gamble after another, 
the emphasis on the cunning and willing- 
ness of Stalin as the ultimate arbiter of 
RnsBo-Oerman destinies never palled in 
the comments of \V. pnbllci.sts, and In the 
ultimate Issue tbiity were Justified in their 
outlook. 

It would seem to be erroneous to sup- 
pose that, when he launched his attack 
against Russia, Hitler was merely retum- 
crudely to the poliojr of Mein KampJ 


(q.r .) ; for this would be to Ignore the 
development of Nazi technique sliico the 
previous decade or more. Tt was com- 
monly accepted in Gor. foreign office 
circles that Germany, with her technical 
skill and organising ability, nmst some- 
how gain control of the resources and man- 
power of Russia. Some Ger. politicians, 
believing that the Soviet, regime was 
moving steadilv away from the tenets of 
the world -rcvolntlon and towards a form 
of * national ’ socialism, thought that that 
regime might be prevailed on to accept a 
position as the Reich's junior partner. 
Others held that Russia must be attacked 
In order to effect the overthrow' of the 
Bolshevist r6gime and its replacement by 
another more proi>ared to do Germany’s 
will. Hitler, in his approach to the 
Russian problem, kept In being the 
treaty of Rapallo, whose provisions went 
beyond those of a more treaty of non- 
aggression; for he gave largo commercial 
ci'edlts to the Soviet Union and fostered 
Ger.-Russian trade ; and at the same 
time, he mobilised Ger. opinion for the 
anti-Commnnist crusade. The Isolation 
of Russia w'os a necessary preliminary, 
whether .she was to be conquered or made 
into Germany’s ally. That isolation was 
ac'hleved at the Munich Conference, 1938. 
The Reich undonbU'dly hoped that the 
pact of Aug. 23, 19.39, would eventually 
lead to the adoption l)y Russia of a policy 
of unlimited co-operation. The ‘ neutrnj- 
tsatlon ’ of Russia, dictated by the military 
requirements of the moment, could be 
only a temporary solution. Russia, for 
her part, was pursuing an exactly ana- 
logous policy. Under the thin cloak of 
preparations against the * Anglo- French 
war-lncondiarlcs.’ Ptalln was seizing 
strategic vantage-points from Finland to 
Bessarabia. He seewd anxious to per- 
suade Hitler of the value of .Soviet friend- 
ship, whilst at the same time taking steps 
to improve the socurity of Russia. The 
Gers., just before their Invasion of Russia, 
were looking forw’ard to the day when a 
Russian gov., both anti -democratic and 
anti-communi.st, would perform for the 
Reich In the east of E. scrvlees, diplo- 
matic and milltoiT as well as economic, 
comparable to those which the Vlohy 
Gov. was rendering In the west of E., in 
the Near E., and In Africa. And just os 
the subservience of Vichy France did not 
avert the annoxatlcin by Gcnnany of 
Alsace-Lorraine, so the subservience of a 
pro-Ger. gov. in Moscow would not. In 
Ger. eyes, preclude tlio severance from 
Rus.sla of a wiml-circlo of * independent * 
States from Annciiia and Georgia in the 
S. by way of the Ukraine in the W., to 
Lithuania. Latvia, and Estonia In thcj N. 

It may bo doubtwl whether Stalin ever 
cherished any Illusions on the true nature 
of his relations with the Re|eh. Ton years 
before the war some elom^ts of the Ger. 
staff wore favourably inelinod towards 
concluding an allinnco with Russia ; and 
Hitler, In order to win over the Oer. 
militarists so as to ensure his polltloal 
success, had to supply convincing reasons 
against such alliance. These reasons may 
bo found Id his Mein Kampf, Here ho 
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avers that * one couclurles no treaty with 
a partner whoso sole Interest is tne de- 
struction of the other * (25th ed., 1933, 
p. 750). In a speech In Berlin on May 31, 
1935, he said that both ‘ we National 
i3oclalist3 and the Bolshevistu are con- 
vinced that there la a grulf between us 
which can never be bridged ... So far 
as this Bolshevism draws Germany into 
ita clutches wo are the deadliest and most 
fanatical enemies ' ; and in Nov. of the 
following year he concluded with Japan 
the notorious anti -Com in tern Pact (7.V.), 
which confirmed his previous declarations 
that Germany was the bulwark of the W. 
against Bolshevism — a most astute move 
and one calculated to make Its appeal to 
considerable numbers of people in the 
wealthy democracies of the world. The 
year 1938 saw no abatement of Hitler’s 
antl-llussian fulmlnations, and this was 
one of the factors which induced in Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain and M. Daladler and 
their advisers the belief, in spite of the 
then still existing Franco-Soviet Pact, 
that it would bo useless to try to associate 
Russia with the Munich conversations. 
The Russians were thus left in doubt on 
the resolution of the VV. democracies as 
well as irritated by their ovrn exclusion 
from the Munich Pact, short-lived as was 
this historic of appeasement. 

But after this. Hitler’s diatribes against 
the Soviet progressively lessened and. In 
the soQUol, It is obvious that, as he cou- 
teraplatod attiicking In the W., it would 
bo to his advantage to try to lull Russia 
into a sense of false security. Indeed, he 
did not oven conceal from his intimates 
his opinion that it would 1)0 good policy 
to make a temporary pact with Stalin, 
which he could tear up whenever ho chose. 
Hence the next chapter in Nazi- Bolshevist 
relations opened with the Russo-Gcr. 
Pact of Aug 23. 1939 (see af)ore}. VVlmt- 
ever his personal iwsurances to his political 
and military <;olleuguo.s may have been. 
Hitler and they hailed the pact a?, a 
triumph of Ger. reason. Jibes at the 
failure of the Brit, and Fr. to forestall 
Germany were now mingled with ern- 
pbasis on the givat political and economic 
advantages wiucti would accrue to both 
signatories. Hitler now eschewed the 
‘ assumptions ' fjC Germany’s designs on 
the Ukraine, I rals and Rumania ns ‘ an 
abortion of morbid imaginatiotiH ’ (Reich- 
stag, Oct. I), 1939) and .soino two months 
later bo sent warm birthday greetings to 
Htaliii. His last public iitteraneo on 
Russo-Ger. relations was In Berlin (Jul> JJ). 
1940) when he sold that those relations 
had been tlnally settled and that neither 
Germany nor Russia had overstepped its 
sphere of interests. 

HiUer'a ' yoltc face * with Stalin — 
Mofofor's visit to Berlin. — But the defeat 
of the LuftwalYc over Britain ; tlie ai<i 
increasingly sent by America to Britain 
under the Lease- Lend Act ; the economic 
difficulties of the Reich ; and the realisa- 
tion that Stalin was taking no military 
risks led to a volte face. Lies had served 
thoir purpose, hut now deception was no 
longer of any political or military value. 
After the conquest of the Balkans, Hitler 


returned to his 1936 position to prove by 
deeds that ‘ any treaty links between 
Germany and Bolshevist Russia . . . 
have no value whatsoever.* Without the 
slightest B<iruple he now reverted to his 
anti -Comm uniat ideology In the belief 
that, by attacking Russia, ho would split 
opinion in America which, like the rest of 
the free world, was bitterly opposed to 
Communism. But the conquest of 
Russia was obviously not an end In itself 
but a means, an Incident In the struggle 
with Britain and America for the domina- 
tion of the world, and these stark realities 
loomed abruptly as rocks through the fog 
of Ideology. 

Stalin, for his part, had not been guilt- 
less of deception. Uls Immediate fears 
sprang from the fact that the wealth of 
the Ukraine had bulked largely in the 
early programme as set out In Mein 
Kampf. Between 1933 and 1937 be had. 
made strenuous efforts to ensure that if 
Hitler struck eastward, France and Britain 
would enter the war. And In these efforts 
ho dropped dogmatic orthodox Com- 
munism and took up, inBte.ad, the line of 
anti-Foscism and the Popular Front; so 
that. In the result, both Hitler and .Stalin 
abandoned Ideology for naked powder 
politics or Imperial aggrandisement. Yet 
with the boldest cynicism Hitler at this 
time was able to exploit the anti-Com- 
munlst tendencies of the W''. democracies 
— with entire success so far as P'rauco 
ultimately was concerned (see France — 
History : Causes of the French collapse) 
and to forgo his anti-Comintern weapon 
for the prevention of any real rapproche- 
ment between Ea»t and W’ost. It was 
his weapon against * encirclement ’ ; and 
before ever ho made w'ar, ho was already 
Using his propagandist machine to avoid 
a war on two fronts and, os wo have seen, 
at Munich ho secured the isolation of the 
Soviet. In looking back on the winter 
1940-41 It Is, however, easy to discern a 
progressive deterioration in Gorniano- 
Hussiau relations. ^Sfolotov’s visit to 
Herllu left all the major problems un- 
resolved — the Balkans, where It proved 
impossible to cstab. spheres of Influence; 
Finland, whither Germany was already 
sending troops ; and the Straits, where 
Germany refused to coiintcnaiice any 
Russian IntiltrnMon. .Sovi^-L diplomacy 
was trying to stiticn the resistance of 
Bulgaria to Ger. pressure by ilio oiler of 
a military pact — im oticr. which would 
seem to have been made also to Yugo- 
slavia. But, as yet, there was no spec- 
tacular ruptui'c. ’ I’or the campaignlnff 
season did not open until April 1941 and 
tJio strategic conditions of a successful 
campaign against Rn^^'^ia w’ere not yet 
fulfilled. As yet Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia might still look to Russia as the 
great traditional Slav protector, and the 
Brit, forces were ali-oady In Qreooe. This 
dangerous flank must first be cleared 
before the major campaign began and the 
ensuing drJ\i^ through Greece and Into 
Crete (ace CREiE, Battle of), believed by 
some allied stratogfats to be the first stage 
of an attack on Suez, was really first and 
foremost an act of consolidation and 
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defence — the drat phase of the Hiisalan 
campaign. With the ftvll of Crete, the 
Darnanelles and the Black Sea were 
closed and Turkey was neutralised and 
indeed soon Jockeyed by Germany Into a 
pact of non-agression. The atttick on 
Kussla could now bo launched without 
fear of direct allied intervention. Oer. 
reinforcements arrived in Finland ; units 
were sent N. from Greece, and on .Tune 22, 
the Gers. begraii their odcnsive alougr the 
whole Hussian frontier. Once ofrain 
Mr. Churchill, the Brit. I*rlmo Minister, 
was proved a true prophet. For months 
he had publicly forecast this attack on 
Soviet lliissia and had warned Stalin. 
In a most statesmanlike message to the 
world Mr. Churchill, while bating nothing 
of his hoslllity to cominunism, pledged 
Brit, aid to Russia — ns Indeed to all govs, 
prepared to destroy ‘ Hitlerism.* 

German Inrasion of Russia — Anglo- 
Russian Alliance. — The Gers. launched 
three mnior attacks : in Lithuania so as 
to menace Leningrad ; In Poland from 
Brest -LI to vsk against Grodno and Vilna, 
BO as to menace Moscow ; and in Bess- 
arabia, by combined Germano- Rumanian 
forces, across the Pruth, aimed against 
the Ukraine. iSoon afterwards, further 
attacks developed in White Russia, 
particularly around Minsk, In Finland and 
around Murmansk (for this great cam- 
paign, see Eastern Front or Russo- 
Grrman Campaigns in Second World 
War). Russia at once accepted the Brit, 
offer of assistance, and a Brit, mission 
went to Moscow. The Baltic states were 
soon largely overrun, and in iO. Poland the 
Gers. auvancod a considerable distance. 
But from the beginning they met with 
unexpectedly strong resistance from the 
Red Arm y, and gradually It seemed evident 
that tlio Russians would hold their own, 
especially as they were soon launching 
heavy counter-attacks and offering a 
united defence even to the point of literal 
obedience to Stalin’s ‘order to devastate 
the country in the wake of their with- 
drawal. On July 12 the Brit, and Soviet 
ffovs. signed a formal agreement under- 
taking to render each other all assistance 
^ the war ‘ against Hitlerite Germany,* 
wid to negotiate no armistice or treaty 
of peace except by mutual consent. The 
preoedenta of this and the pr-eviou-s war, 
when similar declarations were regularly 
exchanged between allies, made the agree- 
ment tantamount to an alliance, and it 
was so described by Mr. Churchill. It 
embodied the undertakings which had 
already been given by the Brit. Gov. to 
support Russia to the utmost in the con- 
duct of the war : but it also went further : 
lor it implied the necessity of agreement 
on the terms on which arms should be 
laid down and therefore of a common 
elaboration of peaoe alms. Since the 
experience of the previous twenty years 
tiad plainly demonstrated that a stable 
aetttemeat of ttlw affairs of Eastern and 
fiouth-Eastem E. could not be achieved 
without Russian participation, this con- 
elufdon was warmly welcomed by public 
opinion In Great Britain, 

Hu9ao-Poli$h AtfrumaU iJulv 1941)-* 
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Allied guarantee to Turkey. — The over- 
running of E. Poland by the Gers. neces- 
sarily brought Into sharp relief the 
politJoal relations between the Poles and 
the Soviet Gov. The natural solution 
was for the Soviet to forgo her ‘ conquest ’ 
and pledge her word to the cause of Polish 
Independence. Hence on July 30 the 
Soviet Gov. and Gen. Slkorskl, l*olIsh 
Prime Minister, concluded an agreement 
by which the Sovlot-Uorman Treaty of 
1939 regarding territorial changes was 
declared void. The two govs, agreed to 
render each other mutual aid of all kinds 
in the war against Hitlerite Germany, 
and it was arranged to raise a Polish army 
of some 300,000 troops on Russian soil. 
Thus the common factors of hostility to 
Hitlerism and alliance with Great Britain 
apparently overrode the differonc<is of a 
century and a half, and even If both govs, 
had to make some political sacrifice, both 
realised that the need of unity among the 
states defending civilisation rose superior 
to the Individual need of any one of them. 
The delimitation of the now frontiers was, 
however, left over until the end of the 
war. Shortly after this agrooment, the 
Brit, and Soviet Govs, made a Joint 
declaration In Ankara guaranteeing help 
to Turkey if she were attacked by a 
European power and renewing pledges to 
respect the territorial integrity of Turke> 
and the Moutreiix t.Vnivention of 193f> 
regarding the Straits. This Joint dls- 
cMmer of aggressive Intentions or claims 
upon the Straits wetit far to dispel much 
of the suspicion which had clouded 
Russo-Turkish relations in the years 
recently passed. Those I'clations had 
been increasingly friendly since the Soviet 
Gov. had supported Turkey in the struggle 
for political and economio indopondouce 
which ended in the^jcaty of Lausanne, 
1923 {q.v.). They d^erloratod after the 
signing of the Itusso- German Pact of 1939 
because the Turkish Gov. suspected that 
by way of set-off to that pact the Brit. 
Gov. might make pacts with other natlous 
at the expense of Turkey, or that they 
were prepared to conclurle a secret agree- 
ment with the Soviet giving that gov. 
complete control of the Straits. 

The Atlantic Cheirtcr. — Germany’s diplo- 
matic situation bad deteriorated since the 
heyday of lior military 8u(jccs.ses In Greece 
and Crete. Held up In her giant thrusts 
at Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev, Germany 
was more than ever anxious to create a 
diversion which should prevent Britain 
from fully concerting her strategy with 
Russia. The prospect of a long campaign 
in the east of E. meant tinie for the Allies 
to make Joint military pliins. as well aa 
to apportion between thom the munitions, 
planes and guns the U.B. Gov. was so 
willing to give. It also «pelt Increased 
pressure by Oemany on f Vichy France, 
Bpain, and Jaj^, It meant extending 
the war while there was yft time to make 
a good case on paper fer the nltimate 
triumph of the new diotalorial spirit and 
the * New Order,* if only those who hoped 
to proht by it would oomd quickly to the 
aid of the chief protagonist. Germany 
therefore now endeavoured to divide her 
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opponents, so that they nii^ht be con> 
qnered In detail, by occupy infir the i3rit. 
in the Middle East with or without the 
compliance o! Turkey, She undertook 
80 to manipulate or coerce the Vichy Gov. 
as to restore the situation of the Axis hi 
the Mediterranean and afford it a new 
sphere of mischief in W. Africa. In this 
way Germany hoped io he in a position 
to promise Spniu a firreator measure of 
security in return for help at least in 
Africa, if not hi E. Meanwhile, by virtue 
of the menace she hoped to offer to Iran 
and Iraq, and later to India, Germany 
counted on reassuring the doubts of 
Japan, which country had now, in spite 
of warnlnfiTS from the IJ.iS. and Great 
Britain, landed a toniQ in Fr. Indo-Obina 
(< 7 .r.). Above all. Hitler needed Japan 
to enf?a,g:o not only Britain In the Far ifi., 
but also the AmcrlcanB, lest the latter 
should successfully carry out her projects 
for armlnfi: Britain and Bussia with an ever 
accumulating weight of material. To- 
wards the middle of Aug. 1941 it was 
generally believed that Germany Intended 
to put forward ‘ peace * proposals, 
designed to perpetuate Hitler’s ‘ New 
Order * and, above all, to accentuate the 
split In America between the pro-Ally 
public and the Isolationists. But this 
move wjis foiesMlie v* »:y an historic meet- 
ing at sea on Mr. Roosevelt’s invitation 
between the President and Mr. C/hnrchill, 
the outcome of which was a joint state- 
ment of principles on the national policies 
of their respective countries on which they 
based their hopes for a better future for 
the world — a remarkable uianifesto aud 
entirely without precedent or parallel, 
for it was In effect a pact between a 
belligerent and a non-belligerent. (Se4> 
Atl.\ntio Charter.) The two statesmen 
were accompanied by ofliccrs of their 
military, naval, and air services, and the 
whole problem of munitions supply as 
provided by the Lease-Lend Act for the 
armed forces of the li.S.A. and for thos(5 
countries actively enijaged In resisting 
aggression was examined anew'. Lord 
Bcaverbrook, Brit, minister of supply, 
also took part in the conferences and later 
went to Waslujigiou to discuss also the 
supply problems, of Russia. 

Surrender oj Greek Army— Hattie. '>/ 
Creie — Mosco^r threatened — Hritain de- 
ikartss war on German satellites — America 
emt^ the war . — The year 1 1)4 1 will stand 
out ill the hist, of K. os the time of build- 
ing up a greater alliance for the defence wf 
civili^tlon. The Brit, blockade of Cjoi- 
E., reinforced by the aiming of Anier. 
meiHihant ships, the amendment of the 
Neutrality Act (fj.r.), and the landing <if 
Atner. naval forces in Iceland, was now 
the key to the whole strate^io situation ; 
for the Oor. blockade of Britain, if danger- 
ous, was never more than a diversion. 
The weakest link in the Brit, chain of 
enidrciement w'as the Mediterranean whore 
the Btnmlo for control greatly fluctuated. 
When Gen. Wavoll shattered Graziani's 
army in Libya (Jan.-Feb. 1941) the 
balance swimg In Britain’s favour Just 
as it had ill the previous year after the 
devastatiog attack on the It. fleet In 


Taranto. But the advantage was now 
lost when troops from WaveU’s army had 
to be withdrawn to meet the Ger. Invasion 
of Greece. The main force of the It. navy 
now ventured out to sea (March) In the 
hope of cutting Brit, commnnicatloiis 
between Alexandria and Crete or Haiorvika ; 
but It was detected and routed by Adin. 
Sir Andrew Cunningham at the battle of 
Cape Matapan (</.«.). The surrender of 
Piinco l*aui of Yugoslavia, however, led 
to the defeat of the Yugoslav people who 
had risen gallantly in repudiation of 
Prince Paul’s policy, and the Ger. army 
penetrated the Mouastlr gap and seized 
Salonika (April 9). Brit, and Imperial 
forces came Into action at the side of the 
Gks. but the odds wei-e too great and the 
Gk- forcCvS in Epirus and Macedonia sur- 
rendered (April 23). The last of the 
Imperial forces, evacuated on May 2, 
prepared to resist in Crete, but within a 
few days of the first Ger. onslaught the 
Brit, troops were driven out of the is. 
Thus by midsummer the area under Ger. 
control had been expanded S.E. to include 
the whole of the Balkans with the ^^gean 
Bea. These advances had been watched 
with foreliodlng by the Soviet Union and 
the renewal of the Ilusso-Gorman Pact of 
1939 did nothing to allay Stalin’s eus- 
plcJons. Stalin realised that Hitler had 
come to the conclusion that ho could 
never proceed with the long-projected 
inviision of Britain without first getting 
control of Husjsia’s great resources nor 
while the va.st military forces of the 
bo^ict remained undefeated on Germany’s 
E. rtuiik. These forces had been aug- 
mented all along the frontier as suspicions 
of lliUcr’s intentions hardened Into 
(XTtainty , and very soon the alleged menace 
of these defensive preparations w’ere made 
the pretext for lanncbing the Ger. In- 
vasion. This was so successful that by 
autumn the advancing Ger. armies had 
enveloped iAUiingrad and threatened to 
suiTOund Moscow , w hile the rich industrial 
and agric. region of the I'kraine passed 
almost entirely into their hands. 

'Phe outbreak of war on the K. front 
I hanged the whole asp»*i*t of Kuropeuii and 
world affairs. On the Axis sid** troops 
from the subject countries of Himgary, 
Rumania, and c^en Italy were soon 
throw’D into the struggle, ^''inland, re- 
senting ite defeat in 1939 -Kh w'as soon' 
induced to eo-opende in tlie invasion of 
Russia. Later, in ^('-spoTl^n^ to Kussian 
reqncf'ts, Britain de n ial od war on thesa 
Ger. satellite eoimtnes But for geo- 
graphical i-easoiis the help which Britain 
might render Rus>ia c«)uld only be In tho 
form of niiinillons of war and even then 
delivery involved Inizardous convoy 
opomtions In the Arctic. The Joint 
determination, by incana of munitions 
deliveries, to lmttr<‘S3 Russian resistance 
drtw Groat Britain and the U,S.A. closer 
together. The next step was to formulate 
: concrete plans for assistance to Russia, 

! An Amer. renresentatlve, Mr. Hany 
Hopkins, was b«nt to E., and be and Lord 
Bcaverbrook wtmt to Moscow where 
Marshal Stalin pi'esented a formidable list 
of his requirements In machinery, weapons 
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and munitions. All these demands the 
Brit, and Amer. representatives, despite 
the strain on their countries* resources, 
sruaranteed to supply. The entry of 
Russia into the war brought new hope to 
the defeated nations. The spirit of revolt 
in France expressed itself in sporadic acts 
of violence, followed by ferocious reprisals 
by the occupying Gera. Meanwhile the 
tide had turned in Russia. The Russian 
winter fell with devastating effect on the 
ill'proteoted rank and file of the invading 
armies. The misery of the Gor. soldiers 
in the intense cold could not be concealed 
from the Oer. people, and the situation 
became so aggravated that Hitler tried 
to restore coniidoiice by assuming personal 
command of the Ger. armies. Greater 
help than the much -derided * Intuitive * 
guidance of the Flihrer was, however, 
forthcoming for the Axis from the Far E. 
when the treacherous Jap. attack on 
Pearl Harbour brought America Into the 
war overnight. Though the year ended 
with heavy territorial losses for the Allies 
in the Far E. theatre of war, in Europe 
and N. Africa, on the other hand, the 
legend of Nazi invincibility had been 
8hattor€‘d for over. The new alliance, 
disposing ultimately of resources far 
transcending those of the Axis, had been 
tlrmly estab., though a long period of 
effort, more Intonso than any yet under- 
taken, had to be faced before the decisive 
strength of the grand alliance could bo 
made effective. 

German apnng Campaign of 1942 — 
Russian Counter 'tfirusi against Kharkov — 
Defence of tstalxngrad. — The Russian 
counter-offen«5lve, which had relieved the 
gloom of Dec. 1941, W’as brought to an 
end by the Jan. frosts, and left the Gers. 
to resume prepaj-atlons for the spring 
campaign. Heavy disasters befell the 
Allies in the Far E. and further threats 
there were fast developing. These would 
be multiplied when spring came to E. 
With a huge army ponued in BriUUn, and 
now augmented by thousands of Amer. 
troops, there was growing popular 
clamour for some more obvious expression 
of Brit, power In the main theatre of war. 
This took the form of a demand for the 
invasion of N. Europe, an agitation 
founded on a chivalrous eagerness to share 
the heavy burden borne bv Russia, Yet 
the real key to the situiitlon w^as the 
control of Africa cmd the Mediterranean, 
in which sea the garrison of Malta alone 
kept the Brit, flag flying in what had 
be^me almost an Axis-controLJod mare 
dausum. 

By the time the snows had melted on 
the Russian front tlie Gor. armies wore 
massed for a groat onslaught. By a bold 
couiiterstroke, however, the Russians 
forestalled the attack and themselves 
delivered a powerful thrust against Khar- 
kov (May 1942). This counter-attack 
did not win Khaikov, but by disorganising 
tlie Oer. plan iiampered their summer 
oampaign.and therefore had a far-reaching 
Influence on the ultimate issuo of the war. 
Meanwhile M. Molotov (y.v.), Russian 
foreign commlasar. visited London Cor 
oonfereuces on allied ' strategy, and an 


alliance was then concluded between 
Great Britain and Russia to last for 
twenty voars and to associate the two 
nations in the post-war settlement of E. 
When the expected Gor. offensive came, 
it proved not to bo, as in 1941, a general 
advance on the whole front, but to be 
concentrated on the S. sectors, beginning 
with the Crimea. Fierce protracted 
battles wore fought but the great fortress 
of Sevastopol held out with heroic 
tenacity, and only capitulated on July 1, 
having gained time or incalcuJablo vaJuo. 
Nonetheless the Ger. offensive w^as surging 
ahead with alarming momentum towards 
the Don, on the upper reaches of which 
rlv. the Gers. wore contained by a deter- 
mined Russian defence, pivoting upon a 
solid bridgehead at Voronezh ; but below 
that tn. it proved impossible to stem the 
ferocity of the attack. The Gers. having 
reached the lower riv. at a point above 
Rostov, that city surrendered on Aug. 28. 
The Russians therefore decided to with- 
draw from the whole huge area comprised 
within the loop of the Don, and continue 
the defence from outside it. This retreat 
involved the abandonment of one of the 
richest industrial regions of Russia, but 
It enabled a more tenable line of defence 
to be formed. The Gers. having captured 
Rostov, hastened to exploit their success 
in two directions : one great army 
w'heeled right to Invade the Caucasian 
passes through which they hoped to 
march before winter and so reach the 
Caspian Sea and the olltlclds of Baku : 
another army advanced straight forward 
to cut the chief remaining life-line of the 
Soviet, tlie Volga. But at thts critical 
juncture the Rus-Jian resistance buttressed 
itself upon the steel city of Stalingrad, at 
the point of the Volga nearest to the 
Don : and by the h^lc endurance of the 
garrison and people of that fortress, con- 
tinued over several weeks, gradually 
fought the Invaders to a standstill. 

This remarkable defence entailed the 
defeat of the Gers. main strate^col in- 
tentions for the year and the autumn of 
1 942 may bo regarded as the dividing line 
In the calendar of the war. Both sides 
knew that the initiative of the Axis in 
grand strategy was spent at last and that 
with their increasing resourcos the United 
Nations would soon be in a position to 
attack. 'I'ho Ger. leaders Indeed tacitly 
acknowledged this governing fact in their 
public utterances, and their purpose now 
was to convert E. into an impregnable 
Gor. fortress, capable of resisting an 
Indeflnlto siogo until war-wtiarlness or 
internal dissension shoultl cause the allies 
to give up their eflorta to reduce ic. I'd 
this end the Oors. ruthlosf^y exploited the 
occupied lands, as sources of simply of 
mau-powor, food, and munitions. Ruman- 
ians, Hungarians and others were sent In 
thousands to the Russian front : and by a 
campaign of cold-blooded murder and 
cruelty unmatched in recorded annals, an 
attempt was made to wipe out the whole 
Jewish race. It was at ttiis time (Got. 23) 
that Gen. Alexander (o.e,) launched the 
Eighth Army (o>r.) to the attack on the 
Avia positions at £1 Alameln. The entire 
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BuccoBs of these operations was of Kood 
auf^ury for the Allies, for in the result the 
Ger. and It. armies were driven out of 
N. Africa or captured and the way opened 
for the invasion of Italy in the following 
year. This was achieved partly through 
the victory of El Alamein and partly by 
the surprise landing of an army of Brit, 
and Arner. troops at key points of Algiers 
and Morocco. With but a token resist- 
ance the Fr. garrisons surrendered and the 
two colonies tlirew in their lot with the 


situation reflected the closer inter-allied 
planning though, at the opening of 1943, 
It could not be said that completely 
unifled counsels had prevailed. Russia 
was pursuing her triuinphaut campaign 
according to a plan separately evolved, 
whereas the Anglo-Amer. war effort had 
been co-ordinated from the start. Hence 
in Jan. 1943 President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill, with their military advisers, 
met at Casablanca to plan the conduct of 
the war by a more closely integrated 
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Allies or United Nations as they were now 
styled. The i-csponse of the Axis to these 
events was to man the battlemeuts of the 
threatened fortress of K. The Ger. army 
marched into the unoeciiplcd zone of 
France, the Fr. navy scuttling their ships 
rather than surrender them to the enemy; 
and the Its. were permitted to occupy 
parts of S.E. Fro nee. 'J’he spirit of 
victory seemed to influonco the Russian 
front too; for on November 20 a severe 
check was administered to the Wohnuat lit 
in the Caucasus : while two days later an 
impressive counter-offensive began in 
front of the bloody but unbowed city of 
Stalingrad, and so pow'erful were the 
Russian blows that ere long a Oer. army 
of 300,000 men was completely encinded. 

CoAobUmca Conferenre — German Sixth 
Army annihUnted by the Red Army — 
Kharkov reiaken by the Ru4isian8 . — ^'fho 
Increasing alUed control of the general 


effort. Stalin was invited but was unable 
to leave Russia. Itiir-isian n eds wore dis- 
cu.ssed at the confertMic'c, whoso primary 
object wms to ‘ draw as much of the weight 
as possible off the Russian armies.* For 
the time being prcccdeuce was gdven to 
the destruction of the Axis system in 
Africa and Europe. The Russian armies 
could bo relied upon to engage the main 
strength of the enemy throughout the 
ear, while the Anglo-American armies 
altered the outer defences of the so- 
called ‘ fortress of Europe.* At the same 
lime every effort was to be made to over- 
come the submarine menace and. by air 
power, to destroy Ger. war industry. 
Meanwhile the Anglo-Amer. expeditionary 
forces were to clear the S. sooro of the 
Mediterranean and effect landings on tiie 
N. The immediate objective for 1943 
was to eliminate Italy from the war. This 
programme was duly executed, and indeed 
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allied sucoesaeH came more quickly than 
was foreseen at Casablanca, the chief 
factor being the I'einarkable Russian 
victories. On the first day of the year 
the Russians captured Veliki iiiikl, broke 
the Ger. lines of investnient before Lenin- 
grad, and brought about the surrender 
of the remnants of the Oer. Sixth Army, 
which cut off before Stalingrad, sus- 
tained a defeat on a scale unprcco- 
deuted in modern hist. The Ger. army In 
the C;^ucasus, no less baliled in its strategy, 
had succeeded in keeping its line of retreat 
open. But throughout Jan. it was falliuK 
back towards the lower Don. The re- 
capture of Rostov on Feb. 14 marked the 
liberation of the main Caucasian tu-ca, and 
throughout Jan. -Feb. many (Jties in the 
Douetz ihisiu and the I’kraine w’ere 
sucoeselvely delivered. Kharkov was re- 
taken (Feb. 16) but here the Uiussians had 
outrun their coinmunicatlons and the 
Gers. struck back ami recaptured the 
city (March 15). 

AUied Jnoa&ion of Sicily — French Fleet 
joins the AUies-^'oUapse of Italian 
resistance — Oerrnan retreat from Donetz 
Basin. — By May 13 the Axis bad lost Its 
last foothold in N. Africa with the sur- 
render of their forc'-es la Tunis and the 
Allies at once prepared to cross the 
Mediterranean and comi)lote the over- 
throw of Italy. The summer <ampaigii 
of 1943 was marked by two .significant 
political preludes : on May 2*2 the Soviet 
announced the dissolution of the Comin- 
tern, the revolutiouary organ which had 
for many years proved an obstacle to 
harmonious relations between Russia and 
the W. ; and ou July 3 the rival leaders of 
pro-Ally France, Gens, de Gaulle and 
Giraud, reached agreement, and a Com- 
mittee of Natioual Liberation w'as formed 
to direct the Fr. share in the campaigns of 
reconquest. On May 31 the Fr. Fleet at 
Alexandria, which had been neutralised 
siac;e 1940, joined the Allied navies. 

The fact that in tho Far E. the Jap. 
woi^ everywhere held meant that the 
largest possible forces could committed 
in E- for the reduction of Axis forces and 
resonrees. In the Mediterranean the 
Allies, after feints which achieved no 
small measure of .strategic 8urpri.se. 
launched tlieir invasion on the S. corner 
of Sicily by an amphibious operation on 
an unpr*ccedentod scale. While the 
Amers. cleared the W. part of the is., 
encountering no serious rcf-iFtanco, the 
Brit. Eighth Army advanced irresLstlbly 
on .Syracuse and CaUmla against a dour 
defence which was mainly in the hands of 
a strong Ger. garrison — bjr llie spirit of 
the Its., after their experiences in N. and 
N.E, Africa, was broken. Meanwhile the 
evident coUapso of It. resistance hod 
causeil revolt on the It. mainland and 
dismay in the Palazzo Venezia. In this 
conjuncture Mussolini importuned iiitior j 
at Verona (July 24) for succour, but by 
this time Ute Gerdarmy in Russia w’as loo | 
hard-pressed for such to be practicable. 
The following day the Fascist Grand 
Council met and deposed Mussolini, and 
a;i emergency gov. under Badoglio dis- 
the Fascist Party and sent over- 


tures of pence to the Brit, Gov. While 
the It. emissaries, who had been referred 
to the joint authorities of the United 
Nations, were passing backwards and 
forwards between Rome and Lisbon, the 
invasion of the It. mainland had begun, 
and on the day (Sept. 3) that the Brit. 
Eighth Army entered Calabria, Hadoglio’s 
envoys had secretly given In their ‘ im- 
conditlonnl surrender ’ — os required by the 
Casablanca declaration. This heavy blow 
to the Gers.. who thenceforth hod to 
garrison with their own resources, not only 
the It. mainland but the great Balkan 
region.s hitherto garrisoned by It. troops, 
came in the midst of a disastrous cam- 
paign on the E. Front. In previous years 
the summer fighting had always favoured 
the Ger. arms ; this time the tables were 
turned when the Gers., striking against 
the great Russian salient at Kursk, were 
held and then hurled back with great 
losses by a powerful Russian oounter- 
offenslve. Throughout Aug. and Sept, 
numerous Russian cities were delivered, 
including Orel, Kharkov, Briansk, Smo- 
lensk, Taman, and Taganrog. The early 
antuiun found the Gors. in headloi^ 
retri'ut out of the Donetz basin and with 
dllficulty taking up prepared positions on 
the lower Dnieper. By the end of the 
year, however, the Ger. grip on the rlv. 
itself was almost everywhere broken, 
though they still clung to a large area in 
the S. bend of the riv. On Nov. 6 the 
Russians retook the historic city of R!lev 
and speedily developed a vast salient, in 
the process cutting the most important 
lines of lateral communication left to the 
Gers. on Russian soil. When the frosts 
descended on the N. half of the front the 
Russians opened their winter campaign 
with a deep penetration near Nevel. By 
ChrLstmas the Ger. punter-offensive, for 
which they hatl con^ntrated the greater 

E art of their armoured strength, was ex- 
austed, and the Russian forces under 
Gen Vatutin (q.v,) struck back from the 
S. of the salient in a powerful counter- 
thrust. 

The surrender of Italy was made public 
on Sept. 8 simultaneously with fresh 
Allied landings near Salerno. This opera- 
tion met with somewhat chequered for- 
tune, but by Oct. 1 Naples had fallen, 
though the road to Rome remained 
barred till tlie summer of the followliig 
year. In Oirslca and Sardinia nativo co- 
operation was instrumental in driving out 
the Gers. but an allied expedition to take 
the Dodecanese is., frustrated in expecta- 
tion of help from the It, garrison, was 
overwhelmed by a swift Ger. oo tin tors troke. 
In the Balkans, however, the It. surrender 
gave greater scope to the partisan forcea 
of the enslaved countries, vinugh in both 
Yugoslavia and Greece thelg exploits were 
to some extent discounted ^y dlssensfona 
amongst tboinselve.s or wifh their exiled 


govs. 4 

United Nations Relief eM Rehoibilita* 
tion Administrationr-^AIosmne. Conference 
of Foreign Afmisfera.— With so many 
signs of ultimate victory, and its oon- 
comitant anxieties and responsibilities, 
there was a growing concentration of 
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thought upon tho problenusi of future 
reconstruction. For shorter term prob- 
lems of liberated £. there was set up tho 
United Nations Relief and Hobabilitetion 
Administration (U.N.K.K.A.) ; and a 
corps of administrators AtTairs) 

was formed, under military responsibility, 
to provide for the military crov. of enemy 
ter. and Initial civil gov. of liberated ter. 
A conferonoo of the foreign secrotnnes of 
America, lirltain, Russia, and Franco met 
In Moscow (Oct, 19) and dealt with ques- 
tions concerning the treatment of Hitlerite 
Germany and her satelliteB, economic co- 
operation and assurance of general peace. 
It was also decided to set up in London 
a European advisory council for ‘ the 
examination of European questions as the 
war developed.* As to permanent 
machinery to replace the League of 
Nations Covenant, the four iv>wers 
recognised ‘ the necessity of establishing 
at the earliest practicable dote a general 
international organisation, based on the 
principle of tho sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving States, largo or small, for 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security* (see further under Uku'ki) 
Nations, Charter ok the). Two other 
declarations dealt directly with (iermany : 
one announced plans for the trial of 
Ger. war crijnriu»jl«, while the other 
favoured the rc-establiahrncnt of an 
independent Austria {sec Crimes, War ; 
Nurembkho Trial), Other conferences 
followed including a meeting at Teheran 
between liooscvelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
who Issued a manifesto declaring tliat tho 
Ger. forces would be destroyed by opera- 
tions of agreed scope and timing from K., 
W., and S., and accepting responsibility 
for a peace that would * banish the scourge 
and terror of war for many generations.’ 
On his return to Moscow btalln woh 
idsited by President Beucs, who signed a 
treaty of alliance lictweon Russia and 
Czechoslovakia similar In general terms 
to the Anglo- Russian treaty. 

Hed Army clears the Crimea — Home 
taken by the Allies. — Tho year 1944 found 
the Allies at lost deployed in their full 
military might. The usurper power, 
which at tho beglnoing of the year still 
held most of E., was reduced to the 
defence of Its own frontiers. The assump- 
tion In Jan. by Gen. Eisenhower {y.v.) of 
the supreme command of tho allied forces 
concentrated for the invasion of western E. 
heralded the outstanding military onter- 
prise of the year. Rut meanw'hlle the 
main offeaslve power remained witli the 
Hed Army, while to tho Eighth and Fifth 
Allied Armies iu Italy was assignetl the 
duty of obecklng the powerful Gor. force 
of Kesselrlng (q.v.) 9. of Home. The Red 
Amy. having in the last days of 194J 
fltopped the Ger. thrust against the Kiev 
salient, now burst out from its 9. flank 
towards the Bug and at the same time 
oondnoted a sUll larger campaign In the 
N.. where Leningrad was completely 
flheratod and Finland isolated. In 
March the Russian armies in the Ukraine 
swept over the riv. barriers in the 9. 
half of the front and crossed into Kuinania, 
threatening the Danube basin. On the 


loft flank of this advance Odessa was 
liberated (April JO), the Crimea was 
cleared In May, and Sevastopol recovered. 
In tho N. a new ofl'onslve against Finland 
pierced the Mannorheim l-#ino (June), by 
whlcJi time the fo<;us of strategic Interest 
had shifted to i'rance. Meanwhile the 
deadlock In Italy was resolved by sea- 
power which covered a new landing at the 
Anzio-Nt^ttuno beaches. Like the Ralerno 
landing this new venture made but slow 
and precarious progre,ss ; but by dour 
resistance against repeated attacks the 
invading troops held linn on tho benches 
while the forces on the main front broke 
through the Gustav Line and elfected a 
Junction with them. Thus the Ger. 
flank was turned and the road opened to 
Rome, which fell on June 4. 

Allied Invasion of Normandy — Political 
reactions in Germany. — After being at 
leiist once deferred owing to adverse 
weather, the immense and hazardous 
amphibious operation of landing on the 
coast of Norinandv was begun on the 
morning of June 6, the culmination of 
months of intensive but hidden activity 
In Hritain and America and on the 
Atlantic seaways, directed to the mar- 
shalling and equipment of the greatest 
army of invasion ever launched oversea 
against a hostile shore. The bub of the 
great battle of Normandy was a tactically 
defensive position covering (Jaen, which 
was tfiken on July 9, and thereafter for 
scv. weeks the most dangerous hostile 
striking forcte w^as pinned down to an 
almost static battle. Rut after (Cher- 
bourg foil (June 20) and tho Amor, armies 
turned S. again to break through the Gor. 
hues at «t. Lft and sweep out into Brittany, 
there followed a rapid and dramatic 
transformation of the whole aspect of the 
campaign. Brittany wjis rapidly over- 
ruii and its Ger. garrison took refuge 
behind the fortifications of Brest, Lorlent, 
Nazaire, and St. MoJ«). While the 
Brit, and Canadians held the enemy 
before Caen, tho Amers. turiuMj eastward 
again and advanced through Anjou and 
Maine and so threatened to take the 
enemy’s groat panzer army In the flank. 
The Ger. commander, Rommel {q,v.) now 
tried to evade the trap by a bold counter- 
offensive aimed at tfje fiiiige of the Amer. 
wheel at Avranchc'^ His failure le^ to 
the headlong retreat of tho entire Ger. 
anuv, and a Hul>Ntantial part of It w€w 
destroyed at the Falaise gap {see West- 
ern Fhont in .Sfconi) World War), the 
remainder retreat uig to the Seine and 
across the rlv. after destroying most of 
the bridges. Jn the vain effort to sustain 
the dehmee of Normandy 9. Fiunoe was 
denuded of first -line Ger. troops and a 
landing, bcksed on Italy, was easily effected 
by a new Allied army which quickly 
captured Toulon and MarseiUos and 
advanced up the Rhone valley. Its pro- 
gress was effectively aHslsted by men of 
the Ft. maquU (or partisans) and many 
great cities, including Bordeaux, were 
liberated by their own countrymen; while 
a well -prepared insurrection bad almost 
completed the expulsion of the enemy 
from Parte when the Fr. and Amers. 
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entered the city on Aug. 26. A pro- 
Tlsionai gov. was at once set up under 
Gen. de Gaulle. On the lett of the line 
the continued pursuit of the retreating 
Gcrs, soon brought the Brit, and Canadians 
Into Brussels, and most of Belgium and part 
of Holland were freed by the early autumn. 

The political reactions of these heavy 
defeats in Germany were profound. An 
important section of the military ciiste 
apparently attempted to overthrow the 
leaders whose policy and strategy had 
led to these disasters, while an abortive 
attempt on Hitler’s life on July 20 was 
followed by a ruthless purge in the course 
of which ma/iy odlccrs of the highest 
rank were hanged. The morale of the 
Ger. people at this critical time seems to 
have been sustained mainly by the vain 
hope of destroying their foe in England 
by the aid of ‘ secret weapons * such as 
flying bombs {q.v.) and rockets (q.v.) which 
caused considerable destruction of civil 
life and property in S.E. England and 
Belgium, but had only the most negligible 
efiFcct on the war effort. 

Red Army's Summer OJfensice o/ 1044 — 
Russiatis Conquer Rumania — German re- 
treat up the Danube — Red Army incests 
Budapest. — At the end of Juno the Ked 
Army opened their summer offensive. In 
the centre of the front they quickly over- 
ran all E. Poland and approached the 
Vistula, at which moment the under- 
ground forces in VVai'saw, vainly antici- 
pating the relief of the city by the Uussians, 
rose prematurely against tlio Gers. The 
Gets., however, by a formidable concen- 
tration of armoured reserves, threw back 
the relieving forces and then turned on 
the Polish patriots in Warsaw, subjecting 
them to merciless reprisals. The incident 
embittered the already strained relations 
between Russia and l^oland, arising out 
of the Russian claim to retain the provs. 
seized from Poland in 1939. Further N. 
the Russian armies forced their way 
through Lithuania Co the mouth of the 
Niemen, and Riga fell to them on Oct. 13. 
Their attempt at this time to cross the 
frontier of East Prussia, however, mot 
with such determined resistance that it 
was not restmied until tho next year. 
Meanwhile a series of minor operations 
had begun tho process of eliminating the 
satellites of Germany in eastern E. Fin- 
land gave up the unequal struggle and 
^med an armistice at the end of Sept, 
whereby she agreed to co-operate with 
the Allies in driving the GerS. out of her 
ter. 

On the S. half of the E. front tho Russian 
advance was now resumed, both over the 
Carpathian passes and up tho Danube 
valley. Constantza, Plocstl and Bucharest 
fell on successive days at the end of Aug. 
and Rumania then sued for peace and 
re-eutered tho war on tho sido of the 
Allies. Bulgaria, thus isolated, also sub- 
mitted to t|)e Allies* torms. These 
defections not only forced the Gore, to a 
hasty retreat up the Danube, but im- 
perlUed their armies of occupation in 
Yugoslavia and Greece, which now began 
a hazardous withdrawal, continually 
harassed by Marshal Tito*s partisans who 


had now grown Into a formidable army. 
Mainly by the efforts of tho Gk. guerilla 
bands, Greece was completely liberated 
by the autumn. The position in tho 
Balkou peninsula being now adjusted, tho 
Red Army pushed on into central E., 
converging upon Hungry by way of the 
Danube and over tho Transylvanian Mts. 
The Gor. nominee Hungarian Gov. fled 
from Budapest, which was completely 
invested on Christmas Day, while toe civil 
pop. of Austria was forced by their Gor. 
masters to tho labour of preparing fortlfl- 
catJons on tho approaches to Vienna. The 
Rod Army's thrust towards the S. prove, 
of Germany thus tended to become con- 
certed with the campaign of the Allied 
armies in Italy, which during the autumn 
had conquered Tuscany and, turning the 
Apennino barrier, debouched on the basin 
of the Po. The Russian pressure to\^ards 
Austria was becoming a threat, if still a 
remote one, to tho coniraimications 
luaiotainiug tho Gor. resistance on this 
front. 

The campaign on the W. Front now 
seemed stationary relatively to the mobile 
conditions of the eumnior, but the method- 
ical massing of force opposite the Siegfried 
Line (v.r.) still involved hard flghtliig. 
Tho main battles were brought about by 
operations to extend the Allied grip on 
the classic giiteways to Germany — tho 
gaps of Belfort, the Saar, and Aachen. 
Tho last-named city, the first major city 
of Germany to fall to the Allies (Oct. 21). 
thus became the seat of the first experiment 
in tho civil administration of hostile tor. 

Post-war problems of liberated cauntnea 
of Europe — Jnterneeine strife in Greece . — 
From the time of tho landing in France 
an over sanguine sense of the imminence 
of complete victory in E., pervaded the 
public mind, winclia^aturally became ever 
more interested in post-war problems, and 
in some of tho countries suddenly liberated 
from Ger. tjTanny tho difficulties of 
transition were only too evident. In 
Belgium Brit, arms had to bo Invoked for 
a short tliuo to prevent violence between 
rival partio.s. In Greece actual civil war 
broke out and raged till the end of the 
year. Tho Brit, troops In Athens, en- 
deavouring to disarm the contestants, 
bocame inv'olvod In tho controversy and 
even tho pei-sonal Intervontion of Mr. 
Churchill, who How to Athens on Christ- 
mas Day, (lid not bring the iutcmocine 
strife to an end, though one good result 
was that tho archbishop of Athens 
assumed tho regency. 

Fatlnre of van RunstedVs Counter- 
off ensue ill the ArdenneJt — Red Army on 
the Oder — Valia Confergnee — Allied Ad- 
vance across the Rhine — fponquest of East 
Prussia — Fait of BerlirL^lh. Deo. von 
Rundstodt (o.v.). the Oev. commander-lu« 
chief, made bold attempts to restore Ger. 
fortunes by a powerful thpnist through the 
Ardennes {see Wkstern Front in Second 
WORI.D War); but at th# turn of the year 
the Allies launched a counter-attack which 
threw the Gers. back on the defensive. 
The failure of this ambitious offensive 
proved atrati^caJly disastrous to tho Ger. 
oommander, for his enterprise had neoessi- 
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tated flcc^itlng the decisive battle of the 
carapaljim W. of the Khine and made it 
certain that he would not have the strenffth 
for a protracted defence after the rJv. was 
crossed. In the K., by the middle of 
Jan. 1945, tho main Hussian line was 
H weeping irresistibly over tho frozen plain 
of Poland and up to the Oder oppoRite 
Berlin by the beginning of Feb. Here 
there was a pause ; but meanwhile other 
lUiFsia)) forces occupied Budapest 
(Feb. 13) and presRcd on into Austria. A 
thrust towards the mouth of the Odor cut 
off E. Prussia, which was now gradually 
reduced in bitter lighting. The resump- 
tion of the advance from tho middle Oder 
brought tho Ilussian armies Into the 
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suburbs of Berlin in mld-Aprll, and S. ol 
the oapltiol mobile detachments broke 
through the enfeebled resistance to the 
banks of tho Elbe. VVldlo this last grent 
surge of the Bed Anny was In ita iuitiiil 
stages, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Roosevelt and 
M. Stalin hold a conference at Yalta (</.#? ) 
In the Crimea to co-ordinate allied policy 
and administration after the subjugation 
of Germany which all might see to be 
imminent. Tho Conference had not 
ended when on Feb. 8 the Battle for the 
Rhine opened with a strong Brit, offensive 
In Holland, which towards the end of the 
month dovolopod Into a general attack 
all along the line. As soon as tho ex- 
ploitation of the bridgeheads won on the 
Rhine began it was obvious that Germany's 


doom was at hand. Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery (q,v.) BUTing northward to com- 
plete the liberation of Holland and to 
drive the confused moss of the Gor. right 
towards SchJeflw Ig-Holsteln . At the same 
time tho Atner. armies In a masterly 
operation encircled the Ruhr area and 
then penetrated far into Central Germany 
beyond that great industrial region. The 
Amer. Third Army drove on irresistibly 
under its meteoric commander, Gen. 
Patton (q.v.)f into Bavaria and to the 
Austrian frontier, while the Fr. army 
advanced to the Swiss border from the N . 
In E. Prussia the Russian avalanche en- 
gulfed In its train numerouR cities and 
strongholds. With the surrender of 
Kbnigsberg (April 9) the whole of E. 
Prussia (qa".) was overnin. Vienna was 
taken on April 13 and. on May 2, after a 
devastating bombardment, w'hich com- 
pleted the destruction previously wrought 
by Allied bombers, the surviving Nazi 
leaders in the city surrendered the blazing 
ruins of the Reich. The final disruption 
of tho Nazi and Fascist hierarchies of 
E. was precipltat4»d In Italy by I'leld- 
Marshal Alexander's forces, which, In 
three weeks, broke KosseJrlng’s formid- 
able position on tho Bologna line. 

Final Offensive in Jtnlu — ■Oermany*a 
Unconditional Surrender. — The final offen- 
sive In Italy was launched on April 9 and 
witliin a few days the Allies crossed the 
Po at a number of points and a Ger. 
collapse followed. On April 29 all the 
Ger. forces here and in Austria sur- 
rendered. Tho previous day the fugitive 
ex-dlctator, Mussolini, was caught and 
lynched by It. partisans near Milan. 
Hitler probably perished in the ruins of 
his chancellery, though tho precise cir- 
cumstances of his end cannot be estab. 
with absolute rortalnty. Himmler (q.v.) 
came fonvord os nominal dictator in N.W. 
Germany and proposed, through neutrals, 
to negotiate surrender to the W. allies, 
while continuing the fight against the 
Bod Army. This transparent manoeuvre, 
in harmony with Goobhels's (q,v.) frenzied 
propaganda to separate tho Western 
Allies from OommunlRt Bussia, was 
ignored. Docnitz (q.v.), the naval com- 
tnandcr-in-chlof, now arrogated to him- 
self pro tent, the supreme poxver and was 
allowed by the Allies to sign In that 
capacity the act of unconditional sur- 
render to the United Nations generally 
(April 29), the final .submission being made 
at Rheims on May 7 . 1 ^oenltz’s signature 

In fact meant but little, for the Gors. were 
giving themselves up by whole armies in 
the hope of escaping the Russians; and 
while tho guilty chiefs of the Nazi clique 
elected variously to take their own lives 
or to await their trial as war criminals, 
tho allied armies moved into the Reich 
Irom all sides to assume tho I'esponsibUity 
for its administration. 

Atrocities of hitherto incredible horror 
had been revealed as the Allied forct's 
overran the roneontratlon camps (^.r. 
and see AuflCHWTTZ, Bei^en, Buchen- 
WALD, eto.) of Germany and a beginning 
was made with the trial and ptinishraent 
of those immediately responsible. A 
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more solemn act of hlgrh justioe was In- 
augruratcd at Nuremborsr, prorlouely the 
hoadquarterd of National Socialism (g.r.), 
where the approben(le<i chiefs of the party 
were arraljpied before an international 
tribrmal on an indictment charslni? them 
with war crimes {q.v. and see also Nurem- 
BBRO TRTAI.). 

Iteconstruction Meas^ures — Problem of 
Displaced Persons — Politrcal reconstruc- 
tion, — The matoriul and spiritual ravage 
in E. w'aa only too conspicuous, and a 
joint responsibility for the reconstruction 
of the continent Posted primarily on 
Great Rritain, llussia, and America ; but 
the proept’ct of tlie continuous applica- 
tion of a concerted policy was prejudiced 
by the fact that the reconstniction pro- 
ceeded in two zones dominated respec- 
tively by Anglo-American and Rassion 
influence. Germany and Austria were 
partitioned for administration between 
the two groups of Powers, the frontier 
being doflned by the Eli)e and a continua- 
tion south ware! , and the Western half 
being subdivided between Brit., Amer., 
and Fr. zones. Central Control Com- 
missions In Berlin and Vienna woto 
appointed to co-ordinate thc.se sev. ad- 
minl.strations. A prol>lpiii of grave di- 
mensions confrontetl all by the swollen 
flux and reflux of millions of displaced 
persons — slaves of tiie Naz< war-machine 
seeking the homes in occupied countrtes 
whence they had been deported, or native 
Gers. for whom there was no shelter in the 
bomb -shattered tns. Against tlie back- 
ground of nation-wide destitution the 
Allies prococMled with an attempt to recon- 
stitute indigenous politic al life from the 
lowest local level upward, among a 
people whoso ideas of self-governraont 
bad clearly been eradicated by a decade 
or more of National -Socialist ‘ education.' 
The aim of some of the l*owors of ulti- 
mately restoring a unilled (ier. gov. or 
a single economic ,unit, w-as naturally 
opposed in the interest of her own security 
by France. Moanwhilo the Allies pro- 
' ceeded to dismantle so much of the Ruhr 
as had not been destroyed by bombs and 
gun-flre, and other centres of the heavy 
armament industry, and convert its 
equipment, by way of reparations, to their 
own peaceful uses. On the E. side of 
Germany, Russian iiiibienco remained 
strong in the ters. that had been occupkxl 
by Russian troops in the course of the war. 
A part of former E. Poland was annexed 
by the Soviet Union, comj;onsation being 
given by extending the Polish frontier at 
the expense of Germany, to tho Oder. 
Fop this new Poland the KusHions bad 
nominated a gov. which they set up In 
Warsaw when they captured the city 
(Jan.) and this gov., slightly recon- 
structed, was recoiralRed by Great Britain 
and America in plaoe of the exiled gov. 
which had maintained its continuous 
existence in London, Bulgaria and 
Rnmanla were settled under cioalitlon 
govs, friendly to Moscow ; in Yugoslavia 
the victorious Tito (q,u.) was acclaimed 
by an overwhelming i;najority of electors, i 
the exiled young klni^ being deposed ana 
a republic InauguraterL in Hungary a 
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general election gave tho smallholders a 
large majority over tho Communists, 
which seemed to show that no undue 
influence had been exercised by the 
Russian occupying authorities, whatever 
may have been tlie measure of Soviet 
influence in the restored repubUo of 
Czechoslovakia. Si)ared the worst rav- 
ages of war and restored under her former 
President, Dr. Bones (r/.t?.), Czecho- 
slovakia settled down under a gov. of 
advanced views to a programme of recon- 
struction which included tho nationalisa- 
tion of about one thousand largo industrial 
concerns. In Austria, os In Germany, 
the coimtry was divided into four zones 
of occupation. Dr. Renner, a social 
democrat, was elected President of tho 
roi>ublic, after having headed a gov. 
sponsored by the Russians. Elections In 
Nov. saw tho virtual eclipse of the Com- 
munists, the Catholic Agrarians making 
large gains. In VV^estem E. the transition 
from war and foreign occupation to peaco 
and freedom was less dilflcult than else- 
where. Political equilibrium was secured 
in France under the firm but temperate 
leadership of Gen. do Gaulle, though 
economic recovery was hampered by a 
gravely damaged transport system and 
lack of supplies. In Belgium a relatively 
iiigh degree of political and economic 
stability was attained notwithstanding 
many ditflculties. An issue which 
tlireatenod to split the country was the 
return of King Leopold. On his libera- 
tion by the Allies he wished to resume his 
tunction.s, but the gov. declined to assume 
tlie responsibility for his return in view of 
the hostility towards him on account of 
liis conduct during the war, and ultimately 
the regency was continued while he re- 
I mained abroad. By contrast the queen 
of the NetherlandJwnnd the king of Nor- 
I way, both of whom had resolutely sus- 
I tained the long struggle, were welcomed 
1 back by their subjects with popular 
acclaim. Denmark, where also the 
monarchy emerged with new credit, 
returned fruitfully to the works of peace. 
In Rus^^ia the losses in life and treasure 
during the war were on a scale so vast aa 
to subject the national resources, both 
material and moral, to tho heaviest strain. 
On the fields of hattlo lay no fewer than 
seven million liiissiaii dead. A new and 
characteristic five-year plan was promptly 
announced. The loss of six million de- 
stroyed houses had to be made good and 
twenty-five million displaced persons had 
to bo settled and cared for. Russia was 
to be tho chief beneficiary of tho repara- 
tions to be demanded of Oermany. Under 
the Potsdam agrecmen|> of Aug. 1945 
Russia and Poland wefb to draw their 
reparations In kind frdm the KussJan 
zone of occupation in Germany and. In 
addition, Russia was entitled to receive 
twenty -nve per cent oft the reparations 
to bo contributed by thf three W. zonee, 
the allocation of the regaining seventy- 
fire per cent being the simjcct of an agree- 
ment reached by an intei^allied conference 
in Paris. Under the Potsdam Agreement 
the Allies were bound to restore local self- 
government in Germany and to tntroduoa 
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elective representative principles Into the 
administration. The Agrreeinent In fact 
provided that the administration of affairs 
of Germany should be directed to the 
decentralization of the political structure 
and the development of local responsi- 
bility. It was not intended to prevent 
profftess towards a central jrov. with 
powers necessary to deal with matters 
which mig'ht properly be dealt with on a 
nation-wide basis ; but it was intended 
to prevent the estab. for the time boinp: 
of a stronp: central gov. dominating the 
Ger. people instead of being responsible 
to their democratic will. These explicit 
ngrceinents, signed by M. Stalin among 
others, were not honoured when the time 
came to implement them, and. in par- 
ticular, the exe^oution of the agreement that 
Germany should be treated as an economic 
unit was mot on the liussian side by a 
blank refusal (see further under Potsdam 
Aohekmknt). 

Conflicting ideologies in resetilement of 
Eurojm and discussion of Peace ire^iiics . — 
The W. Powers being in cr)Dtrol of half E. 
and llussin of the other half, the resettle- 
ment of the whole was organised on un- 
related lines. Across the lino of demarca- 
tion there was little economic intercourse 
and frotn the E. side little communication 
of intelligence. O^'vemments beyond 
the so-called Iron-tunain ’ were cither 
members of the Soviet Union or subject 
to its influence. In Greece a I3rlt. mili- 
tary force ensured a regime that w'as 
liberal in form if authoritarian in practice. 
Folh>wlng substantially free and fair 
elections by a Ilrlt. and Amer. election 
mission, a Royalist ministry was formed 
on April 18, 1946, and on Sept. 1 a 
plebiscite resulted In a decisive vote in 
favour of the return of King George, who 
arrived in Athens soon aftrwnrds. Hut 
the country was yet far from settled either 
internally or on the Albanian or Yugoslav 
frontiers. In all the Halk^n countries, 
excepting Albania and Yugoslavia, stabi- 
lisation of political regimes was marked 
by the holding of elections. Tho vear 
passed in Poland without the gov. bolding 
the free elections to which it had pledged 
itself, and relation.^ with the Brit, and 
Unlt^ States Govs, therefore continued 
to be uneasy and controversial. Mean- 
while the allied countries In the west of E. 
restored and rc<‘onstructed their political 
systems upon linos of narliameut-ary self- 
government. Of all the allied countries 
Inranoe had most difflculty in fln<ling a | 
political modus vivendi for tho post-war 
period. The Third Republic, having j 
been fatally discredited by the clrcurn- 
etanoes of Its fall , the country was occupied 
tbrougbout 1946 in the search for a new 
constitution. The draft produced by the 
firsb constituent assembly was reieoted 
on a referendum In May. A second 
oonstitneni assembly was elected and its 
revised proposals for new republican 
organs of gov. were accepted at a referen- 
dum in October. The provisional legis- 
lature elected at the beginning of 1946 
and also that which was set up under the 
final constitution showed an even division 
of strength between three parUest Socialist, 


Communist, and the Mouvement Repub- 
licaln Populalre or Liberal -Catholic 
group, and successive administrations, 
before the fonnation of the stop -gap 
Socialist cabinet under the veten-an states- 
man, Leon Hlnm (g.v.), were consti-ucted 
upon a balance of their otdnions. For 
nearly half of 1946 Italy was waiting for 
the decisions of the Allied Foreign Minis- 
ters on tho peace treaty and of her own 
people on her future form of gov. Elo<‘- 
tions — the first for twenty-five yiiars — 
were held on .lune 2. Tho Christian 
Democratic party emerged iu great 
strength and wore only slightly out- 
numbered by the Socialists and Com- 
munists combined. A referendum on 
the ‘ instltutiona’ ’ ciue«tion showed a 
ten per cent majority for the Republic. 
King Victor, who had abdicated a month 
previously, was then in Egypt* his son, 

0 king for one month, withdrew to 
Portugal and a former prosident of the 
(Tianiber was elected to the presidency of 
the republic. 

E. being thus divided, the settlement of 
terms of peace seemed to resolve Itself 
largely into a diplomatic trial of strength 
for the adju-stment of frontiers between 
the rival systems. After more than 
twenty weeks- of dibcussion, first in Paris 
and then in New York, the Council of 
Foreign Ministei*s coinpletctl ( 1 te^.-ember) 
the five treaties with Germany's former 
satellite States in E. — Italy, Hulgarla, 
Finland. Rumania, and Hungary. A few 
days later the Council decided to meet in 
Moscow on March 10, 1947, to try to 
devise a common policy in Germany 
and Austria. Throughout the year 

1 Mr. Bevin 0?.r.) and Mr. Byrnes (U.S.A.) 
made strenuous elTorte to establish four- 
power agreement on Germany, but the 
discussion within the Council of Foreign 
Ministers only served to emnhasise the 
dllTerences. M. Molotov (g.v.) could not 

I agree to bring the E. zone into a common 
plan for treating Germany a,s a whole ; 
and ho alarmed his tiolleagues on the 
Council by demanding reparations from 
Germany to the value of one billion 
dollars. Among many problems the most 
intractable, perhaps, was that of the dla- 
po.sal of Trleato, which lay in the debat- 
able area where the two rival Power 
systems met and served ohe economic 
traflio routes of both. A compromise, 
however, was reached, on the basis of the 
creation of a city-state internationally 
guaranteed and in part internationally 
administered. 

In Germany and Austria administration 
and disarmament had been based by the 
Potsdam Agreement upon tho close co- 
operation between tho four Powers — 
Britain, Russia, United States, and France. 
This agreement of Aug. 1945 remained 
thronghont 1946 the chatter of Allied 
control, and though much of It was in- 
creasingly less observed and applied no 
attempt was made to revise It. As one 
oonseqaenoe of it there arrived In the W. 
zones of Oennany during 1946 nearly 
4,009,000 Gers. expelled from Poland, 
Hungary, and Caechoslovakla. Over, 
2,000,000 were scheduled to enter the 
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Hiisslan zono. But in one great raattor sal peace on which the League had been 
co-operation was real. The state trial of founded after the First World War. '^A 
the principaJ Ger. leaders for high crimes common policy of the Great Powers, 
and inisdemeanoiira against humanity which was its condition precedent, grow 
and International law was carried to a steadily more improbable, and conse- 
conclnslon and a number of the accused quently the proceedings of the Security 
put to death by judgment of a trlbimal Council and the Assembly {sec UNm?r> 
representative of the four Powers. In Nations, Ciiauter of TfiK) wore generally 
administration, however, there was no felt to be far less significant for the 
such measure of agreement. No Ger. dominant issues than the meetings, albeit 
agency able to act in Germany as a whole inconclusive, between the representatives 
came into being. Greater unity began to of tho United States, and those of Groat 
develop between the Brit, and Amer. Britain, Russia, and France. Unhappily, 
zones, but throughout 1946 E. and W. as the year wore on, Russia became pro- 
Germany drifted further apart. The grcssively more and more flagrantly 
division of E. between opposed political ranged in opposition to tho other three, 
and social systems was responsible for This intransigence of Russia was, in fact, 
cutting Germanv in two. Its consequent the decisive feature of European Wat. 
economic bisection proved most damiiging; after the war. Tho signing of peace 
for its normal organisation of production treaties with Italy, and the lesser Euro- 
and exchange between the industrial W. pean satellitoa of Ger., did little to solve 
and agric. K. was wholly frustrated. The tho deadlock. Tho Soviet Union con- 
Russians devoted the food surplus from contrated on consolidating its relations 
the regions which they administered to with and influence over all nations — 
the feeding of the countries within the except Greece and Turkey — E. of the line 
Communist sphere of influence, at tho of div. estab. at tho time of the Ger. 
same time claiming industrial reparations surrender. Under Russian Influence all 
from the W. and charging Great Britain these countries were now ruled by singlo- 
and America with tardiness in carrying party totalitarian ri^glmes, and the leaders 
out the Potsdam Agreement for the redne- of opposition were exiled or. In some cases, 
tion of Germany’s industrial potential, judicially murdered — e.g. M. Petkov, 
In the W. zone of Germany tlie people leader of tho opposition in Bulgaria, was 
were reduced to extreme scarcity of food, sentenced to death on Sept. 16 and, do- 
shelter, and fuel and wore only saved spite urgent representations by tho W. 
from starvation by the imposition Of a allies, hanged on Sept. 21. In fact, all 
charge for their sustenance w'hich, opposition to Rinsian-insplred policy {see 
equally apportioned between tho two Russia — History) was inexorably crushed, 
administering Powers, involved the Brit. Rigid control of communications pre- 
taxpayer in an annual subvention of vented Western E. from learning very 
ifil 25,000,000 for at least three years. The much of what was happening behind the 
Brit, and Amer. Govs, made an agreement so-called * Iron curtain/ wdiile those within 
to administer their combined zones as the Soviet Union were yet more ignorant 
an economic unity, which the Fr. and of the conditions of the W. This system 
Russian zones would be free to Join at was consolidated Ijy tho estab. of a 
any time. Russia abstained, and so did * Communist Information Bureau ’ In 
Franco, whose overriding concern for Belgrade, whioli was doubtless merely the 
security gave Ger. clisariTiament and re- revival of the former ‘ Comintern * {see 
sistance to the estab. of anv central uwler Anti-comintf.rv Pact), dissolved 
inartitiitions of gov. in Germany precedence during tho w'ur, under a new name 
over all considerations of economic relief. (‘ Corninform ’). Tn Western E. a fierce 
Russian intransigence — 2' he ‘ Iron Cur- struggle for power raged between tho 
tain. — Hopes at the end of 19tG that the Communist parties, largolv following tho 
ravages of war might speedily be made direction of Russian policy, and other 
good were not fulfilled in 1947. On the political groups. The background to tho 
contrary, the disnstrous consequences of conflict was tho economic misery and 
six years of physical devastation and dis- chaos of a continent threatened with 
mptlon in westxjrn E. and in tho principal starvation and bankruptcy, 
food and timber-producjng zones of Marshall Plan — Russian Counter-moves, 

eastern E., together with the dislocation — ^It was evident that nothing oonJd avert 
of the European transport svstem, seemed these evils from befalling in the not very 
to strike the world with delayed impact, distant future, and, at tho same time. 
The effect of this was, however, a clearer offer a prospect of ultimate recovery to 
understanding of the universal damage European autarchy except the Importa- 
that had been done and a more realistic tlon of vast supplies from the Now World, 
appreciation of the magnitude and quality Accordingly Mr. George = Marsh aU (f/.r.), 
of the efforts necessary to arrest st'll the secretary of state. In $ speech at Har- 
furtber deterioration and lay tho foiinda- vard (June 5) outlined hitf plan to come to 
tions of a new world order. Meanwhile, the rescue of K. with flnltnclal help on a 
tn the political sphere, it was essential to gigantic scale. Tho conllltlon of asslst- 
conclnde the peace treaties and stabilise ance was that tho Edropoan nations 
international feiatfons. Although the should meet and submit a^comblnod State- 
League of Nations was formally dlssolvod ment of their needs aitd that the aid 
(July 31) nothing in the events of 1947 would be granted only for recovery and 
suggested that its successor, the United as part of a system of mutual aid ; but 
Nations, had any substantial prospect of when a conzerenco with this object 
realising the dreams of promoting univer* assembled in Paris, the Soviet Union per- 
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suadcd thelp satellite stetcs not to parti- 
cipate. They declared that the purpose of 
the United States was to subject E. to 
Amcr. imperialism. Tho Western peoples 
(16 nations) submitted their proposals in 
a tfeneral report frivinj? details of a foup- 

S ear progranimo of reconstruction and at 
tie end of tho year tho United States Gov. 
recommended to Consfress the provision 
of credits reaebinpr tho enormous fljruro of 
17,000 million dollars. Rut oven before 
this historic recommendation tho Amer. 
Gov. had given help to E. For the 
Trnmnn doctrine of granting aid to 
countries threatened by aggression was 
forraiilatcd when tho need to reduee Brit, 
commitments abroad loft Greece and 
Turkey exposed to acts of aggression by 
Russia and her satellites. President 
Truman’s request for 400 million dollars 
of relief and military supplies for those 
Balkan countries was granted after pro- 
tracted debate and only following 
Senator Vandenherg’s (q.r.) amendment 
pledging Amer. withdrawal if the United 
Nations should request it. Also at a 
special session of Congress a Bill was 
passed for W. aid to Franco, Itolv, and 
Austria (as well as to China). Hostility to 
eommnniara indneed Congress to pass the 
bill without much dilflculty . Y ot tlie same 
antipathy did not jU' ^clnde a much stiffor 
struggle when Congress came to consider 
the totals and credits of long-term aid to E. 

In every aspect tho political and still 
more tho economic instability of E. was 
intimately related to tho niicertaloty o^’cr 
the place that Germany was eventually to 
take ill tho Continental system. The 
foreign niinlsti^rs of the prin. Allies met In 
Moscow in the spring to disenss in broad 
outline the terms of an agreement on 
which a peace treaty might be founded ; 
but six weeks of argument only served to 
widen tho difference of outlook between 
the \V. PowiM's and Russia. Agreement 
was prevented not so much by the inherent 
dlfflculties of the German (and Austrian) 
problems themselves os by the over- 
shadowing ideologies! forees implicit in 
Russian foreign poliey generally , and 
the political trials In Eastern E. and tho 
emergence of the ‘ Cominforin,’ together 
with tho Inten-^Jifled Soviet propaganda, 
only served to liardon W, domoeralic 
opinion and to predispose their govs, 
against making eomM‘S‘siona. In Oerinanv 
little now reinairn'd of the Potsdam provi- 
sions aftor the Brit, and Amor, gov-.., 
forced to counteract tho exclusive policy 
in the Soviet zone, formed their own 
econoinlo State ont of tlielp combined 
zones. In answer to the Marshall jilan. 
the Soviet Union made it evident that 
it would do all in its power to make It 
ineffective and. by necessary inference, 
would press for four-Power control of the 
Ruhr. France, in the moantime, put for- 
ward schomes for detaching the Ruhr, 
Rhineland, and Soar from Oerraany t 
, Britain and the United States supported 
that plan for tho Saar, but wore opposed 
to the separation of the Ruhr and Rliine- 
land. In reply to Russia’s demand for 
international control over tho Ruhr 
industries, Mr, lievln (Britain) bluntly re- 


fused to agree to any Four-Power Inter- 
ference In tlie Ruhr while the E. zone of 
Germany remalued In effect a ‘ closed 
shop.’ It was under these unpromising 
auspices and in an atmosiihere of mutual 
suspicion that the London conference met 
in Nov. to renew dlecuRslons of a Treaty 
basis. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that no agreement could bo reached upon 
the reconstitution of a Ger. gov. with 
which a treaty might be concluded, for the 
sniheiont reason that the Soviet conceived 
such a gov. in terms of totalitarian com- 
munism and tho W. Powers in terms of 
compromise between parties representa- 
tive of tho various shades of Ger. opinion. 
Tho Russians persisted in their claim {see 
RuflHiA. — History) to take large amounts 
fiom current Ger. production as ‘ repara- 
tions ’ ; the W. allies, who were heavily 
subsidising tho economy of their zones in 
order to ward off starvation, held that 
such ‘ reparations ’ were in effect being 
paid by them ; and on that issue the 
London conference broke down without 
any arrangement to meet again, thereby 
leaving the world uneasily conscious that 
forces were being arrayed on either side 
of a gulf which, unless bridged in the im- 
mediate future, might well contain the 
seeds of a third world war. 

The ‘ Cold If 'or ’ between the Western 
Powers and Russia — The ‘ Western Union,’ 
— Tho hist, of E. in 1948 is the hist, of the 
struggle between Russia and tho VV. world, 
when tl)e div. between E. and W. became 
more sharply defined, with both sides in 
the ‘ cold war ’ endeavouring to consoli- 
date the forces under their control. The 
failure of the Four- Power conference on 
Germany at the end of 1947 had made 
the div. of E. inevitable and from that 
moment tho W. Powers had no option but 
to carry ont their own j)]ans for tho rc- 
coverv of Germany in their zones and to 
organise a W. bloc us an answer to the 
E. bloc which had already been formed 
under the leadership of Russia. In 
the House of Commons (Jan. 22) Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, ^Jrit. foreign minister, put 
forward the idea of a ' Western Union 
or voluntary association of the govs, of 
Britain, France, and the three ‘ Benelux 
countries to deal with practical 
economic and military problems. His 
declaration that talks on the >e lines had 
already bcgmi roused interest and support 
in Canada and tho T'nited States, as well 
as in WGvStorn E. It also provoked 
Russia to consoliiiato the countries of 
Ciustern E. in a solid Communist bloc, 
Russian Coup d’Etat in Prague— 
Treeity of Brussels. — 1’he Czech commun- 
ist party, openly fini»portod by Russia, 
carried out a coup d'Hat in Prague as the 
result of which a Communist-dominated 
gov. took office and civil liberties were 
destroyed. This, however, wm only one 
of a series of moves designed to impose 
greater discipline on Russia's satellite 
states, in each of which the dissolution of 
the former dt^moc^atio parties was ex- 
pedited and new orders Issued for the 
socialisation of industry and the land. In 
only two of these states, Yugoslavia and 
Poland, were serious diffloultios encoun- 
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terod. But while, later, the Polish com* 
munist party bow'ed to the * loyal * or 
* R^issian ‘ faction of the party, Marshal 
Tito refused to snbralt and boldly main- 
tained his position, Yugoslavia being ex- 
pelled from the Cominform (7.V.). The 
coup d*4tat in Prague was widely con- 
demned in the W. world as an act of 
aggression as brutal as that of flltler in 
1938, and, on March 4, tfio Brit,, Fr., and 
Benelux Gov^s.’ representatives met in 
Brussels to form a W. Union and. on 
March 17, the treaty of Brussels (q.v.) was 
signed, pledging the signatories to close 
co-operation in economic matters and to 
give immediate military assistance if any 
of them should be tlie object of armed 
attack in E. The five govs, also agreed 
to set up a Tiernianent consultative 
Connell to meet in London. The treaty 
was welcomed by the Canadian Gov. and 
by President Truman and, in June, the 
Amer. Senate adopted a resolution pre- 
sented by Senator Vandenberg (q.v.) 
urging the association of the U.S. with 
re^onal defence agreements, though this 
resolnlion was in no sense a treaty. No 
flueh constitutional dlfficnltios, however, 
handicapped the steady progress of the 
European recovery programme, which 
had been made possible by Mr. Marshall’s 
offer of aid the previous year, and on 
April 3 President Truman signed the 
Foreign Assistance Act autliorising aid to 
E. for one year. When tlila A ct was signed 
the sixteen European nations which had 
accepted the Marshall offer met again 
in Parts to set up a Joint Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation 
(O.E.E.C.) which was intended to outlive 
the European Recovery Programme. 

Control of the Huhr~—(.\irrerwy Reform 
in Oermany — lilockode of Berlm. — ^Mean- 
while the problem of Germany — and to a 
lee.ser extent of Austria — became more 
tugent and menacing. In Feb. the Brib., 
Fr. and U.S. Govs, began discussions in 
London about the future of tlie throe W. 
jBpnes of Germany. These discussions, 
in which the Benelux countries later 
Joined, finally resulted in a Six-Power 
Agreement which was pub. on .Tune 7 
providing for international control of the 
Ruhr, Germany’s representation in the 
European Recovery Programme and the 
assooiatlon of the Benelux countries In 
policy relating to Germany. It also pro- 
vided for the election of a provisional 
Oer. Oov. In the W. zont^s ‘ until the 
eventual estab. of German unity.* Russia 
immediately countered vrith a conference 
of Eastern European states at Warsaw, 
which condemned the agreement as a plan 
to divide Germany and proposed Instead 
Four-Power control of the Ruhr, the 
creation of a ‘ democratic * gov. for all 
Germany and the withdrawal of all occu- 
pation forces within a year of the con- 
tusion of a peace treaty. Before the 
WMeaw oonftfence met the three W. 
Powers bad atmounced (June 1 8) a drastic 
currency reform to apply to their zones of 
Oermany, but not to Berlin, and the 
^ichsmark was superseded by a new 
Deutsche MmIc. The^ Russian authorities 
thso Isaued an order banning passenger 


trains, motor and pedestrian traffic be- 
tween their zone and tho W. and, on 
Juno 19, tho blockade of Berlin began — 
the W. Powers imposing restrlotlons on 
trade as a countermove. Tlie real objec- 
tion of tho Russians was not so much tfi 
tho currency reform as to the whole plan 
for ccononilo recovery in the W. zones and, 
above all, to the proposal to form a pro- 
visional gov. in W. Germany. The 
blockade of Berlin was a deliberate 
attempt to force the W. Powers either to 
abandon their plan for W. Germany or to 
leave Berlin. From tho beginning of the 
dispute the W. Powers were prepared to 
accept tho currency In tlio Rassian zone 
as the currency for Berlin provided that 
its issue was made under tho control of 
the Four-Power Kominandatura of the 
city. The Russians rejected tills offer 
and announced that they would introduce 
a new eiuTcncy to cover the whole of 
Berlin independently. On June 23. 
therefore, the W. Powers introduced the 
new Deutsche Mark Into the W. sectom 
of Berlin. Tho Rimsian blockade was at 
once intensified and n critical position 
arose. Unable to snpiily tlie pop, of their 
sectors with food and other supplies bv 
road or rail the W. Powers arranged to 
supply them by air. The success of this 
* air lift,* which surprised the Itiissians as 
much as it seized the imagination of tTic 
Ger. peofile, made It possildc for the W. 
Powers to consider tho situation more 
calmly. They presenti'd Notes to the 
Russian Gov. protesting against tho 
blockade, but offering to discuss out- 
standing questions once tho blockade was 
lifted. On Aug. 30 ngrcoinent with 
Russia was reached In principle and a joint 
directive sent to the military commanders 
In Berlin laying dow'n that all restrictions 
on trade wouhl ho^ifted and the Soviet 
mark would be introduced as the sole 
currency for Berlin as soon as tho military 
commanders agreed on the details of 
currency control. The commanders, how- 
ever, failed to agree and further conversa- 
tions in Moscow proving abortive, tho W. 
Powers informed (Sept. 26) the Russian 
Gov. that they were obliged to refer the 
matter to the ^curity Council of the Uni- 
ted Nations. But tho debates in the 
curlty Council, w'hich met in l*aris, had no 
better result and the blockade continued. 

Berlin City Council elections. — In the 
summer the Russian military authorltios 
began to show their determination to 
make Berlin a part of tho Russian zone by 
organising riots in the streets, which 
forced the democratic assembly to seek 
refuge In the Brit, sector. These tactics 
were stimulated by the knowledge that 
elections for a new city assembly were duo 
to be held on Dec. 5 — oleetious which were 
certain to confirm the pr4forcnoo of a groat 
majority of the Berline^ for democracy 
and the W. to Oommuiiism and Russia. 
The Russians, therefore, forbade elections 
In their sector, bu^ beli|g nnable to pre- 
vent them In the W. sectors, annonneed 
beforehand that they would not recognise 
the result and urged tbelr Communist 
followers to set a new mayiattxU or city 
council In the Russian sector. In this 
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manner the final dlv. of the city, long 
threatened, wtis accomplished (Nov. ao). 
While the blockade continued, tho W. 
Powers were forced to conceiitrato on 
roatoring the W. zones to a state of politi- 
cal and economic health and in this they 
wore helped by tho success of their cur- 
rency reform which so stlmulatid Ger. 
production that by the tuid of 11M8 the 
output of coal, steel and consumer goods 
was approaching tho 193(> level. At the 
same time events in Berlin (lemonstratcd 
to the Ger. political parties that their best 
courao was to accept tho div. of Germany 
and co-operato with tho W, I’owcrs In 
forming a provisional gov. A constituent 
lissembly mot at Bonn on Sept. 1 to adopt 
a coiLStitution or basic law. The W. 
Powers then turned their attention to tho 
<luo8tion of the future of the Ruhr and, on 
tho eve of a conference in London in Nov. 
<‘alled to set up an Intemationai authority 
for tho Ruhr, ttio Brit, and Amcr. military 
commanders in Germany announced that 
tho coal and steel industries would ho 
handed back to Ger. trustees under allied 
supervision until a Ger. gov., elected by 
the people, could decide i heir futui’e 
own€5i*8hlp. France, to whom Germany’s 
recovery and tho prospect of a Ger. gov. 
m tho spring of 1019 were not altogether 
agreeable, forcibly prc^testcd at this pro- 
posal. The result of tho Berlin magistrat : 
elections in the W. sectors was announced 1 
on Dec, 6 as follows : i^oclal democrats. 
858,100 votes or (54 -4 per cent ; Christian 
Democrats, 258,496 or 19-4 per cent ; 
Liberal Democrats, 214.224 or 16*1 per 
cent, (comparable figures for 1946 for the 
whole city were: 999,170 voters or 48*7 
per cent, 454,202 or 22*1 per cent, 
192,527 or 9*4 per cent respectively ; and 
405,992 votes or 19*8 per cent for tho 
Social l/inty party, who were not rei>re- 
Hoiited m the 1948 elections). In view of 
tho installation of a new Soviet -sponsored 
Magistrat at tho Neiies Stadthaiis, the W. 
liaison ofiiccrs were \\ith(lrawn from that 
building on DtHi. 1 when it was also an- 
nounceil that the legally -elected city 
a.ssombly and the legitimate Magiytr.it 
would be jureiiiinodated in tho W. 
sectors. The <\ty assembly repudiated 
the Soviet-Hpnusoi'cd magistmt, pro- 
claimed a ‘ state of political cniei-gciiey ' 
in Berlin and ii)i>scd a unanimous vote ol 
confidence in t he W. magtstrat. 

Statute of the liuhr. — Arising out of ;i 
Six-Power contcicrx'o of tho \V. Goa- 
concluded on I><r. 28, the agreed dratt 
text of the Statute of the Ruhr Authority 
was pub. on that ilato. The Statute pro- 
vided for an international authority for 
the Ruhr, the members of tho authority 
being the signtitory govs, and Germany. 
Tho authority consists of a council com- 
posed of representatives of the signatory 
govs., assisted by a secretariat headed by 
Oil executive secretary appointed by tho 
council. When a Ger. gov. Is estab. it 
may appoint a delegate to the authority 
with tho right to attend meetings of the 
council. Tne chief function of tho 
authority is to make a div, of coal, coke 
and steel from tho Ruhr as between Qer. 
consumption and export. 
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European Recovery Profframme — On 
July 25, 1948, Mr Paul HoHman, admin- 
istrator of tho European Recovery Pro- 
gramme at a meeting of tho O.E.E.C. and 
of delegates of the W. zones of Germany at 
Paris called for * a master plan of action ' 
by which nations could achieve full econ- 
omic recovery by Juno 30, 1952, when aid 
by tho U.S.A. was duo to end. On 
yept. 11 tho council of the O.E.E.C. 
reached provisional agreement on both 
the diairilmtioii of Amcr. aid contribu- 
tions and drawing rights In tho Intra- 
ICuropean payments scheme for tho year 
July 1, i04S-June 30, iy4'j. Under the terms 
of the European Economic Co-operation 
Act (U.S.A.) the agreement was subject 
to approval by Mr. Paul Hoffman. Tho 
distribution of the total aid for 1948-49 
of *4,875 m. among the participating 
countries was as follows ; Austria *217 m. 
(£54,250,000) : Belgium - Luxemburg 

*250 m. (£62,500,000) ; Denmark *110 m. 
(£27,500,000) ; France *989 m. 

(£247,2.50,000); Greece *146 m. 

(£,36,.500,000) ; Ireland (Eire) *79 in. 
(£19,750,000); Iceland *1 1 m. (£2,750,000 
Itely *601 m. (£1.50,250.000); Nether- 
lands *496 m. (£120,000.000, including 
£21 m. for Indonesia) ; Norway *84 m. 
(£21,000,000); United Kingdom *1263 ra. 
(£315,750,000) : Sweden *47 m. 

(£11,750,000) ; Trieste $18 m. (£4,500,000 
Turkey *50 m. (£12.500.0(^0); Bizone 
(Western Germany excluding fY. zone), 
$114 m. (£103,500,000); Fr. zone (Ger- 
many) *100 m. (£25,000,000). (Switzer- 
land and Portugal did not apply for aid 
and are therefore not included.) On 
Oct. 17 a European recovery plan for tho 
year July 1. 1948-June 80, 1949) to bo 
carried out with the estimated Marshall 
aid of *4,875 m. (£1219 in.) w’as handed 
over to Mr. Avci*ell Harriman, special 
n-T^rcsentative in E. of the Ainer. Ecxin- 
omic Co-operation Administration, on 
helialf of the O.KI.E.C. There was also 
signed on that date an agreement on 
intra-European pavments under whlcli the 
drawing rights of debtoi on creditor 
countries totalled *8 10,400,000. The main 
fentures of this twelve months’ programme 
were : a. marked increase in the produc- 
tion of ogric, and industrial goods ; a 
eousidorable Increase in trade between 
iMOinber coimtrias, making it possible for 
them to meet a much larger part of their 
essential reijuirements from their own 
resources ; an irnpro^ ernent in the supply 
of basic consumer gorsls to the pops, of 
member countries, with a consequent 
improvement in the standard of living ; 
the limitation, with n few exceptions, of 
imports paid for in dolhirs to those goods 
which are essential for the recovery pro- 
gramme ; and an increased production of 
machinery which in subsequent periods will 
lead to liigher all-round output in member 
countries. The report of the O.E.E.C. on 
the economic programmes of its member 
nations for tbe year beginning June SO. 
1949, showed that the estimated dollar 
aid required was *4,347 m, Imports 
, from tho dollar area for that pi^od were 
reckoned at *6,320 m., as against *6340 m. 

' for 1948-49, exports from the nineteen 
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Marshall aid countries to the dollar area 
were expected to show an increase of 25 
per cent and total exports from those 
countries ; an increase of 18 per cent. 

Coururil of Eunrpe . — The Consultative 
Council of the W. Union, consistlnff of the 
foreiem ministers of the five W. Powers 
met in London on Jan. 27-28 when they 
agreed on the creation of a Council of E. 
consisting of a ministerial comniitU^o 
meeting in private and a consultative body 


Nortti Atlantic Pact. Meanwhile nego- 
tiations had been in progress for the con- 
clusion of a N. Atlantic Pact in which 
the United States of America sliould be 
associated with Western E. in security ar- 
rangements. The draft pact or treaty was 
completed in March 1U49. Its principal 
Article (V.) recognised that any aggres- 
sion against one of the signatories wonld 
be considered n.s an aggression agn.lnst all. 
In those clrcutiistances Immediate action 
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THE SIGNING OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATS, APUIL 4. 1D49 
President Truman addresses the group before the signing of the pact. Seated in the inner 
semi-circle, left to nght, are the representatives of the twelve signatories : Prnest Bevm, 1 Inited 
Kingdom; HaJvard Lange, Nonvav ; Joseph Bech, Luxemburg; Bjanii Bcnediktsson, 
Iceland ; Gustav Rasraus.sen, Denmark ; Paul Henri Spaak, Belgium , Dean Acheson, 
United States; Lester B. Pearson, C anada ; Robert Schumann, France; Count C arlo Sforza, 
Italy; Dirk U. Stikker, Netherlands ; Jose Caeiro Da Matta, Portugal Behind the foreign 
secretaries of the signatory nations are their ambassadors to tlie U.S.A. 


meeting In public. The Council decided 
to invite other European countries to take 
pa^ In negotiations for tiio cstab. of the 
Council of E. This proiiosal was a com- 
promise between the Brit, and the Ft. 
Benelux views and an acceptance of the 
genera] principle that each gov. would 
adopt a system suited to Its own constitu- 
tional practices, which meant that the 
Blit, delegation would be appointed by 
the gov. and the other delegations would 
be elected by- their parliaments. The 
defence organisation of the W. Union 
countries took shape when the Defence 
Ministers of the five poiyers met In Paris 
(Sept. 1948). The nucleus of a command 
was set up with Kield-Marshol Lord 
Montgomery as the permanent chairman. 


against aggression, cither individually 
or collectively, and by armed forces. Is 
contemplated by the pact. Aggression is 
defined (Article Vl.) as any attack against 
the tors, of the contracting parties, 
against their occupation forces outside 
their tor., against their ihips or aircraft 
in flight in the region bounded to the S. 
by the Tropic of Cancer fthe throb Metro- 
politan depts. of Fr. Africa are in- 
cluded in this security area). Article VII. 
recognises the supreme authority of the 
Security Council of the; United Nations 
for the maintenance or re-cstab. of peace 
and security or, in other word.s, the pact 
is to be considered as a defensive measure, 
whose existenoo in no way crosses the 
authority of the United Nations. Siml- 
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larly. Article VIII. recognises the validity 
of previous engagrenients entered into by 
the signatories, such as the Franco-Soviet 
treaty or Anglo-Soviet treaty. Tho Pact 
was signed on April 4, 1949, by the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
burg. Norway, Italy and Denmark were 
invited to adhere later, and, in a still 
later stage, Portugal and Iceland. 
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Horn, History of Europe., 1927 ; K. P. 
Mowat, History of European Diplomaru. 
1927 ; F\ Alexander, From Pans fo 
Locarno and Aftir, 1928 ; R. L. Buell. 
Europe : a History of I'cn Years, 1928 ; 
M. W. Graham, \no Governments of 
Eaafem Europe, 1928; Edward Grey 
(of FalJodon), Tuxnty-flre Years, 1928; 
C. Delisle Burns, A Ehort History of the 
World, 191B~J92H, 1928; J. W. \Vheolcr- 
Beunett, Information on the Renunciation 
of War, 1928, and Documents on Intcr- 
national Affairs, 1920 ; I. A. L. Plunkett, 
, History of Europe, 1029 ; G. P. Gooch. 
Recent Revelations in European DipLo- 
maey, 1930. and Studies in Diplomacy 
emd Statecraft (background of con tempor- 
ary world events, with summary of 
Biltisb foreign policy), 1943 ; E. Uerrlot, 


The United States of Europe, 1930 ; Leon 
Trotsky, The History of the Russian 
Revolution (3 vols.), 1933 ; B. Croce, 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1934 ; 
11. Pirenne, HistoireT Europe, 1936 ; H. A. 
L. Fisher, History of Europe, 1938; R. 
Flenley, Makers of Nineteenth-century 
Europe, 1940 ; The Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe from the Decline of the 
Rowan Empire (vol. 1.), 1941 ; G. A. 
Ga tho me -Hardy, A Short History of 
International Affairs, 1920 to 1929 ( 3rd 
revi'sed ed.), 1942 ; A. J. Whyte, The 
Evolution of Modern Italy, 1715-1920, 1 944 ; 
J. Bowie, The Unity of European History, 
1948. 

The Second World \Vae : E. MeInnis, 
(7 he War 6 vols.), 1940-45 ; Monica Cur- 
tis (ed.), Norway and the War (document- 
ary record of the Invasion and subjugation 
of Norway), 1941 ; I. Ehrenburg, 'The Fait 
of Paris, 1942, and Russia at War, 1943; 
'Ihe Campaign in Greece and Crete, 
H.M.S.O., 1942 ; Conditions in Occupied 
Territories (reports issued by tho Inter- 
allied Information Commlttoo, London), 
H.M.S.O., 1942 : H. Rausclining, Makers 
of Destruction (tho alms and beliefs of the 
men behind Hitler), 1942 : W. S. C^hurchill, 
The Unrelenting Struggle (speeches), 1942. 
and The Second World War (In course of 
pub.) ; C. Reiss, U'nderground Europe, 
19 13 ; S. Sc.gal, Nazi Rule in Poland, 1943; 
J. Lorraine, Behind the Battle of France 
(documentary account of Vichy foreign 
policy), 1943 ; Report by the SuTyreme 
Commander to the. Combined Chiefs of 
Staff on the Operations in Europe of ihe 
Allifd Expetlitionary Ftjrce, June 6, 1944, 

10 Mays, 1945, H.M.S.O.. 1940 • P. Bado- 
glio, L'ftnlianelln sectmda guerra mondiale, 
1948 ; Viscount Montgomery, Normandy 
to the Baltic, 1047, and El Alamein to the 
River Sangro, 194 8 ; L. M. Chassin, His- 
toire Militaire de la Seconde Ouerre Mon- 
diale, 1939—45, 1947 ; A. Harris, Bomber 
Offensive, 1947 ; M. ShuJmaii, Defeat in 
the West, 1947 ; C. F'nlls, The Second 

11 orld War: a Short History, 1948 ; D. D. 
Eisei\ho\ver, Crusade in Europe, 1949. 

European Corn Borer {PyrausUi 
nubilatis), moth, comparatively harmU^ss 
to crops in Europe, where it has long been 
known, but regarded as a serious menace 
in the U.S.A. It inndo its first appear- 
ance on tho E. coast of Amt,ica in 1917, 
having been earned in presumably on 
Eng. vessels, and .sinc e then has penetrated 
further W. It lias ehiefiy attacked Indian 
corn, whore its ravages have threatened 
tho future of tho wliolo crop. The alarm 
of agriculturists during 1926 led to the 
sum of ten million dollars being gnmted 
by Congre-sa to fight the Invader, and two 
lines of defence have since been adopted 
with some promise of success. One of 
these is the importation of parasites that 
prey upon the moth, and the other con- 
sists in thoroughly cleaning up the fields 
after an Indian corn harvest, and destroy- 
ing all stalks and vegetable refuse with 
fire, in order U prevent further breeding 
of tho moths. 

Europium, chemical element discovered 
by Demarcay in 1898. It belongs to the 
group of rare earths. Its symbol is £u, 
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Ita atomio weight. 15*2, and its atomic Trinity, would have preferred the lan- 
number 63, JEurcplum oxide is a pale gnage of Scripture to that of the theology 
powder. in referring to the Godhead, fie has the 

Eurotas, one of the chief rlva. of the reputation of being the most learned father 
anct. Peloponnesus, in Greo<^e, now named of the church, after Origeii and Jerome ; 
Morea. Its course is not more l.lmn r>0 m., and Constantine, who appreciated his 
flowing through Luconla to tlie gulf of moderation and other good (lualities, said 
Gythlon. that he was tit to ho the bishop of prac- 

Euryale ferox, species and genus of tlcally all the world. lie wrote two 
Nymphaceaj, is an elegant aquatic plant treatises which have come down to us, 
which inhabits the lakes of the E. Indies the Preparation {P.ranxiruiio Krangelica) 
and (Jhina. and the JJemomitrntion ( DemonstrtUio 

Eurydlce: (1) In Gk. l(‘gend, wife of of the Gospel, two apologetic 

Orpheus, ahe wils bitten by a serpent works, and many other writings of the 
while fleeing from Aristieu^. Orpheus do- highest value, the chief of which are : The 
ecended to Hades after lier, niid by his History of the Churdt, from the Time of its 
exquisite music porsiiadcd Pluto to tiliow Founder to the Year and the Chroni' 
her to return with him to thcMipper world, con, a hist, of the world down to 328, 
The condition tiuit Orpheus should not valuable ns containing extracts from 
onen look hohiiid 1dm being broken, lii.s many anct. writers whose works are no 
• half-regained Enrydicc ’ was snatched longer evtant. Home of thtj most In- 
from him again. Tliis legend has been formative passages in his History are 
the subject of many jiicturos, including those on the written liturgy and prinii- 
onc by Wyatts. (Copies of a Gk. relief (end live ritual ; on the Ignatian Epistlas ; 
of fifth century B.c.) are at Rome, Naples, on the persecutions ol Diocletian and 
and Paris. See Virgil, Oeoryics, iv. ; Ovid, Trajan, and on the Thimdorlng Degion. 
JV/efaw, X. 1. (2) Illyrian princess, wife of Writings of levsa importance arc: The 

Amyntas II. of Macedonia, mother of Martyrs of PaleMine, treatises agaiast 
Philip IT, of Maeedon (3.V.) -33(i n.<\) and llierocles and MarcclliLs, the Theophanm 
Perdiccas HI. See Jn-^tin, vii. I, (discovered in 1830), and a panegyrical 
(3) Relative of Philip, In wliom numerous Life of Constantine. Tlie first ed. of all 
political intrigues centred over tlie sue- K *s W'orks was pub. in l.> 12 at Basle ; the 
cession on the death of Alexander the he.st modern one is that of JE. Schwartz 
Great (323 n.c.). and T. Mommsen (llJOJ -OfM. Among the 

Eurymedon, In anct. geography, riv. of many cds. of the Church /It story are those 
Pamphylia, Asia Minor. At mouth the by lleinichen, 3 vols. (1868-70), contain- 
Athenian commander Gimon signally de- Ing also the Life of Constantine and the 
feated the Persians in 46G n c. Its Oration in Praise of Constantine \ and 
modern name is Kopni-Su. that by E. Burton (1838). Accounts of 

Eurynome, genus of decapod brachyur- Kii.sebius and his opinions will be found in 
ous crus ta< leans, which belongs to the J. Herzog's 1054; l.Dorner’s 

family Maiidee, the species are knowm as History of tfw Person of (fi) 1839 ; 

spider-crabs. E. aspera miiabits the P. Hchafl’s Clmrch History Hi) 1867 ; 
Mediterranean Introduction to Lee’.s trans, of the TAeo- 

Eurypharynx, see Pklican Fi.sh, phanm ; and in vaTTous chapters of J. J. 

Eurystheus, Hkrculka Blunt’s The Christian ('hurrh during the 

Eusebius of Emesa (c. 2;)')-c. 3G0 a.d.), first three centuries (1888). *Se<! a/so trans. 

Gk. ecclesiastic, 6. at^Edessa. He refused by K1r«opp Luke and J. K. Gulton, 
offer of the see of Alexandria, being 1926-1932, and by H. Lawdor and J. E. 
averse from all theological disputes ; but Oulton, 1027-2.8 
be accepted the small bi.sh<ipric of Emesa, Euskera, see undsr B^sguiis. 

In Phamicia, instead. Re was, liowevor, Euskirchen, Gcr. tn. in the Rhineland, 
driven from this, as his powers ns niathe- Germany, ut the Junction of railways run- 
matician and philosopher resulted in his nlng S. from Cologne and W. from. Bonn, 
flock accusing him of sorcery. Only a Its pre-1030 indiLstriea included cloth, 
few fragments of his works are extant. metalware factories, and iron foundries. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia id. c. 312), Gk. The church of St. Martin dates from the 
bishop and theologian, relaUid on the thirteenth and tlie tn. ball, partly des- 
maternal side to the Emperor Julian, troyed m the Sec ond World War, from the 
whose early tutor he was. Like Eusebius fom*teeiith century. E. figured in the 
of Ctesarea, ho was a defender of Arias, Anglo-Ainer. advance to the Rhine In 
and placed himself at the liead of the Feb. 1915 as a vital road -centre. Its 
Arian party after the Council of Nloiea, capture, with that of I*nAin, led to breach- 
The Emperor Constantino was baptised ing tlie Hlegfried Line id this region and 
by him In 337, and two years later he >ras eventually to the seizure Of the bridgob^skd 
promoted to the see of Constantinople. at Remagen. Pop. 15,000. 

Eusebius Pamphili of Caesarea (c. 264- Euspongia, see HPONOKli 
c. 349 A.D.). the ’ father ' of cccIoh. hist., Eustachian Tube (aftOr Bartolommeo 
probably 6. in Palestine. His name, Enstaehio), cylindrical |ube lined with 
Pamphili, was assumed after tlie martyr- mnoous membrane, dilated at both ends 
dom of his instructor, Saint I'amphilius. and connecting the cavity of the middle 
About 313 he became Bisliop of Ofesarea ear with the pharynx, to which It paases 
and took a prominent part in Iho Council downwards, forwards, and inwards, tar a 
of Nlciea, where he was the loader of the distance of about 1 1 In. It is partly 
temporising or scml-Arian party, whioh, osseous, but chiefly cartilaginous^ Bound 
opposed to discussing- the nature of the vlbratlous acting on the tympanic mem^ 
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brant and the /enrjrfm ovalis canne constant 
ehanfces of pressiiro in the inJdflle ear, 
which changes are equalised by means of 
this tube. It Is open during rest, but 
closed during deglutition. Permanent 
occlusion of this tune is one of the most 
coiniDon forms of deafness. iSV? E\h. 

Eustachian Valve, after Eustachio, the 
attachment which in the hetus directs the 
blood from the inferior vena cava through 
the foramen ovalo into the left aurieJe. 
Its remains will he found atttichod to tbe 
right and lower margins of the opening 
of the Inferior vena cava. 

Eustachio, Bartolommeo (c. 1500-74), It. 
physician and anatomist, h. at ir^everino. 
He is oclebratod for his discovery of tho 
Eustachian tube (7.w-). Anatomical science 
was greatly enriched by his researches. 
Ho also discovered the rudimentary valve 
of the heart. E. was physician-in- 
ordinary to the popes and prof, of inedi- 
clno in Romo, where ho died. His chief 
works are the Upv^saila jinatomica (15G1) 
and Tabulm Anaimnicct, pub. in 1714. 

Eustathius (d. c. 119H), celebrated Gk. 
scholar, ft. at (Jonstantlnoplo He first 
beoamo a monk and afterwar<ls a deacon 
and teacher of rhetxjrlc in his native city. 
In 1160 he became archbishop of Thes- 
aalonica and subsequently of Myra. E. 
wufl a man of harning, aiifl was 

deeply versed in the anct, classic autliors. 
His commentary on Homer (Isted. Rome, 
1542-60) Is his prlu. work. Some letters 
and theological and historical treatises 
were first pub. by Tafel in 1?32. 

Eutaw Springs, near Eutawvlllo. in S. 
Carolina, U.S.A. The springa originate 
at the foot of a hill, and spread into a ltu*ge 
stream which disappears underground to 
appear again further on. The hxst lK»ttle 
of tho War of ludopendenoe was fouglit 
here 1781. 

Eulectio, no mo which was given by 
Frederick GuLhne, a scientific writer, to 
those mixtures in which tho components 
are in such propoi'tioiis tis to solidify on 
cooling, after melting, at one temp, like a 
pure substance. I’liis teaip. which is 
called the K. point, is the lowest freezing 
temp, of auy mixture of the components. 
E. mixtures play an important part in the 
constitution of alloys, tho heterogeneous 
structure of whic h may be demonstrated 
by the uneven ai^tioii of etching agents. 

Euterpe, genus of tropical splnelc'^'^ 
palm IS found largely in the forests of S. 
America. There are sov, species ; A’. 

tdulisf, the Assai or cabbjtge palm, pro- 
duces a bud which n eaten a.'^ food, a fnnt 
from which ml 1^ oi)t>uned, and w'ood used 
fer building piu-pmses. 

Euterpe, in unet. Uk. mythology, is one 
of the nine goddesses who prasided over 
tlio difforant departments of Utenvture. 
E. was the diuse of lyrical i>oetry, and ks 
i'eprostmtod wltli the double dute« 

Euthanasia, adiniuislration of pain- 
relieviJig mediums or, in certain cireum- 
narcotics to those who are dying. 
Tho term is also applied to tho painless 
killing of human beings who are suffering 
from muntal or physical diseaBO that is 
thought to be Incurabio. it is not legal, 
but Is practisod, and the pros and oons 


have been tho subject of much contro- 
versy. The Rom. Catholic Church has 
specially been against it as an unwarrant- 
able interference with the prooessea of life 
and death of the individual. 

Eutherla (Gk. et, well, and Or^piov, an 
animal), term given to a sub-order of mam- 
mals iq.v.) comprising all but the mar- 
supials and monotremes, drst applied by 
Gill in 1872. it is a synonym of Mono- 
delphia and Placentalia. 

Eutocius (c. A.D. 550), Gk. mathe- 
matician and geometer of Asoalon, In 
Palestine, and pupil of the architect 
Isidopus. lie is noted for his Comment- 
aries on Apollonius of f*eraa and Arehi- 
rnedcs, four ot which are extant, including 
comments on Archimedes’ Treatise an the 
Sphere and Cylinder. E. discusses tho 
prohlorn of the duplication of tho cube and 
gives sev. solutions. 

Eutropius, Flavius (d. c. A.n. 370), Rom. 
historian of the fourth century. Ho was 
soertitary to the emperors Constantine and 
Julian, acroriix)anylng tho latter on Ids 
Parthian expedition. He probably rose 
to high oihee in the state, possibly that of 
senator or consul. Ho wrote Breviarium 
lierum liomanorum ab urbe condila, a 
concise hist, down to the death of Jovian, 
A.n. .361. The lx‘st eds. are those of 
Grosse, 1813 ; W. H artel, 1872 • and II. 
Droysen, 187!). See Suidas, Butropius i 
Moller, Disseriatio de Kulrnpio, 1685 ; 
Duncker, De P<eanio Entropii interpretay 
1880 ; Germadius, De Piris lUuslritms ; 
I). Pastorino, Eulroipus, 1926. 

Eutyohes, founder of tbe Eutychian 
heresy, which said that after the in(*arna- 
tion Christ had but one nature, the human 
nature being absorbed in the divine nature. 
The cause of E., however, was somewhat 
favoured at Alexandria, where Cyril Ua<i 
taught a leas-developod form of the same 
doctrine, ami owing to the intluenco of 
Diosciirua of Alexandria, a fresh council 
was held at Ephesus. To this perit'Kl be- 
longs Pope Leo’s famous treatise on the 
two natures of Chi*ist in the Incarnatiou. 

, E. was restored by the * Robber Council * 
of Ephesus (449), but this decree waa 
reversed at Chalcedon (451). After this, 
the heretic disappears from hist., and the 
sect was put under i»enal laws. 

Euxine, see lii.ACK Skv. 

Evagoras, King of rfalamis in Cyprus 
from c. 410-^174 B.r,, a descendant of 
Teucer, Telamon’s '^ou. The Athenians 
and Egyptians aided him in his long wars 
with the Persians ending with a peace in 
376 (wf Xen., Hell. ii. !). He was ansaa- 
sinated, and succeeded by his eon, 
Nicoclcs. An oration m Isocrates praising 
E. is still extant. Evngoras II, sucoeedea 
Nicooles, and w^os dethroned by Pro- 
tagoras. 

Evagrluf (c. 530-594), sumamed 

' Hebolasticus,’ of Antioch, Syrian ebureb 
bistorian, who wrot/o a CftiireA HitnUity 
(from A.D. 431-594). a continuation of tJm 
work of Eusebius (sec ed. of J. Bide/, and 
L. Parmentier, 1898). He also traus. 
Athanasius* tAH of SI. Anthony into Lat. 

Evald, Johannes, see Ewalo. Johannks. 

EvBflicler, in classic legend, Ok. hero, 
sou of liemies. About sixty years before 
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the Trojan War lie led an Arcadian 
colony to Latium, founding Pallantfum 
(later the Palatine Uill). He was sup- 
posed to have taught the inhabs. various 
arts and the worship of sev. Arcadian 
gods, particularly of Pan (Fauuus). He 
was worshipped among the heroes of 
Rome on the Aventine. E. was father of 
Pallas, and ally of iEneas against Turnus 
in Virgil’s story (see Mneid, viii., x., xi.). 
Consult U. Nettleship, Lectures and 
EssaySt 1895. 

Evangelical (tiva>^eXtKd?, of good tidings, 
for the Gospel). This term was originally 
claimed as a right by all Protestants, in 
that their beliefs were derived entirely 
from the evangel or Bible. In the course 
of time, however, its use and meaning 
have varied greatly. The term has been 
especially applied to the school which in- 
sists on the utter depravity of unre- 
generate human nature, necessity for con- 
version, justification of sinners by faith, 
free offer of the Gospel to all mankind, 
and the divine inspiration, authority, and 
sufllclency of Holy Scripture (reserving 
the right of individual believers to inter- 
pret scriptmal passages according to their 
judgment). In the Anglican communion, 
holders of such beliefs are usually known 
as ‘ Low Church.* In Germany the word 
applies to the United Churcjh as opposed 
to the Lutheran and Reformed churches, 
but It is also sometimes assumed by the 
pletistic party within the Protestant 
Church. Church History. 

Evangelical Alliance, voluntary asso- 
ciation of Cliristiaiis of various countries 
and denominations, lii^st formed In Lon- 
don, 184(1, at a conference of 921 clergy- 
men and laymen, representing some fifty 
sections of the i^rotestont Church. The 
idea started in Scotland, as a protest 
against Popery and Piiseyism, Nine 
points were agrt^ed upon as a basis of the 
mlianoe formed by members holding ‘ the 
views commonly called evangelical.’ Its 
aims Include maintaining religious liberty 
throughout the world and succouring the 
persecuted. It held many iutcrnational 
meetings. Its chief pub. is a uiouthiy 
jotirnal. Evangelical Christendom. i>ee 
A. Bonnet, Letlres sur I'alliance ^t*an- 
gilique^ 1847 ; A. J. Armold, UisUjry of 
the Ktmngelical Alliance, 1897. 

Evangelical Church. This reiigioii.s body 
of N. America was founded in 10. Penn- 
sylvania by Jacob AJbriglit (Allirecht) in 
1800. The rules of gov. and beliefs 
Wonted were voit similar to those of the 
Methodists. Albright was leader of the 
association till his death in 1808. In 
1816 the first ann. conference was called, 
and in 1818 the present title was first 
adopted, internal controversy in 1891 
caused a div. and the branch which met at 
PhiladeJphia took the name of * United 
Evangelical Church.* But by an £n - 1 
abllug Act the two churches were reunited, | 
the new organisation being othelally estab. 
at Detroit in 19fi2. The church now has 
a total membership of over a quarter 
of a mlllioo. See Imtt, Die Albrecktsleute, 
1877. 

Evangelical Synod of North America. 
Religious communion establ. in 1840 at 
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Gravols Settlement, Missouri. It is 
strictly evangelical in principle, and its 
members accept the Reformed and 
Lutheran doctrinal statements so far as 
they are in agreement. When not in 
agreement, the Synod follows the Scrip- 
tures and assumes the liberty of con- 
sclenoe prevailing in the Evangelical 
Church (g.v.). A new constitution was 
adopted at a great conference in 1927. 
The organisation has over 1200 pastors, 
over 350,000 communicants, and over 
1200 Sunday schools. In 1932 it owned 
property of the value of nearly 40 milliou 
dollars. Publications : The Evangelical 
Herald ; The Light Bearer. 

Evangelical Union, religious body (also 
called Morisonlans) fornu'd m Scotland, 
1843, by the Rev. J. Morisou of Kil- 
marnock and other ministers who had left 
the United Secession Church. They were 
Joined by ministers from the Congrega- 
tional Union who held similar views. The 
chief article of their faith was belief In the 
aiiivor.Hality of the Saviour’s atoDoment. 
They also believed in the fi’oedom of the 
human will. By 1896 the Congi-egatlonal 
Union absorbed nearly all the churches. 
See the Doctrinal Declaration of the union, 
1856 ; F*. Ferguson. The Ilistfjry of the 
Evangelical Union, 1876, and 'I'he Worthies 
of the bvangetical Union, 1883 

Evangelist (the bi'ingor of good tidings, 
preacher of the Gospel), term used in the 
N.T., signifying an ollicial of the Christian 
Church, whoso chief duties seem to have 
been those of a missionary and pioneer, 
carrying the Gospel message to new places 
and preparing the way for organising work 
which was to follow. The E. is not per- 
manently connected with any local field 
of work, nor is he devoted to the usual 
service of the pastorate, his work is of 
an itinerary rntliisjg^than a local nature. 
Thus Philip of Caesarea and Timothy of 
Ephesus are called Es. The term was 
also used In post-apostolic times for those 
who read and explained the written 
Gospels in public worship : but though 
this has continued to be Its distinctive 
meaning, the otUcial name is more often 
used to-day in Its earlier sense and has 
been transferred to the writers of the four 
Go.spels. 

Evans, Sir Arthur John (1851-1941). 
Eng. archicologint, 0, at Nash Mills, Uert- 
fordshlro, oldest son of Sir John E., a 
wealthy paper-maker and ilJstingulshod 
antiquary. Educated at Harrow. Oxford, 
and (Tuttirigen. Married the daughter of 
t'rceman, tlie historian. He made archas* 
ological exploratious in Finland. Lapland, 
Balkans, ami Crete. In 1884 ho was ap- 
pointed keeper of the As4moleao Museum, 
which ho entirely reorganised, leaving it 
In 1 896 without a rival lir Ei^land outside 
national collections. His Cretan enter- 
prise, where ho discovered the pre- 
PhmnJclun script, made ^im famous and 
won him academic honours all over 
Europe. By his disco veA'ies, through ex- 
cavations at Cdossiis. where he built him- 
self a villa, bo carried furiher the work of 
SohliemauD, proving, in bis Cretan iHcto- 
graphs (1896) and Further Ihscoveriea of 
Cr^n Script (1898), that the Mycenman 
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Of Aeffoan culture did lu fact pot4.se8H a 
BFStcm of writhig:. His chrotudo^ical 
scheme of Aegean archeeology, as set out 
in hifl l£8tiay an the Clajisification of 
Minoan Civilization (lUO(i), has been 
accepted almost universally. He issued 
the first part of his ScriaAa Minoa in 1 909. 
But his greatest work ft his Ttte Palace of 
Minos — which did not begin to appear 
till 1921 (completed 19;i(i). It deals with 
the earlier Minoan periodic and is the 
definitive pub. of his Cretan discoveries. 
Other works include Myreiueaa Tree and 
Pillar -Cult (1901), Throuoh Poiinm 
ed. and suiiplenieiitcd E. P’reernan’s 
History of Sicily, vol. Iv. (1891). lu 1917 
he was elected to the (^hair of the Soo. of 
Antiquaries. Extraordinary Prof, of i*re- 
historic Archrc(»logy, Oxford ITniv. l*ro8i- 
dent of the British Association, 19 Hi J9. 

Evans, Edith Mary (b. 18SH), Eng. 

actress. 6. in London. Slie made her first 
appoaran<M? at King’s Hall, Covont tJarden 
(J912), in TrnihiH and Creseida. 8hc baa 
appeared in the plays of ShnkcJipeare and 
fchawand in revived Kostoration drama — 
larticularly Congrevts’s The Way oi the 
I'orld. Also appeared in liricnv’ Trttis 
Pilles de Monsieur Itupord (1920) ; The 
Lady of the Lamp (1929) ; and The 
Humours of the Court (1929). Among her 
chief successes ^vribtrc.ss Page, Helena 
and Nerissa in Shakespeare’s plays ; 
Millamaritin In Congreve’s play ; and Lady 
Utterwood in 8haw’s HeAiribreak House, 
and the She- Ancient in Pack to Methuselah 
(1929). 

Evans, Sir Edward RadcliiTe Garth Rus- 
sell, first Baron Mountevans (b. IhHl). 
Eng. admiral and explorer. Popularly 
known as ‘ Evans of llic Broke.’ K. was 
in tlic S.Y. Morning, relief ship in search 
of Cai>t. Scott’s ship the Discovery (1902- 
1901) : vva.s •second in command of .S<*otCs 
expedition to the South Pole and suivecded 
Scott on Ids death. In the t’irst Woild 
War 1911-18 he commanded a destroyer 
patrol guarding the StraiU of Dover and 
won fame in 1917 when Ida de-stroycr 
Broke, with Sinfi, defeated six Cer. 
destroyers which had crept through the 
fog to raid Dover. Commander of 
H.M.S. Carlisle. 1921-23 ; of the hatthi- 
cmiBer liepnlse. 1926-27 ; rear-admiral m 
command of the .Yustralian Navy, 1929 - 
1931 ; comruaridep-in-chief, Africa station, 
1933—35; of the Nor<‘, 1935-39. Awarded 
King Edward VI 1. and King George V. 
medals for Antarctic exploration and a 
score of times decorateil for bravery. 
London Regional Commissioner for Civd 
Defenoo, 1939-15. Created 1st Baron 
Mountevans, 1945. Publications: Keep- 
ing the Seas 0920 ), South vntk Scott (1921), 
and Adventurous Life (1946). 

Evans. George Essex (1863-1909), 
Australian poet ; b. in London : yf>ungest 
eon of John Evan.s, Q.C. Educated at^ 
Haverfordwest (Iraminar School and in 
Guernsey; emigrated in 1S81. Edited 
the Antipodean annual, 1892, 1893, and 
1897, with assistance from K. L. Steven- 
son. Poetry : The Hepentanoe of Mag- 
daleni Dwpar, and other veines (1891); 
Loraine, and other verses (1898); the 
fifty*gmnea-pri 2 e poem on inauguratioja 
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of the Commonwealth (1901); 2'he Sword 
of Pain (1905) ; The Secret Key (1906). 

Evans, Sir George de Lacy (1787-1870), 
Brit, general, b. in Ireland. In 1815 he 
fought at Waterloo. He also distingu- 
isheVl himself at the siege of Soba^^topol 
and the battle of lukerman in the Crimean 
war, for which servictis ho received the 
thanks of the House of Commons in 1855 
and was created G.C.U. 

Evans, Marian, see Eliot, Gkorgb. 

Evans. Oliver (1755-1819), Amer. moch- 
onist and inventor, b. at Newport, Dela- 
ware. He invented a machine for making 
wire card teeth (1 777) used in caiding 
cotton and wool, and is also noted for his 
improved machinery for flonr-mill.s. E. 
Is said to have invented the first steam 
engine constructed on the high-pres.sure 
system, sending his drawings and specihea- 
tions to England, 1795. He also made 
the first steam dredging machine of 
LT.S.A. His project of a railway between 
New York and Philadelphia failed through 
lock of funds, p]. has been called the 
‘ Watt of America.* Ho wTOte The 
Yofung MUlu'righVs and Miller's Guide 
(1795) Sej> R. Thurston, Growth of the 
Steam Krigine, 187S. 

Evans, Robley Dunglison (1846-1912), 
Amer. naval otlieer ; appointed to the 
Naval Academy from Utah in 1860. He 
was In command of the Iowa at the naval 
battle of Santiago in the iSp.-Aiuor. War, 
and was coinmander of the Porktown at 
V’alparaiso In 1891, whore he earned the 
name of ‘ Fighting Bob Evans.* In 1901 
ho was made rear-admiral, and in 1902 
connuuiuler of the Asiatic fleet. He be- 
came <‘ommandor of the Atlantic fleet in 
1905, and in 1907 coiiimander-iu-chiof of 
that fleet on tour of the world. A 
Sailor's Log, pub. in 1891, is his work. Ho 
reiircd from public life in 1908. 

Evans, William (1811-58), Eng. land- 
scape painUir in water-colours, is usually 
known as “ Evans of linstol.’ A painter 
o! WoIkIi scoucry, one of his finest works Is 
‘ Troth Mawr.’ 

Evanston, beautiful residential city of 
Cook CO., Ijlinois. U.S.A.. 12 ui. N.W. of 
Chicago. It is the seat of the North- 
Western Univ. of the Metliodist Episcopal 
Church, of the Dearborn Observatory, 
and of thrtie theological colleges, and the 
headquarters of the \N'omci.’s Christian 
Temperance Union Pop. 65,300. 

Evansville, city in Indiana. U.S.A., a 
raanuf. and commercial cay, on the Ohio 
K. with tine parks and drives. There are 
many coal mines near and a trade in coal, 
luu-dwrood lumber, and ligric. products ; 
flour, furniture and cigars are nianuf. 
Pop. 97,000. Water power Is supplied 
by a dam hi the Ohio K. 

Evaporation, or Vaporisation, is the pro- 
cess by which a substance changes into 
the state of vapour. Some solids, such 
as snow', camphor, iodine, etc., readily dis- 
Rppetir in the state of vapour at temps, 
w'cll below their melting points. The £. 
of a liquid may go on at ail temps., but 
the rate of change is greater Uie higher the 
temp., until the boiling-point (o.v.) is 
reacjiod, when ‘ free B.* occurs. The rate 
at which B. takes place depends (1) on the 
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area of the Rurface exposed ; (2) on the 
freedom from vapour of the space above 
the liquid ; and (3) on the nearness of tho 
vapour pressure to the external pressure. 
Thus, taking a quantity of liquid, it will 
evaporate most rapidly if placed O) in a 
shallow vessel ; (2) in a draught, so as to 
remove the vapour ns soon as formed ; 
and (3) if heated, or placed under an ex- 
hausted receiver, the vapour pressure be- 
ing increased In the former case, and in the 
latter the external pressure reduced. If a 
quantity of liquid is placed in an evacu- 
ated vessel, some of it will evaporate until 
the space above tho liquid is ‘ saturated * 
with the vapour ; equilibrium is then 
maintained, or in other words, E. and 
condensation take place at equal rates. 
For every temp, there is a maximum 
vapour pressure, which becomes equal to 
atmospheric pressure at tho boiling-point 
of tho liquid. The presence of another 
gas or vapour, such as air, has no ollect 
upon the magnitude of the vapour pres- 
sure, but merely Increases the time taken 
to arrive at the state of equilibrium. A 
large amount of heat Is absorbed in the 
process of E., tho remaining liquid and 
its surroundings being cooled, sometimes 
to a considerable extent. Thus, by plac- 
ing a dish of water under tho receiver of an 
air-pump, together with some sulphuric 
acid to absorb the vapour, tho water may 
be frozen by rapidly exhausting the re- 
ceiver. Again, by directing a spray of 
ether upon animal or vegetable tissiue, the 
latter is soon frozen by the cold produced 
by the rapid E. of tho former, use being 
made of this for producing local ances- 
thosla in the case of small operations. 

Evaporation in Tialure, — E. Is constantly 
taking place all over tho surface of the 
globe, but is most rapid in tropical 
regions, where the hot air is able to take 
up a large amount of moisture from the 
sea, lakes, and rivs. This water-laden 
atmosphere, when It condenses with a 
cooler climate, is chilled and gives up 
sofue of its moisture In the form of rain, 
snow, or hail, according to tho sur- 
roondlng temp. Thus tho water on tho 
earth is undergoing a constant cycle of E. 
and condensation which may be repre- 
sented as follows : — 

vapour cloud 

Sea^ 4' 

N river rain 

Taking the West of Europe, E. is rapid in 
epiiug and still more so in summer, and 
on the other hand, from Nov. to Feb. it is 
almost at a standstill, due to tho falling 
temp, and consequent moisture -laden 
state of the atmosphere. Mcasuromeuts 
of the annual E. have hoeu made at 
various places, the following being a selec- 
tion. Interior basin of tho United States 
to lat. N., 150 in. ; Cnmana. S. 
America, 13G In. ; Madras, 91 In. ; C!o. 
Oavan, Ireland. 13 in. ; and over a very 
large area in Etoope less than 20 In. It 
has been found that in general the ann. 
B. and rainfall are approximately propor- 
tional. 

Commercial applications of emporalion. 

B. plains an Important part to most 


manufaoturlng processes, and various 
means have boon devised to facilitate the 
removal of moisture from solutions and 
substances. Thus brine is concentrated 
by being made to trickle down piles of 
brushwood, placed in a current of air, a 
large surface being thereby exposed for E. 
The same principle is applied to the coolers 
used In breweries and elsewhere, a stream 
of water being made to trickle over tho 
pipes contalnlug the warm liquid. Liquids 
like sugar, syrups, and various extracts 
are evaporated to vacuum pans, in which 
the external pressure Is reduced as far as 
possible by suction pumps, so that E. will 
proceed fairly rapidly, even at a low temp. 
The same principle is made use of in tho 
multiple eftect evaporator, which consists 
of a series of vacuum pans in which the 
vapour produced by the E. of the liquid 
in the drst pan is used to boat tho liquid in 
tho second pan. and so on. In freezing 
machines of the liquid ammonia type, the 
low temp, is produced by the rapid E. of 
tho liquefied ammonia under reduced 
pressure. See K. Rausbrand, Evaporat- 
in^t^CondensinOt and Cooling Apparatus, 

Eve, see Adam. 

Evection (Lat evectio, rarrirlng upward, 
forth), in astronomy, a lunar perturbation 
or inequality, first discovered by Ptolemy. 
This inequality or eccentricity of the 
moon’s orbit (altcmotely increasing and 
decreasing) is produced by the sun’s ac- 
tion. E. may alter the moon’s place by a 
maximum amount of 1® 1,V In either direc- 
tion, and the time of occurrence of an 
eclipse by six hom^. These variations 
take place almost eemi -annually, and de- 
pend partly on the position of the perigee. 
See Lunak Ttikorv ; Moon. 

Evoleth, city of St, Louis co., Minnesota, 
U.S.A., lying in thaonidst of the great red 
and brown liematltelron ore deposits of the 
Me.saif Range. Mining and shipping ore 
tho prln. Industries. Pop. (5800. 

Evelyn, John (1620-1 700. Eng. diarist, 
b. at \V’c)tton Hou.se, near Dorking, Surrey, 
vva.s educated at Southover free school, 
and went, in 1037, to Balllol, hut came 
down in two years without a degree. He 
had some time before been admitted aaa 
law student, and in 1640 he took up his 
rcHidence in the Temple, though ho never, 
apparently, thoiiglit of practising as a 
barrister. He was Interested In horticul- 
ture, and Improved tiio grounds of his 
father’s estate of Wotton. From 1641 he 
travelled much on tho Continent, but 
settled In England In 1052 at Sayes Court, 
Deptford, where ho devoted much of his 
time to the gardens, whit^h he brought to a 
state of high perfection. ) Ho was author 
of a celebrated work on aylvicultiirw, en* 
titled Sylva, or a lJidcour$e of Forfal- Trees 
(1604), etc. Ho did, inc^d, do much to 
improve horticulture and introduce ex- 
otics into this country. He also wrote on 
a wide variety of subjeot#, including hist., 
religion, architecture, qaw, sculpture, 
navigation and commeri^, medals, and 
salleis and pub. sov. tra^. of Gk.. Lat., 
and Fr. authors. The Ifiary was edited 
to later eds. by J. Forster (1860-62) : H. B. 
Wheatley (1879 and 1900): O, Newnea 
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(1906) : A. Dobson (1906) ; nlso In Every- founded in 1880. The St: James's Gazette 
man’s Library (J 907), See Ifolen Evelyn, was from the first dlptingulshed for its ■ 
The Uikory of the Evelyn B'amilVt 1915 : strongly literary ebaraeter, and belongred 
Lord Ponsonby, John Evelyn, 1933 ; and rather to the category of reviews, like the 
the bibliography by O. Keynes, 1937. Spectator. There were three other penny 
After tho Restoration ho held many minor Conservative evening papers in the field 
ofilces and sat on various commissions, against it, with tho result that tho ‘news* 
For a while he was secretary of the Royal element was Increased, and it fell into line 
Society, but twice declined the presidency, with particular movements by becoming 
A friend of many notable people, liichnling an ardent supporter of Imperialism iq.v.). 
Pepys, he wtis aw coumw^ with most of tho In 1903 it became tho property of C. 
events of tho day, which were duly re- Arthur Pearson, who, in 1905, amal- 
corded in in his famous Diary which was gajuated it with the Evening Standard, 
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A, Camp. VI. : 26,700 ft. B, Point reached by Somervell in 1924. C, Point 
reached by Norton in 1924. D, ‘ I'be Second Step,' where Mallory and Irvine 
were last seen ahve. E, ‘ The First Step.’ F, Point reached by Finch and 
Bruce in 1922. G, Point 1 cached bv Mallory, Norton, and Somervell m 1922. 
H, The Summit. 


discovered In 1817 in an old clothes ba^^ket whicli bad also become his property. It 
and first pub. In 1818 ed. by Win. Hrnv. is now controlled by Lord Beaverbrook 
It Is a mine of infonnatlon about EnKlnnd and makes a prominent feature of 

and the Continent In his day. politics. With ranch the smallest clrcola- 

Evelyn, John, the Younger (c. 1 055-98), tion of the Beaverbrook trio of newspapers 
Eng. translator and scholar, son of the (the others being the Daily Erpress and 
diaiiat id. 1706 ). B. trams. Plntiirch’s the iSurnfaj/ the E. S. has always 
We of Alexander the Great (1683-86), oercised in the past the most political 
Rapines poem. Of Gardens (1673), and influence. Among its editors in repent 
Chafisepors of the Grand VUners years were Frank Owen, Michael Foot, 

(1677). Ho contributed some Gk. hexa- and Sydney Elliot, all independent 
meters to bis fftthor’s Sylmt 3rd ed.), 1678. minded. The paper is notable for Its 
Examples of his verse are in Drydeu’s political and social cartoons by David 
MisceUanies, and Nloois* Collection of Low. who came to tho paper from the 
Poems. London Star. 

Evstfing Primrose, see (Enothera. Everdingen, AlderC (Allart) van ( 1621 - 

Evening Standard* a penny London 1675), Dutch landscape painter and en- 
evonlng paper formed, by an amalgaina* graver ; studied under R. Savery and P. 
tion in 1905, of two evening papers, tbo Molyn, surpassing both. He excelled in 
Bvenino Standard, founded In 1827 as the , sketches of nigged scenery, marine views. 
Standard, and the St. JamesTs Gazette, 1 and storms. Among his best pictures are: 
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vLandHcape with River,’ c. 1648 (Louvre) ; 
‘Landscape with Waterfall,’ 1650 (Mn- 
nJch) ; ‘ Wooded Slope,’ ‘ Castle by River,’ 
and ‘ Norwejcian Waterfall ' (Berlin 
Museum) ; * Norwegian Landscapes ’ 

(National Museum, Amsterdam) ; ‘ Storm 
at Sea ’ (Munich). His most famous 
etchings arc the series illustiatlng * Reincke 
Fuchs.* Some of his original dra\riugs 
are in the Brit. Museum. 

Everest, Mount, or Chomolungma, sum- 
niit of the Himalayas. It ia situated on 
the frontier between Nepal and Tibet. 
The height has been ascertained as over 
29.000 ft., and it ia the highest mt. in the 
world. Its name is derived from Sir 
George Everest, a surveyor-general of 
India. Recent attempts to roach the 
highest p^vik have formed an epic story of 
Brit, pluck and endurance. lu 1921 a 
reconnai'^sance party was sent out bv the 
joint enterprise of the Royal Geographical 
Society and the Alpine Club, and this made 
an important survey of the mt. In the 
following year a climbing party ap- 
proached the mt. by tbo Rongbuk Glacier 
on the Tibetan side, and in this attempt 
Norton, Somervell, and Mallory reached 
the height of 26,800 ft. without making 
use of oxygen ; while Bruce and Finch, 
with a Gurkha who accompanied them, 
reached 27,200 ft. with oxygen. In 1924 
a carefully organised expedition under 
(jon. Bruce set out from Darjeeling in tlie 
last week of March, forming themselves 
Into two parties as they crossed Tibet in 
order not to overcrowd the rest-houses. 
In April the command was taken over by 
Col. Norton, owing to the ill-health of 
Gen. Bruce, Camps wen; cstab. at dillercnt 
heights on the mt. ; tcrnlilc snowstorms 
and blizzards were eiic<mntcred, and at 
one time the temperature recorded 56®’ 
of frost. On May 15 a- visit was paid to 
the Holy Lama in the Rongbuk Mona.s- 
tcry, and his bios'* ing wn.'i bestowed ufion 
tlie native carriers. Early in .June came 
the final stages. From a higli camp Norton 
and Somervell cliiiibcdto 28,000 ft. without 
oxygen and Somervell ulonc to 28,1'U) ft. 
Later, with five porter.^ to carry provl'iion.s 
and reserve oxygen cylinder^, Mallory ami 
Irvine cstab. a :^til! higlicr <amp. It is 
unknown wlicthcr th(‘v .'ntiially reached 
the summit, for when seen tliev had 
achieved the height of 28, 2:^0 ft., but the 
attempt cost them thenr Iivc'J, and their 
bodies have not been recovered. An illus- 
trated account tiiis cxr>editif)ri. with a 
contribution by eacli of tbu ->iirvj\ors, is 
in the (j}eo(fraphical Journal b»r Dee. 1924. 
Aircraft fliglits were imult' nvcr the sum- 
mit by the Maniuess of ( '1\ de.-dale and 
P'l. Lt. McIntyre, member,-. ol the ilou.ston 
expedition, in There were further 

eilmbing expeditions in when Wyn 

Harris and Wager found Mallory’s ice-axe 
at about 28,000 ft., 1936, and 1938, but 
Qone has yot 8uc>ceeded in rcacliing the 
summit, though some lives have been lost 
and a point within a thousand feet of the 
t<M) has been reached. See C. K. U. Bury, 
Mount Kveresi, the lieconnaiHsance, 1921 ; 
G. G. Bruce, TIte AsmuU on Mount 
ISverest, 1922 ; E. F. Nort/ou, The Fight 
for Bver^, 1924 • Sir F. V'ouiighusband, 


7^he Epic of Mount Everest, 1928 : II. 
Ruttledge, Everest 1933, 1934, and Everest 
— the Unfinished Adventure, 1937 ; F. S. 
Sraythe, Camp Six, 1937 ; Douglas and 
Clydesdale (Marquess of) and D. F. Mc- 
Intyre, 7'he Pilot's Book of Everest 1936; 
H. W. Tilman, Mount Everest 1938-1948. 

Everett, (1) until 1870 part of Malden, 
3 m. N. of Boston, U.S.A., now a city with 
a pop. of 46,700 with Important manufs., 
including coke, chemicals, leather goods, 
tools, trunks, etc. (2) A city of Washing- 
ton, U.S.A., 28 in. N. of Seattle on Puget 
Sound, With a fine harbour and beautiful 
mountain scenery, many lumber mills, 
iron works, and factories and salmon 
canneries. Pop. 30,200. 

Evergem, small tn. of E. Flander.s, 
Belgium, situated 4 m. N. of Ghent. 
Makes lace, linen and cotton gootls, starch 
and soap. Pop. 8700. 

Everglades, lake in S. Florida, U.S.xV. 
It Is large but shallow, and contains a 
great numiier of small is. wdiich are 
covered with dense overgrowth and are 
frequented by numerous alligators. 
Florida is sometimes called ‘ Everglade 
State,’ after tills swampy dist. 

‘ Evergreen State,* see Wasiun'OTON. 

Evergreens, are those plants, shrubs 
.and trees which keep their leaves and do 
not shed tlu'in annually. The leaves 
sometimes live a.s long as four or five 
>ears on E. trees, but thev are constantly 
shedding and making new one.M, so that 
the trees are never left bare. In tropical 
climates certain trees that are deciduous 
when grown in temperate regions are E. : 
as an example of tliis the Bubinia pseud' 
acacia, popularly knowm as acacia, may 
be quoted. Ail conifers except the larch 
are K., and many slirqb-, and croepers, 
e.( 7 . box, laurel, ivy, an" cultivated because 
they do not shed then h'aves in autumn. 
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Everlasting Flowers or Immortelles, are 
flowers which retain thelr^form and colour 
for a long time after they have been picked 
and dried. A few genera of the order 
Compositfc are among the best known, 
and sev. are cultivated in garderis for 
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decorative purposes ; they are often dyed 
bright colours, and some are bleached 
white. Antennariadioica, mountain ever- 
lasting, or cat’s foot, Js the only iJrit. 
species growing wild, i)ut Anaphalis mar- 

f faritacea is naturalised in S. Wales, Hcot- 
anrt, and the f^tiannel Is. Bpecies of 
UelU'hrysum ore the ones best suited for 
cultivation in gardens. "J'hey should be 
gathered on a dry <biy heforo the IJowers 
are fully opened. Statice, or sea lavender, 
is a graceful speeies used both for green - 
bouse and for garden cultivation. (The 
genus is sornetiim's referred to as Luno- 
mum by botanists.) Jt lja« purplish 
(lowers in summer, and is about 18 ins. in 
height. 

Everslay, vil. of N.K. tlanipshiro, Eng- 
land. There is in the neigh bom hood a 
fine old .Taeobean r(jsidenee, Ilramshill 
House, which nas imilt for the .son of 
James I. Top. DOi). 

Evertsen, Dutch naval lainily vvhicJi 
prodneed sev. distinguished ofheers, of 
whom live were brothers. T\\o ot them 
were killed in action, viz. Vae-Adm. 
Cornelius m KJOG in the second battle rdf 
the N. Foreland : and Ad in. .Ian. in the 
same year in ‘ St. James’s Fight.' Cor- 
nelius, the son of Jan, attained th<‘ rank of 
vioe-aduiiral and d'"d In Huh. No l(‘wer 
than bine members of the K. family fell in 
action at sea. 

Everyman, title of a morality jdav o( the 
fifteenth century. The chara«ters are 
Everyman, Cod, Death, Good lioeds. 
Knowledge, Beauty, .Strength, etc- Everv- 
man is summoned hy Death, and all Ins 
friends forsake him, except Gooil Deisis. 
See E. Hhvs (ed.) Eeerutunn and tdher 
Interlinlrsi (Everymairs Library! 

Everyman’s Library. The title ol a 
comprehensive library ol the renre- 
sentivtive works of all lime, inituitod in 
15)0(1 an<l put), at a popular pra<* bj 
Joseph Makiliv Deiit (o-e.) of the lUMi ot 
J. M. DentN: Boiis, litd., Jjoiulon, ami im- 
ported into the C.S.A. and pub. {.here by 
E. P. Dutton , Sc Co.. Inc., New York. 'J’he 
name \va.s suggested by Ernest Uhys. ilir 

g eneral editor e/.r,), \vliose mie wa-, the 
no in the old morality jilay of Kveryman, 
* I will go vvilli I lice, and be thy guicb- ’ It 
now comprises (iDtl)) 1)87 vols.. and now 
vol3. are Issued every year. There ex- 
isted In Eng. j»re\iously to its Inangura- 
liou a number of mex pensive senes of 
classics, but nothing on a large iaiough 
ecalo to ensure the universality e^sennal 
to complete siieeos>,. Among its hue 
runners were lleiiiy Morlcy’s Vniwi«il 
Library: the ('antrlot Serie.s ; (irarit 
Richardses O'he B grid's C7us.sie.s. uotv con- 
tinued by the Oxford Univ. Press ; and 
J. M. Dent's owm ed. of the Tetmdc 
CJmsics. Tlu’ro were also two very not- 
able continental exemplars, the Ilirlame 
library of < Germany and tbo Hibliof/iiUpic 
Nationaie of France. The domocratisa- 
tion of knowledge was the fundamental 
purpose of E. L., and this was In no small 
measure a spur to the enthusiastic co- 
operation of editors, printers, paper- 
makers, binders and other collaborators 
of the publisher. The os8ontial.s of In- 
expensive production, coupled with good 


fjitalily of materials and workmanship 
and an attractive format, having been 
settled, some J 0,000 i-opies of nearly every 
book in tbo first one hundred and fiftv 
of tho stories wer(» printed and issue<l in 
three baDdies wdthin a couple ot year.s ; 
and tlje price of each vol. W'us fixed at one 
sliilling (unavoidably increased after the 
15)14-18 war and htill further during and 
after the Second World War, the jirice In 
15)19 being four shillings and six pence). 

'rhe snceess of K. L. neeessitiiteil the 
cstah. of Dent’s factory. The Temple 
Prcs.<!, LcLliworth, llcTtfordshire, the 
brin’-. City bind mg works not being large 
enough to cope with the immense binding 
rtMjuircments ol K. L. vols. Binding at 
LeU'hworth eoinnnmced at the end of 
15)00, and two yi^ar.s later tbo fac'tory 
was enlarged by the installation of a 
printing plant. To-day almost all the 
vols. are bound at Li'tebvvorth : most of 
them are also printed there, but some 
are gtill [irinted by the outside firms 
who played a generous part in the in- 
auguration of the library, among whom 
B. Ciay Sons, Ltd., of Bungay, Suffolk, 
Hr(‘ outstanding. Tho s'ze of the vols. is 
Cti by 4i in., poeketablo but large enough 
for the book-^helf ; tlio number of pages In 
the Vols. ranges from 2r>0 to lOUO. In 
1931 the typographii al lay-out and bind- 
ing style were brought into line with 
modern praetiee. K. L. eou'-ists of thir- 
teen seetioiift ; Biograpliy ; (’l.i^sics (Qk. 
and Bom.) ; Essays and Belles Lettros ; 
Piclion (vvhieh with over 2.'>o voln. is 
natnieliy the largest si'ction, including 
otten I he complete range of novels by re- 
nowned authois, e.p. Dickens, Scott, Jane 
Austen) : History : Oratory : Poetry 
.nid Drama ; liefereneo (m which section 
hrernman’s Encyclapivdia wHvS originally 
issued): Bomance ; Seumee : Theology 
and PhiluHophy ; Travel and Topography*; 
and books for Young P(*oplc. There aW 
in tact vw,\ few works of outstanding im- 
portancA' in Eng. literature wlueh are not 
to be found in K. T,. ; and Included in 
every section is a good muuber of trans. 
troiii famous foreign works. Although 
most of the vols. have a wide atipeal, thp 
publishers have iiii ludt'»! many Jess-known 
works of great importance to students, 
and such elassles as (;iot''’3 I/istory of 
(ireccct iu I- vols. : tiiblion’s Decline and 
ball of the Jloiiant hnnnrv, in 6 vols. ; 
Mommsen s Ihstary id Home, in 4 vols. ; 
and Hakluyt’s Vouages, in 8 vol«., besides 
many others vvhieh, in the ordinary way, 
are not acces.sil)le to the general public. 

It j.s estimated tb.if there are nearly 200 
vols. in K. L. eonlaimng vvork^ not avail- 
able in any other ed and about another 
50 vols. of works oulv available in eda. 
at a I'oualderabh highej- price. A con- 
sistent feature of the Library is the use of 
unabridged texts ; only with a relatively 
lew works is an abridged text used, this 
fact being then plainly stated. Critical 
nnd hiograridmi introdiictioas are in- 
cluded where* or desiiablo, and mauy of 
the older works liave lacn specially edited 
for the series ; bibliographies are always 
given. To keep tho Library abreast of 
current scholarship works issued in the 
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series from twenty to forty years ogro are, 
where necessary, re-edlted and completely 
re -sot, recent examples being Plato's 
Republic, in the trails, of Lord Lindsav', 
the poems of Keats, Matthew Arnold, 
Byron and Tennyson, the four vols. of 
The Spectator essays. Lamb's Letters, in the 
B. V. Lucas edition, Thucydides* Pelopon- 
nesian War with a now index, the trana. of 
Balzac's novels, Boswell's Johnson, newlv 
introduced and Indexed, and White’s Set- 
borne, newly annotated. Since 1934 the 
editors have aimed at Includiug more works 
in all classifications by modern writers, 
among such being Samuel Butler, G. K. 
Chesterton, Joseph Conrad, Havelock 
Ellis, E. M. Forster, Dr. Charles Gore, W. H. 
Hudson, Aldous Huxley, Henry James. D. 
H. Lawrence, Walter do la Mare, Somerset 
Maugham, H. O. Wells, Virginia Woolf. 
The Second World War Interfered with 
the production of the Librorv owing to the 
shortage of materials and labour, which 
ooincided with an increased demand for 
the classics of literature, and even four 
years after the war a considerable number 
of the 987 vols. were still out of stock, 
but it is the publishers* Intention to re- 
store all the vols., with very few excep- 
tions, to circulation within the shortest 
possible time. The total sales of the 
Library during Its forty -two years of 
existence are over 37,000,000. The Library 
has from Its earliest days circulated 
throughout the world, not only In the 
Brit. Commonwealth, the U.S.A., and all 
Eng. speaking countries, but on the con- 
tinent of Europe, in S. America, Japan, 
and China, and indeed in the most remote 
places. 

Eves, Reginald (1870-1941). Eng. 
painter, 6. in London. From Univ. Ool- 
lero he passed with the Trovollyan Good- 
alT scholarship to the Slade School, where 
he studied under Legros, Frederick 
Brown, and Henrj^ Touks and won the 
SlGbde Scholarship. • In 1899 his picture 
* Waiting * was accepted for the Royal 
Academy; E. became a regular exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy, Royal School of 
Portrait Painters, the Salon and else- 
where, specialising in portraiture. His 
first portrait to be acquired by the 
National Portrait Gallery was that of 
Thomas Hai’dy, bought in 1931. Other 
portraits in the same gallery are those of 
Sbaokleton and Jellicoe and, in the Tate 
Gallery, are portraits of iSir Frank Benson 
and Sir Max Beerbohm. Ajuong his por- 
traits of women are those of the Queen of 
Spain and Miss Julia Neilson. If ho 
lacked charm of colour, be had a fine 
feeling for character. Future generations 
will rely for their knowledge of what the 
men of his age were like very largrely on 
B.*8 portraits. He also excelled In water- 
colour landscapes. 

Evesham, municipal bor. and markt. tn« 
of WoTceetersUre, England. It Is situ- 
ated on the r. n. of the Avon. 15 m S.E. 
of Worcester. The extreme fertility of 
the soil renders the neighbourhood most 
soltable for mrkt.^rdening, which Is the 
chief Industry. There Ls a fine bridge 
over the rlv., here navigable, also a library, 
technical college, hospital, etc. By a 


battle fought bore in 1265, by which Henry 
III. regained the throne and the barons 
were crushed for a time ; the Prince of 
Wales defeated Biinon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester. E. is noted for its abbey 
founded In 701. a magnificent detached 
tower, rebuilt in the fifteenth century, 
1 10 ft. high, and containing a clock with 
cliimes and ten bells, which still remain, 
also a mutilated gateway of the twelfth 
century, a fine arch and the abbot's 
stables. Pop. 8800. 

- Eviction, in law, means the ejectment 
of a person from possession of lauds or 
tenements. K, may bo total or partial, an 
Instance of the latter being where some 
other person seta up a claim to a right of 
way or other easement over the land. 
Entry by a landlord to view the state of 
repair, or to effect alterations, is not E. or 
trespass if the tenant agreed to allow the 
landlord to enter for such purposes. To 
maintain an lu^tion for damages for K. 
physical expulsion need not be proved, 
any act touding to prejudice the quiet en- 
joyment or comfort of the tenant being 
an E. or constructive E. The remedy for 
E. is generally by an action of damages for 
breach of a covenant (q.i?.), for quiet en- 
loyinent, and an action of ejectment to 
recover the land (sre Entry) ; hut when 
there is no contractual relationship be- 
tween the tenant and the person evicting 
film, an action of damages for trespass 
would be the appropriate remedy, and if the 
evlctor acted without colour of right, the 
tenant would recover heavy damages. In 
the case of a house protected under the 
Rent Restriction Acta, the Courts require 
sat).sfactioo on sev. essential points before 
they will grant an E. order. See also 
Rkcovkry of Land. 

Evidence. LegaLF. denotes the means 
by which facts are asixjrtainod for Judicial 
purposes. It is a branch of the law of 
procedure, but there exists no general or 
codifying Act, and indeed it is probably 
undesirable that judicial discretion in the 
matter of reception of E. should be so fet- 
tered. Sir James Flt/.jaiues Stephen wa« 
employed in 1872 to draw a code for Eng- 
land, but the code drawn never pfissed into 
law, although its model, drafted by the 
same judge, subsequently boearno the 
Indian Evidence Act of 1872. The whole 
of our law of E. os Jt exists now, is a ays- 
tern of restriction upon the admission of 
testimony, and based as it is upon the 
formal rules of Inductive logic, reveals a 
strong tendency to narrow the freedom 
which formerly characterised, especially 
in state trials, the conduct of judicial pro- 
ceedings. The bulk of Uio rules of E. la 
negative in character, ^hat part of the 
jaw of E. which relates idi relevancy of facta 
os distinct from mode ^ proof of a fact 
deemed to be relevant la dominated by four 
primary rules of exclusion or rules which, 
(subject to certain important exceptions), 
exclude the admission a^E. of facta which 
ontslde legal otrclos might well be regarded 
as affording excellent testimony. These 
rules include the following four classes of 
facts ; (1) Facto similar to, but not 

specially connected with, each other, e,g. if 
the issue Is whether A forged B's signature 
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to a cheque, the tact that he forged C's 
filgnature on Bonxe former occasion is 
Irrelovant. But If there Is a question 
whether on act was done intentionally or 
accidentally by A, the fact, if so, that such 
act formed part of a systematic course of 
conduct would be relevant, e.g. if A Is su- 
ing on a policy of tiro insurance, the fact 
that he had sustained fires in other 
houses insured by him would be relevant 
to the issue whether the fire was occidental 
or not. (2) The fact that a person not 
called 08 a witness has asserted the ex- 
istence of any fact. This is the funda- 
mental principle which is more popularly 
expressed lo the maxim that hearsay is 
no E. The most striking exceptions to 
this mle are afforded by the various rules 
of conveulenoo which allow of the ad- 
mission of statements by deceased persons 
(08 to which ace DECLAiiATiONa op De- 
ceased PtiRSONa), and statements which 
amount to admissions. Admissions may 
be E. against a party to an action when 
made in his behaJf by any person who has 
a substantial Interest in the event of the 


proceedings, or who is an agent expressly 
or Implindly authorised by that party to 
make such admissions. But admissions j 
made ‘ without prejudice * can under no 
circumstances be adduced in E. The rule 
against hearsay *cj>dora irrelevant state- 
ments in bookd or dneumouts not made by 
parties to the proceedings or their author- 
ised agents. Exceptions to this rule, ex- 
cluding docuraeutary E., include, inter 
alia, entries In public records, official 
books, or registers ; recitals of public 
facts ID statutes and proclamations, and 
statements in works of hist. Final judg- 
ments, orders or decrees of any coiu’t are 
always E. os against all persons of all facts 
stated or decided by such Judgments, etc., 
or upon which they are based, but not of 
facts which may only be inferred as prob- 
able from their existence. (3) The fact 
that any person is of opinion that a fact 
exists. Fact not opinion is what a witness 
Is In general required to state. But the 
opinions of exjierts on points of science or 
art are admissible in E., subject to the 
judge's decision on their competence as 
experts. As a matter of law Judges have 
tujQ power on all technical matters to call 
in the aid of judicial assessors, but except 
in Admiralty cases they seldom avail 
themselves of their statutory powers. 
(4) Tho foot that any person’s character 
18 such as to rcinier conduct imputed to 
him probable or improbable. K. of char- 
acter, may, however, be given in criminal 
triaJs in certain circumstances stated In 
the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898. That 
Act allows the prosecution to rive E. of a 
prisoner’s bad character if the prisoner 
nos himself or by his counsel given E. to 
establish his own good character, or has at 
the trial oast imputation on that of the 
prosecutor or the witnesses for the prose- 
cutor or the witnesses for the prosecution. 
E. of previous convictions may bo given 
before the verdict (a) if proof of such 
former offences is admissible on other 
grounds, e.p. as showing a systematic 
course of conduct (aee above) ; (6) to rebut 
E. of good ciiarot^ier. 


E. is said to be cither oral or docu- 
mentary, Documentary or written E. 
consists of records, documents under seal, 
such as charters and deeds, and writings 
not under seal. Bentbam used the term 
real E. to denote such E. as was neither 
oral nor documentary in the above 
special sense ; but E. which is not oral Is 
generally classified, even If imscientiflc- 
ally, as documentary. Acts of Parliament 
are records of the highest nature, from 
their quality as tho memorials of the 
legislation : but a distinction is made 
with respect to E. between public and 
private statutes. A public statute requires 
no proof in courts of justice ; but private 
Acts must be proved by copies compared 
with tho original roll of Parliament. 
Records of the proceedings of courts of 
justice are proved by exompliff cations, 
sworn copies and office copies. Exempli- 
fications are transcripts of the recx)rd8 of 
different courts, accredited by having tho 
seals of such courts attached to them. 
Sworn copies are transcripts made by 
individuals who authenticate them upon 
oath when they are produced In E. 
Office copies are copies certified to be true 
and ai'curate by au officer expressly en- 
trusted with that business. The recep- 
tion of various ccrtlflcAtos, official and 
public documents, is regulated by various 
statutes, especially tho 8 and 9 Viet. o. 
113. Charters and deeds are proved by 
the production of tho instrument and 
proof of the execution by the party to be 
charged with it ; but w’here the document 
is more than thirty years old the execution 
Dcc<l not be proved. Tho general rule is 
that tho original deed must be produced. 
Deeds attested must, in general, bo proved 
by one at least of tho attesting witnesses ; 
but if tho witnesses bo dead, or cannot be 
found, the execution may be proved by 
proof of the handwriting of the party. 
The method adopted to prove handwriting 
in general is to secure tho testimony of 
Fomc person acquainted with tho hand- 
writing of the individual in question, or 
who has seen him write, or who has had 
written corrospoiidence with him ; but 
otherwise the testimony of persons skilled 
in calligraphy a.s ‘ experts ’ is wholly ex- 
cluded. 

l^actlcally all persons are competent 
to give E. at the present dav. Formerly 
plaintiffs and defendants ^ver■e not allowed 
to give E. on the gromid that they were 
Interested parties, the result being that 
probably the best possible E. was ex- 
cluded. Where the judge decides that 
any witness is too young or mentally in- 
firm to testify, the witness is incompetent 
to rive E. In certain coses witnesses may 
claim a privilege {see O^.vfidentiautt n< 
Law). Since the paaslng of the Oiminal 
Evidence Act, 1898, both the accused and 
the husband or the wife of the accused are 
competent witnesses; but the principle 
that the accused is not oompeU^ to In- 
criminate himself Is preserved by the pro- 
vision that such witnesses arc not com- 
pelled to give S. except that the wife or 
husband of accused may bo called either 
for tho prosecution or the defence, and 
without tho consent of the accused, if he 
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(or she) Is chargrcd with any olToncc midor 
the Vaj?rpancy Act, 1824 (neglect to maln- 
tala wife and family), offences against the 
Person Act, 1861 (relating to rape, in- 
decent aasanlt, and the like offences), the 
Mamed Women’s Property Act, 1882 
(offences by a niarriod man or woman 
against the other spouse’s property), and 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885 
(sexual offences). IG. must bo given on 
oath nnloss the witness objects to being 
sworn, upon the ground that ho has no 
religious beliefs, when ho may instead 
solemnly affirm In the Scottish fashion. 
Children of tender years who do not 
understand the nature of an oath may give 
E. without being sworn if the judge 
thinks the child sufficiently Intelligent to 
give E. and to iinderslaud the moral 
obligation of speaking the truth. 

The 0 !)ly change for many years In the 
principles of the law of K. is that intro- 
duced by the Evidence Act, 19.‘i8, which 
admits dooumentary E. in civil proceed- 
ings In order to establish facts on which 
direct oral E. would be admissible. But 
such E. Is only admitted where the maker 
of the documentary statement either had 
personal knowledge of the matters therein 
dealt with, or. if he had not, the document 
Is part of a continuous record and he 
made the statement in the perfopmance 
of a duty to record Information supplied 
to him by a person who might reason- 
ably bo supposed to have personal know- 
ledge of the matters recorded. But In 
either case the maker of the statement 
must be called as a witness. The court 
may. In order to avoid undue expense or 
delay, admit such a statement in K. not- 
withstanding that the maker of It is avail- 
able but Is not called, and in these cir 
cumstancos tbo court may accept a certi- 
fied copy of the original document. But 
nothing in the Act will render admissible 
as E. any statement made by a person 
interestx'd at a time when the proceedings 
were pending or anticipated. Tt is for the 
(K)urt to decide what weight Is to be 
attached to such statement, regard being 
had to the question whether the state- 
ment was or w.as not made contemporari- 
eousJy wdth the occurrence or existence 
of the facts stfited, and to the question 
whether or not the maker had any in- 
centive to conceal or misrepresent the facts. 

Stephen, Difjest (*fthe. Utw of h>ifiertee, 
1876 ; Taylor, The Lawof f^ridnire, 1020 ; 
Roscoe, Dinest of the Laiu of Endenre, 
1928 ; Phip&on, Law of Jnidevee, 1942. 

Evil has no positive exist, ciico. It is 
the privation of good, rather than the 
mere absence of it, e.g., it is a physical 
evil for a man to be blind, since it Is 
natural for him to see, and it is a spiritual 
evil for a man to refuse to do what he 
knows to be good. The existence of E. is 
one of the everlasting problems both of 
theology and philosophy — how to account 
for it. and what to Infer from It ; and in 
accordance \vith the slgniftcance attached 
to It, philosophy inclines to an optimistic 
or pessimistic view of the world, or, fur- 
ther, an atterni»t to compromise between 
the two. Th(3 lost theory would explain 
E. as warring against the triuinph of good. 


and is thus of a dualistlc character. J. S. 
Mill, in his Essays on Religion, regards 
this os a plans! bio explanation of the mix- 
ture of good an<l E. in the world. The 
difficulty of explaining E. is theological 
rather than scientific, it being often stated 
that for Rcienoe there is no E. in the uni- 
verse. The teachings of Freud and the 
psychoanalysts on the origin of the ' sense 
of guilt * are of interest in this connection, 
but the recent tendency of scientillo 
thought Js to recognise its liinitutions, and 
to leave moral questions to the theolo- 
gians. 

Evil Eye. From the earliest times there 
h<is existed the superstition that certain 
people possess the poorer of injuring, bo- 
ivltchlng, and oven killing by a glance 
from the eye ; hence the expression Evil 
Eye. Children and young people w'ere 
supposed to 1)0 particularly suseeptihle, 
and In the JGast any nncxT)0(3ted calamity 
befalling a child was ace.ouulcd for by its 
having been ‘ overlooked.’ The glance of 
a person suffering from any physical 
calamity, such ns a cast in the eye or a 
squint, is regarded as particularly danger- 
ous. The power was supposed to be In- 
voluntary in many (‘ases and not ciilti- 
v.ated with evil intent. Foav of the old 
classic writers fail to refer to It, and the 
wearing of amulets or charms agaJast it 
was universal. Envy was isiipposed by 
many to be the impulse of the JG. E., and 
it was tlK'rofoi**! lookfsl upon as unfortu- 
nate to have one’s i>oss(^sions praisf^d un- 
duly, the prosi>crous in particular having 
reason to fear It. The power of the E. E. 
over animals fis well as ehihlren was 
dreaded, and in the Scottish Highlands as 
late os the eighteenth century tho belief 
03 affecting cattle was universal. Tt is 
still feared for 1101*803 in India and Oliina. 

Evil-Merodach, Avel, or Amel-Marduk 
C irian of .Marduk ), king of Babylon (c. 
561-559 n.e.), son and successor of 

Nebiiebadne/i^ar. lie releiised Jebola- 
chln. King of Judah, from prls«m in the 
thirty -seventh year of his capti%dty (see 
2 Kings XXV, 27). Ho was killed in a 
rebellion led by his brother-in-law, 
Xerlglissur (Neixalsharezor), who seized 
tho crown In his stead. Berosus (third 
century R.r.) speaks of him a.s an arbitrary 
and unwise ruler. 

Evoli, see TGnor.r. 

Evolute, see OuitVK. 

Evolution (Lat. e^volutio, an unrolling), 
literally, tho process of ox)ening out or un- 
folding what is wrapptsl up. In biology 
it is applie<l to the unfolding of successive 
phases of development In the growth of 
animal niid vegetable organisms, Her- 
bert .Spencer’s deffnition is as follows : 

* B. is an Integration of matter and con- 
comitant dissipation of ^motion ; during 
which tho matter passes from an inde- 
finite, incoherent homogeneity to a defi- 
nite, coherent hctcrogeijelty, and during 
which the retfdned moflon imdergoes a 
parallel transformation,* (First Prin* 
ciptes, pt. II. chap. xvll.)r. The theory of 
E., first started by O. Bonnet in 1702, is 
the hypothesis that tho germ (Instead of 
being brought into existence by the pro- 
cess of fecundation) te developed from a 
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pre-exlfltlDff form which contains the mclj- 
ments of all parts of the future organism. 
This theory (also called the theory of Pre- 
formatioij) is directly opposed tf» that of 
‘ epigenesis.* This latter view, which 
originated with Aristotle, was supijorted 
in the eighteenth century by O. F. WoMT, 
w’ho believed that development came 
about through a series of now formations 
and transformations, and * epigenesis * 
entirely siipcrHodod the old evolutionist 
theories of Bonnet, until they were re- 
vived in a more refined form in the ‘ germ- 
plasm ’ theory of Weismann. It is shown 
that the ovum cannot he entirely un- 
differentiated, a.s parts of the adult organ- 
ism may bo traced hnek to rnpre'^pontling 
parts in the embryo. E., however, in thi 
sense is only a branch of embryology Of.v.). 
The word Is more generally applied to the 
development of matter from Its simple un- 
organised condition — f»r even from the 
electron-systems called atoms from which 
matter Itself evolved — to the present 
striietiiro of the physical universe. 'J'his 
is called Inorganic E. and its main direc 
tioii is towards the ‘ degradation ’ of 
energy, for in every transformation of In- 
organic matter some energy is waste<l 
Living matter i.s a more complex form of 
inorganic matter and the living may he 
said to have from the non- 

living. Setting asiiie the possibility of 
spontaneous gimeration, matter gradually 
assumed the properties of living tnuticr 
through the medium of eolloidal com- 
pounds of e4irbon which fonn the proteid, 
common only to plant und anima! life. 
Organic E. traces the development, of 
Pimple unicellular forms of prot(»plasm, 
called protista by Haeckel to more 

eotnplex multicellular fonns, from aquatic 
forms to terrestrial, from invertebrates t<i 
vertebrates, ami from mariiinal.s to man 
(itee JiiOLfxn ). 

The theorv of E. is espeelallv a.s>oelated 
with the name of t’harle.s Itarwiii tscc 
DATtWixrsMh but it had been fore- 
shadow'cd by ArL^totle among the (JKs.. 
and by J^dmiaMis and Buff on. Erasmus 
Darwin and Lamarck in the eighteenth 
and niueteeuth cMuiturlcs. A group of 
Catholic infsts also appeal to St, 

Augtietine’s teaclnng of * ratioiu*s senun- 
alos/ The c\idetico for organic E. lies in 
the study of fo-sds (palieontology), the 
ylmtlarities In dev (dopmerit and in stnu-- 
ture of certain annnals (and plants), and 
In the facts of l.lndr geographleal dis. 
tribiition ; tlieiv is atso dJrc<-t evidence of 
blood re-lutionships in hlglier animals. 

tn the spheric of idealist-philosophy 
Hegel dovolor-ed the moral and abstract 
element of his i>hllosophy of spirit imeor- 
relation with the idea of E. Apart from 
the fact of E., various theories aa to its 
method have been propounded — the 
theory of inheritance of acquired char- 
acters by Lainn,r(‘k and that of natural 
selectlou by Darwin and Kussel Wallace. 
In addition, there is the theory of ortho- 
genesis that evolutionary change follows 
definite aud predetermined directions, an<l 
also Dope’s thtwry of kinetogenesis or 
* mechanical genesis.* In so far as ortho- 
genic B. tends towards the development 
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of the * hlghe.st * type. It has not been a 
straight ladderlike process, but one of glow 
experiment and frustration, as is shown ^ 
the study of paheontolcgy. In fact, E. 
does not .show any tendency to produce 
a high typo, only a number of types, and 
it Is only to the E. of Mind that ortho- 
genesis in t ho sense of evolving * upwards * 
can he applied strictly. We must assume, 
however, that something of the same 
nature as MIml is inherent in all living 
organisms, but In the course of E. new 
properties arise. Such E. Bei*gson calls 
‘ creative * and Lloyd -Morgan ‘ emergent.* 
It mvfit be homo in mind that E. as a 
theory cannot adequately explain the 
cause of such emergences ; It only pro- 
fesses to show their relation to pree«ding 
and succeeding emergences. Before the 
eniorgenee of Mind in man E. was operated 
hy the blind purpose of adapting types to 
their environment and of insuring the sur- 
vival of those best adapted, but with the 
beginning of what is called the ‘ psycho- 
zoic period * Mind became dominant, and, 
with Mind, valnas, and subsequently 
ethical values, came into being. Man Is 
the agent of a self-conscious K., which, 
as Thomas Huxley points out in Kiydution 
and Elhicn, Is at variane,e with the non- 
rnoral cosmic process from which be him- 
self has evolved. We may hold, however, 
that a self-conseiou.s ethical K. will be the 
central fact of future development. 
Whereas before Mind the direction of E. 
was decided by environment. Mind en- 
ables man to control this and, in the words 
of L. T, Hobhouso, ‘ to grasp the condi- 
tions of its development that it may 
ma.ster and make use of them in its further 
growth.* In connection with purpose in 
E. we may recall Huxley’s definition of a 
.'-pecies : * In most ca^ses a species can he 
reganlod as a geographicaliy dehnable 
group, whose jnenibers actually inter- 
breed or are potentiallv' eai>ab]e of inter- 
lireeding in nature, which in nature docM 
not interbreed freely or with full fertility 
with related groups, and i.'« distinguished 
from them by con.stant in<>rphologieAl 
difference's.* Huxley, tiierefory, gets rid 
of tlic idea of purpose from the universe 
blit bciievtjs in ‘ biological progress,’ He 
detcetvS no purpose in past E. : ‘ The pur- 
pose manifested in evolution, whether in 
arlapt-ation, specialisation, or biological 
progress, is only au apparent purpose. It 
is ju>t as much a product of blind forces 
as is the falling of a stone to earth or the 
eb]> ami flow of tiih^s. It i.s we who have- 
read purpose into evolution, as earilor 
men proiocted will and emotion into in- 
organic phenomena like a storm or earth- 
quake. If wre w-ish to work towards a pur- 
pose for the future of man, we must for- 
mulate that purpose ourselves. Purposes 
In life are made, not found.* Commenting 
on these statements, Julian Huxley says : 

’ But tlmn If It be admitted that, through 
the mechanism of natural selection, there 
1.S purpose in the uni verso, can wo resolve 
tlie difficulty offered by apparent examples 
of fiondfsh purposor by the thought that 
we, with our high level of consciousness, 
may be reading Into the lower levels 
feelings whleh do not there exist f Or 

R* 
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must we appeal, with the theolof^iana. to 'various essays and comedies and the 
a fundamental fallinK-away of the universe oharmins: letters to Ninon de TEnolos. 
from its destined purpose — in short, to For good vols. of selections, see C. Giraud 
Original 8lii ? ’ (See Julian Huxley, (186J) and Lesoure (1881). Although he 
Tht Modem Synthesis. See also Antiiro- lived for the best part of forty years in 
f»OTX)QY : Biology ; Darwinism ; Man. Eng., E. never learned Eng., and was un- 
The method of E. has long ago superseded acquainted with Shakespeare. He was 
the a priori in the writing of hist, ; one of burled in Westminster Abbey. E. figures 
the most brilliant expositions of the in Dickens's Tale of Two Cities under the 
method in this sphere was the work assumed name of Charles Darnav. 

Ancient Law by H. S. Maine (1861). Evreux, tn. in France, cap. of the dept. 

Bibliography. — C. Darwin, On the of Euro. The cathedral (eleventh cen- 
Origin of Species^ 1859: The Descent of tury) is its most interesting building. The 
Man, 1871 ; E. Haeckel, The History of church of St. Taurin is noted for Its belfry , 
Creation, 1876, also The Evolution of 144 ft. high. It manufs. hosiery and tex- 
Man, 1905 ; H. Spencer, Factors of Or- tiles, and has iron and copper works. In 
ganic EisoluJtion, 1887, also First Prin> the Second World War much damage was 
ciples, 1900 ; G. J. Romanes, Mental done to the tn.. including the cathedral. 
Evolution, in Man, 1888, also Darwin and In the advance of the Allies to the Seine 
after Darwin, 1892 : A. R. Wallace, Dar- E. fell to the British forces on Aug. 23, 
winism, 1889 ; A. Weismonn, The Oenn- 1944, soon after the elimination of the 
Plasm, 1889, also The Evolution Theory, Falafse * pocket.’ Pop. tn. 20,400, arron. 
1904 : P. Geddes and J. P. Thompson, 136,000. 

The Evolution of Sex, 1889 ; T. H. Hux- Evteyevioh, Grigory, see Zinoviev, 
ley. Evolution and Ethics, 1893, also Col- Georgy. 

lecied Essays, 1894 ; W. Bateson, Materials Ewald, Heinrich Georg August (1803- 
for the Study of Variation, 1804 : L. T. 1875), famous Ger. Orientalist and biblical 
Hobhoose, Mind in Evolution, 1001, also critio b. at Gfittlngen.. Ho was prof, of 
Moralain Evolution, and Develojmient philosophy and Oriental languages at 
and Purpose, 1913 ; H. Bergson, Creative Gdttingen, 1827-37 ; prof, of theology at 
Evolution, 1911 ; E. Westcrmarck, The Tilbingen, 1838-48 ; and again at Got- 
Criginand Development of the Moral Ideas, tingen, 1848-67. He lost his position for 
1917 : R. S. Lull, Organic Evolution, a time for political reasons, both in 1837 
1917, 1929 ; J. S. Huxley, Essays of a and 1867. His first book on Genesis ap- 
Biologist, and Evolution: the Mod- peared In 1823. E.’s greatest work w-as 
em Synthesis, 1942 ; C. Lloyd-Morgan, Oeschichte des Volkes Israel bis Christus, 
Emergent Evolution, 1923 : A. Dendy, 1843-69, trans. into Eng., 1867-86. 
Outlines of Evolutionary Biology, 1923 ; Other works are Kritische Grammatik der 
S. S. Goodrich, Living Organisms, 1924 ; hehraischen Spraehe \ Die Poettschen 

D. Dewar. Difflculties of the Evolution Bdcher des alien Bundes (1835-39), Die 
Theory, 1931 ; Sir A. Keith, A New Propheten des alien Bundes (1840), Die 
Theory of Human Evolution, 1948. Altertdmcr des Volkes Israel (1848), Die 

Evora (Ebora, or -Liberalitas Julias): I.ehreder Bibel von GotHl filial 6). Many 
<1) Dist. of Portugal, extending W. from of his works hava,Jt)eon trans. Into Eng. 
R. Guadiana And the Sp. frontier. Pop. See T. W. Davies, Heinrich Euxdd, 1903. 
207,900. (2) Tn. and archieplscopal see, Ewald, Johannes (1743-81), Dan. poet, 

cap. of above, Alemtojo prov., 70 m. from b. at OopenbagoD, son of a pastor. In 
Lisbon. It bos ramparts and a citadel, a 1764 he wrote an allegorical poem en- 
ftne Gothic cathedral (118G), narrow, titled Lykkens Tempel, which was well 
piotureque streets and places, a theatre, received, but his lyrical pow^ Is best 
library, and an archceologlcal museum, shown In the biblical drama, Adam og 
In the building of the former Jesuit univ. Eva (1769), and in the lyrics Til Sjaelen 
There are also the lyceum, orchleplscopai and Til min Molkte. His most beautiful 
seminary, and orphanage. It manufs. work, the opera Fiskeme, was written In 
textiles and leather and has a trade in 1778, containing a song called * Kong 
wine. The aqueduct and ruined temple Christian stod ved hfijeu Mast,’ which has 
of Diana are attributed to Sertorius, wW become the national song of Denmark, 
captured E. about 80 B.c. E. is bounded Ewart. James Cotsar (1851-1934), Soot* 
by the Serra d’Ossa on N. and E. Pop. tish zoologist, educated at Penicuik and 
lOfOOO. Edinburgh. Became prof, of natural 

Bvremond, Saint-, Charles Marguetel de hist, at Aberdeen In 1878, and reglus prof. 
Saint-Denis (1613-1 70.3), 6. at St, Denis in of natural hist, at Edinburgh UnTv., 1882. 
Normandy, and educated at Clermont, Started the marine biology station near 
Oaen, and later at the Colli^ge d’Harcourt Aberdeen in 1879, and became a member 
in Paris. He afterwards entered the army, of the Fishery Board for Scotland in 1 882. 
and fought with distinction in the Thirty His works include : The 'JLocomotor System 
Years* War, seetng much service in the f^cAinoderms (witl^oraanes) (1881), 

Netherlands. Henad to flee, however. In On the Preservation of ioisA, (1887), Guide 
1661, first to Holland and thence to Eng. to Zebras, Hybrids, etOjI^lfiOO), On a Pre- 
where he received a cordial welcome from jvalaky Hybrid (1907), Development of 
Charles 11. ana became the chief figure of the Horse (1915), Mmtmng of the King 
the salon of the Duchess of Mazarln In Penguin (1917), The Nesting Feathers of 
London. His fame as a Fr. writer and the Mallard (1921). 
wit Is notably illustrated in his Conversa- Ewe, group of Negro people in W. 
Hon avee le Pbre Cantwe. and Letire sur la Africa, llvliig off the Slave Coast, in a 
PalxdesPyr^i^es, and his writings indnde country to which they give the name of 
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‘ E^emo " (Land of the E^e). Their 
family consiRts of flvo grroups : the Anlo, 
the Krepi, the JeJl, the DahomeyanK, and 
the Mahi, all spcakfiij? different dialerts of 
E. E. aro a paj?an tribe, noted for their 
human BOcriflcea In honour of the dead. 

Ewell, Rlohard Stoddert (Stoddard) 
(1817-72), Amer. PolclJer on the Con- 
federate side in the (Jivil war. He 

g raduated at West Point in 1840, In the 
foxican war (1847) ho was present at 
Contreras {q.v,) and Churubusco (7.« ). 
He helped to suppress the outbreak of the 
Apache Indians in 18,')7, and rosigrninff his 
commission on the outbreak of the Civil 
war, 1861, served under ‘Stonewall' 
Jackson. E. commanded a div. near 
Kichinond (1862) and a corps of Lee’s 
army at Gettysburfir (1803). Ho was badly 
wounded at the battle of Bull Run (1861), 
and at Warrenton Turnpike. He was 
also present at Wlnehester, the Wilder- 
ness, and Spottsylvanla Court-house 
H864). Captured by Sheridan at SaiJor’a 
Creek, near Appomattox R. in ISGr), he 
lived in retirement after the war. 

Ewing, Sir James Alfred (I8rj.'>-1935). 
Scottish civil engineer. 6. at Dundee ; in 
1881 ho pointed out the phenomenon of 
hyateresis, or the lagging of magnetic 
effects behind their caascH. Ho wa.i prof, 
of mechanical engineering at the Imperial 
Univ., Tokyo, Japan, 1878-83 ; at Univ, 
College, Dundee, 1883-90 ; at Cambridge 
Univ., 1890-1903 (Rede lecturer there, 
1904). He was dIro<?tor of naval educa- 
tion, 1903-1 6 ; a member of the Ordrinneo 
Research Board, 1906-08. During the 
First World War be was in charge of the 
cipher department of the Admiralty. He 
was awarded the Albert medal, 1929. His 

S ubs. Include • Treatise on Earthquake 
fe<i8uremeni{ \ 883), Magnetic Induction in 
Iron and other Metals (1891), The Steam 
Engine and other Heat Engines (1894), 
The Strength of Maierials (1899), The 
Mechcmical Production of Cold (1908), 
Thermodynamics for Engineers (1920), 
The Physicist in Engineering Prachve 
(1923). 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia Orr (1841-85), 
Eng. writer for young people, b. in York- 
shire, daughter of Margaret Gntty, 
author of Parables of Nature^ to who'^e 
pub., Junt Judy's Mngaaine^ she largely 
contributed. She married Major E. in 
1867, and to tins may bo attributed her 
interest in soldiers, as exemplified in 
many of her tales. Amongst her delight- 
ful stories of child-life ni^ be mentioned ; 
Mrs* Overtheway (1809), The Brownies and 
Other Tales (1870), Jan of the Windmill 
Wl^)tOld Fashioned Fairy Tales (1882), 
Jackanapes (1883), Snapdragon and Old 
Father Chrialmas (1888), Verses for Ch\l- 
dJvn (1888). Sec Everynian’s Library ©ds. 
of Jackanapes and Mrs, Overtheway' s 
Bememhrances (1 9 1 6) ; life by H. K. F. Eden 
(her sister) (1885). also Ohristabel MaxwoU, 
Mrs. fkxtiy and Mrs, Ewing (1949). 

Examination, in evidence, denotes the 
Interrogation upon oath of witnessos. E.- 
In-ohlef means the interrogation of one's 
own witnesses ; cross-examination, that 
of the opposing witnesses ; and re-examina- 
tion, that of one's own witnesses after they 


have been cross-examined. In B.-ln- 
chief counsel is not entitled to put leading 
qu&stions, that is to say, questions which 
suggest tlic answer expected. In cross- 
examination there Is no such limitation, 
or, indeed, auy other limitation than that 
imposed by the discretion of counsel him- 
self or the presiding judge. Questions in 
re-examinations can only be put upon 
matters arising out of the cross-examina- 
tion ; the object of re-examination is to 
rehabilitate a witness whose testimony 
has been shaken in cross-examination, 
hut leading questions may not be put any 
more than in E.-in-chlof. On application 
to a judge in chambers, leave may be ob- 
tained to examine witnesses abroad, by 
the process called taking evidence on com- 
mission. See also Evidknce. 

Examinations. Educational Es. as now 
held have evolved from those of the 
medieval univs. Since the function of 
the univs. then was only to teach, their 
te.sts were directed towards ascertaining 
fitness to lecture — successful candidates 
obtaining the Doctor's or Master's degree. 
Among the earliest univ. tests of which we 
know’ details were those held at Bologna 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
which consisted of a private viva voce 
examination and a public ‘ convontus * or 
delivery of a speech and maintenance of a 
thesis against opponents. The same prin- 
ciple obtained in the rather more com- 
plicated system in vogue at Paris. In 
both cases the questions included both 
* set books ' and * nnseens,' and heavy fees 
were required of the candidates, who were 
placed in order of merit. The Bachelor's 
degree, which of course preceded the 
Doctor's, was sometimes awarded without 
E. on the completion of a course of study, 
and w’hat tost was prescribed in other 
coses was usually more or less formal. 
V\'ritten answers to set quostlons, and 
Firacllcal, i,e. other than oral tests. In sub- 
jects such as medicine, wore later innova- 
tions, while the competitive element and 
the number of subjects required for E. 
have also largely Increased in the course of 
years. But on the w’hole the present 
system of univ. education is a rec^^d^lsable 
development of the medieval svstem, with 
the difference that the Bachelor's degree 
has become more important. Thus at 
Oxford the stages are Responsions or 
‘ Smalls,' Moderations, and Finals (Pass 
and Honours) for B.A., three years, after 
which M.A. is awarded on payment of a 
fee without E. At Cambridge they are 
the Previous E. of ' Little-Go/ and the 
Tripos E.. In two parts. London has a 
Matriculation, an Intermediate, and a 
Final E. for the Bachelor’s degree, and It 
and other modern univs. have larmly in- 
creased the number of * faculties * in 
w'hich degrees are awarded. Numerous 
other classes of educ^itional E. aro now In 
vogue (for school Es. see under Edyx^a- 
TioN). Open competition is usually 
adopted for efvll service (g.e.) (other than 
specialist appointments, appointments to 
the Golonfed Service, which are made by 
nomination after interviewing the appli- 
cant, appointments to the dl^omatlo ser- 
vice and various other appointments), and 
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other public appointments, while mimer- 
oiia teats arc hold by various T»rofessional 
and technioal bodies in different branches 
of knowledge. The qiiestiou of tlie actual 
value of E., espe<’iHlly those conducted on 
a competitive biww, for getting the best 
man for the posiUoii or honour, is a vexed 
one, involving as it does the fact tiiat the 
nervous strain of such test.s lias an adverse 
influence upon many people. The stan- 
dard of marking to bo adopted is aUo a 
point of cousiderablo dilhciilty, since it l.s 
obviously unfair to expect tlio same per- 
centage on a memory as on a capacity 
test. See J. Crofts and 1). .Tones, See<ind- 
ary SetumJ Kxaminafion Stufuttirs, 1928 ; 
C. Valentine, The IteJuibihtu of Erarnina- 
tuma, 19 » 2 ; P. Hartog and E. Khoiles, 
Examination of Exams, 193.>; The Con- 
struction and use of Examinations, ed. bv 
H. Hawkes, 1936 ; Ministry of Education 
Circular ICS, April 1948. 

Examinations {U.S.A.). Excepting a« 
a means of entry to the higher professions, 
Es. are regarded ratiier differently In 
America from what they are in Great 
Britain. Phitry into most of the uiiivs. 
has depended more on evidence of 
ably sound preparation in a good ground- 
ing school than upon any set tests. Hut 
in some casas this method lias been molli- 
fied. The Amer. mind attaches import- 
ance to graduation, for whjcJi an examina- 
tion is a usual condition, but iu many 
cases the diploma gained is rather evidence 
that the student has been an attentive and 
satisfactory scholar than that a severe^ 
test has been passed. In Amerlcu, Es. of 
a semi -psychological nat ure are becoming 
increasingly popular, especially for entry 
into business houses and for .selecting men 
and women for promotion. While many 
of the.se tests are exceedingly clever and 
very ably conceived, they often appeal 
rather to the swift superficial mind than 
to the slower and more profound. It is 
probable, however, that for certain com- 
mercial purposes such tests may bo useful 
in eliciting information about a candidate 
that a set examination would miss. 

jEbtaminer of Stage Plays, see Ci:\'sok- 
SHIP OF THE 

Exanthema (a bloasoming out), fever 
■accompanied by an eruption. 'I'ia* com- 
monest are Measles, Uenuan Measles, 
Smallpox, Cliickenpox, Typtias, Tv phoid. 
Scarlatina, and Erysipelas, in most 
countries those are compul^-ory notifiahie 
diseases. 

Exarch, word of Gk. denviition, signify- 
ing chief person, or leadiu-. In the Korn, 
empire the viceroy of the Hy/.antine em- 
I>epor in Italy boro tills titl<*, and it has 
been conferred at different times on 
governors and chief officers, both in 
aecnlar and eccles. matters. In the 
Christian Church E. w'aa originally a title 
of the bishops, but afterwards came to be 
applied to a priraato only. Tbe Bpirltiial 
head of the ttiodern Bulgarian church 
bears the title of £. 

Bxealibur, the mystic sword of Uie 
legmidary King Arthur, which, according 
to the promise of Merlin, he received from 
the Lady of the Lake. ' At hU death It was 
burled Into the lake by Sir Bed! v ere, where 


it was received by a hand which rose from 
the waters. 

Exoambion, in Scots law, the term 
applied to the exchange of heritable sub- 
jects. Writing is not essential to the 
legality of an E., worri of moutli, supported 
by subsequent possession, being accepted 
in a Scots court of law. 

Ex cathedra, the pope speaks ex cathedra 
when in vlrtuo of his office he defines a 
doctrine concerning faith and morals. 
Hence the plirase lias come to be used for 
any authoritative and official announce- 
ment. 

Excavation, in an engineering sense, 
is an open cutting of greater or less 
dimensions, as opposed to a tnnno], which 
is roofed in. Tlio various types of 
riiacbincs that have been invented to 
accelerate and facilitate E. are known as 
excavators. These machines whitdi are 
soraetimi3s known as ‘ steam navvies,* 
combine the properties of a digger and a 
crane, and are very useful in do<*k works 
and for cutting eanais. The kind that 
generally comes into operation first bus 
the appearance of an ordinary steam 
crane, save that it is mounted on whcnjls 
and rails. It is fitted with an Iron bucket 
or scoop with a heavy handle to whicdi a 
soeoiid eiiain Is fustonod. Tlie macliin*} 
that is used to widen the rutting madi‘ hv 
the otlier eiass is slalioncd on a temporary 
line of rails a few feet from the edge of the 
cutting. The jib of the maciiiuo is 
lowered until tlie row of buckets cut into 
tho earth : they then scrape up the side of 
the bank and F)assing over tho excavator 
empty them<elves into waggons beyond. 
The moehiue ami the w'aggons which re- 
ceive the excavated material are moved 
along together. Another class of ex- 
cavator is known^ns the ‘ ladder ex- 
cavator ’ ; tills comprises a ladder pivoted 
.at tho upper end which can l»e rutsexl or 
dropp(j(j at the lower end to any required 
aiigic. The ladder is oonsfriicted of two 
channel irons braced together, a trolley 
running in tho middle and forming the 
back of llic bucket. The resistance of the 
excavated material is met directly by a 
chain winch is ntl.achcd to tho bucket. 
A snuill Imlepeiidcnt crigiuo controls the 
nmvements of the ladder. The operation 
of filling, emptying, and low'cring a bucket 
of halt a cul)ic yard capacity takes about 
forty seconds. Generally s]>eaking, the 
first type of ex<‘a voter is capahle of more 
varieties of work, but the second i« more 
powerful. Tho most economic method of 
w'orking is for double track roads for wag- 
gons to be cut on the flank, a central gullet 
having first been cut fpr tiio machine's 
own passugo. Thcjje ma.i^bines are a modi- 
fication of the dredgers ^hicU are used so 
extensively for dock trorks, ©to, ; In 
America they are called f dredgers,* as are 
the other variety, a praotico vvliicli is con- 
fu.sing. * Grabs * are t^rneilmos called 
* excavators,* but this use is deceptive as 
grabs can work in both water and on land, 
and the term * cxcAv^or ' is properly 
applied only to land machines. See W. 
Itornes, Excavating Machirverut 1928 : K. 
I'ark, Principles of Modem ExcavatUm 
Efiuipmeni, 1942. 
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Excelleoey, title of honour, onr-e borne In 
Great Britain by the viceroy of Inrliu and 
and the lord -lieutenant of Ireland and 
now by the governoi-s of colonies, and 
am has. 

Excelsior Springs, city of Clay co., 
Missouri, U.S.A., 939 ft. above sca-Ievel, 
the most popular spa in the Middle Wcist. 
Pop. 4(i00. 

Exoentrio, 8ec Eccentrio. 

Excess Profits Duty or Tax, a tax vary- 
ing from 10 to 80 per cent imposed in 
1915, during the First World War, ou 
profits in excess by 1-200 or more of those 
made prior to 1914, the standard by which 
the excess prolits were mcasuied being the 
average of prolii^ of any two of tho three 
years j) receding t he war. Exemption was 
allowed to faj-mers and to ])cr.»ons en- 
gaged in eerUiin specitlod professions and 
einploynients. Though successful in pro- 
ducing revenue, the tax was not eentimnie, 
as it encouraged wasteful expenditure hv 
the taxx»aying hrrn or company. It was 
abolished in 1921. In 1937 a m w tax, 
called tho National Defenco Contribution, 
was introduced by Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain to finance rearmament, and bore some 
resemblance to tho old E. P. J>. it was 
levied on the increase of profits in industry 
over ^;2U00 in any accounting jear, and 
Avas not applicable to Incomes from em- 
ployment or 1 In the war 
budget of Oet. 1939, the arniuimmts 
prolits duty was replaced by an E. P. 1>. 
dif per cent. In May I91(), when Mr 
Ciiurcbill formed a gov. consisting of 
many labour meinbei's, tho duty was in- 
creased to l(K» per cent. The National 
Defcnee Contribution W’us an alternative, 
and the lax -payer paid which ever was the 
higiier. h'lom Jan 1, 1919, K. 1*. T. re- 
verted to 90 per ci‘ut. The following 
amounts wire n-alised from E. P. T. in 
tlie llnaneuil year indieaU'd ; 19^'-^“^*^ 

a:« 1,000 ; J9-10-41, £72,780,000 ; 1941-42, 
£247,803,000: 1912-43, ^347,074,000, 

1943- n, £497,712,000 ; 1944 - I.-, 

£174,699,000. (Tho yield of tho Defence 
CoiitriliiituMi was, relatively, negligible, 
averaging lor tho six financial years 
1939-40 to 1914-45, £28,430,000.) 

Exchange (Pr. changer \ Jt. rangtore, 
mtnJtnare^ vanihirr, to hartf’r or cxchaijge). 
term applied io m.iuy transactions and to 
the circumsi.iiices c(»nnectcd witli them, 
all of which have, however, the basal nlca 
of the giving of one thing — mutcnal, 
labour, or rights — for another. 'Ihc 
Kxchangc of Land.'i, in law, is a. mutual or 
reciprocal grant oi cuiml interests in land, 
tho one in coiisidcratiou of the other, as a 
grant of a lee .simple in rctm-n lor a fee 
aimple. Facilities lor JC. by parties under 
disability or tenants for life arc now pn*- 
vidod under the liielosure Aet.s and the 
Settled Land Acts. In cecles. procedure, 
the Hxchanpe of Livings is rouditioued by 
tho consent of tho bishoi»s and patrons 
of both the beneflees concerued. It is 
etfooted by rcalgnathio, and no mouefary 
compensation for Inequality in the value 
of tho livings may be offered or awepteil. 
Lxchanut in Conimertt is used |n various 
seipies of tbe giving or receiving of money 
or of one eurieucy in retuiii for an 


equivalent sum in another currency {see 
Exchanges, Fokeion) ; the giving or 
receiving of money in one place for a bill 
providing the payment of an equivalent 
sum In another place ; the rate at which 
tbi.s docunientary transfer of inoruiy may 
be made, etc. The Exchange is applied to 
the assemblage of merchants, bankers, and 
brokers for the transaction of business in 
commodities, stocks, bonds, hills, etc., and 
also to the xilace in which they meet for 
such purpose, e.g. tho iloyal E. in London, 
the Bourse in Paris, and the Stock E. in 
New York. A Deed of Exchange is a legal 
document recording the tranfscr of lands, 
etc., and is provided for by tbe Real 
Property Act of 1845. 

Exchange, Bill of, see Bill of Ex- 
change. 

Exchanges, Foreign, term ajiplied to the 
settlement of tho balance of indebtedness 
arii-ing out of the carrying on of trade 
bctw<‘en diflereiit countries. This settle- 
uricnt involves much complicated business, 
since tVie balances are continually ebang- 
ing both in amount and direction, and, in 
t»rder to crtect the remittance of money in 
tho nu).-»t ec»)iii»rnieal manner. It is neces- 
sary to asc<*rtain the relative values of the 
eiUTeneics of many ditt'erent countries. 
The ba.sic theory of exchange is that only 
the balance into which the financial trans- 
actions resolve themHclves shall be liquid- 
HttMl, I Ills being done when possible by a 
iniiihfcr ol credit, or, failing that, of gold. 
I'iic subject of F. E. has an important 
iieanng upon the choice of a monetai'y 
system, since if, in a given case, this is 
baseil upon an enforced depreciated ciir- 
renev, tho exchange operations of that 
country with others are hound to be pre- 
judic-ially affected. F. K. i.^* at its sim- 
plest when * at par,' i.c. when a sum oi 
( urreucy iu one country is able to buy a 
}>ill for a aiim of currency in another 
country, the two Hums being eiiui valent 
to th<* siinic amount of bullion of a given 
Htandard. Tho discharge of international 
liubihties may be performed iri three 
wa\s : (1) By means of the actual remit- 
1 since of bullion or casli in coin. This 
rncthofi is little used owing to its coHtliiie.SvS, 
-iijce Uu‘ expense of com eyaiice and the 
premium for insurance uiateriMlly in- 
<Tc..use the, amount of the remittance. 

(2) By means of the remittance of inter- 
national securities, i.e. certaiL welJ -known 
gov. hond.s and otlicr securities or stocks 
and shares, tho certificates of which are 
accepted in payment of intcruational 
ilebts. This method is also expensive 
sineo brokoroge ch;\rgc.s have to be added 
to tlie cost, and tlio margin between the 
buying ami selling price is also a loss. 

(3) By tho remittance of bills of exchange. 
Thi*^ is the cheapest and easiest method of 
F. E. and consequently the most common. 
These hills, which may be of various cur- 
rencies, need not be drawn upon the 
country to wldch they are remitted, e.g, it 
may be most profitable to effect a remit- 
tance from London to Paris by moans of 
on Amsterdam bill drawn upon Paris. 
The principle upon which this business is 
transacted may bo roughly illustrated 
thus : A, a mercdiant in London, has to 
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maJce a remittauoe to Paris to a merchant. 
B» in that city. B. In order to save A the 
risk and expense of transmitting: cash, 
draws a bill for the amount duo upon him. 
B sells this bill to C, another Paris mer> 
chant, who sends it in place of cash to 
settle his account with D. in Engrland. 
At the expiry of the time the bill has to 
run, D takes ft to A. and receives cash in 
exohamre for it. while the possession of the 
bill marks A*8 dischargre from B*a debt. 
The bills, which are any flrst-class ones on 
the market, are commonly drawn at 
three months' date. 

F. E. and the market price of bills of 
exchange are oiTected bv two main causes, 
viz,, the relative indebtedness of the two 
countries involved, and the rate of dis- 
count ruling in each. The first cause is 
dependent upon the law of supply and 
demand, since if one country is consider- 
ably in debt to the other, the price of bills 
upon the creditor rises in the debtor's 
markejb owing to the competition of mer- 
chants who ore trying to buy bills to re- 
mit, while In the creditor’s market the 
absence of demand for bills upon the 
debtor ten<is to lower their price. The 
second factor Is really the value or price 
of money In the two countries, since a 
high rate of Interest In one country will 
tend to make foreign merchants buy bills 
upon it, and the increasing demand again 
leads to an increase in price. When tiie 
price of bills upon a country goes beyond 
a certain height, known as the specie, or 
old point, i.e, the point at which the 
uyer pays to the seller a premium equal 
to the amount of the cost of transport, 
gold b^ns to Qow in, as the debtor then 
prefers to make payments in cash. The 
turning of V. E. in favour of a country is 
marke^l by the approach of this point. 
The inverse position is produced by the 
fall of the price below par. So far as 
F, E. in England are corieornod, where 
the rates of exchange are quoted in foreign 
money, high rates are favourable to Eng- 
land ; but when tire rates are quoted in 
Eng. money, low rates are in England’s 
favour. 

The First World War played havoc 
with the ratio of F. E. This was only 
natural when it is realised that the trade 
and commerce of the whole world were 
affected, and that the greatest commercial 
nations in the globe were active bellig- 
erents. The natural flow of trade and 
consequently of bills of exchange between 
the nations was severely impeded, and in 
the case of the enemy countries stopped 
altogether. The inflation of the cur- 
rendes of Germany and Austria by moans 
of the free use of the printing press con- 
tributed to the fact that tho currencies of 
these coontrles hac\ for some time not 
even an external nominal value. With 
regard to internal value, it is worthy of 
record tbAt when the new Reichsbank was 
formed in Germany, it called in all its 
previous cirou^tion and converted it into 
Beiohsmarka It the rate of one trillion 
Marks for one Relohsmark. 

F, £b. were also much disturbed in 
the deoa<le8 following the First Wortd 
War by the abnorm^ influence of huge 


Indemnity and war debt payments and 
by attempts to secure transitory oom- 
merclal advantages through deliberate 
currency depreciation. In Britain the 
machinery ox the Exchange Equalisation 
Fund, vJiJch was ostab. in 1932, con- 
tributed to tho removal of difflcultios 
caused by rapid fluctuations of Es. But 
towards the end of 1938 the Fund, having 
sustained heavy losses of gold In defence 
of the cuiToiioy, had to be strengthened by 
increasing the Bank of England flduolary 
Iksuo to a record issue, a sum of 
£200,000,009 of gold, valued at the old 
parity price of 8.)S. per flue oz. (equiva- 
lent to £350,000,000 at tho then current 
prioo), being transferred to the Fund from 
the issue department of the Bank. 

On the outbreak of tho Second World 
War, In Sept. 1939, the gold reserve of the 
Bank of England was transtorred to the 
Exchange Equalisation Fund or Account 
as part of the general plan for strengthen- 
ing tho country’s fluanoial resouro(3S 
abroad. Under Defence (Finance) Regu- 
lations issued in that month, United 
Kingdom residents holding U.S.A. dollar 
securities were required to register their 
holdings with the Bank of England and 
tiiereafter tho Brit. Gov. gradually ac- 
quired all Brit, holdings of U.S.A. rail- 
road and industrial dollar securities at 
fixed sterling prices, tho purpose being to 
conserve all the dollar oxciiar3ge possible 
for financing war pupchuMes in the U.S.A, 

Tho Exchange Control Act, 1947, pur- 
ports to put in legislative form tho ob- 
ligation which ro'sted on Tiritain, as a 
result of tho series of agreiuneiits with the 
U.S.A. associated with Brotton Woods 
(q.v,) and the Amor, loan to lirltaln of 
1940, to free current exebaugo businoas 
from control while at tlio same time, in 
view of the likely course of tho Brit, 
balance of payiaents, maintaining a 
necessary restraint upon movements of 
cap. There was no dispute In tho debate 
on tho Bill about the nocesHity for the 
gov. to seek tho powers conferred by the 
Bill ; the argument in tho House of 
Commons coueverned rather their duration. 
Tho Bill was represented by the chaucollor 
of the exchequer as an indispcnsablo 
weapon fur safeguarding our balance of 
payments by husbanding our exchange 
resources for a long time. ‘ Sterling,’ he 
said. ‘ was a gi-cat Internationa? currency, 
and the Govermneot sought to make it 
greater. They aimed to niaintjuln its 
stability, and the Bill was an essential 
weapon to extend its uses. The gofids 
to whicli we were moving were a more 
assured .stability In our balance of pay- 
ments and our rate of foreign exchanira, 
and gre-ater expansion of our trade.* (In 
the IIoiLse of Commons, NTov. 26, 1946.) 

Exchequer (Norma il-Fr. eachequitr). 
Tho name of the king'si oourt of revenue 
is taken from the fact that in early times 
the accounts were reckoned upon a 
chequered cloth, reseinbjling a large obess- 
board, round wnJoh the olfioers sat. The 
Eng. and Fr. words are^ allied to tlie Lot. 
root Mac, which appears In scaccum, a 
chess-board, and ecaccarium, the Oourt of 
E., and also the chequered cloth used 
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there. It appears that the siiins of 
money rooelred by the treasurer were 
scored upon the squares of this cloth with 
counters, the process beingr suinrestive of a 

g ame of chess. The name only be^ran to 
o used about the time of Henry I., and 
previous to the use of the chequered cloth 
as an aid to calculation business was 
transacted by means of * tallies.' or notched 
sticks. 

Exchequer Bills, su Bill of Ex- 
chequer. 

Exchequer Bonds, Public Debt. 
Exchequer. Chancellor of the. head of 
the Treasury Department, boin^r one of 
the most Important members of the 
cabinet in the Brit. (Jov. He must be a 
member of the House of Commons, and 
acts as the first finance minister of the 
crown, having the duty of preparing the 
annual budpret, t.e. the estimates of 
revenue and expenditure, and the im- 
position or removal of taxes in order to 
meet deficit or surplus, and the manage- 
ment of all matters relating to public 
money. With the exception of certain 
times, when his plaoe is taken by the lord 
chief Justice of the King’s Boncli, the 
chanoollor acts os one of the lords of the 
treasury. The office of C. of the E. may 
be held by the Prime Minister, if the 
latter Is a monibsjr of the House of Com- 
mons, and the combined office has been 
held by Wm. Pitt (1804-6), George Can- 
ning (1827), Sir Robert Peel (1834-3.0), 
and WJlHam Ewart Gladstone (187.3-74 
and 1880-82). The chancellor was origin- 
ally an under-treasurer, who checked the 
proceedings of the lord high troasiiror. lie 
also had important Judicial fiiuctioas, 
sitting on the * equity side ’ of the Court 
of Exchequer. These disappeared In the 
eighteenth century, the last C. of the K. 
who sat as a judge being Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. who gave a decision in tbi.s capacity 
in 1735. 

Exchequer Court, one of the throe great 
courts of the realm, having the fum-tions 
of a court of revenue and a court of com- 
mon law. In its latter capacity it is now 
merged In the King’s Bench DIv., but in 
its former it deals with all matters relating 
to the revenue of the kingdom. It is con- 
nected with the Treasury, and lt.8 opera- 
tions are supcrviscMl by the Audit Office. 

^Clse Duty, duty Imposed on home- 
produced articles, usually on articles of 
stable consumption, such as boor and 
eplrita. so that the estimated revenue can 
be relied upon. It is sometimes levied on 
certain commodities as a countervailing 
tax to a customs duty on imported goods 
of the same nature, when the latter tax Is 
not Imposed, in order to protect the homo 

E roducx. If an article is manuf. both at 
ome and abroad, a customs duty tends 
to exclude the foreign article from the 
home mrkt. ; an B. D.. by taxing the 
home product as well, makes that parti- 
cular article aa full a source of revenue 
as possible. All licences come under 
the beading of excise, excepting those 
for motor vehicles. E. Ds. were flnst 
imposed by the Long Parliament in 1 643 
to raise fUnds for the Civil war against 
Charles 1. and It was levied on wine, beer. 


tobacco, and other articles. ^ In 1036-37 
E. D. yielded £104,000,000. in 1938- 
1939 £114,200,000. The yields for the 
years ended March 31. 1943, 1944, and 
1945 were respectively: £412.529,000, 
£469.878,000, and £484,990,000. The 
averse receipts under individual heads 
for those tliree financial years were : 
beer, £253,877.000 ; spirits. £53.078,000 ; 
liquor licences, £4,073,000 : other licences 
(auctioneers, hawkers, etc.), £.360.000 ; 
saccharin, £2,407000 ; entertainments. 
£40,196.000; matches, £4.822.000 * and 
purchase tax £100,318,000. 

Excitants, see Stimula.vts. 

Exclusion Bill (1670-80). measure 
brought forward by Shaftesbury to pre- 
vent the dnko of York (afterwards James 
II.) from coming to the throne, owing 
to his adherence to the Rom. Catholic 
faith. It was three times passed by the 
Commons, but on each occasion Charles 
II. dissolved Parliament. 

Excommunication (Lat. ex. out of. 
from ; communio, communion), excluslozt 
hy formal pentenco of offenders from the 
rights and privileges of the religious com- 
munity to which they belong. The hist, 
of the practice of E. may be traced through 
pagan analogies. Heb. customs, primi- 
tive Christian practice, medieval and 
monastic usage, and nmdern sunMvals in 
existing Christian Churches. That the 
Christian Church has always laid claim to- 
the powers of E. Is shown by such early 
writers as Irenceus, Cyprian, Basil , Am- 
brose, etc., who give proof of the existence 
of two degrees of E. ; the first Involving 
exclusion from the participation In eiichar- 
Istic service, axid the soi'ond Involv^lng 
‘ exclusion from all church prlvilcg©R/ 
Tlie former was the usual punishment for 
light offences, the latter the penalty for 
grnver scandals. The necessity for church 
discipline did not cease to be recognised at 
the Reformation, though Its administra- 
tion would seem to have passed through 
a period of some confusion. In some 
cases, the old episcopal power passed Into 
the hands of the civil magistrate. In. 
others it was conceded to the presbvterlaJ 
courte. In the Angli(‘an Church the 
right of oxcommunication is in the hands 
of the bishops, though it Is never exorcised. 
The reformers claimed the power of E., 
and Luther insisted on the right as in- 
herent in the ministers of the Church, 
(Jalvin, too, asserted that it was of tho 
very essence of the ministry. At fleet 
civil disabilities followed K., but later this 
rofl.sud to be the practice. In England, 
until 1813, persons excommunicated were 
debarred from bringing or maintaining 
actions, from serving as Jurymen, or from 
practising as attorneys in the courts of 
the realm : but all these disabilities were 
Anally removed by statute. E. censures 
a culprit and punishes his conduct, and 
by tnus warning, endeavours to re- 
call him to salvation. Whether 
power of E. rests In the Chiirob or the 
clergy has been an important question in 
the hist, of Eng. and Amer. Churches. 
Archbishops, while exercising visitatorial 
Jurtsdictioii. bishops within their sees, and 
heads of religious orders within their own 
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communiticfl possess the power to issue 
E. (aubjcet to appeal to the sovereiirn), 
but the power can never be deU3ffated to 
laymen. In contemporary Ensr. I’ree 
Ghurchas the purity of the Chutvh is com- 
monly aeoureo by the removal of persons 
unsuitable for membership by u vote of 
the responsible authority, Ju the Rom. 
Church E. is either feremUe s*>nientia\ 
when the intervention of judicial process 
is required to attach it to a Kiven person : 
or latop sentreiUifjp, when a crime carries K. 
with it automatically. An cxcoiuimmi- 
eated pei*sou may be iolcrarulufi, who is 
cut off from the spiritual iienehts of the 
<Jhiu*oh only ; or non-Uylerotuius, against 
whom the faithful are warned. These 
may not. participate in any (Mmrch func- 
tions or exercise any juridical or teaclimR 
othce. E. in certain cases is reserved in 
varyinj? decrees of strict 111*0 to tlie pope. 
See t^eliillinfir, J)er Kirc/tcnhanji niwh 
canonisrhen liecht^ and Von Kol»er Der 
Kirchenbann : T. Erastus. i\ullitu of 
Church Censures^ lOoh ; U. Thormlike, 
The Church's Pou'C.r^ IS.) 6. 

Elxcretions, clirninatory products of 
such orpaiis as the skm (q.t.), kidneys 
((J.V.), intestines (q.v.); etc., vi/. sweat, 
urine, fyeces, etc. See also liKUVUtA- 
TION'. 

Exe, riv. of England, >vhich rises in Ex- 
moor. It flows through the cos, of 
Somerset and Devonshire in a southerly 
direction, its chief tribs. being the Harle, 
Loman, Batham, Culm and Greedy. Its 
course of 54 m. i.s through beautifully 
wooded and picturesque couutry. The 
tns. on its coiu-so are Uul\ert<m, Topsliam, 
Exeter, etc. Its estuary js navigable for 
S m., and as it is a mile in width vesseis of 
large size cyiu enter. A canal connet^ts it 
with Exeter. 

Elxeculion means the enforcement of 
Judgments and other piot eeding-' analog- 
ous to judgments of court-, of law in civil 
actions. The term denotes the prot'css by 
which a party is put into po.s>.esHion of 
that to which the judgment declarvs him 
to bo entitled. It is generally effected 
by a writ directed to the HheiiiT or otlier 
proper otfleer, comuiaudiug imn to seize 
groods or take other compul-.ory pro- 
ceedings to carry out the judgiiumt. lu 
the simplest form of jinigmcnt tlie de- 
fendant is ordered to pay the judgiueiit 
'Creditor forthunth, and the latter may at 
once proceed to E. Under a writ of fi.fa., 
which Is the most ordinary form of E., the 
sheriff is directed to * cause to be made ’ 
iften facias) out of the goods and chntUjls 
of the delitor the sum recovered by the 
Judgment, together with interest at 4 per 
cent and to iiring the sum into court for 
payment to the judgment creditor. 
Armed with this writ the sheiiff may enter 
tlie premises of the debtor and seize what 
property of the debtor be can II ud, with 
tlie exception of weaiitig apparel and t>e<i- 
ding, tools amUmpJemeats of trmio to the 
maximum value of He may then 
eel) the goods seized, iDcbiding leases of 
land, but not freehold estates of Inherit- 
anee, for these latter go to the heir of the 
debtor. Where gooiM seized are claimed 
by a third person the sheriff must take 


out au interpleader summons upon which 
an issue to try the title to the goods will 
be direi^ted. (For tlie application of a 
writ of elegit to enforce E. against the 
debtor’s lands, see Elkoit.) In many 
cases the ordinary processes of the com- 
mon law will not avail to enforco a Judg- 
ineut, e.o. against a share of the procetxls 
of land to be. but not yt^t sold, or agiiiust 
rents, lu sucli cases tbe r-ourt may in its 
♦ilscrotioii appoint a i-oceiver by way of 
\>liat is called equitable F. Aiiotiier 
mode of equitable E. is to obtain a charg- 
ing ordtM’ against a partnei-shii) interest., 
E. against debts owing to the judgment 
debtor i.s on forced by process of attach- 
ment of the debts {scr UaRiVI.shjok). 
Other writs of E. arc of nffocJnticnl {(/.c.), 
of p€mscssinn, or to put the plaintiff into 
poBsessiou of hind recovtux’d in an action, 
and of drlircru to eriahle the [ilaintiff to 
get poasession of iiroprji ly other than land 
or money. E, is also used tx» denote tlie 
giving effect to tlie sentt^iKX' of a court of 
criminal jurisdiction, and in this sense 
usually means the E. iif seutonco of death 
{see tJAiUTAL Ruxishment). Fur the 
nicaniug of E. in ndatlon to deeds and 
wills, see JiKKP : \\ iia,. 

Executive. In e\cry sovereign political 
society, or state, there luusl evist HonH3 
person, group of p(‘i*!!.ons, or body inde- 
pendent of all external control, with 
power to maintain the iiuicpeudenee of 
the stal45 against aggression from without 
and to preserve onler within. Such per- 
son or body is known as the E. Non- 
.soveroign political societies may also 
poK.sess an E., hut in all sucli cases, as e.g. 
ill the co»se of colonies anil proteetorates, 
that E. acts uudi*r the active or latent 
<;ontrol of tlie E. of some other stato or 
suzerain power. E. powers are to be dls- 
tingnished from lenislaLive, although both 
may be M*sti‘d in one person or group of 
persons. Tin* function of a legislature Ib 
to make laws, hut the functions of the E. 
a.rf' (1) to give those laws legal effec-t, and 
to criforco them where necessary, and <2) 
to determine the. jiolicy of the state in its 
fo?*elgn relations. In the case of an 
absolute and despotic monarchy, all tho 
executive powers reside in one person who 
may or may not he assisted by a council 
of chosen advi.s’crx. In a limited cou- 
stitiitionul njontijchy. the E. power resides 
collectively in the crown and it.s respon- 
sible rnini-ters or cabinet (see Oabinjet 
and Ckovvn). In ferlerul states tho E. 
powei’s reside in .some central body com- 
posed of re piesentu lives of the various 
federated bodies, in the Eng. Crown 
( olonles a noniinatoti governor or 
governor and council wj«dd the E. powera 
(see CoLosiAL Law; UftowN Colonies). 

It Is to bo obscrveil that the iuter- 
dependonr*e of the legislature and E. of 
those representative govs, of tbe present 
day which possess wliak may be termed a 
‘ parliamentary E.' Is inch that tho K., 
far frfun being distinct from tbe legislature, 
is. 111 reality, chosen from among the 
meinlK3rs of the latter, and not only 
appointed but dlsmissMl by the elective 

S option of tho loglHlature. In the caae of 
iiose represeutativo govs* whore the E* 
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l»ower ia in an emperor ami bis mhiLstera, 
or a prcaidcrit and hia oablriet, the 1C. is 
appointed by the leKislaturo, and is thero- 
loToa ■ ric)n-i>arliamontary JC.* Cndertho 
eonstitutioiis of JCnj^lajid, lielRiiirn, Jtidy, 
and the Fr. republic there cxi^t pari. F.s., 
while evamples of non-parl. Ks. are t<i be 
found in the United States and ti»e pre- 
(Jer. empire. For an expo>,ition of 
the various i)reroj?at.ivea of the K. fn 
Kngland. m Crown ; and for the 
rtdatioiiHhii) between the IC. and Parlia- 
menti, see Caiunet. ibVr also Coxstitu- 

TTON. 

Executor. The person or persons to 
whom another person commits by his last 
will the carrying' ont of Ids tefatfimentary 
wishes is or are his K. or iCs. An F.. can 
only be appointed by will or liy codhdl. 
Hut ho need not ho termer! an 1C. in the 
will if it can be infi-rred from the [ujwers 
and duties vristed in him by the te.-tator 
that he wa^ to bo iC. It is usual to 
appoint two ICs.. although ono Is siilh- 
cient ; any number up to and incluiling 
four may be ajipointed. An IC. may be a 
legatee : thus a chilrl or wife to whom the 
whole or a fiortion ot the estate is left may 
be appointed sole 1C., or one of two ICs. If 
an K. has not been appointed in the will, 
or if the F. Ix' rl-'ad, or does not wisli to 
act, the residAai.v jegatr’e neaiest of kin 
to the deceased, or a legatee, is entitleri 
to act and arl minster the will. A pr'rson 
ajipointed IC. may aecepL or refuse rdlir'e. 
but he will bo taken to have accepted if 
he perform.s acts of authority over tlie 
estate or prop<*rty from wlimh it may 
reasonably b<‘ imjilied that he meant to 
accept, and similarly his refusal uiav he 
implierl Iroin his abstaining from inter- 
ineddling in the administration. The 
aiitliorily of an IC, dates from the moment 
of the tr‘ftt^itor’s drwith. The will is the 
only snurtic of Ids title to act, but piobate 
of the will is tlie only evidence of that 
title. licfore probate an iC. may validly 
IH'rform any rd his executorial fniietious, 
siioli as rocrdvlng debts or paying lcg,u*i«*s. 
but he cun imuntain no action at law until 
he takes out probate. Where there are 
sov. ICs. tlu*> are not bound to aet joiritl.A. 
and mo.st exccuteiiul acts are valid e\en 
if done by one IC. separately. The dutu s 
of an K. are to burv the deceased in .i lit 
tinjBT manner, but withmiL ineurring im 
rea^onulilo expense ; then heslmuld pri)\e 
tho will and take out adTididstralloii. 'I'lic 
olhor duties arc, within a convenient 
time after the testator's death, to ('olleet 
the goods eompnseil In the estate. nuiUe 
an inventory of the porsonaJty, mhertise 
for crodit.oi‘.s ami debtor.s. and deal with 
the personal etfei't-s as directed by tlie will. 
Ho nas a year in which to pay or trnn^to^ 
the legacies : hut it tho solvency of tlie 
estate is beyond c|uestion, ho should pay 
or transfer them before tlio end of the year, 
and may bo sm^d if be docs not do so. At 
the end of his year he must submit an 
account of his dealloga to tho proper 
authoritioH. These dealing will, in 
general, be tho |>iiyment of debts and 
legiicies in the order laid down by the 
nues of equity. 

Since we Laud Transfer Act, IS 97, real 


property al.^^o vests, in tho hrst instance, 
in the ICs. or other personal repreaent- 
atives of tiic d(',coased, whether the 
deceased died iiitesbitc or not ; ami an E. 
may sell tho real csteto if necessary for 
the purTio.sc of payhig debts, but where 
not required for debts the IC. must transfer 
the real estate to the flevi.sce, or, if not 
devised, to tlie next of kin. An 1C. should 
be careful not to mix the monoy.s belong- 
ing to the 06 bite with his own, as he may 
be charged inlcrcHt on it. Interest Is 
(•hailed on all moneys received bv an 1C. 
and not properly applied, or which have 
been allowed by him to lie l<llc. If a 
stranger, ?.t'. one not eon.^tJtutcd IC. by the 
will, asvjiimes tlic functions of an E. by 
iriterru(*ddling in the administration, he 

called in law an E. c/e son loii, i.c. an E. 
of hi-< own wrong. Such acts rif inter- 
meddling do not iiieliido tho Imnal of tho 
deceascMl, or the preservation of the goods, 
or payiiHud. of funeral expen^e^, or other 
acts which may aiipropriately be termed 
acts of s.'ilvage or charity. An E. i/r sim 
h>rf bailie for such assets as come Into 
his hands, and mav be sueil as if he were 
tlie rightful 1C. Tliero is no roniniieration 
allowed to an IC. save as expressly pro- 
vided by the will ; but in Canada Uie El 
is allowed 5 per cent commission on the 
money pasbing through his hands. 

Executory. In the ICng. law of reni 
property an 1C. interest is a fnluic estate 
or tit le to land, winch is .said to arise of its 
own strength when tin- contingency on 
which it reste is fulfilled, and to put an 
end to prior estates or interest , r.v. in (tn 
ordiiniry mariiage settlement of land, the 
xettlor, a day or two hedore the marTiago, 
('onveys land to tru.slces to hold for him 
until the marriage tak(\s phu'c, and after 
that to such ot-lier uses or tnixte aa may 
have been agreed uiion between tlie 
Hpou-scs or their parents. In the law' of 
(ontracd, an E. consideration (»/.r ) means 
a future as ojiposed to a presmit con- 
sideration, or a promise as opposed to an 
aet. 

Exedra, in arehileeture, ti rm applied to 
an open rt*ees.s, such as a nielie conbiining 
a scut, the space v^itllilJ an orii*! window^, 
or the spaces between the buttresses of a 
oathcidral. 

Exegesis, term meaning exposition or 
explanation upiilied b\ LJn- Uks. to tho 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptui'Os. 
Hc'ruieneiitics is the term frequent iy used 
as applying to tlio di-eovery of the mean- 
ing of the Bible, but F. Is distinguished 
from it as more pro{»eily covering the ex- 
position and aiiidieafioii of Holy iScniiiture 
to faith and c-ondin t. 

In a goncral seii^e. however, the term 
has now eonie to he applied to the selouce 
and art of the elucidation of Scripture, IC. 
Includes both i ho study of the text and the 
dorlrinal iiearing of same, with the oon- 
e.Iusious that may be deduced from it. 
Thus, it may Imj seen that E. requiri^s a 
wide and accurate learning as well as a 
eertnfn amount of intuition of on Intel- 
lectual and spirituai nature. Amongst 
the grtuit ex(«ett)s may be mentioned 
UHgen, Augustine, Calvin, and Meyer, and 
all of these have been distinguished for 
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their scholarly attributes and spiritual in< 
sijrht. The materials for the critical study 
of the O.T. are scanty as compared with 
the New, and the dimculty of attaining 
definite conclusions is therefore frreater. 
MSS., YorHlons and quotations aro the 
different kinds of critical materials ready 
to the hand, and here a^aln the student of 
O.T. hist, is very slenderly equipped. 

The two main currents discovered in 
the hist, of E. are the literal and allegorical. 
The tendency to seek an underlying sense 
In writings of venerable age come to bo 
looked upon os authentic and weighty, if 
not inspired, gave rise to the allegorical 
method, of which the attract! veu ess is very 
great, as It gives full scope for the pene- 
trating of original minds, and is thus more 
popular than the litoral method. Never- 
theless, the old theory of verbal Inspira- 
tion is no longer held by the intelligent 
scholar, and the rilnotoeiith -century exo- 
getes were the first to establish a satis- 
factory critical nutdua virnxdi by insisting 
on the human as well as the divine cle- 
ment In the Scriptures. The JewlHh K. of 
the O.T. is seen In the Talmud leal writings, 
and the Hcllonio .Tews were responsible 
for seeking to make a reconciliation by 
means of allegorical interpretation, be- 
tween the traditions of Hebraism and the 
results of Gk. philosophical thought. 
Philo was the greatest master of this art, 
and he formulated the twofold teaching 
in the Pentateuch — the verbal and the 
ti^iratlve. The Alexandrian school also 
adopted this system, and the same In- 
iluenoes show themselves, though to a 
lessor extent. In the writings of Hippoly- 
tus and Augustine. As opposed to these, 
the Antiochene school, represented by 
Theodorus, Lucian, Olodonis, and Chry- 
sostom, shows a marked contrast. These 
writers aimed at a grammatical and 
historical criticism, which at times, how- 
ever, degenerated into an unsplrltual and 
bare Interpretation. Exegetical work was 
pracfIcaJIy at a standstill during the 
Middle Ages, except for some collections 
and views of the fathers : but Nlcholaus 
of Lyra made a transition to the modern 

E erlod In his PosfilUp, emphasising the 
teral sense ; and the humanists, os per- 
sonified in Erasmus, began to make 
serious and systematic philological in- 
vestigations. The names of contemporary 
exegetes are too numerous to mention, 
since a continuous chain has laboured at 
the elucidation of the Scriptures on sound 
aclontiflo lines. Alford, LIghtfoot, De 
Wette, Perowne, Hitzlg, Oehler, Kell, 
liagrange, etc., are among the number. 
For E.,«cc E. Hatch, IJibberi Lectures, 
and A. Cave, lntrndu<iion to Throloay, 1 896. 
For fullest and latest information, also 
see The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Collcfles, and the IntemcUioncU CrUicai 
Comrnenfxiru, 

Exsimant, Remy Joseph Isidore, Comte 

(1775-18.52), m4Mi9hal of Franco, who 
fought under Murat in the Sp. campaign, 
dunng which he was taken prisoner and 
sent to England. He escaped In 1 8 1 1 and 
lolned Napoleon's array in Russia in 1812, 
being made a geoerat of div. for bis 
bravery* He was exiled from France at 


the fall of Napoleon, but allowed to return 
in 1823. 

Exempla, or Exemplar, short story 
with a moral, a kind of fable (o.r.). 

Exequatur, in International law, the 
term applied to the document issued by 
the state to which a consul is accredited, 
confirming his appointment. This ap- 
pointment has, of course, previously been 
made by commission or patent issued by 
the con.surs own state. The foreign state 
is at liberty to decline an E., or to with- 
draw It when Issued. 

Exeter, situated in lat. 50® 43' N., long. 
3® 31' w., at the head of the estuary of 
tho R. Exe, 9 m. from the S. coast of 
Devon, and 172 m. from London, besides 
being a city and co. of Itself, is the ad- 
ministrative cap. of Devonshire, an 
episcopal see. and the seat of the Unlv. 
College of tho S.W. of England. As a 
mercantile and residential centre, holiday 
resort and minor port at the conjunction 
of many roads and of the W. and S. 
Regions of Brit. Railways, it retains much 
of its anct. dignity as the metropolis of 
the S.W. peninsula, formerly tho Brit, 
kingdom of Dumnonia. Its origin has 
not been established. Inconclusive evi- 
dence suggested that a tn. may have ex- 
isted here in the third century b.c. That 
‘ Isca of the Dumnonli ' was well estab. 
by A.D. 55 has been proved by excavation. 
Sixty years later It was known to Ptalcmy 
tho geographer In distant Alexandria and 
I continuous habitation from his day to 
ours is a dominant feature of the city’s 
story. St. Boniface, tho apostle of Ger- 
many and a native of Credlton, received 
his early education in an Exeter monas- 
tery about A.D. 690, by which time the 
Saxon incursions had extended to this 
dist. For two centuries the Britons and 
Saxons shared tho d!fy. Jointly defending 
It against the Danes In 877 and 894. In 
928 Athelstan mot tho Wltan here and 
expelled the remaining Britons. In 1003 
the place was sacked by Sweyn. At the 
Norman Conquest, E. was already an 
anct. city with prescriptive privileges, 
among which Domesday notices an ex- 
€'mptIon from geld save when liondon, 
5Mnchcstcr, and York, tho other regional 
caps, of the country, might bo taxed. 
Tho tn. of those days, enclosed by a wall 
of mixed Roman, Saxon, and medieval 
uorkmanship (now attenuated, but still 
continuous save where the four main 
gates have been demolished within the 
lost 150 years), covered a polygonal area 
of one half by one third mile, upon a 
170-ft. hill E. of the riv. In 1067, with 
Harold’s kin as its guests, E. defied the 
Conqueror, but submitted after a siege of 
18 days. Within the hhmest N.E. angle 
of tho tn. wall. Wm. t^en raised the 
strong motto-and'balley dhstle of Rouge- 
mont, so named from Its rfed masonry and 
earth, noticed by Shakesi^re In Richard 
III., act iv„ scene li. Tpe earliest allu- 
sions to municipal gov. l^pre recall Rom. 
and Saxon administration ; it is not until 
about 1200 that a mayor Is noticed. The 
extant city charters commence with a con- 
firmation by Henry 11. of customary 
rights enjoyed under hla grandfather. 
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Horny I., toffothor with the privileges of 
the Londoners. Other ^prants were re- 
ceived from twenty-two sovorelffna or 
princes between Richard I. and (ieorpre 
III. Henry VII., In token of his gratitude 
for firm re^slstanee to l^erkin Warbeck, 
gave the State Sword and Cap of Main- 
tenance which are still borne before tin* 
Mayor. Henry VIII. in 1537 made E. a 
County incorporate, Independent of 
Devonshire, with liberty to elect its own 
Sheriff. In 1549 it withstood the Prayer- 
Book Rebels. In HM3 it was occupied 
by Prince Maurice for King Charles. In 
1646 it surrendered to Fairfax. VVm. 111. 
spent eleven days hero after his landing at 
Brixham in 1G88. 
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The Gulldh.'dl, homo of the anct. City 
Court, is documented from 11(50 ninl 
believed to be tho oldest municipal build- 
ing in the country. Rebuilt In 1,330 ami 
1468-70. tho date of the tine timber roof. 
It has a famous Elizabethan portico with 
upper chamber athwart tho pavement and 
contains much good woodwork, portmit'^ 
including two by Lely of Princess Hen- 
rietta C Madame *), bom hero in 1644, and 
of George Monk, duke of Albem.irle, 
whoso maternal grandfather was thrice 
mayor ; the city regalia and silver ware. 
At a little distance the handsome llftecnth- 
oentury Hall of the Tuckers commomor* 
ates Exeter’s woollen trade and her many 
corporate guilds. The Cathedral church 
of St. Peter, around whose foundations 
exist remains of the Rom. baths and 
Baxon conventual buildings, spriugs from 


Exeter 

a monastic church estab. by Athelstan in 
932 and rebuilt by Canute in 1017. The 
see was removed hither from Ci-cdlton lu 
1050, when Edward the Confessor and his 
Queen personally enthroned Loofric as 
first bishop of Exeter. As now scon, the 
noble structure is most remarkable for its 
massive transeptal towers of 1112-33. 
which leave unbroken the lofty vault over 
nave, choir and sanctuary, 100 yds. long 
from K. to VV. ; for its unique fourteenth - 
century organ -scrcjcri, fine minstrels’ 
gallery, episcopal throne, tombs of the 
medieval bishops, and sculptured W. 
screen. In 1942 a Gcr. bomb destroyed 
the Chapel of St. James in the S. choir 
aisle, besides doing other grave damage to 
the Cathedral and adjacent Palace. The 
Benedictine Priory of St. Nicholas, in the 
Mint, contains good thirteenth -century 
work. 

Intensive bombing on May 4, 1942, 
destroyed 9 and damaged 22 churches ; 
destroyed 1800 and damaged 17,000 other 
bmldinga. Three devastated areas deface 
the city centre, with other damage dis- 
persed over a wide area. Tho Probate 
Registry perished with all its contents, 
ns did Bampfyldo House, Norman House, 
Chevalier House and the medieval Hall of 
tho Vicars Choral. Tho City Library 
was gnt.ted by tiro. Much damage was 
done to Southernhay, Queen’s Crescent 
and York Road and also to St. SidweU’s 
C’hurch, most of the Banks, St. Luke’s 
College ami the Iloavitroe Hill Hospital. 
Nevertheless, E. retains a remarkable 
wealth and variety of good buildings bo- 
longing to all periods from the Middle 
Ages to tho Regency. Her moat famous 
accmmilations of historical rnaniLscripts 
also survived : tho Exeter Book of A.-S. 
poetry, Exeter Domesday Book^ tho 
episcopal and chapter archives in the 
t’wthcdral Library, the copious city 
archives, with other collections belonging 
to tho city library, and tho ro. Records 
in the Castle. In tho bombed area ad- 
joining South Street, in ground that prob- 
ably conjp.’ iscd one of the central instilee of 
the Roji). < ity of Isca, excavations in 1946 
uncovered two interesting wooden bouses 
of tho first Rom. occupation. Finds of 
Soniian and exuu*'^ pottery of pre-Flavian 
chivriicter enable the period of occupation 
to bo fixed at about .\,u. 55-76. Be- 
neath tho remains of St, George's Church 
tho walls and tlooniiir of a colonnaded, 
stone building were louiid of the same 
period extending up to and below South 
Street. Tho dlsroveries give a good 
indication of the alignment of the Horn, 
city. Fi*agmenta of walls found seem to 
establish that tho one-time Saxon Church 
I was a building ^oine 35-40 ft, long and 
I about 15 ft. broad. It is of inter^t as 
the sole example of the period known 
technically as Devon. 

Tho Univ. College of the S.W. arose 
from an eduoalioual enterprise founded 
jointly by Exeter and the co, of Devon 
as a Royal Albert Memorial, It wsm in- 
I cornorutod u^>>ler its present title in 1922 
and then obtatae<i its first Treasury grant. 
Besides premises in the city, it has 
I acquired a pjirk of 120 oc. on the N, 
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outskirts nud erected therein halls of 
residence, laboratories and a library. It 
prepares men and women for the examina- 
tions for the external degrees of the Univ. 
of London. St. Luke’s College, founded 
in 1838 as a Church of England Training 
College, the oldest foundation of its kind 
in the country, was partially destroyed in 
1942. It was reopened in 19 45 and pi*o- 
pares about 200 students, chiefly for the 
Ministry of Education Certlfleate. The 
Royal Albert M^^^orinl Museum and Art 
Gallery in Queen Street conttdns good 
collections Illustrating zoology and local 
archceology. 

The Port of E. extends down-river to 
the sea, and eoastvviso eastward to the 
Axe and westward to the Teign. In the 
5|-mlle canal stretching from the tn. 
quays to Topsham, E. has the earliest i 
lock canal in the eouiitry, thoiigh much 
deepened and widened since its construc- 
tion In Elizabethan days. The pnn. 
industries are paper-making, brewing, 
flour-milling, tanning, iron and brass 
founding and light engineering. The 
pari. bor. of 4705 ac. returns one Member. 
Pop. (1947) 75,290. 

Exeter, tn. of New Hampshire, l^S.A-, 
cap. of Rockingham eo., 12m. from Ports- 
mouth, at which many eminent men were 
educated, there are some iinc colonial 
homes. It was at Exeter that the first 
independent state gov, was formed. It 
contains the Phillips Exeter Aeadomy. 
Pop, 5300. 

Exeter, Peerage of. The titles earl, 
marquoss, and duko of E. have been 
homo by members of the families of 
Holand (Holland), Iloaiifort, Courtenay, 
and Cecil, The tirst duke of E. was John 
Holand, son of Thomas {d. 1300). He was 
created duke by Kichard 11. m 1397, and 
as the king’s haif-brf/ther held a high 
position at court, hut was degraded from 
lu'.s rank by the Parliament of Henry IV. 
After plotting against Henry's life, ho wfjs 
beheaded in 140U. The second duke, 
Thomas Ue^iufort, was created in 1410. 
H«sr was the youngest son of Jolm of Gaunt 
by Katharine .Swyiiford. The title ex- 
ired on lii.s death (c. 1420). In 1 4 13 .John 
ioland, sou of the first duke, \>ns ( reated 
duke of El. under Henry V/, His son, 
Henry, also held the title, hut died with- 
out sons (c. 1473). He f-np ported Henry 
Vi. in the Wars of Itie Roll's, and was 
attainted (1401). in 1525 tho earl of 
Devon, Henry Coiirt»‘na>, wa*- cTcated 
Marquees of Ej., the title betommg extinct 
on his execution (c. 1538), tlwuigh some- 
times given to hi.s son E^dwnnl. The earl- 
dom of El. was be>!towed on Thomas (Jccil, 
second Lord Hurghley, 1005, of Wni. 
(d. 1598), by Jamc!^ I. His direct dCvS- 
cendanta carried on the tlth-. Henry, the 
tenth earl, lu^comlng Marquess of E. in 
ISOl. (Tennyson’s Ijord Jiurleigh is 
founded on an incident in the life of Henry, 
1754'-1804.) The present (fifth) mar- 
quess (William Thomas Hrowulow Cecil), 

IS a lineal dc^;eeiiuant. 

Exeter Book, or Cfxiex Exoniensia, a 
unique rnanuHcrlpt of A.-8. poetry, in the 
possession of the dc»an and chapter of 
Exeter Cathedral. It . was ra'e^ented to 


tho library of the cathedral by Leofrio, 
who was Rishop of Exeter, 1050-71, and 
probably dates from the first half of the 
eleventh century. It contains 246 pages 
of vellum, upon which, besides some legal 
documents, are the original of the follow- 
ing iioems : ‘ Crist ’ and ‘ Giithlac.’ probably 
both by (^^ynewulf ; ‘ Azarius,' an inde- 
pendent text of the Song of Azarias in the 
Juriian Ceedmon, Daniel ; * Pbeenix,' pro- 
bably by Cynewulf ; Cynewilf’s ‘ Juliana *; 

* The W’anderer,’ a beautiful dramatic 

lyric ; ‘ The Gifts of Men ’ ; * The 

Father’s Teaching ’ ; ‘ The Seafarer,' a 
haunting description of the painful and 
yet voluntary e:dle of the seaiiian : * The 
Spirit of JMen * ; ‘ Widslth,’ probably the 
oldest poem in the book ; ‘ Tlio Fates 
of Men * ; ‘ Gnomic Verses,* containing 

rather trite philosophy ; ‘ Wonders of 

Creation * ; * The Rime Song ’ : ‘ The 

Pantper,* ‘ Tho Whale,' and ^ Tho Par- 
tridge,’ all three fragments of an old 
Eng. ‘ Bestiary ’ ; ‘ Address of the Soul 
to the Body ’ ; ‘ Dcor ’ ; * Riddles,’ fifty 
in number, of which many are probably 
by Cynewulf ; * The Wife’s Complaint ’ ; 

‘ The Last Judgment ’ ; ‘A Prayer ’ ; 

‘ The Dascent into Hell ’ ; ‘ Alms ’ ; 

‘ Pharaoh,’ an incomplete * Paternoster ’ ; 
a didactic fragment and some different 
forms of two ‘ Riddles ’ ; ‘ The Hasband’s 
Message ’ ; ‘ Ruin,’ and about forty moro 

* Riddles.’ The MS. has been described 
by Humphrey Waiiley in his Catalogue 
(1705), and by J. J. Conybeare in ‘Ac- 
count of a Saxon MS.,’ road 1812 and 
printed in Archreologin, 1814. It was 
transcribed by Robert Chambers in 1831 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 9007), and first 
printed by Benjamin Thorpe Ln 1842. 
The pocm.s are now printed in Groin’s 
liibUothek (vol. ili.) ; Pfeiffer’s (Jlermania 
(x'ol. XIX'.) ; and Israel GoJlancz’s od., for 
Hie E^arlv Ehiglish 'Hiiixt Society. 

Exeter College, Oxlord, founded in 1314 
l>y Walter de Maplcdon, bisliop of Eixeter. 
Twclve sclmlars studying philosojiby were 
supported at Oxford by the liieome of the 
rectory of Owiiu'ar, ConuMill, whieli he 
ha<i convoved lor this [)urpo.«e to the dean 
and chapter »)!’ Exeter. StMph don boused 
thcuii in Bait Flail and .\r11inr ll.-ill, iiithe 
par. of retcT in t tic Eb, but in 1315 
removed tliim io budding'^ on the pre«»ent 
sil<-, known .Slapleilon llall. In 1404 
EJdmund Stnttoni. bishop of Exeter, added 
two felbnv.vJnps and gave tho eolUge its 
presient name, and l.lu* cndownienl tva.s 
lurthcr iru reused by Sir Win. Peti’e In 
1565, and Mrs. fablers in 1770. 

Exeter, or Exon Domesday, part of the 
great survev of Englaml ordered by Win. 
the Cornpieror. Tlio Etftcr Domesday ^ 
which is pri serv'cd at E:xi4<‘r, contains the 
original returns matio by Ihe twelve local 
Jurors sent from each hunared in the cos. of 
Wiltehiro, Soineriet, Devon, and 

Cornwall. It includes thq detailfi. omittenl 
from tho grout Domesddiu Hook, of the 
tally of live stock. It w«4 Pub. in ' record 
type ’ in 1816, lii a supplementary vol. to 
the gov. rtiprint of DorneMday Hook. Eee 
Dojibspav Book. . 

Exoier Hall, large building tvhieh 
formerly stood on the N. side of the 
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Strand, London, original Jy built in 1831 
aH a proprietary ostnb. to bo u«ed for tho 
mcetin}?-4 of rcllprious and charitable 
te'Ocieti(«. Jt was purchased by tlie 
Youtip Men’rt Cliristian Association in 
1880. 

Exhibit, in law a document shown to a 
witness w'hilo Riviiiji' evidence a,nd sworn 

by him, or shown to a deponent while 
being .sworn previous to iiiaking an 
alUdavit in which it is referred to. 

Exhibition. Tliis term has come to be 
applied to the di.splay of goods to the 
pnhlic for protnoting trade, and denotes in 
a general sense a public show. The first 
E. of any national importance was thjit 
credited to tlio Marquis d’Avdze af Pa.ris 
in 1798, consisting of a collective display 
of the art factories of France, including 
tliose f)f Sevres and tlio Gobelins. In 
1801, a HCH-'ond E. of tbe same kind was 
held, and a third of a greatly improved 
kind in 1803. A fourth w'as lield in 1800 
and attnvbed 142‘2 exliihitors. Tliis con- 
cluded tlie iiuniher of Es. hfdd in France 
till after the hill of the empire ; but a fifth 
was held in liouis XV^lH.’s reign, and 
others at various intervals. The impetus 
given by the Faria display was hdt all over 
Euroiie, aud K. b*‘gan to be in all tbe 
chief cities between is:>0 and in- 

cluding the United Kingdom and Inland. 
These E., however, were all of a smaller 
nature — more or loss oouhued to tin* pro- 
ducts of the particular country in which 
tlmy took plai*e ; and the first great Inter- 
national E., promoted by tho Society of 
Arts, was hfdd in London in Hyde F.irk, 
where a site was otitalned for the erection 
of th(’ Gi’cstul Falacc, designed by Sir 
Josepli Fa.xton, at a cost of til 93.1 (>8, 
under the presidency of Prince .Albert. 
This F. was opeiU‘d by Qiioim Victoria In 
ISfil. 'flic linihling vva.s composed en- 
tirely ol glass and iron, and was after- 
wards removed to Sydenham, where it 
stood until ilcstroyed by tire in 1030. It 
roniflined open for over five inoutlis, and 
attracted t>,17n,iMj0 people, the monev 
drawn amounting to AiaO.i.Oi)!). of which 
8Uni £150,001) was profit, and was invested 
In the piirclja-.e of an estate at .s. Ken- 
sington on which iiiimerous institiKious 
harn been plm-ed. In 1802 the second 
great Internal lonal E. was held in Loiulon, 
in a building at S. Kensington, hut tho 
outlay of this one was so givat that tho 
receipts did not cover it. and it resulted ni 
a deficit of about £10,000. 

Vienna hold an international E. in 1S03, 
but was snrtiasscd by the l^irls E. of 1878, 
which made an advance in magnitlccuco 
and size upon all previous display.s. Paris 
again excelled all its predecessors from 
tbia point of view in 1889 with its Univer- 
sal K., tho Eirlel Tower being one of its 
chief attractions, and again in 1905 tho 
l^ariA E. was on a scale vast enough to 
mark worthily the completion of tho cen- 
tury, nearly every civilised nation in the 
world being repi'osented. 

In later yt>ars, linr»orttfnt Es. wore held 
InOlaAgow, Now York, and St. Louis, and 
the Frauoo-Brit. E. held at Hhepherd’s 
Jjush in London in 1908 ivas a groat siic- 
oead. In tiio artistic taste aud magnific- 


ence of the biuldiugs and the Interest of 
their cxhlhlts, this E. may he said to have 
vied with, if not gone beyond, the great 
Paris K. Tho ,Jap. -Brit. E. was held in 
the same place in 19H), and also proved a 
success. An K. was also held at Brussels 
in tho same year ; but the -ucceas of this 
wa.s unfortunately marred by a serioixs 
fire, in which tho Brit, section especially 
suffered. 

Practically the whole year round there, 
is heJd somewhere in London an E. of u 
specialised nature, e.ff. there are Ihwc'. 
Chrysanthemum, and other Shows at the 
Ilorticultiu'al Hall ; Cattle, lJ(»rseand Dog 
Shows at tbe Agricultural Hall — where 
also may be seen tho anu. Drapers’ K.,in 
addition to bakery, confectionery, brewery 
and other trade Es. Olympia is tho setting 
for nmny intei'osting Es. oi^gaiiised by the 
great London newsiuipers, as w^ell us for 
in(»tor shows, advertising Es., inter- 
national horse shows, ond the magnifleenf 
spectacle of the Koyal Tournaineut. 
During tho Christmu© holidays a Schooi- 
bey.s* E. Is held in London. But the great- 
est E Great Britain ever undertook wa.s 
the British Empire Exhibition held at 
Wembley, under the presidency of the 
Prince of Wales, and opened by tbe King 
on April 23, 1921. II covered a vast area 
of 211) aes., and tho \nrious Imlldiugb 
housed treasures anionnting in value to 
many millions of pounds. Among the 
royal visitors were the king of Denmark, 
the kings and queens of Ttalv and 
Kuinania. There waa an average attend- 
iiuco of over 3,090,000 peo])Ie during each 
of the summer months, and the closiog 
of the E. w’Ori postponijd until 192,L The 
most notable buildings were the Palaec'i 
of Art, industry, and Engineering, the 
hivt-iiaiued being six times the size of 
'fivifalgar Square. In this was a display 
of electrical, marine, transport, motor, and 
other engineering afiphances, wiLh rol- 
ling-stock from the grtHit railways ; here 
a power station generated and siijiplied 
all the elei'tric lighi, and power used 
throughout the E. \ ast and beautiful 
pavilions represenled the doiuinion.s and 
rolonies — Australia, Burma, C-auada, Cey- 
lon, India, Ka^it, Wc.-it. and S. Africa — as 
well as the Home Gov. Many visitors 
were attraeted by (he monel coal-mine, 
cigarette factory, pjinting works, and 
other displays, wiille the Amusement 
Park and the Tattoo were ijninensely 
poimlar ; in tho MrsL six months the 
Gnoen’s Doll’s House gained £20,000 for 
charity. In 1929 Spain, considered a 
biMJkward country, had two Es., one at 
Barci'lona and the oilier at Seville, The 
Barcelona K. was notable for the most 
beautiful eloetncnlly ilUiminated foun- 
tains tho world ever saw. 

Tbe Hrlt. Einpli'o E. held in Buenos 
Aires in 1931 showed a v^ery mcKlcrn 
tendenev^ In its display of films, featuring 
many phases of industry. In 1931, from 
May to Nov., tbe Fr. held an exceedingly 
heaiitifnl colonial Exposition at Paris to 
show the progress of tho Fr. colonial em- 
pire. One of tho many notable buildinira 
was a reproduction of the famous temiue 
of Aiig-Ivor. 
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The most recent Brit. Empire E. was 
that held In Glasgow at Dellahonston 
Park from May to Got. 1938. During 
that period no fewer than 124 million 

8 arsons visited the E., which, contrary to 
ie usual experience, involved the pro- 
moters In no financial loas. The Brit. 
Industries Fair, held annually in London 
and Birmingham, Is an E. for trade buyers 
from ell over the world. 

United Stales . — There have been many 
notable Es. in U.S.A. commercial hist- In 
1876 was held at Fairmonnt Park. 
Philadelphia, the Centennial E. to cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of Amer. 
independence. The visitors numbered 
nearly 10.000,000, and the total receipts 
amounted to about €800,000. The most 
remarkable feature was the display of 
U.S. machinery. A World’s Industrial 
Fair was held at Now Orleans in 1881-8.5, 
but It did not meet with the same degree 
of success as the Centennial E. Then fol- 
lowed the great Chicago E. of 1893, held at 
Jackson Park, Lake Michigan, to celebrate 
the 400th anniversary of the discovery of 
America. A company with a cap. of 
£2,000,000 undertook the financial ar- 
rangements, and the central gov. at Wash- 
ington allotted large sums for the purposes 
of foreign exhibits. The total receipts 
from admissions were €3,000,000, while 
the expenses were over €5,000,000, the 
difference, however, being made up by 
subscriptions and gov. grants. There 
have also been Important international Es. 
at New York, Buffalo, Jamostowm, San 
Ftoncisco, and St. Louis in recent years, 
that at St. Louis being hold to commemor- 
ate the Louisiana purchase. In 1933 
Chicago opened a great world’s fair to 
oelebrate a centenary of progress. See 
also Bhitiph Ikduhtries Fair. 

The term E- is also used for an allowance 
or bounty to students in a univ. 

Exhumation. Uiuler the Eng. law It 
io a misdemeanour as well os sacrilege to 
disinter or interfere with a human body 
in any way without lawful authority for 
so doing, when the corpse is buried in con- 
secrated ground. The eccles. courts have 
power to grant faculties for removing in- 
terred remains, iuit only that they may be 
r^lnteired in other consecrated grounds. 
In cases of suspected foul play, the 
coroner may order disinterment for 
medical inspection and E. may also he 
ordered by the Home Office, but other- 
wise no body may bo disinterred without 
licence. 

Exile, banishment from one’s country 
by authority, either permanently or for a 
limited period. Outlawry and trans- 
portation Involved exile. Magna Charta 
abollsbed outlawry of freornun otherwise 
than by the law of the land. Trans- 
portation of convicts was finally abolished 
in 1864. See qUo Banishmi&nt. 

ExistentlalisOi. post-war philosophy 
which became tne vogue In France after 
Uie liberation (1944) especially among 
Intellectuals of the Lat. Quarter. The 
chief apostle of E. Is Jean-Paul Sartre 
(b. 1905) who gave thb world his creed fn 
a series of successful plays, books and 
essays. Briefly, E. may be defined as a 


school of thought based on a conception 
of the absolute Inanity of existence, ab- 
surdity of the universe, negation of a1) 
creation and, therefore of all morale or, 
as Sartre has pub It, ‘ all liuman activities 
ore equivalent, all aic destined by prin- 
ciple to defeat.’ One of the basic prin- 
ciples of E. is that man can shape his own 
destinies by the exercise of his will In the 
face of the given set of poteutlalitJes which 
is his life. The main promise and point 
of departure is tho concrete fact that man 
ejrists. Predetermination Is denied. Man 
has freedom of choice and of action ; and 
each man’s actions, while subjectively in- 
spired, influence other people, so every 
individual Is responsible to humanity as 
a whole. No dogmatic solutions of the 
eternal questions of ultimate origins or 
endings are offered. A man can clioose 
his faith. An existentialist, says Sartre, 
can be Christian or atheist. Sartre is an 
atheist, though his disciples Included even 
catholics until the condemnation of E. by 
fiome, 1948. Sartre supports hla phil- 
osophy with the theory of coraplote 
atheism and the blind following of one’s 
instincts and primitive impulses, in con- 
tradiction to that of Man Alone on Earth 
with Ood as bis Judge. E. refutes the 
Biiblinic in man and chooses to portray 
only his misery. Hence Sartre’s play 
Morts sans Sejmltvre which tells of the 
extreme mental and physical suffering 
of a group of French men In tho resist- 
ance movement who have been raptured 
by JPr. traitors and thugs ernp loved by the 
Oer. police during tho occupation. Ills 
Huit Clos is a quasi-philosophical drama 
of frustration staged In an oxlstential- 
Ist conception of hell, which was pro- 
duced in London os VicioJis Circle and 
In N. York ns No'ISxit with considerable 
success. Sustained criticism of E. baa 
come both from Oomraunlsts, who con- 
sider It incompatible with Marxist dia- 
lectical materialism, and from Catholics. 

Tho faniillar contrast between ‘ exist- 
ence ’ and ‘ essence ’ suggests that tho 
existentialist philosophy is not eotlrely 
novel ; for, in the hist, of philosophy, it is 
implicit that wo cannot derive the parti- 
cular existent from Its supposititious ab- 
stract properties or from those of which 
It is said to bo an ' instance.’ Tho ©xls- 
tcntlalists of tr»-day are insistent that we 
must dlHregard tho abstractions, gonoral- 
Istitions, and inciulrles into ‘ essontial * 
qualities, and concentrai© on existenooin 
and for itself. To the existentialists, it la 
the particular oxporienoes In which wo 
make choices that are sighificant ; for it is 
choosing rather than thinking that Is ex- 

C lanatory of the ezlstointiAiist attitude, 
ecaiise It is Just those ^poriencos which 
enable us to feel and exha)it our individual 
distinctiveness. These ^-experiences are, 
therefore, revelatory of i)ur true nature ; 
they are moments wheii we truly esDisf, 
they are experiences ot^Etistene (Itlrke- 
gaard). E. is. therefo^, a philosophy 
which claims it la concerned with actual 
life as It is lived, and not With abstractions, 
and that It is specially concerned with the 
implications of those moments when life 
is lived In some revealing way, which Is 



Ex Libris 

somehow dtiTerent f^om mere livine. But 
the diffloultT in this logical analysis comes 
when the existentialist selects as revealing, 
experiences such as are in no way universal 
and upon them founds repellent systems 
as if t/iey were revelatory of the predica- 
ment of * mankind ’ in general. This was 
essentially the attltlde of Klrkegaard from 
whom, really, the exlstontiallHt movement 
borrows Its distinctive features. Kar! 
Jaspers, whose thought more resembles 
that of Klrkegaard, than does that of 
the other existentialists, discusses In his 
Philosophic (1 938) the study of Exisfenz as 
a mode of philosophy, and in bis work too 
we come again upon the contrast between 
mere existence end slgnlflc-ant exi.stlng ; 
but Jaspers Introduces other persons and 
the Interplay of mutual communication 
and stresses the experience of another per- 
son as a separate other person, whereas 
Martin Heidegger, whom iSartre follows, 
eschews an Other and argues, with con- 
sistent existentialist logic, that there is 
nothing there and that existence Is some- 
how born from Nothing. Hee J. P. 
Sartre, VEtre et Ic 1943, and 

Existentialism and Hurrumism^ 1948; G, 
do Kugglero, Existentialism, 1940; E. 
Mounior, Intnxluction to ExiJitentlnlist 
Philosophies, 194« \ N, Bobbo, The Phil- 
osophy of DecmlentiSn* : A Study of Ens- 
ienlialism, 194S; H. Friedmann, Kier- 
kegaard and other Existential Studies, 1919. 

Ex Libris, see Bookplatks. 

Exmoor, dist. on the border of Somerset 
and Devon, England, near the Bristol 
Channel, mainly moorland and marsh, the 
Wlls rising to 1100-1700 ft. The chief 
heights are Dunkery Beacon and Exe 
He^id. Sheep and ponies are largely 
raised, and the Exmoor breed Is famous, 
while the red deer Is still found, carefully 
preserved, and hunted. The R, Exe rises 
among the uplands. There are many 
prehistoric barrows. It is the scene of 
Blackin ore’s romance of [joma Doone. 

l^mouth. Sir Edward Pellew, first Vis- 
count (1757-183.3), Brit, admiral, entered 
the navy at the ago of thirteen, and very 
early In his career proved himself capable 
and gallant. He rose rapidly in the ser- 
vice and In 1 81H he won world -wide recog- 
nition by his bombardment of Algiers 
when the Boy refused to abolish Christiim 
slavery. For this service ho was made 
visoonnt. There is a biography by Ed- 
ward Osier (lH3,=i). 

Exmouth, seaport of Devonshire, Eng- 
land, at mouth of R. Exe, on the Eng. 
Channel, 9 in. @.E. of Kxet<cr. It is a 
noted watering-place, having beoutifiil 
surroundings and a sheltered climate. 
There are good docks, which are 5.S0 ft. 
long find wore opened In 1869. E. Is 
worth visiting for Its matchless sunsetM. 
A dft^th -century mill-wheel called Mar- 
pool Mill is still in motion. There Is a 
wealth of pleasure grounds and shaded 
walks and a spacious esplanade 2 m. long. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Exooarpus, native cherries of Australia, 
of the family Saiitaliaoere. B. taiifolius or 
broad-leaved cherry 'yields a tough hard 
close-grained wood weighing five stone a 
<mblo foot. It is pale brown wood, re- 
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sembling satJnwood. E, cupressiformis 
yields a reddish coloured hard straight- 
grained wood, also very heavy. The 
woods of E. are used for golf-clubs, mar- 
quetry, tool-handles and cabinet-work. 

Exocetus, see Flvin’G-Fihh. 

Exodus, The Book of, the secoud book of 
the Pentateuch, was generally attributed 
by tradition to the authorship of Moses, 
to whom, indeed, the Jews attribute the 
authorship of all these five books. It con- 
tinues tho bi.st. of the family of Israel 
after the death of Joseph, though now it is 
loss the record of a family than that of a 
nation. It tells of the birth and training 
of Moses, the departure from Egypt, and 
the events In the wilderness. It is a com- 
posite narrative, the various sources being 
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much the same as those of Genesis. Tho 
book ends with the account of the C4>n- 
struotion of the iabcrnaclo and Its fittings, 
according to the dlvluely-ordolned pat- 
tern. and with the entry of the glory ol 
Yahweh into hia dwelling-place. See 
J. Eatlin Carpenter and O. Harford-Bat- 
tersby, Heaxiieuch (1900); B, W. Bacon, 
The Triple Trndilion of the Exodus, 1894 ; 
J. Jack, The Bate of the Exodus, 1926 : J. 
Harford, Survey of Pentateuchal CriOcunUr 
1926 ; Raffalowitch, The PentcUeuch : 
our Inheritance, 1932 ; D. Davidson, The 
Exodus of Israel, 1933. 

Exogamy, term apphed to tribal custom 
compelling marriage outside the tribe, 
clan, or * totem,’ thus the converse of 
endogamy E. holds good among 

the aborigines of Australia ; the Somalis 
and Bakmaliaris of E. Africa : the tribes 
of W. and Eq.u» serial Africa ; the Khasias, 
Iiiangs, Woralls, Oracons, and Hos of 
India ; tbe Kalmucks, Circassians, Samo- 
yods, Ostiaks, and Yakuts, and the N. 
Amor. Indians. 
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Exogens, see Dtcotylriio.vs. 

Exon Domesday, see KxiCTiat. 

Exophthalmic Goitre, sac Gottrk. 

Exorcism (froin a Gk. word meaning 
‘ to conjure out Mie act of conjuring 
evil spirits to deport out of the person 
possessed, the term being specinlly applied 
to the freeing of an individual from a 
possessing spirit. There are numerous 
exeimples of the exercise of E. In the earl}' 
church, Tertullian and Origen speaking of 
ft as an ordinary ocenrreneo. The pro- 
fessional exoreiht was known among the 
Jews, and the nrt was practised by women 
in Greece. Tbo anct. rite of E. in con- 
nection with baptism is still retained in 
the Rom. ritual, which contains also a 
form of special service for the E. of 
possessed persons. See G. Myliu.s, De 
Abrogationc iLTorcismi in linutisnvi, 1591 ; 
R. Woolley. Kx/jrcisrn anti the Healing of 
the Sick, 19:12. 

Exoteric, see E.sotkrio. 

Exotic Plants are those introduced from 
a foreign country, as opposed to indigen- 
ous or native ones. Popularly speaking 
E. P. are those which have come from 
tropical or sub-tropical climates, and ao 
have to he grown with heat under glass. 
For the hardier ones a greenhouse Is suili- 
eient w^hlch keeps out frost and cold 
winds, but to w'hich air is dally admitted ; 
the mere tender require much more heat, 
no direct outside air, and much moisture. 

Expansion. An F3. or increase of bulk 
due t<» the action of forces from within Is a 
notable effect produced l)y heat on matter. 
It has been found by experiment that in 
general all bodies expand by heat or ri«e 
of temp. The length of a metallic bar 
varies with every change of temp., and is 
.always the same at the temp. This 
more increase of length is more correctly 
called ‘ elongation ’ or ‘ dilatation.* The 
tire of a cartwheel is thus fixed by en- 
larging the Iron hoop by heat. When 
cold it subsequently contracts, and clings 
closely to the wooden framework. Jn 
structures such as bridges arul arches K. 
add contraction likely to ensue from 
changes of temp, must be taken into 
account. Watches arul clo< ks are liable 
to go faster in cold weather, and slower in 
hot, as a result of the E. or contraction of 
their ha la nee -wdi eels and pcndulumH. Ex- 
ceptions to the ordinary rule of E. under 
heat are vulcanised rubber, oxide of c<tp- 
per, and the diamond at low temp., 
iodide of silver and Iron beyond red -heat. 
Water begins to expand whim lowered to 
40® F. ; otherwise njo.st bodies begin to 
contract when the temp, is lowered. 
Among solids metals are the most expan- 
sible by heat. The ob.ser\(d E. of n 
liquid or gas within a conti\iriing vessel is 
called its ‘ apparent E.,’ tlit^ ‘ true E.* 
being found by correcting for the changed 
E. of tho veH8(;l. When homogeneous 
bodies are uniformly heated E, takes place 
equally in all directions, rc.sulting In 
<diaiige of volunife but not of form. In all 
bodies or systems that are nob homo- 
geneous, K. is not equal in all directions, 
and change of form results from the 
changes of temp. See cUao liATiOMETF.R, 
Heat, Thrri^ometer. ' 


Expansion, In mathematics, the detailed 
working out of a contracted oxpre.s.sfon 
contained in a short statement ; the 
writing out in full of its moaning, or the 
result thus obtained. Tljiis tho E. of 
(at f by is a' -f 2ab + ¥. Among theor- 
ems for E. may bo mentioned Taylor's 
and Fourier's, i^ac I. Todhuntor, Algebra, 
xxxvi., Fourier series. 

Expoctatfon of Life is the technical toi*m 
used to indicate tho number of years 
w'hlch any one from any group of persons 
(males, females, sailors, pin m hers, etc.) 
may live, tbo attendant cireiimstances 
being normal. In other wonN, it is tho 
mean time which a number of persons at 
any moriu'nfc of age will live after that 
moment. The .same idea Is expressed by 
the Fr. vie moyenne. avi*r.‘igo life — or by 
the Eng. expression nfhr hfa-time, mean- 
ing the duration of life uftcr any particular 
moment of life. Tables sb<»wing E. of L. 
have been compiled ami tssiu'd at intervals 
from 1843, when A. W. P'arr, the Deputy 
Registrar-General pub. Eng. Life Table 
No. 1. This was followed in IS.'>3 by Eng. 
Life Table No. 2, ami in ISht by ICng. 
Life Table No. 3. These pub. are also 
known as P'arr’s liife Tabh‘s, and com- 
prise a large number of tables of annuities 
and anniversary tables for the estimation 
of difyerent kinds of lifc^ eontingcneicR. 
Table.s showing the E. of L. are n.sed by 
Insurance Gompanios in fixing their 
preniium tertns for p()licle.s payable) at 
ileath or at a stipulated age and also their 
terms for annuities. 

Expectorant, drug which aids expectora- 
tion and fucilitfitcH tho removal r)f secre- 
tlon'^ from Ibc a»r pas.sages. Tho siin- 
plc.st wavs oi aiding expectoration are: 
The local ai)piicrtllon of heat, by moans of 
inhaling steam, medicated spiuys eon- 
taiiiing amriionin, creosote, iodine, car- 
bolic aciii, eucalyptus, otc. The drugs 
taken inlenudly are : Ipecacuanha, 
iodides, and chlorides of pntnsHiiini, 
sodium, and ammonium. Ks. nro used for 
cold.s. broncliitls, and other alicctions of 
the air passages. 

Expeditionary Force, British, 
IJritisii l-.'M-MurioN vkv Fom-R. 

Expenditure, National. Thu gross ex- 
penditure of (jivat IJritniri in rocent 
years (each eudiug Mart h 31) i.s : — 


Year. 


Expeudlturo. 


1901 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 
1921 

1925 

1926 

1927- 

1928- 
1929 


-I 1 

-15 (F. Worhl War) 
“16 
-17 
dS 
19 
•20 
21 
-22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
■29 
30 


151.769.000 

197.493.000 

560.474.000 

1.559.1.58.000 

2.198.113.000 

2.696.221.000 

2.579.301.000 

1.06.5.773.000 

1.195.428.000 

1.079.187.000 

812.497.000 

788.840.000 

795.777.000 

826.100.000 

842.396.000 

838.586.000 

818.141.000 

748.712.000 
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year. i Expend ft ure. 

I ^ 

1930- 31 ' 799,170,940 

1931- 32 Two nudffets ! 770,ri99,000 

1932- 33 i 777.070.000 

1933- 34 ! 093,419,000 

1934- 35 ' 088,879,000 

1935- 30 ! 749,979,000 

1930-37 I 802.880,000 

1937- 38 Nat. Defence 847,024,000 

1938- 39 „ 943,049,000 

1939- 40 S. World War 1,325.122,000 

1940- 41 „ j 3,884,288,000 

1941- 42 „ I 4,775,094,000 

1942- 43 „ 5,0.37.307,000 

1943- 41 „ 5,798,421,000 

1944- 45 „ ! 0,002,904.000 

1945- 46 Two Bnd^etn 5..-»or>,28 1,000 

1940-47 5,484,333.000 

1947- 48 Two BndfiretH i 3,187,101,000 

1948- 49 2,975,079,000 

1949- 50 (Estimated) i 3,308,308,000 
Experience, really a p1iiloso{ihi<‘ai term, 

blit a very amhlf^iious word, and often 
used in an historical sense rcferrinR to the 
process In the past by means of whidi wc 
have gained prt*scnt knowledprc. It ia a 
continuous process, widenini? and i^xtend- 
intf tiic knowledire of an individual, and 
embraces both present and future. I’ain, 
sorrow, pleasure, <Tf>od and evil, and any 
change of HOiithii*MiL> au'l views all come 
iimiiT tho headimr of K. ft is emrdoved in 
a ri'liffioiis sense also ; thus people Udk ot 
* expcrioiicinff ’ roliKion, tJiat is, l)ecoiiiinu: 
converted. 'I’lie work of tiio mind, by 
mcan.s of which knowled>r<^ l?rows. is a 
work of dlscoverv ; and actual E.. 
whether it bo wide or narrow, is not mere 
data only, but concrete, de(intt<‘ know- 
le<lKO‘. 'I'ho widest conception of the 
U*rrn is wlaai the whole race is siil>st itiited 
for tlie individual. Then we obtain a 
ooUectiv'o E. embracing life as a whole and 
the knowledf^e grained by living i(-. Kroin j 
this aU-comprehensivo meaning, all other 
nieauin«,s ni which the torni is used are 
more or less leffltimato ahstraetions. , 
Prlmarv E. may be reduced to tin' barest 
rninirmiin «>f sensation and feeling, tfiaf is 
to say, a distinction is drawn between' 
what is dirt'crh pciveivod and wliat i^- only 
inferred, and E. can he explained as 
manufactnn'd out of the.se iiniuediat.c or 
primary data, of sense. When resrarihMl 
in this way, cnntrovmrsv ari.sos In'tvM'on 
false empiricism and its counterpart, 
rationnlifini. 

Experiment (from Lat. cjrperiri, to trvl, 
literally the acdoa of tiTins: an> tiling, 
putting it to the proof or test. It is a 
threat method of sclcntitlc ijupiiry, ns 
opposed to ol>'>cr\atioii. A.n oiieratioii, 
In science, uinlortakon either to discover 
somethiiiff unknown, or to test an hypo- 
thesis and lllnstr.ite truths already proved 
and known. It consLsts In the arranpro- 
rnoiit of the olements or essential featunr? 
of some pro(*ess, so os to allow observation 
at will. Jiaboratory E.s, servo to dis- 
tlnirulMh purely accidental circnmatnnws 
from tho really essential conditions of any 
phenomenon. In metcorolopry, bioloery, 
and even astronomy, Es. play an im- 
portant part. Newton^s law of gravitation 
was (oundeil on experiment. 


Experimental Embryology is that branch 
of Embryology concerned with the con- 
ditions necessary for the development of 
ova into now individuals, the mode of 
development, the functioiis of the various 
cells formed by the div. of the ovum, and 
the relative importance of tho nucleus and 
the cytoplasm, both in development and 
heredity. 

Although fertilisation is generally 
essential for the forniation of embryos, 
there are sev. animals and plants in 
which the unfertilised ovum develops 
(partlienogeneais). Fertilised ova of the 
honey-bee produce females (workers and 
queens) ; unfertilised ova develop into 
males (drones). Aphides produce two 
kinds of ova, one partbenogcnetic (see Em- 
bryology) the other requiring fertilisa- 
tion, and many other Tuvertebrnta are 
frequently reproduced by parthenogenetic 
ova. Experimentally tho unfertilised 
eggs of sea-urchins have been activated by 
ehenncal methods. Starfish eggs exposed 
for a time to a comparatively high temp, 
develop without fertilLsatfon, and a frog’s 
egg pricked with a needle, will develop 
pnrthenogcneticolly. Such experiments 
have led to the conclusion that the egg in 
itself conta,in9 all that is necessary for 
actual development, and sperms, or 
physical or chemical stimuli, merely en- 
able the reactions to begin. An additional 
role of the sperm is t-o carry liereditary 
factors (see Ckll and HLiiruiTv) and 
hence tlie inheritance of the embryo 
formed by a fertilised ovum is biparciital. 

The relative parts pla^^ed by o\a and 
spt'nnntozoa in benslity liave been in- 
\e-'tigated mainly by experiinental hvhrid- 
i«atioii and by Inducing sperms to enter 
enm lcated eggs. The general results of 
sucli experiments, carried out mainly with 
\arioiH Echinodermata, show that some 
characters are tranMiiittcd through tho 
nucleus, and therefore inherited from both 
naiviits. (Jharacters distinctive of tho 
ijionp to which tho animal belongs may bo 
transmitted through the cjtopJasin of tho 
ovum, but experuuents on the develop- 
ment of enuclcatod ov.i activated by the 
sperm aro not yot conclU'-ive, cxpecially 
since such omi do mit U'sually develop be- 
yond the larval stage. The ^mall amount 
i of cvtoplasm provided by the sperm is 
negligible as an agent in inh» ritance. 

Tho cortex, i.e. the cytoplasm at tho 
periphery of tho egg, secretes a .suh, stance, 
‘ fertilisin,' that enahlos spermatozoa of 
the same species to enter, while it in- 
activates those of other species. lie- 
ir.oviil of the cortv x renders the egg In- 
capable, of fertilisation. Immediately the 
sperm enters, a mcnihrane is formed, ex- 
cluding other sperms, but in lorge yolky 
eggs the nieinbraiie ftunis slowly, and sov. 
speriTis may enter : only one fuses with 
the nucleus of the ovum. 

By ccmtiifiiging eggs it has been shown 
that sonu*, e.g. A'^carls, aro of the * mosaic ’ 
tvpe, having their materials arran^d In a 
definite pattorn which is destroyed by the 
experiment, and consequently the t»gg 
develops uhnormally. Eggs of frogs and 
sea-urohius are not damaged by centrifug- 
ing. and In such eggs difl'erentiatton of the 
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oellff may not take place until after the 
fifth div. of the ornm. 

The stage at which cells become dif- 
ferentiated has been determined by Inter- 
changing cells from voiioua parts of the 
embryo at different stages of develop- 
ment. Undifferentiated cells produce 
tissue normally formed in the r^on to 
which they are transplanted, but dif- 
ferentiated cells, oven though the dlf- 
erentlatlon be Invisible, will develop into 
the kind of tissue they would have pro- 
duced before transplantation. Since some 
ports of the embryo induce In the area to 
which they are transplanted the develop- 
ment of structures which do not normally 
arise there, they are regarded as * organ- 
isers.* These grafting experiments, and 
the discovery of organisers. Is associated 
particularly with Spemann and his col- 
laborators. 

Prof. O. M. Child has shown the exis- 
tence of definite metabolic axes generally 
approximately coincident with the axes of 
symmetry In the egg and the embryo. An 
aual amdlent, i.e. a fall In metabolic rate, 
extenas from the anterior to the posterior 
pole, and from this primary gradient 
secondary gradients extend laterally, 
particularly In llmb-formlng regions. The 
existence of metabolic gradients has an 
important bearing on development. 



Blastuia of the amphibian from the side, showing 
presumptive areas (after Vogt). 

Ant., A.P., the animal pole .and future anterior 
end of the embryo ; Post., V.P., the vegetative 
pole and future posterior end ; D.L., dorsal lip 
« blastopore. 

The action of external environment 
upon the growth of embryonic cells Is 
studied by growing them In culture media. 
Tisane culture also servess to determine the 
degree of self -differentiation reached by 
the cells. Canti and Fell, for Instance, 
hare shown that the rudiment of a fowPs 
leg is capable of development into the 
▼arions bones, Joints and other parts even 
when oompletely isolated in a nutrient 
solution. 

Experimental E. shows that stages of 
development ore conditioned each by the 
preceding one. The functions are not 
irrevocably fixed from the initiation of the 
cells, but are determined mainly by the 
relations between the cells themselves and 
by other environmental factors. 

Recently a new technique of itUra-vHal 
Mednino has been developed by Prof. 
Vogt of Zorich, and hits cleared up pre- 


vious obscurities in the process of gas- 
tmlation in the heavily yolked egg of 
Amphibia. Patches of cells on the out- 
side of the segmenting egg (blastuia) are 
coloured by harmless dyes, so that It is 
possible to observe the subsequent fates 
of those regions. Thus the egg has been 
mapped out Into presumviive areas of 
ectoderm (sub-divided into skin and 
neival plate), notochord, mesoderm and 
ondodenn. The presumptive skin remains 
on the outside ; the remaining areas flow 
to the blastopore where, in process of being 
tucked Inside the embryo, they come 
under the influence of the primary 
organiser, and their fates are then no 
longer presumptive but are finally sealed. 
Once the main parts of the embryo have 
been blocked out, secondary organisers 
come Into play, imparting the detailed 
structure to the Individual organs ; the 
best-known example is the production by 
the optic enp (indlmentary eye) of a sub- 
stance which stimulates the overlying 
ectoderm to sink down and become the 
lens. See C. H. Waddington, How 
Animals Devefon, 1935 ; G. R. de Beer, 
Introduction to Experimental Embryology, 
1926 (2naed. 1934). 

Experimental Psychology Is virtually a 
new science, since much that was studied 
as such up to a few years ago Is now re- 
garded as physiology. It has not been 
found possible to submit all the questions 
of psychology to the tost of laboratory 
experiment, but the method may never- 
theless bo applied to a considerable num- 
ber. Experimental studies of the pro- 
cesses of remembering and forgetting have 
been carried out, wldlst hearing, seeing, 
feeling, tasting, and smelling hav^ been 
investigated experimentally. 

In the last few years attention has been 
concentrated upon .^peri mental studies 
of abilities of various kinds. Typically, 
these studies have proceeded from the de- 
vising of tests of various kinds, which have 
then been applied to large groups of 
individuals. The wide applications of 
the tests, and the study of the Individuals 
tested, have enabled the experimenter to 
know something of the Implications of the 
various scores ^ven for success with the 
tests. He may then apply them to new 
individuals, and, from tho scores they 
make in connection with the tests, pre- 
dict with some confidence the extent to 
which iiio individual will show the ability 
which tho test is deslgrned to discover. 
The application of statistical methods to 
the Interpretation and standardisation of 
the tests has resulted on the one hand in 
the formulation of the tests of proven 
reliability ; and, on the other, in the de- 
velopment of new views regarding ability. 

The formulation of te^ has heu) Im- 
portant results in the equoatlonal field, 
siuoe the * intelligence tMts * of Blnet, 
Terman gnd Burt appeal to be tests of 
educability. In the tndititrlal field, cer- 
tain teats have been de^ed which show 
whether the person tested possesses the 
necessary abifity to follow callings which 
demand proficiency In certain operations. 
In industryf not only have tasks been 
analysed and shown to oousist of ooinblna- 
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tlons of simple operations, but the ability I 
for performiniDf such operations has been 
experimentally Investigated, and the 
conditions under which such operations 
may bo best carried out by persons with 
the ability to perform them have also been 
studied. As a result the Industrial 
psynbologist is finding himself increasingly 
in possession of reliable information which 
enables him to advise employers as to 
whom to engage or reject, and further to 
inform them os to the conditions in which 
their output may be raised to an optimum 
and their work maintained at a constant 
standard of maximum etflolency. In- 
teresting studies have been made of the 
effect of temp., ventilation, noise, lighting 
and other factors on the general behaviour 
and output of workers, and others are still 
being made. Not least is the Introduc- 
tion of bright colours into the decoration 
of industrial premises, and to the nuichines 
in them ; In particular to the colouring 
distinctively of handles and emergoney 
points, whic.h reduces tlie strain on the 
worker In repetitive operations. The In- 
creasing Importance of this dept, of 
psychology led to the foundation by Sir 
Charles S. Myers, M.D,, Sc.D., F.R.S., of 
the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. 6$ei C. Spearman, The 
Nature of InfeHi{jenee, 1923, and The 
Abilities of Man, 1027 : Mary Collins and 
J. Drever, EorperimerUal Psyciwlogy, 1 920 ; 
0. Murchison fed.). The Foundalione of Ex- 
perimental ppvNmlogy, 1 920 ; S, Freud, 
Oivilimtion and Ite Discontents, 1930 ; 
W. MacDougall, Psycho-analysis and 
Social Psychol ^njy, 1930. 

Export Witness, see under Evidkmck. 

Exploration, see Orography. 

Explosion, the sudden and forcible ex- 
pansion of certain substances throiigb the 
action of beat or other cause. This ex- 
pansion may either take the form of tlio 
conversion of solids or liquids Into gases, 
or the increase in bulk of gasas theinselveb 
through chemical changes, 

Ex^osives, compounds or mlxtiiras of 
an unstable character which can readily 
undergo chemical changes of an explosive 
nature. 

Acxjordi ug to the' oinoial Brit, list of 
authorised explosives, the classcvs rccog- 
nLsed are : gunpowder, nitrate mixture, 
nltro-oompoiiud. chlorate mixture, ful- 
minate. ammunition, firework. 

Gunpowder is an Intimate mixture of 

S otassium nitraU*, charcoal and sulphur 
1 tho proportions 75 : 15 : 10, mainly 
used for blasting. Gun-cotton, or trlnitro- 
celliilose. Is a typical high E. discovered by 
Sobfinbein (1 8451. by the action of a mix- 
ture of nitric and sulphuric acids on cot- 
ton. Other forms of oelluloae besides 
cotton, when nitrated, give nitro-cel- 
lulosea. Nitroglycerin, discovered by 
Sobrero (1840), made by the jSictlon of 
nitiio and sulphuric acids on glyoerin. 
'Kioeelguhr, a siliceous earth, absorbs it 
(see OVNAMiTis). Ohomlcally it Is glyoerin 
trinitrate. Cordite is made by making a 
paste of nitroglycerin, gun-cotton, and 
vaseline (30 : 8.5 : 5) with acetone, and 
after Arcing through dies, allowing the 
exoesa of acetone to evaporate. The re- 


sult is a horny brown substance. Cordite 

used largely for sporting rifles. Blast- 
ing gelatin Is a mixture of nitrocellulose 
and nitroglycerin. Picric acid (trlnitro- 
phenol). Is used largely for high explosive 
shells. Trinitrotoluene is safer to handle 
than picric acid. It is a high E. and gives 
rise to clouds of undec.om posed carbon. 
Amatol is composed of trinitrotoluene (20) 
and ammonium nitrate (80). AmrrumaX 
1h like amatol, but with powdered alumin- 
ium. Cheddite contains pota.s.sium ehlor- 
ato. castor oil, and a nltro-body. Sprengel 
mixturoM contain an oxidising agent such 
as nitric acid or potassium chlorate, to- 
gether with a combustible substance like 
nitrobenzene, petroleum, etc. Schultee 
smokeless powders are made from 
nitrated wood and potassium and barium 
nitrates. Oxyliguit is liquid oxygen In a 
suitable absorbent such as kieselguhr. 
Fulminnies of silver, mercury, etc., suit- 
able for use in percussion caps. See also 
Bi-astino, Bui.lkt, Cartrigor, Dyna- 
MTTR,FTRKARMB,and InFRRNAL MACHINES.) 

Explosives Committee, body under the 
organisation of the War Office for the 
purpose of advising on subjects connected 
with explosives. 

Exponent, or Index. In algebra, the £. 
or index is a symbol placed just above and 
to tho right of another (termed the base) 
in order to indicate the power to which 
that base is to be raised. Indices may bo 
positive, negative, or fractional. Thus a 
positive index a* indicatas a x a, l.e. a 
raised to the second power : a negative 

Index o"* Indicates or the reciprocal of 
a to the second power ; while a fractional 
index aj indicates v'a, or the square root 
of a. More generally a"* x a" = a”* 
This is ono of the fundamental laws of 
algebra, and Is tho principle behind tho 
logarithm (g.v,) which transform tho 
practical process of multiplication Into 
addition. A logarithm is merely an £. 
Similarly — a" =»«'”- ”, (a”*)" «* a”" and 
o'* - 1. 

Tho Exponential Series depends on the 
transcendental number e which la derived 
iiom the consideration that if p » log«.x, 

and then the number e »■ 1 

ax X 

I "I" 2 1 */i "i* • • • " *md is 

the natural logarithmic base for thooretloal 
pui'iioscs. 

Exports, see Imports and Exports. 

Express. Tho word K. in the Brit. Post 
Oillco signifies immediate delivery of 
letters or packets by a special messenger 
at a higher prepaid rate, on the system 
introduced In 1891. Express train was 
the name ^ven in 1845 to dno running 
* expressly ^ to take passengers to one 

(what woiSif^ow rather special 'h 

To-day it means a train travelling at a 
high Bpeeii stopidng only at a few import- 
ant intermediate stations. In the United 
States the express system Is an Institution 
tor the rapid and safe delivery of light 
goods and parcels, the idea having first 
originated in 1839 with W. F. Hamden. 
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The present Adams Express Co. was 
formed (1849) as ‘ Adams and Co.*a 
California Express,’ and the Wells Fargo 
Co. started 1S.>2. The Aincrieau- Euro- 
pean Co. was tlie hret trans-Atlantic E., 
founded in 1855. A feature of the Amer. 
system is the ‘ Collect on Delivery * busi- 
ness, goods being marked C.O.D. The 
companies aun at saving their clients all 
trouble, taking entire responsibility from 
the time of collection to that of delivery. 
The parcel post (18S3), I’ost Olheo, and 
railways undertake most of such duties in 
the United Kingdom. Se-e F. J. Stinison, 
History of the F^press Hitsiness, 1SS3. 

Expressionism, lorin of art which en- 
deavour- express the inner life of the 
artist, in which process the objective con- 
tent is but a means to that end. wherein 
the subjectivity of the artist engro-sses th(‘ 
intcrCvSt so much that tlic <‘\tein{il object 
may not disimte its supremacy, and either 
disappears or liecomcs uii recognisable. 
In brief, siibiectivo presentation accoin- 
punied by total or alimjst total distortion 
of nature to the point of unrocoRrnisabnity, 
or bv siipproHsion of all external realitv. 
Aceordiug to Max Raphael ‘ Art slumld 
merely rcTirodme tlu* artist.’ For a 
proper appreciation, or perhap.-. Interpre- 
tation. of a picture, the critic will lOipiire 
to translate the detail of the pi<‘ture as 
symbolic of some exp<Ticnc<*, whether 
physical, intelleetna] or >piritiml. of the 
artist, much jus p>-y<dio-aijalysts interpret 
the recollected inckhuits of dreams. The 
movement towanls E. nrost* in the first 
quarter of the twcntietii eiuitnry os a 
reaction against Impressionism (^.r.) 
chietly in (jenuany, Russia, and the 
Scandinavian countries. Among promi- 
nent expressionist r>ainters are Severlni, 
Nolde, Boccioiii, Schafier, (Jasper, Munch, 
Chagall, Compendonek, and Max llnpha^.*!: 
among sculptors, the Russian Arehfr»enko. 
Variations of E. are Cubism, Futurism, 
Con'itructivism, and /Surrealism. 

The term E. properly belongs to paint - 
lilg, but can be loosely applied in music to 
composers who aim at the interpretation 
of moods and states of mind, not by the 
accepted svmiiols of romanticism, but hv 
apparently unrel.T.ted a bsti actions, and m 
literature to writers like Kafka and James 
Joyce a.Tid many modern poets wlio 
exprep.s their inner truth m the raw 
gymbols that spring from the nneon- 
ecdous. iSee (I. Marriott, Modern Move- 
ments in F^ainfing, 1921 ; A. I^ope, The 
Painter's Mode of Expression^ 1929-31 ; 
R, Samuel and R. H. Thoiiia.>, Expression- 
ism in (iermnn Life, Litcraiure, and 
Theatre, VUO-di, 19:i9. 

Extension, in logic, a term used of any 
given term to describe the total nnmlier 
of objects to which it may be applied, 
being practically synonymou.s with 
‘ Denotation,' and oppased to * Iiiteneion ' 
or ‘ Connotation,* which are used of the 
attrlbiitca cssei^ial to the conception of 
the term. 

Extortion, in Eng. law, the term applied 
to the Improper, premature, or exceselve 
exaction of money or money's worth by 
public officers ; also to such exaction by 
means of threats of personal violence or 


blackmail. JC. is regarded as o. misdo- 
meanour by the common law. SccThkkath. 

Extracts are solutions or ay nips ooii- 
taiiiing one or more substancos that have 
boon removed from admixture with others 
hv means of a solvent. The methods of 
extraction depend on the particular case, 
hut as a rule, the solvent, which may be 
water, alcohol, ether, acetic acid, etc., is 
poured over the crusheil or powdered sub- 
stance, and, after standing, is strained off. 
TJie substance is said to bo macerated if 
the .solvent Is cold and digested if warm. 
When the substance is boiled with the 
solvent, u decoction results. Many forms 
of apparatus for performing extractions 
have been devised, with a view to mini- 
mising the amount of solvent used, and 
thus rendt'ring the subsf'queiit concon 
tration of the E. a less tedious process. 

Extradition (Lai. ex, out, and traxUiio, 
handing over), the giving up of a person 
accused of crime D) the gov. in whose ter. 
the otlcncc was coniTriittcd hv tlio gov. in 
who.'-e ter. he has taken refuge. (jJr<‘at 
Hritain has entered Into E, treaties with 
praetleally all civilised nations ; the 
ohence.s for which E. is permissible arc 
naturally all of a serious nature. Including 
arson, murder, piracy, einbe/./lement, cte. 
In most ^itJites offences of a politi<'al nature 
do not allow' of E. ; such olTemv's are not 
tliose with u political motive, hut those 
which ‘ ore incidental to and form part of 
P<ditieal ilisturhunces.’ Cnminals are not 
given up unless some spi'cilhr in’aty is in 
existence with the gov. recimring tlicni, 
and in Eng. law’ the gov. has no power to 
t-urrender a fugitive (‘rimiual without ex- 
press statutory authoritv. It is neccKssary 
to show the offence enumerated ami the 
"jpecilic treaty, and also that the acts with 
which the tngitivc is charged amount to 
the alleged otlenco According to the laws 
of liotli the gov-, concerned. The author- 
ity in (lrc.it Britain is (>ontained in the 
Extradition vVrts of 1870- 73. The fugi- 
tive can be tried only on the Kpeeiffc 
t harge for which he was given up. 
Whether a “late is called upon to give up 
its own hiihjects varies witli different 
nations : the procedure in relation te 
(treat Rntaiii and other nations is briefly 
a.s follows. VVith Framio and Gernuiny 
neither gov. surrenders its ow n subjects ; 
w’ith .Spam and Sv\itzerland (treat Rritaiu 
only surit nders them ; with Russia, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands it Is 
optional. If a Sp. subject committed a 
« rime in Switzerland and took refuge in 
England, the Brit. Oov. would nurrender 
him to Switzerland only after the consent 
of Spain hud been obtained. A fugitive is 
eominittcd on the puiiie e^idenc^ an tor an 
ordinary crime, but 1 h |iot aurrendered 
until a di[tlomalic representation of the 
gov, domatiding him hua^jbeen addressed 
to tho secretary of state. In the U.S.A. 
foreign E, la not regulated by tho indi- 
vidual states but by tlife Federal Oov. 
When a demand ia made for E., 
BCcusK^d i-' handed over ;if hia probable 
guilt is estab. at a preUrniiiary exaiiilna- 
tioD before a commissionar or judge. An 
£. treaty embraces all previous crimes 
committed by the same person, later- 
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state E. Is provided for by Act of CoQprrcss 
under* the Constitution. Ttie far't tJiat 
an act may be no critiio in one state does 
not debar another whoro such a<*t Is a 
crime from domandlnj? surrender. Keleaso 
by writ of Habeas Corpus is the procedure 
on an improper surrendcT. See also 
Eugitivk Offen'DKRs Act, 1831. 

Extra-Territoriality, or Exterritoriality, 
t^rni of international law, vvliich denotes 
the exclusion of certain individuals from 
the rule that everybody within the 
houndaries of a state is subject to tiie law's 
of that state*. It is also used to describe 
the quasi-exterritoriality of tho dwelling- 
place of an a<'crcditod diplomatic agent, 
and of public ships of one state wlien | 
cruising in other waters than their own. j 
(Jenerally speaking, all ciasca where a -stat^ j 
refrains from enforcing Its laws w’ithiii its ' 
own tcT. are cases of the operation of the i 
principle of extra-terntoriality. The i>er- 
>onH wJio com(3 under this rule are those 
of foreign sovereigns, whether travelling 
under an incognito or not, anil»as., 
uiiul-tcTs, pIenipot<‘ritiary and other ac- 
credited diplomatio agents. Not oiilv are 
tile persons of tlicso included, hut th<‘ir 
siijt(‘s also, and Lhcir belongings. Public 
ship-i in foreign waters al o enjoy the 
rights of exterritoriality, t^msuls arc not 
»s a rule includ^Ml', ivc in some Tion- 
(’tirustiaii countru=«. In certain non- 
(;hrl‘-itiiin states also extra -tcrritorialitv 
has liei'Ji granted by treaty to the snbjei ts 
of contracting Christian states who arc 
resident therein {see C,\pitulath)X.s). 
Eng. settlements in tlio Far E. were sub- 
ject to the ('onditions of the treaties by 
W'hich they came into being. In th(' 
period P.)*i8-37 the Nationalist flov. of 
China had two main lines of policy; to 
achieve uniformity of political strnctun* 
and adnuiiislrutivo control within ()hina, 
and to strongllion and modernise the 
country. The gov. showeil a high average 
of skill in dvriling with foreign interests. 
Hero the primary problem was tlie old 
yeamiijg of the foreign interests for a 
’^stremg man ’ to run China on tlnsr 
behalf. These iutoresta wore then still 
conservative in their attitude and disposed 
to resent any attempt of the Chinese Co\. 
to make foreign enterprise respect the 
national intrrestr- of China. They ob- 
stinately clung to tho theory tlwlL tho 
fondgn concossimis and the sy.'^tem of E. 
were essential ''ateguards of ‘ law ami 
order ’ — althougli disorder and corrupt 
politics were still fostered by the uhililv 
of all Chinese war lords and others who 
got rich in nni>atriotic ways put their 
money in foreign hanks in tho foreign 
concessions, safe from taxation or any 
form of Chlnesii control. These foreign 
interests would have like<l nothing bett.«T 
than to make Chlang Kai-shek their 
strong man. Kiit Chiaug Kai-shek built 
UB the strength of the gov. and Its inter- 
national credit without nllowTiig foreign 
•control to increase either poUtleally or 
flDanciolly. Gradually ho succeeded In 
committing America and Britain, among 
tlie groat powers, not only to the support 
of the Chinese Gov. but to progressive re- 
llDqnlshment oi their privileges and res- 


toration of the sovereignty of China, so 
that Japan stood more and more isolated 
both 08 the ad vocate of territorial and poU- 
tieal imperialism in China and as a rival 
threatening Amer. and Brit, interests. As 
early as 1931 the Chinese National Gov. 
announced tho abolition, a.s from 1932, of 
extra-territorial rights of foreigners resi- 
dent* in China. This announcement 
followeil China's refusal to accept tho 
Powers’ demands that foreign jurisdiction 
shonld continue at Shanghai, Canton, 
Tientsin, Peking, and Hankow. It was 
further announced that courts for tho 
trial of criminal and civil cases involving 
foreigners were to ho cstah. in special 
areiis, including Shangiiai, Tientsin, 
Mukden, and Conton ; hut these decisions 
could not then bo implemented owing to 
the capture of all these cities by the Jap. 
invaders. In 1912, however, the Brit, 
and If.S. Govs, relinquished extra-terri- 
torial rights ill China, Gen. Chiarig Kai- 
shek in Oct. of that yeor sending messages 
of appreciation to Mr. Clinrchill and 
Mr. Koosevcit for their gesture of friend- 
ship and goodwill manifested in their 
determination to abrogate E. in China and 
thereby to allow ('Idua to assume the full 
stature of an independent demoeratio 
nation. There were formerly similar 
agreements or capitulations %vdh Turkey 
lor securing immunity to forelgmu’s in tliat 
<*oiintry or in its dci»eridencies, ineJuding 
Egypt, In the (‘asc of Egypt, tho ques- 
tion of capitulations w’ss settled bv tho 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 193(5 (see 
Eo\pt). An exceptional case of exterri- 
toriahrv was that granted to tlie ro'-ideneo 
of the pope by an It. law. Wlu'u armies 
are allowed by another gov. to cross the 
borders of their own slate, they thereby 
cmne into possession of exterritorial rights. 
It was laid down in tho arbitration of 
the Alabama oa.so that the extension of 
exterritoriality to ships was not tlio law 
ot nations or an absolute right, hut sirnpiy 
.in act of courtesy ; sueh a view is not in 
accord with the universal practice. The 
extension of imnmnity to \es'scla owned by 
stall's and engaged in trade was an issue 
t.efore tlie Eng. courts in Th*> Porto 
Alejawtre (192b), in which case the Court 
oi Aiipeal in spite of tlic commercial diffi- 
culti»‘s that might an-ie, fell bound in view 
of the prevailing fasliion of rnGmatlonali- 
siitioii to follow the decl'^ion in The Parle- 
rneni Pelge (1878) w tic re the fact that rt 
ship ha«l been dcrl.ircd by a foreign 
soM-rcign to be m Ins i»ossession as 
soveriMgn was held to bo conclusive and 
1,0 confer immnnitv from - the local 
jurisdiction. 

Extravasation, pitssago of flulo from a 
vessel. The term is also applied to the 
passage of tiuUl into an uniLsuul position 
by bursting op perforation. E. of blood 
is tho mast commonly sexm, as in a bruise, 
the size of which depends upon the amount 
of blood that leaves the damaged vessols, 
and tho changes that a hriiis© goes 
through are CHu-od l>y tho alUTation In 
the blood. The oxtravasated blood Is 
either ab.-orbctl nr remains ftnid, and has 
to be remored, or else gangrene of tho skin 
or dainogo of deeper parts results. The 
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treatTneni of a bruise consists In applyinsr 
cold obock the bleeding, and when the 
bleeding has been arrested and there Is no 
lonmr an increase of swelling, heat is 
applied to dilate the neighbouring vessels 
and enable them to drain off the extra* 
vasated blood. 

Extreme and Mean Ratio, in geometry, a 
phrase used of the proportional div. of 
straight lines. Thus if AB is a straight 
line, and the point of div. is at O. the line 
will be divided in extreme and mean ratio, 
or medial section, If the ratio AB : AC = 
AC ; CB. Tho term Ls used by Euclid, 
who states tho problem in Book 11. prop. 2. 

l^treme Unction, sacrament of the 
Rom. Catholic Church, reserved to tho.se 
at tho point of death. It is believed to 
give splrtlua] aid to the person receiving 
it and also, when God so wilts, to restore 
bodily health. The custom of anointing 
the sick with oil doubtless had its origin 
In the counsel of St. James (James v. 11), 
but it is noteworthy that this passage 
makes the cure of the sick person the 
object of the act. There are still trac«» 
of this primitive view in tho Rom. rite of 
unction. In tho Gk. Church tho ceremony 
Is known as ‘ The Holy Oil,’ or ‘ The Oil of 
Prayer,' and tho primiUvo view iias re- 
mained more fully. In tho 1549 Book of 
Common Prayer, a form of unction was 
given, but this has since been omitted. 
The practice of unction of the sick with 
the primitive intention has lately been 
revived In tho Eng. Church with episcopal 
consent. 

Exuma, Great and Little, two of tho 
Bahama Is. Theso two, together with 
the smaller Exuma Keys, are about 
1.60 sq. ra. in area, and support a pop. of 
2300. The chief tii. Georgetown. 

Eyalet (Arabian uvli, a governor ; 
unlSj/cr, a prov.), originally the term 
applied to a pashalic, or one of tho largest 
administrative divs, of the Turkish em- 
pire ; now to a prov, under the admlnis- 
tiution of a governou-genernl. * Vilayet * 
Is Bn analogous term. 

Eyam, vil. of W. Derbyshire, England, 
lOh m. N.E. of Buxton. It stands in a 
romantic vale in a di.st. noted for its 
beauty, geological Interest, and anct. Brit, 
and Saxon remains. Baryte.s mining ts 
carried on. In E. churchyard is a fine 
ninth or tenth century Runic cross, re- 
stored by John Howard In 1738. The vil. 
was ravaged by plague in 16().)-0G. 
Pop. 1200. 

Eyasses, see under Falcomit. 

Eyok, Hubert Van (c. 1370-1420), early 
Flemish painter, probably b. at Maaseyck 
on the R. Maas, w'bo lived at Bruges and 
later at Ghent. He usually worked in 
conjunction with his brother Jan, being 
empointed together with him by Philip of 
Cmarolais as court painter at The Hague 
In 1422. They are said to have Invented 
pointing in oils, and certainly perfected 
the art of colour mixing, their work being 
famous for traneparency and brUliance of 
colouring. To Hubert is attributed tho 
major part of * The Adoration ot the 
Lamb/ of which four panels, up to the 
First World War, still in the church of 
St. Bavo at Ghent. aiM tlio other six In 
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the Berlin Museum, were, under tho 
Treaty of Versailles, returned from 
Berlin. Two lesser works by van B. are 
at Madrid and Naples. Ho had great 
intellectual power, and represented scrip- 
tural scenes and characters through the 
medium of such life as he himself bod 
observed. 

Eyck, Jan Van (c. 1390-1410), an early 
Flemish painter, brother and pupil of 
Hubert (q.v.), and like him b. at Maaseyck. 
During Hubert’s lifetime ho worked with 
him, and after his death completed * The 
Adoration of tho Lamb.’ He also became 
court painter to tho duke of Burgundy 
In Lille. lie died at Bruges. His work, 
while lacking tho power of conception of 
Hubert’s, shows more attention to detail 
and delicate finish. His works, mainly 
portraits, historical subjects, and land- 
scapes, Include : ‘ The Consecration of 

Thomas 6, Becket ’ ; ‘ !St. Francis re- 

ceiving tho Stigmata ’ ; ‘ The Virgin and 
Child * ; the * Madonna dl Lucca,’ tho 
‘ Portrait of Hinisolf and Wife ’ (in the 
National Gallery, Loudon) ; ‘ Portrait of 
Jan do Leeuw ’ ; * Head of Christ as 

Salvator Miindl.’ 

Eyok, Margaret Van, a painter, sister of 
Hubert and Jan. She lived a retired 
life as a member of the order of Our Lady 
of Ghent, and died before 1431, being 
buried in tho cathedral of Ghent. She is 
believed to have executed some ininlatnrt*s 
in tho missal of the duko of Bedford. 

Eye. The K. is one of tlio higher sense 
organs, and like tho.se of homing and 
smell, it consists of an c.sscntlal part and 
an accessory part. The organ of viskm, 
strictly speaking, consists only of the 
eyeball, but it Is also necessary to disouaa 
Its many important iippendiiges. The 
eyelids, fringed by the cyclfislies (ciluj) 
consist of Integument wdth a thin layer of 
dense fibroiw tissw strengthening their 
margins. I’liey are closed by tlie orbicu- 
laris musclca, and the upper is raised by 
the levator, ’riie mewbimixan alands, which 
secrete scbuin, open on tho free maigin of 
the eyelids. A layer of niucou.s membrane 
{conjunctiva) lines their Injicr surface and 
is continued f)ver the front of the eyeball. 
The upper litl is the larger and more 
movable, and joins the lower at the Inner 
and outer canthl. Near the inner 
canthus, on each lid, will be seen tho slight 
elevation (papilla lachrirmalis) pierced by 
the lachrymal canal, which is the drainage 
channel for the fluid from the conjunctiva ; 
this fluid is continuonsly secreted by the 
lachryitutl gland, which Is lodged in the 
orbit on the outer side of the ball. The 
reflex artlon of winking tho Uds about 
once in every two minutes distributes the 
fluid over t ho ball and tl^reby washes it. 
The laclirymal canals ffom above and 
below convergo and openl Into tho lachry- 
mal sac, the upper sllghtW dilated end of a 
duct about 4 in. In longlh descending to 
the foro-part of the low^ meatus of the 
nose. ^Stimulus of the lachrymal gland 
by pungent vapours or tl)ife stress of strong 
emotions may result i|i an exc^essive 
secretion of tho fluid exceeding the 
capoeity of the lachrymal duct antf tears 
result. The conjuricllval mucous mem- 
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brane becomes continuous with the nasal 
mucous membrane by means of this 
system of canals. The f?lobo of the E. Is 
not perfectly spherical. Its anterlo- 
postenor diameter being about ti\ of an 
in., as also Is its vertical, but the trans- 
verse diameter is usually a little longer, 
about 1 In. The eyeball consists of three 
concentric coats and of cei*tain fluid and 
solid parts enclosed by them, viz. (a) the 
tough. Arm, flbrous external coat, the 
sclerotic and corneux (h) a middle vascular 
igmented and In part muscular mem- 
rane, the choroid and iris ; (c) an internal 
nervous and epithelial layer, the rcHna. 
The com eo -sclerotic case is kept in shape 
by (1.) the m/ucovs hummir which distends 



niAORAMMATIO SECTION OF THE EYE 
ON, optic nerve ; A, retina ; B, choroia ; C, 
sclerotic ; D, cornea ; E, crystalline lens ; F, 
pupil; G, Iris; VH, vitreous humour; All, 
aqueous humour. 

the cornea : (il.) the vitreous humour 

which llJls the less convex sclerotic 
chamber ; these two humours are sep- 
arated by the crystalline lens. The vrhole 
may be represented as a ‘ water-camera ’ 
of the highest degree of perfection and 
adaptability. 

A brief description of each of the above 
parts follows. The sclerotic coat is a 
strong, opaque, fibrous structure extending 
over about five-sixths of the eyeball. Its 
outer surface Is pearly white ; Its inner is 
of a light brown colour. The remaining 
sixth, although not changed essentially in 
character, is transparent, and is termed 
the cornea. The cornea is normally from 
A to A In. in thickness. The choroid coat 
is a Uiln membrane, and supports in its 
outer layers the larger arteries and veins 
of the E. Its inner stratum is covered by 
hexagonal pigmented c^lls ; these, which 
were formally considered 4is part of the 
choroid, belong in mallty to the retina. 
Near the cornoo -sclerotic junction the 
choroid becomes raised up into a number 
of longitudinal ridges or puckers (ciliary 
processes) arranged meridionally and 
forming a circle. The iris at its clroxim- 
ferentJa] border is continuous with the 
. choroid. It Is a curtain with a round hole 
(pupil), and is provided with circular and 
radiating unstHped muscular fibres which 
adjust the size of the pupil. (Though un- 
strlpcMl. these fibres contract with extreme 
rapidity.) The pigment cells of the iris 
vary in different Individuals, and the 


diiTerent colours of Es. are partly depend- 
ent on the amount and distribution of the 
contained pigment. The retina is the 
deUc^ito membrane containing the ex- 
panded termination of the optic nerve. It 
varies in thickness from p*! to of an in., 
and forms the lining between the choroid 
and the vitreous humour extending nearly 
to the outer edge of the ciliary processes ; 
its indented border is termed the ora 
serrata. It, for the most part, Is of even 
texture and smooth surface, but almost 
exactly opposite the middle of the pos- 
terior wall is a slight circular depression 
(yellow spot), and not far from this, to- 
wards the nasal side of the eyeball, is a 
radiating appearance produced by the 
spreading of the optic nerve at its point of 
entrance. 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
account to deal with the microscopic 
structure of this wonderful membrane. 
No loss than eight distinct strata build it 
up, of which only four are here mentioned. 
The innermost layer Is one of nerve fibres, 
and lying next to this is the layer of nerve 
cells ; the outermost layer consists of the 
pigment cells previously mentioned, and 
immediately within is the layer of rods 
and cones, the former far exceeding the 
latter, except In the yellow spot. These 
bodies are closely packed, and it is sug- 
gested that each rod or cone convoys but 
one impression, so that any image, even 
microscopic in size, must be the result of 
C4>mbineu impressions from a number of 
rods and cones. The arnietMS hvnnmr is a 
watery solutiun of saline and organic 
material, while the vitreous humour is of a 
soft gelatinous consistency, and serves as 
a support for the delicate retina from 
which, in most parts. It may be readily 
separated. The crvatalllne lens, about 
^ in. across and J in. thick, is a trans- 
pa lent solid body, double convex In shape 
nud enclosed by an elastic capsule with 
attached suspensory ligaments subject to 
varying tensions. Its posU*rIor convexity 
is the greater. It is conipoeod of a 
number of concentric lamlnir, resembling 
the coats of an onion, and each lamina is 
composed of ribbon -shaped fibres built 
together In a peculiarly curved manner. 
The lens, which is practically spherical iu 
the fmtus, becomes more and more 
flattened with advaming age. 

'I’bo action of the K. Is roughly aa 
follows : Diverging beams of light from 
any one point in an object strike all over 
the surface of the cornea, this gathers them 
slightly together, refraction follows in the 
aqueous humour, and the lens brings them 
to a focus, In normal vision, on the retina. 
The rods and coucs are alTocted by the 
image, and in consequence cause dis- 
turbances and stimuli ui the nerve fibres 
and an Impulse is transmitted via the optic 
nerve to the brain. There are special 
adjustments for the varying dtstanoes of 
objects. Thla accommodation Is brought 
about by (1) a compression of the Imll of 
the K. by its mus les which cause a change 
in the form of the cornea ; (2) a shifting 
of the lens bodily ; (3) a pressure of the 
iris upon the front of the lens. The 
muscles which move the eyeballs are six in 
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nnmber. four recii and two oUiqui ; and 
by means of tho contractions of those 
sev. muscles the eyeballs may be moved in 
any desired diroctlon. 

Double vision, or diplopia^ Is tho name 

f ivoii to an optical abnormalitv in which 
wo Imagrea of tho same object ai*o soon. 
If the diplopia concerns one oyc only it 
may bo tho result of some abnormality of 
refraction In the eyo concerned, but If it 
disappears when cither eye is closed, thus 
showluflT that both eyes are concerned in 
its production, it la true diplopia, and may 
be duo to a transient weakness of tlie 
ocular muscles wliich will pass off. It 
may be the lli-st wamiiiK' of the disorder 
called dl ^seinliiated sclerosis, or of tho rare 
condition known as inyjisthenia gravis. 
A case of diplopia should therefore receive 
expert attention. The so-called double 
vision found after alcoholic excesses, in 
attacks of uiigruinc, after the taking of 
drugs, etc., is i-eally only blurred and 
muddled vision. Nystwjmus, a condition 
in wiiicli tho eyes are contioually moving 
in a rhythmical fashion, from side to side, 
or up and down, or with a clicular motion, 
is present in disease of the labyrinths or 
semi circular canals whlcli control the 
balan<Md of the body. Sometimes It is due 
to disease of the eyes or of the parts of tho 
nervous system which are coniiecU'd with 
them. The Artfyll Hohert.^ion pupil, called 
after tho Kdinburgh physician who first 
described it, is tho name given to the con- 
dition in which the pupils do not react to 
light. 

VVcnmds and foreign bodies. — As was 
said in tho description of tho structure of 
the eye, any irritation to the eye causes 
such Intense pain to the individual that 
he usually seeks to i*ernove the cause at 
once. 7’his is one of Nabim‘’.s ways of 
safeguarding sight, which is among man’s 
most precious possessions. Every Injury 
to the eyo should receive immediate atten- 
tion Careful treatment of injury or in- 
fl^unmation in the early stages may avoid 
loss of sight in tho damaged eye, and it 
must never be forgotten that undue strain 
throwTi on the other eyo may Icml to 
blindness in it as well. Tho most fi*e- 

a nent accident to tho eye is iindouhtedly 
10 entranexf of a foreign body ; and the 
smallest particle of dust, splintered wood 
or metal, or coal, or road gdt may be 
eulficlent to cause grave damage. When a 
particle falls on it, the eye will water and 
thus tho article may bo washed to tho 
comer of the eyo, where It can bo removed. 
Never rub tho eyo which has grit In it, but 
blow tho noso and the ]»arf.iclo may be 
dislodged so that It can be removed with 
the corner of a clean rag or handkercliief. 
If the foreign body be wedged under the 
upper lid, a few drops of a bland oil, such 
as castor oil, may be dropped into the eye 
iu the hop(^ that tho particle wilf float out. 
If this Is unsuccessful, gently grasp the 
rim of the lid and pull it out and down- 
wards, pushing up the lower lid under It, 
Drop the upper Ud, and as the lids slide 
apart again, tJie partldo is very often 
carried out on the lashes of the low'or lid. 
If those flrst-aid meastireB are unsuccess* 
ful, no further attempt should be made. 


but the patient should be taken at once 
to tho doctor. In the case of larger 
particles which aie apt to enter the eyes 
of workers in such placx38 as steel works, 
expert advice should bo obtained st once. 
The cornea is subject to ulceration of 
various kinds. Even such a small 
wound ns a tiny scratch may lead to in- 
nainraatlon and ulcurntinn. (’hildren 
from poor and , dirty homes often develop 
these ulcers, soinetimcs in conjunction with 
tuberculous glands in the nook. Older 
people in poor health are prone to corneal 
ulcerations. When intlammntion is pre- 
sent In tho corncxi without actual ulcera- 
tion, the condition Is i-alled keratitis. AU 
corneal iniiamj nations require expert 
advice and treatment. 

II ounds oj the Kye . — Any sort of w’ound 
may happen to the eye, and acrldenta in 
w'liich rods of metal or wood, such os 
prongs of pitch-forks, tools of all sorts, 
projecting parts of cars or furniture, 
stones, golf-balls, elbows and fingors at 
football, etc., cntcir tbe eye and lacerate 
it are fairly frequent. Fiist-nid treatment 
only should he attempted, and tho path^ut 
shouhl as soon as pos.sihlc be taken to the 
doctor, or the doctor be sent for it tbere 
is collapse from the shock and pain, which 
is ofUm severe. The ev'o may be ooveml 
with a pad of wet boracic lir^t, and bound 
up with a bandage. Hot tea or cofTco or 
other stimulant may be given to restore 
the patient. The worst nsia^ot of an eye 
acchlont is the frenucncy with wdiich the 
other, sound, eye becomes Involved, and 
h»scH its sight, even though the damaged 
eye may recover. 

Black eyes, in wiiich the tissues round 
the eye become sulTii.^ed with blood and 
discoloured, are common. Tho usual 
cause is a bruise in tho region of tho eye 
caused by a blow of*ltnock, but HometJmes 
black eyes occur after such haiipenings as 
oporathuiH oil tho nose. In a few days 
tho blood which has collected in the 
tissues will be absorbed, and the dark 
colour will fade tlirougli shades of yellow 
to a normal colour again. Irnmediatoly 
after a blow has been struck on tho eyo, 
cold wet cloths slundd be applied, or tho 
part should be covered with pads of cotton 
wool soaked In weak load lotion. This 
treatment, if applied soon enough, may 
prevent a black eyo from forming, and u 
cheaper and more ellicacious than the slab 
of raw beef-steak of popular tradition. If 
a black eyo develops in spite of these pre- 
cautions, hot compresses may be used to 
relievo any pain, and grease-paint during 
the day will coDccal Ruiiio of the disfigure- 
ment without doing any liarm. 

Other conditions and diseases of the eye 
and eyelld.s are described under : Asnfis- 
NOPIA ; AeTI»MATlHM(i; CATAHACr ; 
Con j UNCTi V A AND Con j ujicri v itw ; E ye- 
LIDS, Soke ; Olavccima : Myopia ; 
Ophthalmia ; Pink EfB ; SquiimNa; 
Stye ; Trachoma, edao Bund ; 

COLOOR-UUNDNRSH *, OPTICS ; SPBO- 

TACLBS ; Vision, DRpKfjTS op. 

Eye, tn. of Suffolk, England, on a trlb, 
of the U. Waveney, 20 m. N. of Ipswich. 
Formerly a centre of the pillow-lace 
Industry. Pop. 2000. 
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Eyebriffht» see Eupilrabia. 

Eyemouth, tn. of Berwlckahlro. Scot- 
land. at the mouth of the K. Eye. 8 m. 
N.W. of Berwick. It has large fishing 
industry. Pop. 2400. 

Eyes. Propagation by. in plant culture, 
consists in carefully cutting out the eye, 
as it is called, and planting it afresh ; this 
soon shoots out and becomes a new plant. 
The best known example of tins form of 
propagation is the potato. 

Ey^ds. Sore, or Blepharitis. Bure eye- 
lids ore very common. They occur in 

g ersons. of any age, who are nm down, 
ut are most common in delicate children. 
Catarrhal conditions of the none, eye, or 
ear, chronic skin diseases, anoeinia, rickets, 
malnutrition, and infective and debilitated 
states of health generally may cause the 
eyelids to become sore and inflamed. 
Uncorrocted errors of sight, and exposure 
to dust, glaring lights, etc., are also 
frequent causes. The condition is apt to 
become very chronic, and treatment may 
have to bo carried out for months before 
a cure is achieved. Even then a return 
of the original debility may cause the lids 
to rcMldon again. Any cause of ill-health 
must be attended to, and the general tone 
of the body raised as much as possible, 
by good food, rc^st, air, ami correct 

hygiene. Tonioi such iW those containing 
iron, arsenic, and strychnine are very use- 
ful, and a course of cod -liver oil often helps. 
The local treatment is to bathe the eyes 
sev. times a day in a warm mild anti- 
septic, such as a weak solution of boraese 
acid or bicarbonate of soda. At night, 
yellow oxide of mercury ointment may ho 
rubbed into the edges of the lids, and in 
severe eases the doctor may paint the 
oyelJils with a silver preparation, such as 
argyrol or protargol. Chronic inflamma- 
tion of tlie eyelids can b<5 very disllgunug, 
and may lead to damaging of the eyelids 
and falling out of the eyelashes. At one 
time the lashes used to be removed, but 
this blemishing operation is fortunately 
no longer c^irrled out. 

T^mtehino or Jfuttcrin{j of the eyelids 
{blephardajxu^in) is another common ac- 
ooinpaiiimciit of weak eyesight, especially i 
If supplemented hy physical or mental I 
debility. 1'he treatment aims at toning ' 
up the general condition, and correcting 
any errors of sight. Hee als(> Styk. 

Eylau, Preussisch, see Pueujssicu 
Eylau. ^ ^ 

Eyra. native Anicr. name for a 
speolea of wlhi oat, Felis ej/ra, which ranges 
through the W. heinlaphero from Mexico 
to Paraguay- It is reddish-yellow, with 
white spots ou the face, and is about the 
size of the domestic cat. 

Eyre, Edward John (1815—1901), a lirit. 
colonial governor and Australian explorer, 
son of a Yorkshire vicar. Ho emigrated 
to Anatralia, becoming a squatter ou the 
Lower Murray 11. , a stipendiary magis- 
trate and protector of the aborigines. Ho 
undertook dltiicult journeys to prove the 
possibility of an overland rtiute betweim 
S. and W. Australia. Btarting in 1841, 
he reached Albany in about five weeks, 
publishing an account of his journey in 
England, as Discoveries in Central 
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Australia (1845). In 1846 Grey appointed 
him lieutenant-governor of New Zealand. 
He was transferred to the W. Indies in 
1854, governing St. Vincent and Antigua, 
and Anally be<jamo governor of Jamaica in 
1862. E. took stern measures to sup- 
press the negro rising there (1865). For 
this he was siiperseded by Grunt, and 
prosecuted by a committee of which J. S. 
Mill was president. Carlyle and Kingsley 
were on the committee for his defence. 
He was acquitted in 1867, and retired with 
a pension. See W. L. Mathieson, The 
Sugar Colonies and Governor Kyre^ 1849- 
1856, 1936; Lord Olivier, The Myth of 
Governor Eyre^ 1933. 

Eyre, Sir Vincent (1811-81), Eng. gen., 
who served in Afghanistan (1841-42). 
His Military Operations at Cabul . . . 
ivith a Journal of Imprisonment in 
Afghanistan^ pub. in 1843, gave an account 
of his oigiit months of captivity with 
Akbar Khan He fought in the Indian 
Mutiny, being with Havelock and Outram 
at the relief of Lucknow. See memoir by 
Malleson (Recreations of an Indian 
Official, 1872). 

Eyre, Lake, lake in S. Australia. It is 
40U0 Kq. m. in area, but in the dry season 
it becomes a mere salt marsh. Lakes 
Oairdner and Torrens are similar in 
character — i.e. when tlic supply of water 
is least the evaporation is greatest, 
whereas In the <‘nse of most lakes both 
supply and evaporation are more or less 
constant at all seasons. 

Eyres Peninsula, triangular piece of 
land on the B. coast of B. Australia, 
lying between Spencer liulf and Anxious 
Bay, its base being formed by the Gawder 
range. 

Eyre-Todd, George (1862-1037) Scottish 
author, b. at Glasgow ; eon of Henry 
Todd. Educated at Glasgow, one time 
lecturer on Eng. literature and Scottish 
Inst, at Glasgow Athenteum. Later, 
editor of The Scottish Field. His works 
include: Ossian (1888), Ryways of the 
Scottish Border (1892), Abbotsford Series 
of Scottish Poets ( 1 891-96) ; Ancient Scots 
Ballads, tcith their Traditional Airs (1894), 
The GUwgow Poets (1002). a trans. of Bar- 
hour’s Bruce (1907). Ji’orAs of 3Iaerae 
(1909), The Angel of itoberi Burns (1917), 
The Ijcgend of Langiiorcth (1922), The 
Highland Clans of S('f)tlund (1923), 
L. M. cl> S. lUy. (1025); History of 
Olasgoy\ Vol. II. (1929), Vol. 111.(1934) 
(written for the Glasgow’ Corporation). 

Eystom George Edward Thomas (6. 
1807) Brit, racing motorist and consulting 
engineer ; educated at Cambridge Univ., 
whci*e he was a rowing blue. After ser- 
vice in the 1914-1 8 war ho took up motor 
racing and in Nov. 1037 he broke the 
world’s land speed record with an averaro 
speed of 312*20 m.p.h., and, a^irain Tn 
Bept. 1938 at Bonneville Salt ^ats, Utah, 
U.S.A., in his ‘Thunderbolt* with an 
average speed of 357 *5 m.p.h. 

Ezekiel (* K1 (Ood) will make strong *), 
one of the four >.^reator prophets, is spoken 
of in ch. 1. 3, as * the priest, the son of 
Buzi,* and this description by the editor 
of his prophecies is the only extant refer- 
ence of another writer to him. On the 
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oaptore of Jorusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, | 
he wae oarrled Into Mesopotamia with 
Jeholaohln, kin? of Judah, and settled at 
Tel^abib on the R. Ohebar. Here in the 
fifth year of the captiTity (592 b.c.), the 
call to the prophetic office came to him. 
He continued It for twenty-two years. It 
is noteworthy, then, that E. was both 
prophet and priest, and it is this unique 
blending of the two which makes his work 
remarkable. The influence of Jeremiah is 
particularly strong in his writings. The 
book of £. has never had its authenticity 
severely questioned, though a Talmudic 
tradition ascribes the authorship to the 
great synagogue, to which £. did not 
belong. It may be divided into two 
great parts, the div. coming at the end of 
either ch. 32 or ch. 39. Chapters 1-39 
fall into three dlvs. : (1) before the siege 
of Jerusalem, threatening the complete 
overthrow of the kingdom of Judah on 
accoimt of its alienation from God ; 
(2) during the siege, threatening the sur- 
rounding nations with divine punishment 
for their scorn of Judah ; (3) after the 
siege, an exultant prophecy of the future. 
See J. Smith, The Book of Ezekiel, 1931 ; 
J. Harford, The Book of Ezekiel , 1935 ; 
A. Guillaume, Prophecy and Dicination, 
1938 ; H. Robinson Wheeler. Ttco 
Hebrew Prophets : Studies in Hosea atid 
Ezekiel, 1948. 

Ezija, see Ecija. 

Ezo, see Yezo. 

Ezra, the Scribe, is said to be one of the 
descendants of Sberaiah the high -priest 
who had been put to death after the taking 
of Jerusalem bv Nebuchadnezzar. He 
first appears in the Biblical narrative as a 
Jewish exile, living in Babylon during the 
reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, by which 
monarch he was held in great favour. 
After the seventh year of the reign of 
Artaxerxes, he was permitted to lead a 
band of from 1400 to 1600 men with 


women and children out of Babylon to 
^rusalem. In Ezra vli. is given the 
oucree by which Artaxerxes makes the 
arrangement for this journey, but ad- 
vanced critics ore agreed in declaring it 
to be spurious. On his arrival at Jeru- 
salem, £. found that the Jews bad inter- 
married with the surrounding nations, 
and on the authority of the law be called 
upon them to sever this connection. The 
result was the institution of a special 
* congre^tion ’ devoted to the temple 
and the law. E. is noted as a restorer of 
the text of the law, and was held In high 


repute by later Jews, ^ee Primitive 
Christianity, 1711. 

Ezra and Nehemiah, the Books of, 
naturally form one work, both being con- 
tinuations of the books of Chronicles. It 
is Impossible to consider them apart, as 
both are constructed from the same 
sources, and both have undergone the 
same revision. The book of Ezra falls 
into two parts* of which the first, chs. l.~ 
vi., tells the hist, of the Palestinian Jews 
from the first year of Cyrus down to the 
sixth year of Darius Hystaspes. Of this 
section, the portion from iv. 8 to vl. 18 
is written not in Heb., but in Aramaic, the 
common toi^e of the Semitic peoples at 
this time. The second div. of the books, 
chs. vii.-x., describes the return of Ezra 
and his company in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, and his action with reference 
to the mixed marriages. In the original 
ch. vli. 12-26 la in Aramaic. The book of 
Nehemiah tells how that Jewish leader 
was sent by the Persian king as governor 
of Jorusalem to rcstoro the walls of the 
city, and describes the manner in which 
ho carried out his work in face of the 
opposition of Sanballat. The whole 
work is of a piece with the Chronicles, and 
was written in close connection with 
them. There are some difficulties in 
regard to the chronology of the two books 
which have not yet been cleared up. Set' 
H. H. Howorth, Unconventional Views, 
1901 ; G. Bose and W. Sunday, The Ezra 
Apocalypse, 1912. 

Ez Zebdani, prosperous tn. of Syria, 
about 20 m. N.W. of Damascus, sui- 
rouuded by celebrated apple orchards and 
vineyards. Not far ofif Is a remarkable 
rock-pinnacle, resembling an uplifted 
finger, which appears to have been a 
sacred pillar worshipped as a Symbol of 
Baal Moloch. Even to-day It is venerated 
by the Muslim peasantry, and is visited by 
processions of Dervishes. Once every year 
at Zebdani a Muslim sheik of approved 
sanctity rides on horseback over the pros- 
trate bodies of fanatics who voluntarily 
permit themselves to be trampled upon. 

Ezzelino da Romano (^1194-1250), It. 
Ghibelllne leader, was descended from 
Eccelin, a knight, who had received the 
fief of Romano, near Padua, in Italy. E. 
had such a reputation for cruelty that he 
was called * the tyrant,* and we find him 

P ictured in Dante’s Inferno, He has also 
een made the subject both of a drama 
by Eichondorfl! (1828), and of a novoi by 
Canth(1838). 
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F, the Bixth letter of tlie Ens. alphabet, 
had orl^naUy (i.e. In the Semitic alphabet) 
the phonetic value of and was called 
waw, A form of it became the Gk. 
digamma, which was a consonant havinflr 
the value of ta. In some Gk. dialects, 
however, there was no need for this letter, 
and It was given up ; in others it sur- 
vived, but gradually it was discontinued 
and Anally it only survived as the 
numeral 6, Another form of the Semitic 
waw became the Gk. upsUon {see the 
letter U). The Etruscan alphabet, being 
of early Gk. origin, contained the di- 
gamma. The Etruscans, however, ex- 
pressed the sound /either by a sign having 
the form of figure 8, or by the combination 
w-h. Also the Roms, adopted this com- 
bination to express the sound /, but at a 
later stage the h was dropped. Thus the 
Gk. digamma <F) came to represent the 
Lat. BOimd /, whereas the Gk. upsUan was 
adopted both for the consonant v (q.v.) 
and the vowel u ( The Lat. F was 
taken over by ail alphabets descended 
from the Rom. onaracter. 

F is a ‘ voiceless lablo-dental spirant.’ 
Etymologically it corresponds in general 
to the Gk. IT. Of. Eng. ‘ father,' Gk. 
TTttT^p ; ‘ foal * and irwAos ; ‘ five ' and 
jtcVt* ; ‘fire* and mip. In O.E., if 
between two vowels, / was pronounced 
like V. In modern Eng., the word ‘ of ' 
is the only example of this sound for f. 
The letter F is used in various abbrevia- 
tions, e.g. for ‘ fellow ' (F.R.S.), ‘ Fahren- 
heit,* ‘ Fluorine ’ (in chemistry), and 
others. See also Aijphabet. 

F, in music. Is the fourth note in the 
asoendlng diatonic scale of C, major and 
minor, the sub-dominant of the scale. 
The bass or F clef is on the fourth lino of 
the st^, the note on that lino being F, 
and the other notes above and below 
being named accordingly (g, a, h, etc.). 
The scale having the note F as its tonic 
is the scale or key of F. It represents 
* forte * (loudly) in music, being usually 
written I ; ff stands for ‘ fortis.simo ’ or 
‘ pin -forte.* 

F., Fahr. (abbr. for Fahrenheit), the 
name applied to a thermometer, so called 
from its inventor, Gabriel Daniel Fahren- 
heit,' who Bubstituted mercury for sTurlt'? 
of wine, thereby greatly improving the 
instrument. 

Fabaeees (in bota^), see Lrouminosas. 

Fabbroni, A., see Fabroni A. 

Faber, GeoiUa Franoisoa Joeefa Bhhl von 
(1797-1877), !Sp. novelist, who used the 
pseudonym of ‘ Feman Caballoro.* She 
was bom at Morges, In Switzerland, and 
in 1813 her father, a Qer. merchant who 
bad married a Sp. lady, settled in Spain 
with his family. Her first novel, La 
Oaeiota, was pub. In 1849. She also pub. 
Cumioa y PoeMas papularee Andaluces 
(1869), the earliest collection of Sp. folk- 
tales and songs. 


Faber, Frederick William (1S14-G3), 
Eng. Oratorian and hymn-writer, nephew 
of O, S. Faber, born at Calvcrley, York- 
shire. Till 1845 he remained a clergyman 
of the Anglican Church, and was then 
converted to Catholicism, and was 
ordained priest. Ho founded a 1 ‘eligious 
community at Uimilngham, later merged 
in the oratory of St. Philip Neri, with 
Newman at the head. In 1849 a branch 
was Conned in London, with F. as presi- 
dent. iJis Collected Hymns were pub. in 
1361, including ‘ O Gift of Gifts, O Gra<!e 
of Faith,’ and ‘ Paradise, O Paradise ' ; 
and his complete works in prose and veiije 
in 1914. See .T, E. Bowden, TJie Life and 
Letters of Frederick William Faber, 1869 ; 
Q. C. Faber, Oxford Apostles, 1933. 

Faber, George Stanley (1773-1854), 
celebrated Anglican divine, uncle of F. W. 
Faber, h. in Yorkshire. He graduated 
from University College, Oxford, became 
fellow and tutor of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, 1793; Bampton lecturer. 1801; 
rector of Stockton-on -Tecs, Durham, 
1803. In 1832 F. became master of 
Sherburn Hospital. His greatest book is 
The Origins of Pagan Idolatry (1816). 
Among his other works are : Horm 
Mosaicce (1801), Ort tlte Mysteries of the 
Vnhyri . . . (1803), Difficulties of Infi' 
defity (1824), DiffievUies of Rovtamsm 
(182(3), Fiew of the Prophecies lielating to 
Judah and Israel ; and The Sacred 
Calendar of Prophecy (1823), The Primi- 
tive Doctrine of Justification (1837), 
Fwht Dissertations upon the Prophetical 
Promises of a Mighty Deliverer (1815). 
See G. S, Faber's memoir in Many Man- 
sions in the House of the Father, 1854. 

Faber or Fabri, Jacques (r. 1455-1536 
or ’37), Fr. humanist and prticursor of 
Frotestantism ; properly, J. LefAvro 
d'Etaples, latinised into .1. Stapulcusis ; 
b. at Staples. Went early to I'aris to 
study ; In 1486 to lUily, where he re- 
mained eev. yeois. On his return, he 
propagated Aristotelian principles, by 
trans. and paraphrases. F. met an old 
pupil, Guillaume Brigonnet, who had 
iMJcomo bishop of Lod6ve, and who 
accommodated him in the abbey of St, 
Gerraain-on-Layo. Ho mado a Fr. trans. 
of N.T., and his biblical commeatarie.s 
aroused the antagomain of the Sorbonne. 
Removed to Meaiix (of which Briconnet 
bad become bishop), be was protected by 
Francis X, Later accompanied Marguer- 
ite of Valois to Blols, where he fintehed 
trana. of Bible. In 1531, Marguerite re- 
moved him for greater safety to N6rac, 
where he died. 

Faber or Fabri, Johannes (1478-1541), 
Qer. tbeologiap ; 6. at Leutkiieh in 
Swabia. Rea) name, Helgeriln. Studied 
theology and canon law at Tubingen and 
at Frieburg in Brelsgau, became doctor in 
canon law. In 1618 he was appointed 
vicar-geueml of the diocese of Constance. 
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He was friendly with Krasmns. Melaiic- 
thon, and Zwingli ; but, when too breach 
came, ho choso the orthodox side, and 
beoame known the Hammer of the 
Heretics — from his work. Malleus . . . 
iti Nceresim JAttheranan (Cologne, 1,524). 
He was prominent in many disputations 
and in 15.S1 became bishop of Vieima, 
where he died. 

Faber, John (IBSl-lToO), see under 
Exgravino. 

Faber, John (Johan), the Elder (c. 1660- 

1721), Dutch mezzotint engraver and 
draughtsman, b. at The Hague. One of 
the first artists to work in mezzotint, he 
came to London about 1687, and died at 
Bristol. His pen-portrait of ‘ Simon 
Kpiscoplus * on vellum is in the British 
Museum. Among his other best works 
ai-e * Portraits of Founders of Colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge’ (be^giin 1712): 
‘ The Heads of the Philosophere * (after 
Hubens) ; * Humphrey Lloyd of Denbigh. 
Antiquary,* 1717 ; ‘ Dr. Wallis, Matho- 
inaticiau ” (after Kneller) ; and portraits 
of Bishops Atterbiiry and Hough, of John 
Casi)ar and Dr. ►'Sachevorell. 

Fabia (orchid), see Orchid. 

Fabia Gens, ono of the oldest and most 
distinguished patrician clans or houses of 
a net. Itoine, probably of Sabine origin, 
claiming descent from Hercules and a 
daughter of the Arcadian Kvander. It 
was one of the two gentes entrusted with 
the management of the ‘ Lupercalia * 
(Ovid, Fastif ii. 375), The chief family 
names under the republic were Ambiistus, 
Buteo, Labco, Ijiclims, Uorso, Vlbulanus, 
Pictor, and Maximus. Among its most 
famous members wore : 

(1) Cwso Fahius nhulanus, Rora. 
general, who with his- brothers, Quintus 
and Marcus, held the consulship for seven 
years (485-471) b.c.), being consul himself 
484, 481, and 479. He was popular with 
the pleb^ans, and won victories over the 
Veientes and ACqui.* In his third consul- 
8 Mp> the Fabian family made a campaign 
against Veil alone, Ca»o led out 307 of 
them, and they settled on the Cremera. 
After gaining some successes they were 
tiwmped in an ambush and ail slain by the 
V^ntes, except one youth (477 B.c.). 
(See T. Mommsen, Rbmisehe Forachungent 
voL 11. 1855). 

(2) Quintus, FcMus Marimus RulliO’ 
nu8, a famous general, consol five times 
between 322 and 295 b.c. Ho was twice 
dictator of Home, fought in the second 
Samnlte Wat, gaining victories (326. 322). 
and at Sentinum, over united Gauls and 
Bamnitea (295). (See Livy, viii., lx.) 

(3) QuintuSt Fabius Maximtis (nick* 
named Vemicoaiis and Ovicula), known 
to fame as ' (Junctator * (delayer), de- 
scribed by Bnnlftb as * unus qul nobis 
cimotando restltw tern,' was repeatedly 
oonsnl, ^nsor, idld dictator of Rome 
(221, 217 B.C.), As consul (233) be con- 
quered the liiiMatks and was granted a 
* triumph.* Sent tat ambas. to Carthage, 
he )>ecanie leadet and dictator in the war 
With Hannibal. His fdow, defensive 
policy, known ever after as ^ Fabian 
— “"T * (e/. Fabian SbciKTT), did not at 

Qnd ilavcmr with his contemporarios. 


but after the crushing defeat at Canneo 
(210). it was at once resumed. In 215 
Maximus ravaged Campania, was consul 
for the fifth time (209), and recaptured 
Tarentum. He opposed Sciplo’s aggres- 
sive policy, and died in 203 n.o, 

(\) Quintus, Fabius Fictor (ft. c. 254 B.c.), 
first Horn, prose historian, the * father of 
Lat. hist./ lived at the time of the Second 
Punic Wap. Ho served in the Gallic War 
(225), and died after 216. His works 
(written in Gk.) W'ere known as Annals of 
f\ Pictor. Only fragments of his hist, 
(from the time of jEueas to the Hannl- 
balio war) are loft. 

Fabian Society, an association founded 
in London (1883) for the advancement of 
Socialism. Similar organisations now exist 
in many other cities. Its rise was due to 
private discussions on literature and the 
social duties of the times, started by an 
Amer., Thomas Davidson, who culled his 
society the ‘ Fellowship of the New Life.* 
Meetings were first publicly held In 1888. 
The name is adopted from the famous 
Rom. Fabius * Cunctator,* in token that 
the Society desires to fulfil its aims 
gradually (it was Mr. Sidney Webb [later 
Imrd Passfieldl who first used the plirase 
‘ the inevitability of gradualness ’) by 
educational and legislative methods, and 
not by any sudden violent upheaval. 
Among its earliest members wore George 
Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, Sydney 
Olivier, and Graham Wallas. In 1885 
there wore about forty members. They 
were as ‘ vaguely anarchistic and insur- 
rectionist in their ideas and their expres- 
sion of them as any group that had exist^l 
before them ’ (Sliuw). But the forty 
raombei*s and tho.so who joined them 
within tho next two or throe years con- 
tained sev. who uiqbed intellectual ability 
to an appreciation of jiractical possi- 
bilities ; and soon after the failures of 
Lahour agitation at this time, they used 
their own critical abilities, and in 1886 
began to prepare a series of proposals to 
deal with unemployment. This was ‘ the 
first tract that contained any solid in- 
formation,* says Mr. Shaw. Like the 
early Fal>ian documents it was tlie work, 
not of one hand, but of a group, one of 
whom was Sidney Webb. But it was too 
mild for ttie zoal of most of tho members 
of tho society. In the following year, 
however, was issued Facta for Socialitte, 
of which the fifteenth ed. appeared in 1944. 
Next to tho Fabian Fssays, this is the moat 
charactciistio of Fabian pubs. FMan 
Essays in Socialism, to give the full title, 
were delivorod first as an unadvertlsea 
series of lectures In Lon^lon, ed. by G. B. 
Shaw and pub. by tho F- at its own 
expense. The seven ^ essayists were 
Bernard Bhaw, Sidney? Webb, William 
Clarke, Sydney Olivier (liter Lord Olivier, 
Governor of Jamaica), |Grahatn Walhia, 
author of Human Natuws in FoliHcs and 
a prominent member >of the London 
School of Economics, Atinie Besant, who 
later forsook the society for theosophy, 
and Hubert Bland, for thirty years 
treasurer of the F. S. The Essays, having 
no such emotional appeal as e.g, Henry' 
George’s Progress and Poverty, did not 
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secure the circulation of the latter ; but 
they undoubtedly appealed to persons 
^vith Radical leanings in need of a phll- 
osopliy, and when, a few years later, the 
Independent Labour Party was formed 
that body took its philosophy as well as 
many of the facts used in its propaganda 
direct from Fabian sources. Tlie Kssays 
derive directly from the ITtilitariaiis in 
politics. Shaw’s contribution shows its 
orijgin in the economics of Ricardo. 
Webb’s essay, entitled I/istoric, was on 
* The Development of the Democratic 
Ideal,* his inspiration being tlio writings 
of Bentham and J. ri. Mill. Olivier's was 
on the morals of Socialism but was not a 
noteworthy contribution tis compared 
with the others. The Assays, though 
signed by their individual authors, were a 
odliaboration, and each separate con- 
tribution was criticised by the other con- 
tributors and by the editor before it was 
admitted in its final form. Facts for 
Socialwts consists of true statements 
drawn from authoritative sources and are 
facts for Socialists to use in converting the 
country to their views. ‘ Led by Shaw 
and Webb, the Fabian Society had come 
to believe that out of the mouths of its 
own papers, its own records, and its own 
statistics, SociatisrH ‘ OMld convict cnpital- 
ism of inefficiency as well as immorality, 
and leave it, in tlio minds of those who 
coiilil rend and listen, without a leg to 
stand on,’ (Margaret Cole). P'acts for 
Socialists was the first fruit of this belief 
which Sidney and Beatrice Webl) later 
coined Into a phrase ‘ raeasuremeut and 
publicity and It may fairly hei said that 
the immense mass of the pub. works of 
the Webbs is in fact a vast expansion of 
Facts for StxHalists, particularly on local 
gov. and trade nnlonlBin. A latter-day 
pnb., Fabian Colonial Essays, issued in 
1945, shows 'the extension of Fabian 
rinciples to the field of colonial reform ; 
ut not all the contributors reveal the 
aajne outlook of Socialism a.s the antidote 
to undcjflirablc conditions in the ‘ back- 
ward * parts of the Brit. (X)loriial Empire. 
Sise E. Pease, History of the Fabian 
Society, 1919 : O. B. Shaw, Early History 
oftiit Fabian Society ; (i. 1). H. Pole. The 
Fabian Sotneiy, Past amt I* recent ; and 
Margaret Cole, The Fabian Soc\ety over 
Sixw Years. 

FablL Fabia Crnh. 

Fabius> Plaiiciades, see FirLOENTiiTs 

Fable (Lat. fabuln, story). The term 
F., at one time applied to any fletiiioiis 
narrative. Is now more often n^stricted to 
a particular kind of literary composition. 
In prose or verse, of a more or less humor- 
ous nature, in which beasts or even in- 
animate obji^'ts are tbe actors and 
speakers and a moral truth is brought 
bOme to the reader by their means. 
Aoeoerdlng to Dr. Johnson, ' a ** F/* or 
“ apologue *’ seems to be, in Its genuine 
Btate» a narrative in wbloh beinn Irra- 
tional and sometimes inanimate Jarbores 
loQuuntur, non tantum feres) are, for the 
purpose of moral Instnictloii, feigned to 
aet and speak with human IntorestB and 



pre-eminent in this connection, and while 
other Fr. writers of Fs. (Mario de l^Yance, 
Corrozet, Florian) are only classed aa 
* fabulistes,’ he is known as Me fablicr.* 
Fa. differ from myths in that tlicy are 
intentionally made or invented, whereas 
the latter merely grow' and develop out of 
existing legend. Parables and Fs. are 
very much akin, their use being .strictly 
parallel to tlio use of metaphor. Nean- 
der’a distinction was that in Fs. iuiTuan 
passions and actions are attributed to 
beasts, but in parables the lower creation 
are only employed to illustrate the higher 
life, and the bounds of probability and 
possibility are never exceeded. There is 
often a close affinity between Fs. and pro- 
verbs. The origin and diffusion of Fs. 
is a much -discussed subject, but it seems 
probable that their earliest home was 
Hindustan. Tlicy arose out of the beast 
Fs. of savages, and the moral element 
appears to be a later development, 
essential to tbe F. as we understand it at 
tbe present day. La Fontaine, who de- 
cribes bis Fs. as ‘ unc ample coni6die h. 
cent actes divers,* says that an apologue 
has two parts, body and soul (tlio story 
and the moral). 

Among the earliest known examples are 
Pancha Tantra, or Fables of the Hrahrna 
Vishnu Sarman (second century B.c.) : 
Kalilah ; and Dimiia, or fables of Bidpai 
(ihlpai), of which Hitopadisu, a modern- 
Lsed form, has three Eng. trans. These 
passed from India through Persia and 
Arabia, finally to W. Europe. Other 
E. collections wore those of the Arabian 
Lokman, and Buddhaghosha’s Parables. 
-Eso]), famous among the (Iks. (c. sixth 
century B.r., Herod, il. 134), doubtless 
derived many of his fables fi*oin such E. 
sources. (See versified version of Babrltis. 
third century a.d., and J. Jacob’s ed. of 
7’he Fables of fSlsop, 1889). Pheedrus was 
tlie Rom. imitator of /Esop. Horace’s 
fable of The Toum M^msc ami the Country 
Mouse seem.s to linvo a purely Rom. 
origin, unlike any others. The names of 
Aphthonins (r. a. p. >I0(>) and F, Avianus 
form a link between classical and medieval 
writers of Fs. Tbe olilest kxiown Oer. 
writer is Strieker (thirteenth century), 
l)ut the medieval Jieineke Fuchs goes much 
further back. Other iiuines deserving of 
mention are Gcllert (1716). Lessing (1759), 
llagedorn, I^gnotti, Kryloff (trans. by 
Ralston), Prior, Gay, Andersen, Yriarte 
(Blackvrond's MayaHne, 1839). Kipling’s 
Jungle Book, Rostand’s Chantecler, and 
Maeterlinck’s VOiscau Bleu may bo con- 
sidered hs modern rovlxals of the fable- 
form in literature. J. C. Harris’s Uncle 
Remus (Brer Rabbit) tales are not properly 
fables, but records of. the folk-lore of the 
African- Amers. Theodor Benfey (1809- 
1881), Emmanuel Cosquin (1841-1922), 
and Joseph Jacobs (1854-1916) ore all 
modern writers on folk-lore. Sec Q. E. 
Lessing, Vber das der Fnbel, 1760 ; 

Robert, FaNcs m^itea dec XIP, XIIP el 
XIV^ sidles , . 1826 ; Jakob Grimm. 

Reinhart Fuchs, 1834; Keller, Unler- 
suchunym fiber iHs Ctesekiehtc <Ur griechis- 
chen F<tbd, 1862 ; E, B. Tylor, IMmifiee 
Culture, vol. i., 1871 ; O. Weddlgen, 
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Dcts Wescn und die Theorie der FoJbel^ 
1893 ; K. T. Murray, Selected Fablec, 1920. 

Fabliaux, grroup of entertaining com- 
positions, in the form of tales in eight- 
syllable rhymed verse, niunberlng over 
100, and fonninsr a marked section of Fr. 
medieval literature. The word ‘ fabliau * 
is really a diminutive of ‘ fable.* A 
fabliau always had i‘eferenro to some 
event and was usually satirical and comic 
in quality. F. seem to have existed ns 
early as the eighth century ; but all the 
early examples are lost. The oldest pre- 
served appears to be Richeut, about 11.56, 
and the most modem are those of Jean de 
Conde and Watriquet at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. 

Fabre d’Eglantine, Philippe Franpois 
Nazaire (1755-94), Fr. dramatic poet, 
6. at Limoux, and beheaded In Paris. In 
spite of the hostility of hia many enemies, 
be was successful with his Le, Collateral and 
was thereby encouraged to follow It up 
with his Philinte de MolUre ou la Suite de 
MUanthrope, which remains his master- 
iece. UApoiMcaire followed in 1790, 
ut In 1794 he was arrested by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety on the charge of 
forging a decree of the National Conven- 
tion relating to the company of Invalldes. 
Robespierre, who prosecuted, had no real 
belief In the substance of the accusation, 
but later he was charged with enriching 
himself in the course of his public duties 
for the revolutionaries, though In fact he 
was an ardent supporter of the Revolution. 
His verse Is somewhat dlfflcult. but his 
comedy is well conceived if inappropriate 
In expression. 

Fabre, Jean Henri (1823-1915), Fr. 
entomologist ; 5. at Sainte-J<6oue in 

Aveyron. In middle life was prof, at 
the Natural Philosophy College of Ajaccio 
and the Lyci^e of Avignon. He was an 
opponent of evolutionary theory- He 
retired in 1871 to S<irignan where he died. 
V. wrote some of the most fascinating 
’^books on insects ever produced. They 
are filled with acute observations on the 
Ufe and death of the creatures and are of 
deep interest to laymen. They have been 
tmns. into all modem languages. Among 
his works are Life and Love of the Insect 
(1911) and Social Life in the Insect World 
(1912). 

Fabri, Jacques, see Fa.bkti, Jacqukh. 

Fabri, Johannes, see Fahkk, Johannes. 

Fabriano, city of Italy in the prov. of 
Ancona, 44 m. S.W. of the city of Ancona. 
It is situated at the base of the Apennines, 
and possesses a cathedral and the Ros- 
sent! Museum. The intmufs. are paper 
and parchment. In the Second World 
War the cathedral roof was damaged, as 
also were the churches San Biaglo, Santa 
Oaterlna and Santa Maria del Popolo and 
the Dishop*s Palace. Pop. 9000, 

Fabriano, Franoeseo df Gentile Da (c. 
I360-C. 1428k It. painter, b. at Fabriano, 
and called aner his b.p. He belongs to 
the early Umbrian and Sienese schools, 
and painted chiedy In Florence, one of his 
finest extant pictures being the * Adora- , 
tion of the Kings * iminted for the church j 
of the Holy Trinfty in Florence. Al 
' Madonna with Saints/ now In Berlin 


Museum, belongs to the same period. In 
1426 he executed paintings for Pope 
Martin V. in the church of San Giovanni, 
Rome ; but this, together with other 
works, has been destroyed. His pictures 
indicate, for the most part, a Jo^^l and 
cheerful disposition, and he had a groat 
love of splendour and rich colouring. F. 
belongs to the transition period of the 
fl-ftoonth century. 

Fabricius, Gaius, surnamed Lusoinus 
(j.e. ' the one-eyed *), Rom. general and 
statesman of the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.r., in later ages renowned as a 
model of Incorruptibility. He was the 
tlrst member of the Fabrician gens to 
settle in Romo. After the defeat of the 
Roms, by Pyrrhus in 280 at Heraclea, F. 
w'as sent to treat for ransom, and though 
Pyrrhus attempted to bribe him, all 
attempts were vain. During his second 
consulship, F. was successful In nego- 
tiating terms of ponce with I’yrrhus. He 
gained a series of victories over the 
Samnites, Lucnnlnns, and Briitians, and 
on his return to Rome received a triumph. 
In 276 F. was censor, and carried out with 
groat vigour the old Rom. sumptuary laws. 

Fabrioiua or Fabrizio, Girolamo (1537- 
1619), an It. anatomist and surgeon, 
educated at the univ. of Padua. He 
studied medicine under Fallopius. Harvey, 
the discoverer of the (uroulatlon of the 
blood, was amongst his students. His 
chief work is hfs Opera Chirurgica. 

Fabricius, Jan, Dutch dramatist, b, at 
Aason, 1871. lie went to Batavia in 1892 
and took up Journalism, taught himself 
Eng., Fr., find Ger., and returned to 
Holland in 1902, After an unsuccessful 
venture as a t/ourist agency and a return 
to the Dutch £. Indies be came bock home 
in 1014 and made a great suoeoss as a 
dramatist. His works include Met dm 
handschoengetrouurd (1906), Onder etn 
Dak (1914), Xonni (1916), Demon (1922), 
Cesare als Oastheer inde Oevangenis (1927), 
Mrs, Jim (1938) and short stories Glimpses 
of Java (1039). He lives in England. 

Fabricius, Johannes Albertus (1068* 
1736), Gcr. classical scholar and blblio- 
napher, h. at Leipzig. His great reputa- 
tion is founded on his two literary syn- 
opses, the liibliotheem. At different times 
of his life he studied both medicine and 
theology, and he Is known among theolo- 
gians for his collections of apocryphal and 
pseud-epigrapbfcal literature. 

Fabrics, Textile, the name applied to 
those F. produf'-ed by weaving, and em- 
braces tlio production from various raw 
materials of cotton, wool, silk, ilax, hemp. 
Jute, and synthetic subptance (made ttoin 
wood, coal, etc.) whicli provides remark* 
able variety of surface. The simplest 
form of T. F. is the piimlUve method in 
which the threads orois at right angles, 
regularly passing over and under one 
another, and a great viicJety of goods oan 
bo made in this way.f The cheeks and 
stripes in the Scottish clan tartans are thus 
produced, and the thick oorded effect, 
obtained In mateHale M the repp nature. 
The prodnetlon of pile F. is one of the most 
Important developments of plain weaving. 
They are woven with two warps, one being 
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looped oyer oroeaed wirea* and the other 
standing ont above the main body of the 
cloth. The loopa are either cut. or remain 
uncut. An Instance of the former treat- 
ment Is shown In the Wilton carpet, and of 
the latter In the Bruaaels carpet. Chenille 
used with such good results in tapestry 
and carpets. Is another example of the 
plain * weave.* Historically. T. F. are of 
anct. date. Homer and other early 
writers speak of the weaving of the Gks. 
who used to work (principally m wool) 
designs and patterns of mythological sub- 
jects on their tapestries. The Egyptians 
also were celebrated from quite early 
times for their T. F. 

The supply of raw material and the 
adaptability of the people to a manu- 
facturing life are the chief Influences 
which control the estab. of the textile 
industry In any particular country. The 
earliest forms of machinery used were the 
hand -loom and spinning-wheel, and the 
mannf. of homespuns from wool was one 
of the first of textile industries to spring 
up among the people. It has now secured 
a foothold In nearly all countries In which 
wool F. ore required for clothing. The 
fabrication of cotton had Its greatest 
growth in India, and the Industry has 
developed to a c^siderable extent of 
recent years lin China, Japan, the E. 
Indies, and Mexico. It Is In the S. U.S.A., 
however, that the most wonderful growth 
of this Industry has takon place ; and its 
steady advance is evidenced by the fact 
that more and larger mills have been 
built, and the old ones developed and 
enlarged. 

To China and Japan we owe our fine 
and beautiftil F. of silks. The silkworm 
flourishes in these countries and labour is 
cheap and plentiful. These nations (in 
normal pre-World War years) produced 
F. of a costly and beautiful nature, which 
could not be equalled by the more highly- 
civilised nations ; though the Introduction 
of the silkworm into Central and W. 
Europe caused a wonderful increase and 
advance in the manuf. of silks in France, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Austria. The 
Gets* (prior to the Second World War), 
too. and the U.S.A. in recent years made a 
great success of the industry. In England 
alone the industry seems to have declined 
a good deal during the last sixty or seventy 

S ears, though the cotton industry, during 
tie same period, developed to an extra- 
ordinary degree. The silk Industry was 
dev^oiwd In the U.S.A. in 1870. and since 
then has made exceedingly rapid growth. 
It ik now, however, beliw produced 
synthetically In the form of Nylon. A 
new use for Nylon is a mixture fabric, at 
present being made mainly for export 
only. A nylon thread is worked In with 
ordinary #ool. *rhe material which re- 
sults Is a nylon-worsted. At present it Is 
a lightweight fabric suitable for women*A 
clothes, but may in the future be used 
for men's suitings. The main advantages 
are its extra hard-wearing quality. 

Although statistics are not available, 
It is probable that in the 1930*s the E. 
nations. China and Japan, led the way in 
the manuf. of silk. The growth of the 


textile Indastry In Europe was made 
diiflcult before the Second World War by 
the rapid changes of fashion, largely 
brought about by the desire of big manu- 
facturers to produce the material and 
effect attractive to buyers, and their un- 
willingness to keep in stock F. that are 
out of fashion. 

Textiles may he said to reflect the life of 
nations, and, in the Victorian era, people 
became Insensitive to beauty in their 
scramble for wealth ; pattern and desl^ 
were ignored, and there was a lack of tai^ 
and need for selection. Much Is owed to 
Win. Morris, and a few of his contempor- 
aries for gl^ng us among other things 
beautifully designed textiles. His silks, 
chintz, and tapestries were exhibited in the 
first Arts and Oafts Exhibition in 1888 ; 
and Sir Arthur Liberty, renowned for bis 
soft satins and soft * Liberty * desigms, 
exhibited textiles at the Paris Exmbi- 
tlon in 1889. These beautiful Fs. con- 
trasted with the crude colourings pre- 
valent in the 1880*8. In the early 
twentieth century here was a marked 
distaste for patterned textiles (with the 
exception of the Morris Productions) and 
the * Art Nouveau * evolved, plain textiles 
and wall coverings prevailing. However, 
in 1911, Picasso and the first Post- 
impressionists exhibited their work in 
London, and as a result colour and ab- 
stract design became the vogue. Sir 
Ambrose Heal, Wm. Foxton, and others, 
provided modem designs in textiles : and, 
after the First World War, Tootal Broad- 
hurst Lee, The Edinburgh Weavers. 
Morton Sundour, and others, brought out 
new weaves : distinctive painters were 
commissioned as designers ; and the local 
Art Schools also had their influence 
on fabrics and design. Material and 
machines increased, dyes improved and 
a fast dye evolved. Some weaving was 
almost three dimensional, textiles having 
fringes, ridges, knobs, etc. Tweeds were 
used for furnishings ; and. In 1928, 
abstract design was uppermost. In the 
years following, bright colours gave way 
to neutral tones ; and in the Exhibitions 
of 1933 and 1935 more or 1^ Oubist 
design was being used In Brit, textiles. 
Later, this yielded to conventional 
patterns of natural objects — Cleaves, 
flowers, etc. Design becamo all import- 
ant, and Modem Textiles, formed by a 
group of artists for the production and 
sale of well designed textiles. Included 
among its designers such famous artists 
as Paul Nash. Unfortunately, the Second 
World War stopped all this In Britain, 
for the time being ; but recently much 
effort has been concentrated on textile 
design for export mrkts.. and exmiisite 
flgn^ organdies, smart nrioted piques, 
printed woollen goods of such flmmess 
that they have to be woven on a oairier 
which Is afterwards melted away, are 
being produced. Perhaps one of the 
most Intefesting ventures is that of 
Morton Sundour In Unit designs, by 
means of which certain basic lines and 
colours con be intei^anged or enlarged to 
make a variety of patterns. (See Noel 
Carrington and Muriel Harris. British 
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Achieveinent in Design, 1946.) See also 
Carpets ; Design ; Diaper ; and art- 
icles on cotton » dax, and other materials. 
SceT, R. Ashenhurst, WeaviJig and Design^ 
ing of Textile Fabrics, 1893 ; A. Barker. 
Analysis and Reproduction of Textile 
Fabrics, 1894 ; W. Morris, lecture on 
Textiles in Arts and Crafts Essays, 1899 ; 
R. Glazier, History of 2'extile Fabrics, 
1923 ; J. Read, Tex-lile Design and Fabric 
Structure, 1931 ; Grace Lovat P'rasor, 
Textiles by Britain, 1948 ; and The Textile 
Manufacturer's Year Btx)k. 

Fabrizi. Nicola (1804-85), It. patriot, 
was b. at Modena. Ho estab. himself nt 
Malta and aided Crispi in the revolutions 
of 1848 and 1800. Landinjr at Plzzolo, 
he joined Garibaldi at Palermo, and was 
governor of Messina and minister of war 
under the Garibaldi dictatoi*ship. In 
1806 he was chief of staff to Garibaldi. 
His political aims were to secure tho return 
of Crispi to power and to obtain concord 
ainonj? the chiefs of the Left party. was 
whole-hearted in bis passion for liberty, 
to which he devoted hie whole life. 

Fabroni (Fabbroni), Angelo G 732-1 803), 
famous It. biographer, sometimes called 
‘ the Plutarch of modern Italy.’ Educated 
at Faeuza and Home, he was a good Lat. 
scholar, and appointed tutor to the sons 
of Leopold of Tuscany (1773). His chief 
work is VitoR ftalorum Docirinfi excellent- 
ium (fui SiveuJis XYIf. et XV HI. 
floruerun t (1778-1805). I’, bcca me prior 
of tho church of San Lorenzo. Florence, 
1767. He also wrote Lnurenh Malicei 
Vita (1781) and Vita Mtigni Cosimi 
Medicei (1788-89). 

. Facade (from the It. fncciata, facria, the 
faco), front exterior of a building. It is 
generally used in referring to the front 
elevation of more important buildings of 
considerable magnitude, though the term 
is not necessarily rcstnctetl to these. It 
is usuaJ, however, to sr)eak of the * front ’ 
of a house, and the y. of a palace, cathe- 
dral, etc. The back elevation is spoken 
oft as the ‘ rear ’ P’., and the side, a-s the 
‘ lateral ’ F. The sides of a court are 
also callotl Fs., and distinguished as the 
E. or W. Fs., etc. Tlic tonn originally 
was nsed to describe the outline of the 
aisle terminations, but it was later 
adopted as a design c<miplct<' in itself, 
and used in secular and civics, building. 

Facatativa, tn. of Coloinhln, in the dept, 
of Cundinamurca. 20 m, X.W. of Bogota. 
Pllevation about 8500 ft. It was formerly 
a fortTesH of the Chibcha Indians, whoso 
laat chief was killed herein 1 538. Pop. 8000. 

Fachlnetti, Giovanni Antonio, see Inno- 
cent IX. 

Faooiolati. Jacopo (1082-1769), It. lexi- 
cographer and philologist, b. at Torreglia. 
pear Padna. Tho revival of the study of 
anct. literature was tho chief subject to 
which F. gave his attention, and with tho 
ofisistanoe of his pupil. Egridio P^orcellini, 
he brought outfro new ed. of tho Lexicon 
septum Linguarum. F.'s mastery of Lat. 
style, as displayed In his epistles, liaa been 
much admired for its purity and grace. 
He was known throughont Europe aa one 
of the most enlightened and zealous 
teaohera of the time. 


Facia, see Fascia. 

Facial Angle is formed between a line 
drawn from the nostrils to tho ear and 
another lino from the nostrils to the fore- 
head. It is an important feature of 
anthropometry, or the method of measure- 
ment nsed in anthropology. A pro- 
truding jaw Indicates an animal type, 
and. therefore, the highest, most intel- 
lectual type of face indicates almost a 
right angle. Camper (17 22-89) was among 
the first to define the P^. A., his followers 
including Cloquet, Jacquart, Cuvier, and 
Kollmann. Sec Antiiropot.ogy. 

Facility, in Scottish law, a wmrd applied 
to mental deficiency to dlfferentiato it 
from idiocy. If a person voluntarily 
places himself and his property under the 
care of one or more trustees, the cose is 
(•ailed one of ivihintary interdiction. The 
persons so engaged are called Inter- 
dictors, and a facile person may not 
transact Imsiiiess — or, if ho docs, It is null 
— ^without the consent of tho intordictors. 
ff the court of session appoint interdlctors 
for a facile person, tho case is (ialled one of 
judicial interdiction. Even in cases where 
there has been no interdiction, a contrfwt 
signed by a facile person is null if it can be 
proved that such a person was imposed 
upon contrary to his own interests. 

Factor, niorcimtile agent emploj'ed to 
transact business for another. Ho is en- 
trusted with the mnnngcment and disposal 
of goods, his remuneration for Avhich is 
called factorage or com mission. Unlike a 
broker, a F. buys and sells in his own 
name. Tho first P'actors Act was {lassod 
in 1825, in the reign of George IV. It 
enacted that a F., entrusted with the goods 
of another should be recognised as the 
legal owner of tho-,e goods, so far os to 
give validity to any contracts made by 
them with aii> pwwsoris dealing on the 
faith of that ownership. 

Factor (Lat. faccre, to make), tn mathe- 
matics, is a number which, when multi- 
plied by other numbei's, makes up tho 
product, pjiich of the numbers so multi- 
plied is (tailed a P\ Thus 3 and 2 aro Fs. 
of 6, since 3x2= 6. A F. may also be 
called a diasar, because a product can be 
divided by any of its P’s. without re- 
mainder. Tho Fs. (d 12 are 2, 3, 4, and 6, 
and of r- - are x ^ y and x. — y, 
Wlien a riimiher cannot bo divided with- 
out reimiiiider by any number except it- 
self and unity, it is called a prime number 
(q.v.). Tims 2. 3, 5, 7, Jl, 13, 17, etc., 
arc prime ii umbers. 

Factor, Judicial (from Lat. faccre, to do), 
in Scotland is an officer ajipointcd by tho 
Sherlir (Vnirt for the purpose of managing 
property on btdinlf of ono who Is for some 
cause or other incapabliiof managing it 
himself. « 

Factory Legislation'— ^ireat Britain. 
The Factory and Worksfiop Acts (all of 
which were repealed and in part re- 
enacted in the consolidating Act of 1937) 
have for their object theii amelioration of 
tho conditions under wlilch the various 
classes of workers conduct their opera- 
tions. Tho foremost provisions of these 
Acts are those which regulate the sanitary 
or hygienic condition of tho workplaces. 
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and those which relate to the safety of 
workpeople, with especial reference to 
Industrial injury, the limitation and 
control of working hours, particularly of 
child workei-s, tlio protection of child 
labour, and the more efficient administra- 
tion of the Acts by means of factory 
inspectors. These Acts mark an epoch 
In the social development of civilisation, 
and the state of things effected by them 
at the present day contrasts so vividly 
with the industrial Eng. of a century ago 
as to make it incredible that the social 
regeneration did not come sooner than it 
did. In the middle of the eiphtociith 
century the country still reposed on the 
ruins of the medieval hierarchy of classes, 
with Its tfiint of serfdom and bondage. 
The rise of the tns. was slowly dissolving 
the ties of inborn status, but ‘the move- 
ment from Status to Contract * was only 
complete with tiio Industrial revolution 
brought about by the almost synchronous 
invention of labour-saving devices by 
Arkwright, Crompton, and others. With 
these came the lieglnning of a new horror 
— the utter anarchy of private enterprise. 
Gone was the domestic workshop, and 
in its place came the factory with single 
rooms crowded with workers specialising 
on one single process (sec also Division 
OF Labour). The ti.o»vtrjue of laisscz faire 
and freedom of contract was soon to reap 
Its consequences in the picture of ‘ women 
working half naked in the coal mines ; 
infants bound to the loom for fifteen 
hours In the heated air of the cotton mill 
and kept awake only by the overlooker’s 
lash : hours of labour for all, young and 
old, limited only by the utmost capabili- 
ties of physical endurance ; and complete 
absence of the sanitary provisions neces- 
sary to a rapidly growing population.’ 

Small wonder that profits were reck- 
oned at hundreds, and even thousands 
per cent whore ‘ white slaverj' ’ was 
carried to such a pitch that medical 
observation reported the ' rapid spread of 
malformation of the bones, curvature of 
the spine, Iieart disease, rupture, stuut-ed 
growth, asthma, and premature old age 
among children and young persons.’ 
Even the serf of feudal times or. later, 
ogric. labourer, liad some sort of person.'il 
rSatloQship with his master ; the worker, 
however, being ‘ free ’ to contract, took | 
all the Incidents of the contract he had 
* chosen ’ to make, the ultimate expres- 
sion of which was that ho was in no better 
position than the handle or jiarticiilar 
part of the machinery, it was his duty to 
manipulate. First Carlyle, and thc*ii 
Mill, Darwin, Spencer, Ruskin, and others 
ruthlessly analysed the Individualist view 
of life, either directly or indirectly, by 
searching accounts of the evolution of 
the concciption of the social oiganlsin, 
and parallel with the development of 
l^e lessons derivable from this, public 
opinion was soon expressing itself lu 
practical legislative measures, antithetical 
to the dogmas of current political econ- 
omy ; e.p. in Dralnam Acts, Lodtl 
Improyement Acts, Public Realth Acts, 
and the forerunners of the modern Factory 
Acts. 


The first piece of factory legislation to 
the credit of Eng. statesmen was the 
Morals and Health Act, 1802, which pro- 
vided for the ventilation and cleansing of 
cotton mills and factories, and for the 
clothing, hours of labour, and religions 
education of apprentices employed therein. 
The exciting cause of this Act was, no 
doubt, the epidemic of fever in 1784 in 
the Manchtjster cotton mills which directed 
public opinion to the dangerous and un- 
healthy conditions to which the child 
workers were subjected. The Act, how- 
ever, did little more than remedy the more 
glaring abuses of tlie apprenticeship 
system, and it was not until after the 
application of steam power to niaiiuf. that 
the wholesale employment of children 
called for the next Act, the Cotton Mills 
Act. passed in 1819. This Act, which the 
celebrated Robert Owen was partly Instru- 
mental in passing, limited the age at which 
< hlldren might work in factories, and the 
time of their labour to seventy -two hours 
per week. From that year to 1856 a 
scries of Acts such os the Act of 1844, 
limiting the labour of children in calico 
print w’orks to six and a half hours a day : 
and Ashley’s Act of 1845, forbidding night 
work to women, wore passed, containing 
regulations respecting the safety, hours, 
meal times, and holidays of children, 
young persons, and women. 

Rut so far legislation only affected the 
textile and allied industries. Another 
great fault in the early Acts was that they 
were almost totally deficient in provisions 
for enforcing the Jaw, this matter being 
left entirely to the individual bias of the 
local magistracy. In 1825, however, the 
efforts of Lord Ashley were successful In- 
securing the appointment of the first 
skilled inspectors, a body of persons whose 
wide judicial and ministerial pow'ers were 
in strange contrast to the merely in- 
quisitorial functions of the modem factory 
inspector. From 1860 to 1864 Acts w^ere 
passed to include in the existing fm^tory 
legislation a number of non -textile indus- 
tries. ’Fhe Act of 1864 was remarkable 
for a departure in two directions : (1) It 
included by the generality of its enact- 
ment provisions that benefited all classes of 
labour irrespective of sex or age, e,{f. by pro- 
viding for more effective ventilation so as 
to remove injurlon^^ gases, dust, or other 
impurities ; and (2) it as'^imilatcd its pro- 
visions in .some respects to thoso of the 
Coal Mines Regulation Acts, by adopting 
the special rules system of these Acts, 
especially In regard to ‘ safety ’ pre- 
cautions. By the combined operation of 
the Sanitary Act, 18(56, and the Work- 
shops Regulation Act, 1867, local authori- 
ties were invested with powers of admin- 
istration to secure the general sanitation 
not onlv of factories but of all places where 
manual labour w^as employed Inthemanuf. 
or finishing of artlelcss for sale. As may 
be gathered, the whole course of the 
legislation up to the great oonsolidattng 
Act of 1978 was unsvatematlo and un- 
scientific. Acts of Parliament were passed 
purely ad hoc tb deal with evils the 
existence of whioli was only occasion- 
ally brought home by the inquiries of 

S*- 
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sueoessiye Oommlasloxia or the representa- latln^r by epeclal requirements the con- 
tlons of men like Robert Owen. The net dltlons under which certain occupations 
result was that there were up to 1878 a scheduled by the Home Office as un- 
soore of more or less unrelated statutes healthy and dangerous might be carried 
with a mass of regulations framed by in- on ; (5) the restriction of the employment 
specters or others avowedly in pursuance of women shortly after childbirth ; 
of the provisions of these statutes. In (6) control of overtime work : and (7) the 
1878. as the result of another Royal Com- reduction of the hours of labour for 
mission, the Consolidating Act of 1878 children. 

appeared. Like all Consolidating Acts A striking modem feature in 1893 was 
(Q.V.), this Act made some changes: It the first appointment of women inspectors. 
Increased the minimum ,age of child a principle which was extended subse- 
labour in textile factories to ten ; it made quently in a number of other dlreotlons. 
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From the tower oi Hanley Parish Church, looking towards Durslem. 


provision for holidays and pauses in tho 
continuous hours of the fixed working-day. 
Into the detailed provisions of this Act it 
is not necessary to enter, because the 
additional legislation of 1883, 1889, 1891, 
1895. and 1897 soon made it Incumbent on 
tbe legislature to pass a second Con- 
solidating Act in 1901. The Acts from 
1878 to 1895 were directed mainly to : 
(1) The development of a specialised 
hygiene In factory life ; (2) the more 
efficient application of the ordinary Public 
Health Acts to factories and workshops 
by successive tiansferenoe of powers from 
the factory iiHf^tors to local sanitary 
authorities ; (3) the development of pro- 
visicms for seourlng a greater measure of 
safety agfdnst accidents, e. 0 . by the 
adequate fencing of mimhinery In factories; 
(4) the development of the system of regu- 


Thorewero encroachments in 1891 on the 
hitherto unfettered power of the employer 
of exclusively adult male labour to con- 
duct his operations without legislaUve 
interfercnco other than in the details of 
sanitation, 
parts of the F. 
men wore those i . . _ ^ 

safety, sneh as cleanliness ;and ventilation, 
means of escape in case of an outbreak of 
and fencing of machinery, and regu- 
lations In regard to dsgigerous trades. 
None the less the enhsneid stringency in 
these latter respects of tfie provulons of 
the Factory and Workshof) Aot» 1895, was 
a considerable oonoession to the moral 
obligations towards male adult workers, 
and it found still more adequate agpres- 
sion in the codifying Act of 1901. The 
departures of the Act of 1895 In the 
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requlromcnts as to the sanitary condition 
of premises In which outworkers wore 
employed and the maintenance of a proper 
temp, in workplaces of grreat humidity, 
and annual returns of persons employed, 
the investigation of accidents, and the 
particulars of wages due to piece-workers 
were all re-enacted and strengthened In 
the Act of 1901. The Act of 1901 was a 
much more ambitious piece of legislation 
than Its predecessors. It repealed and 
re-enacted with new features all the pre- 
existing Acts. Notable additions were 
made in the direction of more efficient 
means for securing sanitation, and for 
ensuring safety in dangerous trades. The 
minimum ago of child employees was 
raised to twelve (subsequently further 
amended by the Education Act, 1918, 
and the Employment of Women, Young 
Persons and Children Act, 1920, both 
repealed and re-enacted by later Acts), 
and numerous regulations were marie for 
establishing a strong administrative con- 
trol over the industries included directly 
or Indirectly in the Act. It Is desirable 
to reproduce here the main provisions of 
the Act of 1901, because, althongli the 
Consolidating Act of 1937 repeals all ante- 
cedent Factories and Workshops Acts, 
moat of the fuTki^sii'nftntal provisions of 
the Act of 1901 ore re-enacted in the Act 
of 1937. The article will conclude with 
a detailed Summary of the Act of 1937 in 
which the chief changes introduced by the 
new Act ore specially emphasized. 

The Act of 1901 applied to textile and 
non-textile factories, and to ‘ workshops,’ 
the difference, generally speaking, being 
that if mechanical power were used in the 
particular manufacturing process the 

E loce was a factory ; if not, and only 
and-power was used, it was a workshop. 
Textile industries being as a rule more 
deleterious to health than non-toxtlle, the 
provisions affecting them were nH»rc 
inringeut than in the case of non-textile 
factories and workshops. Such of the 
provisions of the Act as related to dan- 
gerous machines, cmcldents, and regula- 
tions for dangerous trades wore also 
applicable inter alia to docks, wharves, 
quays, and private railway lines or sidings 
used in connection with factories. 

Persons to whom the Act of WOl applied, 
— These comprised: (1) young persons, 
€.e. boys and girls between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen, or, whore an edu- 
eational certiffcato has been obtained, 
between thirteen and eighteen ; and 

S ) women, i.e. females above eighteen. 

en were contemplated no less by this 
Act than by its predecessors os being able 
to look to their otm interests, and, 
genm^y speaking, the only proTislons 
that applied to them were those which 
were oeelgned to secure efficient sanita- 
tion and safety, i.e. those sootlona which 
related to cleanliness, Tentllatlon, fencing 
of maohlnery, regulations for dangerous 
trades, and means of escape In case of Are. 
In the case of women and yonng persons, 
thMe were not only special regiDatlons as 
to sanitation and safety, bnt metlcnlous 

K vlsiona as to working hours, meal 
es, holidays, and overtime. Ohlldren 


(i.e. persons between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen) were also included in the 
Act, which contained, for their protection, 
stringent provisions as to safety and 
health ; and this Act also contained an 
unconditional prohibition of employment 
of any child under twelve years of age — 
in which latter respect the Act supple- 
mented the Elementary Education Amend- 
ment Act, 1899, which made it unlawful 
to employ any child under twelve so as to 
prevent full time attendance at school. 
But these and the like provisions (such as 
those of tho Employment of Children Act, 
1903, which absolutely forbade the em- 
ployment of cliildren In any occupation 
likely to bo injurious to life, limb, health 
or education, regard being bad to his 
physical condition) became redundant, 
for the Education Act, 1918 (repealed and 
re-enacted by the Education Act of 1921 
which In its turn was repealed by the 
Education Act of 1944) prohibited 
altogether the employment of children In 
factories, workshops, mines, and quarries ; 
and a ‘ child ' in this context was defined 
(by reference to the Education Act, \^2\t 
to be a person of any age * up to that at 
which his parents cease to bo under the 
obligation to cause him to receive efficient 
elementary instruction or to attend school 
under the enactments relating to element- 
ary education ; and a child will, for this 
purpose, cease to be of sf^hool age at tho 
end of the school term in which he attains 
the age of fourteen (or fifteen If this age is 
fixed by byelaw).* Finally, under the 
Employment of Women, Young Persons 
and Children Act, 1920, the genera] 
prohibition of the employment of children 
under fourteen was extended to any 
industrial underietking. {See further under 
Child W'klfarr : and for the legislation 
in regard to children generally, see under 
Children Acts, 1908-33, which Acts 
amended the Employment of Children 
Act, 1903.) It may also be observed that 
the first factory Acts prescribed the 
minimum age of children allowed to be 
employed as eight. 

Health and safety . — Tho provisions In 
the Act of 1001 for ensuring the sanitary 
condition of factories and workshops, 
were designed to keep them free from 
effluvia, secure proper ventilation and 
periodical lime-washing of staircases, 
ceilings, and inside walls, and also to 
prevent overcrowding ; and ensure the 
maintenance of a reasonable temp. As 
to ‘ safety * the Act provided that dan- 
gerous parts of machinery, like mill gearing 
and wheel races, must be fenced, means of 
escape in case of fire provided, and steam 
boilers kept in proper condition. It 
regulated the nso of self-acting machines 
by, irUer alia, disallowing emy woman or 
yonng person to work between the fixed 
and traversing part of any such machines 
and provided that the doors of a factory 
or workshop must open from the inside. 
A court summary }urMioUon was (and 
is) empowei't:;d to prohibit the nse of 
dangerous machines or premises. As to 
accidents, the Act, as amended by the 
Notice of Aceddonts Act, 1006. provided 
that all serious aoddents must be notified 
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to tlio inspector of the dlst., and In certain 
cases to the certifying surgeon of the dist. 
Power was also given to the home secre- 
tiiry to direct a formal investigation of 
any accident occurring in a factory. The 
Notice of Accidents Act, 1906 (sects. 4 
and 5) was repealed so far os it relates to 
factories and workshops by the Con- 
solidating Factories Act of 1937. 

The • employment * provisions covered 
hours and holidays, overtime, night work, 
and fitness for employment. The hours 
of employment in textile factories for 
young persons and women were fixed at 
a twelve-hour day, of which not less than 
two hours must be allowed for meal- 
times. Half-holidays must be allowed on 
Saturda.\ s. There were exceptions to the 
above general provisions, especially in the 
case of five horn's’ spells in certain textile 
factoricvs i)rovided the employment began 
at 7 a.m., and the whole time between that 
hour and 8 a.m. was allowed for meals. 
Then followed analogous pi*ovisioiLS as to 
hours in non -textile factories and work- 
shops. Under this part of the Act tho 
*t*Tnployment of females within four weeks 
after childbirth was prohibited. Km- 
T>loyers were also compelled to obtain 
medical certificates of the fitness for 
employment of young persons under 
sixteen. The Act also threw on the 
employer the duty of seeing that child 
employees attend school d tiring part of 
tho day. 

The Act also compelled the employers 
in the case of dangerous and unhealthy 
industries to notify certain inditstrial dis- 
eases contracted In a factory op workshop, 
such 08 leiid-poisoning, ar'-«enical poison- 
ing. and anthrax. 

That part of the .\ct which relates to 
administration provided for the appoint- 
ment, duties, and powers of factory 
inspectora and certifying anrgoons. Local 
authorities were given coiK-nrrent powers 
of entry, Inspectiop, and taking legal 
Pipocoedings with inspectors. 

‘ Since the Act of 1901 tho principal 
amending or additional A<‘ts passed ore 
the Notice of Accidents Act, 1900 (re- 
pealed as to the sections relating to 
ractorlos and workshops and re-enacted, 
by the Factories Act, 19371 the Census of 
Production Ac3t, 1906 ; the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1907 (repealed and re- 
enacted In 1937) ; The Kinploymcnt of 
Women Act, 1907 (repealed and re- 
enacted by later Acts) : the White Phos- 
phorus Matches Prohibition Act, 1908 
(repeated and rc-enacted in 1937); The 
Shops Acts, 1912 and 1913 ; the Educa- 
tion Act, 1918 (noticed supra); the 
Employment of Vvomcn, Voung Persons 
8Qd Ohildron Act, 1920 (repealed by the 
Education Act, 1944) ; the Women and 
Voung Persons (Employment in Lead 
Processes) Act, 1920 (rep<jaled by the 
Factories Act, 1937) ; and a number of 
otber Acts meat of which have been 
repealed and re-enacted, such as the 
Factory (Workmen’s Clompensatlon) Act. 
1923 ; the Lead Paint (Ihrotection against 
Poisoning) Act. 1926 ; the Shoi>8 (Hours 
of Closing) Act, 1928 and the Factories 
aad Workshops (Cotton Cloth Factories) 


Act, 1929. The Notice of Acx^idents Act 
required notice of ‘ dnngerou.s ’ occur- 
rences, even though boiUIy injury has not 
been caused thereby,* and in other respects 
strengthens tho procedure as to notifying 
accidents. The Census of Production Act 
amended the Act of 1901 by allowing 
slight Tiiodlficutions in certain cases of the 
intervals of time for sending in return of 
persona employed. Tlie Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1907 brouglit imdor the 
general provisions of tho Act of 1901 all 
laundries that were not private house 
laundries. It also lu escribed special r^u- 
lations in regard to tho use of stoves for 
heating irons, and fans for regulating 
temp, in laundries. Tho Act was applied 
with necessary modifications tf) charitable 
or reformatory institutions, not already 
subject to gov. inspection, where any 
manual labour was exercised in making, 
repairing, ornamenting, washing, or 
adapting for sale articles not intended for 
use in the institution itself. The Em- 
ployment of Women Act, 1907, took away 
the exemption given by the Act of 1901 
in respect of tho period of time for em- 
ployment of women in flax scutch mills, 
uiul thu.s brought that industry into con- 
formity wdth the general provisions as to 
periods of employment. Tho White 
Phosphorus Matches ITohibltlon Act. 
1908, prohibited tiie use of w hite or yellow 
phosphorus in the making of matches, and 
the sale or importation of matches so 
made. Tho pro vis urns of tlie ’Pruek Acts 
08 to payment of wagas In current coin 
will bo found under Tiutck Act. The 
Lead Processes A(‘t of 1920 was an Im- 
portant measure for the protection of 
persons engaged in certain dangerous 
occupations where ])oisoaons lead is used. 
Previous legislatJya dealing with this 
commodity harl tJeen limited to safe- 
guarding the iiealth of workers in lead- 
making factories and no provision was 
made for tho safety of those who dealt 
with it as a (’ompleted article. Tho fact 
that lead is so widely \i.sed in manufac- 
turing proccRses made further precautions 
necessary. The Act provided that all 
women and young persons employed In 
any processes wlierc it was used should be 
medically examined at periodical intervals 
and also tliat there should be proper 
hygienic rides for its handling. The 
Factory (Workmen’s Coriiiiensatlon) Act 
passed in 1 923 phujed the onus of responsi- 
bility for tlie workman’s welfare more fully 
upon the employer than had hitherto been 
the case, and Increased the amounts of 
conipen.sation. The question os to wiiat 
constituted a notifiable accident was 
decided by the ride that ofie which oaiiseil 
more than tlireo days’ ablonce from work 
came within that catogpry. The Fac- 
tories and Workshops UCotton Olotli 
Factories) Act, 1929 (r^caled and re- 
enacted by tho Act of 1937) empowered 
the Secretary of State toK strengthen the 
existing statutory regulalions governing 
the use of artlUdlal tiuinlqity. in accord- 
ance with the report of Jim. 23, 1923. of 
the Committee appointed by the Home 
Office in 1924 to inquire Into the question. 
The Shops Act. 1913. makes special pro- 
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vision for the applico-tion of the principles 
of the Act of 1912 to refreshment houses 
and hotels, etc., which latter Act pro- 
vides that no assistant may be employed 
for more than sixty-five hra. a week ex- 
clusive of meal times, with provision for 
ann. holidays and twenty-six holidays on 
Sunday in every year. The Shops Act. 
1928, provides the exact hrs. of Saturday 
employment with special exceptions in the 
caao of holiday resorts, the sale of tobacuco 
and perishable or iu*gently needed goods, 
such as medicines. There are also a 
number of otiier Acts incidentally affect- 
ing factory workers, such as the Shop 
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reanirem exits for safety. It is evident 
that conditions in many factories when 
the Act was passed would have had to bo 
completely changed before they could 
satisfy all the conditions laid down in the 
Act. Whether all factories during the 
stress and urgency of war-time require- 
ments could comply with the regulations 
or whether they had liad time before 
1939 to effect the necessary changes, 
might seem doubtful ; and again, in the 
difficulty after the war In obtaining build- 
ing labour it would seem that the pre- 
1937 conditions must to au extent still 
prevail. In 1937 there were about 
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PACTORT AND SUNSHINE t SOMKRDALE, BRISTOL 
A modern factory for the manufacture of cocoa and chocolate. 


Clubs Act, which makes it an offence in 
an employer to include nnder the condi- 
tions of employment a term that any work- 
man shall discontinue his membership 
of any friendly society. 

The Fnctfyriee Ad, This Act re- 

shaped and largely transformed tlie 
factory code. The Act and Its con- 
comitant regulations control in detail the 
conditions in w'hich all factory work is 
done and, for women and young persons, 
the maximum number of hrs. that they 
may work on any day op in any week, and 
the cnayimum number of hrs. (oveptlrae) 
in excess of the standard which they may 
work in any year. The Act controls the 
lighting of factories, thefr ventilation and 
temp. ; it Increases the amount of space 
to bo allowed to each person : requires 
the provision of washing faeilities, and is 
etriewr In its requirement of the removal 
of dirt and workroofn refuse-: and re- 
quires ffoors to be cleaned at least obce 
a week. There are also many now 


167,000 factories and 73,000 workshops 
on tho registers of the Factories Dept, of 
I ho Homo Olflee. Tho Act of 1937 
abolishes tho distinctions In the then 
existing law between factories and work- 
shop.s, and between textile and non- 
textile factories, and its provisions were 
made to apply to ‘ domestic * factories 
and workshops, which were previously 
under only Umited regulation, and to 
* men’s * workshops in which no orer- 
epowding restrictions had applied. In 
addition the Aot reaches certain classes 
of premises which wore theretofore out- 
side tho scope of tho Factories Acts, such 
as making and mending fishing nets, the 
manuf. of furnltnre ; and builders* y(UMs. 

As regards ktnm of work ; the weekly 
hours to be worked by young persons 
under sixteen were reduced to forty-four, 
subject to the power of the home secretary 
to raise tho hrs. to forty-eight provided 
certain strict oonditions can be satisfied, 
as that a forty-eight-hr. week would 
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not be injurious to the health ol the 
youn^ people, and that their occupation 
is likely to lead to permanent employ- 
ment in the industry. With these 
exceptions in favour of younjjf peraona 
under sixteen, the normal limit of working 
hrs. for women and young persons is 
altered to forty-eight a we^ as against 
the previous total of sixty (or flfty-flve 
and a half in textile factories) ; there is a 
daily limit of nine working hrs. as ogalnst 
ten and a half (ten in textile factories), 
and a maximum * period of employment * 
(f.e. the whole time from starting to 
UniRhlng work Including intervals for 
meals and rest) of eleven hrs. (as against 
twelve), and there must be no work 
after 1 p.m. on Saturday. Employment 
beyond forty-eight hrs. a week is not 
permitted for young persons under six- 
teen, but overtime employment beyond 
forty-eight hrs. is permitted for women 
and young persons over sixteen up to 
100 lirs. in a calendar year. For women 
only the 100 hrs. may be Increased to 
150 in industries liable to seasonal pres- 
sure (previously employment beyond 
forty-eight hrs. a week was permissible in 
non-te^Ue factories up to 024 hrs. in the 
year, and in certain industries subject to 
seasonal and other pressure, up to 009 hrs. 
for women and in the textile factories 
390 hrs.) The permitted overtime is 
generally related to a lactory or dept, of 
a factory (irrespective of the number of 
persons working) and not to individual 
workers : the proviso Is that * the over- 
time for the factory shall not exceed In 
the abrogate one hundred hours in any 
calendar year or six hours in any week 
tind shall not take place in the factory In 
more than twenty -five weeks In any 
calendar year.' But to this general rule 
there is an exception which al low's tho 
home secretary In certain circumstances 
to permit overtime to be reckoued by 
reference to the individual. This ex- 
cerption Is subject to a condition that no 
women may work more than sovority-flve 
hrs,' overtime and no young person more 
than fifty hrs.' overtime in any calendar 
year. The home secretary also has 
power to reduce the overtime allowed for 
ally Industry if he is satisfied that this can 
be done without serious detriment to tho 
industry. He may also prohibit or 
restrict the overtime employment of 
young persons in any process if ho is 
satMea that it would prejudice their 
hewt-h- There are also special exceptions 
In respect of laundries, blast furnace 
workers and milk and cheese factories. 
Certain occupations not formerly regu- 
lated as to hrs. are included in the scope 
of the Act, e.o. a young person whoso work 
^ a factory consists in delivering goods 
or running errands* 

A young person on being taken Into 
employment must be oertified as fit for 
employment* im the certificate must say 
Uiat the young person Is fit and not merely 
that be Is not unfit* 

The amount of ^pace to be allowed for 
every person enmloyed in a workroom is 
IncfeoM from 250 cui ft. to 400 eu. ft. 
Bot this requirement was not Immedi- 


ately applied to then existing workrooms 
and, under certain conditions, exemption 
might continue for five or ton years. But 
notwithstanding this exemption tho dist. 
inspector may require suitable mechanical 
ventilation in any case whore he thinks 
It necessary on account of the particular 
clrcumstanoes, and if tho ventilation is not 
provided os required, the exemption will 
cease to apply to the particular work- 
room. During the second period of five 
years effective and suitable mechanical 
ventilation must be provided in every case. 
After ton years the exemptions were to 
cease. This decennial period expired In 
July 1948. 

A reasonable temperature Is required in 
every workroom and the Act specifically 
provides that in rooms In which sedentary 
work of a light nature is carried on a 
temp, of not less than 60® must be main- 
tained after the first hr. A thermometer 
must bo placed in a suitable position in 
each room. Ventilation and lighting 
must bo * effective and suitable ' and the 
Home Office may prescribe standards of 
lighting. Rcq uireinonta os to tho pro- 
vision of sanitary accommodation are 
enforceable by the dist. councils, but the 
Mtandard required is laid down in Home 
Olflee regulations. 

The aafety provisions are too numerous 
to describe in detail ; but a large number 
of thorn ore re-enactments of provisions 
in the Act of 1901 and subsequent legis- 
lation. A new and Important require- 
ment Is the training and supervision of 
young persons working at dangerous 
machines, tlie not effect of the provisions 
being that tho young person must have 
been fully instructed In the dangers and 
as to precautions to be observed ; he must 
have been sufficient trained In the use 
of tho machine • anO ho must be ‘ under 
adequate supervision by a person who has 
a thorough knowledge of tho machine. 
Also in regard to transmission and other 
machinery, tho cleaning of machinery by 
women and young persons, and hoists 
and lifts, tho safety* provisions are 
elaborated and strengthened by the Act. 
Tho previous law required every hoist and 
lift to be securely fenced. The new Act 
requires every hoist and lift to be of good 
mechanical construction, sound mat^ial 
and adequate streni^h and to be properly 
maintained ; and it lays down detail^ 
requiremeuu as to fencing and other 
precautions in tho Interests of safoty. 
Now requirements are included to meet 
the case of new machinery ; vessels con- 
taining dangerous liquldip ; chains, rope 
and lifting tackle ; cranw and the Uke : 
construction of and maintonanoe of 
passages and stairs ; safe means of access \ 
seonrlty of ladders ; pleoautlons with 
respect to explosive or tfipammable dust, 
gas, or vapour ; steani receivers and 
steam containers ; air Jrooeivers ; and 
water-sealed gas holdera The require- 
ments as to means of esCflme In case of fire 
are strengthened and extended. Every 
factory to which this sooupu applies must 
have a oertlfioatO from me dist. ooundl 
that the means of escape are adequate 
' having regard to the clrcumstanoes of 
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the case.’ Where the conditions are 
found to be so dangerous that the factory 
ought not to be used, an Inspector may 
apply to a court of summary lurisdlctlon 
for an order prohibiting the use of the 
factory. 

The duties of workpeople respecting 
safety appllancee are laid down in a pro- 
Tislon, which is novel In factory legisla- 
tion, to the effect that they shall not inter- 
fere with or misuse any moans, appli- 
ances, etc., provided for securing the 
health, safety, and welfare of the em- 
ployees ; and where any appliance for 
securing health and safety is supplied they 
shall use the appliance and not wilfully and 
without reasonable cause do anything 
likely to endanger themselves or others. 

An underground room may not be used 
as a factory if certifled by an inspector as 
unsuitable. New underground rooms 
must be notified before being taken into 
use, and the consent In writing of the 
inspector must be obtained if the room is 
to be used for any prescribed process of 
a hot, wet, or dusty nature or liable to 
give off fume. Underground bakehouses 
must be examined by the dist. council 
every five years. 

The Act is essentially a codification of 
principles to which Lbe regulations give a 
form that can, if necessary, be varied if 
industrial processes or conditions are 
altered. See Redgrave, On Factory and 
Workshop Acts : G. D. H. Cole, Workshop 
Organization, 1928 : and the ann. reports 
of the Chief Inspector, pub. by H.M.S.O. 

Labour problems received attention 
during the peace discussions at Versailles, 
and an International Labour Organisa- 
tion was created by the Peace Treaty. 
This organisation was passed on to the 
League of Nations, under which it has 
done much useful work for the protection 
of operatives whose tasks Involve special 
or unusual perlla such as those from 
fumes, infection, dust, poisoning, strain, 
or accident. It also makes provision for 
Instruction to be given on such medical 
and scientillo points as should reduce or 
avoid risks. 

Faotory Inipeotors, see Factory 

LEGlSbATlOK. 

PaouUy : (1) A term formerly applied 
in philosophy to a fundamental function 
of toe mind. Modem psychologists, how- 
ever^ regard the mind as a unity, not 
poss^ing faculties, but different activi- 
ties. (2) In eccles. law, a F. is a dis- 
pcmMtion or licence. The Court of 
Faculties is the court of the archbishop of 
Canterbury for granting corta.ln dispensa- 
tions, such as marrying without pub. of 
banns. This authority rested In the pope 
tiU toe reign of Uenry VIII. Thp sittings 
are l&d at 23 Knightrlder Street, Doctors’ 
Commons. Its cniof officer is called the 
master of faculties, and attached to the 
court are a registrar, deputy registrars, a 
record keeper, and a seal keeper. A 
Orainl of Faculty by the Ordinary Is given 
by toe consistory court of the bishop of 
the diocese, and la necessary In order to 
effect any alterations In or additions to a 
church or parsonage. See K. l^iUimore. 
FocUsiadtical Late, 1S95. (3) The word 


is also applied to a branch of learning. 
In this sense it is derived from L^. 
facuUas, which was used in medieval 
times to translate Gk. Bvva^n 9 . Thus, the 
faculties of medieval imlvs. were art, 
theology, medicine, and law. This use 
has since been farther extended to include 
toe body of members of a profession. 
Thus, in Scotland, certain groups of profs, 
are called ’ faculties.* 

Faed, John (1819-1902). Scottish 
painter, son of a millwright, t. in Kirkcud- 
bright; was elected an A.K.S.A. in 1847 
and R.S.A. in I8f>l ; his paintings, such as 
’ The Cottar’s Saturday Night,* are genre 
studies of humble Scottish life. 

Faed, Thomas (1826-1900), Scottish 
painter, brother of John F., b. at Burley 
Mill. He was best as a painter of domes- 
tic genre, his pictures of this kind being 
’ Reading the Bible,’ ’ MJtherless Bairn,’ 
' Tho First Break In the Family,’ ‘ Baith 
FaJther and Mlther,’ etc. Consult W. D. 
McKay, The Scottish School of Painting, 
1906. 

Faemund, see Famund. 

Faenza, tn. of Italy, tn the prov. or 
Ravenna, situated on the Lamone (anct. 
Anemo), 31 m. S.W. of Bologna. It is a 
beautiful city enclosed by old walls. In 
the Vittorio Emamielo Square, which Is 
smrounded by arcades and ornamented 
with a beautiful marble fountain, is tho 
cathedral of San Costanza, tho church of 
San Michele, and the city hall, once the 
alace of Manfredi. The cathedral dates 
ack to 1474, and contains some beautiful 
work by Benedetto de Majana, Innocenzo 
da Imola, and others. Majolica is manu- 
factured and there are silk spinning and 
weaving works and sulphur refineries. 
New Zealand troops of the Eighth Army 
{q.v.) entered F. on Dec. 16, 1944. Owing 
to bitter Oer. resistance, prolonged over 
some weeks, the city and its monuments 
sustained severe damage, though the 
(^thedral escaped with a few slight shell- 
holes in the roof. Tho International 
Museum of Ceramics was destroyed and 
though. In 1940, most of the ceramics had 
been moved to deposits all these deposits 
were severely damaged, but much of the 
material under the ruins of the museum 
building was recovered. The public 
library was partially destroyed and 
40,000 books were lost. Pop. 40,000. 

Faeroe Islands (Dan. Faar-Oert sheep 
is.), group of is. belonging to Denmark, 
and situated In the N. AUantio between 
the Shetland Islands and Iceland, 200 m. 
N.W. of tho former. They number 
twenty-two, of which seventeen are 
inhabited. They almost all present a 
steep and precipitious coast seaward, toe 
cliffs being 1000 to 2000 ft. high. The 
harbours do not afford a vei^ safe anchor- 
age. but they are washed by wann cur- 
rents, and are always free fiw loe ; the 
currents which run through the sounds 
are swift and dangerous, and storms and 
whirlwinds are very frequent. The sur- 
face is almost ever^here hilly, attaining 
to the height of 2502 fr< in StrOmd a^ 
2756 ft. in Osterd. All tlmlw for build- 
ing purposes Is imported from Norway, as 
there are no trees In toe islands, but the 
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rocks are covered with moss and farns 
and the soil Is rich In peat and coal. 
There is little cultivable sollt and only 
hay and potatoes can profitably be pro- 
duced. The luhab. rely chiefly on the 
sea for their animal food. The ann. 
massacre of whales, schools of which are 
driven into the harbour of Thorshaven 
and there slaughtered, is an important 
event. Tho chief sources of wealth are 
fish (both fresh and dried), fish oil. and 
skins, wool, eoa-bird feathers (especially 
loons). The larfirest is. are StrbmG (28 m. 
by 8 m.), Ostero, Vaago. Sandd, and 


the Unionist Party. Area 540 sq. m. 
Pop. 29,100. See K. Williamson, The 
Atlantic IslandSt 1948. 

Faesi, K. Robert, Swiss poet and play- 
wrlj?ht, b. at Zurich. Prof, of Ger. litera- 
ture in Zurich Univ. He is one of the 
few successful dramatists that Switzer- 
land has produced. His tragedy Odyseeus 
und Nausikaa (1911), his drama Opferapiel 
11925), and hla comedies IJie offenen Tiiren 
and JJie Fassade (1918) are of a quality 
unusual in the Swiss theatre and are Ids 
best plays. As literary historian, he has 
written on A. E. Frohllch, Paul Ernst, 
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Sfiderb. The cap. and chief port of the 
grroup is Thorshaven in ^tromb ; Kirkebu 
on the same is. was formerly the seat of a 
bishop. The inhab. are almost exclu- 
sively of Norwegrian descent, and speak 
an old Norse <lialect, although Dun. is the 
language used in the law courts, churches, 
and schools. Since 1854 they have en- 
joyed a certain amount of sel f -govern - 
meiht, elebting a local osscniidy, but they 
send representatives to the Co[>enbagen 
chambers. Their religion is Lutheran. 
The F*l- were first colonised in the ninth 
century, and belonged to Norway iwtil 
1 380, when they passed to Denmark. 
After the seizure of Denmark by the Qers. 
in April, 1940, Brit, troops occupied the 
I'M., but it was announced that they 
would be given^back to Denmark after 
the war. In Sept. 1946, the people of the 
FJ. voted in favour of the is. separating 
from Denmark, and becoming a Hepnblic. 
The. .plebiscite was the oulmlnatiou of a 
strugagto dating from 1906, when a Home 
liW was started in opposition to 


Carl Spittelcr, liainer Marla Rilke, and 
K. F. Meyer ; also Gcstalten und IV and- 
lungen der Schv^eitzer Dichiung (Forms 
and Changes in Swiss Poetry), (1022), In 
1928, received Swiss Schiller Prize for his 
collection of poems, Der Jireniiende 
Busch. Other poems Aus der Brandung, 
1917, Inspired by tho 1914-18 war. 

Fagan, James Bernard (1873-1933), 
dramatist ; attended IVinity OoUego, 
Oxford, and afterwards was on the stc^ 
(till 1899). He wrote The Prayer qfme 
Sword (1904), and The Forth (1009); 
trails. False Gods and adapted Bella 
Donna 11911); hut his inost successful 
work was And So To Red;ae26) with the 
diarist, Pepys, os the chief character. 

Fugliu, a system prevalent In Bng. 
public schools by which a Junior boy por- 
forms certain duties for a^ senior, such as 
running errands, stopping. balls at oriokot, 
tidying his study. The sj^stem was fuUy 
estab. at Eton and Winebi^ter during 
sixteenth century. The system usually 
has the full approval of the authorities. 
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'J'he arguments In its favour ore that it 

f ^vos a certain amount of autonomy to 
he boys, and that it prevents bullying?. 
It tends to make tiio younprer boys helpful 
and wlllinff, nnd devolves responsibility 
upon the elder boys, who are accountable 
for the good conduct of their fags and to 
I»roteot them against bullying. A similar 
system known as Pennaliam was intro- 
duced into the Ger. unlvs. during the 
seventeenth century, and la cstab. in 
Amor, colleges, where it is known as 
hazing. School fagging was discussed at 
the Annual Conference of Educational 
Associations in January 1!)31, when the 
subject was brought forward by the 
Society for Experiment and llescarch in 
Education. The gravamen of criticism 
of the system was that there were better 
ways of teaching discipline and self- 
sacridco, and that unless very carefully 
controlled and supervised, the system lent 
itself to cruelty and taught servility ratlier 
than service. 

Faggot Votes, votes artificially created 
for party purposes, chiefly at co. elections, 
by transferring sufllcient property to give 
a bore qualification for the francliise to 
persons who would otherwise be unable 
to vote. The transfer was made by 
nominal sale tf piWfCHy merely under 
mortgage. This practice was checked by 
Lord SoTners’s Act of and by the 

Representation of the F^eople Act of 1884. 

Faguet, Emile (1847-1916), Fr. critic 
nnd man of letters, b. at La Roche-sur- 
Yon. He was a master in schools at La 
Uochclle and Hordcaux, and in 1897 
became a prof, at the univ, of Paris. 
Appointed a member of the B'rench 
Academy in 1900. He was dramatic 
critic to the Holeil and literary critic to the 
Jievue bleue. Among his works are 
IJistoire de la litUraiure fran^aise depuis le 
XV IP itiMe jusqu'd nos jours (1900-01) ; 
and inonograplLS on Flaubert (1899); 
Zola (1903); Propoa de thMtre (1003 -10), 
and HiaUnre de la po^sie francaise de la 
lienaissance au lioniantiame (1923-31). 
See A. S6ch6, Kmile Faguet, 1904 ; also 
A. Belis, La Critique d la fin du -Y/A'*’ 
ailcle, 192i;. 

Fagus, genus of Fagaceie to which alfO 
belong the sweet chestnut and the oak. 
In addition to F. sylvatica, or beech, the 
species native to Great Rrltain, there are 
about fiftt^on olhers, some of which have 
beautifully -tinted or sharply-toothed 
leaves and arc well known in cultivation. 

Fohlore, grey copper ore of two varie- 
ties, arsenical and aniimonal. 'Fho 
former occurs crystaHlsed and massive, 
and ooiudsts chiefly of arsenic, copper, iron, 
and sulphur. The latter occurs crystal- 
lised in modified tetrahedrons, and con- 
Hists chiefly of antimony, copper, iron, 
sulphur, and zinc. 

Pahlun. see Falum. 

Fahlunita, or Trieklasfta, hydrous sili> 
cate of aluminium and iron, being an 
alteration product of the mineral iolito, 
due chi^y to its hydration. It usually 
occurs in regular hexagonal prisms, 
though its primary form is a right rhombic 
prism. Its colour is yellowish, greenish, 
and blaoklsh-brown. 


Fahrenheit Thermometer, see under 
ThEKMOMETBU AMD Thermometrv. 

Fahrenheit, Gabriel Daniel (1686-1736), 
Qer. physicist, b, at Dantzig. He lived in 
England and Holland, studying natural 
physics, and the manuf. of meteorological 
instmmonts. He Invented certain im- 
provements in the coustniction of thermo- 
meters, notably the use of quicksilver for 
alcohol, and devised the scale with 
freezing-point at 32®, boiling-point at 
212". He was elected a B’ellow of the 
Royal Society of London (1724), and con- 
tributed papers to the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Faidherbe, Louis Lhon G6sar (1818-89), 
Fr. general, b, at Lille. In 1852 went to 
Senega], of which he was appointed 
governor. The work he accomplished in 
Ft. W. Africa culminating in his defeat of 
El- Had j Omar, is his most enduring 
memorial. Villard thus does justice to 
him : * 11 sut s’adapter et adapter 

toiites ses souff ranees, 11 les sacrifla au 
sd'nOgal et a son avonir. II prit des 
raesiircs qui h coup sflr devaiont df^truir% 
roenvre prAsente mais faire naitre de 
Tnagniflqiics reriiplacemcnts . . . Faid- 
lierbe vit grand, vit juste, dfit son cher 
S6n6gal cn souffrir.’ When he died he 
had jiLst put the llnishing touches to his 
book ite S&ucgal : La France dans V A frigate 
Oeddentnle. It is through Senegal that 
ITrance plays a decisive part, political and 
moral, in W. Africa, and it was F."s 
colonisation that really led to control over 
a vast continent. In the B'nvnco-Oer. 
War, he cominandod the N. Army. He 
withstood the attack near the K. Ilallue, 
but was severely beaten at St. Quentin in 
1871. When peace was signed, IT. was 
sent by the JFr. Gov. to Egvpt to study 
the monuments and iovseriptions. His 
arclueological works include Collection des 
'inscriptions numidiquea (1870), Kpi- 
graphic ph&nicienne (1873), Kasai sur la 
langue poul (1876). See lives by F'ulerand, 
1890, by I. M. Brunei. 1897, and Villard, 
and also * Faidherbe,’ by Robert Dela- 
vignette in les Techmeiens deli Colonisa- 
tion (ed. C. Jnlien) 1946. 

Faidit, Gaucelm (c. 1160-c. 1215), cele- 
brated Provencal troubadour, b, at 
Uzercho, Limousin, lie was at first a 
jongleur, and W’amlercd about with hts 
wife, Guilhelina Moiija, to the different 
Eiirop<*an courts. In 1202 he accom- 
panied Boniface HI. of Montserrat to the 
crusades. Sev. of bis songs are exhorta- 
tions to the young n rid the strong to take 
part in the Holy War. Among his 
mnsters were Hirhard (Anur do Lion, 
whoso death he lamented in a beautiful 
planh, Raymomi d’Agoult, and Geoffrey 
of Brittany. £^ev. songs and fragments 
of love lyrics are extant and are of great 
beauty. See H. Meyer, Dm Leben des 
Troubadours O. Faidit, 1876. 

Faience, or Fayenco, general term 
applied to glazed earthenware, poroel^, 
and other kin is of pottery, and derived 
from the tn. B aonza in Italy, where it was 
first made. 

Failsworth, in. of Lancashire, England, 
4 m. N.E. of Manchester. Its chief 
industry is cotton manuf. Pop. 17,600. 
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Fain, Afathon Jean Francois, Baron 
(1778-1837), Fr. historian, and secretary 
to Napoleon 1., b. in Paris. A member of 
the Committee of Public Safety on the 
outbreak of the Revolution ; then of the 
Directory and of the Consulate. Later he 
became archivist and secretary to 
Napoleon, whom he thereafter accom- 
p^ed on all his campaigns, until the 
Emperor's abdication in 1814. Resumed 
his functions in 1815, but retired into 

E rivate life on the return of Louis XVIII. 

Q 1830 Louis Philippe made him first 
secretary of the Cabinet. His works on 
the miHtAr y and diplomatic events of his 
time, including those of the Empire, are 
marked by accuracy and conscientious 
treatment, the years 1812, 1813, and 1814 
being particularly well covered. 

Faineants, Rols, the * Do-nothing Kings.' 
Nickname of the later Merovingians of 
France, namely Thierry III., Clovis 111., 
Chlldebert III., Dagobert 111., Chllderio 
II., Thieiry IV. and Childeric III. They 
were so called because during their regies 
^he rule of the country virtually lay in 
the hands of the mayors of the palace. 

Fainting, or Syncope, sudden loss of 
sensibility due to arrested circulation. 
The term is particularly applied to minor 
cases of shock where the condition of 
insensibility is transitory. The observ- 
able symptoms of F. are a sudden pallor 
of the face and loss of control over the 
muscles. The patient falls more or less 
suddenly and remains inert without any 
movement whatever. The eyes are half- 
closed or shut, the limbs are limp, the 
pulse is very weak or disappears alto- 
gether. It may bo distinguished from 
epilepsy by the lack of movement and 
from catalepsy by the characteristic 
pallor. A feeling of faintness may not 
proceed as far as collapse ; the patient 
feels dizzy, staggers for a momont, and 
suddenly recovers. The immediate cause 
of F. fs an insufficient supply of blood in 
the brain. This may be brought about 
, by' actual loss of blood due to Injury, or 
by poverty of blood due to a weakened 
condition, or may be preceded by a ner- 
vous disturbance. When F. is duo to 
mental emotion, the medulla oblongata is 
over-stimulated to a condition of partial 
piuralysis ; the respiratory functions are 
(riugglshly perform^, the heart contracts 
feebly, and the circulation fails. 

TiiattnefU. — When assailed by a feeling 
of faintness, the patient should sit down 
and press the head downwards between 
the knees, when the fiow of blood to the 
bndn should bo re-established. If the 
tMtient has already collapsed, he should 
be laid down with the head as low as 
poeslble and the respiratory functions 
stimulated by cold water on the face, by 
pungent aromatlo vapours in the nostrils, 
hf compressing and relaxing the ribs, 
etc. 

Fair (Lat. fertHo, holidays), large mrkt.. 
bold periodically, A fair was usually held 
on a holiday or a saint's feast to take 
advantage of the concourse of people. 
According to Olcero, the Oks. utilised the { 
relMoos games for trading purposes, I 
ana the Roms., too, traded during the 


ann. feast at the temple of Voltunma in 
Etruria. During the reign of Edward L 
of England it was felt that the church- 
yards or Immediate precincts of the 
churches and abbeys were being dese- 
crated by Fs. , and a law, embodied In the 
Statute of Winton, was passed to check 
the custom of bolding Fs. near a place of 
worship. Courts of summary jurisdiction 
were formed to deal with any disputes or 
cmestions that might arise during a F., 
the date and duration of which h^ to be 
publicly made known beforehand. The 
traders who managed the F. were usually 
Itinerant merchants, who went from place 
to place with their wares. At the time 
when means of communication were few, 
the F. wa§ of great Importance, but with 
the advance of civilisation la passing 
away. St. Bartholomew F. was held in 
London at Smithfield till 1855. Other 
famous FS. were Stourbridge F. near 
Cambridge, which lasted for three weeks, 
Glasgow F. and Qroenwloh F. In 
England the F. has in many cases devel- 
oped into a mrkt. for live stock. One of 
the largest horse Fs. is held annually at 
Horncastle, in Lincolnshire: Exeter has 
a F. in Dec. for horses and cattle ; Ipswich 
has one for lambs in Aug. ; and Notting- 
ham has an Oct. goose F. Some Fs., such 
as that of Gloucester, are famous for the 
agric. produce sold. In. some county 
tns. such as Witney, the old-foshioned F. 
still remains. Fs. are still common on 
the Continent. Leipzig before the late 
war had three ann. Fs.. each lasting three 
weeks, where leather, cloth, and furs 
wore the chief commodities sold. Other 
Fs. of note Avere those of Frankfort-ou- 
Maln and Frankfort-on-the-Odor, Beau- 
calre In France, Bergamo In Italy, 
Dcbreczen in Hungary, and Corky in 
Russia. Siberia had Fs. at Kiakhta and 
Irblt, and Arabia at Mecca. The F. has 
many points of similarity with tiie inela 
of India. Consult Henry Morley's His- 
tory of tM Fair of St, Bartholomew^ 1859 • 
Cornelius Walford’s Fairs, Past ana 
Present, 1883 ; and The Law relating to 
Markets and Fairs, by Pease and Chitty, 
1899. This term in the U.S.A. applies 
now solely to industrial exhibitions and 
what are known in England, as fancy 
bazaars. lu the former are included the 
* state ' and * county fairs,' one of the 
first of which was the New York World's 
Fair opened in 1853 by a company formed 
in 1851 (see also under Exhibitions). 

Fairbaim, Andrew Martin (1838-1012), 
Scottish theologian, b. near Edinburgh, 
and educated at Edinburgh and Benin 
tXnlvs. In 1877 be ifas appointed 
principal of the Airedale Congregational 
Dollege, Bradford, a postfwhich he gave 
up in 1880 on receiving a amilar appoint- 
ment at Mansfield Ocil^e, Oxford. 
Author of Studies in thm Philosophy of 
RHiyim and History (187^, ShuHSs in the 
Life of Christ (1881), Cmt&awUy in the 
F%rst and Ninetemih cSturiea (1883), 
The CUy of God (1883), Heli^ in History 
and in Modem Life (1984), Christ in 
Modern Theology (1893), ^ilosophy of the 
Christian Beligion (1902), and Studies in 
Jieligkm and Theology (1909). 
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Fairbaim. Sir Wmiani (1798-1874). 
Scottish clyll ezKrineer, b. at Kelso, in 
Foxhiirghshlre. In 1804 he began his 
apprenticeshJp at the Percy Main Colliery, 
N. Shields, where he became a friend of 
George Stephenson. In 1817 he began 
a business of his own in Manchester, 
entering into a partnership with James 
Lillie, which lasted till 1832. He intro- 
duced improvements in mill works and 
water wheels, substituting iron for wood 
in the shafting. He was one of the first 
to build iron ships, which he fioated 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal. In 1835 
he cstab. shipbuilding works at Millwall, 
London, and was consulted by the Brit. 
Association on the supposed defects in 
iron caused by hot* blast furnaces. He 
carried out the construction of the tubular 
bridge across the Menai Strait, designed 
by Robert Stephenson, and himself in- 
vented the rectangular structures of the 
Britannia and Conway bridges. He wrote 
extensively on engineering subjects. See 
lives by W. Pole, 1877, and S. Smiles (in 
Lives of the Engineers), 1861. 

Fairbanks, Douglas (1883-1939), Amer. 
cinema actor (real name Douglas Ullinan) ; 
b. May 23, at Denver, Colorado. He was 
educated at Jarvis Military Academy, 
Denver, E. Denver High School, Colorado 
School of Mlnos» and Harvard Univ. Ho 
then took to the stage, under the tragedian 
P^ederick Warde — his first part being 
Francois the lackey in Richelieu. After a 
period of Shakespeare, in whose plays F. 
did not shine, ho Joined the company of 
Herbert Kolcey and Effle Shannon. He 
next became a clerk In a broker’s office in 
Wall Street. After that, he and two 
acquaintanc^es wont as * hay-stcward.s ’ 
in a cattle -boat to Liverpool — tramped 
through England, France, and Belgium, 
working at odd Jobs, for three months — 
then returned to America. For a little 
while he vvas In a machine-shop ; next, 
rambling in Cuba and Y ucatan. When lie 
returned to the States, he took up acting 
i^ain. His first appearance on the New 
York stage was in 1901. He starred in 
Man of the. Hour and The Oentleman from. 
Mississippi. Married Anna Beth Sully, of 
Providence, Hliode Island in 1907. After 
1916 confined himself to tho films 
such plays os : The Half-Breed, The 
Heilbit of Happiness, The Good Bad Man, 
Reggie Mixes in. The Mystery of the 
lAaping Fish, and Manhattan Madness. 
In 1917 he owned his own producing com- 
pany. Ilia outstanding pictures include ; 
The Mark of Zorro, The Three uMxjisketeers, 
Robin Hood, The Thief of Bagdad, Don Q, 
and The Black Pirate. Divorced, 1918. 
Married, secondly, March 28, 1920, the 
film-actress Mary l^ickford (who obtained 
a divorce, 1935). ^ « 

Fairbury, co. seat of JoiTeraon co., 
Nebraska, U.S.A., 57 m, S.W. of Lincoln, 
and oentro of a farming co. with various 
Indnstries^ Pop. 6300. 

Fairfax. Edward (o. 1580-1635), Eng. 
writer. 6, at Denton in Yorkshire, HU 
reputation rests on bis traus. of Tasso’s 
Oerusalenme liberatat pub. in 1600 under 
the title of Go^rey eg Bulloigne, or the 
lUcOverie of Jerumlem, done into English 


Heroicatt Verse, His poem has great 
bofiuty ; Dryden compared him as a poet 
with Spenser, and Waller acknowledged 
that he owed to him tho harmony of his 
numbers. He also wrote eclogues, one 
of which appeared in Mrs. Cooper’s Muses* 
Library (1737) and a Discourse on Witch- 
craft, pub. by Monckton Mllnes in the 
Miscellanies of tho Philobiblon Society, 
1621. 

Fairfax, Sir Henry (1837-1900). Brit, 
admiral. He distinguished himself as a 
lieutenant on tho Ariel in suppressing the 
slave traffic of tho E. coast of Africa, and 
in 1872 acted as naval attacbd to Sir 
Bartlo Frcre in an expedition to the sultan 
of Zanziliar. In 1877 he vvas appointed 
to the command of the Britannia, when 
he personally superintended the studies 
of Prince Albert Victor and King George 
V. Ho was in command of the Monarch 
at tho bombardment of Alexandria (1882). 

Fairfax, of Cameron, Ferdinando, second 
Baron (1584-1648), Eng. general of the 
Pari, forces, son of Thomas F., first baron, 
of Denton, Yorkshire. His name is 
associated chiefly with the conflict id' 
Yorkshire. When the king left the 
Parliament and estab. his quarters at 
York, the Commons sent F. to report ou 
the king’s movements, and F., by pro- 
testing ligainst the presentment of the 
grand jury of Yorkshire, received the 
thanks of Parliament. Ho commanded 
the forces in Yorkshire, but was severely 
defeated at Adwalton Moor ; later he 
turned the tables on tho Royalists at 
Selby and again at Pontefract. Sec Sir 
(\ R. Markham, Life of the Great IaxtO 
Fairfax {i,e. the third Lord F.), 1870. 

Fairfax, Thomas, third Baron Fairfax 
of Cameron, son of Ferdinando (1612-71), 
second Lord F., was b. at Denton, York- 
‘^hire. Went to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where ho matriculated. Fought 
in the siege of Bois-de-duc (1629), and 
later in the first Scottish War, but It Is as 
a general for the parliament during the 
Civil War that ho is best remembered. 
He caiJtured Leeds and Wakefiled in 1643. 
and In tho following year had a command 
at Marston Moor. In 1645 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the 
pari, army, and in that year defeated 
C'harles I. at tho battle of Xaseby. He 
was one of the king’s judges in 1649, and 
was opposed to his execution. He was a 
man ()f great courage and a brilliant 
general. .See The Great Ijord Fairfax, 
1870, which aLo contains a list of pam- 

8 hlets relating to his campaigns. See also 
^le Maseres Papers. 

Fairfield, par. and vil. of Derbyshire, 
Eiwland, adjoining Buxton. Pop. 6700. 

rarfleld. city of Jefferson, co. Alabama, 
U.S.A., 5 ni. W. of Birmingham, an 
I Industrial suburb of B. founded in 1910 to 
provide for the employees of the U.S.A. 
Steel Corporation. Pop. 11,700. 

I Fairfield, oity of S.£. Iowa, with im- 
portant mnnufs., the site or Parson’s 
OoUege (Presbyterian), An ann. Chau- 
tauqua asaelnbiy is held here. Pop. 6700, 

I Fairford. vil. of GlouoeeteESbire, Eng- 
Icmd, on the Colne at the foot of the Cots- 
' wold HiUs. 9 m. E. of Oirenoestw. It is 



Fairhaven 

noted for its old church in the Perpen- 
dicular style, built by John Tame in the 
fifteenth century. It has flue stained- 
^lass windows of Flemish workmanship. 
See J. G. Joyce, 'The Fairford IVindou^St 
1872. Pop. 1.S00. 

Fairhaven, tn. of Bristol co., Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., situated at the mouth 
of the Acushnot U., on Bn/.xard's Bay, 
opposite New Bedford, It has manufs., 
a {food harbour, some fine public buildings, 
and is a summer i-esort. Pop. 10,900. 

Fairhead, or Benmore Head, promon- 
tory on the N. coast of Ireland, co. 
Antrim, 5 in. N.E. of Ballycastlo. It is 
of columnar basaltic rock, (>36 ft. hisrh. 

Fairies and Elves (Fr. f^e ; Low liUt, 
fata, from fatare, to onebant ; Lat. fatum, 
fate; O.E. Dan.aff; Icelandic, nf/r), 
sui>ernatura1 bcinffs existing in the 
mytholojsy and folklore of all nations. 
They have often been represented as tiny, 
winged sprites, sometimes malignant, 
sometimes benign, who possess a mys- 
teiious power over human destinies. They 
niM)d not, however, be diinlnutivo beings, 
and have often appeared in the shape of 
humans. The fairies of Teutonic and 
Celtic lore probably owe much to the 
sirens, nymphs, and fauns of classical 
mythology. 

They have often taken the form of a 
beautiful woman who has beguiled men 
by her charms. Such were trio Sicilian 
Sirens, whose singing on the rock near 
t^pe Pelorus had such a fatal attraction 
for all seafarers until Clysscs, by an arti- 
fice, sailed safely past thorn, whereupon 
they drowned themselves in the sea. 
There are fairy Icmana in Hoinor, elf- 
malds in Scandinavian literature, and 
R. L. Stevenson, In Island Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, says that they are not un- 
common in Samoa. A striking descrip- 
tion of the elf -woman, who has pale kin^ 
and princes and warriors in thrall, occurs 
in Keats’s ballad, Lg. Belle Dame sans 
Merci. Fairies are soulless beings, but 
by 'marriage with a man may attain im- 
mortality. Fouqu6 made use of this 
^perstitiou In his story of the water- 
nymph, Undine. When fairies have left 
their own coimtry to marry and live with 
men, they have generally been bound by 
some restriction, which, wiicn disregardod, 
brought great misery* Melusine built a 
great castle for her husband, and lived for 
many years in happiness. Once a ^eek, 
however, she became a serpent froiu waist 
to feet, and the condition was that her 
husband should neves see her when she 
was thus transformed. But he surprised 
her one day in her bath, and with a shriek 
she vanished for ever from his side, only 
appealing from time to time as a warning 
of approaching death In hts family. 
Aooordlng to another superstition, fairies 
have to pay a yearly tribute to the powers 
of hell, and fbr this parpose they are 
always trying to steal ttttle children, 
leaviBg chaniroUngs in their place. The 
peasants of Ireland stilt fear for their 
chlldien, and never dare to speak of the 
little people as otherwise than * good,’ lest 
they should take offence and revenge 
themselves by robbing the cradles. Adulm. 
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too, have sometimes been allured to fairy- 
land. They are then undone, and can 
seldom return from that country. Kirk 
(d. 1692), the author of 'The Secret 
Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns, and 
Fairies, it is said, was carried off by fairies, 
lie appeared, however, to a friend, and 
said that on his next visit, if the friend 
threw a dagger over his shoulder, the 
enchantment w^oiild be broken. The 
friend failed him, and Kirk has never 
again been seen by mortal men. In the 
old ballad, Janet really effected the escape 
of Tamlane from fairyland. A human 
being is undone if ho eats fairy food, and 
Falstaff, It will be remembered, dared not 
speak to fairies or be a witness of their 
deeds : * He that speaks to them shall 
die ; I’ll wink and couch : no man their 
works must eye.’ Fairies can be very 
malicious — Falstaff was pinched by his 
friends disguised as fairies and hobgoblins. 
This Is the ordinary practice of elfish 
creatures, and thus Lyly in his Endvmion 
has Corsites pinched black and blue by 
fairies. There always have been good 
and bad fairies. As in tlie old niii*8ery 
fairy tale of the Sleeping Beauty, so at tho 
birth of Ogler lo Danols six fairies were 
present, tlvo of whom gave good gifts, but 
the sixth was a bad fairy. In England, 
the fairy has been, in general, a domestic 
spirit, who visits houses at nights, sweeps 
the floor, threshes the corn, or skims tho 
milk : but ‘ cropful out of doors he flings, 
ere tho first cock his matin rings.* The 
Gtu*. fairy is equally helpful, and is called 
Kobold, a goblin. Belief in fairies bos, 
however, diminished in England, but tlio 
country people of (Cornwall ore still per- 
suaded of tho existence of pixies, who, 
they say, arc really tho lost souls of babies 
who have died before baptism. {Sec 

F. Ilitcheus’ Ilisior]/ of Cornwall, p. 97, 
1824). OousidoraMe interest has boon 
aroused of late years In Celtic fairy 
legends through the writings of Andrew 
Lang, W. B. Yeats, Ernest lihys, and 
others. Irish fairies dwell in crevasses 
and underneath old tumuli, In some ways 
tho Irish leprechaun thus resembling the 
black earth elves of Scandinavia, who 
burrowed underground dwellings, where 
they retreated with stolen treasure. 
Scottish fairies, brownies, kelpies, and tho 
like are supposed to be more malignant 
than their Irish brethren, and are creatures 
of storms and tempests. 

Consult L. F. Maury, Les F4es du Mayen, 
Age, 1843 ; T. Keiglitloy, Fairy MytholooVf 
1850 (now ed. 1010) ; W. Sikes, British 
Oobiins, 1879 ; J. Grimm, Deuist^ 
MythologU (Eng. trans.), v 1880-88 : T. 
Goker, Fairy lAgends of treland, 1882 ; 
W. B, Yeats, Celiio 7’wiligM, 1883, 1902 : 
and Fairy and Folk Tal^ of the Irish 
Peasantry, 1888 ; W. Ciidgie, Scandi- 
navian Folk-lore, 1896 ; Sir J. Kbys, 
Celtic Folk-lore, 1901 ; K. Hunt, PopuiaT 
Romances of the Wed of Inland, 1923 : 

G. Willoughby^Meade, Cheese QhouU mul 

Oobiins, M. W, Latham, Fliza- 

bethan Fairies, 1 930 ; J^ MaeOulloob, 
Were Fairies an Earlier Pace of Men f, 
1932 X L. Spence, The Minor TradMon of 
British MyQtoloyy, 1948. 
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Fair Isle (Norse faa.r. a shire), a small ) tlons In the R. liidassoa, which Is on the 


isolated is. of the Khetlands, Scotland, 
situated between the latter grroup and tlic 
Orkneys, 24 m. S.W. of Sumbiirfirh Head. 
It has an area of 6 bq. m., its sandstone 
cliffs are higrh and rocky and it has an 
extreme ly indented cons tli ne . The ind as > 
tries are fishing and knitted articles. The 
Moorish patterns of tlxe hosiery and other 
garments made hero are believed to have 
<iomo through the wrecked crow of one of 
the Armada vessels in 1588. The is. is a 
stepping stone in the migratory move- 
ments of birds on the wing eacli antmtin 
and spring to and from Britain, and 
research into the origins, routes, wintering 
areas, feeding habits, etc. of the myriad 
migrators has been ostab. there. Pop. 80. 

Fairlie, vil. of N. Ayrshire, Scotland, 
situated on the £. shore of the flrth of 
Clyde, 24 m. from Bargs. It is noted for 
yacht-building. Pop, 1400. 

Fair Maid of Kent, Joan, daugltter of 
Kdmund, earl of Kent, granddaughter of 
Kdward I. ; so called on account of her 
i)eauty. Eventually wife of the Blac'k 
Prince. 

Fair Maid of Norway (1283-90). 
MuTgfLTct, daughter of Eric 11. of Norway, 
and granddaughter of Alexander III. of 
Scotland ; diet’ dn uiU wav from Christi- 
ania to succeed Alexander on the Scottish 
throne, an event which gave rise to a 
struggle for the crown by rival claimants. 

Fairmont, tn. of W. Virginia, U.S.A., 
and the cap. of Marion co. It is situated 
on the Monongahcla, 55 m. S.E. of Wheel- 
ing, at an important railway junction. 
It ships great quantities of coal and inanuf. 
gloss, textiUwj, ct<3. Pop. 23,100. 

Fair Oaks, or Seven Pines, railway 
station of Virginia, U.S.A., situated 7 in. 
E. of Richmond. It is noted as the 
scene of a battle, in 1862, of the Civil wjir, 
when the Union forces under McClellan 
gained a victory over tlic Confederates 
under Johnston. The former lost .5031 
men, while the latter lost 0134. 

Fair Rosamond, Rosamond (Clifford, 
the inislresM of Henry II. of England. 
Popular legend has it that she was held 
in a secret tower at Woodstock, in the 
heart of a labyrinth which only the king 
could thread. 

Fairy Rings, bare or green circles in 
pastures or meadow lands wlilch were ern e 
thought to be tho scene of the midnight 
revels of fairies. But scepties in fairy 
lore have long hi'cn armed witli a rational 
and scientitic explanation of tho pheno- 
menon. 'I’he rings are caused by tho 
growth of the suliteiTancaii mycelium of 
fungi, which radiate outward to find fresh 
soil and nomishment. 'I’he circles are 
baro because ilie dgaricits campfsiris 
(common mushroom), or Marasimus 
oreades (tho F. R. champignon), has c.k- 
haustod the fertility of the earth, so that 
grass cannot grow, but as soon as tho 
riingi begin to decay the ground becoines 
refertilised by the rich nitrogenous pro- 
ducts of putrefaction and tho grass grow.s 
greener than over. 

Faisal, K^g of Iraq, see Fkisai.. 

Faisans, tie des, or I’Isle de la Con- 
ference, is. with many hlstorfoal assooia- 


frontier het\veen France and Spain. Here 
in 1659 was concluded tlie ‘ l^eace of the 
Pyrenees ’ between Mazarin and D. Luis 
de Haro. 

Faith is the acceptance of truth on the 
authority of another w iio reveals it (actual 
F.) or that quality or spiritual vision of 
the soul which enables it to transcend tlie 
confines of tlie visible and actual and to 
realise the eternal tnitli of all the un- 
fathomable mysteries of God. In the 
Epistle to the Hebs., it ivS defined as * the 
substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
denexj of things not seen,* and in Christian 
theology is regarded as the gift of the 
Almighty, without which there can be no 
salvation. 

But though the meaning of F. is clear 
in tho abstract, and F. is a force of 
universal recognition, yet it cannot be 
cxprep.sed or comprised in any formal 
definition, so that the varying interpre- 
tations given to it from time to time must 
be I'egarded as diverse, but not conflicting, 
manifc.stations of a single and funda- 
mental spiritual vision or rjapaclty. Some 
regard faith as that divine strength in a 
man's soul, which wins for him the 
essential gift of God’s grace, whilst others 
conceive of it as that instinctive and un- 
wavering conviction that the supreme 
goodness of the Saviour strong enough 
to wash away all his impurity and sin. 
Sometimes, as in the works of Thomas 
Aqumas, an antithesis is implied between 
F. and reason, that is betw^^m knowledge 
accepted or crc'dible (divine) authority or 
deduced from •sensible evidence. In not 
a few CJalvmisiic churches and stern re- 
ligious brotherhoods, such os that of the 
Plymouth Brethren, divine law is deemed 
an arbitrary expres.sion of God’s will, the 
observance of which is demanded from all 
believers, even though it apiieal to their 
I blind but pa-Shionate F. rather than to 
th(*ir rein^on. A gentler conception that 
the reasonableness of tiio Divine Will Js 
m.scrntable, and that a t'hrlstian must 
never lose K. in its ultimate justice in 
spite of the calamities which overtake 
many a Job of this world, and la spite of 
the many other anoinalus which seem to 
belle this belief. 

A cdassiflimtion of the diiTerent forms 
or aspects of F. is sometimes att>empted. 
F, is called human or ilivme according as 
it IS based on nuiu’s or God’s authority. 
Habitual F. adheres permanently to the 
soul ; actual F. is the inceptiou or oxorciso 
of habitual F. F. is explicit if its object 
js clearly perceived bv the believer’s mind ; 
Implicit, if it is only known gcnerlcally 
and in globn. 

Faithfull, Emily (1S35-96), Eni?. philan- 
thropist, devoted lier life to the improve- 
ment of the status, retouneration, and 
sphere of labour of working women. In 
1860 she started tho Victoria Press, in 
which the printing was in the hands of 
women, and It on 1863 to 1881 she con- 
tiuue<i to publish the Victoria Magazinef 
and to plead in its columns for greater 
equality between tbe sexes. Her lec- 
tures. both in Great Britain and 
States, revealed to the public her noble 
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ainis and the dleioterested nature of her 
work. 

Faith-healing 1^ a mind cure, resting on 
the Arm conviction that, as suffgofited In 
James v. 14, pain and disetise may bo dis- 
pelled without Tiiedlcal aid, a lively faith 
In Divine Power being the ono srine qud 
non. The miraculoiis recoveries which 
took place in the temples of the Gk. god, 
^scnlaplus, no loss than those otfected 
by the king’s touch all through the Middle 
A^s, must bo regarded as instances of 
F. So also may bo regarded some of the 
cures brought about by belief in the 
efficacy of relics, slirlncs and holy places 
such as Lourdes, the tombs of the saints 
and St. Winifred’s Well in Flintshire, and 
perhaps oven some of the miraculous cures 
worked by Christ and His apostles. The 
W’aldenses, Moravians, and the Peculiar 
People of a later date all trusted to prayer 
and anointment with oil for the relief of 
sickness, whilst faith cures were an integral 
part of the beliefs of Pietists, and many 
sects of Puritans and Methodists, as 
well as afterwards of the Irvln^tes 
and Mormons. Professor Blumhardt and 
Dorothy Trudel conceived of healing 
rather in the sense of the medicine men of 
savage tribes, that is, as the expulsion 
from the body of an evil and tormenting 
spirit, whilst modern Christian Scientists 
go so far as altogether to deny the existence 
of physical suffering and disease. {See 
Christian Soienck.) Psychologists attri- 
bute so-called euros by faith to powers of 
suggestion which are peculiarly developed 
in any assemblage where the nervous and 
emotional activity is high. In Jan. 1931 
the Lower House of Convocation of 
Canterbury passed a resolution in favour 
of Spiritual healing. The resolution 
petitioned the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to appoint a joint cnnimitteo to draw 
up a provisional service for Unction 
(anointing the sick with oil) and Im- 
position of Hands for temporary use 
until a permanent and fully authorised 
fbrm could bo Issued under Synodical 
section. See F. R. Mickleiu, Miracles 
and Ne \0 Psychology 0 1922 ; C, H. Brooks, 
Practice of Auto-suggestion by the Method 
of E. CouC, 1922 ; J. M. Hickson, Heal the 
1924 ; G. O. Dawson, Healmg; 
Pagan and Christian^ 1935. 

Falthome, WiUiam (1626-91), Eng. 
punter and engraver, boru in London. 
He was imprisoned as a Royalist in the 
Civil war, and when released he went to 
iSanoe. Returned to England about 
1660 and carried on work as an engraver 
and pristseller. His engraved portraits 
iudnae those of Oliver Cromwell and 
(Thorles h F. wrote The Art of Qracing 
and EieMng (1662). 

fertile proy- of Upper Egypt, 
lying W. of the Nile, a little above the hcM 
of the delta, and 66 m. from Cairo. 
Geographically It is a S. oasis In the 
Xilbyan desert, irrigated by means of a 
coniu (or Bahr-^usuQ running through a 
narrow gorge to the NBe valley. Its area 
is abont 6^ sq. m.. a portion of which is 
oocQpled by a she^ of water, the BJrket- 
d-Komn (36 m. long), known to the ancts. 
as liOke Mesris, by the shores of whfeh 


stood ono of the wonders of the world, tho 
famous * Lab^Tlnth.’ The chief crops are 
cereals and cotton, but the prov. is also 
noted for its flgs and grapes. Olives, too, 
and roso trees, from which the inliab. 
manuf. attar of roses, are grown. Other 
productions arc sugar, Aax, hemp, 
oranges, peaches, and pomegranatos, and 
F. also has a good breed of sheep. The 
c>ap. is Medlnet-ol-Falydm, which Is a 
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great agric. centre. Important ezplom- 
uona have been made by Flinders Petrie 
at the sites of anct. olti08 in this prov. 
Dr. Johnson, Librarian <4 Oxford univ.. 
hsa also made Interesting disooveries of 
pyms rolls In exoavateS tombs in this 
_ ..don In the years immediately preceding 
the First World Waig Pom fpro^ 
071.800 ; (tn.) 72,400. B. H. Brown, 
FmVfim and Lake MenHs, 1892 $ F, 
Viereck, FaiyUtriu 1928, 

Fatzaead, or VysabM 
Muslim ter. of Badakhshi 


on the Koksha R., 87 m. R. 
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1821 and razed the tn.. but it is now once ] 
more a flourishing entrepot for Afghan- 
istan and the Pamir. See alBO Badak- 
SRAN. (2) City in the United Provs. of 
India. Ajodhya, once a city of great 
native splendour, is now a suburb. The 
Mausoleum of the Bahu Begum is the 
finest in Oude. It is 140 ft. high. Bahu 
Begum was one of the two Begums of 
Oude whose alleged , ill-treatment was a 
subject of indictment of Wairen Hastings. 
Ajodhya is one of the seven sacred Hindu 
shrines. The Janam St. han Temple is 
200 by 160 ft., with walls 45 ft. high ; 
i m. to the N. is Ram Ghat, where Hama 
was cremated. F. is the headquarters of 
a dlst. and of n div. Onco the cap. of 
Oude, it has fallen Into decay since the 
death in 1816 of Bahu Begum, who re- 
sided hero for many years. P<^. 60,000. 

Fajardo, tn. and dist. on the E. coast of 
Pverto Rico. There arc sugar plantations 
and orange groves In the fertile ‘ environs,* 
whilst the tn. itself is a busy entrepot. 
Pop. (tn.) 7000, (dlst.) 16,000. 

Fakenham, tn. 20 m. W.S.W. of Cromer, 
Norfolk, England. It has an important 
corn markt. and a fourteenth -century 
church. Pop. 2800. 

Faking, see Forgery in Art. 

Fakirs (from Arabic faglr, poor), are 
usually called dervishes in Persia, Turkey, 
and Egypt, dervl£>h meaning * a religious 
Mussulman heg^thr.* 'fho Fs. of India ore 
properly Hindu ascetics, who belong to 
strict religious orders, but the term P. is 
also applied to wandering charlatans, who 
profit by the vHlagers’ superstitions to 
gain nefarious livelihoods. See Der- 
vishes. 

* Falaba,* S.S., a liner of over 4000 tons 
belonging to the Elder Dempster Com- 
pany. During the First World W ar, when 
on her way to Sierra Leone, she was 
torpedoed by a Ger. submarine off the S. 
coast of Ireland on March 27, 1915. She 
received only the briefest warning, and 
sank within a few'mlnxites, with the loss of 
over one hundred lives. Indignation in 
Ajnerioa was widespread over this outrage, 
which, however, was eclipsed on May 7, 
1916, by the sinking of the S.S. Lusitania. 
Both Incidents were direct contributory 
causes to the entry of the U.S.A. into the 
War. 

Falaise, tn. 22 m. S.S.E. of Coen, in the 
dept* of Calvados, N.W, France. It is 
on ^e Ante, and is the cap. of an arron. 
There are cotton yarn and hosiery manufs. 
and tanning is carried on, but the tn. is 
famous for its castle, where Wm. the 
Conqueror was bom. It is a square 
stniOTure crowning a high rock, and dates 
mostly from the tw^th century, A 
famous fair Is hetd annually in the suburb 
of Quibiuy, which lies due E. Pop. 5600. 

BaiUe of the * Falaise PoekeL ^ — ^Tbe 
name ^ven to the Ger* debAole on the W. 
Front, Aug. 12-22, 1944. The O^.. 
under the supremo command of Marshal 
^inmel, had hoped to drive to Avraoohes 
when they hec^ thdr attack of Aug. 
7 with a formidable armoured force of 
four Panzer dlvs., elements of a panzer 
Orenadier dir. and supporting infantry, 
which they bad conoontrated Ist the 


Mortaln area. With this force Rommel 
counted on thwarting the further advance 
of the Allies in Normandy. Rocket-firing 
Typhoons dived on the spearhead of the 
Ger. armoured columns and destroyed or 
damaged many tanks. In spite of these 
checks the Gers. persisted and the battle 
continued for many days. It was not 
until Aug. 12 that the first signs became 
evident that the Gers. had resigned them- 
selves to the impossibility of attaining 
their objective and at last contemplated 
withdrawal. But they had clung too long 
to a position from which military wisdom 
would have suggested a much earlier 
retreat. Two days previously the Allied 



Command had decided to seize the op- 
portunity for encirclement offered by 
the unsound tactics of the Oors. Wltn 
Amor. Third Army forces at Argents 
and the Canadians at Falaise, tiie stage 
was set for the ‘ Battle of the Pocket/ 
with the Gers. struggling desperately to 
keep open the gap between the two tna. — 
Mortaln and Argentan — from which to 
extricate their forces from the W. By 
Aug. 13 the withdrawal from Mortaln 
eastward was under way. Infantry re-' 
inforcements were now hurriedly brought 
back from across the Seine — five dlvz. 
crossing during the week preceding Aug. 1 2 : 
but it was too late now for them to be 
able to save the situation. In the pocket, 
the Ger. strategy was to line tlie S. Up 
through Amntan with their armour as a 
defence aminzt the Amer. forces while they 
extricated what they could of their forces 
through the gap, and, at the same time, 
to oppose against the Canadians a strong 
defensive barrier of two Panzer dlvs. at 
Falaise. By this meane, resisting fiercely, 
the Gers. suon^ded in holding open the 
Jaws of the Allied pincers long enough to 
enable a proportion of their forces to 
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escape. As usual, the Qers. oonoentrated 
on saving their armour and left the bulk 
of the infantry to its fate. A consider- 
able port of the half-dozen or more 
Panzer dlvs. manaffed thus to get away 
but some seven Infantry dlvs. and part of 
an eiirhth, tof?ether with some of the 10th 
and 21 st Panzer Dlvs. were trapped. 
Until Augr. 17 there was a steady seep 
eastward through the gap, but then came 
a convulsive surge to get out on the part 
of all ranks, and the orderliness with which 
the retreat had hitherto been carried out 
collapsed suddenly. All now became 
chaos and confusion as the remaining 
forces in the pocket struggled to got out 
through the diminishing corridor by Trim, 
which was all that reujoinod of the escape 
route. Allied Air Forces now swept down 
on the choked mass of transport and there 
was no sign of the LuftwaJfo offering any 
opposition. The consequent destruction 
assumed immense proportions as the 
Allied aircraft and artillery combined in ‘ 
pounding the trapped Gers. Hy Aug. 20 
the gap was finally closed near Cham hois 
and by the 22nd the * pocket ’ was 
eliminated. The lovely wooded country- 
side W. of Argentkn had become the 
graveyard of the army which, three 
months earlier, had confidently waited to 
smash the Allied invasion on the Nor- 
mandy beaches. {See Gen, Kisenhower’s 
Report to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
U.M.S.O., 1940. See aim VVksteux 

Front in Second World WjlR : Baitle 
OP Normandy.) 

Falangists, Sp. Fascists, who co- 
operated with Gen. Franco In the Sp. 
Civil war. 1936-39. Their tendency to- 
wards social radicalism brought thorn up 
against the Conservative military caste 
and they were repressed in 1938. Franco, 
however, assumed the leadership of the F. 
and they were soon the only political 
oiganisation tolerated in Spain. Their 
former leader, Antonio Primo do Rivera, 
son of the one-time Sp. dictator, was shot 
by the Republicans., The F. were un- 
doubtedly uuder GeK and It. influence 
difHng the Civil war. 

Falashes (from Etlnopic fnlas, a 
stranger), tribe of Uimnfjc stock and 
Jewish religion, who arc -ubject to the 
kingdom of Tigr6 In Abyssinia. Th^ 
speak Ethiopic (or Geez), and their O.T. 
and other sacred books are written in 
ibis language, not in Heb. Though their 
religion Is infected with pagan beliefs, 
such as faith in the potency of the evil eye, 
they practise a higher morality than their 
Christian rulers. Unlike tlieir co-religion- 
ists, they live by agric., not by commerce. 
Until 1800 they had their own king, and 
are remarkable for tbolr voluntary segre- 
gation from other tribes or sects, 

Paleo, Qian, see Papini, Oiovanni. 

Falodn, most northerly state in Vene- 
zu^a. bounded N. and w. respectively by 
the Caribbean Pea and the gulf of Vene- 
zuela (also by Zulia), and southward by 
the state of L<|ra. Tropical bogs and 
sandy levets tine the eoast. Inland trade 
passes through Cohk the cap,, the one 
seaport being La Vela de Coro. Pop. 
232,600. 


Falcon (Lat. falco. Tout, valken), a 
name given to certain members of the 
Falconldffi ifl.v.) a family of birds of prey 
which catch their quarry on the mng. 
They have short curved beaks with one 
notch in the upper mandible ; the wings 
are long and pointed, and the toes elon- 
gated, Falco candicans, the Greenland F. . 
is white in colour, and Is sometimes called 
the white gerfalcon; Hierofalco, the 
gerfalcon, is singular in having plumage 
of a slaty grey ; F. av^falco, the Scandi- 
navian F., and F. islamliciiSt the Iceland 
F., migrate southward in winter, the latter 
occasionally reaching Britain ; F, pere~ 
arinus, which, together with the northern 
F. and other spocios, is used in falconry, 
ranges over Europe, China, Japan. N.E. 
Africa, and N.W. India. This species Is 
known in England as a migrant, and is 
found nesting on lofty cliffs ; it is amaz- 
ingly swift in flight and devours game and 
birds of all kinds. See also Falconry. 

Falcone, Aniello (1600-65), It. battle 
painter, is the most famous of Riberia's 
pupils, and himself the founder of a school. 
In his battle-scenes, taken both from 
biblical and secular stories, he sliowa him- 
self a careful painter, cai)nl)lo of suggesting 
some of nature's animation. During 
Masaniollo’s revolt (1647), he organised his 
pupils into the ‘ (3ompagnla della Morte ' 
(company of death), and paraded the 
streets by night to murder Spaniards. F. 
wisely went into exile on tlio restoration 
of peace. 

Falconer, Hugh (18()8-6.>), Brit, botanist 
and paUeontoIogist. During bis first stay 
in India (1830-42), he was superintendent 
of the botanic garden at SahAranpur, and 
during his second (1817-55), held a similar 
T‘ 08 t at Calcutta. Ho discovered the 
asifepfidn medicinal plant in India, and 
urged the cultivation there of tea and the 
cinchona bark. During his invaluable geo- 
logical researches iif^lie tertiary deposits 
of the Siwdlik hills he made a splendid find 
of fossils incliuliug the Mastodon ami an 
enormous prc-historic tortoise. His Fauna 
Antijqua Stvnlensis (1S40-9) was never 
finished. He Is justly regarded as a 
martyr to science, for overwork un- 
doubtedly undermiuod his health. 

Falconer, Sir Robert Alexander (1867- 
1943), Canadian clergyman and educa- 
tionist, b. at Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada, son of Dr. A. Fal- 
coner, clergy man. Educated at Queen's 
Royal CoIl(‘go, Trinidad and at London 
and Fldinburgh Univs. Also studied at 
Berlin, Leipzig and Marburg. Ordained 
Presbyterian minister, 1892. Taught 
N.T, Gk. at Pine Hill Presbyterian College, 
Halifax, from 1892-1907, and was iMn- 
clpal there from 1904-(|7. Appointed 
President of the Univ. of fToronto at the 
ago of 40, being there fri^m 1907-1932. 
Under his guidance the univ. was organ- 
ised into a highly etfici^t whole. In 
1025 In England ho gave jbhe Sir George 
Watson Lectures on Amer. Hist. Ih'esldent 
of the Royal Society of Ca6ada and of the 
Royal Oanadian Institute.! 

Falconer, WilUatn (173t-69). Scotthih 
poet, belonged to a lanro family, all of 
whom were deaf and dumb except himself. 
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His famous ShipwrerJc, first pub. in 1762, man Conquest till the seventeenth century^ 
was based on a personal experience, for kings, princes, barons, lords, and even 
he was one of the few survivors of a ladies were affected with the hawkinfir 
merchant vessel which foundered off Cape mania, William I., Stephen, Edward III., 
Colonna, Greece. In spite of the some- Henry VIII., and Queen Elizabeth beiufir 
what offensive mixture of the artificial, the most enthusiastic of its royal devotees, 
elegant style of Pope with the breezy. Change in fashion, but above all the intro- 
technical dialect of a sailor, the life and du(;tlon everywhere of the fowling-piece, 
vivid descTiptive passages of the poem are which so vastly increased the (|uarry, 
ample excuse for its popularity. In 1764 whilst at the same time doing away with 
he directed a rhymed lampoon, * The the difficulty and expense of breeding. 
Demagogue,* against Wilkes and Churchill training, and keeping the hawks, led to 
and in 176H pub. his Marine Dictionary » the rapid decrease of the sport after the 

Falconet, name given to a small field Commonwealth, so that, by the end of the 
gun introduced in the fifteenth century* seventeenth century, F. had fallen into 
With culverins, sakers, and demi-cannons, general decay. The last owner of heron- 
etc., falcons formed the lighter ordnance hawks died In 1871, yet the foundation of 
up to the eighteenth cent hit* the Old Hawking Club about the same 

Falconet, Etienne Maurice (1710-91), time served to prevent the art becoming 
Fr. sculptor, b. at Paris, spent twelve years entirely obsolete. Hawks are now trained 
in St. Petersburg (1766-78), where he and used at R.A.F. airfields to clear 
executed for Catherine II. a colossal statue runways and air approaches of birds in 
In bronze of Peter the Great, which stands flocks. 

in the square of the senate. He hebl Stringent and oppressive law's were^ 
the anct. sculptors in small esteem, which early made respecting F., as of all other 
perhaps accounts for the somewhat mere- forms of field sport. Thus, under the 
trieious taste apparent in even bis fine Normans the privilege of keeping hawks 
‘ Milo of Crotona.’ was reserved only for persons of the higb- 

Falconidm, family of diurnal birds of est rank, and It was not till the Carta 
prey, comprising the falcons, hawks, kites, do Foresta had been wrested from King 
buzzards, eagles, etc., and constituting, John that the privilege was extendi 
with the vultureff the typical Ac<*ixjit- to all freemen. In Edward III.’s reign, 
lines. Tlie head is ct owned with feathers, every ptTson finding any species »ff hawk 
and the female is larger than tlio male ; was instructed statute to lake the 
tlio two sexes associate in pairs and mate same to the sheriff of the co., or to suffer 
for life. two years' iinprisonnient ; moreover, the 

Falconry (from O.F. fmilconnerie), tbe stealing of a haw'k W'us made a felony, 
art of training falcons aud hawks for the According to a decree of Henry VTI., the 
chase. Hawking is commonly regarded stealing or destruction of falcons’ eggs 
as a synonym, but is properly restricted to brought on the offender a penalty of im- 
the practice of F. in the field. Its anti- prisomnent for a year aud a day, the term 
quity i.s an esiab. fact, but no one knows being reduced under Elizabetb to three 
where or wiicn UUs * aerial warfare ’ was months. A sixteenth -eentury ordinance, 
first introduced. There are records prov- which forbade hawking from Easter till 
ing its early popularity in Asia Minor, after the harvest, is of interest oh indi- 
Tiirkey, i’ersia. Tartary, and China, and eating a consideration for agriculture and 
It is interesting to read Marco Polo’s a smaller regard for the fah'oners’ intcTests. 
almost incredible yet undoubtedly vera- Further regulations ns.sjgned the sort of 
Cfloiis account of how Kublai Khan, the baw*k proper to persons of different ranks, 
gre^t Empt ror of Tartary and China, Thus the eagle, vulture, and merloutt 
went hawking in the thirteenth century, were for an emperor : the gerfalcon and 
Pennant has suggested Scythia as the tiercel of the gerfalcon, for a. king ; the 
birthplace of K., arguing that tlnmco it falcon gimtle and the tiercel gentle, for 
sprocm all over N. Europe and especially a priure ; the falcon of tiie rovk, for a 
to Norway, where falconers attained such duke ; the falcon peregrine, for an earl : 
remarkable proficiency. In India the art the bastard, for a baron : the sacre and 
seems to have been practised from time sucret, for a knight ; tiic lanner and lan- 
Jinmomorinl, the hawks being trained to neret, for an esquire ; the marlyon or 
the boldest flight H, to stoop at tlio antelope merlin, for a lady; the hobby, for a 
and wild boar, besides at the gazelle and young man ; the g(»shn\vk, for a yeoman ; 
the 8t^. Here, moreover, as in the E. the tien'cl, for a poor man : the sparrow- 
genemlly, these birds arc still used for hawk, for a priest ; and the kestrel, for a 
hunting, and tlio native Indian ^ntry knave or servant. 

still train their largest falcons ‘ to kill ‘ Eyassos,’ or ‘ t\ycsses,’ arc birds taken 
deer by pitching on their heads and pick- from the nest and rcart‘d wdiolly or 
ing out their eyes.' To turn to Euroiw, partially In confinement. These may be 
it Is written how' oven in the eighth cen- flown at pigeons, blackbirds, grouse,, 
tnry the * grand fauconnlor * in tYance partridges, wild duck, pheasants, and 
was * an officer of groat omluoncc/ with indeed all minor quarry. * I^sa^,’ or 
an ann. salary of 1000 florins, aud as many wildcaught, falcons arc entrapped dur* 
30o hawks. In England, the early ing the migration or passage from N. to 
Britons of the days of the Rom. occupa- 1?. in the autumn by moaas of a decoy- 
tiofl were skilled In F., whilst among the pigeon aud a lH>wnet, They arc UHually 
Saxons there I.s mention of it in the reign better-tempered, swifter, aud higher- 
of Ethelbert (760). King Alftxjd Is com- oouraged than the eyas, and are especially 
mended as o falconer, and from the Nor- used for rooks, herons, and sea-gulls. The 
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tralnlDa of the eyas dllTers from that of the i 
passaae-hawk. as It has everythin^ to 
learn, including the way to catch ana kill 
its own prey* The neetUng is put on a 
straw-covered platform in an outhouse, 
and is fed throe times a day on lean beef. 
If it receives insudlclent rood, * hunger- 
traces * will appear like knife-marks across 
the point where a feather Joins the flesh, 
and should these break the bird becomes 
useless. Before the young hawk is 
allowed to fly, * Jesses,* that Is, leather 
s^ps are set round its legs, and above i 
them bolls are attached with thongs called 
' bewits.’ It is then allowed some weeks 
of liberty, when it is said to be ‘ flying at 
hack,’ the object being to Instil in it a little 
native wildness : for desire for food 
brings the bird, at intervals, back to its 
home. 

The training for eyasses is practically 
the same as that for wild -caught falcons. 

* Hooding,* that Is. obscuring the light by 
means of a leathern cap, is the first 
operation as a * hooded * bird will sit 
quite quietly, and wlU not damage her 
feathers or. otherwise get out of hand by 

* bating,* that is. fluttering from the fist 
or perch. Feeding is only once a day, 
and always upon the gloved hand. Soon 
the hawk Is * called off ’ to the * lure.* 
The most common kind of ‘ lure ' consists 

* of a flat leather-covered piece of lead, to 
which pigeon's wings are attached, and 
also on either side a piece of raw meat. 
This is later used for luring the falcon 
back to its owner after a fruitless flight, 
and this is why the bird is made ac- 
quainted with it from the very first. 
During the training, the hooded hawk Is 
perched on an assistant’s hand, being 
fastened thereto by a leash, whilst the 
falconer, at a distance of 20 yds. or more, 
flourishes the lure. When the bird is 
onhooded, it flies to the flesh on the lure, 
which is her reward for the flight. After 
a time she can be trusted to do this with- 
out being held by the line or l«wh. 
Finally, she Is ‘ entered * at the * quarrv,* 
tlyit is, she is allowed to go off from the 
fist to kill a live fowl dangled at the end 
of a Icmg line. She Is then ready to be 
flown at wild game. The elaborate pro- 
cesses which belong to the management 
of a ^wk are responsible for the develop- 
ment of a whole technical language to 
describe them. A few have already been 
mentioned ; whilst as regards the be- 
haviour of the hawk, * to mount ' moans 
to wait on high ; * to bind,’ to fasten on 
t^ quarry in the air ; * to stoop.* rapidly 
to descend on her prey from a height ; 
and * to tower.' to soar high above it. 

Hawking has an extensive blblio- 
mphy. Including Lady Juliana Berner’s 
BMe o/Si. Albans, 1486 ; O. Turbervllle’s 
Books qf Falconry, 167 b-'lBU : H. 
find A. Wolvorborstr TraiUde FauoonnerU, 
1844-53 : and the standard ffitt. work 
entitled Falamry in the British Isles, by 
F. Salvln and W. Brodrick, 1855. See 
also Q. B. Frsiimiin and F. U. Salvln. 
FtBeonry ; its Claims, HUtory and 
Proetiee, 1869, 1873 ; O. Lasoelles, 

FaieanrVi 1892 : B, B. Mlchell, The AH 
andPraaioeofliawkino, 1900 ; R. Blome, 


Hawking, 1929 : and A. Fleming, FoXcanry 
and Falcons, 1934. 

Faldstool, was originally a folding seat, 
which a bishop in the Rom. chtmch would 
use when not enthroned in his own 
cathedral. The word was later appUed 
to the small desk at which, in Eng. 
churches, it is customary for the clergry- 
mao to read or chant the litany. 

Fal4m4, or Tenne, Important trlb. of 
the Senegal in Senegambla, W. Africa. 
Rising in Futa-Jallon. it flows northward 
to the confluence above Bakel. Cascades 
and rapids Impede all navigation 120 m. 
from the moutn. 

Faleril (mod. Civlta Castellano), one of 
the twelve chief cities of Etruria, lying 
32 m. N. of Rome. It was Anally reduced 
to Rom. rule in 241 u.n. The fine walls 
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with towers and gates are the sole remnant 
of Rom. days, the site having been 
abandoned after a.D. 1033. 

Falernian Wine, noted and favourite 
wine of the Roms. Its name was derived 
from Falernus Ager, a diet, of Campania, 
Italy, about 20 m. N. of Naples. Horace 
described it as * surpassing all winee.* 
Later, the quality of the wine decreased, 
on account of the lack of careful cultiva- 
tion. 

FalguHre, Jean Alexandre Joseph (1831- 
1900), Fr. sculptor and painter, studied 
at the Ecolo des Beaux-Arts. His 
statues are superior to his work in oils, 
but in these fatter he displayed a fine 
appreciation for the most ; delicate grada- 
tions of light and shade, |n apprq^tton 
which plastic art almMt mvariably 
develops. Of bis oil palnflngs * Acls and 
Qalatea* deserves mentipn, whilst Ida 
* Wrestlers ’ and * Fan and Dagger * hang 
in the Luxembourg. Splendid and arrest- 
ing vitality animates an hft sculpture, one 
of the most Impressive illustrations of 
which is bis * Triumph ox the Republic * 
(1881-86), a quadriga for the Ajeo de 
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Trlomphe in Paris. ‘ Joan of Arc,* 

* nalzao/ and * Lamartine * exhibit his 
skill in historical portraiture. 

Faliero, Marino (c. 1274-1355), do^e of 
Venice, gained an Illustrious victory in 
1340 over the Hungaiians who were trying 
to storm Zara, but after bis election as 
doge in his native city in 1354 all his good 
fortune deserted him. Petrarch describes 
F. as wise and clear-headed, a description 
which does not tally with his behaviour 
as doge, for ho suddenly developed an 
overweening ambition, and, weary of the 
insolence of tho nobles, entered into a 
conspiracy with the common people to 
destroy them. But the plot failed, F. was 
executed, and tho Council of Ten became 
stronger than ever. See Byron’s Marirm 
Faliero and A. 0. Swinburne, Marino 
Faliero: tragedy, 1885. 

Falk, Paul Ludwig Adalbert ri827- 
1900), Prussian statesman. Bismarck, 
having determined on an anti -Catholic 
policy in 1872, welcomed F. as minister 
for eaucn.tion. It was F. who drafted the 
four rneasurevS known as ‘ Kulturkarnpf,* 
by which the state arrogated to itself 
direct control over ecclos. matters. A 
reaction In governmental policy com>led 
with the death of Pius IX. obliged F. to 
resign his othce in 1879. 

Falkenhayn, ETfhh Von (1861-1922), 
Prussian general, 6. at Thorn. Was in 
the China Expedition, 1900. Chief of 
Staff of the XVI. and later of IV. Army 
(jorps. Appointed In 1911 Commander 
of 4th Guards (infantry) regt. General, 
1913. Gor. minister of war in 1914. 
Chief of tho Ger. IJeadquai'tcrs Staff and 
successor to Gen. Von Moltko ; the 
frustration of whose plana at the first 
battlo of tho Marne and in E. Prussia 
called for a reconstruction of the Staff. 
His staff work was undeniably good, and 
though aided by such generals as Von 
Mackensen, not to speak of the popular 
Idol Hlndenburg, it Is not too much to say 
that credit is mainly due to him for the 
battle of Tannenberg on the E. jb'ront, the 
repulse of tho Allies at Loos, Neuve 
Chapelle, and elsewhere on tho W. Front, 
and the failure on tho Gallipoli peninsula. 
In 1916, however, the Ger. armies met 
with disaster at Verdun, where P(^taiu 
repulsed probably the heaviest blows 
delivered In tho war, and on the Somme, 
where the great retreat to the Ilindenhurg 
Line had to be organised. Those Ger. 
failures were capped by the sudden entry 
of Rumania into tho war ; but Falken- 
hayn proved equal to this new beUlgcrcut, 
ana gradually reduced Its army to a 
negligible quantity. In those operations 
ho was Commander of tho 10th Army. 
The Ger. Press, however, were dis- 
appointed over the general results of 1916, 
and Falkenhayn was accordingly shelved 
for Hlndenburg, going on a mission to 
Turkey. After this he dropMd out of 
public notice, and was put on half^pay at 
his own request in 1919. 8ee nfe by 
V. ZwebU 1926. 

Falkenhorit, Nikolaus von (b. 1886). 
Ger. soldier in the First and Second World 
Wars. Lieutenant-general in command of 
the 2lBt Army Corps in the Polish cam- 


paign (1939). Promoted general of in- 
fantry and put in commaud of the forces 
which seized Norway and expelled the 
Brit, forces (May 1940). Commander in 
the White Sea region in the Russo- 
German campaign, July 1941. Superseded 
In 1944 by Lothar Randullc (Nov. 1944). 

Falkirk, municipal burgh and mrkt. tn., 
11 m. S.E. of Stirling, in Stirlingshire, 
Scotland. It stands high and overlooks 
tho fertile Carse of F. To the N. and S. 
respectively pass tho Forth and Clyde and 
Union Canals, whilst its port. Grange- 
month, is 21 m. to the N.E. Within 3 m. 
of the tn. are the Carron ironworks and 
some extensive coal-fields, which account 
for the supremacy of F. in the light casting 
trade of Scotland. Local mrkt. days 
have reduced the importance of its three 
ann. trysts or fairs. Historically F. is 
noteworthy as the scene of two battles, 
one In 1298, when Edward I. defeated 
Wallace, and the second In 1746, when the 
miserable performance of the Brit, 
dragoons under Gen. Hawley secured an 
easy victory for Prince Charles. The re- 
mains of Sir John do Graehamo, a friend 
of Sir Wm. Wallace, and those of Sir John 
Stuart, who were slain at the battle In 
1298, lie in the churchyard. F. with Stir- 
ling and Grangemouth send a member to 
Parliament. Pop. 33.000. 

Falkland, Lucius Carey, second Viscount 
(c, 1610-43), was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, made a happy mar- 
riage, which his father regarded as a mesal- 
liance. and settled down at his country- 
seat to study Gk., which he soon mastered. 
F. was a man of lofty Ideals, unflinching 
inUgrity. and true intellectual vision, 
whose whole life was rendered a despair 
and tragedy, because he was obliged to 
live through tho bitter and hopeless 
struggle between Charles and his parlia- 
ment. As a member of the latter he In 
vain lifted up his voice to secure some 
semblance of a trial for Strafford, and it 
was the violence and Illegality of the 
Puritan party which forced him over to 
the side of the king, whose empty pro- 
mises he at first believed. Clarendon, his 
friend, w^ho writes that * mankind could 
not hut admire and love him,* persuaded 
iiim to accept the secretarj^'shlp of state. 
The duplicities of the Roj^altsts broke his 
heart, and realising that tho hour of com- 
promise had passed and that his was a 
completely isolated position, splendid 
though It was, he voluntarily ended a brief 
but unhappy existence by courting and 
winning death at the battle of Newbury. 

* Falkland, Samuel,* see Hkuermans, 
Herman. 

Falkland, royal burgh, 9 m. E.N.E* of 
Kinross, in the £. of Fifeshlre, Scotland. 
Brewing of ale and linen-weaving are still 
carried on, but the old-world vll. is noted 
for its anct. palace of the Staftrts. James 
IH. converted Thane's Tbwer Into a royal 
i>alaco in 1638, and two round toweto in 
the W. wing were added by James V., wbo 
died here in 1642. As a ohild Oueen Mary 
loved to stray iu Its woods, and the castle 
is full of historic a^ociatlon. It was re- 
stored in 1 888, but before that day Cariyte 
had likened it to * a protrusive shin-bone 
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i^trtldnf; through the soil of the dead past.’ 
Pop. 800. 

Falkland Islands, $?roup, forming a 
Crown colony of Great Britain in the S. 
AtlanUc Ocean, lying some :i00 m. E. and 
somewhat to the N. of the Straits of 
Magellan between 51® and 53® S. lat., and 
57® and 62® W. long. In addition to the 
two main is., known os E. and W. Falk- 
land, which are divided by the Falkland 
Sound, tlie group comprises about 200 
smaller is. clustered around them within 
a space of 1 20 m. by 00 m. The area of the 
group, according to the Admiralty chart. 
Is : E. Falkland and adjacent is. 2580 sq. 
in., W. Falkland and adjacent is., 2058 sq. 
m. The coast line is deeply indented , and 
has mani' fine harbours and anchorages. 
The siirfac^ of the is. is hilly, reaching a 
maximum elevation of 2315 ft. In Moimt 
Adam on W. Falkland. There are no 
rivs. navigable at any distance from the 
coast. The whole area is wld moorland 
Interspersed with outcrops of rock and 
angular boulders called ‘ stone runs * the 
origin of which Is conjectural. The soil 
is mainly peat varied by largo areas of 
sand. The general appearan(?c of the 
land is one of bleak inhospitableness. 
Trees are almost entirely absent and the 
scenery is not unlike that of parts of Scot- 
land. There is no cultivation except near 
the farm settlements and shophords’ 
houses whore vegetables, oats and hay are 
grown. Tho climate is charactcTiscd by 
the same seasonal variations as in tho 
United Kingdom, though the winters are 
slightly colder and the summers much 
cooler than in London. The ann. rain- 
fall averages oo\y 26 in. Tho onlj^ tn. la 
Stanley, the cap., situated on a natural 
harbour entered frotn Port William, at 
the N.E. comer of the group. The wdiole 
acreage of the colony is divided into sheep 
farms carrying on the average between 
8000 and 35,000 sheep about one sheep 
to every 3 to 5 ac. The col on v has no 
peeources of known value apart from the 
production of wool, skins and tallow. A 
large number of sheep arc exported to 
Chile. The pop., which in 1939 was 
2400, is almost entirely white and has been 
derived largely from the United Kingdom. 
There is a considerable element of .Scan- 
dinavian blood. The F. I., called by the 
* Bos Malouines ' and by the Spaniards 
• Islas Malvinfis,’ were dl«cr)vered on 
Aug. 14, 1592, by .folin Davis In the 
Desire, one of the ships of tho squadron 
sent to the Pacific under Cavendish. Oapt. 
Strong In the Welfare sailed between E. 
and W. Falkland in 1690 and called the 

E ikssago the Falkland Sound in memory of 
uclus Gary, Lord Falkland, and from this 
the noun afterwards took its Eng. name 
of * Falkland Islands * although this name 
4oos not appear to have been given to it 
before 1745. The first settlement was 
oetab. In 1764 by de Bougainville on be- 
bklf of the king of France, at Port Louis 
on B. FaIklan(B but in the following year 
Oa^. Byron took poseeesion of W. Falkland 
and left a small garrison at port Egmont 
on Saunders Is. The Spaniards bought 
out the Fr. and forcibly ejected the Brit. 
1 766-70. Later the gn>iip remained with- 


out voluntary occupation until 1829 Louis 
Vornet, who enjoyed the nominal protec- 
tion of tho Republic at Buenos Aires, 
planted a new colony at Port Louis. 
Finally, in 1833, Great Britain who had 
never relaxed her claim to tho sovereignty 
of the F. I., expelled tho Argentine 
soldiers and colonists, and re.sumed occu- 
pation, which has boon maintained with- 
out interruption to the present day. In 
1844 the headquarters of tho Gov. were 
removed from Port Louis to Stanley, thou 
called Port William. On Dec. 8, 1914, 
they wore the scene of tho naval battle in 
which Adm. Sturdee destroyed A dm. Graf 
von Spec’s squadron (see next article). 
A memorial commemorating this victory 
was iinveiletl at Stanley in 1927. 

Tho Dependencies of the F, I. are 
divided into two main groups, the one 
consisting of S. Georgia with the S. Ork- 
neys and the S. Sandwich Is., and the 
other of the S. Shetlands, with Graham 
Land. Large ureas of land in the Antarc- 
tic Continent are also comprised in the 
Dependencies. There is no permanent 
pop. in the Dependencies except In South 
Ocoigia where the figures fluctuato with 
the seasons r)f tho whaling industry. 
Apart from sealing on a small scale, the 
only industry in tho Dependencies is 
whaling, and whale and seal oil and by- 
products of the whale, such as guano, are 
their solo products. Constitutionally, 
the Dependencies are subject to the same 
authority as the colony proper, that Is to 
say, to tile Governor and to the Executive 
and Legislative Councils of the F. I. (*Sce 
South Gkowsia ; Soirni .Shktlands.) 

The Brit, claim to the Dopendeneies, 
though contesteii, is strong : for Graliam 
Land was first visited in 1820 by Edward 
Bransfleld R.N. ami, apart from tho ex- 
peditions of Scott ^d Shaekleton, there 
have been far moi^ Brit, expedition.^ to 
Antarctica (76) than by any other nation, 
tho next bcjug Norway (291 and America 
(24). Tho Dependencies were declared 
Brit, possi^ssions by letters patent of 1908 
and 1917, and S. Clcorgtii has had a resi- 
dent magistrate sincHJ 1909. In recent 
years there has been much activity on 
the British Falkland Island Dependencies 
Survey, whoso main task has been meteor- 
ology and the mapping of unexplored 
arts of the mainland. In this work tho 
urvey took over the duties previously 
performed by the Discovery Committee 
(i/.v.), whoso ships were diverted in 1939 
for war uses ; and from that year until 
1943 Graham Laud and the southernmost 
group of is. were not visited annually as 
they had been for the previous twenty- 
nine years. For tho 19-1^-44 season two 
ships were aoquired — me Fitzroy for 
carrying stores and the minesweeper 
William Sfxnresbu — and ag expedition was 
fitted out under U.-CdrI J. W. S. Marr, 
K.N.V.R. to complete Ihe mapping of 
Graham Land, the esthh. of wireless 
weather stations and the econotnlo survey 
of this Antarctlo sector. ^ Bo for os cou- 
filetlng territorial claims are concerned 
it is to bo observed that Norway has 
sovereign claims to the area between 
Coats Land, in the Dependencies, and tiie 
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Australian Antarctic Ter. whoso validity 
is accepted by tho United Kingdom^ 
Australian and New Zealand Govs. ; and 
France’s claim to Addlie Land is also 
recognised by Britain. The Governor of 
the F. I. sailed in Jan. 1918 in a frigate to 
the F. I, Dependencies sector of Antarc- 
tica mainly for the purpose of re-establish- 
ing Brit, stations at Admiralty Bay on 
King George Is., S. .ShetlandB, and at Port 
Lockroy in tho Palmer Archipelago. At 
the same time the Brit. Gov. r>roteHted to 
tho Aigcntine Gov. against the attempt 
by their navy to establish meteorological 
installations on Brit, soil in the S. .Shet- 
land Is. 

See L. B. Mackiiinon, Acctmnt of the 
Falkland Jalandtt, 1840 ; G. Schulz. The 
Falkland Inlands, 1891 ; J. R. St. John- 
ston, The Falkland Islands, 1920 ; V. F. 
Boyson, The Falkland Islands (with notes 
on tho natural history, by R. Vallentin), 
1924 ; J. Goebel, The Struggle Jor the 
Falkland Islands: a Study in I^gal ami 
Diplomatic History, 1927 ; F. C. Mac- 
donald, Dishop Stirling of the Fttlklands, 
1929 ; L. Harrison Matthews (of the Dt.**- 
covery Expedition, 1924-27), South 
(Jet/rgia : The lintish Empire's Sub- 
antarctic Outpost, 1931 ; F. D. Ommanoy, 
South Latitude, 1938. 

Falkland Islands,^ Battle of. Naval 
liattle of the 1- ifet VVorid War, fought on 
Dec. 8, 1914, In which the Brit. Adm. 
Sturdoo, conipletely avenged the defeat 
of Rear-Adin. Cradock off Oorouel (g.v.). 
The Gcr. squadron comprised the ar- 
moured cruisers Scharnhorst (flagship) and 
(Sneisenau, light cruisers Leipzig, Dresden 
and Mumberg, under the command of 
Adrn. (iraf von Spec. The Brit, snuadron 
consisted of the two battle cruisers In- 
vinmblc and Inflexible (17,250 tons. 2.5 
kuot.M, carrying eight 12-Inch and sixteen 
4 -inch guns), tho arrnoiucd cruisers Com- 
wallnml Kent (each 9800 tons and <’arrying 
fourteen 0-inch guns) and the light 
cruisers Glnsgnui and Bristol (4800 tons, 
two t)-incli and ten 4-inch guns). The 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau carried twelve 
8-incb guns, Tho Intention of the Gcr. 
squadron (betrayed, it was alleged hy the 
Gers., from (.Chilean sources), was to bom- 
bard tho Falkland Js, and Von Spec 
reached the vicinity of this Brit, colony 
on Dec. 8. ’riie appearance of the Hrit. 
squadron was a complete siirprlso ami tho 
Ger. ships promptly took to flight. Tlieir 
spe^, however, was inadequate, and they 
were brought to bay, the Gers. being out- 
mancmivrcd for pcisition and out-rangeti iu 
gunfire. All tho (ier. ships, with the ex- 
ception of tho Dresden (g.v.), were sunk. 
The Schnmhorst was sunk three hrs. after 
the first shot was fired, the Oneisenau two 
hrs. later. The Ijdpoig was sunk by the 
Cornwall an<l the Ndmberg was sunk in 
flight by the Kent, The Ger. casualties 
were 2000 officers and mto, the Brit, 
seven killed and four wounded. There 
were no survivors of tho Svhtvmkorst, 
while of tho Onei 9 erum *8 complement of 
700, fewer than 100 were reaoued. Von 
Spec himself perished. The seoreoy of 
the Admiralty's move against Von Spee's 
raiding squadron was signal proof of 


efficiency. Adm. Sturdee was awarded a 
baronetcy for his victory. Tho vital im- 
portance of this victory lay In the fact 
that it prevented Von Spee from establish- 
ing himself in tho W. Indies and thereby 
raiding 20 million tons of sea-borne grain 
and meat supplies intended for Great 
Britain. On the defeat of Cradock’s 
squadron at Coronel, tho Brit. Admiralty 
at once prepared this counterstroke, and 
Adm. .Sturdee, on Nov. 11, steamed avvav 
with tho cruisers Inflexible and Invincible, 
reaching the Falklauds with almost un- 
precedented speed. By Dec. 7, when 
anchored in Port Stanley, he had been 
reinforced by Adm. Stoddart in tho Car- 
narvon and by tlie cruisers Cornual , Kent 
and GJa.sgou\ The Brit, squadron cr>a)cd 
all night, and was still coaling when the 
look -out station reported that the Ger. 
sqnadron was approaching, it being then 
nearly S o.m. By 10 a.m. all the Brit, 
ships were under way, and the first shots 
were fired just before one o'clock. In 
hrs. from that time the battle was over ; 
the Ger. squadron having no rcasoiiablo 
chance ogainnt the attacking squadron. 
The whole camT)aign in these waters is of 
importance in that It illustrates Great 
Britain’s essential vulnerability. There 
was no parallel in Brit, maritime hist, to 
the dangerous economic consequences 
that threatened Coronel. Brit, national 
security was actually In danger through a 
more or less obscure defeat in a remote 
corner of tho Pacific at the hands of a de- 
tached raiding squadron, and only tho 
prompt extinr*tlon of the raiders could 
have restored confidence to the men liant 
navy. 

Fall, The, expression use^l in Christian 
theology for the spiritual change en- 
gendered in Adam and Eve after their 
temptation by Satan in the Garden of 
Eden, a change due to their knowledge of, 
and contamination with, sin. This ac- 
count of the entrance of sin into the world 
is responsible for some of the fundarnenmi 
doctrines of the theology professed by 
orthodox Christians, Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike. By sin, Adam lost tbe divine 
life of supernatural grace which was his 
heritage. Inasmuch os Adam is the 
supremo head or source of humanity, alJ 
mankind must bear the taint transmitted 
for all time from Adam as the penalty for 
his (Adam's) unique transprrt'ssion of God's 
will. But tho burden of this ‘ original 
sin ’ has been lifted from mankind because 
Jesus was crucified to restore divine life 
to mankind and to avert from ail who 
believe in Him the punishment which 
would otherwise he meted out after dea^ 
for their share in Adam’s fall. Thua the 
merits of the Saviour givo^to the Faithful 
eternal life. 

Falla, Manuel de (1876-1946), Sp. com- 
poser b. In Cadiz. At tho Madrid Con- 
servatory he studied composition under 
Pedrell, tbe founder of the modern 
national Sp. school of composition, and 
the piano under Trago. In 1905 his ” l^a 
Vida Bravo * ^vl^u the prize offered by the 
Aooademia de Belles Artes for a national 
opera but it waited eight yeath for its 
first performance. From 1907 to 1914 de 
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F. lived In Paris, receiving friendly en- 
couragement from Debussy, Ravel, Dupaa, 
and others, but he retmned to Spain at 
the beginning of the First World War. 
His bmlet 2Vtc Three-Cornered Hat, was 
performed by the Dlagtiilcv Russian 
troupe In 1919, being very popular Also 
the ballet El Amor Brujo tMojffician Love) 
was successful, and other equally success- 
ful compositions are Master Peter*s Pup- 
pet Show (El Hetable de Maese Pedro), a 
marionette opera ; Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain (1910), for piano and orchestra, a 
Harpsichord Concerto, and Four Spanis/i 
Pieces for the Piano (1909). F. was a 
student of tSp. folk song and arranged 
a number of festivals to maintain its 
cultivation. 

Fallacy (from Lat. faltax, deceptive) is 
false reasoning or argument. In spite of 
the countless varieties of confused thought 
and ambiguity, it is customary to adopt 
some classification of F. Thus llacon in 
his Novum Organum divides them into 
four Etddla (False Appearances), whilst 
*Mill regards all Fs. as belonging to one of 
the five following categories ; (1 ) Fallacies 
of Simple Inspection, which embrace all 
Natural Prejudices ; (2) Fallacies of Ob- 
servation ; (2) of Generalisation, Including 
Induction ; (4) of Syllogism or Ratiocina- 
tion ; and (5) of Confusion, under which 
come all cases of ambignuus language. 
But by far the most famous subdivisions 
of F. are those baaed on Aristotle. Ac- 
cording to him all Fs. are either material, 
that is jnisstatements of facts, said there- 
fore to be extra dictionem, or in re ; verbal 
that is arising from the misuse of words ; 
or formal or logical, that is arguments 
which transgress the laws of tnie demon- 
stration, technically called the Syllogism. 
Fallacies of the second and third species 
are said to be in dictione ', or tn voce. U nder 
the first heading come Petdio principii, 
or Circulus in probnndo (arguing in a 
odrole) ; Non sequitur, or the F. of false 
cause ; Ignoralio Elenchi, or irrelevant 
oonclusion ; and Fall&cy of Accident from 
thi general to the particular. 

Fulada, Hans (b. 1893), Ger. writer, 
bom at Greifswald. His real name is 
Rudolf Dltzen. He depicts in his works 
the effects on the unherolc individual of 
the problems of everyday life, e.g. unem- 
ployment. Ho is best known for his 
work Kleiner Mann — was nun t trans. as 
Umt Man, What Now f (1933). Other 
works : Who Once Eaia out of the Tin 
Bowl (1934), Once We had a Child U935), 
Sparrow Farm (1937), DanmLs bei uns 
daheim (1942), Her ungehebte Mann 

Hoffmann von, see Hoff- 
mann, 

FaUiirM, Armand (1841-1931), Fr. 
statesman, b. near Agen» S. France, son of 
a blaoksuuth. Praetised as an advocate 
at Nerae. Entered Chamber of Deputies 
In 1876, and was Under-Secretary of 
State to Jules ..jFerry at the Fr. Horae 
Office tn 1880, and then, sucoes^voly, 
ffitwtatw* of the interior and Prime 
Mfntoter* President of the Fr. R^ublic 
1906 to 1013 and president ol the Senate 
ei^t times. 


Falling or Shooting Stars are small extra- 
terrestrial planetary bodies which travel 
through space in countless numbers and 
with an illimitable variety of orbit. It Is 
estimated that the smallest, in spite of 
their flame due to momentary combustion, 
ore no bimer than largo grains of sand, and 
further that their velocity, which is de- 
duced from the length of its fall and the 
duration of its flight — rarely a second — 
varies from 60 to 400 in. per min. The 
services of photography have now been 
enlisted for the more accurate investiga- 
! tiou of those meteoric bodies, but it has 
long been observed that stjar showers 
appear to diverge from one point, there 
being Innumerable points or ' radiants,* 
as they are called, for the different showers, 

I Thus those that proceed from Perseus 
are called Persoids. and other meteor 
swarms, such as the Leonids, Taurids, 
Pogasids, and Lyraida are similarly named 
after the constellations from winch they 
1 seem to shoot. But their apparent radia- 
tion and diversity of flight arc an illusion 
of perspective, their tracks being really 
parallel and subject to fixed orbital move- 
ments. On a clear but moonless night, a 
watcher of the heavens may see as many 
as ten an hour with his naked eye, whereas 
with a good telescope he would see at 
least twenty times that number. Indeed 
astronomers compute the number of fal- 
ling stars through which the earth daily 
passes as some twenty mllHons. When 
they first become visible In the atmosphere 
they are usually from 40 to 73 m. above 
the earth*8 surface, whilst the fiery par- 
ticles are on an average 2,o0 m. apart, 
though in heavy showers they may be as 
near as 20 in. See Mktkohh. 

Fallopian Tubes, The, so called because 
they wrere discovered by a Pisan professor, 
Fallopius, form the uteroperitoneal canal 
and carry tJic ova thlWugh a small opening, 
the ostium abdominale, among the 
fimbriae or fringes at tlie end, into the 
womb cavity. See Utbui’S. 

Falloppio (or Fallopius), Gabriello (c. 
1 523-62 ), It. anatomist. H is chief physio- 
logical discovery was the function of the 
tubes, now called Fallopian after him, 
whilst in the anatomical field he made 
careful studies of the sphenoid and eth- 
moid bonoR and the Internal structure of 
the ear. The Observatwnes Anaiomiem 
(Venice, l.''jGi), was the only treatise by F, 
to appear in his lifetime. His collected 
works, under the title Opera genuina 
omnia also pub. at Venice, appeared in 
1584. 

Falloux, Fr6d6ric Allred Pierre, Comte 
I de (1811-86), Fr. politiclap, first revealed 
to the pulillc his enthusiasm for the old 
order of things under the flourbons in his 
Uistoire de Louis XVI., |S40. HJs love 
of education and llberfy was rather 
peculiar to his own personality, and met 
with small sympathy anmng the legiti- 
mists to whom he belonged. As a reward 
for his support during th# Revolution of 
1848, Louis Napoleon made him minister 
of education, and he was able to pass the 
ultra-Cotholio * Lol FaHoi^ * (1850). 

Fallow (probably derived from the 0. E, 
fealot a harrow), land ploughed and tilled 
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but not sown for a certain period, usually 
a year. It was early discovered — ^witness 
the Mosaic Injunction that every seven 
years the land must have a * Sabbath 
rest,* i,e, * lie fallow * — ^that th^ soil de- 
creases in fertility if continually sown with 
irrain. Thus farmers resorted to the prac- 
tice of * fallowins,* a practice which may 
well be as old as agriculture itself, the ob- 
ject being to destroy the weeds, such as 
couch nass iTrUicum repens), to disinte- 
grate the soil, and to ^ve it a thorough 
aeration. The Roms, left their cultivated 
Helds F. every alternate year, but im- 
proved crop rotations have well-nigh done 
away with the need of ‘ bare fallow,* ex- 
cept, perhaps, for extremely clayey soils 
which cannot, otherwise, be adequately 
cleansed. The succession of green after 
wheat crops Is found sufficient to refresh 
the earth and is, of course, much more 
economical than to leave it quite crop less. 
Land submitted to this process, the green 
crops being potato, turnips, etc., is called 
* green fallow.* Perhaps the most serious 
drawback to true or bare Fs. Is that the 
nitrates are washed out. as there are no 
plant roots to retain them, so that the soli 
must be dressed with guano or manure 
before re-cultivation In order to restore 
the needful organic matter. 

Fallow Chat, sf-e W»ifateah. 

Fallow-deer, name given to sev. genera 
of Gervidie, a family of nimlnnnt ungulate 
mammals ; they are characterised by the 
expansion of the upper part of their antlers 
Into palmate form. Usually they stand 
about 3 ft., high, and have small heads, 
large oars, and rather long tails. In 
colour they are fawn, with a number of 
large white spots, or they may be yellow- 
ish-brown, or, more rarely, dark brown. 
Dama vulQuris, the commonest species, is 
a native of N. Africa and the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, but was 
Introduced into Britain at an early period ; 
Oervus mesopoiamicus Is a native of the 
mts. of Laristan ; C. giganteus, erroneously 
called the Irish Elk, is a fossil deer of 
enormous size, the antlers having in some 
cases a span of 11 ft. 

Fallow Finch, see Whbatear. 

Fall River, city and port of entry, on i 
Mt. Hope Bay, at the mouth of the I 
Taunton R., in the Bristol co. of Massacliii- 
setts, U.S.A. It is one of the chief ceutrcH 
for the manuf. of cotton goods In tlio 
U.S.A. Other industries include the dye- 
ing and ffnishing of textiles and the 
maniff. of f\u goods, cordage, pianos, and 
men'a hats. The Fall R., a small affluout 
of the Taunton, which here makes a de- 
scent of about 1 30 ft. in half a m., furnishes 
water power for the city's industries. 
Many of the buildings of F. R. are of red 
granite, quarried In the vicinity. There 
are SOT. parks, Notce Dame College, a tex- 
tile school, and a oouservatory of music. 
Pop. 116,400.. 

Falmouth : (1) Seaport and markt. tn. 

, in Cornwall, England. It lies 7 m. S. by 
W. of Truro, and Its harbour Is probably 
tbe jSnest In England. There are two 
graving docks, ana foundries, engineering 
works and ship repairing yards. Granite, 
china-clay, copper ore, rope, and fish are 


Falsification 

exported. F. has a wonderful climate, and 
nowhere in the 3. of England do tropical 
lants flourish more luxuriantly. It 
ecome a popular holiday centre, Pen- 
dennis Castle was built in 1543 for the 
defence of the harbour, which is now a 
favourite yachting water, and tbe per- 
manent anchorage of the onoe-famons tea 
clipper, tbe CtUty Sark (g.v.). Millions of 
oysters are dredged from the harbour every 
year. Pop. 13.400. (3) Tn. 18 m. E. of 

Montego Bay in Cornwall co., Jamaica. 
Pop. 2500. 

False Bay, lies 25 m. S. of Table Bay. in 
the S.W. of the prov. of the Capo of Good 
Hope, S. Africa. 

False Hellebore, see Veratrum. 

False Imprisonment, the incarceration 
or the detention anywhere of any person 
against bis will and without lawful 
authority. In Scots law the abuse is 
called ‘ wroi^ous imprisonment.* The 
injured individual may either apply for a 
writ of habeas corpus, or may make an in- 
dictment against his unlawful detainers, 
and he is further at liberty to enter into an 
action for damages. See MAUCiotrs 
Prosecution. 

False Money, see Goinino. 

False Point, name of a harbour, cape, 
and lighthouse in tbe Cuttack dlst. of 
India, so called because it is often roistaJeen 
by sailors for Point Palmyras, which lies 

further N. Although the port was not 
opened till 1880, it is the best between 
Bombay and the Hougli, its commercial 
value being largely increased by the cut- 
ting of the Orissa canals. 

False Position, in arithmetic, a former 
method of solving a problem by one or two 
suppositions (also called the * rule of trial 
and error *), now largely replaced by the 
I direct method of equations. 

False Pretences, see Fraup. 

False Swearing, see Perjurt. 

Falsetto, expression used in singing to 
denote the highest register of a male 
voice. A F. -singer can so blend bis top 
notes with his chest register that there is 
no perceptible break In passing from one 
to the other. As to how tbe larynx Is 
affected in tbe production of F. tones, there 
is still great diversity of opinion. 

Falsification of Acoounu was made a 
misdemeanour, punishable with penal 
servitude for seven years, un<.ler the Lap- 
cony Act of 1861, nud in Scotland is an 
offence under the Debtors Act of 1880. 
By the terms of tlie former Act every 
director or officer of a public coinpajiy or 
body corporate is liable to the above 
penalty if ho omit to make a full and true 
entry of propertio'^ received in the proper 
books or accounts, his purpose being to 
practise fiuud ; or if he falsify, mutilate, 
or destroy any book or valuable security 
belonging to hla company or oorporaiion ; 
or if he make a falsa entry or omit to set 
down an important particular.' or if he con- 
cur with others in doing either of these 
two things ; or, again, if be make, cir- 
culate, or pub. any written statement of 
account which ue knows to be untrue in 
any important particular, or if be oonour 
in doing any of those three things. By 
the Falsification of Aooounta Act of 1876 
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the teriuA of tho above Act, with the 
penalties attaching thereto, were extended 
to clerks, oi&oers, or servants who may 
try in any of the above ways to defraud 
their employers. 

FalstafF, Sir John, a famous comic char* 
acter In Shakespeare's Henry IV. (Parts 
I. and II.) and the Merry IVxvea of IVind- 
sor. His prototype, than whom he could 
hardly be more unlike, was a Lollard 
martyr. Sir John Oldcastle, who appears 
in The Famous Victories of Henry V., an 
old play which Shakespeare adapted. 
Oldcastle was altered to Fastolfe so as not 
to shook Protestants, a Sir John Fastolfe 
(c. 1378-1459) having actually existed. 
Indeed, this Fastolfe, like the inimitable 
F. of tho plays, earned a roputation — ^un- 
deserved It seems — for arrant poltroonery 
in the Fr. wars. " 

Falsier, Dan. is., 30 m. long, and varyiiu? 
from 2 to 13 m. in breadth, off tho S. coast 
of Zealand in tho Baltic. Malaria is 
<endomic in the marshes, but the soil is i 
well watered and sdelds good crops. Pop. 
30,000. 


Faltioeni, or Foltioeni, tn. 05 m. S. by 
E. of Czernowitz on an affluent of the 
Sereth, and cap. of the dept, of Suceava, 
Rumania. Pop. about 10,000. one half 
Jews. 

Falun, or Fahlun, tn. and cap. of the 
dist. (Ihn) of Kopparborg, 50 rn. W. of 
Oavle in Sweden. The Kopparberg Min- 
ing Company, which has been In existence 
elnco 1284, controis the oldest copper 
mines ^of Europe. Up to the year 1900 
there had been mined some 35 million 
tons of copper ore. Its present copper 
output is insignificant, but the company 
owns many iron -ore mines and largo sul- 
phate and sulplute and paper mills. F. 
has two medieval churches and a seven- 
teenth century tn, hall. It has also 
an excellent industrial museum. Pop. 
14,000. 

Fama, in classical mythology, is the 
personification of Humour, and finally 
came to bo identified with Evil Report. 
The Gks. erected temples to her at Athens 
and Smyrna, but the Roms, did not follow 
their example. Sophocles conceived of 
her as the daughter of Hope. 

Famagusta, or Famagosta, seaport tn. 
on the E. coast of Cyprus, 24 m. S. of tho 
anct. Salamis. Arsinoe foimded by 
Ptolemy Philadclphiis in 217 b.c. The 
Christian refugees from Oonstantia in the 
reira of Mu'awiyah settled in Arsinoe, 
which soon became an archbishopric of the 
Orthodox Church, the name being changed 
to F. It is now famous for its walls and 
the fine cathedral of St. Nlcholaa. The 
Christians live in the suburb of Varosia, 
the Moslems, within the wails, F. Is the 
port at which many travellers land In 
Cyprus, a special train conveying them 
thence to Nicosia, the cap. In the wealth 
of historical remaliiB and antiquities of 

r nis, the Venetian fortificauons and 
church of m. George of the Latins, in 
F. are noteworthy. Grants by the Lever* 
hnUne Trustees for research have given a 
new Impetus to the clearance and mvesti- 

S ition of the monunients and fortlfica- 
oh of F. The Oypnila Gov. railway runs 


from F, through Nicosia to Kalokhorio. 
Pop. 9000. 

Familiar (from Lat, familiaris, to do 
with tho family), a demon or supernatural 
spirit, who is the slave of wizards, 
magicians, and all necromancers, and who 
responds to his master’s call and carries 
out his wishes. The idea of such an 
attendant spirit Is world-wide. Thus the 
Arabs used to believe in their Aladdins or 
genii of the lamp, whilst Eskimos are still 
superstitious about their ' torn gaks,’ and 
the Hindus and Persians had faith, like 
the Roms., who sot great store by their 

* Lares * and ‘ Penates,’ in presiding house- 
hold deities. In the Dark Ages all Europe 
recognised the power of the magicians of 
Salamanca to imprison evil Fs., and the 
Christian conception of guardian angels 
may be connected with belief in such 
spirits. Agrippa’s dying anathema pro- 
nounced on his black dog, who embodied 
ids F., is worthy of quotation : ‘ Abi, 
perdita Bestia, qiiro rae totiim perdisti.* 

Familiars of the Holy Office were lay 
officers of the Court of Inquisition whose 
chief duties were to apprehend and im- 
prison the accused. They w’cre so called 
because they wore admitted to the secrets 
of the body they served. 

Familists, see Family op Love. 

Family, The, means In modern times 
the social group consisting jn the naiTowor 
Kcuac of tho man, his wife, and his children, 
and in the wider sense of nil those who, in 
varying degree, can claim kiusblp with 
that F. whether from the father’s op the 
I mother’s side. As with all primal 
origins, tho nearer the historian ap- 
proaches to its final source, tho greater 
is his clitficulty in socuping reliable data. 
But from the welter of confu.sion and 
doubt there arises this fact, namely, that 
the most iirimitlvtij^pe of F. was matri- 
archal, that is one in w’hicli kinship was 
counted only on the motlier’s side. Such 
is the case with the Nairn of .Malabar, 
whose social organisation Is of tho rudest 
kind, and also among all tribes with whom 

* bcenah ’ marriages prevail. Among the 
Nalrs tho true F. comprises the woman 
with her children, mother, and brothers. 
The hiisbami as a necessary constituent 
of tho group is unknown, the procreation 
of children being dependent on the casual 
visits to the woman’s house of meu who 
come there for that purpose and then de- 
part. Under these oircumstanoea the 
uncles, her brothers, become the guardians 
of the younger generation, and eventually 
make Its members their heirs. The term 
‘ beenah ’ is taken from Ceylon and de- 
scribes all inarrlagos which result in the 
man going to live with his wife's folk and 
forsaking his own tribe 1^ order to secure 
adoption into tho womanjs. Such a prac- 
tice was popular amon^ the Semite of 
Arabia until oomparatlvdly recent times. 
Moreover, tho Book of Genesis offers in- 
dubitable evldonoe that fit was the cus- 
tom among tho ilebs. ^ some remoter 
period. The * beenah * husband came 
to live with the woman In her tribe and 
among her kinsmen, his offspring being 
invariably counted among bis wife’s and 
not his own F. 
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A slight advance on the Nair F. Ih that 
found among certain aavages in Tibet and 
constantly referred to, on that account, as 
‘ Tibetan polyandry.' Uore the wife goes 
t-o live with a number of brothers belong- 
ing to some other tribe, who are all by 
turns her husbanfl. The head of the F. Is 
the eldest brother, who can lay lawful 
claim to all the woman's children : when 
he dies, the next brother succeeds, and 
when all the brothers are deceased their 
privileges pass to the brotherhood’s eldest 
son. The marriage custom of the Britons, 
as described bj" Coesar, bears some resem- 
blance to tills, whilst in Strabo there is 
recorded a shnilar polyandry among the 
Arabs, and from tho Mababharata It Is 
clear that an Identical custom once pre- 
vailed among tho Hindus. Such is the 
evidence of ethnology prescinding from 
revelation as a pussihlo source of know- 
ledge. 

Polyandry certainly seems quite at 
variance with all preconceived notions of 
the relative position of man and wifo in 
bygone ages» hence many investigators 
regard it as a corruption of a more 
primitive family institution, induced by 
economic prtsssure or sloth. I'olyaudry 
has. Indeed, a purely practh^al and 
economic bfisis. Mankind m early days 
had a tremendous ^’^rngglo for existonco, 
and found it necc&sary rc'.trict the num- 
ber of women by infanticide, as well os by 
polyandry. It was not till tho food sup- 
plies became more as8iir(;<l and until such 
developments as the domestication of 
cattle came about that men found they 
could afford to have a wife each, and 
began moreover to attm^h a value to tho 
field as to tho household work of tho other 
sex. The matriarc'hal character of tho F. 
was a natural result of the unoertaiutv of 
fatherhood and the practical impossibility, 
in many cases, of discovering it. Exo- 
gamy — that is, marriage outside of the 
tribe— -has been tlie hishion among all 
races for all known time, and it is this, 
coupled with female kinship, which ac- 
counts for tho dilTusion of the totem Fs. 
throughout ninnerous tribes — a fact for 
which Maine, with his patriarchal theory 
of tho dovclo])inent of the F,, could olTi-r 
no satisfactory explanation. Totem 
must have isolated at first. After- 

wards, wlieii exogamy was Introduced, the 
cldldron of the woman would naturally 
adopt hot totem — that is, worship tlio 
plant or animal which she regarded a-, 
sacred, and after they had grown up and 
married, would c^irry her totem with th«-m 
to a strange group or tribe. This hypo- 
thesis satisfactorily explains tho oxiston<‘o 
of distinct clans within the same tribe. 

Tho mole kinship, which was the rule in 
the polyandry of Tibet, contains the germ 
of the modern patriarchal, as also of the 
monondrous, F., and it is obvious that the 
purchase system was a further stop in that 
direction. Thus Isaac gavo a bride’s 
price or brldid gifts for the privilege of 
‘ taking Rebeooa away to his own people, 
and purchaso marriages wore from early 
periods common among Arabs and Hindus. 
There was no doubt a long struggle be- 
tween the N«dr and * beenah * Fs. on the 
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one hand, and the purchase system on tho 
other, but In spite of the sacred and valid 
nature of a kinship established in a totem 
group, the latter tended everywhere to 
survive and finally to oust tho other. The 
‘ Levirato ' was another aid to the estab- 
lishment of tho man's supremacy over his 
wife and children. For by this procf^ss, 
which was adopted by both Hindus and 
IJcbs., ho might allow his brother or u 
friend, for a sum of money or else for love, 
to borrow his wife, and might then appro- 
priate to his own family any offspring from 
their promiscuous association. This woe 
a favourite means for a wealthy man to 
strengthen his kindred or F., for ho was 
legally the parent of all his wife's children, 
no matter to whom slie bore them. When, 
with the growth ot true paternal ami other 
liigher feelings, the idea took root that 
actual T>rocrcatlon was essential to the 
claim of fatherhood, then the patriarchal 
F. may be said to liave been firmly estab. 
Monandry became the rule, and with the 
decline in tho status and importance of 
women, and likewise with the growdli of 
what is now called conjugal infidelity, 
polygamy became a recognised and even 
lawful licence, as indeed it still is among 
tho Ashantis and most of the aboriginal 
tribes In Australia to-day. Rome offers 
tho most perfect example of a rigidly patri- 
archal F. Indeed the Eng. word is de- 
rived from tho Lat. familia, which meant 
primarily a ‘ household of slave.s.’ That 
this same word came to include his wife 
and F., with the rest of his domestic 
property, may not unfairly be taken to 
illustrate tho small esteem in which the 
“paUr familioH regarded them. Indeed the 
patria pntestas, or ‘ power of the father,' 
was absolute, including even tho power of 
life and death over all his immediate de- 
pendents and relatives. Hut it is a hni>e- 
Icss error to argue, as has not infrequently 
been done, that the Horn, system is the 
t> r»e of the group or F. from which have 
sprung all tribes and nations, even though 
tbo legendary growth of Israel from Jacob 
and his tw'clve descendants, and the 
(lonesis story of the peopling of the world 
from tho posterity of Noah lend support 
to such a theory. See B. S. Phillpotts, 
Sviiuircd and Clan in the Middle Ages and 
After, 1913 ; H. Bordeaux, Pierres du 
Foi/er, 1917 ; E. S. HarLland. Primitive 
Society, 1921 ; E. B. GobS, Hebrew 
Families, 1927 ; E. B. Reuter and J. R. 
Ruuuer, The Familu, 1931. See also 
Endogamy ; Ethnology, Society ; 

Exogaaiy ; Pakent ant> Child ; 

Polvanduy ; Polygamy ; Totkmism. 

Family Allowances. A system, ivhicb 
prevails in Canada and tho U.S.A., under 
which the state makes an allow'once to 
mothers on widowhood or incapacitation 
of the husband or who are without ade- 
quate moans of support. In Canada, 
mothers’ allowances are granted, under 
Acts of Parliameut In seven of the nine 
provs. Manitoba was the first to make 
such provision in 1915, and the example 
has been follow* d by the other W. provs. 
and by Ontario, Novg Scotia and Quebec. 
Tho conditions governing the grant of the 
allowance vary, however, as between the 

T 
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different proTR., e.ff. lnee,rceratloa of or 
desertion by the hust>aud is not admissible 
in some pi*ovs., but, subject to qnalitica- 
tions, is in others. The inaximam amonnt 
yarles troui ^42 - 50 a month for the mother 
and first child in IJrit. Columbia, with 
$7*50 for each additional child, to $30 for 
a family In Saskatchewan. Opponents 
to F, A. argil© that it would tend to en- 
courage an imprudent increase in the size 
of families ; but this does not appear to 
be borne out by facts in America. 

Child endowment was the analogous 
principle in England (prior to the posetiig 
of the Family Allowances Act, 1945), and 
in the continental countries of Europe. 
This is the principlo of sup piemen ting 
wages bv a payment in respect of depen- 
dent chiidren, and the system has been in 
force in England and on the continent as 
far back as 1795, tlie first uistancc o<*ctir- 
ring in England in that year. It also pre- 
rails in Australia. See on this Eleanor 
Rathbone’s Disinherited Family : a plea 
for tiie Endoicmeni of the Family, which 
contains a complete survey of the system 
In rarions countides. A now chapter in 
developing the welfare of the children of 
Britain was oponed, however, by the 
fi'amily Allowances Bill, which provided 
(or financial assistance from the Ex- 
cliequer to over 2,500,000 families in which 
there w'as more than one child. Under 
this measure, an allowance of 5s. a week 
was to be paid to parents for each child 
after the first in a family, the estimated 
cost to the Exchequer being £57,000,000 
for the OiNt year. Sir Wm. Jowitt, 
Minister of National Insurance, in moving 
the second reading on March H, 1945, 
said that the primary object of the Bill 
was to ease the financial burden which 
oppressed parents with large families, and 
so promote the heiilth' and well-being of 
the children. Under the Bill the gov. 
also decided to give a great Increase In 
the free meals and milk for childi'en in 

f ront-aided schools, the scheme costing 
00,000,000 a year v^^lien fully developed. 
Iff committee of the House an amendment 
was aneed to providing that the allow- 
ance should be paid to the mother in the 
case of the family of a man and his wife 
living together. Before further i)rogress 
was marie the coalition gov. censed to 
exist. The new minister, on June 11, 
submitted fresh clauses intended to meet 
objections, particularly on the score of the 
treatment of the families of servicemen. 
He said (contrary to the argument of the 
previous minister that payment of allow- 
ance to servicemen Involved duplication 
of allowances), the gov. tliougbt that 
mefinbers of the forces were as much en- 
titled to benefit as any other wage-earner 
and they would receive the F, A. in 
addition to anv other allowance paid to 
them. The Bill was then passed through 
Its remaining stages and received tne 
En^at Assent on June 15, 1045. 

Family Comm^, name given to variom 
treaties betvrm the reigning Bourbon 
dynasties of France and Hpain, also in- 
cmding Naples and I'arma, during the 
eighteenth century. These treaties w^ 
made in 1733^ 1743,, and 1751. Tliey 


aimed at establishing the Bourbon 
dynasties in Italy, and also at checking 
the expansion of England in the colonies 
oi the American continent at the expense 
of France and Spain. They are an Im- 
portant feature in the great eighteenth 
century' wars of the Polish and Austrian 
siioccsslon. 

Family of Love, or Familists, religious 
sect founded by David Joris at Delft in 
Holland (InOj-Sfi). They taught that 
rtdigioii was nothing but love which united 
man with God, and that there was no need 
for any doctrine or ceremony. Blunt in 
his IHctionary of Sects (1874) avers that 
they also denied the reality of sin, and 
were Aotinomians ; he divides them into 
two congregations, known as the ‘ Family 
of the Mount ’ and the ‘ Essen tialists.’ 
The teaching was brought to England by 
Henry Nicolai, and in 1575, having been 
attac'ked by the l^uritans, they petitioned 
i^arlJainent for toleration. This was, 
however, not granted, and five years later 
we find Elizabeth ordering them to be put 
down as a ‘ damnable sect.’ They are 
mentioned in the writings of George Fox 
and Henry Moore, but seem to have dis- 
appeared during the seventeenth century. 

Famine, scari'ity of food -prod nets of 
such a nature that the population of a 
dist. OP country is reduced to actual 
starvation, or the serious danger or prob- 
ability thereof. The causes of such a 
scarcity are principally meteorological, 
i.«. prolonged drought, or sometimes ex- 
cessive rainfall and stomis, leading to 
floods and the destruction of crops and 
stores. Crop diseases, the ravages of 
locusts and other pests, are among other 
causes ; and the decimation of an agrtc, 
pop. by war. plague, etc., and economic 
causes which deprive a pop. of means of 
purchasing food-stnffs have also contri- 
butod to a state oM?. The opening up of 
the world’s food products to all nations by 
the development ot rapid mechanical 
transport has been the main reason why 
the risk of F. has materially declined, and 
transport facilities are the prlncdpal objoeff; 
in combating a F. when it occurs to-day. 
Though serious Fs. occurred in Russia in 
1892 and 1905, It is chiefly In the E., in 
such a vast and unorganised country as 
China, that F. ou a largo scale Is dreaded. 
Still more marked Is the ever-preeent 
threat of Fs. in India, whore the people are 
to a large extent dependent on agrioulturo, 
and where a failure of tlie monsoon for a 
single year may result in a total failure 
of the crop. It Is not so much the actual 
want of food-Bupplles that is the serious 
factor to bo combated, as the immediate 
want of purchasing power resulting fwim 
cessation of the only lioney-producing 
labour. Thns the great I idian scJiomes of 
famine fighting include nat only constant 
development of Irrigation and transport, 
bat elaborate relief wojfirs. loans, et^ 
Problcraa of food supply and distribution 
loomed large In Bengal dimng the Second 
World War, owing to theorise in prices of 
ogrio. produce and ravf material and 
boarding of auppltee. l^is waa advan- 
tageoua to the peasant euHivator but fatal 
for the gonoral population of Bongid. 
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It Is eBtiinatod tliat 1,500,000 men, women 
and children died In Ilengal iii 1943 and 
1941 aa a direct result of the famine and 
the consequent epidemics {see report of 
Sir John Woodhead's Famine Inquiry 
Commission, pub. in India, May, Sept. 
1910.) 

Famund, or Faemund* lake of Norway, 
situated 85 m. S.E. of Trondhjem. It is 
about 38 m. in lenj^th, and it®! greatest 
width Is 5 h m. The Ostor Dal flows trom it. 

Fan, see Fj^aijicplum. 

Fan. This term, derived from Dat. 
vanruis, the F. used for winnowing chaif 
from grain, Is used for various devices for 
creating a current of air, and thus cooling 
the atmosphere of a room, as in the 
propeller-shaped electric F. or in other 
elaborate devices for regulating the temp, 
driving fresh air into or othorwiso ventila- 
ting a room or bnildiiig. The ‘ imnkah ’ 
of tJie E. attached to a rope which Is 
steadily pulled by a servant, is fiirnillar 
to all travellers and residoiits in India. 
It is, however, as the light implenuiiit, 
carried in the hand and lised for cooling 
the face, that the F. lias historical and 
artistic interest. Of these Fs., there are 
two main types, the rigid and the folding 
P. ; the first consisting of a circle or seg- 
ment of a circle of light material fixed to a 
handle by radiatir-g, plats of wood, et-c. ; 
the second in winch ‘tii0.sc radiating plats 
fold together and bring the flexible leaf 
into a small flat compass. The folding F. 
came originally from Japan, and was 
thence brought to China and so to Europe. 
In the E., Fh. were used by both sexes, and 
were the central fi'utur<‘ in many elabor- 
ate ceremonies. The Jap. liad wur-Fs., 
coloured bright red, and there arc some 
fans which possess a small poniard con- 
cealed in the handle. The Chinese de- 
voted much marvellous art in carving the 
Ivory, tortoise-shell, oto., sticks of the 
handle. The fixed F. dates from very 
anct. times. A wooden handle, which 
once hold ostrich feathers, is in the museum 
at Cairo ; It belonged to Ameuhotep, the 
Pharaoh of Egypt of the seventeenth 
century and fcather-Fs. borne by 

slaves and servants are fo\ind on monu- 
ments of all ages. They were used in the 
medieval Church to keep flies from tlie 
chalice ; large feather Fs, jlabello, are 
borne behind the pope in processions and 
tn many E. and other countries , the 
state^'f^. are attributes of royalty and 

B ower. The folding-F. was used in Eng- 
md In the reign of Henry VIII. q'hcy 
were introduced from Italy to France l»j 
Cath^lno do' Medici. Spain wa-s the 
centre for the decoration of Fs., while the 
carved and decoraU^d framework was 
was made in France and sent to i8puin. 
In the eighteenth century many of the 
first artists, Boucher, Wattciau, Lancx^at, 
etc., designed the decorations and sooik«> 
to be painted on Fs., and Fs. of tlii^ 
period, painted on fine vellum, called 
'chicken skim’ silk, etc., are hl^ly prized. 
Charles Conder (q.v.) painted many ex- 
quisite sUk Fs. There Is a flue ooU^iou 
of Fs. of every ago and country in the 
Victoria and Albert Mosotim, S. Kensing- 
ton, London. 


The design of a F. depends mainly upon 
the amount of air which it is required i-n 
move and the iiressure against wliich it 
has to move it. Fs. for moving large 
volumes of air against very little pressure, 
such as ventilating Fs., liave either large 
blades (about 3 ft. long) and revolve 
slowly, or small blades and revohe 
quickly. Fs. w'hich have to compress fir 
exhaust air against a pressure of two-iuefi 
water gauge or more are usually centri- 
fugal and are constructed on much the 
same principle as the centrifugal pump. 
Centrifugal or paddle-wheel Fs. are those 
In which the impeller discharges air in a 
direction at right angles to the axis of the 
shaft. These Fs. are used for drying 
apparatus, forcing draughts for boilers, 
dust exhausting and the conveying of 
grain and other similar materials. The 
horse i>owor of the motor jcfjuirod to drive 
the F. depends on its use ; n small domestic 
F. only requires a motor of I h.p., but 
large forct^d draught blowers, such as are 
used in power-houses, require anything up 
to 50 h.p. To 800 - 01*6 economy of power, 
the right type of F. must be chosen. For 
ventilation purpfwfis a propeller J<’. should 
bo used. Pnrpeller or air-screw fans are 
those having impellers which discharge 
the air in a direction parallel to the driving 
shaft, the impeller being that part of the 
F. which in rotating imparts movement 
to the air. One of tlie most commoLi 
uses of a F. is on the engine of a motoi* 
vehicle, where it is situated behind the 
radiator. Belt-driven from the crank- 
shaft, its purpose is to increone the ettl- 
ciciicy of the cooling system by licctilerat- 
ing the flow’ of air through the radiator 
tnlies. Where the air is sucked down a 
duct the duct should be at least of the 
same diameter as the F. blades, and sharii 
bends should be avoided in tlie ducts , 
but where sharp bends and small ducts 
have to be used, a centrifugal F. is the 
best. 

Fan-boarer, see FT.,ABKi.LrFEtt\. 

Faiiariota, descendanls of the Gks. of 
noble birth who remained lu Constantin- 
ople after ita capture by MohCommed li. In 
145.‘1 ; so c-alled fi*om Faiuir, the quarter 
in which they dw’ell : they rose at one 
period to great inlliK iice in Turkish 
alTairs. 

Fandango, Sp. dancl^ of Moorish origin. 
It is a mlxtu-po of the sequidalla and 
holrro, and U danced by \ w o people, a male 
anil female, to the HCv‘<>m])anmient of the 
guitar and castanets, aud somotirnes the 
tambourine, the music being quick and 
lively, and played in triple time. 

Fanfare (Bp. favfnrria.)^ blast of trum- 
pets, used at public ceremonies to an- 
nounce the ap])roach of a sovereign. It 
is used in Beethoven’s Fidelto, in Wagner's 
TjOhtngHnt and in Bchnmann's Jj> sym- 
phony. 

Fanning, coral is. belonging to Britain, 
situated In the N. Pacific Ocean, and form- 
ing part of a group. It lies in lat. 3” 30' 
N., and long. 1 50" 13' W., and has an area 
1 of 15 sq. m. f'he name U? derived from 
I C-apt. Fanning, an Amer., who discovered 
I the group ; the Im. was annexed by Great 
1 Britain in 1 888. F. together with Wash- 
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Ington Is. 66 m. N.W. by W. ol’ Facninfr Is. 
were included in the Gilbert and Ellice 
colony by an Order in Council of Jan. 27, 
1916. Pop. of both is. (1938) : 30 Euro- 
peans, emploved on I^aciflo Cable Station : 
and 300 Paoiflo islanders In copra indus- 
try ; and about 25 Asiatics. 

Fano» tn. and seaport of Italy in the 
prov. of Pesaro o Urbiuo. It is situated 
on the Adriatic coast, 8 in. S.E. of Pesaro, 
and 29 m. N.W. of Ancona. There are 
the ruins of a white marble triumphal arch 
to Augrustus, also a cathedral, which 
possesses valuable paintings. The manufs. 
are silk goods, bricks, etc., and a trade 
is carried on in corn and oil. In the 
Second World War the Gers., under the 
pretext of creating road blocks, mined and 
destroyed the bell-towers of five churches 
and the Vanvitelli tower of the Palazzo 
della Ragiono. The churches, generally, 
escaped serious damage as also did the 
tn. ; but in the church of rf. Agostiuo, the 
painted ceiling by Ferdinaudo iiibieiia and 
fresco(36 iu the church of Domeuico sus- 
tained some damage. Pop. 12,000. 

Fand, an is. of the N. Frisian group, 
•situated in the N. Sea, oil the \\ . coast of 
.lutlaud. It belongs to Denmark, and 
has an area of 20 sq. m. The cap., Norby, 

a smnmer watering place, and contains 
a school of navigation. The inhabs. are 
engaged in hshing and boating. Pop. 
3300. 

Fans, Fangs, or Ba-Fan, race of 
Aborigines, occupying the dlst. between 
the Gabun and Ogow6 nva. in Fr. Congo, 
W. Africa. They are a cannibal race, 

with fine physique, \voolly hair, and a 
chocolate complo.vion, lighter than that of 
the negroes. They wear practically no 
clothing, but tattoo their bodies and deck 
themselves In Jewellery. Tlie men art* 
warlike, and good hunters ; they ore 
skilled in iron, bras*'', and <;opTier work. 
TPhey are believed to ho moving westwards 
111 largo numbers <;mmibalism has 

diminished since their contuot wdth 

civilisation, but tfieir morals have 

deterioratefl. Mary Kingsley, Trareln 
in West Africa^ 1897, and Sir H. Hnrton, 
‘ A Day with the Fans,' in Transactions 
of the Ethnological Society (vols. iii. and 
IV.). 

Fanshawe, Sir Richard (1 008- 06), Eng. 
ambas. and poet, b. at Ware Park, Hert- 
fonishlre, and educated at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. He entered the Inner Temple 
in 1620, and afterwards travelled in Fram:e 
and Spain. Until 1638 he was secretary 
to the Brit, embassy at Madrid, and on the 
outbreak of the Civil War 1 ought on tiic 
Royalist side. He becanm secretary to 
the Prince of Wales, anrl in 1648 naval 
treasurer under Prince Itu^tcrt. At the 
Battle of Worcester (1651) ho W'as taken 
prisoner, but wus released, and took refuge 
on the continent, returning to England 
at the HeHtoi*ation. He died in Madrid, 
where he had been sent as ambas. in 1 661. 
He trans. Guaj^i’s Pastor Fido, 1647 ; 
Oamoens* The Luaiad, 1055 ; and wrote 
some original verse. See Lady F.’s 
Memoir, 1676 (pub. 1829). 

Fantasia (It. signifying fancy, caprice) 
is the name applied U> musical composi- 


tions In which the composer follows his 
fancy, and is not bound down by fixed 
forms. A. F., however. Is not without 
form ; it generally consists of sev. sections, 
each being independent of the others In 
f<»nn. It is frequently the case that one 
section interrupts a previous one, and often 
a brilliant cadenza is usetl ; but the whole 
is united. An example of this is to be 
seen in Mozart's F. in D minor. The stu- 
dent of music should examine variations 
in the Fs. by Mendelssohn, Mozart, and 
Schumann. 

Faiiti, name of a negro tribe of the 
Ishf group inlmbitlng the Gold Coast, W. 
Africa. In the early nineteenth century 
the Fs. were subjugated by the Ashantis, 
a race belonging to the sumo stock as them- 
selves, and have since accepted Brit, pro- 
tection. Missionaries have been sent out 
to thorn by Wesleyan Methodist and Swiss 
societies. They fought on the side of the 
Brit, in the Asluinti War (1873-74), but 
although of strong physique, proved 
cowardly allies. See A. B. Ellis, The 
Tshi-speaking People of the Gold Coast, 
1887 ; and Sir H. Brackenbiiry and G. 
Unysh6. Fault and Ashanti, 1873. 

Fantin-Latour, Ignace Henri Jean 
Theodore (J 836-1904), Fr. artist, b. at 
Grenoble, the son of a pastel painter. He 
studied under Couture, and first exhibited 
in the Salon in 1861. He moved in the 
artistic circles of Paris and London, and 
numbered aimmg Ids friends Corot, 
Delacroix, Courbet, and Whistler. His 
* Hommago fi Delacroix ' is a portrait 
prroup containing Whistler, Beaudelalre, 
Legros, Champfleury, and himself. His 
other notable portrait groups are * Un 
Atelier ft Batignollcs,’ 1 8 VO ; ‘ Ui) coin do 
table,' 1872; and ‘ Antour du Plano' 
1885. He aNo exhibited some fine 
lithographs, and some beautiful paintings 
of still lif<* See ffres by O. H^diard, 
1906 ; A. .lidhen, 1909 ; G. Kahn, 1926. 

Fantoccini, see MAUiONK'Ti'Eri. 

Fan-tracery Vaulting, in architecture, a 
method of vaulting employed in the Per- 
pendicular ^^vlo, and so called on account 
of Its rc'.j'iid donee to a fan. The ribs 
radiate from one point in the same curve, 
and an* equidistant, tcriiiinating at the 
apex of the ceiling. The Intermediate 
.spates b(*tween the ribs are generajiy 
Oiled in with smaller ribs and with decora- 
tive oriiuruents which give it the name of 
jandracfry. Tin* coiling of Henry VII.'s 
chapel iu Westminster Abbov is one of the 
most wotidorful at'hicvcraents of archlteo- 
ture. Other fine examples of tills kind 
of vaulting may be seen over the Htaircase 
of Clinst (Jhurch, Cxfonl, and in the 
cloisters nt Gloucester an^ Canterbury. 

Fantuzzi, anct. It. famfiy the members 
of whicli were natives of Ifologna : 

Giovanni Fetniuzzi, called the Elder (d. 
1391), lawyer ; hold sev. Important posts 
in Bologna, i 

Giovanni Battuta Fanhizzi, doctor of 
phlloHoph.v, wrote a bool| on peripatetlo 
philosoiihy, 1530. t 

Gaspardo Fanttuzi {d. 1532), Lat. 

scholar. 

(Jiovanni Fantuzzi, the Younger (d. 
1646), was prof, of philosophy in the Udiv. 
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of Bolosma* and a member of the corpora- 
tion called * Gli Antlchl.’ 

Paolo Emilio Fantuzzi (d, 1601), poet and 
Bcnator. A collection of his lyric poems 
appeared in 10-17. 

Giovanni Fantuzzi ^ scholar of the 
clfirhteenth century ; pub. an important 
work on the literary lilat. of Ital 3 " (1781- 
1794). 

Fanu, Joseph Sheridan Le, see Le Fan(t. 

Farad, name derived from Mfchacil 
Faraday, g-lven to the unit of elccti-ioal 
capacity, i.e. the cai)acity of a body which, 
when raised to a potential of one volt. lia.s 
a ohareo of one coulomb or unit quantity 
of electricity. It la divided into » mil lion 
microfaradSt one microfarad bciuff equal 
to 10-**of aO.O.S. unit. 

^ Faraday, Michael (1791-1867), dls- 
tin^ished £ng. natiual philosopher. 
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chemist, and electrician, ft. at Newlnerton 
Butts, near London, his father bcinfr a 
blaoksinith. He was early apprenticed to 
a bookbinder, but all his spare time was 
devoted to scientlflo roadlnf? and experi- 
ment to the boat of his opportunities. He 
rnanaifod to attend some lectures by Sir 
Humphry Davy, and in 1813 the ffroat 
scientist took Ids case in hand, and made 
him an assistant in the laboratory of the 
Hoyal Institution. Ho then travelled for 
some time with Davy on the Continent, 
and on his return devoted himself to 
ohemistiT, in which study ho ffwuitly 
assisted Davy In many ways. In 1827 ho 


succeeded bis benefactor as prof, of 
chemistry in the Hoyal Institution, and in 
1832 ho was made D.C.L. ii'rom this 
period he continued his work not only on 
chemistry, but also on the manuf. of grlass 
for optical purposes, and the study of 
electricity and mafrnetiam. Among his 
extremely numerous df'icoverios may be 
named those of the condensation of gases 
into liquids by pressure (1823), the decom- 
position of hydrocarbons by expansion 
(1827), elcctro-cheniical decomposition 
(J834), magnetic rotary polarisation 
(184.5), and various later researches in 
connection with diamagnetism. In 1829 
ho commenced a series of Christmafl lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution, which were 
primarily addressed to young x>oople. 
They found, however, a much wider 
audience. F.*e pubs, are numerous, the 
most important being : Experimental 
/ic^enrehes in Electricity (1839-65), Chemi- 
cal Manipulation (1827, 2nd ed. 1842), 
Lecturer on the Non-metallic EleTnents^ and 
Lecturer on the Chemical Hietory of a 
Candle (1861). See J. Tyndall, Faraday 
as Discoverer, 1868 ; B. Jones, The Life 
and Letters of Faraday, 1876; and lives by 
,T. H. Gladstone, 1872 ; W. .Terrold, 1891 ; 
S. P. Thompson, 1898 ; W. Ostwald. 1924. 

Faraday*s Law. see Electtuctty. 

Faradisation, application for medic 4 il 
purposes of a faradic current of electricitv. 
Whereas a galvanic current Is continuous, 
a furadic current is interrupted, the Inter- 
ruptions occurring regularly. Both kinds 
are used diagnostically and therapeutic- 
ally ; in the former case foradism being 
n.sed for the diagnosis of nervous and mu.s- 
cular disorders, in the latter In cases of 
general exhaustion, acute articular rheu 
matism, etc. 

Faraizi, Muslim sect formed in Bengal 
during the nineteenth century to check 
the abuses into which the Mohammedan 
Churtdi had fallen. Its adherents base 
their doctrines and rulw of life solely on 
the Koran. 

Farazdag (nickname : real name, Abu 
Firas Hammftm ibn Ghalib) (c. 642 - 0 . 732), 
Arabian poet, b. at Basra. His nickname 
means The Fat. Ills \^TitiriSZ‘8 are chiefly 
.‘satirical — written nga^n^•t people la Basra. 
He had to floe — lii-st to Kufa, then to 
Medina, whence he was expelled by the 
Khaltf for licentiousness, was per- 
mitted to return to IhLsra. where he died. 
See J. IT oil. Das Leben des Farazdak, 1903. 

Faroe (It. farsa, from Lat. farcire, to 
stuff), form of dramatic art which makes 
no pretence of holding the mirror up to 
nature, aiming nt exciting laughter by 
means of absurd situations and extrava- 
gant buffoonery. While the province of 
comedy is to reveal the humorous inter- 
play of character upon character, and tliat 
of burlesque Is to caricature some parti- 
cular fashion, style, or human typo, tlie 
object of F. Is solely to amuse. Rude 
pantomimes and Fs. prevoilod in very 
early times among the Gks. and Homs. 
It exists in the primitive drama of ail 
nations. Gamtj r Ourlon*a Needle is an 
early form of Eng. F., which, in the bands 
of Shakespeare, developed into true 
comedy. 
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Farofennes, in.. Uiiinaut. Bolgrium, 6 m. 
B. of Charleroi, with coal and motal indus- 
tries. Pop. 10,700. 

Farcy, outward manifestation of 
inlanders, a conttigioiis disease that attacks 
hoi'tjes. it takes tlio form of ulcera op F. 
biidvS which app^ir on the limbs. See 
Horses — Diseasks. 

Far Eastern Area, Khnl)aruv.sk; Ter. of 
Asiatic Russia, of some 6:10,000 sq. 
m.. extoTulitiyr ainnf? the Siberinn coast 
of the Pac'itU; to tho Arctic, includinjr 
Kamchatka Oj.v.) and is. of tho Sea of 
Okhotsk ami Sea of Japan. The surface 
is monntainoiis and covered with forests 
or tundra m the N. The Yablonoi and 
.'^tanovoi Mts. pxt4.md alon^f the entire 
Iciifirth of :hc area dia}<oiially from S.W. to 
X.E. T]i<‘ total forested area is 900,000 
sq. km. and constitntes one of the most 
inu>oitant. natural resources. The Amur 
,xnd Anadyr are the chief rivs. The 
olimato is severe. The inliah. include 
(’hukches. Koriaks, luriffuses ami others 
and total some 275,000. Furs (chiefly 
srtblcwl ,md fish abound. Coal is found, 
and gohi on tho Amgun Riv. A<<riculture 
and cattlo-brccdinjr are beinjr developed 
in Kamchatka and there aro aev. larjce 
v^tate collectivist farms. Most of the 
pop. in the Vladivostok area is engaged In 
agTlonltnre, industry (chiefiy wood-work- 
iug and flour- milling), and tmnsport. A 
railway runs from Khabarovsk (or Habar- 
ovsk) the cap., to Grafskaya am! Vladivos- 
tok (cap. of the S. Utri (list.) tl»e rno-t im- 
portant tn. 

Far East Campaigns in Second World 
War, see Pacific Cvmpmuns, 

Fareham, inrkt. tu. of Hampshire, 
England, 5 m. N.W of Portsmouth. The 
indu.stries inclndo the uiannf. of brlck.s, 
earthenware, leather, and ropos. There is 
a flourishing trade In corn and timber, hut 
F. ow’cs its i^rospenty largely to its pr4»x- 
imity to Portsmoutii. Poi». 1 1,500. 

Fare], Guillaume (1189 -156.5), Fr. re- 
former, b. near Ga[> ki Dauphmf*, Fnince, 
H># .studied in F^aris, where ho was con- 
verttal from being an ardent Roin. 
Catholic into an equally ardent ITotostant 
and promoteT of tho Reformation. He 
preached with vehement fervour through- 
out France and .Switzerland and made 
many convert-s. His friend f Calvin vvas 
the organiser, while ho was tho preaober, 
of the Genevan ('hui*ch (l.5:r>- .SH) until tho 
tho two reformers were exp(dled from tho 
city. He vvroU' some pokruicol works on 
purgatory (1534) and the l.,ord’s Supper 
(1555). See lives by Am Mien (f(59l) and 
P. Hevan (1S9;H. 

Farewell Cape, S. extreiuity of Grecn- 
laad, situated by the E. entrinctj to J^avls 
Btrait. It is seldom visited a<H7ount 
of the dangerous cuiTeuts, 

Fargo, largest city of N, Dakota, U.B.A., 
cap. of C7a«s eo., on the R^d R. of tho N. 
It Is tho seat of the N. Dakotii Agric. Col- 
lege, a busy grain-trading centre and dls- 
tnbtit4oii poinl^ for farm implements. 
ITiere are some fino park.s. pop. 32,600. 

Faria y Sousa, Manual da (1690-1649), 
Portuguese historian and poet. The work 
oi Ills life was a oompllation of a hl-st. of 
the Portuguese in all parts of the world. 


but it was never completed, although sev. 
voKs. appeared after his death. Europa 
Portugvezn (3 vols.), Asia Porhiau^^n (3 
vols.), Africa Poritigtieza, His sonnets 
and eclogues are mostly contained in 
Nocfics Claras (Madrid), 1624-26, and the 
Puente tie Aganipe. 

Faribault, co. seat of Rico co., Minne- 
sota. U.S.A., on the Cannon U., 52, m. 
from St. Paul F>y rail. It is the seat of the 
state schools for tho deaf, tho blind and 
tho mentally defective. It lies to the S. of 
the beautiful S. Minnesota lakes and has 
various manufs. Pop. 14,500. 

Faridkot, tn. and native state of India 
in the Punjab, The tn. has a railway 
.«fation ami is 84 m. from Lahore. During 
tlio Sikh wars in 1815, the Raja of F. ex- 
erted hiiiisolf in the Rrit. r ouse, as did also 
his son in 1857 in tho Mutiny. Pop. 
(dist.) 130,000. 

Faridpur, tn. and dist. of India In E. 
Hengal. The tn. stands on tho Oaiigee, 
and has a railway station and a gov. high 
school, nie dist. has an area or 2300 SQ. 
ni., and is flat and uninteresting, and tho 
climate is damp. Ric(‘ is the prin. crop. 
Most of tho trade Is conducted i)y riv., al- 
though tho E. Deiigal Railway to Ooal- 
aiida craases the dist. Pop. (tn.) 11,700 ; 
(dist.) 2.000,000. 

Faridu*d-Din ‘AttAr, Poivsian mystic and 
rellrioua poet of last half of twelfth and 
beginning of thirteenth century a. d. There- 
Is no certainty ar^ to the precise period of 
htsllfo. He wrote JfonbV/n7, 7’«vr: i.e. 
Speech or Parliament of Birds — a long 
mystical and allegorical poem. His Mad- 
hara'l- *Ajd'ih (Manifestation of Wonders) 
caused his expulsion from NlshApnr. He 
afterwards lived chiefly in Mecca, whore he 
produce'd inferior work. Another extant 
work is trans. as Book of Gotid Counsels. 
F. is said to have i^ished in the invasion 
of IVrsia by tho Mongols under Gengiils 
Khan. 

Faridun, or Feridoun, In Persian legend, 
an Iranian king, one of the chief heroes 
of the Shahnainah. He was tho son of 
Abtin and Firanak, and the story goes 
that on his birth ho woe sought out by 
Tohak, wliom be was destined to dethrone. 
Abtin was killetl, but Firanak escaped with 
taridun ai>d reared him fn Mt. Albuary, 
and when he grew up ho overthrow Tohak, 
cMpturcd his cap. on tho Tigris, and ruled 
long anil prosperously. 

Farigoule, Louis, see Homaixs, Jui.es. 

Farina, Johann Maria, inveutor of the 
celebrated perfumt', lOau de( Cologne 

Farina, Salvatore (1846- 1918), It. 
novelist, h. Jan. id in Sardinia. He began 
by stiidving law, but afterw'arrls devoted 
himself to liu^rary work, and settled at 
Milan. His many boc^s, which are 
wTltten In a simple wtyloj are remarkable 
for their sentimental humour (in this F. 
has been compared wttli Dickens) and 
their cunning irony. U|s masterpiece is 
n Siffnor Jo ( 1 8ri0). ? 

Farinaoof, Roberto (^893-1946), It. 
politician, bom pf worktig class stock In 
N. Italy : became a railway worker In hSs 
native Oreniona, then dino of the chief 
centres of Hociallsm ; edtioated himself 
In the law and rapidly rose to local 
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eniinonoo. Joined the Fascist moTcment Carlo BroschJ, b* at Naples. lie studied 
and created a stroni^ Fascist l*arty in iindor Porpora, and went from Home to 
O^moua. Anticipated the march on Vienna, whore the Kmperor Charles VI., 
Home by seizing the city before Musso- who delighted in acoompanylng him on the 
liiii’s Blackshirt columns could roach the harpsichord, loaded him with prescmte. 
cap. In 1924: ho was made secretary of In 1734 he came to England, and so de- 
the Fascist Party and soon exceeded his Ihchted his audiences with his singing that 
predecessors in violonco. One of his vie- Handel was obliged to dismiss a rival com- 
tlms was the ex-minister and editor pany over which he presided. From Eng- 
Aiuendola. For two years he ran the land ho went to Spain, where he remained 

S olltical machine of the Fascist Party and twenty -five years, and was much appre- 
tien was suddenly dropped for no stated elated by Philip V. and his. son Ferdinand 
reason; but after two years’ exile from VI., both of whom suftcred from chronic 
power he was brought back Into active melancholia. 

life by l>oing made a minister of state. In Farlngdon f‘ fern bill’), or Great 

hJa newspaper, the Hegime FascUta, Ym Faringdon, mrkt. tn. in tho Abingdon 
became one of the best-known Fascist Parh div. of Berkshire, England. It has 
publicists, adopting an extreme pro-Nazi trade w corn, sheep, and cattle, and is 
attitude. A strong auppoi-ter of Imperial interesting for its church of All Saints, a 
expansion, he volunteerc<l for service in large cruciform Imikliiig of tho Early Eng. 
Abyssinia and fought through part of a period, and for Faringdon House, built by 
campaUm. In the Second World War he Henry James Pye (1745-1813), the poet, 
fought in Albania as commander of the Pop. 2700. 

Biac^hlrt battalion. He escaped the Farington, Joseph (174 7-1821), Eng. 

purge of the Fascists and remained one artist and diarist. He executed many 
of Mussolini’s most violent supporters, engravlmra of scenes in the Eng. Lake 
but was executed in 1945 following the Hist. His interesting diary was first pub. 
defeat of the Ger. armies in Italy. in 1 921-22. 

Farinaceous Foods, are those which Farlni, Luigi Carlo (1812-66), It. states* 

contain starch. The word ‘farina* man and historian.^ In 1861 he became 
means literally meal or flour formed from minister of tho interior in the lost ministry 
grain, when ground, and consists, there- of Cavour, whom he succeeded as Premier, 
fore, of starchv gUioen, oU\, but it is 1862-63. His chief pub. was U Stato 
generally now applied to the farina<M‘Ous Ifomano (4 vols., 1860), partly trans. by 
matter contained in other vegetable ]>ro- Gladstone. See his letters to Gladstone 
ducts, such as tlie potato, when it con- in M^noire^ eur les Affaires d' I talte : 
RiHts almost entirely of starch or fociila, or Lrffrea sur les Affaires d'ltalxr (Paris), 
beans and peas, etc. Among the many I860 ; and E. Parrl, Luigi Curio Farini 
F, B\, sago, arrowroot, and tapuna are (Home), 1878. 

types of the large class of dried foods . Farm (BY. ferms, from medieval Lat. 
which ore imported Into the country, and hrvui, ttxed payment), term used to denote 
these consist practicallT of pure starch a piece of land let or rented for cultivation 
and are very nutritious when cooked with or pasturage, together with tho neceasary 
milk. Maize, too, though not yet regarded buildings. Tho term ‘ farmer * Is often 
as a food for human beings, has very con- used to denote a man who owns os well ae 
siderablo nutritive qualities, since it con- cultiva^ land. In America the farmer 
tains luortj carbon and nitrogen than is generally owns the land be cultivates, 
found In an equal weight of wheaten flour. Farm holdings consist of the I'csidoiice for 
besides a considerable quantity of fn-c «ie farmer and his family, cotta for the 
hydrogen, which is found in the fat, a. sub- F. labourers, and the F. si coding. The 
stance in which the grain Is somewhat d welling -honso varies to sonic extent with 
rich. Besides this, it exceeds nil other the size and character of tlie holding, the 
grains In point of economy, but the great nnes of the estate, the fashion of the 
objection to its use is its rough taste. It dist.. and the taste and social ^an^'ng of 
has, however, been used by the poor of too tenant. Modem F. dwelling-houses 
Ireland since tlio potato famine, and in the »Pon holdings of about 200 acs. and up- 
W. part of America. F. F. give heat und wards ore both commodious aud comfort.- 
onoTgy to the body, but are not flesh able, substantial in couatruotion. If not 
form«» although ^ery often an excess of ornate in external appi^rance, usiiaily 
such foods is stored up as fat. surrounded by simply but tastefully l^d- 

Fariaaii. Paolo (c. 1522-1006), It. out groun^ds ^d a moderately sized 

painter of tho foinily of the Ubortl, b. at The dwolh^-house should be 

Verona. He was a pupil of Niccolo 50 to 200 yds. from tho steading, and pre- 
Qiolfloo and A. Badile, but studied also ^ora-^y upon higher ground, and so 
the works of T’armlglano. Ho formed his situated that from tho farmwe pwlour 
style partly on Titian and aiorgiono, al- and betlrooin windows the whole home- 
thougn in colouring ho is inferior to both, coWopes 

but m form ho learned more from the should be near the homeste^ at the oppo- 
works of Olulio Bomano. Of hla pictures end from toe fanner’s d^lUM-hon»e. 
’The Multipllcalion of the Loaves’ Is fl'ey ^ su^autliil, and 

generally considered to bo his best. His roomy. Thoy often built In oto 
other notable works are : ‘A Presentation tinuous row, and sometimes tn but 
in the Temple,’ ‘ The Marriage of St. wely slng^. Each fo^ly toould hare 
Catherine/’ The Murder of toe Innocents.’ throe or four oompartments, ^th a 
Farinellii (1706-82), Neapolitan singer senate door and a aepirote ga^en for 
of great eminence, whose real name was garden produce. Attheiu^esenttimetoey 
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are more fully provided than they were 
before 1870. It Is usually found that 
where there Is good accommodation for 
the labourers, the supply of airrio. laboiv 
Is abundant and of good quality. 2he 
farm stendino is the term used to denote 
tho buildings, etc., used for storing crops, 
stock, F. implements, and machines. The 
cost, character, and capacity of the stead- 
ing depend on the size of the holding, the 
system of farming pursued, and also with 


The most common and convenient plan 
for a P. steading is in the form of threo 
sides of a square, with a wing down tho 
centre. In most modern farmsteads the 
spacing between centre and side wings Is 
devoted to courts for cattle, and most of 
the season *s dung is placed in one of these 
oom*t8. Straw barns should be near the 
centre of the steading and the classses of 
stock receiving most straw accommodated 
nearest to tlio straw barn. Root store 



by courtcs-/ of Brxg. h'. H Crosland, D.S.U., I'.D., D.L.^ J>P- 


A NEW FARM AT LITTLE BERKHA-MSTED, IIERTFORDSHUIR 

A, f3ull boxes and yanis ; B, call pens, C, raixinRroom; D, cowliouse; E, dairy and sterilising room ; 
f’ office and staff room ; G, foaluiRbox, 11, saddle room; I. calvmRbox ; K, stable; L, loose boxes ; 
M, tractor shed; N, toolroom; O. implements; P, implements; Q. stock pens and cattle shelters ; 
R* granary; S, silos. Built bv (Jeor^'c W. Kim; Ltd., Hitchin (arrhitect, L. A. Hartless). 


the tastes of the landowner, and some- 
times with the fancies of the tenant. They 
often are determined by the ‘ rules of tho 
estate.* The greatest steading accom- 
modation is wanted on mixed husbandry 
Fs., and also where a large quantity of 
home-flnrown produce is r-o]i.sumed bv 
cattle In wintx?r. Unfortunately on siudi 
a F. the maximum expenditure falls 
where the land Is least able to f»car it, viz., 
in cold dlsts. such as N. of Scotland, where 
substantial houses have to he built for 
harbouring the stock In winU^r. Tho F. 
steading should be situaU'd os ncMi-r as 
po^blo to tho centre of the holding, on 
dry and airy elevation. There should 
be an abundant water supply, and prox- 
imity to stagnant water should be avoided. 
The open part should be exi)osed to tho S. 


should be (vLsily accessible from the cattle 
com pari ni^'uts ; bay store from the stable ; 
dairy from tho cow-house, and stock- 
ard from tho threalilng mill and straw 
am. Vmtdntimi. — Careful attention is 
needed in ventilating tlio whole of the 
steading. A sutliclent current of air Is 
needecl ovcrliead to keep the atmosphere 
pure without draiightH u^on the animals. 
Concrete is largely u.seil ^n tho construc- 
tion of V. buihlings. whil0 gaivanlsod cor- 
rugated sheet-iron is largjply uhciI in roof- 
ing e,ouri-j for cattle, ^n America F. 
buildings 111*0 gonemlly of wood. It Is 
common there for all o0mpartments of 
the steading to bo under pno roof of neat 
dimensions. A prominent feature of tho 
most modern Fs. is tho extensive use of 
machinery, often elecirtcally operated, for 
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fiunh tasks as mflkinsr, baymakfogr. and the 
nittingr, grindlDKi and crushing: of food 
for stock. Motor power has largely super- 
seded horses for transport and tillage. 

In Britain to-day our cottages are out 
of date and farm buildings still more so. 
Thus, in some cases it will be found that 
the large barn was really designed for the 
use of the flail. Again, there are stables 
which were erected over a century ago, 
and the greater part of the buildings were 
ox stables, built to house the teams which 
worked the land in those days. Fire is an 
ever-present danger where electricity and 
internal oombustion engines are used in 
old buildings close to wood and thatch. 
The barn entrance was quite convenient 
when horses in shafts could back a load to 
its destination ; but a tractor or trailer, 
carrying a big load, is not so easy to 
mana3nvr0. Much labour and energy are 
wasted in carrying sacks of corn and arti- 
ficial manures on men’s backs. Every 
well-organised F. should grow some com 
and use some artificial manures. Hence 
storage barns are necessary and they 
should have doors at both ends, he dry and 
rat-proof, and down the centre should be a 
carriage way to enable a tractor to load, 
drive !n at one end, unload and drive out 
at the other. Implement sheds should be 
designed on the P'sme principle, especially 
fis tractor mav^hlntV)' tp so much bigger 
an«l heavier than the old horse machinery. 
Between the two World Wars a number 
of new cow’-sheds have been built. To 
secure a licence to produce milk for sale, 
the law requires a certain standard. In 
some COSOS landlords found it cheaper to 
!)uild a now shed rather than convert an 
old one, but often no advice was taken to 
ensure that the design was sound and ow- 
ing to faulty design the result may be that 
cows crowd at the entrance and it Is difll- 
oult to gf;t each animal into licr proper 
standing. Progressive milk farmers, m 
order to obviate waste of time between 
milkings on washing down the sheds, 
prefer t(j liav-o a milking parlour which will 
accominodnte about twlca the number of 
cows usually milked at a time, combined 
with covered yards divided into pens, so 
that no more than a dozen cows lie to- 
gether for the night. At present (15)49) 
there are not enough houses of any sort to 
go round. A nunihor of decisions must 
he mode wlicii f he time comes for rehous- 
ing those luboiirors who earn comp;>ra- 
tively high wages. Stockmen and those in 
authority must live close to their work. 
Hence most of tlicse houses must be built 
close to tlic F. buildings where the men 
find employment. The rest of the staff 
on a F. — the day-moii and the tractor 
drivers — need not live on the spot when 
motor bicycles and small cars are within 
their means. Tied and service cottages 
are required. A cowman must live near 
Ills cows and the shepherd near his fliKjk. 
Beyond that, there is no need for this 
type of cottage provided there is siifll- 
cient accommodation within range of the 
F. for those who work on it but who need 
not bo at the beok and call of animals. 
iSee F. Sykes, This Farming Business, 
1944 ; M. £. Seebohm* The Evolution of the 

E.E. 5 


English Farm, 1927 ; D. R. McHardy^ 
Modem Farm Buildings, 1932 ; B. Gunn, 
Farm Buildings — New and Adajpied, 1945. 
StJR also AoRictTLTUBB ; Dairying ; 
Gardening. 

The study of farm management In the 
United States, where farms and ranches 
attain a vast size unknown In Great 
Britain, has become of such importance 
that chairs in this subject wore estab. In 
various uni vetrsi ties during the early part 
of the twentieth century. Experience 
and research have now famished data 
for Jnstmetion in F. M. In the univs. are 
taught tlie best and most profitable 
methods of producing field crops and live- 
stock ; soil and climatic conditions are 
studied ; the relative merits of various 
forms of farm Implements and equipment 
are analysed ; the problems of labour are 
discussed ; a certain amount of account- 
ancy is taught in order that farm accounts 
may be properly kept ; and the marketing 
of produce is a feature of the student's 
course. See R. L. Adams, Farm Manage- 
ment, 1921 ; L. A. Moorhonse, The Man- 
agement of the Farm, 1925 ; F. App, Farm 
Economics, Management and IJistrUmiion, 
1928 ; K. W. Campbell, Farm Manage- 
ment, 1940 ; J. Scott Watson and J. 
More, Agriculture : The Science and Prac- 
tice of British Farming, 1945. 

Farman. Henry, Anglo-Fr. aviator, b. 
1874 at Cambrai. One of the pioneers in 
aviation. In Oct, 1907 ho flew 820 yds. 
in 524 secs., and in the same month of the 
following year journeyed in the air from 
ChAlons to Rbelms, covering a distance of 
1 6 m. in 20 mins. This was the first cross- 
country flight, and was accomplished in a 
Volsm biplane, improved after the pilot's 
own designs. The speed attained was 
78 kilometres per hour. F. was the first 
man to fly to New York. During the 
First World War, his works at Billancoort 
supplied aeroplanes to allied forces. 

Farmer, Richard (1735-97), Eng. scholar 
an€l critic, b. at Leicester and educated 
there, and at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, of which ho became classical tutor 
and master in 1775. In 1773 he became 
chief librarian to the uniT. : in 17 30 he was 
appointed to a prebendal sta’l at Lich- 
field, and two years later to one at Canter- 
bury, which ho exchanged in 1788 for that 
of a canon residentiary of St. Paul's. He 
twice declined the offer of a bishopric made 
to him by Pitt In rt'cognJtiou of the Tory 
nrinciplesho strove to propagate In Cam- 
bridge University, lie c-alled himself the 
‘ pioneer of commentators' and in his Essay 
of the Learning of Shakespeare (1767), his 
only work of any importance, proved 
that the dramatist derived his knowledge 
of clas-slcal and foreign Uteraluro from 
trans. 

Farmers’ Clubs exist for the twofold 
purpose of furthering agrio. intereats and 
promoting social iiitcroounte among men 
who ore following the same agrio. occupa- 
tion. Meetings take place usually ou 
mrkt. days, in most of the big agrio. 
centres thri fi^hont the country. The 
Farmers’ Club, ivstab. at 2 Whitehall Court, 
London, S.W. 1 , has a largo membership 
of farmers, stockbreeders, landowners, 

T* 
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•and other persons interested in n^rricul- 
tore. It was ostah. In 1 843 at the instance 
of sev. members of the Royal Aurrio. 
Society of Eo^rland and the Sniithtleld 
Olub, Meetiugcs are held aiimially there 
when papers are read on current afrric. 
subjects and on legrlslation affecting 
aarlcnlture. Tlie National Association of 
Young I'anncrs’ Clubs has Its hood- 
miarti^ in 2t> Bedford Square, London, 
W.O. 1, whore is pub. the monthly paper 
Thu Younff Farmer, Tho tlrst of tlio 
Young Farmers’ Clubs was ostab. by the 
United Dairies in Jan. 1921, at llemvock, 
Devon, and attracted tho interest of Lora 
Northclifle, who set aside a section <»f the 
Ideal llomes Exhibition at Olympia for 
their show In 1922, and offei*ed n gold cup 
for competition amon. tho young farmers 
of America and of Britain. Later the 
Biinlstry of Agriculture interested itself in 
dubs, in which each young farmer person- 
ally roars his stock. F. O. are a 

feature in tho U.S.A., and of Oinnda, 
especially in the three pmirie provs. of tho 
dominion. There are also in tho U.S.A. a 
number of boys’ and girls* clubs In con- 
nection with agrio. extension work. In 
America, experlmontotion, iniprovomont 
in marketing, discussion of anti-post 
methods, and tlie organisfition of co- 
operative marketing are aJl prominent 
activities in F. Cs., while domonstrations 
in educational work and ogrio. competi- 
tions are periodically organised for the 
cjommon benefit of metnbors. 

Farmers General (ancient Rome), see 
Ptjbuca.ni. 

FarmerS'General, those individuals who 
sought from the state or oontitillor of 
taxes the privilege of collecting the taxes 
In return for a certain fixed sum paid into 
the treasury, such os the ‘ piibllcanl * of 
oloasical and N.T. times. The system of 
fermiers-g^niraux was very prevalent in 
France before the Revolution of 1789. It 
was largely responsihle for the Revolution, 
and was swept away in it. 

F^rm-servants, see JLaboureus. 

Famaby, Giles (c. Id60-c. 1600), Eng. 
oomposer, b. probably at Truro, Gornwali. 
He lived In London where he marri(»d in 
1587, and took the Mus. 13. at Oxford in 
1592. He composed pieces for voices 
fmadrigals) and over fifty virglnaN. 

Famaby, or Farnabie, Thomas (c. 1575-^ 
ld47), Eng. grammarian and school- 
master, the son of a London carpenter. 
He was educated at Merton College, Ox- 
ford, and at a Jesuit College in Spain. He 
was for some time a follower of Drake and 
Hawkins and fought in the Low Countries. 
On his return to England ho opened a 
school In Goldsmith 8 Kent, London, 
which beoame famous all over Europe. 
He was the chief classical scholar as well 
as the chief schoolmaster of his time. He 
prepared a new Lat. grammar and an an- 
notated ed. of most of the great olassical 
authors, and these elaborately annotated 
eds. were extraordinarily popular through- 
out the seventeenth century. Ben Jon* 
•on was a friend of F, and oontributed 
ocmiinendatory Lat* elegalee to his ed. of 
JwMmal aaui Persius, John Owen eulo- 
gises F*8. Seneca In his ^ Epigrams.* 


Famborough, urban dls. and part of 
Hampshire, England, situated In the 
Basingstoke pari, div., 24 m. N. of Aider- 
shot, and 32 m. S.W. of London. A part 
of the Aldershot camp is iu the par. and 
also an aerodrome. The remaana of 
Napoleon III. and the Prince Imperial arc 
buried in a mausoleum built by the ex- 
Kmprass Eugdnie at F. Hill. Pop. 16,000. 

Famborough, Baron, see Mat, Sir 
Thomas EasKiN®. 

Fame, Fearne, or Fern Isles, or The 
Staples, group of about SO small is., in the 
N, Sea, in lat. 55" S8' N., and long. 1" 37' 
W. They belong to Northumberland, 
England, and ore from 1 i t-o 7 m. off tho 
coast, 20 m. S.B. of Berwick. 8 m. S.E. 
of Holy Is. Notod as a breeding place 
for sea birds and Atlantic seals. Here 
Grace Darling’s heroic rosciio took place 
in 1838 ; in 1843 sixty people from tho 
Pegasus were drowmed. Two lighthouses 
stand upon the largest of the is., and upon 
this also is St. Outhbert’s tower, the re- 
mains of a Bcnodictine priory. Tho is. 
were acquired by the National Trust iu 
1925, as a result of a public appeal. 

Farnese Family, The, illustrious and 
p<>wcrful It. family whose early hist. Is ob- 
scure. Its Importance dates from 1534, 
when Cardinal Alosvsandro Farnese was 
elected pope os Paul IIJ. lie alienated 
tho duchy of Parma and Piacenza for his 
natural son Pierluigi Farnese. Piacenza 
was occupied by Charles V. In 1547, 
but the duchy of Parma was rulo<i by tho 
Farnese for over two centuries. Ales- 
Sandro Farnese (1545-92), the third duke 
of Parma, was a famous statesman and 
general, and bocanio governor-general of 
tho Netherlands under Philip II. of Spain. 
His son and snccoBsor, lianuocio I, (1569- 
1622), instituted tho savage persecutions 
against supp^ised * witches ' and ' here- 
tics.’ He was snoocsdcd by his second 
sou, Odoardn (16J2-46), who quarrelled 
with Popo Urban VIIT. about the posses- 
sion of Castro, which was eventually razed 
to the ground during the reign of Ids son 
lianucevo II. (1630-94), Ranuccio’s two 
sons Francesco Maria (1678-1727), and 
Anionio (1679 -1731) both died childless 
and were tho last of the male lino of the 
Farnese. The duchy of Parma passed to 
Don Carlos of Bourbon, son of Philip V. of 
Spedn and Elizabeth Famese (1692-1766). 

Farnese Palace, In Rome, one of the 
finest specimens of Rom. Rcnaissauoo 
m’ohitecture. It was begun under Paul 
III. when he was Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese, and completed by hia nephew in 
1526 under the direction of Michelangelo, 
It was Inherited by Don C^aflos, afterwards 
King of Naples and 8pain, knd most of the 
pictures and antique sculpture wore re- 
moved to Naples, It now^houses the Fr. 
embassy to Italy. j 

Farnham, mrkt. tn. of Surrey, Eng- 
land, sltuat^ on the R. Vi^y, 38 m. S.W. 
of London. It is tho oenti^ of a hop dist. 
Win. (kibbett vrm bom heM in 1762, and 
Is buried In the par, chufchyard. F. is 
historioaily InteroBtlng. Its castle was 
built by Henry of Blc&, brother of King 
Stephen, destroyed by iieory m. and 
rebuilt and garrisoned by Charles I, It 
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waH restored in 16ft4 by Dr. Morley, bishop 
of Winchester. The riiiiioci keep was re- 
paired in 1913-14. Moor Park was the 
last retreat of Sir Wrti, Temple, who died 
here on Jan. 27, 1699, and it wa.« here that 
Dean Swift wrote nmiiy of his works. The 
cottapre In which Miss John.son lived is still 
called Stella's Cottajfe. Mother Lud- 
lam’s and Foot’s caves are near by, also 
the remains of earth-works called Coesar’s 
(’tunp. Many Korn, coins have been 
found. Pop. 18,200. 

Famol, John JefTery (b. 1878), Eng. 
novelist. Stndled engineering, but, after 
a oonrso of art study, began wTiting fiction 
for Eng. and Arner. magazines. Eor two 
yijars ho worked as a .scene-painter at the 
A.stor Theatre, New York. Uls great suc- 
cess was ‘Tho Brood Highway,’ a study 
of Eng. rural character In the herfdc vein 
of tho ohl-tlnio workers. Other novels of 
the same picaresquo genre : BeMane the 
Smith (IOITj), The Money M<xm^ The 
Amuteiir ticnilenitm^ Chronicles of the Jmp 
(1910), The ]jormo Myiftery (192.'i\ The 
Jcule of Desimy (1931). The Way Beyontl 
(1933), The Crooked Furrow (1937), Mur- 
der by Nail (1942), My Lord of Wryhmirne 
(1948). 

Farnworth, tn. of Lonca.shirc, England, 
sitnattHl on the 11. Irwell. in tho KadciifT- 
cum- Farnworth hail, div., 21 m. 5^.E. of 
Bolton and adjoining It : It is also 12 m. 
N.K, of Liverpool. There are collurics, 
iron works, tile and brick Helds lu the 
dlst., and the rnanuf. of cotton goods and 
sail eiinvas is ca-rrlcd on. Pop, 27,300. 

Faro (from ‘ Pharaoh,’ a picture of nn 
MTiet. Egyptian king on one of the cards 
of the oid Fr. pack), a game of ho/ard 
with n full T)ack of cards, popular in 1 
France in the reign of Louis XIV. and 
still in the IJ.S.A. The ‘bank’ is held 
again.st an indefinite number of players. 

Faro, sc.iport bn. of Portugal, cap. of the 
dist. of the same name, in tho prov. of Al- 
garve. (1) 'rhe tn. is situated at tlic 
mouth of the Uio FerrnoRO, at the back of 
three is., which help to fonn a lino road- 
stead. It is the chief port of jS. Poitugal, 
and e.VT»nrts fruits, wine, anchovies, cork, 
et^*. A Willi Mirroimd.s tho tn., built prob- 
ably bv the Moors, and there is a c.athe- 
draj, whicli is riiippo.sed to have hc»*n a 
Rotn. ba^Ailica. There Is an arsennl and 
milltiUT hosiuial, with sev, eduentional 
estabs. and convents. F. w^os alrao-.t de- 
stroyed in hv an earthquake. Pop. 
1.3,000. ^2) The dlst. has an area of 1930 

sq. Jn. Bs ciiniatc is extremely fiue, and 
almonds, <latc4, figs, wheat, olives, etc., 
a.vo grown. I’op. 317,600. 

Faroe Islands, see Fakkok. 

Farquhar, George (1673-1707), Irish 
dnimatlst, went on the stage after leaving 
Trinity Cnllego, Dublin, and in that city, 
about 16!)rj, made his d(^l)ut as Othello. Ho 
Is gonetally supposed (on the anthoritv of 
his biographer, Thos, Wilkes) to have left 
college In 169 A on account of tbo death of 
his patron, Bishop Wiseman of Dromore, 
to become a cf)rrector of the press. O' 
subsequent appoaranco he aooiden tally 
stabbed a follow -actor, and was so dls- 
tressetl that he rotlitwl from the .stage, 
though from all accounts ho sijffertMl from 


qtage friglit an<i failed as an actor. He 
now turned his thonght.s to play -writing, 
and his Jx^ve and a Bottle was successfully 
produced at Drury Lane in 1699. Tn the 
following year The Constant Couple was 
performed, and was an even greater suc- 
cess. This was followed by Sir Harry 
IVildanr (1701), and in this play at his own 
benefit at Dublin be played tho title-rfllc. 
The Inconstant, or The IVav to Win Kim 
(1702), The Turin Rivals (1702), and The 
Staffs Coach, a farce In one act (with Mot- 
teiix), (1704). His last plays were The 
Rejcruiting Officer (1706) ami The Beaux* 
Stratagem (1707). He got into financial 
dllficnlties and the duke of Ormonde, 
whom he stylijs his ‘ general ’ in tho 
dedication to The Recruitinff Officer, ad- 
vised him to sell the lieutenant's com- 
mission which he then held, in order to 
tuiy his debt*^, promising to give him a 
captninc 3 ''. Ho acted on this advice, but 
duke failed him and F. sickened and 
died, m despair. He belonged to the Con- 
greve school of dramatists, and had some 
wit and gaiety in abundance, but no 
higher sense of morality than tho majority 
of Ills contemporary playwrights. See 
\V. Connely, YoungOeorge Farquhar, 1918. 

Farr, William (1807-83), Eng. statis- 
tician, h, at Kenlcy In Shropshire. He 
.studied medicine in Paris and London, but 
gave up the practice of bln Tirofession to 
aceei>t the post of compiler of abstracts in 
the registrar-general’s ofiice. lu 1851 and 
1 1S(j1 he was assistnnt-commiftsiouer, and 

I in 1 87 1 head comuiissloner for the census. 
His cliief pubs, are : Tables of Lifetimes, 
Annuities, and Vremiums (1861). English 
ReyrodmUmi Table (1880), and Vital 
N/ob'.shVs (1885). 

Farragut, David Glasgow (1801-70), 
first admiral of the TTniteil .States navy, b. 
at Knoxville in Tcunc.saee. He entered the 
navy in ISIU, became lieutenant in 1825, 
commander in 1841, and captain in 1855. 
Although a Southerner by birth, on the 
outbreak of the CJivll war in 1861, ho ad- 
]iere<l to his n,llegl,anco to the gov. at 
Washington, and in 1862 was appoin^ 
as rear-twlmiml to tlie coimnand of tho W. 
Gulf Blockading Scimuiron, with which he 
forced tho passage of the Miasissippl and 
ojipturcd New Orle^trls. Tn 1861 ho cap- 
tm'cd Mobile and in tlio same year was in- 
vested with Lho iieuly created rank of 
vieo-adiniral. on which he retired from 
active service. Ho was made admiral In 
1866, 

Farrand, LIvingsiono (1867 -1939), 
Airier. nnthropol'>gist and psychologist; 
From 1893 till 1991 ho was instructor in 
psj’^chology at Columbia tJniv.. Ho was 
from 19()l till 1903 adjunct prof, of 
psychology at (''olumbia ; and then, until 
J914, professor of Anthropology at same 
iiniv. Appointed by Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to direct work in Fmnce against 
tuberc'iUOKis. From March 1919 till Oct. 
1921 was chairman of central committee 
of the Araer, Rod Cross. In 1921. elwtcd 
President of C^>mell Untv. Wrote : Hosts 
of American hisiorut 

Farrant, Bioharo {ft, 1564-80), Eng. 
composer of church music. He beoaine a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal under 
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Edward VI, ; became organist of St. 
George’s Ohapel in 1504, and returned to 
tbe Chapel Royal in 1509. Ills name is 
best remembered in connection with the 
anthem, * Lord, for Thy Tender Mercy’s 
Sake,’ and a chant based on it. but the 
authorship has not boon satisfactorily 
estab., being claimed for John Hilton. 

Farrar, Frederic William (1831-J903). 
Eos* divine, 6. at Bombay, and educated 
at London Unlv. and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. From 1855-70 ho was asststanb 
master at Harrow, and from 1871-70 
headmaster of Marlborough CoUeg(^. He 
was elected fellow of the Royal Socioty in 
1864, univ. preaclier In 1808, honorary 
chaplain to the queen in 1869, and Hul- 
sean lecturer in 1870. Ho became ciinon 
of Westminster and rector of 8t. Mar- 
garet’s in 1876, archdeacon in 1883, and 
Deem of Canterbury in 1895. In 1858 he 
began his literary work with the schoolboy 
story, Uric, or Lillie by Little, followed by 
Julian Home (1860), and SL Winifred's 
(1883). He pub. a number of books on 
classical and modern philology, but it was 
by his theological writings that ho at- 
tained his greatest popularity. H'hc f full- 
ness of History to Christ (Hulscan Lec- 
tures) appeared In 1870. Other works 
include: T/te Life of Christ (1874, 12tli 
ed. 1875), Life of St, Paul (1879), Early 
Days of Christianity (1882), Lives of the 
Faihera (1888), Darkness and Daum 
(1889), and The Bible, its Meaning and 
Supremacy (1890). 

Farrar, Geraldine, Ainer. operatic 
soprano ; b. Feb. 28, 1882, at Melrose, 
Mass. ; daughter of Sydney F., store- 
keeper. She received musical education 
from Mrs. J. H. Long In Boston, Mine. 
Thursby in New York, Trabaclello in Paris, 
and Lilli Lohraann in Berlin. On Oct. 15, 
1901, she made her d^but at the Royal 
Opera, Berlin, as Marguerite in Gounod’s 
Faust, with such suct;ess that alje im- 
mediately had a three years’ contra-ct. 
From 1900 till her retirement from the 
stage on April 22, 1922, she was a leading 
soprano at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. She appeared on a concert 
platform in 1927. 

Farrell, bor. in Mercer co, , Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Shenango R., close to 
Sharon city, with which it is industrially 
conjoined. Steel, cMting^, tin-plato 
manufs. Pop. 13,800. The name luw 
been changed from Sharon since 1910. 

Farrell, James Thomas (b. 1901), Aincr. 
journalist and nnvollst and critic, b. at 
Chicago and educated at Chicago and Now 
York univs. Worked in a gasoline flUlng 
station and as a salesman, iicceired the 
John Simon Guggenheim Foundation 
Fellowship in Creative Literature. His 
experiences as a baseball onthusiast and 
as a student m Catholic schooh on the S. 
side of Chicago are the background of his 
novel Voung Lwiigan (1932). This was 
followed by Oas^ House McCinty (1933) 
and the trilogy Stwls Lonigan (193.5) for 
which he was awarded $2500 from tho 
Book of the Month Club. Other novels 
are No Star is Tjosi (1938) ; Father and 
8^ (1940) ; ilOOO a Week ami other 
stories (1942); JBemaM Clare (1916). 


Also throe vols. of short stories : Calico 
Shoes (1934); Ouillotine Party (1935); 
and Can All This Grandeur Perish ? (1937 ). 
He luis made a detailed and constfint use 
of the naturalistic technique, especially 
In his chief book. Studs Lonigan, His 
characters Jive in the depressed areas of 
the S. side of Chicago and among street 
gangs and petty cHminals. Most of them 
are casual in their morality and many 
merely vicious. His writing shows the 
intlueneo of James Joyce, l^reiser and 
Proust, but he reveals his keen interest in 
the ordinary facts of modern Amerlca.n 
life and his impatience with social and 
economic inequalities. Other works : 
A Note on Literary Criticism (1936) ; My 
Days of Anger (1943), and Literature and 
Morality (1917). 

Farren, Elizabeth, Countess of Derby (c. 
1759-1829), Eng. actress, and daughter of 
George F., an actor. She made her first 
appearance in Ijondon at the Hay market 
in 1777. os Miss Hardcastlc, in She Stoops 
to Cojvi ter. Tills success wixs followed hv 
Rosiiia in Colman’s adaptation of T//r 
Spanish Barber, and many others. In 
1782 she succeeded Mrs. Abingdon at 
Drury Lane. She played Hormione, 
Olivia, l^ortia, and Juliet, but her most 
successful rdles were Lady Betty Modist<', 
Lady Tea/le, Lady Townly, and L.*»rlv 
Fanciful. In 1797 she married Edward, 
twelfth carl of Derby. 

Farren, Ellen, commonly known os 
Nellie Farren (1848-1904), actress, came 
of an old theatrical stock, and made her 
first appearance on the stage at the ago of 
five. She played many parts at ^^adlor’s 
Wells, the Victoria, and tho Olympic, 
theatres, and fjarned tho reputation of be- 
ing both clever and vertuitllo. It was 
only after she went to tho Gaiety In 1 86S 
and played prlu. hoj^^arts in burlesque 
tliat she became famous. She remained 
there, a great ‘ draw ’ in London, until 
1891, when ill-iicalth compelled her rethe- 
ment from tfjc stage. 

Farror, Sir Thomas Henry, first Baron 
(1819-99), Kng. statistician and civU ser- 
vant, h. in London, and educated at Eton 
and Balliol College, Oxford. He was 
called to tho Bar in 1844, but ceased to 
practise on entering the Civil Service as 
secretary to the Marine Dept, of the Board 
of Trade in 1850, a post wliich ho held 
until 1886. Ho was an advanced Liboml 
In politics, and a strict free-trader. His 
theories on tratle and finance are oinhodled 
In his wj i tings : The Stale in its Uelatimi 
to Trade (1883), Free Trade versus Fair 
Trade (188(5) ; and his letters and essays 
in The Times and Contemporary/ Reviem. 
lie pub. Study in Currency in 1898. He 
was created a baronet in 1 8$3 and a baron 
in 1893. 

Farriery, art of horse-shoiplrig. It Is of 
aiict. origin, and there is evklonce that tho 
art was practised by the (Jelts. It does 
not soern to have been in kse among tho 
Gks. or Roms. Tho art pfobahly began 
to grow common after tho ovei'trirow of 
tho ,W. empire towards tb© close of tho 
fifth century. It has only recently been 
introduced Into Japan, whore the former 
practice was to attach slippers of straw to 
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the horse’s feet, those slippers being; re- 
newed when necessary. In modern times 
the art has imdergono many changes and 
improvements, as the methods formerly 
adopted were considered injurious to the 
animal and a couHldcrable loss to tho 
owner. The following are some of the 
chietcansea of these evils : (1) Paring the 
solo and frog ; (2) applying shoes which 
were too heavy and of the wrong shape • 
(It) using too many and largo nails ; <4) 
applying shoes too small and removing the 
wall of the foot to make the feet fit tho 
shoes ; (5) rasping tho front of tho hoof. 
These were often caused by iinskillod 
workmen, who combined the duties of 
blacksmith and shoosmith in one trade, 
although they were not qualified. Accord- 
ing to modern principles, shoes should bo : 
(1) As light as compatible with the wear 
required of them ; C-2) the ground face of 
i.he shoe should bo concave, and the face 
applied to the foot plain ; (3) heavy 

draught horses alone slioiild have toe and 
heel calks on their shoes to increase tho 
foothold ; (4) any excess of growth of the 
wall or outer portion of horny matter 
'^diould only be removed in ro-ahoeing. 
Care is to bo taken in ke<‘piug both sides 
of the hoof of equal height ; (5) tho shoes 
should fit accurately to the circumference 
of tho hoof o'vl p* eject slightly beyond 
the heel ; (G) os few nails as possible should 
1)0 used ; (7 ) tho nails should take a abort, ] 
thick hold of the wall so that tho old nail | 
boles may bo removed in the natural 
growth and paring of the horny substance. 
Tho need for shoeing a horse’s feet is 
generally well known. Tho foot is com- 
posed of a horny substance which becomes 
very brittle and breaks away, eapeeially 
under tho Influence of moist weather, or of 
extra strenuous work. In order to pre- 
vent tills, tho rim of iron n placed on (Ik* 
foot and can bo renewed from time to 
time. Tho shoes and luiils arc now 
manufactured with great economy bj 
tnachinciT- The advent of modern 
njcthods of locomotion and means of tran- 
sit have gi’oatly impeded the art of I'. In 
tlie eighteenth and nineteeiitli ciaitiincs 
every vll. had its shoesmlth, who, n^ men- 
tioned above, eonibined his art with that 
of the blaeksmith, thus causing evils 
which wore only stamped out by modern 
systems of F. J. JelTray, Address on 
the Present i^totc of Farriery, 178G; W, 
Douglas, Ilnrse-i'hiteing, 1873 ; W. Hunt- 
ing and A. Mattinson, 7'ke Art of Horse- 
shoeing, 1022 ; (h Holmes, The Pritwiyle 
and Prarfice of Horseshoeing, 1028. 

Parrukhabnd, or Farukhabad, dist. 
and city of India, in tho Agra div. of the 
United Provi?. Tho dist. has an nr(*a of 
1718 sq. m., traversed by a metre gauge 
branch lino of tho Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India railway. The chief pro- 
ducts ore indigo, sugar-cane, and potatoes. 
The cap. is Fatogarh. The city of F. is 
situate near the Ganges, SG ni. N.W. of 
Cawnpore, and has a gov. guu-carriage 
factory. Pop. (dist.) 860,000 ; (tn.) 

60^400. 

Pars, OP Farsistan, one of the flvo groat 
provB, of Persia (Iran), extending along 
the N* shore of the Persian Gulf. The 
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name is tho same os the Qk, * Persia.* 
which, originally tho name of the prov. 
now called Iran, has come to be the name 
by which the whole empire is called. The 
prov. is traversed by mt. chains running 

fi a^allo1 with tho coast, intersected by fer- 
ile valleys, rieJi in pasturage, vines, and 
fruits, and studded with lakes, the chief of 
which is Lake Bokhtegan. The rivs. are 
small and seldom flow into the sea. The 
climate varies greatly according to tho 
altitude. The prin. products are dates, 
rice, olives, cereols, cotton, and wine. The 
cap. is Shiraz (pop. 1 29,000). The area of 
Pars is about 53,000 sq. m. and the esti- 
mated pop. 750,000. 

Farshut, or Farsblout, tn, of Upper 
Egypt, situated near the R. Nile, 20 m. 
S.E. of Oirgeh in a picturesque country of 
astonishing fertility. Pop. 17,000. 

Parsley, manufacturing tn. of W. Rid- 
ing, Yorkshire, England, situated 3t m. 
from Bradford. It has scribbUng,^ spin- 
ning and cloth inaniif. mills. Samuel Mars- 
den, who first introduced Australian wool 
into England, and passed his life as a 
missionai*y in Airstralia and New Zealand, 
was born hero. Pop. 0000. 

Farther India, see lyDO-CniNA. 

Farthing (A.-S. feoriha, a fourth, and 
ing, a diminutive) is tho smallest Eng. 
bronze coin, and is equal in value to tho 
fourth of a penny. It was instituted as a 
silver coin in the reign of Edward I., In 
which form it continued until the time of 
Mary. James I. granted a patent to Lord 
Harrington of Extou in 1613 for the 
mannf. of copper Fs., but it was not until 
1072 that they came into circulation In 
any niunbcr. In tho reign of Charles II. 
Hn Fs. were also in circulation for a short 
time. In 1800 copper Fs. gave place to 
bronze, in which form they have con- 
tinued I'he experiment of issuing half 
Fs. was tried in 1842. but not proving suo- 
et.s«ful, tho coins were demonetised in 
1 800, In 1 853 the last year in which they 
were minted, 913,920 half farthings were 
coined. The present value of these 
coins is up to Is. Od. each according to 
date and condition. Half- and quorter- 
furlliings were minted betwei*n 1839 and 
1856 for use in Ceylon, and in 1844 one- 
third farthings were al^o struck for Malta. 
In 1807 tho practice wa.s adopted of 
darkening them befiuo iss.u>, that they 
might not bo mistaken for half-sovereigns. 

Farthingale (O.F. verdugalle, corrupHon 
of Sp. verdngado, from verdvgo, a stlok), 
ease or hoop upon which were hung volu- 
mmous skii't,a. The niatorial of tho F. was 
originally wood iiiu! later whalebone. It 
was of Sp. origin, and reached its most exag- 
gerated form in the seventeenth oentupy, 
when it consisted of a flat circular surface, 
projecting from tho bodice. It was the 
forerunner of the crinoline (q.r.) of tho eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth ci-nturies. 
Farukhabad, see FARRUKHAUAn. 
Farwell, Sir George (1845-1915), Kng. 
lord justice : second son of Fredenok 
Cooper F., id Tettenhall. Staff.s ; gradu- 
ated from B.-iliol College, OxfoM, imd 
was called to the Bor in 1871. D^ded 
the oriiclal point in the Taff Vale railway 
case, 1900, concerning tho liability of trade 
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UDlon funds to atbachinont for dfatnRire*^. 
In 1906, after beini? for aeven years Judj?e 
of the Hiah Court, he was mado lord 
justice. 

Fasces were buudlos of rods curried in 
anot. times by the liotors before the chief 
mafffetrates of Homo 
symboliHiiuf their su- 
preme power over the 
lives of the people. 
These rods wei*© made 
I jXA ffeuoralJy of blrch- 

ijrA wood or dm, and an 

I axe protruded from 

I I the centre. Besides 

lieini? borne before the 
inaifistrates they were 
also carried before 
kings ami emperom, 
and in republican times 
before cousnls and 
proitors. The number 
of F. was not the same 
in all cases, but varied 
according to the dig- 
nity of the luaglsti-atc'. 
Twelve was the Dum- 
ber allotted to a con- 
sul, and six to a 
prajtor, Tn SOS B.o. 
Valerius Publicola sot 
forth a mandate that 
in the city the axe 
should not lie carried, 
since the consuls no 
longer hod the power 
J of life and death in 

j Home. The axo was 

present in tho case of 
a dictator, who W’a* 
preceded by twenty - 
four lictors, bearing 
fasces the same number of 
fasces. 

Fascia, or Facia, orchltectnral term de- 
noting the bands into which the architrave 
of tho Ionic and Corinthian orders i.s sub- 
divided. In tho Rom*, ('onnthian order 
the .fasciae ore often divided into small 
mouldings. Tho hands ar»^ known as the 
first or upper F., tho second or middle F., 
and the third or lower. 

Fascines are brush-wood faggots u>sed 
for military purposes. The:/ are gfmerally 
about 18 ft. in length, not a fofit in 
thickness, and are bound tightlv together 
by means of wire or withes. 1’liey are used 
for roofing magazines, for bridge and romi 
making, and also for reveting the stepH 
and. elopes of field-works. When out up 
into one-third of the length, tiiey can bo 
utilised in filling up a ditch, trench, etc., 
and are especially useful for supporting 
structurOvS in marshy ground. 

Fasciola, pckraslte which ••huscs liver 
rot in sheep, see Liver- Fj.uktb and 
Tbsmatodks. 

Fascism, The name given to the 
political movement which arose in Italy 
soon after Uie JS^t World War to deliver 
the country fronr Bolshevism, restore its 
economic fKiuiUbrlum, and raise it to Its 
r^tfuJ place in the family of nations. 
The movement was led by Benito Mus- 
sc^nl ( 9 *e.), and sncx^ea^ully dominated 
ad,mlni«watk>n in Italy from 1922 until 


1943, The symbol of F. (Fasciamo) is the 
same os that of the lictors of Imperial 
Home — a bundle of rods (jnaces) with an 
axe in tho centre, and tho Fascista salute 
Is that of tho anct. Uom.-^by out- 
6ti*etchcd arm. The military organisa- 
tion of tho National Fascista Party — as it 
was ottlclally constituted, with Its Groat 
National Council — wan entirely on Itoni. 
liiic.s, with Rom. names like * legion,’ ‘ con- 
sul,’ • coutiirion,’ ‘ triari,* * senior * and so 
forth. The coins bow^ on one side the 
Hum. fasriot and special gold coins were 
iasued to celebrate the anniversary of the 
famous ‘March to Romo* of Oct. 21, 
1922, wlilch carried F. triuraphantJy into 
power. Disdidine was most rigorous ; 
and the motto of F., ‘ No diseiLssion, only 
obedience,’ serves to exT>lalu tho rapidity 
of tho sudden mobili'^ations and domobUi- 
sations carried out by tho organisation. 
F. also possessed a large and powf*rful 
Press and a [>iihlishiug house in Milan. 
But tho ilecisivo factor in the victory of F. 
was over and above all, the personality of 
Its leatler, the so-called IMvce, Mussolini, 
the verv soul of tlm movement. 

F. did not, however, prtjseiit an abso- 
lutely new political j)hcnmncnoji, but was 
really piu*t of the gciic*ra.l historical 
development of nations, and it reveals the 
tlicoretlcal influence of Machiavelli and 
NietAsohe and also of Sorcl and Pan?to. 
It has been compared to tho ‘ kryptoia ’ 
of Sparta, and tho ‘ etcric ’ of A i lump, or 
other similar expressions of Hclf-dcfenc© of 
strong rictive groups or (losses, uniting 
and forming centres of rc.sjstunce. Other 
illustrations may be found In tll(^ hist, of 
the Church in Italy, in the It. Cornmimes, 
In Knglanrl, in (Jermariy, and in the (Mubs 
of the I'r. Revolution. It came as a 
reaction to i.ho complete apathy and dis- 
order in pari. .StaU* fmylioos in Italy and 
to tlie hypnotism of the It. working classes 
under the gospel of Lenin following the 
1914-18 War, conditions which in 1920 
wore rendering the country an easy prey 
to tho Communist peril. It was a time 
wlien tho ec(»nomic chaos was complote ; 
foreign exchanges were dlsorganlsod ; tho 
police impotent : the C^mbmeera insulted 
and even killed by the Communists, 
llesistance came from tlio patriots of tho 
Trentino, tl.o Carso and other battloflolds 
of the V\'Hr, and tho iirst encounter be- 
tween tljom and tho C'ommunistft was in 
1921 at jiologna, wliich date marka tlie 
wane of Ho 1.-. he vis m and the rise of F. 
i’rogresfl w'ah at tlPsL slow ; for the State 
was Impotent and tlie only pnwXlcal policy 
was f(»rce. But riuLsses of the working 
classes were soon enrolled afiiong the Fas- 
cist syndicates scattered aU over Italy, 
and tht'ise began activlti^ by settling 
many important oconomioi; disputes and 
strikes. The army was soefeUy or openly 
la favour of F. , and, contraty to tho hopes 
of the Ckimmunists, wouliu never have 
marohod against the Fasditi. The very 
generalH of the regular aimy wore the 
black shirts of tho organisation^ and them^ 
solves directed the march to Rome, in 
tho closing months of 1922 members of 
F. increased by leaps and reached even to 
the Alps and B. Sicily. Finally, in 1922, 
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after a (?roat meeting at Naples and aiter 
the March to Rome, MuseoMni and his 
Influential quadrunivirate, formed by 
Gen. do Bono, Cesare do Vecchlo, Italo 
Balbo, and Michele Bianchl, the sccretary- 
gODcral of the party, was summoned by 
the King to form tho first Fasclsta 
Cabinet. In his opening speech before 
the reconstituted Chamber, Mussolini de* 
dared the foreign policy of F. In these 
words : ' No irnporlalism, no aggressions, 
but an attitude which shall do away with 
the policy of humility which has made 
Italy more like the Olnderolla and humble 
servant of other nations. Respect for 
lnternatJ^)nai treaties at no matter what 
cost. Fide^lity and friendship towards 
the nations that give Italy serious proofs 
of reciprocating it. Maintenance of E. 
equilibrium on which depends the tran- 
quillity of the Balkan States and therefore 
European aud world peace.’ Tho in- 
vasion of Abyssinia some fifteen years 
later can no more be reconciled with this 
early statement of Fascist policy than his 
other imiwlalist aspirations. (See infra.) 
At Trieste, on Feb. fi, 1921, Mussolini 
made it clear that F. did not believe in the 
principles of the League of Nations, nor in 
those of the Red International, nor in the 
possibility of general disarmament ; and! 
he foruinlatod the if/.>^iitJve demand'^ of F. 
as follows ; revision of tho treaties of 
peace where these might prove the cause 
of new wars ; economic annexation of 
Flume ; emancipation of Italy by the 
development of her productive forces ; 
renewal of relations mtii tho ex-enemy 
countries, but subject to tho maiutononco 
of the existing It. N. and K. frontiers ; 
vindication of tho rights of Italy as re- 
gards its colonies ; replacement of the old 
mplomatic representatives by others 
from the special univ. faculties ; and tho 
furtherance of the It. coloni»?s in the 
Mediterranean and beyond the Atlantic 
by economic and educational means and 
by rapid communication. 

The Fascist Party (as in other Kuropcan 
totalitarian States) was tho only autlior- 
Ised political organisation in Italy during 
the period of the prevalence of F. The 
SOcIld system aimed at was tho Corpora- 
tivo State iq.v.y. F. olaimcxl to bo 
neither capitalistio nor .socialistic. It 
maintained private property but sub- 
jected Its use to State oonti'ol. Trade 
onions and manufat'tnrers* a.ssoclations, 
both Fascist-controlled, were bound to 
oo-operate in the CJorporation . Spirit and 
organisation in the Party were niilitiirislic. 
The statute of the Party dtwcrlbed it as a 
dvlj militia at the orders of the Ditve or 
leader emd dedicated to the service of the 
State, and that its chief ahn was to 
nohieve the gi-eatueBS of the It. people. 
The Party was anti-liberal and antl^ 
deinooratio, and stood for nationaiistu and 
hnperiallsui, F. uplield violeiice, rejected 
otvll liberties and elafmed the monopoly 
of ^uoation in its youth organfeations, 
the JMiUa for yoiiigr children and the 
AiftmauanHa for youtlw up to eighteen. 
The party maintamed its own army with 
a troiialng and standing almost equal to 
those ofthe regular army. 


F. in its first decade certainly trans- 
formed the whole material, moral and 
political structure. of Italy. Its achieve- 
ments included, apart from the suocossfuH 
ftssertion of It. foreign policy in the 
Adi'intio and Mediterranean, many great 
enterprises within tho country Itself. Tho 
more important of these were tho re- 
organisation of the mercantile marine and 
tho Imxirovcmcnt of harbours ; city plan- 
ning afi’orestation schemes which navo 
clothed bare mts. with verdure ; tho 
reservation of si^eclal roads for motor 
traffic (al.so, later, in Libya) and the im- 
provement of roads generally ; and t)>e 
creation of a network of airlines. One of 
the most beneficial schemes was that of 
land recJaination, begun in 1928, under 
which about 30 million aos. were reclaimed , 
an undertaking which, together with 
irrigation schemes, gave wont to tens of 
thomsaiids of men, besides Increasing 
cereal production by some 20 million 
quintals, and thereby conducing to tho 
emancipation of Italy from that depend- 
ence of foi*(‘ign food which, as shown above, 
was on(‘ of the declared objects of F. from 
its inception. 

It has been objected to F. that, like 
other institutions founded on dictator- 
ships, it must be for ever providing 
spectacular benefits in order lo retain 
popularity ; and undoubtedly the Fascist 
State, in carrying out Its Ideals, did 
assume heavy financial burdens. Yet 
the material benefit to the country did up 
to a point outweigh tho disadvantages In- 
herent in all dic*tntorsbip8, and for some 
time operated as a powerful influence on 
the imagination of the It. people as a 
whole. F. welded the country together, 
and, by a remarkable re-awakening of 
patriotism, tended to obliterate the old 
distinctions between the N. and S. and 
remove the traditional antipathies between 
city and city. It further strengthened 
national unity by effecting a conciliation 
betwe<m Church and State and by tho 
settlement of tho Rom. question. This 
latter, crystallified In the Lateran Treaties, 
was, perhaps, m these earlier years, Mus- 
solini’s most remarkable acMevement ; 
for the definite recognition by the Vatican 
of the House of Savoy as tho legitimate 
rnlcr.s of Italy and of Romo os the cap. of 
the kingdom revitalised It. patriotism aa 
perhaps nothing else could have done. 
But by 1940, when it became evident that 
Mussolini was waiting for a sultaiUo- 
opxH>rtunity to declui’o war on the allle8» 
the sympathies of the Vatican were mani- 
festly on tlie aide of the latter. It Is clear,, 
however, that tJie cstab. of F. entailed the 
abrogation of many fundamental righte 
of man, hitherto regarded as saorosaoot. 
This is exemplified in the Law of Deo. 24, 
1925, defining tho attributes and preroga- 
tive of the Prime Minister. ITtider this law 
Ministers were responsible to the Ring for 
the admfnJhtration of their departments, 
but only te the Premier for tln^ policy ; 
and the Prepcer, with the Royal eouaent, 
oonid abolish or create new Ministries, 
and he alone could determine Cabinet 
policy as a whole or dfscuss policy with 
the King. (See also Corporativu > 
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Jews co-operated with the Fiiscist 
Party ftrom the beerlnning and held Im- 
portant posts ; when Mussolini adopted an 
anti -Semitic policy under Nazi inllucnco 
in 1938, they were driven out. Other 
leaders besides Mussolini included, as 
well as the quadrumvii*ate noticed above. 
Count Ciauo (q.r.), A Stamce, D. Alfteri, 
B. Bossoni, Italo Balbo and A. 

Farluacci (q.v.). F. served as a model to 
a number of similar political moveynents 
in other countries, notably, of course, to 
National Socialism (q.v.) in Germany and 
Falan^sm in Spain and. Indeed, in a 
broader sense, the term * Fascist * Ciirae 
to be used to describe almost any re- 
actionary or authoritarian ruler, Irres- 
pectivo of profound diversities ; ns, c.q.. 
Marshal P<^tain (q.v.), wliose policy as 
leader of the Vichy Gov. was increasing 
collaboration with Hitler : Salazar, the 
Prime Minister of Portugal, whose policy 
was formed on mildly Fascist lines ; and 
Peron, the present dictator of the Ar- 
gentine Hepubllc, whose sympathies 
appear to be anti-bourgeois. 

F., in the last decade of its influence, is 
associated principally with the Imperialist 
aspirations of Mussolini, during which 
period his public acts and stotemeuts pre- 
sented a series of contradictions, crowned, 
as he became involved in the inovit<U)lo 
consequences of bis overweening ambi- 
tion, by an exemplary succession of be- 
trayals. His political rake’s progress w'os 
hastened by the Stresa Conference (193.5), 
for this conference paved the way to the 
creation of the Axis (q.v.). Muasolini, 
after Strosa, imagined that he ha<l the im- 
plied consent of Britain to his openly 
revealed designs on Abyssinia. The Axis 
was launched during the Sp. Civil war 
when ho and Hitler la a filibustering 
adventure helped to establish a Fascist 
regime under Franco, but it did not take 
final shape until Italy’s adherence to the 
antl-Comintem Pact (q.r.) in Nov. 1937. 
At this time Mussolini still retained some 
sense of the value of friendly relations 
with the Western Powers and ho actually 
concluded a treaty of bon voisinage with 
Biitaln and opened similar negotiations 
with S'rance. But ho was already too far 
committed on the other path for these 
treaties to be Implemented and soon Fas- 
cist Italy’s bond with Nazi Germany was 
cemented by a military alliance. In 1939 
without warning or pretext ho invaded 
Albania with whoso king Italy had a 
treaty of friendship of ten years’ standing. 
When war broke out between Germany 
and the W. I’owers fascist Italy an- 
nounced that she would take ' no initiative ' 
iu the war. Historians may speculate 
on what basis of agrt^ement with Hitler 
Mussolini took this step. The determin- 
ing point of Mussolinrs duplicity herein 
Is that ho delayed Italy’s entry into the 
war until he felt convinced that Hitler’s 
tritimph was assured. Encouraged by 
the apparent suoihess of this baseness he 
then attacked Greece — also a friendly 
country — without warning in the manner 
of the customary Nazi technique. But 
here his treachery availed him nothing and 
his armies had to be sticooured by his 


German ally. From that time, perforce, 
he allowed himself and his country to be 
drawTQ more and more ignominlouHly in 
the train of Hitler. Gn July 21, 1943, 
following the invasion of Italy, tho Fascist 
Grand Council mot and carried a hostile 
vote against Mussolini , who had returned 
from a conference with Hitler vdthout the 
expected assurances of Gor. military 
assistance against the Allies. Marshal 
Badoglio (q.v.) was charged by King 
Victor Emmanuel to assume power. He 
dissolved the Fascist Party, and removed 
or pui’ported to remove Fascists from 
office. When Gen. Alexander’s advanced 
guards entered Rome (June 4, 1943) the 
King, after investing his son with the 
office of Lieutenant of tho Realm, went 
into retirement in order to leave the way 
open for the gov. of a co-bolligorent Italy 
to bo r(iconstitutod on broader founda- 
tions, with the least possible relation to 
tho old Fascist regime. Tlie linal sauve 
qui pent of tho Fascist hierarchy was pre- 
cipitated by the victorious advance of 
Field-jMarshal Alexander’s armies into 
tho N. of Italy and the surrender of tlie 
Ger. armies of Kesselring on April 29 
(1946). Tho previous day the fallen 
and fugitive ex-Duco was apprehended 
and lynched by It. partisans in Milan. F. 
seems to have been more or less elimi- 
nated by 1941) when, after tho elections of 
.lune 2, the now Christian Democratio 
Party emerged with over 200 seats, being 
only slightly outriiimbored by the 
Socialists and Communists combined. See 
further under MUbSOf jni. 
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Fashion (adapted from Vt.foQcm; Lat. 
factio, making, facere, to do, or make), 
used in the sense of the pattern or mode 
In which a thing Is done, pi^irticularly em- 
ployed in tho sense of the » customary or 
usual way in which a thln^ Is done, and 
hence applied to the manner or custom 
prevalent or oharaoterlsUo of a partioular 
period, more ospcwially as rOgards dross or 
costume. The terms fashion and fashion- 
able are also applied tc^< oocupatlons, 
pursuits, education, etc., aa well as to the 
necessities of drees, though it is in the 
latter sense It is chlofiy used. The InveQ- 
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tlon of weaving may be said to be respon- 
sible for the greater variety in the matter 
of garments ; prior to this skins were, of 
comm, tho earliest form of clothing. 
Variations of costume were unknown to 
most matrons of tho anct. world, and in 
tho E. they are as unchanging in this 
respect as In everything else, the word F. 
not having the same signiflcanco there as 
it has in the W. Tho lloras. spread their 
dress, together with their civilisation, over 
Jilurope, and in the fifth century it was 
gradually modified by the close-fitting 
garnjents of tJio races of tho N. It may 
be said that In the VV. the hist, of conquest 
is tho hist, of F. Thus the anct. Briton 
made his garments of skins, w hich in Horn, 
times developed into the akin coat or 
tunic, and later, doublet, and this In time 
became the prototype of the modem coat 
and waistcoat. F. in its modem .sense 
may bo said to have begun in tho four- 
teenth century ; for it is then that rom- 
plaluta seem to have first arisen of clothes 
being cast aside for others of newer style. 
Prior to tho nineteenth century mon's 
<?lothes were as sumptuous and delicate 
in texture as women’s and Pepys, in his 
Diary, records how he had his wife’s 
gowns cut up into waistcoats for hlraself. 
A marked feature In men’s dress In the 
fourteenth contc'-y % vUi the change from 
close-fitting tunic and hose to long, loose 
gtirments. Dress was originally a symbol 
of rank, strictly prescribed for the various 
classes of society, as clearly shown by the 
sumptuaiT laws prevailing from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century ; 
but in tho modern days this state of things 
has fallen Into disuse except In the case of 
uniforms In the airforce, army, and navy, 
law, church, etc. Nowadays everyone 
can clothe himself os ho pleases irre- 
spective of station and rank. I’olitical 
and religious opinions have been at times 
symbolised l>y dross, aa in tho case of tho 
Puritans and (Quakers, but nowadays the 
clergy are pifudically the only class of tho 
community who mark themselves off 
from other men. 

Dress attained its highest point of 
significance m I'ranco during the latter 
half of tho elgbUicnth century, when it 
marked the various stages of the Itovolii- 
tlon. Fashit)na ble attire grew more and 
more eccentric and various with tlie 
increase of politicvil turmoil : the women 
of Franco began to clothe themselves m 
the styles of (Ircof'c and 7?ome, tho gor- 
geous and stately dresses of the courts of 
Louis XIV’'. and Louis XV. having dis- 
appeared with tho old K'giino. 

in tho eighteenth and niuetrenth 
centuries, fashioiis of the well-to-do 
women swung from tho ‘ romantic ’ 
clothes which were In keeping with the 
extravagant and * romantic * houses built 
in England at tho end of tho eighteenth 
century, to the simple and almost 
Quakerish dresses worn during tho reign 
of Queen Victoria. Waists nave been 
small, and waistlines have moved up and 
<lown. As dresses became less formal the 
waist lino rose, heels were flatter, and loss 
stl/f silk was used, muslin, calico, and 
chlut 2 taking its place : fine embroidery 


was used as a decoration. Feet and 
ankles appeared and disappeared under 
sweeping or ankle length -skirts . Women’s 
hair was cut short at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, dressed in small 
rlriglet«, and fringes were worn, but by 
about 1830 it was long again and dressed 
high with fantastic bows and curls. 
Bonnets and hats toUowed the prevailing 
dress style, c.f/., with the classical lines 
worn around 1760, bonnets were designed 
on the Grecian helmet, and late redevelop- 
ing into the poke bonnet which lasted 
beyond 1860. Hats during the first half 
of the nineteenth centurs-' were very large 
and much overtrimmed ; but after 
marriage small bonnets were worn, and 
this fashion remained until tho 1880s. 
Later, the low-crowned, straight-brimmed 
straw hats (‘ boaters ’) arrived. Parasols 
had been carried since about 1773, and 
women carried bags which they called 
* indlsponsables.’ The crinoline was intro- 
duced from l^arls, in 1854, and lasted 
about ton years. By 1865 women's 
skirts were becoming stralghter in front 
and bunched in the back. But when 
women were educated together In colleges, 
and were beginning to play games after 
1870, suitable cosLiimes were needed. 
Women’s rights and sufirage were dis- 
cussed ; women entered the professions : 
fashion responded to these moods, and in 
the early eighties her figure was concealed 
under bunches and folds of material. 
Extravagant fashions followed the Franco- 
Prussian war, sleeves were puffed, the full 
bustle returned and every extravagance in 
di'esa was euconraged. Then came the 
gay nineties, when dresses were over- 
decoratod, but not beautiful. Howerer, 
le wards the end of the century, with the 
advent of the siifety bicycle and lawn 
tennis, women’s clothes became les" 
hampering, so giving them more freedom 
and happiness. Veils were worn by wo- 
men in 1884, at tho time when im^hanl- 
cally -propelled veMclos were permitted 
to travel at 12 m.p.h. along untaiTed 
roads, to keep the dust from their hair. 
In tho nineties the Amer. C. D. Gibson, 
originated the ‘ Gibson Girl * who figured 
In Amer. illu.stratlons and advertisements. 
He thereby influenced Tho fnshion of Ids 
dav, and did much to\>ords fostering free- 
dom in women’s clothes. Thit. period was 
superseded at tho end of the First World 
\\ ar by that of the ‘ dapper ’ with bobbed 
hair and knee-length skirts. 

Some changes took place In men's 
clothes during tho eightetmth and nine* 
Icenth centuries J^'or Instanoo, knee 
breeches descended to mid-calf ; shoos 
were tied instead of buckled ; pantaloons 
of stockinette were worn t-o tho ankle, 
with black silk socks and pumps for 
evening. Broad- brimmed Napoleonic 
hats replaced three-coruercd ones, and 
gradually the crowns rose and, by the 
end of the eighteenth century the fii'st 
tall silk hat hod arrived. Men’s hair was 
cut short ; wMskers were worn ; 

collars stood up each side of the chin ; 
dark cravats covering shirt fronts and 
collars. Coats were cut away to reveal 
silk waistcoats. Men’s sleeves were worn 
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full at the top and firathored op pleated 
Into the arrnholefl ; wide topped twiisors 
narrowlui? at the bottom and strapped 
under the instep were made in white op 
coloured nankeen ; mackhitosiies came 
In (Charles Macintosh having invented 
waterprooflnfir in 1825 ). By 1855 mous- 
toobcs, which had previously been the 
privilege ot the military, appeared, 
hater, men’s trousers and sleeves became 
tight and the skirted frock-coat was 
generally worn. During the Industrial 
period, however, men’s clothes became 
greyer and OTeyer and more uniform. 

At the beginning of tlio twentieth 
century, women’s skirts became tighter, 
sleeves plainer, and In 191 1 the long tight 
(hobble) skirt came in. Women adorned 
ihelr dresses with hand-made lace, and 
large hats were worn. Clothes were made 
of woven fibres of wool, hair, cotton, flax, 
or silk, hater, artilicial silk or rayon was 
produced from wood pulp, costing much 
leas than pure silk. 

The First World War had a far-reaching 
effect on women’s mode of dross. Utility 
and serviceability attained a wider recog- 
nition than ever before, and women even 
dolled attempts to impose upon them 
fashions wliich they felt would interfere 
with their freedom of movement and 
action. Women wfirnr uniform, and tailor- 
made costumes came 1 nio wear. Klabora- 
tiou ceased and simple ‘ slip-on ’ dresses 
were worn ou all occasions. Waistlines 


dropped to almost hip level. The 
abbi-evlated skirt, at one time carried to 
an undignified extreme, was favourably 
regarded by women lor day wear, in place 
of the long, hampering, and unhygienic 
skirts of former days ; sleeveless, low- 
neckod, frocks were seen on riv. and tennis 
court, cloche hats were worn and neutml 
shades prevailed. 

Between the World Wars, I’aris and 
Vienna mav be said to have sot the fashion 
in w«)rnon*B dress, while London wau 
rapidly gaining In popularity, and Savile 
Row tailoring was still regarded as the 
mark of a well-dressed man. By 1926 , 
skirts were beginning to be worn longer, 
and full length evening dressos returned. 
Women were less corseted than for many 
decades. 

Men’s wear during Edwardian times 
was formal, and the frock-coat ond top 
hat wore seen on Bundaya and special 
oc-caslons. The bowler hat, which had 
been the Informal country hat of the 
18508 , became the height of fashion for 
tn. wear, fjntop, the soft foJt (‘ Trilby ’ 
or ‘ Homberg ’) was fashionable, and 
remains so. The ‘ lounge ’ suit has 
become the formal wear for town, and 
flannel or corduroy trousers with tweed 
jacket, knitted woollen pull-over, Amer. 
lumber-jacket, or battle-dress blouse, are 
worn in the country or on informal 
ocezisions. 

Children’s clothing followed the tashlou 
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1. Celtic Chief , a.c. 20 

27. Krught . 

A.D. 1320 

63. Puritan Man 

A.D. X6S0 

2. Early Bnton , a.d. ioo 

28 . Lady . 

A.D. 1320 

63, Puritan 


3. Romanised 

29. Nobleman 

A.D. 1350 

Woman 

A.D. iGjO 

Briton A.n, 400 

30. W'^oman . 

A.D. 1350 

64. Woman . 

A.D. 1670 

4. Saxon Chci(;n . a.d. 900 

31. Man 

A D. 1360 

03. Gentleman 

A.D. 16:5 

5. Saxon Child . a u. 900 

32. Citizen , 

A.D. 1360 

D<) Lady of 


6. Saxon Pea'.aut . a.d. 900 

33* Boy 

A.D. 1360 

Fashion 

A.D. 1675 

7. Anglo-Saxon 

34. Man 

A.D. X370 

67. (Gentleman 

A.D. 1720 

Woman a d. iooq 

3S- Man 

A D. 1370 

68. Lady • 

A.D. 1730 

8. Anglo-Norman 

36. Boy 

A.D. 1420 

69. Man 

A.D. 1745 

Peasiant a.d. 1080 

37- Man 

A.D. 1450 

70. Ladv 

A D. 1760 

9. Norman Kmght a.d. 1080 

3^^. l.ady 

A.D. 1460 

71. Gentleman 

A.O. 1765 

zo. Anglo-Nonnan 

39- Mail 

A.D. 1460 

72. Boy 

A D. 1765 

Child A.D, 1100 

40. I..aciv 

A.D. 1465 

73. I.adv 

A.D. 1770 

It. Nonnan Lady . a.d. 1x00 

4'* Man oi I'ashion 

A D. X47O 

74. Ladv 

A.D. 1775 

Z2> Anglo-Norm.'in 

43. Gentleman 

A.D. X470 

75. Gentleman 

A.D. 1785 

Girl a.d. XI 20 

43- Merchant 

A.D. 1490 

76. Lady in Ridinng 


13. Norman Noble . a.d. 1120 

44- Gentleman 

A.D. 1500 

Habit A.D. 1790 

14. Nomnan Bow- 

45- Gentleman 

A.D. 1520 

77. M.-iu . . 

A.D. 1790 

man A.D. 1130 

46. Lady 

A.D. 1540 

78. Man 

A.D. x6dO 

15. Norman Woniaii a.v. 1150 

47- Apprentice 

A.D. 1560 

79. Man 

A.D. 1830 

ZD. Merchant . a.d. xx8o 

48. Gentleman 

A.d. 1570 

80. Woman . 

A.D. 1835 

X7. Man oi the 

49 - Lady 

A.D. 1570 

81, Man 

A.D. 1836 

Pe/>ple A.D. 1200 

50. Lady 

A.D. 1575 

8a. Woman . 

A D. z86o 

18. Little Girl . a.d. Z230 

51- Man of the 


83 Man 

A.D. x86o 

19. Mon of the 

People 

A.D. 1380 

84. Man . . 

A.O. 1862 

People A.D. za3o 

5a. Boy 

A.r), X590 

85, Woman . 

A.D. 1885 

20, Woman of the 

33. Countxy Woman a.d. 1590 

86. Woman . 

A.O. 1895 

People A,D. 1350 

34 * Genticmaa 

A.D. 1630 

87. Man 

Am. 1S96 

21. Knight . . A.D, Z3SO 

S3. Child 

A-D. 1630 

SS. Man 

A.D. 18^? 

, 33 . Peasant . . a . d . 1370 

56, Man 

A.D. 1630 

89. Woman . 

A,X>. J91O 

33. Scholar . . a.d. z 37 o 

57. Boy 

A«D. 1635 

Woman . 

A.D. X930 

34. Merchant . a.o. zaSo 

58. Cavali^ . 

A D. 1635 

9.. Woman . 

A.D. X 937 

35. Woman of the 

39. Gentleman 

A.D. X642 

92. Man . • 

A.D, 1945 

Peiople . A.D. laSo 

6a Lady 

A.D. 1640 

93. Woman . 

AJ>, 1945 

45. Lady , , a.o. xa8o 

6z. Man 

A.D. 1643 

94. Woman , , 
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of their elders, up to the early eiprhteenth 
century. They were hampered in move- 
ment, the bovB being dressed In lone coats, 
periwigs, tight knee breeches, high heels, 
and tricorn hats. But in the 1770s, 
children’s clothes wore being considered 
epecdally for them, and not as diminished 
replicas of their elders* fashions. Little 
boys wore long loose trousers, and shirts 
with low necks ; but little girls still wore 
long frocks. At the end of the eighteenth 
century, frocks, made of soft cotton 
matorlals in whito or pastel shades, were 
simple and charming (as seen by Kate 
Greenaway illustrations). At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, bonnets 
wei'O worn, collars fi'illed and goilerod, 

' ICmplrfi * frocks made In soft light 
materials appeared. Later, girls wore 
large hats, leg-o’-mutton sleeves, and 
pantiiloons. ‘ Back interest ' appeared 
in little girls' frocks during the 1870s., 
frills, large bows, and fullness ; and 
‘ sailor * suits came in for boys. Eton 
collars and bow ties appeared a few years 
later. Thick dark materials were used 
for children’s clothes by 1890, and smock- 
ing decorated the more expensive frocks. 
A new style of trousers, called ‘ shorts,* 
were worn by boys at tho end of the 
nineteenth century, and also tho black 
velvet * Lord Fanntleroy ' suit. White 
and cream replaced the dark materials of 
the preceding period, but some little girls 
still wore long frocks. However, in the 
early twentieth century children’s clothes 
were shortened, bovs trousers and girls 
frocks being worn just below tho knee ; 
and embroidery decorated cotton frocks. 
In 1914 the waistline dropped to around 
tho thighs and remained there for two 
yeiirs. At this time a greater variety of 
materials was being used for children’s 
clothes — the harder wearing tweeds, 
flannels, and serge for boys ; and brightly 
coloured and patterned ginghams, voiles, 
and soft silks for girls. Knitting had 
become a iiabit and Jinitted jumpers and 
dresses became faslilonable. Little girls' 
hair was cut short and largo bows ap- 
peared. Clothes for children have now 
become much less cumbersome — dun- 
garees, lumber suits, and play -suits for 
summer wear are sensible and popular 
garments. 

For some years before, and during, the 
Second World War, sleeves were full and 
shoulders square. Skirts were worn 
shorter during the war ; women went 
into uniform ; and austerity reigned in 
Britain. The tailor-made co.stumo with 
short blouse, or the tailored shirt frock, 
was generally worn. I’arls fashions, 
although continuing throughout most of 
the war years, had little or no lnfluonc.e in 
Britain until almost three years after tho 
war In Europe had ceased, when the ‘ New 
Look ' came In with a flourish. It was 
acccipted with eagerness ; fresh Interest 
was awakened In women's clothes ; but 
its exaggerated^ lines gradually became 
modifled. Tho nipped-in waist with full, 
shoi't, basque, rounded shoulders, full 
skirts, calf or ankle length, was the 
fashionable suit for the spring of 1948. 
Summer fashions varied fromTwe extreme 


in design to the simple, well -cut frocks ; 
and the ‘ New Look * suit, made In rayons 
and linens, was popular. Straw nats 
returned ; the bonnets and pancake hats 
from Paris decorated with artificial 
flowers and tulle ; together with the 

* boater,' predominated. 

In the autumn of 1948 the * New Look ' 
was very much modifled and easier to 
wear. Sloping shoulders, tight waists, 
simple bodices with emphasis on skirts, 
calf-length for day wear, and longer for 
formal occasions. Skirts had two lines : 
the fullness which appeared at the hips 
In tho ballerina skirts has now given way 
to poncil-sliiiL lines, sometimes with full- 
ness disguised in pleats or panels ; or 
they flare from a slim hipline. The 
‘ Gibson girl look ' became popular again 
— tailored silk and soft chiffon blouses 
retunied. Costume jackets still have 
nipped-in waists, rounded ejhoultlers, and 
moderately curved hiplincs, worn with 
either very slim skirls, or skirts moder- 
ately flared from tho hips. Coats are 
full-backed loose or tent-like for informal 
or sports wear, collars and cuffs being 
large and hoods are sometimes seen. 
Formal coats are fitting to the waist 
with flared hemlines, and back interest. 
Weathercoats have at last been designed to 
brave wind and rain and yet look attrac- 
tive. Proofed gabardine and corduroy 
are used for this purpose, and also a now 
material from Franco, called * Centre 
Plaque.* 

Dresses were sharply divided between 
tho simple cut of tho calf-length day dress, 
to the extravagant and striking fashions 
of formal afternoon and evening wear. 

* Homantlo ’ evening dresses with * bock 
Interest * were designed, and tho ‘ Empire ' 
stylo reappeared. Many were decollete 
and usually aceomii^lcd by fitted boleros 
or jackets. Also InThe expensive models, 
tight hobble skirts and spectacular 
bustles were seen ; but these exaggerated 
styles were Ignored in tho popular designs 
for tho majority. In 1949, accessories 
were all important. For evening wear 
long Fr. suedo gloves and scarves, and 
stoles are being worn to cover the 
shoulders in decoUetd dresses. Fur was 
used as a triminlng to emphasise large 
collars, cufl's, and pockets. Day jackets 
of velveteen trimmed with astrakon were 
worn over pleated skirts. Muffs wore 
carried again, and fur bootees worn. 
Uinbrellas appeared in gay taffettas with 
rosette tops. In the hats for the winter 
no one style predominated but all fitted 
well on to the head and there was no 
ornamentation at the bock to embarrass 
high-collared topcoats. Hoft felt was 
used, almost all trimmed wdth veiling. 
Feathers wore an important feature, and 
the bonnet came bac^. Hlgh-heelcd 
shoes returned, and the court shoe was 
being generally worn. Some of tho 
fabrics used included fl|ic woollens for 
all-day wear in pastel shades, scaBonal 
shades being predominant. Checked and 
speckled tweeds of Scottish infiuenoo, and 
blanket and pilot cloths were used tor 
sports and travel wear. Pile-surfaced 
woollens, such as velours and broadcloth. 
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are used for the more formal coats. 
Rovorslblo overcoatings which need no 
lining, were popular for top coats. Formal 
afteimoon and evening dresses were made 
of flne wools, rayons, taffetas, satins, and 
stiff silks. Velvet returned for evening 
wear. Cordui‘oy material lends itself to 
so many uses in women’s clothes, such os 
the informal slacks, sports Jackets, formal 
coats and dresses, etc. Jewel colours 
predominate in this material, such as nihy, 
emerald, sappliire, etc. Nylon, which Is 
asyuthotically produced silk, is now widely 
used for stockings, underclothing, blouses, 
etc. 

The development of athletics among 
women has greatly influenced their 
clothes. In’ the early days of lawn tennis 
women wore frocks or blouses and skirts 
in the prevailing fashion, but when skirts 
became long in the early 1930s a tennis 
costume at last appeared ; stockings wore 
gradually discarded ; shorts wei'c worn : 
aud a sports suit was estab. quite inde- 
pendently of the fasliiou of the day. 
Bathing suits have to-day become ex- 
iromelv brief, consisting of brassiere tops 
and slips, but there is now a tendoiicy 
towai'ds the classical one-piece swiin suit 
with V neck. Beach wear varies from 
the * ballerina * beach-dre.ss to the looso- 
flttiiig sailor’s tun?'^ wc ? :i over a swim s>dt 
or calf-length slacks. Full length slacks, 
lu various materials — curduroy bediig 
popular for Its hard- wearing qualities— 
are an easy garment for the presont-dav 
woman. Some riding clotlies still retxiin 
their early nineteenth -eon tury look. Men’s 
shooting or country dres-s was specially 
designed about 1770, but in the early 
years of this century * plus-fours ’ were 
designed for golfers, but later tboso 
became dally wear for some. Men have 
long discarded the top hat once worn for 
cricket ; and tight knee-breeches ami 
shirts have been replaced by cotton 
shorts and vests for football. Miinv 
developments of sports clothes have been 
Brit, prodvicts, the harder wearing woollen 
material.^ c.oming from Scotland ; and 
with fiucr twoed.s and smarter cuts it i'^ 
expected there will be a now step forward 
In sports wear and that Britain is likely 
to excel in this product both at home and 
abroad. The kit of the present-dnv 
ski-ing enthusiast, skater, or woman 
aviator, would oxcite the envy of the old- 
time ^ emancipatrcd ’ cycling wonmn 
whose attempt to Introduce the ‘ bloonvr ’ 
costume was frustrated by public opinion. 
Women's stockings and underclothes, too, 
have changed from calico and cotton to 
pure or artiflclal silk ; they are well cut 
and quite unlike the straight short-line 
chemises of former days. Silk petticonis 
are in fashion again, with the long skirt.s 
and frocks. 

Fashion has changed much in thi'^ 
century, and it Is difficult to say exactly 
what lufluonoos it. Wars, and post-war 
extravaganoes ; economics, availability 
of fabrics : sport and education ; all tend 
to have their Influence, but it is the de- 
signer, himself, who dictates and most 
women follow his lines. See J. R. Planehd, 
The Cydojicpdia of 1879 : F. W. 


Falrholt, Costume in England, 1896 : 
M. G. Houston and F. S. Ilornblower, 
Ancient Egyntian, Assyrian, and Persian 
Costumes, 1920 ; F. M. Kelly and R. 
Schwabe, Historic Costume in Western 
Europe, 1925 ; P. Macquold, F(rur 
f/undred Years of Children’s Costumes, 
1925; M. Tllke, Costumes of Eastern 
Europe, 1926 ; H. Norris, Costume and 
Fashion (in eoiu’se of pub.) ; M. von 
Boehn, Modes and Manners of the 19th 
Century, 1927-30 ; Iris Brooke and J. 
Laver, English Costume of the IHth 
Century, ' 1929, and English Costume 
of the lOih Century, 1931 ; J. Laver, 
Letter to a Girl on the Future of Clothes, 
1946 ; Iris Brooke, English Children's 
Costume since 1775, 1930, 1935 ; English 
Costume in the Age of Elisabeth, 1933 ; 
English Costume of the 17th Century, 19.34 ; 
and English Costume of the later Middle’ 
Ages, 193.5 ; C. Willett Cunningtoii, 
English Women’s Clothing in the Eini- 
teenth Century, 1937, 1948 ; and The Art 
of English Costume, 1948; Margaret ta 
Byers. Designing, 1939 ; Qiientln Bell, 
On Human Finery, 1948 ; W. H. Hulme, 
Women’s and Children’s Garment Desu.rn, 
1948; Alison Settle, English Fashion, 1948; 
T. B. Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class, 
1948. See also Boo l'S and Shoes ; Crino- 
line ; COSTUME Design, Thk.\trioal , 

E. MBROIDF.RY ; II AIR — Hairdressing ; 

Hats; Jewellery; Plastics; Tailoring. 

Fashoda (renamed Kodak in 1904), po^t 
on the W. bank of the Upper Nile. 
Egyptian Sudan, 459 m. S., by rlv., of 
Khartum. It is the cap. of the mudiria 
(prov.) of the Upper Nile. The station 1*5 
built on a flat peninsula, separated, when 
the Nile is high, from a low-lying Is. In the 
riv., with which it nms parallel, by a 
narrow strip of swampy ground. The 
climate is most unhealthy. F. is the 
residence of the ' Mok,’ or king of the 
Shilluk tribe. The Egyptian mllitarv 
I‘OSt was estab. at F. in 1865, which wa** 
al.so ail important trading station. In 
1883-84 the post fell into the hands of the 
Mahdi.sts. In 1898 the Fr. commandant, 
Marchand, with a force from the Congo, 
hoisted the Fr. flag there. Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, having just ca I't ured Khartum, 
re-hoisted the Brit, and Egyptian flags at 

F, , and invited Marchand to withdraw. 
Tlie latter refused, and the n.attcr was 
referred to London and Paris. Tlio 1<Y. 
protested that the Egyptian occupation 
of tho Sudan had been suspended by the 
Malidist domination and tliat it was open 
to them to make a settlement on the Nile. 
For a while the tension between the two 
countries was extreme, but lu Dec. of the 
same year France, uncertain of tho sup- 
port of Russia, orflcrcd tho withdrawal of 
the Marchand expedition. 

Fast and Loose, also called Prioking at 
the Belt, a I'heatmg game much practised 
by sharpers at the fairs, especially by 
in the time of Shakespeare. A 
reatherii strap is rolled or doubled up with 
a loop in tho oein re, and placed edgewise 
on tho table. Tno sharper thou seeks for 
some one to bet that ho can catch the 
loop Wfith a skewer, which looks easy ; he 
then nuroUs the belt In such a way that 
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the catching: of the loop is an imposaibility. 
Ii'rom this gram© comes the expression ‘ to 
play fast and loose * ; the modern name 
of the frame is ‘ Prick the Garter/ 

Fasti (Lat. fastns, lawfnl), the days on 
which it ^vas lawful to do business. In 
early Rom. days such days were declared 
by the priests and later set up In the Forum 
on tables callod F., which were practically 
the equivalent of calendar. Thej'' were of 
two kinds, the * F. sacri/ or ‘ kalondares,* 
strictly the calendars of the year, con- 
taining the list of lawful and unlawful 
days, the days for festivals and coiirts, etc., 
and the ‘ F. annales,* or ‘ historicl/ which 
contained the names of the consuls and 
other magistrates, and such historical 
events a - were considered worthy to be 
noted. .s#*c Ovid, Fasti. 

Fastin?, is strictly abstinence from all 
food STid drink for a given period, but It is 
much more commonly used for abstinence 
from fiTtaln kinds of food only. 

(1) Rtliffious. — It is an accompanying 
feature of nearly every known form of 
religion ; its motives and modes of prac- 
tice varjung, of course, according to race, 
climat(\ and civilisation. The origin of 
the practice is buried in obscurity ; some 
authorities suggest that it arose from the 
custom of providing food for the dead, 
others that it was a preparation for the 
receiving of sacramental food, and others 
that it is the subjiKJtlou of the lower 
nature in order to exalt the higher for the 
seeing of visions. Whatever the motive, 
partial or complete abstinence from food 
at stated periods was practised at a very 
early date hr Parsees, Hindus, Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Oks., and Roms. It was a pro- 
minent and inseparable feature of the 
Jewish ritual. The solemn national fast 
on the tenth day of ©very seventh month 
(the Pay of Atonement), tho penalty for 
the non-observance of which w^as death, 
was the only public fast ordained in the 
Books of Moses (Lev. xvi. 29-,34 ; xxUi.), 
bnt the practice of private and occasional 
p>^Iio fasts, at periods of national calam- 
ity, Is frequently recorded (Judges xx. 
26; 1 Sam. vil. 6; 2 Sam. xii. 16). 

During the captivity the fasts of tho 
fourth, fifth, seventh, and tenth months 
were Instituted to commemorate certain 
Incidents In tlie downfall of the nation. 
The nural>©r of special fasts mentioned in 
the N.T. and practised by the Pharisees 
and the disciples of St. John the Baptist 
(Luke xvlll. 12 ; Mark li. 18), although 
imststed ui^on by the Pharisees, were 
I'eally voluntary, and were probably never 
practised by the sect of tho .Sadducecs and 
others. There is no reason to doubt that 
our Lord observed the one great national 
fast, hut He neither upheld nor practised 
tho fasts ordained by the Pharisees. The 
apostles and the fathers of the early 
Christian Church, however, influenced 
probably by such passages as Matt, lx. 16, 
not only practis^ It themselves, but In- 
stituted F. as tm obligatory practice for 
all the members of the Oliurch. In the 
Rom. Oatholfo Church there are tho great 
forty days' fast of Lent, the quatember 
fasts of three days In one week of each of 
the four seasons, while erery Friday there 


Is abstinence from all flesh foods, and 
on the eves of certain feasts. In the Ok. 
Church the practlco Is followed with much 
greater severity, and the fast days cover 
about three-quarters of the year. In tho 
Anglican Church F. Is regarded only ns a 
useful exercise, praiseworthy, but never 
obligatory, and not In itself a moans of 
grace ; the Pravor Book, however, 
enumerates the forty days of Lent, all the 
Fridays in the year with some exceptions. 
Ember days. Rogation days, and the eves 
or vigils of certain festivals. In Scotland 
the sacramental fast days so long ob- 
served have almost entirely fallen Into 
disuse. The Moslems, a.s an offshoot of 
the Jewish and Christian communities, 
adopted the practice of F. with many 
others ; they regard it as an effloaoious 
means of averting tho WTath of Allah in 
national calamities, and of mitigating the 
penalties of sin. The month of Ramadan, 
in which Mohammed brought the Koran 
from Heaven, is strictly observed as a 
complete fast for all the faithful, eating, 
drinking, and smoking being forbidden 
from sunrise to sunset, and voluntary 
fasts are common. See K. Nelsons 
Festivals and Fasts of the Church (24th ©d. 
1782) ; K. I. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 
1836 : Liesmayr, Die Enttmskelung der 
Chrisilichen Fastendisziplin, 1877 ; E. 
W’estermarck, The Principles of Fasting, 
1907 ; R. Ai’bcsmann, Das Fasten bei dsn 
Oriechen nnd Rdmem, 1929. See also 
Jews and MonAiiMFOAVTSM. 

(2) MfAicstl, — It is more ©specially to 
the abstinence from solid food that tho 
term F. is applied. By experiments It has 
been proved that water is a groat pro- 
longcr of life, so that whereas the human 
body cannot survive total abstinence for 
more than eight days, by taking water 
freely it is possildji^ to sustain life for 
thirty or forty days. A Welsh girl, in 
1859, who pretended that she hati lived 
for two years without food, was put under 
the observation of doctors and deprived of 
food and water, but she died within eight 
days ; whereas, in J 888, a Frenchman 
named Jacfiues, fasted from solid food for 
thirty days, but took water freely, and 
tho same experiment was successful iy 
tried for forty days by an It., named 
Luccl, in 1890. .'^ome emtombed miners 
survived for ten da.^-y in 1876, being kept 
nliv© by the aqneous vapour in tho mine. 
Observations have proved that the l>ody 
wastes less rapidly when kept warm and 
at rest ; tho external application of salt 
water has sometimes kept shipwrecked 
sailors alive, but they seem especiidly 
liable to delirium. The procoss of starva- 
tion is observed in the wo^te of the various 
tissues of the body, first toe fatty tissues, 
and then the proteids 6t the musrJes: 
emaciation Is, of course, m variable, and » 
lowered temp., while apoplexv cmd In- 
testinal ulceration are friquentiy acoom* 
panylng features. A arciving for food is 
insistent tn the first day«l of a total fast, 
hut diminishes, and torpor siicoeeda it. 
See J. Oldfield, Fastinfflfor Health avid 
Life, 1024. 

(3) PtAiHcal or F, has- 

in modern times, l)een frequently resorted 
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to B8 a meaiis of soouring political enda. 
Thus, In the earlier days of the FemioJat 
moyement, * suffragettes ' fasted in the 
hope of furthering the attainment of their 
political goal. Uiingor-strikos have fre- 
quently led to iK)Utical embarraasmont in 
Ireland, where persons convicted of un- 
lawful aotlvities against the State, have 
sought by this means to foment national 
sympathy for their ‘ martyrdom.* Forcible 
feeding is generally attempted in tbeso 
cases, out in others the attempt has been 


! with honour in France until 1440, but 
never completely cleared himself of the 
popular charges against him. Ho was 
reputed to have favcmied Lollardry# which 
may account for Shakespcai'e’s use of his 
name in Henry IV. when he dropped that 
of Oldcnstlo (f/.v.). See Chronicles of 
Monslrelei and Paaton IMtera. S'ce Fal- 
STAFF, Sir John. 

Fat, in clicnjistry, mixture of gly- 
corkles. When the suet of beef or mutton 
is heated in a muslin bag in water, and 
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unsuccessful and the * hunger strikers " 
have either yielded or died. 

Fastnet Rook;, rock in lat. 51 ** 23' N. and 
long, tl® 36' W., Hituat/ed alxiut 4 in. S.W. 
of Oape Clear, off co. Cork, Ireland. A 
lighthouse erected m 18.54 stands on the 
rock, and the light, which Is revolving and 
160 ft. above high- water mark, is visible 
tor 18 m. 

Fastoll, or Fastolfe, Sir John (c. 1378- 
1459), Fng. soldier probably b, at Caistor, 
near Yarmouth. He served as a soldier 
in Ireland (1405-6), in Gascony (1413), 
and the camt^igns of Henry V., and dis- 
tinguished himself at Agincoiirt (1415) 
and * the battle of the hurrings * <1429). 
In 1423 he was appointed raveruor of 
Maine and Anjou, and created Knight of 
the Garter in 1423. The cause of the 
2^. defeat at Patay (1429) was long a 
matter of dispute, and F. was deprived of 
the Garter by Hedford on a ohaigo of 
oowardloe# but was reinstated . Ho served 


kneaded so that the lueiubranos of the F. 
globules are broken, the melted F. may be 
collected in the form of a liquid which 
lapidly cools to tolloa . If this tallow be 
hoatetl to about 200'’ C. under pressure, it 
decomposes into gljcei-ol or glycerin, a 
sweet syrup used in toilet preparations, 
and cortaiu acids known as fatty acids. 
All the Fs., butter, lard, bone-fats, etc., 
and the liquid knowai a's olive-oil, linseed- 
oil, palm-oil, etc., behave in this wav. 
Glycerol is a trihydric alcohol, and, like 
the alcohols generally, reacts wltli acids 
to form ethereal salts, or esters. The 
esters of glycerol are termed glycerides, 
and are distinguished, according to tlie 
acids with which they ore associa^, m 
triaoetiu, tripalmitin, tristearin, triolein, 
etc. The chief iilycerides present In Fs. 
arc the solids tripalmitin and tristeariu, 
and the liquid triolein. Tho relative pro- 
portions of solid and liquid glycerides 
determine whether the substance is a F. 
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or an oil at ordiiiary temps. Tallow, for 
instance, contains a preponderating ‘pro- 
portion of tripalmitin and tristearin ; 
lard, which Is much softer, contains n»oro 
triolein, while olive-oil contains a prepon- 
derance of triolein. At moderately hifirh 
temps, the jrlycorides are decomposed by 
water Into glycerol and their correspond- 
iuff add ; thus, trlstorain yields grlycerol 
and stearic acid, triolein yields glycerol 
and oleic acid, and so on. The chief uses 
of Fs. are in the manufacture of soaps, as 
ingredients in articles of food, os lubri- 
cants, and as media for colouring matter, 
etc. Fs. constitute an important item 
in an ordinary diet. They contain a 
relatively higher proportion of carbon 
than pro* ein, which is the chief constituent 
of loan meat : and as cai’bon Is discharged 
in large amounts from the body, it is 
desirable to replace it by a corresponding 
preponderance of Fs. and carbohydrates 
in the diet. In Arctic regions, where the 
heat of tho body has to be kept up by a 
lentiful supply of combustlve material, 
uman beings crave for F. to an extent 
incompiehensible to dwellers in temperate 
climates. See E. H. Bolton, Oiia, Faia, 
and Fatty Foods, 1928 ; H. K. Dean, The 
Utilisati/m of Fats, 1938 ; T. P. Hilditch, 
The Chemical Constitution of Natural Fats, 
1940. For F. in tho digestive process, see 
Digestion. See also Adipose Tissue. 

Fatalism, philosophic doctrine of the 
futility of human struggles against destiny, 
and Is the basis of such different system 
as those of Hegel and Herbert Spencer, 
The Stoics associated it with tho idea of 
necessity, and contended that as such it 
was a power unalterable even by God. 
Theologically, it is the belief that life is 
governed by inevitable laws which depend 
on the arbitrary decrees of an Almighty, 
and also by the laws of nature ; it ip 
exeinpliflod in Spinozism and in the later 
ideas of T^redcstination. F. is essentially 
hn Oriental conception, and is the pre- 
dominating spirit 'Of E. philosophy, 
Irtcrature, nnd religion, finding Its strong- 
est expression in the Mohammedan idea 
of Klsiiiet, 

Fata Morgana, It. name for a curious 
kind of mirage frequently observed in the 
Straits of Messina, and so cjalled because 
It is supposed to be canned by the fairy 
ifnta) Morgana of the Arthurian legends. 
An observer on tho shore frequently sees 
men, ships, or^houses, aometiines in the air, 
sometimes in the water, tho same object 
frequently having two images, one in- 
verted. Tho cause is the same as that of 
the desert mirage. See Mm age. 

Fatehgarh, see F’UTTKficinuu. 

Fatehgarh, or Futtigarh, tn. of India, 
and the administrative headquarters of 
the dint, of Farmkhabad, situated on the 
Ganges in the Agra dlv. of the United 
Provinces. It was a Brit, military station 
since 1802. Scene of a European massacre 
(Indian mutiny 18.57). An Amer. Pros- 
b 5 d>erlan mlaUbn settlement is here. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Fatehpur (Futtehpur). (1 ) Cap. of a rlist. 
of the samo name in the Allahabad div. of 
the United Provinces, India, 73 m. N.W. 
of Allahabad. It has two fine mosques. 


and a trade in grain, butter, and leather, 
especially ornamental whips. The dlat. 
lies in tho S.E. corner of the Doab {q.v.), 
between tho Ganges and tho Jumna, with 
an area of 1018 sq. m., most of which is 
highly cultivated. Pop. of dist,, 650,000 ; 
of tn., 15.000. (2) A fort. tn. of R^pu- 

tana, 145 m. N.W. of Jaipur. Pop. 
16,000. 

Fatehpur Sikri, former cap. of tho Mogul 
empire, 23 m. W. of Agra, founded In 1569 
by Akbar as a thank-offering for tho birth 
of his son, Selim. The magnificent archi- 
tectural ruins, enclosed by a high wall 7 m. 
in circumference, include a splendid 
mosque and sev. palaces, including that 
of Akbar. It was deserted within fifty 
years of its foundation owing to lack of 
water. Pop. about 6000. 

Fates, The, see Moikak. 

Father, see Family ; Pakent ; and 
CniLp. 

Fatherhood, The Divine, the metaphor 
of Fatherhood Is used in most branches 
of tho Christian Church to show the dis- 
tinctive feature in tho Christian idea of 
tho relation of God to man. Tn ethnic 
religions tho Idea Ls foreshadowed, but 
before the coming of Christ it hardly went 
beyond the idea of God as the progenitor 
of all things. Tho idea of tho personal 
and individual relationship between God 
and each of His creatures is an inherent 
part of the Christian faith. The Jews 
called Jehovah ‘Father' (Isa. Ixiii. 10), 
and called their own nation His * Son ' 
(Hos. xi. 1), but they only acknowledged 
Him as tho ' Father of Israel ' ; the 
Gentiles were excluded. (Jhrwt included 
all men (Luke vi. 35) as ‘ children * of God. 
although undoubtedly tho phrase * your 
Father ’ which occurs so frequently in the 
‘ Sermon on tho Mount ' refers more 
particularly to His own immediate 
followers v.^. vii.). Tn this sense 

it is used by St. John (T. Ifi. 1-2), and still 
more clearly so by St. Paul iu his use of 
the figures of ‘ adoption ’ (Roms. vllJ. 
1 1-15), where he cleixrly shows his belief 
tliat it IS only those who ‘ knowingly ' are 
led by tho Spirit of God who are His 
‘ Sons.' As Christ Iliinself draws tho dis- 
tinction between ‘ My B’ather ’ and ‘ your 
Father ' (X.B. — He never speaks of ‘ Our 
Father’) so does St. Paul amplify It 
(Roms. viii. 15-17). Rome few sects of 
tho Christian Church, notably the Calvin- 
ists, have denied the ‘ Fatherhood * of 
God, regarding Him only as tho ‘ Judiro,' 
which would account for tho unbending 
sternness of their teaching. See U. S. Oand- 
lish. The Fatherhood of Qod, 18G6 ; C. H. 
Wright, The Fatherhoiid of God, 1867 ; 
II. H. Wendt, Tcanhinff of Jesus (trans. 
Wilson), 1892 ; A. B. Briice, Kinydom of 
God., 1889 ; A. M. P'airbalm, Christian 
Modem Theology, 1907 1 N. Rddorblom, 
Das Werden des Gottesglin^ens, 1916. 

Father of the Chapel, ^ame bestowed on 
a person in any printers' trade society 
who is hold responsible for seeing to the 
faithhil performance of the dutios and 
regulations by tho mombers of that 
society. A chapel exists for each section 
of tho trade, i.e. composing-room, stereo- 
typing, etc., within each printing house. 
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Fathers, Apostolio, see Apostolic 
Fathers. 

Fathers of the Church. The patriarchs 
are described in the O.T. as the ‘ Fathers 
of Israel/ and the early Christians, who 
looked upon themselves as splritnal 
Israolltes, kept tip the use of this title. 
But for long the Christians abstained from 
giving the name * father * to their own 
spiritual heads, for they remembered our 
Ijord*s warning, * Call no man your father 
upon the earth * (Matt, xxill. 8). How- 
ever, we road that the mob of Jews and 
pagans at the martyrdom of Polycarp cried 
out, ‘ Tills Is the Christiana’ father.’ In 
the fourth century wo find that Atha- 
nasius defends the term ofioovtno^ as having 
been earlier used by o-ertain * fathers,* 
and after this the word frequently occurs 
in councils, such as those of Constantmople 
and Chalcedon. In the stricter sense of 
the term, the Fathers of the Church are 
those writers of the early centuries who 
were remarkable for their perfect ortho- 
doxy, and great sanctity, and their 
writings have ever been regarded os, after 
the Bible, the most valuflible portions of 
OhrLstlan literature. The term is, how- 
ever, also used to include Tertullian and 
Origen, and other writers either slightly 
or entirely heterodox. In the great 
Patrologia of the A^hA Mlgno, writers such 
os Theodore of Mopsuostla and Pelagius 
are included, but those come under the 
last head of the sub-title, wldch runs : 
Slve Bibliotheca mnnium Patrunit Doc- 
Urrum, Scriptorum/jiut ecclesiasticornm. 
Those tainted with heresy or of very slight 
importance are, indeed, generally spoken 
of not as ‘ fathers * but as ecclesiastical 
writers (scriptores ecclesiastici), though 
they are sometimes included under the 
former title. Thus the study of patristics 
or patrology Is not restricted to orthodox 
\vrltcrs. Almost invariably the fathers 
of the first century are considered apart 
from the rest under the title * Apostolic 
Fatliers,’ and so wo have hero a good 
starting-point. This distinctive title was 
bestowed \ipon the immediate friends and 
disciples of the Apostles, while the 
pairistic period proper may be said to 
commence with the second century, but 
no definite date can be assigned a-s 
marking its termination. Migne, in his 
cursus coynpleius, carries his patrology 
down to about 1200 for the Latins ajid to 
the Fall of Consiantinoplo for the OkM., 
but for ordinary purposes this range loo 
oxtensive. A more common boumlary 
IS the time of Gregory the Great (d. iMt) 
in the W. and that of John of Damascus 
(756) in the K. After this time tbo fresh- 
ness and sponUineity of thought whieh 
mark the early writera almost entirely dis- 
appears. Two groups of the fathers stand 
out pre-eminent above the rest, and 
rooeivo the title * Doctors of the Ohturh/ 
The W. or I^at. Doctors are Ambrose, 
Augustine, Jerome, and Gregory the 
Great ; the B. or Ok. Doctors are Atliana- 
‘ sins, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazian- 
zlus, and John Chrysostom. The chief 
div. between the Apostolic Fathers and 
the limits named above comes with the 
Oounoil of NJeoea and the Conversion of 


the Empire. Chief among the Ante- 
Nlcene fathers may be named : Justin 
Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Origen 
and Dionysius, Gregory Thaumaturgns, 
Methodius, Tcrtullian, and Cyprian. 
Clilef among the Post-Nlcene fathers we 
may mention Eusebius of Ceesarea, 
Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Basil, 
Gregory of Nazlanms, Gregory of Nyssa, 
John Chrysostom, Theodoret, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Photlns, Hilary of Poitiers, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Rufinus, 
Leo tho Great, John Casslan, Hilary of 
Arles, Vlncentius, and the English Bede. 
See J. Q. Dowliog, Notitia Scrivtorum as. 
Patrum, 1839 ; H. G. Krttger, History of 
Early Christian lAterature in the FHrst 
Three Centuries^ trans. 1897 ; F. J. Hort, 
Six Lectures on the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
1895, and varlons eds. of the fathers. 

Fathom, measure of 6 ft. chiefly ser- 
viceable for taking marine soundings such 
as regulating cable lines ; also used for 
mines. This metro is the standard for 
most European nations. The word 
fathom oomee from the A.-S, faiom, the 
measurement of the width to which the 
two outstretched arms extended. 

Fathometer. Instrument for measur- 
ing tho depth of the ocean, by measuring 
the interval of time that elapses bo- 
tw'een the production of a sound at the 
surface of the sea and the arrival of the 
echo from the bottom. Great strides 
have been made in recent years in the 
development of these instruments, first 
suggested in 1912 after the disaster to 
the Titanic, To-day every important 
‘«hip is equipped with a F.. and tho reader 
is referred to Wood*a Sound Waves and 
their Uses (1930) for an excellent account 
of the various types now used. 

Fatigiia : (1) In physiology, ‘ Musonlar 
F.’ id tho diminishing of the contractions 
brought about by stimuli. Tho muscle Is 
a machine for utilising the energy con- 
tained in its own chemical compounds ; 
if the excitations of tho muscles ore con- 
tinued beyond a certain point the muscle 
cells are poisoned by the excreta of their 
owm waste chemical products. The 
muscle recovers if allowed to rest un- 
stimulated for a time, or more quickly If 
washed with an innocuous but un- 
nutritious solution such as 6 per cent 
NaCfi in water. The same waste-products 
of tho muscles produce * F.’ in the un- 
sheathed ends of the ncrve-platea, and the 
ccntrtil sensor and motor nerve oella 
exhibit the same plicnomona and a general 
irresponsiveness to ordinary stimuli. 
(2) In materials, F. is the term used to 
denote the weakening of a metal bar by a 
repented succession of the strain of loads 
considerably less than tho breaking weight 
of tho bar, as when a car-axlo breaks from 
tho continued strains and blows which It 
oxporionces, or a member of maohlnery, 
such as a piston-rod, which is constantly 
In alternate tension or compression. F. 
of metals is due to a molecular change in 
the metal due to vibration or the constant 
application of a varying strain. 

Fatigue-duty is that part of a soldier’s 
work which is distinct from the use of arms 
and military drill, such as loading stores. 
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‘ Fati{ni6 call * la the buprlenote which calla 
tOBuch duty, and * fatigue dresa ' the uni- 
fonn worn while enga^rcd In it. 

Fatima (jfiOO-632), daughter of Moham- 
med and Khedija. Hhe was considered 
by hor father to be one of tbo four pejrftoct 
women of Islam, and was espoused to Ali, 
Mohammed’s nephew and adopted eon, 
when only fifteen years of ago. 

Fatima, vil. in Portugal that was the 
scene of miracles in 1217, iiov\ a place of 
pilgriiriage. 

Fatimides, name given to a dynasty of 
Arabia, which ivJgned for nearly two orn- 
turles over Egypt. Its founder, Ol^aidal- 
lah, claimed to be descended from Fatima, 
daughter of the pn^’het Mohammed, and 
Ismael, sTcnt-grandson of Ali. But later 
it was suggt.’sted that the founder of the 
dynasty had no right to the sovereignty, 
and that he was in reality descended from 
a family of heretlcfi known as the Car- 
mathiau sect. When Olmidaliah came 
into power, lie assumed the title of Al- 
Mahdi’ Commander of the Faithful, and 
reigned supreme over tlie whole Muslim 
world. But he became unpopular through 
his assassination of A1 Shii and his brother: 
his reign wa*’ one long aeries of hostilities 
against surrounding powers. lie tl. in 
933, and waa succeeded by A1 Qua’iiu, 
who waa much pestered by the con- 
sjiiracies of Abu-Yazld and his eons. He 
was defeated by them at Kalrawan In 9d3, 
and in 944 >vas imprisoned In his own cap. 
He d. in 945 during the fciioge of Susa, and 
was succeeded by his son Al Mansur 
Isma’ll. Abu-Yazld was finally ffuelled 
by this sovereign. The CM^ntre of the F. 
power became ultimately transferred to 
Egypt In the reign of Mo’izz liden Allah, 
who expelled the reigning family and, 
assuming the title of caliph, founded the 
city of Cairo (970). But after bis death 
the power of the P. gradually waned, and 
they were content to allow the gov. to fall 
into the hands of the viziers. The 
sovereignty of the F., was at last only 
recognised in certain external ceremonies 
and observances, such as the mention of 
them in public prayer, tlie imprea.sion 
coins, and the paying of tribute to the 
vizier of Cairo. The last F. caliph to 
reside in Egypt was Al-Adid. After bis 
death, the founder of the dynasty of 
the Ayu bides, 8aladin, reigned over 


^^^•ning Foods, Fodder, and Forage 
Crops, term used to denote those foods 
which are mainly used for ' feeding up * 
cattle. Investigation has shown that in 
eatlmatlng the value of animal manure 
{fencing stuff for plants) 90 per cent of the 
nitrogen of food moy be reckoned to be 
recovered in the case of feeding cakes, 
pulse, and other highly nitrogenous foods, 
85 per cent in case of foods comparatively 
poor in hydrogen, e.g. cereals, roots, etc,, 
and less Utan 65 per cent in the case of 
bulky feeding stuffs such as hay and 
straw. As a sodtoe of manure the value 
<lf fattening food Is greater tho more nitro- 
gen they contain. PracticaHy speaking, 
the whole of the mineral eonstltuenta and 
about nine-tenths of the nitrogen of food 
are reoovered In tbe dung and urine. For 


tho same weight of dry- substance con- 
sumed, oxen void luoro manure than 
sheep, and sheep more than pigs. Tlie 
composition of tho dilTerent foods given 
to fattening animals being well known. 
It is easy to calculate tho amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash of 
tho food which will be recovered in the 
manure. Each constituent having Its 
mrkfc. value os a manuring couatituent, 
tho m{)noy value of tho inannre obtained 
from the consumption of a ton of any 
ordinary food of uliich t,he composition is 
known can Ixi easily detenuiiied. Assum- 
ing ammonia to be worth SU. per lb., 
potash 2d. T>er lb., and phosphate of lime 
Id. per Ih., the money value of tho manure 
produced by the consumption of a ton of 
various foods can be deduced. 

Fodder crova, or forage rrops^ are groma 
for consumTdlon by live stock in the gri^en 
or succulent state, and Include nonicrous 
leguminous 3»laTits, a few cruciferous 
plants, any of the cereal crops in a green 
condition, and other grasses, including 
the ordlnarv hay crop if eaten fresh, or if 
stored as silage. Fodders have the im- 
portant advanBigea of requiring a mini- 
mum of labour, and in some cases of grow- 
ing so rapidly that they con he prnductxi 
as catch crops in the intervals between 
the crops of ordinary rotation, while 
leguminous fodders actually improve and 
renovate tho soil. (Jabbages and thou- 
sand-headed kale are very nutritious f mi - 
dera, and given a fair rainfall grow any- 
where, resisting frost well and liking 
transplanting ; they need a heavily 
manured soil, and can bo consumed on 
tho land by sheep or cut and eaten in the 
yards by cattle. Rape grows In any soil, 
and follows early i)otatoes or an early 
corn crop, or provides a succession of greon 
food for sheep after two or throe months. 
White mustard groit^rapldly, providing 
a good sheep food in six weeks or less. Of 
leguminous fodders tlio varieties of clover 
are the most important. Crimson or It. 
clover, coiiimonly called Trlfoltum, is 
grown 08 a i«itch crop after com, the other 
needing usually a full year to provide 
sudlcient growth. They are therefore 
sown with corn crops, commonly being 
broadcasted just before or after the first 
hoeing of the cereals. Lucerne is very 
vaiuabio on dry oalcareous loams and in 
dry seasons, owing to its deep rooting 
habit, yields an abundanoe of rlob greon 
loot!. Ill clean ground it can stand a 
number of years and be fr©(iuently cnt. 
Bainfoin requires similar culture, and on 
limestone soils is of great importance in 
sheep farming. Vetches and taros are 
grown to provide a long succession of 
green food for sheep and also for oattle 
and horaos. Lupins mak^ a rich sheep 
food on poor sandy soils, i5nd the young 
shoots of gorso are eaten readily and are 
utilised on otherwise barr^ land. Other 
important fodders are ire^jTass, maiee, 
and priokly oomfrey. •Sea H. Kobin- 
son, LeguminouM Forage FlamJts, 1937 ; 
J. 3. Watson, The Science ^nd Practice of 
Cemservaiion : Cfraaa and Forage OropB, 
1939; M. Hall (ed.), Five Hundred 
Varietiee of Herbage and Fodder PUxnie 
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(Commonwealth ARrlcnltural Ihireanx), 
1948. 

Fatty Aoids, group of orjfanlc coin- 
POuiKlH fio called hecauflo the hlprher 
riiornbera are Xoiind combined with 
friycerol In fats ( 7 . 7 ’.). Thev hiive the 
KonerdI forn^ulfi 0„H*n + iCO-Ofi. and 
may bo regarded as fjerivatlvea of the 
parattlns, the alcohols, or the aldehydes. 
The pi'in. mom bora of the Horios arc formic 
acid, acetic acid, propionic acid, but 3 npic 
acid, valeric acid, hcptylic aci<i, lauric 
o/'Id, myristic acid, palMuti<’- acid, and 
stearic acid. The first six, oiiecpt acetic 
acid, are liauid at ordinary temps., possess 
a pungent smell, an<l are readily miscible 
with water and alcohol. The higher 
n)embei*fl are solids of a wjixy or fat.tv 
nature, have little smell, arc insoluble in 
water, but arc dissolved by alcohol and 
ether. 7’hey are very stabU* oonira>niuls, 
and, with the exception of formic aoid» 
tl:c,y iire oxidised oiily nitii ditliculfcv. 

Fatty Compounds, or Aliphatic Com- 
pounds, one of the great divs. into which 
the siihstancos studied in organic chem- 
istry are divudeil. 7 he word " fatty * was 
originally applied to the neids derived 
from the parJilhns, but is now ("ctended 
to denote till compoiin<l« regarde«1 as 
directly or indi''ee,tly derived trom 
methane. 

Fatty Degeneration, a derangement oi 
nietaboliam by which the protein matter 
of the tissues, is replaced by fat. Under 
normal comiitioUs, gloiiules of fat pass 
from the digestive tract into (In* tissue^, 
wdjcro they are cither oxidised to keep ui> 
tlio heat of the body, or are stored in the 
cells of adipose tissue. Under cert^im 
morbid conditions, how'ever, the oxidising 
capability of the colls seems to bo inter- 
fered with. T'he cytoplasm is invaded bv 
granules of fat which can ho roeognj.>erJ 
by tlie usual fat-staiiiing rcagimhs. T'he 
manner In winch the chango is brongfit 
about Is somewhat obscure, but it i 
always a«so«M\ited with some toxic ngi*ut. 
All dead and fleeaying matter in the body 
undergoes F. 1). 

Faucher, Leon (180;5 -."it), eelebnited 
Ft. gtatesmaii and writer on polituHl 
economy, lie both ed. and contributed 
to the politie;d jours, the Constitutionnel 
and the ("ouncr Fran^ais, In 1812 Fie 
visited England in onler to study the j 
Industrial conditions and afterwords com- 
piled his Kiudes sur r An/jleierre (lS4r»). 
At the close of tho novnlutiou of ISIS 
appointed minister of public works for the 
dept, of Marne aiid later on minister 
of the interiiir. Served under Louis 
N-apoloon, but ro.signed his oftlco 
when the emperor advocated universal 
suffrage. Ife was n tlnn upholder of free 
trade. 

Faucit. Helena Saville (1817-98), Eng. 
actress, danghtt*r of John Saville F. SIic 
took the Shakespearian parts of Juliet, 
Imogen, and Ilermione, and made such 
an Impression on Maoready that ho 
engaged her to take the loading characters 
la Lytton’s Jhichesse de la yailUre, Jjjdy 
of Ltonsy and in Browning's Strafford, 
She married Theodore Martin, in 1851 ; 
he was knighted in 1880. 


I Faults Is tho name given to any dis- 
pl/tccment of strata or veins in the earth's 
crust. They occur in the group of rocks 
known as sedimentary or stratified rocks. 
77ie.so consist of regular layers of rock of 
various kind,s. Many railway cuttings 
show examples of rocks formed by sedl- 
ineut/ary deposit, and the regular layers 
whu'h the solid rooks thus exposed to view 
exhibit can cosily be seen. Every run- 
ning brook which carries down particles 
of sand, earth, or gravel and deposits 
them in the lower portions of the bed 
.^how's the agency which must have pro- 
tluced the various sedimentary forma- 
tions. All such strata must have bwm 
fornied iu like juanuer during long periods 
of tim(\ and what is now dry land must 
formerly have been under water. The 
highest parts of what is now tho dry land 
of the globe were once covered by the 



DIAGRAM OF FAULT (FF) 

1 ho angle made by the slope of the strata with 
the horizontal line .\B is the angle of dip of the 
strata 


crenn. It seldom happens that the sedi- 
mentary strata exhibit a horizontal 
arrangernent through auv great distance. 
More frequently tliey have been np- 
heaved and di‘^plai:crl 7iftcr they w’ere 
first deposited. Sorru’limcs the land has 
subsided so that the .‘Strata nro displaced 
along a ridge, while auothiT ridge remains 
quite firm. Thu^', nh/it is known as a K. 
ivMilts. Tho stmta are inclined at various 
.ingles to tho horizon, and sometimes tho 
successive layers of deposit are beut and 
distorted, giving cvfdouce of pressure 
exerted upon them. Earthquakes often 
cause F. in tho strnta. In many casee 
sediniontary stud i are broken through 
by masses of igiu'oua rocks, which, by 
their intrusion in a melted form, have 
often caused an upheaval of strata. F. 
are also caused by subsidence of tho inner 
portions of the earth. 

Faun, Faunas, rural deity in Rom. 
legend and rogfirded as the god and pro- 
tector of shepherds. Later on the name 
i>coame identified with the Gk. god Pan. 
F. wQs Buppowed to have been the third 
sovereign of tho La,urentines : his pre- 
decessors Pious, the deity of storm and 
lightning and Saturnus, the god of seed- 
time ana harvest. 
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Fauna, term used by naturallfitA in 
reference to the collective animal life of 
any dist. or of any period in hist. Thus 
we have the F. of the Ilrit. Isles, or the 
F. of the Antediluvian a#re. F. is derived 
from the F. of mytliolopry. creatures who 
were regarded the protectors of wild 
animals. 

Faure, Francois F61ix (1841-99), Fr. 
politician, Jb. in Paris, son of a furniture 
maker. He became a tanner and mer- 
chant at Havre, where ho w’as very 
successful iinaneially. Elected member 
of tho National Assembly in 1 881, he took 
a keen lntei*o3t in economics and poli- 
Appointed undcr-scc retarj' for the 
colonies in M. Furrier's ministry in 1888 ; 
vice-president of the Ohamher in 1898 : 
appointed President of the Republic in 
1895 upon resignation of Cnsiniir-P6rier. 
It was tlirough his diplomacy and tact 
that the Franco- Russian alliance was 
ocoompllshcHi in 1897. See K. Maillard, 
Le Prisident Faure, 1897. 

Faur6. Gabriel Urbain (18 924). Ft, 
musical composer, b. at Pamiers. Ho 
studied at the School of Sacred Music, 
directed by Medcrmc^er, under Dlet«ch 
and Saint-Sofins. He became choir- 
master at the church of tho Mad oleine in 
1877, and organist in 1890. Hircctor of 
the (Conservatoire, 1905-20. His music 
includes pieces for the piano, pieces for 
the strings, orchestral music, cantatas, 
and opera — PromdtMe ; PthiMope, His 
Birth of Venus was performed at the Leeds 
Festival In 1 898. See lives by A. Brunoaii 
1925 ; V. Jank616vitch, 1988; and N. 
Suckling (Master Musicians), 1946. 

Fauresmith, tn. in tho Orange Free 
State, cap. of the div. of the same name, 
about 65 m. from Kimberley. The 
Jagersfontein diamond mines lie a few 
miles to the S.E. 

Fauriel, Claude Charles (1772-1844), 
Ft. historian and philologist, b. at St. 
Etienne. He was a atiidont of Sanskrit 
and Arabic, os well a5 of and Ok., 
and was appointed a prof, in the Paris 
Faculty des Lettros. His Icctunja as prfif. 
appear in Histoire de la Poisic Prnvenrale, 
in which he attempts to prove that the 
old Sp. and Oer. poetry originated in 
France. His works include h trans. of 
B. Baggesen’s Parthenais (1S|0). and A. 
Manzoiii's tragedies (1828), and Modern 
Greek Folk Songs (1824), Sur I’Origine de 
VEjxypie du Moyen Age (183.8), and 
his igrreatest work, Pistoire de In Onule 
Mir^ionale sous la Dominnhon des Con- 
Quirants Germains (1 836). 

Fault. The legend of F. is hold by jnany 
historians to be of Eastern origin, but its 
European interest devolves on a sixteenth 
oentury magician, F., or Faustus, of 
Suabla. reputed to have studied necro- 
mancy in Krakow and to have exploited 
Germany in the rOles of astrologer, 
diviner, medium, alcliemist, and swindler, 
a veritable allyjof Mephlstophelos. The 
eariiest hist, of F. aT)peare<] at Frankfort 
in 1587, and was speedily followed by 
numerous and varied versions, each more 
embellished than the previous one, the 
chief of these being GL. R. Wldmann’s 
(1599). iihrom this, J. N. Pdtxer compiled 


an ODcyolopJcdlc version of which six eds. 
appeared between 1674 and 1726. Tho 
chief Ger. ed. of the period was pub. in 
1712, under the authorship of * Christllch 
Meynenden * (A Christian Believer). 
Meanwhile, due to the Intolerant bigotry 
and narrow Protestant sympathies of tlje 
1587 ed., which were strongly in keeping 
with contemporary religious prejudices, it 
appciirofl very rapidly in foreign Iraas., 
Dan. being tho first (1588), Eng., Fr., 
Dutch, and Flemish following during tlic 
next six years, and Czech in 1612. The 
Eng. trans. was tho basis of Marlowe’s 
Tragwalle IPstory of Doctor Fauatus (per- 
formed in 1594, pub. 1601), the finest of 
the early F. dramas. In Germany every 
little puppet-show hod its own version of 
tho legend, right up to the middle of tlie 
eighteenth eontury. In 1759 Lassing’s 
dramatised version was written, hut has 
since been destroyed save for a few sheets 
of MS. ; it was in liis liands that the 
I<^end first assumed tiio shape wlile-h lias 
become definitive, a more modem and 
tolerant spirit superseding the stern un- 
eoin promising attitude of tho earlier eds. 
Goethe was tho first to introduce tlu^ 
GretiOhen incident Into his magnillccnt, 
work (1798). This violation of tlie legend 
had no apparent reason, beyond broaden- 
ing the secular dramatic interest to meet 
modern demands ; and the innovation 
was condemned by pnrists as unjustifiable 
However, it is Goethe’s version — well 
called the * divine comedy ' of oighteonth 
centmy humanism— that has become 
recognised as the greatest literary achieve- 
ment of tlie vast number that have been 
attempted on tho same subject, and round 
It has arisen an important and extensive 
musical literature. Music was written 
for a production at Stuttgart (1832) by 
Lindpainter, and score by Prince 
Kadziwill was pub. m 1846. A choral 
dramatic legend by Berlioz, La Damnation 
de Faust, was performed at Paris in 1846, 
the text being derived by tho composer 
and GaudonniOres from De Nerval’s 
adaptation. The most famous setting Is 
Gounod’s Faust, performed at Paris in 
1859 — a very beautiful five-oet opera to a 
libretto bv Barblor and GarrO. Boito’s 
Mefistofcle (Milan, 1868) Is also from Iho 
same soince as those of Gounod and 
Berlioz. On n lower plane altogether, and 
quite estranged from Goethe's master- 
piece, is the Faust of Spohr, a romantic 
two-act opera to a wreteheil and vulgar 
text by IhTnhard, produced at Frankfort 
In 1818. Goethe’s work has also inspired 
some 'absolute* music, notably the 
Faust Sumphony of Liszt, and Wagner’s 
Faust Overture. See If. G, Meek, Faust, 
Man and Myth, 19.80; i (J. Blanquls, 
Faust d travers qunire sidles, 1934 ; P. 
Palmer and R. Moore, T?id Sources of the 
Faust Tradition, 1936. 

Faust. Johann (a printer^, see Fust. 

Faustina, Annla Galeria* usually called 
Faustina the Elder (\.d. 104-141), wife 
of Antoninus Pius and mother of Faustina 
the Younger. 

Faustina, Annia the Younger (c. A.i>. 
130-175), was tho wife of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus and daughter of Faustina the 
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Ti]lder (tfupra). Both were accused of grofls Favre, Jules Claude Gabriel (1809—80), 
protUgacy, but there Is soirio doubt of this, Fr. statesman, b. at Lyons, and studied 
for they were both honoured after death for the Bar at Purls. He took part In the 
by their husbands, who founded ‘ Pucllie Revolution of 1830, and openly declared 
Alimontarht) Faustlmu,* Institutions for himself a republican. He made himself 
the relief of poor girls. conspicuous when Louis Napoleon was 

Fauvism, moTcmont in art which elected President of France, and tried to 
originated In Paris in 1903 os a revolt organise an armed resistance in the streets 
against Impressionism. It bccumo the of Paris. He estab. his reputation by 
name of a group of artists among whom his defence of Orsini, 18.08, and in 187(), 
were Matisse, Dufoy, Derain, Lhote, after the defeat at Sedan, proposed the 
Vlaminck, Marquet and Friesz. These deposition of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
sought to invest colour again with spiri- He was minister of foreign affairs under 
tual values. The name is derived the Repuldlo, and told Bisniarok (1870) 
from a slighting reference by the Parisian that he * would not yield to Germany an 
art critic, Louis Vauxcelles, to the gallery inch of territory nor a single stone of 
of works of the artists of Lho group. Ho fortresses.* Ho made sev. mistakes 
called it a ‘ cage aux tauvos,’ or cage of during the war, and on its conclusion 
wlld-boasts. withdrew from the ministry. 

Favara, tn. in tho prov. of Girgenti, Favularia, species of fossil plants, 
Sicily, about 4 m. F. of Girgenti. Its found lirst In the Devonian period, but 
chief products are sulphur and marble, most prolitic in tho (Carboniferous. It 
Pop. 21,800. belongs to the genus Sigillaria. The 

Favart, Charles Simon (1710 -02), Fr. stem brtmclied dicnotomously, tho leaves 
dramatist, ft. in Paris. Ho was educated were large, and the venation was parallel, 
at tho college of Loiils-lo-Grand, and his Favus, contagloiLS skin disease, caused 
poem, La France Dilinr^e par la Fucelle by a fungus parasite. It usually affects 
(VOrleans, obtained a prize at the Aca- the scalp in man, but is occasionally 
dcrale dos Ycnx Floraux. He became found on other parts of the body. It also 
director of the Op<^ra Comifiuc, which, affects cats, dogs, cattle, mice, rabbits, 
under him, rose to a height of success. In and other animals. The growth consists 
1746 he went vc‘th :Maurico do Saxo to of a number of yellow, circular saiicer- 
I'danders with a troupe of comedians, slmped 8cab.s, each surrounding a single 
w'hcre he became very popular. In IT.'lO hair. Tho scabs grow and become en* 
ho returned to Paris and resumed his crusted ; ultimately they break off, 
writing. Some of his works (all written leaving a bare patch without a trace of 
ITTcl-eS) ajre ; L* Anglais d BonkaitXy hair. The characteristic scab may then 
Trois JSultanf^9y Ninette d la Cour, and develop hgain, os it is extremely diffioult 
\Uimirea et Carrespandanre Litkraire, to get rid of all trfices of the paraaiU^. 
which gives valuable information of the The fungus was first described by J. L. 
literary and theatrical world of the Hchonlein in 1839, and from the name of 
eighteenth century. its discoverer is called Acherion Schdn- 

Fnvorsham, municipal bor. and Hv.- litnu. It is more common in the E. ports 
I>ortof Kent, about 10 in. from C’autevbiiry. of Europe than the W., and is often 
It dates back to about 811, and was a. 'icat Jissoriated with uncleanly habits. Con* 
of tho Saxon kings. It contains the tagion may take place trom animal tn 
remains of a Cluniac abbey, founded by man. The treatment Involves removing 
icing Stephen, in which ho is buried, and the crusts with every consideration for 
has a grammar school which was started cleanlineKS. The parts should then be 
In 1527. ft has a quarter sessions court dro'^sed witli an efllcient parasiticide, 
and a separate' commission of the peare. Fawcett, Edward Douglas (ft. 1866), Eng. 
It is linportiiiit for ds oyster ftsherus, philosopher, ft. at Hove and educated at 
which are under the direction of an an<*l, Newton College, Devon and Westminster 
guild, as w'cU es for Its shipping trade in school. In philosoT)hy he is an idealist 
coal, timber, and agric\ produce, including wdiose distinctive mark Is the dlsoussion 
especially hor»s and cluTries. There rue of imagination as the fundunu ntal reality 
also powder-mills in the vicinity; brewing, of tho univewse (sre Cnnfcm^rary British 
cement, and brick-making are carried on. Philosophy, vol. li., 1925). Pubs. : Divine 
Pop. 1(»,000. Inujoining, 1921 : The World as Imaai- 

Favonius is mentioned for tho first timo nation, 1918; The Zermatt Dialogues, 
m 61 B.r., during the transactions against 1931; From Ilesfon to the High Alps 
Publius Olodius for having violated the (19.36) ; The Obcrland Dialognie.'^ (on the 
ritoj of tho Bona L)ei\. Gu this occasion soul), 1939. In ids Hartmann the 
ho joined Cato, whose sternness ho imi- Anarchist (1893) ho claims to have anti- 
titled througiiout his lire, and went so cipated the romam?o of thd war aeroplane, 
far as to receive tho nickname of the ape Fawcett, Henry a833~84), Eng. econo- 
ofOato. Ho was a man of weak character mist and politician, was ft. at Salisbury, 
and the motives of his actions were passion He was educated at King’s College, 
and personal animosity, and not the con- London, Peterhouse, Cambridge, and 
sideration of the public good. His only Trinity Hall, where he became seveuth 
honourable action is tho conduct ho v>*raugler iu 1856. and was elected to a 
showed towards Pompey after his defeat, tellowshlp. Hi* entered at Lincoln’s Inn 
Favonius, name given in Horn, myth- with tlie intention of becoming a member 
ology to a wind which blew from tho \V. of Parliament through a career at the 
or S.W., and usually prevailed In spring. Bar, but was unfortunate to lose hla eye- 
It la the same as tho Gk. zepkj/rua. sight in 1858. He, however, kept up all 
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his recreations, rowing, skating, 

as well as his studias. He was a disciple 
of Mill, and pub. in 1863 a ManiLal of 
Political i^^conomy, the result of which 
was the election of Fawcett to the chair of 

E olltical economy at Cambridge. 1 o I8tK> 
o was elected iiioinbor for Brighton, and 
ro-electod In 1868-74, and is spoken of as 
being a tborougli KadicaJ. In 1873 ho 
took a prominent part in opposing Glad- 
stone's scheme for univ. education In 
Ireland. He was a great advo<iate for the 
preservation of commons, especially those 
near large tns., and showed a marked 
Interest in Indian alYaira. In 1880 he was 
Offered the place of postmaster-general hy 
Mr. Gladstone, and c'fitnh, in 1882 the 
parcels poht. He is also responsible for 
the iiitrodiiction of postal orders, six- 
penny telegrams, stamp slip deposits, and 
wio incroased faoilltles for life in.suranco 
and annuities. His pubs, include The 
Economic Position (1865), Pauperism 
(1871), Free Trade and Protection (1878), 
Indian Finance (1880). 

Fawcett, Millioent Garrett, Dame (1847- 
1930), b. at Aldoburgh, Suffolk. She was 
the daughter of Mr. Newson Garrett, and 
famous for her social and literary work, 
especially as an advocate of women’s 
suffrage and the higher education and 
employment of women. In 1867 sho 
married Henry F., the politician. Sho 
held the degree of LL.U. (Hon.), St. 
Andrews, and was president of the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies. Pubs. : Political Eccnamy for 
Becinners (1870), Tales in Political 
Economy (1875), Essays and lectures 
(jointly with Henry F.), (1872b iSome 
Eminent Women of our Time (1889), Life 
of Sir William Molesivorth (1901), Five 
Famiyus French IFomen (1906), Women's 
Suffrage (1912), What I liernember (1921). 

Fawkes, Guy (1570-1606), Eng. con- 
spirator, was b, at York. Ho wa.s a 
eealous Rom. Catholic before ho was of 
age, and served in tltb Sp. army in the 
Netlierlands from 1593-1604. He came 
to Fngland at the invitation of (’atesby 
and was initiated into the gunpowder plot. 
He was entrusted with the actual acconi- 
plishment of the design owing to his 
exceptional courage and coolness. See. 
Gukpowdkk Pl,OT. 

Fawn, see under Dekr. 

Fay, AndrAs (1786-1864), Hungarian 
poet and author, was b. at Ivohfiny in the 
CO. of Zempl6n. He w^as ediiruted for the 
law, but settled at Pest, and devoted lilm- 
aelf to literature. The pub. of his satin'eal 
fables {Mesik) in 1820 esUib. hts reputa- 
tion, and he became one of the most 
poplar authors of his time. He was also 
a ^ter of plays, romances, and novels. 
Of his novels the most famous are The 
, House of the Beltekia, and Doctor Jdvor ; 
both are humorous. He was founder of 
the first savings hank Pest, and one of 
the founders of^he Hungarian national 
theatre. ^ 

Fay, Morgue de, see Moroain Le Fay. 
Fay, WUUam George (1872-1947), Irish 
actor and theatrical producer, one of the 
founders of the moderii Irish dramatio 
movement which grew Into the Abbey 


Fealt]^ 

Theatre, and one of tho creators of the 
style of quiet acting which made that 
theatre famous. After acting with a 
travelling circus company in Ireland and 
Engiuud, bo took leading parts in Abbey 

E lays until 1908 , when he left, with his 
rother li'i-ouk, after a disugroemont with 
the director'^ in policy. The Fays took 
n company to the U.S.A., but it had 
indifl'eront RU<;ca^.s. F. from 1910 acted 
in various London tlu ntrcs and in reper- 
tory in the prov‘.. ; in Glasgow ho wq. 8 in 
charge of the fc^cotllsh National Idajmrs. 
In hts late years he dcsert<)d the stage and 
took only occasional parts in tUms; his 
most successful pari, was tliat of Father 
Tom in the llhn Odd Man Out (1947). 

Fayal, one of tlui Azores Is. It has a 
line bay, on wdiich Horta, the chief tn., 
stands. Area about 37 sq. in. Pop. 
about 27,000. Sec Az(UU':‘<. 

Fayette, Comtesse de la, see I-afavettic, 
Marie Madelbine, Comtkssk de. 

Fayette. Gilbert Mottier, Marquis de la, 
see Lafayettk, Marik Joseph, Mai'.quis 

DE. 

Fayetteville : (1 ) city in Arkansas, 

U.S.A., cap. of Washington co. It is the 
scat of tho Uiiiv. of Arkansas. There are 
deposits of coal in the vicinity, and the 
region round is noted for its fruit, especi- 
ally apples. Pop. 8200. (2) city iu N. 

Carolina, U.S.A., cap. of Cumberland oo., 
situated on Capo Fear K., wdnch has been 
rendered navigable as far as the coal 
mines of Chatham co. Tho former name 
of F. was Camphelllown. the change iielng 
made in memory of Lafayette. It was 
tho scene of a terrible flood iu 1908. 
I»op. 17,400. 

Fayolle, Marie Emile (1852-1928), 
marshal of Fraru'c, h. at Le Puy. Entered 
tho Jtcolo Polytechoiquo in 1873, and 
afterwards joined th«t 4 irtillor 3 \ Instructor 
at T^^cole de Guerre, 1897, Brigadier- 
general on refired list when tho I'irst 
World War broke out. On mobilisation, 
was given coiriinand of 7Utb Reserve div. 
i8ucceeded I’ctain In command of 6th 
Army, Feb. 1916. 'Iransferred te 1st 
Array in Leo. In Mav 1J»17 was in cora- 
raand of group of aririieH in centre, and in 
autumn wa**’ in Italy to a-^sist after 
Caporettf). Soon recalled, did cxccLlont 
work until armistice ; was retained a« 
general of div. on Geii. Staff, and mode 
raarKhal Fed). 21, 1921. 

Fayrer, Sir Joseph (1824-1907), surgeon- 
general and author. In 1859 he lanmine 
assistant-surgeon in Bengal, and his con- 
neetJon with the Indian medical service 
lasted for forty-five yca^s. lie was a 
prolific writer on subjects connected with 
the practice of medicine, in India, and 
above all on the venomoug snakes of that 
country. His great work dn The Thanaio- 
phidia of India is the bo#t book on the 
subject. ' 

Fez, set Fkz. 

FazoglL mountainous dilt. of the AngJo- 
Egyptlan Sudan, which is tFaversed by the 
Blue Nile. It produces gold, senna, gum, 
tamarinds, and ivory. ^ Pop. about 
500,000 (iniDj negroes). 

Fealty, was tlie service or duty served 
by a tenant to hia superior lord In feudal 
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times, r^ands were granted on the con- 
ditions of 1?., suit of court, and rent, it 
being stipulated that tenants and their 
heirs should take tho oath of V. or fidelity 
to their lord, which was the feudal bon*! 
between lord and tenant * shouhi attend 
the lord*8 courts and give assistance by 
serving on juries, etc. ; and should pay 
certain ann. returns in military attend- 
ance, prorisioufl, money, or whatever was 
required of them. The right of R is still 
exacted from copyholders in England, and 
was In oirfstence in the United .States after 
tho Hevolution. 

Fear. The emotion of F. arises in 
apprehending evil to come. Its chararter- 
isties are misery or depression, tho pros- 
tration of the active energies, except in 
the form of running away fi*on» danger, 
and the excessive hold of tho related ideas. 
The pain from some actual infliction, such 
ns a blow, a deranged organ, a bitter 
taste, a discord, a loss, may bo severe, hut 
mere xiain is not terror. Only when the 
mind apprehends some painful infliction 
still In tho future, are we liable to the 
emotion. Although F. is one of the mo«fc 
elementary emotions, it is one of the most 
complicated. It presupposes the follow- 
ing mental laws and conditions : (1) For 
its explanation it is necessary to render a 
complete accotmi ol pain, both 

physical and mental. On the mental side 
wo must remember the stimulus of the 
will, on tho physical side tho manifesta- 
tion of present pain, the spasmodic 
violence of the early stage and the pros- 
tration of tho functions at all stages. 
(2) We need to understand the revival of 
pain In Idea, and the snlisistence of the 
state by purely mental forces. (3) Atten- 
tion must be given to the state of cx 
pectation, or beliof, tis opposed to mere 
idea or fancy unconnected with any real 
occurrence, (4) Tho most characteristic 
feature in the situation of terror is un- 
certainty, ignorance, and darkness. In 
the case of a meat but certain and 
underst^iod evil, the ideal pain may he 
simply a mciwure of tho reality of the 
The irregular, disproportionate, and 
eccentric courses connected with terror 
are bronght into relief under future evil 
of imkno wn am mint or character. 

Characters of fmr. — Physie^al. 'I he 
usual and obvious signs of F. Imply 
organic derangement and muscular relaxa- 
tion, octiompaniod with strong cflort** m 
particular directions. The result of the 
whole, Is a loss of power, and a vehement 
exertion to escape danger. Mental, The 
l^noral descrllition of the mental state of 
P. Is massive pain or general depression 
of tone. The strongest figures for massive 
pain are applied to ft, viz. melancholy, 
gloorn^ dullness, despair. The excited 
gasse ti part of the voluntary strain. In- 
tel^ watchfulness must accompany any 
efforts to avoid an evil agency. The 
shriek of terror wonld be in accordance 
‘wlti 0arwtn*B view, of tho original em- 
ployment of the voice, vix. to call for help 
from companions. In fear we see the 
extreme case of the * fixed Idea/ or the 
Influence of the feelings upon the conduct 
through tho medium of the Intellectual 


trains. See A. Mosso, La Pextr, 1908 ; 
W. B. Cannon, Bodily Chanyes in Fear, 
1915 : E. Williams and E. Hoag, Our Fear 
Complexes, 1924 ; G. F. Morton, Child- 
hoods Fears, 192.) ; S. FronOt, Inhibitions, 
Symptoms, and Anxteiy, (trails.) 1936. 

Fear, Cape, promontory on the Atlantic 
coast, forming the .S. point of Smith’s la., 
in the S. of N. Carolina. This fs. stands 
at the mouth of Cape Fear K. and has a 
lighthouse on its W. end. The riv. is 
250 m. long, and is navigable as far as 
Fayetteville (120 m.>. Its entrances were 
blockaded during the Civil war. 

Fearne Isles, see Faknr. 

Feast, or Festival, a day on which the 
ordinary labour of life is laid aside and 
enjoyment of a more or less religious 
nature is indulged in. Throughout the 
whole world, wherever the general 
religion of tho country has been dear to 
the whole of tho nation, the fixed state 
festivals have been associated with reli- 
gion. Probably the Persians are alone 
among the world’s nations In having no 
regular fea^tte, and this condition of tholrs 
Is artificial rather tlian natural. Egypt 
had many festivals, days consecrated to 
tlio Nile, Osiris, Utah, and all her count- 
los.s deities. The Hindu still observes his 
aiict. festival in the anct. way, except that 
he must no longer oiler human sacrifU'o. 
The earliest account of Gk. festivals — 
that in the Iliad — speaks of two alone, 
but in later times these increased greatly 
in number. The oxpen^3Cs of the festivals 
were met from the public purse. In tho 
laPT days of the Rom. empire, the city 
revelled in innumerable feasts, those not 
only of her owm anct. gods, but also those 
of the deities imported ftom the E, 
Different feasts became important at 
different times, but we may name tho 
SenientincB the festival of the seed-time in 
.lauuary ; the Lupercalia, in honour of 
the god Pan ; and tho Saturnalia. Almost 
all of these festivals were c*elebrat.ed by 
tho pagan world with disgusting aceom- 
(>animeuts. The Kgvptian sensuality was 
.surpassed by the K. debauebory intro- 
duced Into Rome, and the excesses com- 
mitted at the Hindu fe.'<tival of Shiva are 
utterly imspeakable. The Hob., however, 
kept their feasts, described in the O.T., 
with the greatest strictness. {See Pass- 
ovKU ; Pkntrcost : Pukim.) Tho 

Christian CburcJi associated some of her 
festivals ^vith the .Jcuish and some with 
tho old pagan festivals, calling special 
attention to the ndigious significance. 
See M. Dresser, I>e Festis diebus, 1590 ; 
J , B . Tilliot , A1 emd res pour servi r A I ^histoire 
dc la FHe des Fmtrs, 1741 ; T. Thlselton 
Dyer, British Pofwlar Customs, 1911 ; W. 
Mead, English Metiieml Feasts, 1931 ; F, 
Martin, Obscrtnnff Natural Holidays mni 
Church Festivals, 1910. See also Carnival; 
('’Un.DRRMAS ; CHRISI’MA.S, CaNDLKMjVS 
Day ; Clavijk, Burning the ; CoupxTa- 
CifBisTi ; Easter ; Epiphany ; Fooid, 
Fkaot op; Gut Fawkes Niqht; Hallo- 
ween ; HocKTi* )5 ; Holy Week ; Lady 
Day; Lord Mayor's Day: MARTiNMAa; 
Mich.4Elmas; May Day; Ptajpoh Mon- 
day ; SHitovE Tuesday : St. VaiaentiNe’s^ 
Day. 
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February 


Feather Grass, see. Stipa Pknnata.. 

Feather River, in California, U.JS.A., 
trib. of the Sacramento, which it Joina 
about 18 m. above the city of Sacramento. 
It has a length of 250 m., and ia navigable 
for Bteamers to Marysville. Gold is found 
on its banks. 

Feathers, horny outgrowth of the akin 
which is peculiar to birds, and which 
corresponds to the scales of llshee and 
reptiles and the hair of mammals. Feathers 
as a rule consist of two main parts, axis 
and barbs, the former of which Is divided 
Into the Qiiill, which Is bare and hollow, 
and the shaft which bears the barbs. The 
quill is embedded in the skm, and has at 
its base a small hole tlirongh which the 



I, Qnillof Pigeon, a, qujll feathers, 3, left wing of 
Ibrush, 4, contour feather of Pigeon, 5, contour 
feathers 


nutritive sap passes during the growth 
of the F. The barbs which constitute the 
vane are lath-shaped and taper to a point, 
and each one supports a senes of out- 
growths known as borbiiles, so that each 
barb ia like a tiny F. As a rule the barbs 
are linked to each other by means of the 
barbules, but in the running birds, e.g. the 
ostrich, they are frt'e, heuc’o the familiar 
loose plume. Many F., too, have an 
* aftersbaft ’ or second shaft sTiringing 
from the under side near whore the quill 
passes into the true stem. This is as a 
rule small, but in some birds, viz. the 
cassowary and emu, the aftershaft Is as 
large as the maJnshaft. There are eov. 
kinds of F. ; Gontour F„ which form the 
general outline of the body and of which 
the * dight F.* are most developed ; down 
F., which are hidden bv the contour F., 
and often form a very thick coveritur, as 
In gulls and ducks ; mo-plumes, whi^ are 
found in all birds In clusters a£ the bas^ 


of the contour F, ; and powder-down F., 
which occur in patches, especially in birds 
of tho heron tribe, and exudo a hue dust 
or powder which gives a peculiar bloom 
to the plumage. As regards the colour of 
F. . it is usually most prominent in the male 
birds. F. have been put to various uses. 
Of theso perhaps the chief is their em- 
ployment for stuiling beds, cushions, and 
quilts, and for this the F. of tho eider-duck 
are most lilghly esteemed, those of tho 
goo.se and swan corning next, F. are also 
used as quills for writing, and for personal 
adormuont. 

Feather-Star, or Sea-Lily, popular name 
of CrinoidoJt {q.v.), a class of F.chlno- 
dermata. Tho commonest species irj 
Antedon rosacea. 

Featherstone, urb. dist. in the Osgold- 
cross pai*!. div. of the W. Riding of York- 
shire, England, about m. from I’onte- 
fraot. Large collieries are in the neigh- 
bourhood, ivnd these afford employment 
for the inhab. Some minors wore shot 
dead during a riot in 1898. Lord Bowen 
and his feUow-commis.sioner8 in the report 
on the F. riots dealt with the duty of 
soldiers called in to suppress riots and this 
report is the locus clnssicus on tho point. 

* A soldier (says the report) for the purpose 
of establishing civil order Is only a citizen 
armed in a particular manner. Ho can- 
not because he is a soldier be exonerated 
if without necessity ho takes human life, 
Tho duty of magistrates and peace officers, 
to summon or abstain from summoning 
the assistance of tlie military depends in 
like manner on tho Decessities of the 
case. ... To call for assistance against 
rioters from those who can Interfere only 
under such grave conditions ought, of 
course, to bo the lost expedient of the 
civil authorities. But when the call for 
help Is mado and thii necessity for assist- 
anoe from tho military has ansen, to 
refuse such assisUmce is in law a mis- 
demeanour. ... It is not u.mial to 
resort to extremities with rioters until 
after reading the proclamation under 
1 Geo. I. ; but this preliminary is by no 
means a comiltlon precedent to the 
exercise of the common-law powers of 
suppressing riots.' (Pari. Paper, 1893-94, 
o. 7234). Pop. 15,000. 

Febrotiiaiiism, powerful movement 
which was propounded in 1763 in Ger- 
many by Johannes Nikolaus von Hon- 
theim (1701 -90) under tho pseudonym of 

* JustinuH Febronius ’ with tho object of 
[ restricting the papal power, and of giving 

independence to tho national (Churches. 

February, second mouth of the year, 
contoimiig twenty-oiglit days in ordinary 
years, but tweiity-nlno ^ leap years. It 
was introduced into tho Rom. calendar by 
Numa as tho last month of the year, and 
continued in this positii^ until 452 B.c., 
when It was placed after Jan. The name 
comes from the I..at. ^'ebruaritut from 
februare, to purify, and liras originally tho 
month in whloh the ‘ fifobrua,’ or great 
Horn, festival of puriffcaition. was held. 

Febronius, see Honthkim, Jouann 
N icnoLAUS VON. 

February Revolutloo> see under Fuancb 
-^History. 
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Fdcamp, seemort tn. ot France at the 
mouth of tho K. Fdcamp, in the dept, of 
Seine-Infdrleurep about 22 m. N.K. of I^o 
Havre. It has a tidal harbour and dock 
taking vessels of 20 ft. at neap tide, and of 
20 ft. at spring tide. There are cotton, 
wool, and oil mills, as well as sugar 
refineries, tannedes, and a benedictino 
liqueur distillery. The chief imports are 
coal, timber, tar. and hemp, and the ex- 
)orts oil-coke, dint, cod, and benedictino 
iqueur. which is said to have been manu- 
factured by tho Benedictine monks of tho 
abbey os far back as 1510. The tn. con- 
tains a sixteenth century church (St. 
Etienne) and the abbey church of La 
TriniW (c. 1190). Pop. 10,800. 

Feobner, Gustav Theodor (1801-87), 
Ger. psychologist, b, at Grosa-Slirchen, 
near Muskau, in Lower Lusatia. became 
prof, of physics In Leipzig, but subse- 
quently devoted himself to psychology. 
Ujs chief work on the subject was Kle- 
niente der PsychopkyHk, and though he 
follows Spinoza in assorting that bodily 
facts and conscious facts are two distinct 
Bides of one reality, ho is oiimnal In trying 
to discover a mathomaticai relation be- 
tween them. He was in tho main the 
originator of that species of psycbology 
which Investigates human faculties with 
the aid of exact Kvdc.nHdc apparatus He 
wrote also on the theory of colour and 
galvanism, as well os poems and essays. 
See lives by J. E. Kiintze, 1892 , W. 
Pastor, 1904 ; and J. Hermann, 1920. 

Fechter, Charles Albert (1824-79), Fr. 
actor, 6. in London. Ho made his debut 
at tho Comedlo Francaiae as Soide In 
Voltaire’s MaJurmett after which be went 
to Berlin, where he achieved great fame 
by playing the part of Amiand Duval in 
ZJa Dame atuc Cam/lias. In London his 
Imperaonation of Hamlet and Othello 
was an extraordinary triumph. 

Feciales. or Fetiales (etymology un- 
certain), were Rom. priests, whose duty 
it was to determine tho circumstances 
under which hostilities might be com- 
menced, and to demand satisfaction from 
a hostile suite. I'our F. generally crossed 
the borders and launched a spear with 
appropriate cereiiKjnics, to denote the 
proelaination of hostilities {clarigcUio). 

Fecundation, see Fkrtilisation. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (F.B.I.), 
formed in 1908, a branch of the U.s. Dept, 
of Justice, for the Investigation ot orime 
and nil offonc^cs against the law through- 
out the country. Its headquai-ters urc in 
Washington, and it has otUces in foi't> two 
states. 

Federal Council of Evangelical Free 
Cburohee. An organisation, whoso mein- 
b^ represent most of the churche.s of 
Protestant denomination in the U.S. A., 
wbloh was fonned In 1908 for the general 
purpose of actiug in matters of common 
Interest to the constituent cburcbes. The 
Council carries out a number of particular 
objects through commissions. These par- 
ticular objects include social service, 
researoh and education, the improvement 
of industrial relations, the promotion of 
intematloniil Justice, the improyement of 
relations with the negro pop. oi the 

E.E. 5 


country* etc. The Council also acta os 
tho liaison between the church and such 
natifinal social agencies as the Red Cross, 
and tho Child Welfare (q.v.) Movement, 
About 140,009 local churches are repre- 
sented by the Council and the coniinuiii- 
cant membership is over 20 millions. 

Federalist, The. was a collection of essays 
pub. In 1787-88 In New York at the insti- 
gation of Hamilton, to defend the new 
gov. They appeared In the semi -weekly 
Independent Journal ot New York under 
the above title, and were written by 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and 
John .lay. There were In all eighty -five 
essays, wliich were all collected and sub- 
sequently puh. In book form. The 
collection is still regarded as a classic text- 
book of political science. See Everyman's 
Library ed. 

Federalist Party, The, was a political 
party which was in power In tho Ignited 
States, 1789-1801, and which practically 
died about 1820. Its chief leaders wrere 
Alexander Hamilton and John Adams, 
and Washington himself was also closely 
Identided with tho Federalists. The party 
reoiganLsed tho executive depts., created 
the federal judiciary and the territorla] 
system, and introduced excise laws, a 
U.S. A. bank, a protective tariff and 
bounty system to develop manufs. and 
agric.. and a postal system. They also 
began a new navy, but were prevented by 
tlu^ Democrats from going on with it. 
This was really the death-blow to the 
Federal party, since they were no longer 
able to protect tbeir commerce by force, 
but hail to do so by humiliating con- 
cessions to England. 

Federal Reserve System, U.S. A., in- 
troduced by Congress In 1915 by way 
of reforming Amer. finances and free- 
ing tho banking world there from Wall 
Street’s control. Under the system there 
are some twelve Federal Reserve banks 
vested with powers in tbeir sev. areas, 
somewhat analogous to those possessed 
in England by the Bank of England. 
Every national bank is compelled to join 
the system. Each of the regional banks 
lias lai'ge gov. deposits , each isHiies paper 
currency. The differenc.o, how*wer, be- 
tween the Eng. and the Amer. method Is 
that whereas tho bank-rate in Great 
Britain responds easily and naturally to 
the laws or supply and demand, os the 
Bunk is now responsible for the inte^ty 
of the paper currency, those Federal 
Banks of America have the larger liberty 
of regnlating a currency In conditions of 
greater freedom and less rosponsiblllty. 
Undoubtedly these powers are used wisely, 
but the fact remains that the system gives 
opportunities for inflation which do not 
now exist in England. In 1936 the 
Federal Reserve Board ccune Into office 
under the Banking Act of 1935. Tho 
Board has seven members, appointed by 
the President on the advice of the Senate. 
It has wide powers to control the supply 
of credit and t - supervise banking. 

Federal 'Traoc^ Commission, An organi- 
sation set up by the Amer. Qov. in 1914 
to check the growing menace of trusts and 
monopolies (see Tbustb — Commercial), 

U 
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‘ The struggle between the gov. and the 
trade combines ever since 1890, when the 
Sherman Act y/as passed, has been a 
record of legal victories for the gov. that 
have been practically mlgatopy ; and the 
action of 1914 was evidently an endeavour 
to control and intliience powers that could 
not bo broken. After the world war of 
1914-18 the Wells-romerano Act miti- 
gated some of the older rostrictiona of 
anti-trust legislation by legalising the 
alliance of groat forms with each other 
for the purpose of marketing their goods 
in foreign lands. The F.T.C., which was 
estab. to prevent »infair business practices 
in inter-state commerce, has investigated 
alleged violations of the anti-trust laws. 
See I, L. St harfman. The Inter-state Com- 
merce Commission^ Cl. C. Henderson, The 
Federal Trmle Commission, and T. C. 
Bhiisdell. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Federated Malay States, see Malav 
States. 

Federation and Federal States. A federa- 
tion (Lat. feed us, a league) is a union 
between two or more states, in which each 
retains its autonomy, whllo a central 
representative gov. controls matters of 
general concern. The Amphictyonlc 
League of anct. Greece, the earliest on 
record, seems to have been religloiia rather 
than political. Among other Gk. leagues 
were : the Thes.salian, very powerful 
about 370 B.r. ; the .^tolian, a weli- 
organisod federation composes! of a 
number of tribes living N. of the gulf of 
Corinth, having a general asvseinbly which 
met yearly, and a permanent committee 
acting as an executive gov. ; the Achtean, 
which became a great political force about 
251 B.C., originally comprising ten cities of 
Achaia, it ultimately included Athens, 
Megara, i^gina, and almost all the Pelo- 
ponnesus ; this, too, was a real federation. 
Coming now to modern hist., a remarkable 
and important league, the Hanseatic, was 
first formed by the cities of Hamburg and 
Lfibeck about 1247 a.d. to protect their 
commerce against pinites and robher- 
barons. Gradually, over eighty tns. 
Joined them, and the Hansa b’ederation 
(Old Teut. hansa, a defensive league), 
though never formally recognised by the 
empire, was for c-onturies a great power. 
It held its own courts of justice, enfortvd 
obedience among its members, and bar- 
gained and fought with kings and prinexjs, 
on one occasion equipping a fleet of 248 
ships, with 12,000 men. The Hanseatic 
Diet, held triennlaJly at Luheck, was not 
dissolved until 1630, Mo<lcm civilisation 
with its improved means of communica- 
tion and transport, and wit h many highly 
organised communities capable of political 
combination on equitable terms, has 
facilities for more extensive federations 
than were possible in anct. times. Bav- 
aria and Saxony could federate with 
Prussia, but no power of old could federate 
with Homo, an<r the holding together by 
mutual agreement of Immense tors., like 
those of the U.S.A., wooid have been 
beyond human conception. Still, though 
conditions bare alter^, principles remain 
the same, A federation is not a mere 


alliance from which either of the cou- 
ti’acting parties can withdraw at wiU, nor 
is it a union in which one predominant 
power can assume control in local os well 
as general affairs. Safety and efficiency 
require a strong central gov., wliich must 
bo fully reprosontatlve, and must have 
command of foreign relations and of those 
internal matters which are of general con- 
cern, such as postal and telegraphic ser- 
vices, coinage and national defence. But 
this central gov. cannot administer in- 
numerable local details over immense areas 
or among thickly populated ters. with 
varying iiitorasts ; therefore each federal 
country or state must have a largo share 
of autonomy'. The adjusttnont of relations 
between principal and subordinate legis- 
latures requires skilful statesmanship, and 
oven when once arranged altering con- 
ditions and the growth of new Ideaa will 
sometimes raise frash controversies. 

The republic of Swit/erlaiid wus first 
founded in 1307 by the men of Schwyz, 
Uri, and rnterwalden, and in about a 
century attained its present size, but re- 
mained communal rather than federal 
until 1848, wlion it was reorganised some- 
what on Its present lines. As the benefits 
of a solid gov. wera reaUsod, the powers of 
the federal parliament wera strengthened 
in 1874, 1898, and agtilii in 1907. 

The medieval Ger. empire was a bulky 
and loose combination of states, sadly 
lacking in unity. It was broken up by 
Napoleon, but re-ostab. with alteralions 
in 1815. After the wm* of 1866 Austria 
w'as excluded, and in 1871 a federal em- 
pire was inaugurated ut Versallkv?, with 
the King of Prussia os hereditary Ger. 
Emperor. The abdication of the Kolsor 
and the inonarchs of the other Ger. states 
in 1918 led to the formation of the new 
republics of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wurttemberg, and others. But tJlio 
Federation of the Ger. states remained in 
being, under a President (Field -Marshal 
Paul von Hindenbuig, who assumed office 
in May 1925), and later under Hitler (q. a.), 
the last vestiges of autonomy of the sov. 
States of the Zollverein were mergeil in 
the Reich. For a thousand yeaiu the 
roblom of unitarism versus federalism 
as been the main issue of Ger. hist. It 
has lost nothing of its poignancy under 
the quadripartite system of the occupying 
l^>wers and some Indeed maintain that 
its solution is as important for the future 
of Central Europe as any decision made 
In the tields of economfes or political 
edumtlon. But the problem of making 
federation living and workable is not con- 
fined to Germany. Th4i adoption of 
federalist principles for, the post-war 
reconstruction of the European Common- 
wealth was advocated b# Mr. Winston 
Churchill os early as 19^ and some of 
bis suggestions bear some resemblance to 
the rules of procedure einb<|dled lu the con- 
stitution of the Ger. Confotleratlon. 

Among the many natioual and geo- 
graphical consequences of the First World 
War was the estab. of thre^ new European 
ooimtries Which had mafly of the ehar- 
aoteristfes of Federated States. These 
were: (1) Poland, which, before 1939, 
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consisted largely of the ter. divided be- 
tween Pmssia, Russia, and Austria in 
1772, and reconstituted as a nation after 
1918 ; (2) Czochoslovakia, a number of 
states or parts of states, of which the old 
kingdom of Bohemia is the chief, including 
roughly the Slav populations that lie be- 
tween Germany and Poland on the N. and 
Austria on the S. ; and (3) Yugoslavia, 
consisting of the old kingdoms of Serbia 
and Montciietpo, Ci'oatia, Slavonia, and 
parts of the Banat, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Camlola, and Styrla. Syria and Lebanon, 
consisting of the four states of Damascus, 
and Aleppo (9.V.), the Alaoultes, and 
Lebanon are federated for certain pur- 
poses. but the constitution In each part is 
still in a rather unsettled condition. 

The U.S.A. originally consisted of the 
thirteen colonies which united in 1775 to 
free themselves from Brit, rule ; to these 
others have gradually been abided. The 
struggle between centralisation and local 
autonomy has led to eev. great crises in 
their hist. Kxcessive claims of state 
sovereignty put forward by Kentucky and 
Virginia in 1798 and by S. Carolina in 
1832 almost led to lighting, and in 1861 
the great Civil w^ar broke out over the 
same question, the S. states refusing to 
obey the federal gov., and claiming the 
right to secede. 

Included in the Brit. Empire are three 
great federated colonies now called 
Dominions. The dominion of Canada was 
the first example in hist, of a free F. within 
an empire, free and autonomous, yet 
acknowled^g the supremacy of the 
crown. The Commonwealth of Australia 
was constituted in 1901, the Union of S. 
Africa in 1909. 

Brazil and Argentina are both federal 
republics, with constitutions resembling 
that of the U.S.A. (See furtJier infra.) 

Analysis and evolution of Fedvral 
OovenimerU . — The term ' federal govern- 
ment ' Is very loosely used In political dls- 
cu^OD, but, generally, political scientists 
meim therei>y an association of states. 
Which has boon formed for certain coinnion 
purposes but lu which the Member states 
retain a large mcasnro of their original 
independence. They dlfTer, however, 
about the particular form or tyi>e of 
association of states which they M’oiild 
apiwopriately describe as a federal gov. 
Hence the term has been applied, 
to the old Austro-Hungarian Empin^, the 
Ger. Reich of 1871-19J8. the United 
States of America, the Union of 8 . Africa, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, various 
Lat. Amer. republics and the League of 
Natlons^all of them associations of 
States, but each differing froni tiie other 
in the form which that association has 
assumed. But the modem idea of what 
federal gov. is has been determined by 
the Constitution of the U.S.A. and many 
consider it to be the most Important and 
ceiialnly the most suooeesfiil example ; 
and In seeking a legitimate and con* 
venient definition of federal gov,, con- 
stitutional lawyers begin by examining 
the ^ Federal Oonstltutfon ' of the UnitM 
States. The fimdamenta) cbaraoteristlo 
of the United States considered as an 


association of states is that its Constitu- 
tion establishes an association of states 
so organised that powers are divided be- 
tween a general gov. which in certain 
matters — tor example the making of 
treaties and customs tariffs — is inde- 
pendent of the govs, of the associated 
states, and, on the other band, state govs, 
which in certain matters are, in their turn, 
independent of the general gov. it is 
important in this context to note the dif- 
ference between the original Articles of 
Confederation of 1777 and the Constitu- 
tion inaugurated ten years later. The 
difference lies In the fact that the present 
Constitution replaces the principle of the 
general gov. being subordinato to the 
regional gov. and dependent upon them, 
by the principle of the general and the 
regional govs, being co-ordinate and 
independent in their respective spheres. 
A similar evolution Is observable in the 
case of some of the other associations men- 
tioned above, which are often grouped 
with the gov. of the U.S.A. as examples of 
federal gov., c. 7 ., the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire which last^ed from the Ausgleich 
or Compromise of 1867 until 1918. In 
1867 Hungary, which had but little auto- 
nomy in the Hapsburg Empire, was 
grtinted a large measure of iudepeudouce 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph and the 
Dual Monarchy or Empire of Austria 
and Kingdom of Hungary was estab. 
The AuBti'allau Constitution enacted Lu 
1900 is an obvious illustration of a federal 
constitution. It estab. a gov. for the 
whole of Australia which, within a sphere, 
could exercise powers independently of 
the govs, of tiie states ; while the latter, 
within a sphere, were enabled to act Inde- 
p€!D(iently of the Commonwealth Gov. 
Neither the state gov. nor the Common- 
wealth gov. acting alone was authorised to 
‘alter the scope of the other’s power as laid 
down by the Constitution. Both Com- 
monwealth and State parliaments were 
to be limited in their powers, but not by 
each other ; they were to be co-ordiuatc 
with each other but they wert* to be sub- 
ordiiiato to the Constitution. Again, it is 
evident from a study of the Covenant of 
the Leagrue of Nations (q.v.) and from its 
practice, that it w as a league of States and 
not of nations. Its oigaus, the League 
Assoiubly and League c;ountJ, were com- 
posed of representatives of the govs, of the 
Member-States, and decisions upon most 
Important matters were not binding upon 
a Member-State without its own consent. 
The Constitution of the Union of S. Africa 
embodies quite a different principle of 
association from those of the Auagl^ch of 
1867. the German Imperial Constitution, 
or the League of Nations, and it also 
differs from that of the United States and 
the Commonwealth of Australia. For in 
S. Africa the reglonsd gpovs. were sub- 
ordinate to the general gov\ When the 
four self-governing colonios of S. Africa 
united in 1909 they set np a Parliament 
for the whole Union and tour ek»ctlTe 
councils, one lor each of the constituent 
prove. These CouhoUa were empowered 
to make laws on a list of speoifled subleots 
set out in the Constltutiou, but these laws 
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were eubjeot to the approval of the Union 
Gov. and were valid only in so far os they 
were not In conflict with an Act of the 
Union Parliament. Ucnco there is no 
question there of regional govs, being co- 
ordinate with the general gov. as in tho 
United States or Commonwealth of 
Australia. It is evident, too, that the 
Union of S. Africa in its essentiats is a 
unitary form of gov. and not federal 
though for some purposes it is often classed 
ae ofederal gov. The Swiss Constitution 
of 1848 follows the Amer. In many respects 
but in ono matter at least it contains an 
important modlflcatlon of the strict 
application of the federal principle : the 
courts must, under the Constitution, hold 
all laws passed by tho Federal Assembly 
to be valid, though they may declare 
cantonal laws to be void as being in excess 
of authority Tho cose of Canada is 
unique : its Constitutitui, the lirit. N. 
America Acts 1887—1940, so div'idos tho 
legislative powers between prov. and 
dominion leglslatnrcs as to give to the 
prov. exclusive control oyer a long list of 
enumerated subjects, while tho dominion 
legislature enjoys exclusive control over 
the residuary subjects, which, ‘ for 
greater clarity ' however, are also enumer- 
ated. In this respect tho Canadian 
differs markedly from tho Amor. Con- 
stitution ; for accx)rdliig to orthodoxy. It 
Is not sufficient that general and regional, 
provincial or state legl.slatiii^vs should each 
bo Independent in its allotted field ; that 
fleld should be so mapped out that the 
redduary powers, as they are known, must 
lie with the regional or prov. govs. and. 
therefore, if this view bo valid, then the 
Canadian is not a true federal constitution, 
whereas the Amer. Coiistilntion is. for it 
precisely specifies the powtTS of the 
Federal Gov. and leaves the residuary 
powers to tho States and, indeed, the 
same process, with modifteatiou<, i.x 
shown in tho Commonwealth Constitution 
of Australia. In Caftada neither tho 
doininloD nor tho prov, legislature'^ lias 
power to alter the Constitution so far as 
the distribution of powers is eoiie^ipued. 
That power Inheres In tho Parliament of 
the United Kingdom alone. The Cana- 
dian courts may bo called upon to do- 
clare dominion or provincial laws void for 
repugnanoy to the Constitntiori and, tlnn 
far, the federal principle Is rigidly applied. 
But tho dominiou executive hci.s j'ower to 
disallow any Provincial Act and nniy 
instruct the Provincial Lientonant- 
Qovemor (who Is appointed by the 
Domhilon Gov.), to withhold liis*as.9cril 
from Prov. Bills and to reserv(3 them 
for tho consideration of the dominion 
executive and mav refuse anseiit to 8u#;h 
reserved Bills. These powers of veto, as 
in essence they are, are all unitary elements 
In what Is otherwise a strictly federal fonn 
of Constitution ; they are matters In 
which the region^ or prov. govs, are sub- 
ordinate to the general or Dominion Gov. 
and not oo-ordinate with it. Again, the 
Brazilian Constitution of 1891 also em- 
bodies the federal principle but (according 
to Prof. Wheare, a leading authority on 
Mend gov.) there seems to bo general 


agreement among students of coiistltu- 
tional law that in practice Its federal as- 
pects were usually neglected. The Ar- 
gentine Constitution of 1853, whlcli re- 
mains substantially unaltertHl, is a federal 
constitution but hero again the federal 
principle has not boon applied substan- 
tially in practlc-e. Prof. Wheare, says 
that from an analysis of tho federal prin- 
ciple and its application to constitutions 
and govs, there emerges tho conclusion 
that tho countries which provide examples 
of federal gov. are the United states, 
Switzerland, Canada, and Australia ; all 
others ore merely quasi -fed oral. The 
test which ho applies for federal gov. is 
simply this : ‘ Does a system of govern- 
ment embody predominantly a division of 
powers between general and regional 
authorities, each of which, in its own 
sphere, is co-ordinate with the others and 
independent of them 1 If so, that 
government Is federal. It is not enough 
that the federal principle should Ik* em- 
bodied predominantly In the writ Lon cou- 
slltntion of a countiT. That is something, 
but it Is no guarantee that a sy.^tem of 
federal government will operate. What 
determines the issues Is the working of the 
system.’ 

We may briefly consider when federal 
gov. is appropriate. No donl)t com- 
munities have been led to desire union from 
a variety of reasons. But in the modern 
federations some factors seem ahvays to 
have been operative. Those arc* : the 
need for a common doferu'e ; I'nsent- 
ment of foreign intcrforonco and a 
realisation that independence can only be 
secured throngli union . some political 
association of tho constituent communi- 
ties prior to their federal union cither in a 
loose confederuiitm (v.e.), os with the 
thirteen Amer. StaiaiB and tho Swiss 
<*antons, or as iiarts of tho same Empire, 
as with tho Brit, dominions ; the hope of 
economic advantage, espoclally by way of 
protective tar iffs : geographical propln- 
<liilty ; and simihiritv of political Institu- 
tions. A coiisifleratiorr of these factors, 
all of which wore operative in the case of 
America, ( anada, Australia and Switzer- 
land, nuiv erial»Je tiro student of consti- 
tutional Inst, to decirlo iiow far a federal 
form of gov. run sm’ceod with varlotis 
comriiiinilies, mainly Oriental, which 
to-day arc struggling for independence; 
India, the SLaUvs which form tho Arab 
League, Brit. Malaya (or the Malayan 
Unlf»n), Indonesia ; and Fr. Endo-Chlna. 
While the above on uinoratod factors seem 
usually to have been present before the 
desire for union arose, it is instructive to 
find that somo other factors are unex- 
pectedly absent : thus doramnnlty of 
language, or of race, of |•e^hrion or of 
nationality have not beonl accounted aa 
probable essential pre-requisites of tho 
desire for union. No doubt common 
language or race contributi^ to union in 
tho United States, Australia, and Ger- 
many, while common nationality also 
operated strongly in Italy and Germany : 
but, oouvorscly, Canada add Switzerland 
provide striking examples of federatlODS 
formed in spite of marked diversity of 
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lan^iaffo and race. (See K. C. Whcaro, 
Federal Oovemmenty 1946.) See also Con- 
FKDERATION. 

IHbliography, — A. V. Dicey, Introduc- 
tion to the study of the Law of (he Von- 
stitution, 1885 (latest od. ed. by W. 1, 
Jennlnjfs, 1939) ; E. A. Freeman, History 
of Federal Government from the f<mndaiion 
of the Aehnian Lemtue to the disniptum of 
the United States^ 1863 (only one vol. of 
this projected work was pub., but a post- 
il umous od. in 1893 entitled A History of 
Federal Government in Greece and Italy, 
contains a now chajitor on defective forms 
of federalism ; A. P. Newton, Federal and 
Unified Constitutions, 1923, is a useful 
book of doouments. Other useful works : 
H. E. Egerton, Federations and Unions 
within the Hritish Empire, 1924, and W. I. 
Jermloj^ and E. M. Young, Constituiimal 
Laws of the British Empire, 1938, print 
the Canadian and Australian ( 'onstitutions 
with commentarios. A. Bcrrledalo Keith, 
Dominion Autonomy in Frartice, 1922, 
The Const'Uutionnl Law of the British 
Dominions, 1933, The Dominions as 
sovereign states, 1938, and cognate works, 
are essentially for the constitutional law- 
yer and practitioner. For other coun- 
tries : United States : .T. Bryc^, The 
American ('omnwutvealth (1888) — supple- 
mented by mr ‘loh* .vurks such as C. A. 
Beard, American Oovemment and Politics 
(4th ed. 1924), and W. B. Muiiro, The 
Oovfrnme7it of the United States, 1936 ; 
M. Farrand, Records of the Fedt ral Con- 
vention (4 vols., revised ed,), 1937, is a 
study of the making of the constitution. 
A. C. McLaughlin, A Const Uulional History 
of the UniteA States, 1935, and B. F. 
Wright, The Orouih of American Con- 
stitutional Imw, 1942, should bo oonsnltcd 
on the law of the Amor. Constitution 
SwiTZKiUiAND : W. D. ^fcCrackan, Rise of 
the Sudss lie public, 1901 ; W. F.. Bappard, 
The Government of Switzerland, 1936 ; 

J. Schaffner, A History of Switserland, 
1915; and R. C. Brookes, The Govern- 
ment of Politics of Switzerland, 1920. 
Canada : W. P. M. Kennedy, statutes, 
treaties and documents of the Canadian 
institution 1713^1929, 1930, Essays in 
wnstitulional law, 1934, and The Gon- 
siUuiion of Canada : an introduction to its 
development, 1938 ; U. MacG. Dawson, 
Constitutional Issues in Canada, lUOO- 
1936, 1937, and The. Report of the Unmil 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Uda- 
iiona (known os the Rowell-Sirnis Report). 
AUSTRAIAA : W. Harrison Moow», The 
Commonwealth of Australia (2nd od. 1910) ; 

K, F. Cramp, The, stale and federal con- 
stitutions of Australia, 1914 ; Report of the 
lUmai Commission on the Constitution, 
1929 (minority report advocated gn'nter 
unidoatlon, the majority report accepted 
federalism) ; G. V. Portus, (ed.) Studies 
in the AusiralUm constitution, 1933 ; A. C. 
V, Melbourne, Early constitutional develop- 
ment in Australia, 1783-1866, 1934 ; and Sir 
Q. 8. Knowles, The Commonwealth of 
Australia CondUution Act, 1936. On 
federal finance consult B. P. Adarkar. The 
Principles and Problems of Federal 
Finance, 1933, and G, F. Shlrras, Federal 
Finance in Peace and War, 1944, (analyses 


the national economy of the U.S. A. and the 
federal govs, of the Brit. Commonwealth 
and India, their national income, ex- 
penditures and revenues, public debts, 
etc., and deals with the conflicts in inter- 
governmental financial relations and their 
solution). 

Federation of British Industries. Estab. 
in 1916. and granted a Royal Charter of 
Incorporation in 1924, the F.B.I. is ‘ a 
vohmtary association of Manufacturers 
and l^oducers for the promotion of their 
sev. and mutual Interests, governed by an 
annually elected Grand Council.' It exists 
In order to encourage and develop Brit. 
manuf.s., and to safeguard the interests 
of Brit, producers both at home and 
abroad. It is entirely non-political. The 
F.B.I. collates the views of manufacturers 
on many points, e.g., taxation, factory 
legislation, shipping freights, smoko abate- 
ment and rlv. pollution ; these it present^^ 
in the proper quarter wth tbo weight of 
organised industry behind It. It also 
assists its members by giving expert ad- 
vice on numerous trade points, such as 
advertising, contracts, customs, exhibi- 
tions (the Brit. Industries Fair is held 
annually in London and Birmingham), 
fuel economy, Insurance, oversea market. 
It Issues four pubs. — the F.B.I. Register, 
the oificial list of members and also a com- 
prehensive list of Brit, manufacturers, 
with a list of products, under 5000 head- 
ings ; British Industries, its monthly organ, 
with a Taxation Supplement and an 
Economic Supplement \ the ann. Fuel Eco- 
nomy Review ; and the quarterly F.B.I. 
Business Barometer. The F.B.I. main- 
tains a staff of experts on all points at its 
London headquarters in Tothill St. , 
Westminster, London, S.W, ; and It has 
representatives in nearly one hundred 
centres throughout the world. 

Federioi, Camillo (1749-1802), It. dram- 
atist, whose real name was Giovanni Bat- 
tista Viassolo, h. at Gorcssio In Piedmont. 
He was educated at Turin, and spent the 
early part of his life on the stage, but in 
1778 settled at Padua and devoted him- 
self to literature. He acquired a great 
reputation by his comedies, most of which 
were melodramatic in character. Hie 
complete works wore pub. in 1816, and 
another ed. in twenty -six vols. at Florence 
in 1826. 

Federzoni, Luigi, It. Journalist and 
statraman ; b. 1878, at Bologna ; son of 
Giovanni F. Edited Resto del Carlino, 
1903-04 ; moved to Rome ; directed 
foreign dept, of Oiomale d' Italia from 
]9i‘5 ; from 1913 ed. Idea Nasionale. In 
First World War, an artillery officer. 
Founder of It. nationalist movement, led 
its merger into Fascism In 1922. Deputy, 
1913. In 192'2, first colonial minister 
under Mussolini ; in 1924, minister of 
interior ; in 1926, c'olonial minister again ; 
in 1928, minister of interior again, and 
senator. In 1929, elected President of the 
Senate. Wrote L* Africa Romana (1929). 

Fedor I., It. III., see Feodor. 

Fedra, see LsOuiRAAn, Tommaso. 

Fee, Fee Simple, tod Fee Tail. F. (from 
Lat. feodum) is the same as fief or feud, 
and means an estate ( 9 . 0 .) or Interest in 
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land which can descend to the heir, or, 
other words, a freehold estate of inherit- 
ance. Id the feudal system of land tenure, 
under which there was a gradation of 
tenants in fee simple up to the supreme 
landowner, the kinK, the word was used 
In opposition to ‘ allodial.’ Allodial land 
was land grranted absolutely in per- 
petuity by book or charter (boc land). 
Feudal land, on the other hand, was 
theoretically ‘ property lent,’ an<l was 
held subject to the performance of tho 
various feudal incidents, such as knight 
service and the payment of aids. An 
estate In fee slrapio means an interest in 
land descendible at the common law to the 
heirs mneraJ of tho preceding tenant. 
Oenermiy speaking the tenant in fee 
simple Is the absolute owner in perpetiiltv. 
A tenant in fee simple can dispose of Ids 
land by deed or will for any interest and 
to whom he pleases. An estate in fee 
tail is a F. which Is limited in its descent 
to the issue of tho tenant. A qualllled or 
base F. is created where a tenant in tail, 
not yet in possession, bars the entail by 
deed without first obtaining the consent 
of the protector. See also Entail. 

Fee Law, see Fief. 

Feeble-minded, see Mental Defi- 
ciency Acts. 

Feeding, see Food and Feedino. 

Feeling comprises all our pleasures and 
pains, together with states that are in- 
different as rcganls pleasure or pain, aud 
are characterised simply as excitement. 
Under the muscular Fs. and the sensations 
are detailed all the susceptibilities of a 
primary character, duo, on the one hand, 
to the putting forth of muscular energy, 
and on the other to the oi)oi‘ation of the 
outer world on the organs of sense. There 
remains a large dept, of secondary, de- 
rived, OP oompli(jatc(l Fs., termed tho 
emotions. F. proper may be divided Into 
(1) Formal and (2) Qualitative. The for- 
mer comprises oppressions, i*ellef, har- 
mony, and contrast, end the more cle- 
meitiary formal Fs., and also the more 
complicated Fs., e.g. hope, apprclien-sion, 
doubt, tedium. The second division in- 
cludes the lower Fs., or those of sense- 
pleasures and pains of colours and sounds, 
and the higher or intellectual Fs., the 
aesthetic, the moral, and the religious. 
The modes of derivation or composition 
of tho emotions depend on contiguous 
growth or the associating process. Asso- 
ciation operates in uniting together a 
number of separate Fs. Into one whole, 
which is then connected with a special 
object, as in sexual love. See also Emo- 
tions. 

Fees : Architects* fees. — These will. In 
^neral, be fixed by express agreement. 
Where there is no express agreement an 
architect is ontitiod to reasonable re- 
muneration, depending on the nature of 
the work to be executed. It Is usual in 
express agreements to pay a commission 
vaiTing according to the cost of the ex- 
penditure. The customary rates are well 
recognised, aud will usually govern cases 
where there is no express agreement. This 
rate is six per cent on work costing £2000 
rising on a graduated scale to ten per cent 


on £100. This covers the preparation of 

f >lan.s and 8ptM.'iflcation.«, certificates for 
he builder, and measurements, etc. But 
where the work requires more than 
ordimiry skill, such as in the cose of altera- 
tions to existing buildings, designs of 
high-claSvS fittings and furniture for a man- 
sion, an architect Is entitled to charge a 
higher rate. Where the plans are not 
used. It is customary to charge one quarter 
of full fees, if the work Is only approximate 
and without plans. But where drawings 
pulfloicnt for quantities to be estimated 
and a tender to he Invested have been pre- 
pared, it is usual to charge tw^o -thirds of 
full fees. In addition, the architect is en- 
titled to his travelling expenses. Where 
tho architei't prepares bills of quantities, 
i.e. estimates of the labour and material 
required, ho may claim an additional com- 
inis‘<inn. (See Qvontity Svrrryars^ p, 610). 
When' no works are carried out the 
ttunuiicration Is generally by the day, 
varying with the reputation of the parti- 
cular arcliltoct. Tliree guineas a day is 
considered the minlnnmi F. for a man of 
fair standing, and is generally allow'cd by 
fixing masters. The professional charges 
of architects are dealt with in rules issued 
by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. 

Clerical fees. — These are due principally 
in w^pcct of inarriag(*s and burials. 
Where the marriage is by banns, thi* F. for 
tho pub. of the banns is about 12s. (yd. in 
moat parishes. In the case of a marriage 
by licence the F. varies iwcording to the 
kind of iicenco. Banns are not necessary 
whore the nuirrJage is by bishop’s licence. 
Such licence is to be obtained at the Vicar- 
(lencrars odicc, ‘.i Creed Lane, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C., or at 1 Dean’s Court, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C., at a cost of 
between £2 and £3.,,Jn country dists, a 
bishop’s licence mayno obtained at the 
offices of tho bishop’s registrars, or 
through his surrogatoM or deputies. When 
the marriage is by special licence of the 
archbishop of Canterbury, tho F. for the 
licence stamp, etc., is £2.'). Such llcenoe 
can be hud on application, through a 
proctor of tho Faculty Office, Doctors* 
Commous, and enables the marriairo to 
take place anywhere and at any time. 
Tho cost of a registrar’s certificate, where 
tho marriage is to be so authorised, is 7*. 
where the parties live in tho same dfst., 
and 9.9. If they live in different (lists., 
tho F. for a registrar’s licence la £2 1 2s. Od. 
w'hero the parties desire to be married by 
llccu<jc. There an; also F. payable to the 
incumbent on the solcmpisatioa of the 
marriage itsc^If when the marriage takos 
place in a church. There p no fixed scale, 
the rate being according to the custom of 
tho particular church, llarriage F. are 
not uniform, and if exc4««lve, there is 
power with tho Diocesam Chancellor to 
moderate them. The mmlmuin F. are 

f enerally one guiuoa to thc| clergyman and 
8. to his eJerk or verger. In poor dists. 
the charges are lower. A jeopy certlflcate 
of the marriage may fcfe obtained at 
Somerset House for 28. 7d.. The marriage 
register may always bo inspected on pay- 
ment of Is. Burial F. are by custom due 
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to the Incambent, but they can only be s 
recovered In an ecclos. court, for the com- 
mon law does not recogniae such F. 
Statutorv Burial F. are, however, recover- 
able in the ordinary courts, where no ex- 
press enactment provides for their re- 
covery In the eccles. courts. A customary 
burial F., to be recoverable, must bo of a 
fixed amount and reasonable. There may 
also be F. payable by custom for monu- 
ments and vaults. Tables of F. for burials 
may bo llxed for any jiarisb by the eccles. 
commissioners (g.v.) With th(! consent of 
the bishop of the diocese. A minister 
and his sexton are also entitled to F. for 
services in connection with a burial, the 
rate of such F, being in accordance with 
table's api)roved by a stXTetary of state, 
F. are not ordinarily payable for bai)ti8ms ; 
but both on those occasions and on the 
ceremony of ‘ churching of women ‘ it is 
usual to make a gift or offering. Se€ 
Sir II. Phillimore, Kcclesiastical Iaih\ 1873, 
and Little’s iMw of Burial. 

Knginrrring. — In both lump sum and 
schedule contractus, the percentoge charges 
arc half those for architectural work, but 
the same scale applies In rcsi)cct of 
charges based upon time. 

Le^cd fees. — In a wide sense legal F. 
means any F. proyidod for by law. In a 
narrower or tech nlcu^ ;j;)nBe It Is practically 
equivalent to costs. Costs for legal work 
done may relate either to non -con tent ions 
or to contentious work. As in the medical 
I)rofossion, there Is a recognised scale for a 
solicitor's reratineratlon, but a sollclU^r 
and his client may make a special agree- 
ment as to costs. In the case of con- 
tentious business the solicitor is not en- 
titled to his costs until the bill has been 
submitted to the Taxing Master’s office 
for approval {»ee C?o.STa). The items to ho 
seen on a solicitor’s bill of costs usually 
make o formidable total, but the greater 
part is incurred for counsed’s F., wltnesacs’ 
expohfKis, and the preparation of docu- 
ments for the bearing ; so that in reality 
the profit of the solicitor is far below what 
is commonly supposed, especially when 
the time spent in the Incidental work of 
preparing a case is borne In mind. The 
customary F. for a solicitor’s attendance is 
from 6s. 8d. to one guinea a visit, according 
to the nature of the business and the time 
taken. Included in the bill of costs whicb 
a litigant (whom the court has ordered to 
pay the costs of legal proceedings) will 
have to meet, will be court F. (tho F. and 
percentages will be found in either tho 
Annual Practice or the yearly I^actice in 
the sohodulo to the Order as to Court Fees). 
These include, inter alia, F. on a wiit of 
snmmona In the King’s Bench Div. or, in 


the Chancery Div., an originating snni- 
raons, for the C/ommencement of an action 
(30s. > ; entering appearance on a sum- 
mons (2s. 6d.) ; on taking an affidavit 
(2s. 6^.) ; fiJing a notice of motion (5s.) ; 
presenting, in tho Chancery Div., a peti- 
tion to a cause or matter (£1 ) and answer- 
ing a petition (£1 ) ; entering a judgment, 
decree or order given or directed or made 
in the trial of a cause (£2), or, in an unde- 
fended matrimonial suit (£1 ) ; entering a 
Judgment pursuant to an order or certi- 
ficate made In chambers (10s.). All these 
F. are payable ultimately to the Inland 
Revenue authorities in the form of 
stamps. A solicitor must submit his bill 
to the client before he is entitled to sue for 
his costs, and this whether it relates to 
contentious or non -contentious work. 

Conveyancing (g.v., and Coxveyavoe) 
F. form one of the most remunerative 
sources of a solicitor’s profits. There are 
two scales of conveyancing F., depending 
on whether the title to the land is or Is not 
registered under the Land Registration 
Act, 1925. Solicitors’ scale F. (where the 
title to the land is not registered) (a) as 
vendor’s or mortgagor’s solicitor for de- 
ducing title, and perusing and completing 
conveyance or mortgage (including pre- 
paration of contract, or conditions of sale) ; 
or (b) as purchaser’s or mortgagee's 
solicitor for investigating title and pre- 
paring and completing conveyance or 
mortgage (Including perusal and comple- 
tion of contract) are on a sliding sfale ac- 
cording to tho consideration money {i.e, 
purchase, sale, price, etc., of the land.) 
The foUowing table gives examples of 
tlu^ F. 


COVSIDKIUTIOX 

Money 


Under £100 
£100 to £300 
£1000 
£5000 
£ 10,000 
£ 20,000 
£30,000 
£40.000 
£50,000 
£ 100,000 


Scale Fee 

£ 8 . 

4 10 (minimum fee ) 
7 10 
22 10 
07 10 
105 0 

142 10 
180 0 
217 10 
255 0 

295 0 


Rack Rent Leases. — Lessor’s solicitor’e 
F. (whether or not tho title to the land Is 
registered) for preparing, settling and 
completing the lease or agreement for a 
lease, and counterpart, at a rack rent 
(other than a nuiiiug or building lease) are 
on a scale of which the following rates are 
an example : 


Annual Rent 


Les.sou’ 8 SoLicrrOR’a Scale Fee 


£65 and under 
£70 
£80 
£100 

£100 to £500 


Above £500 


(minimum) £7 10s. 

£7 17s. 6d, 

£9 

£11 5s, 

€11 5s for the fltiit £100 rent, and at the rate 
of 3s. 9d. for every subsequeni £5 of the rent. 

£11 5s. for the first £100 rent, 3s. Od for each 
subsequent £5 up to a total of £.500. and at the rate of 
Is* 6d. for every subsequent £5 of the rent. 
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Long Leases. — Lessor’s or vendor’s 
solicitor's F. (whether or not the title is 
rcfTlstered) in respect of a bulldinfr lease 
reservlngr rent or other lease for a term of 
3f) years or more at a rock rent are on a 
slidlngr scale as under : 


scales and subject to an Increase of 33i per 
cent. 

Counsel’s F. are fixed entirely accordinfr 
to the arrangement between themselves 
and the solicitors who employ them. It is 
customary to include in counsel's F. an 


A>fNUAL Rent 


Vendor’s or Lessor's Solicitor’s Scale Fee 


£■> 

^650 

£100 

£500 

£1000 


(minimum) £7 10s. 
£21 

£28 lUs 
£02 bs. 
£91) 16s. 


Above £1000 at the rate of Is. 6d. for every subsequent £5 of the rent. 


Solicitor's F. on sales, jnirchases or 
mortgages of registered land. — Solicitor's 
F. (where tlu^ title to the land is registered 
with an absolute or good leasehold title 
under the Land Registration Act, 1926) for 
every completed transfer on sale, and on 
every charge, mortgage or transfer for value 
thereof are on a sliding scale, of which the 
following are selected examples : 


Scale Fee 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

5 

0 

5 

12 

6 

11 

5 

0 

33 

15 

0 

48 

15 

0 

63 

15 

0 

78 

15 

0 

93 

\5 

0 

108 

15 

0 

122 

10 

0 

£50,000 and 


Value of Land or 
Amount of Charge 


£100 and under 
£500 
£1000 
£5000 
£ 10,000 
£20,000 
£.30,000 
£40,000 
£50,000 
£ 100,000 


£86,250 (Inclusive) the amount chargeable 
is the same as on £60,000. Where the 
land is registered with a possessory or 
qualified title (see Registration of 
Title) and no title excluded from the 
effect of registration i» investigated, the 
above scale applies. If such excludeil 
title Is investigated the solicitor’s charge-s 
for the transaction are by items. (Land 
Registry F. are payable to the Land 
Re^stry and do not form part of the 
solicitor’s remuneration, to which they 
are additional.) In a conveyancing trans- 
action, whore a title is absolutely clear, the 
work Involved Is almost purely a matter 
of drawing and engro.s8lng according to 
precedent. In these coses the client will 
be well advised to make some special 
arrangement. 

There are scales of F. for drawing and 
perusing deeds, wills, or other documents. 
(Generally these F. are 2s. per folio for 
drawing up the document, Sr/, per folio for 
engrossing (i.e. copying out in a clear hand 
for preservation) and Is. per folio for 
pemsing. The F. for drawing each sheet 
of eight folios of an abstract of title (i.e. 
the hist, of the title to the particular land : 
sec Vendors and^IPurchaseiw) Is 6s. 8d. 
A solicitor is also entitled to a F. of 5 
guineas dally for every day of not less 
than seven hours employed on the busi- 
ness of or in travelling for bis client. The 
F. mentioned in tlds paragraph are basic 


amount for his clerk according to a sliding 
scale varying from 2s. 6<i. on a brief F. 
under 6 guineas to £2 10s. on a F. of 
50 guineas or upwards. The clerk Is en- 
titled to sue the barrister for his F., but a 
barrister may not bring an action against 
anyone to recover his F., which are legally 
regarded os being In the nature of honor- 
aria. The allowance for counsel's F. is 
entirely In the discretion of the taxing 
master. Separate F. are In gonoraJ 
allowed for conducting a suit (the ‘ brief 
F.'), advising, settling pleadings, con- 
sultations. conferences, and commissions 
to take evidence abroad. Where a case 
extends over a day a ‘ refresher ’ may be 
allowed by the taxing nia.stor. A Junior 
counsel customarily receives a F. equal to 
two-thirds of that of the leader. See 
Scott on Costs. Annual Practice, Yearly 
Practice of the Supreme Court. Sec also 
Costs. 

Medical fees . — These may be con- 
veniently considered according as they 
are In respect of attendance on private 
patients, or by way of remuneration for 
attendance at the request of the police or 
to give evidence in a,(Qpurt of law. Fees 
for attendance on private patients . — The 
F. of a general practitioner are by the 
etiquette of the profession fixed on a slid- 
ing scale based on the income of the 
patient as indicated by the rental of his 
house. ‘ Special ' visits are charged for 
at the rate of a visit and a half, a special 
visit being where notice to attend has 
not been given to the practitioner 
before starting on his daily round. In 
the case of houses of £10 to £25 rentals 
the F. for ordinary visits is from 5s. to 
7s. 6f/. : £25 to £50 from 5s. to lOs. 6d, : 
£50 to £ 100 , from 7s. 6d. to 15s., and 
similarly where the patient visits the 
practitioner. Night visits are charged 
at donldo the rate of ordinary visits. The 
scale for detention per half hour is at the 
same ratx) as for ordinary visslta. There 
is also a mileage charge varying from 
2s. 6c/. to 4.S. The mlnimui|i F. for a con- 
sultation is 21s. Jn every case, but the F. 
generally charged by a cdlnsultlng phy- 
sician or surgeon is 3 gulnoRs a consulta- 
tion, or 2 guineas for thb first and 1 
guinea for each subsequent consultation. 
If the consulting physician or specialist 
calls upon the ordinary medical practi- 
tioner to meet him In consultation, the 

E ractltioner Is entitled to charge double 
Is ordlnanr F. as given above. The F. 
for a cortifleato of health is at the same 
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rate as for an ordinary visit. The chargro 
for attendance on a servant Is the same as 
that for the master, if the attendance was 
at the latter's request. The Insurance 
Acts deprive this convention of most of Its 
force, as servants are entitled to medical 
benedts under the Act, and to be attended 
by a ‘ panel ’ dofetor. The above custom- 
ary rates apply In the absence of any ex- 
press affToemont between the patient and 
the doctor. A specialist, consultlni? 
physician, or practitioner can, of course, 
charKO what ho chooses If the patient 
agrees beforehand to pay such chai’^o. 
No doctor on a hospital staff may i-oceJve 
a F. for work done at the hospital, any 
F. paid by hospital patients are payable 
to the hospital itself. Medical men may 
now SUP for the F. by virtue of the Medlf*,al 
Act, but they must prove reprtstratlon as a 
medical practitioner and possession of a 
diploma from a recognised examining 
body. The bye-laws of the Royal Col- 
leges of Physicians and Snrgeons prohibit 
a feUow from bringing an action, but such 
prohibition extends to no one else. Under 
the National Insurance Act (1946), In- 
8 iu* 0 d persons entitled to medical bcneflts 
escape all liability for F. and cost of drugs. 
The medical practitioner on the panel for 
a specified area look,? for his remuneration 
to the National Fund, and 

the amount, which is payable quarterly, 
inoludes a rate fixed by the commissioners 
In respect of each Insured person on the 
practitioner's list, and other rates for 
various services rendered. Doctors (and 
dentists) who have joined the compre- 
hensive National Health Service system 
(see. National Health Serviok), set up 
by the National Health Service Act, 1946, 
are not dobaiTod from receiving fees from 
Mtients who do not take advantage of the 
State sc-'heme. Capitation remains the 
main sour<‘e of remuneration (as under 
the various National Insurance Acts) of 
doctors who Join the State health service, 
but there is also a basio salary. 

Fees of medical imtneases, — F. under 
Coroners Act^, 1887-1926 : (a) for attend- 
ing to give evidence at any inquest where 
no post-mortem examination has been 
made by the practitioner, for each day’s 
attendance, 11s. 6d. ; (b) for making a 
post-mortem examination and reporting 
result to coroTKjr, without attending to 
give evidence at nn inquest, i62 2s. ; (c) for 
making a post-mortem examination and re- 
porting result to coroner and for attending 
to give evidence — for first day, £3 3s. and 
for each subsequent day, £1 11s. 6d. No 
proTisJon Is made for mileage. F. in 
other courts — Homo Office Orders in re- 
spect of wituossos giving professional evi- 
dence, provide as follows : there may ho 
allows to practising members of the 
medical (and legal) profession for attend- 
ing to give professional evidence, allow- 
aucOB not exceeding the sums stated in the 
following scale ; for attending to give 
'evidence In the town or place where the 
witness resides or practises : If ho attends 
to give evidence In one case only, not more 
than one and a half guineas a day : if lie 
gives ovideuce on the same day in two or 
more separate and distinct cases, not more 
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than 3 guineas. For attending to give 
evidence elsewhere than In any tn. or place 
where the witness resides or practises, 
whether In one or more cases, not more 
than 3 guineas a day. Travelling allow- 
ances are also made for attending court 
from a distance of over 2 m. F. In 
Higher Civil Courts : in the Supremo 
Court of Judlcatime and In the Court of 
Appeal, a medical witness is allowed 1 
guinea a day If resident In the city where 
the case is tried, and 2 guineas to 3 
guineas if resident at a distance from the 
place of trial, incliwlve of all except 
travelling expenses. For travelling ox- 
pennos ho is allowed a sum not exceeding 
3d. per m. each way if there be a railway, 
and 6d. a m. each way If there be no 
railway. The basic scale of F. in co. courts, 
where witnesses may refuse to give evi- 
dence unless paid their expenses Is 15s. for 
time given and 1 guinea a day for hotel ex- 
penses. for ordinary evidence as distinct 
from expert evidence ; in the latter case 
the F. are from 1 guinea to 3 guineas for 
time given, and 1 guinea to 5 guineas a day 
for expenses. According to the ‘ Rules of 
the Supremo Court,' an expert medical 
witness in the High Court Is entitled to a 
basic foe of 7 guineas a day for reading up 
a case in order to give evidence ; but In 
most cases, of course, the remuneration is 
fixed by the parties calling the witness be- 
fore the case comes on. 

Under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, there is a statutory scale of F. pay- 
able to the medical practitioners acting as 
medical referees in cases of accidents to 
workmen. 

Dental. — Extractions, fillings, scalings 
average 12s. efa.-15s. each operation, for 
private patients. Dentures may cost any 
sum up to £30 or more. Dentists' pro- 
fessional expenses, including as they 
do mechanics’ wages and the coat of 
dentures, are necessarily heavy. The pre- 
sent scale of F. accepted by the Ministry 
of Health for the National Health Service 
for dentists who join tlie service, is de- 
signed to produce £3858 gross a year — the 
sum recommended by the Spens Commit- 
tee for an efficient dentist making full use 
of ail appropriate assistance. The official 
scale Is based on the average times taken 
for the various dental operations. By a 
regulation of the Ministry of Health 
(operating from Feb. 1, 1949) limiting the 
eaniings of dentists, faking part In tiie 
National Health Soi'vice, the oamlngs of 
dentists will bo paid in full up to £4,800 
gross in a calendar ycai-, but further 
earnings beyond this figure will bo reduced 
by half. See also under Dentistry. 

Accfnintants^ Charges . — The following 
scale of F. Is generally applicable, but for 
special work. F. aro usually a matter of 
negotiation. For company audits, the 
F, is fixed by shareholders In general 
meeting. For pi'ctiarlng balance sheets, 
investigating accounts, etc., 5 to 10 
guineas per day of 7 hrs„ of principals’ 
time ; 3 to 5 gtiii'eas in the case of manag- 
ing clerks (If cnartoced or incorporated 
accountants). 1^ to 2i fnilneas (if not 
chartered, etc.) * other clerks, 1 guinea 
and upwards. Receiver, liquidator and 

U* 
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trustee in bankruptcy, are usually paid a 
peroentogre on I'ealisation of assets and 
dividends paid. 

Q^tarUMy Surveyors . — The customary 
char(p3 as for preparing Bills of Quantities 
is 2i per cent on the estimated cost of the 
work up to £10,000, and 2 per cent above 
that amount, togrother with t per cent for 
prlcingf out estimates ; 4 per cent for 

measuringr variations on coutmets (i.e. 
lH*r cent upon the amount of gross 
additions and 1 1 per cent on gross 
omissions) ; i per cent for preparing 
approximate estimates : and 1 per cent 
upon the amount of tlie valuation, for 
surveying work In progre.‘?s 

Stock- Itrokers* Charnes . — vStock -brokers* 
charges are fixed by the committee of the 
Stock Exchange, and vary considerably for 
different classes of stocks and shares. The 
usual charge on the most important 
securities is I per cent, rising to one half 
per cent, in a few instances, with a 
minimum fee of ten shillings on less than 
£100 and twenty shililnga on over a £100. 
The charges on buying and selling shares 
also vary, being mostly based on a foe of 
one penny on each ten shillings, with the 
same minimum as above. 

Avetitmeers . — For freehold and otner 
leased property : on the first £300, 6 per 
cent ; on the next £4700, 21 per cent ; on 
the residue 1 1 per cent, 'i’hc charges for 
selling chattels, stock, and effects are ,5 per 
cent on the first £500, and 24 per cent on 
the residue. Special arrangements are 
usually made in relation to non-sales or 
subsequent salas. The charge for selling 
furniture, stock-in-trade and other goods 
on the vendor’s own premises is 5 per cent 
on the amount realised, plus cigroed costs 
for printing and advertising. The charge 
for selling horses and pedigree live stock 
is 5 per cent. Other live stock is 24 per 
cent, dead stock 5 per cent. 

flstatc Agency . — Sales by private treaty: 
First £300, 5 per cent., next £4700, 21 per 
cent : on the residue 1 4 per cent. Pur- 
chuuBes : one half the scale for selling. If 
no purchase is effected the usual scale for 
valuation is charged, which is : £1 10a. per 
cent on the first £1000, 10s, 6d. per cent 
on the next £9000, and 5s. ’3d. on the 
remainder, with a minimum fee of £5 5a. 

Fehllng's SolutloD« solution which is 
used for the detection and estimation of 
glucose and other * reducing ' sugars. It 
consists of a solution of cupric sulphate 
mixed with alkali and potass! um-eodlnm 
tartrate. For use a small quantity of the 
solution Is placed in a test tube and diluted 
with water. It is then i>oilcd for a few 
seconds, after which the fluid to bo tested 
is added drop by drop until its bulk is 
canal to that of the diluted fluid. If a 
reducing sugar (such as glucose but not 
snerose, cane-sugar) is present a yellow 
precipitate of hydrated cuprous oxide Is 
thrown down, which subsequently loses 
Its water of hydration, and becomes re- 
duced to ordinal red cuprous oxide. 

Fehmarn^ or Femem, Is. In the Baltic 
Sea. which belongs to the Ger. Land of 
Sohiegwig- Holstein, and is separated from 
the N.£« comer of HoMein by a channel 
one m. in breadth. It has an area of 73 


aq. m.. and is very fertile. Though bare 
of forest, com is extensively grown and 
cattle are roared in the pastures. The 
fisheries form the chief industry. Burg is 
the cap. Pop. 12,000. 

Fehmlo Courts (Old High Oor. feme, 
court of Justice), tribunals, often, but not 
always, secret, which bocamo renowned 
In Westphalia about the twelfth century, 
and afterwards spread throughout Ger- 
many. They were composed of free 
citizens leagued together against feudal 
tyranny, and acknowledging no Jurisdic- 
tion but their own. Important oases were 
tried in seorot, wlien none but initiated 
members might attend, and the only per- 
missible sentonce, deMh, if pronounced, 
was certainly carried out, no culprit, how- 
ever powerful, being secure. Implicit 
ohodionco was exacted from all members, 
who were known to each other by swret 
signs. See T. Lindner. Die feme, 1888 ; 
O. W. Seberop, Die weMfdlische F'e.mege- 
richte.und die Kidgenosaensrhaft, 1941 ; and 
Scott’s Anne of Geierstein. 

Fehrbellln, tn, of Brandenburg, Ger- 
many, situated 33 m. N.W. of BorTin. It 
was the scene of a battle In 1675, when the 
Prussians, imder Prince Friedrich of Horn- 
burg and his marshal Derflllnger, defeated 
the Swedes under Wrangel. Pop. 2000. 

Fehrenbaoh, Konstantin (1852-192G), 
Ger. statesman ; 0. at Wellcntllngen, 

Baden. In 1882, a lawyer in Freiburg. 
Sat, 1885-87 and 1901-13, os member of 
centre, in second chamber of Baden, over 
which he presided 1907-09. From 1903, 
in Heichst^ of which ho became ITesfdont 
in Juno 1918. ITesidod over National 
Assembly, Weimar, Feb. 1919. Became 
Chancellor at head of minority gov,, Jtine 
1920. Took part in conferences at Spa 
(July 1920) and London (March 1921). 
As refusal of repaMtions -demand led to 
‘ sanctions,' F.’s cabinet gave place to 
Wlrth's. In March 1924, F. became, 
chairman of his party. 

Fehrmann, Minny, see Brema, Marie. 

Foijoo y Montenegro. Benito Jeronimo 
(1676-1764), Sp. scholar. Became a 
Benedictine monk at the ago of twelve. 
He is regarded as the Initiator of educa- 
tional reform in Spain. He boldly 
attacked the dialectics and metaphysics 
then taught everywhere in his native 
country ; maintained Bacon’s system of 
induction in the physical soienoes. He 
pub. Teatro critico universal (1 751-69), and 
Cartas eruditns y curiosas (1753). 

Feilding, Robert (1651-1712), known as 
* Beau Feilding,* was a member of the 
Denbigh family, and attached to the court 
of (Jbarles II. He was noted for his num- 
berless amours, his extravagance, and his 
profligacy. According to Swift, be mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Baiyibam Swift, and 
wasted her fortune. He #as given a regi- 
ment by James II ., and lat^ hecamea Bom . 
Catholic and followed James to Ireland. 

Fsildbig. Rudolp Robert Basis Aloystus 
Augustine, see Dri^ioh, fCARL of. 

Feilding, tn. In N. led New Zealand, 
99 m. N.B. from Wellln^n. It has dairy 
factories, freezing works, ^and flour mills. 
Pop. 4700. 

Feint, see DKMOKSTRAtiON. Milftart. 
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Fell (Fhels), name of various assemblies tragredles, didactic poems, and Ivrics. Of 
in Ireland. The F. of Tara, which his novels may be mentioned JtcZia (1783), 
orifirlnated seven centuries before Christ, and Ferdinand and Constantia (1785), 
was mainly a national and political both of which are written in emulation of 
assembly, and was due to meet every IVertlier, and his best tragedies , are : 
third year for the purpose of ‘ preservinjr Thirza (1784), The Patriots (1784), Lady 
the laws and rules,' but mijrbt be called at Jane Orey (1791), and Inezde Castro (1 793). 
other times. It was presided over by Among his poems are : Old Age (1802), 
the Ard-Rig, and conslstoii of the prov. The Grave (1792), a didactic poem, and 
kings and other distiiigulshod men of Odea ami Miscellaneous Poems (179fJ~ 
Ireland, e.g. poets, historians, etc. After 1814). 

the proclamation of the laws the proceed- Felaniohe, or Felanitx, tn. In Majorca, 
ings were festive in character. The last Ilaleario Isles, Spain, situated 27 4 m. 
regular F. was held at Tara in 560 a.d. S.E. of Palma. Fruit is extensively oul- 

Foisal (Faisal), King of Iraq (1883-1933), Livated and wine is manuf. There is also 
5. at Rahab, near Taif ; son of Husain ibn a trade in cattle. Pop. 12.000. 

All — afterwards (Irand JSherif and Krair ol Feldkirch, tn. of Austria and the cap. of 
Mecca, and, later. King of the Hedjaz : the Vorarlberg dlst. It is situated about 
descended from Hosam eldest son ot 6 m. above the junction of the Rhine with 
Mohammed’s daughter Fatima. In 1913 the III. It has engineering works, bell 
he became deputy for Jiddah in the foundries, and cotton and paper mills ; 
Turkish parliament, and took part in the Klrschwasser is manuf. F. previously 
Arab national movement. He was at occupied a strong rcdlitary position, and 
Mecca when the First World War broke Is the seat of iipv. administrative oflices. 
out. With one of his brothers, he raised Pop. 12,900. 

the flag of revolt near Medina, June 13 : F61egyh&za, or Kiskunf elegy haza, tn. of 
aud, having failed in an attack on that Hungary, situated 65 m. S.E. of Pesth, on 
city, he became chief of his father’s N. the railway between that city and 9zogo- 
army. His forces, co-operating with din. It is a centre of a vine CTo\v1ng dlst., 
Allcnby, marched from Medina to the E. and there are extensive orcdiords. Corn 
bank of the Jordan. He met Allenby and tobacco are cultivated. Sev. Rom. 
()<’t. 3, 1918, and the ,‘»nmo day rode into relics have been unearthed in the nelgb- 
Duiriascus in celebration o! Llie overthrow bourhood. In the seventeenth century 
of Turkish power in Syria. He attended the tn. was destroyed by the Turks : it 
the Peace Conference in Paris, Fob. 1919. was rebuilt in 1743. Pop. 34,000. 

In March 1920 he was back in naimiseus ; F61iblen. Andr5 (1619-1695), Fr. arebi- 
where his appointment as King, and the tect and nlstoriographer, b. at Chartres, 
independence of Syria, w’orc proclaimed. Went to Rome as Secretary to the Fr, 
But, next month, Syria was * mandated * ambas. and, while there, came upon a life 
to Franco ; and either F.*s appointment of Plus V. in the library of Cardinal Bar- 
was unpopular, or opponents contrived to berinl, which be Irans. This seems to have 
make it seem so (he had publicly expressed started him In his career as a writer on 
sympathy with Xlonlsra) : and B>. troops artistic subjects. With the patronage of 
entered Dama'^cus July 25. F., deposed, Colbert and Fouquet, ho was successively 

left for Haifa, and began to turn his hi^'toriographer of buildings, secretary of 
attention to Mesopotamia, otherwise Iraq ; the Aeadoinie d’ Arc hi lecture, aud keeper 
for the throne of which his brother Ab- of antiquities ; but be devoted most of his 
dullah (now King of Transjordan) had life to writing. Wi'i Entrctiens s\ir les vies 
hitherto been a .somewhat passive camb- et siir hs uavrnges (Us plus excJllents 
date. A referonduni of Iraq notables re- peintres anciens ctvuxlerms 'won the 

salted in a huge niojorlty for Ids election : praise of Voltaire. Another notable 
he was enthroned King, Aug. 23, 1921 . In work was his Description de VAbbaye de la 
1927 he carno to London to negotiate the Trappr, tnum. into Fug. in 1871. 
admission of Iraq to inembersliip of tiie Felidm, name given to an extensive 
League of Nations. Tho Brit, Gov., as family of carnivorous mammals, of which 
Mandatory, had by then substituted a nearly all tho exi.sting inembors may be 
treaty arrangement with Iraq In place of included in the genn-« Felis. They are 
the mandatory regime, but full inde- characterised by a lit lie body, soft and 
pendence and membership of tho League often beautifully marked fur, feet pro* 
did not come until 1930, when a new vlded with cushiou-bko pads and retroo- 
Treaty of Alliance wag concluded between tile claws, and sliort, strong javv.s with 
Iraq and Orent Britain. B\ died m formidable teeth. /•’. domesiicust the 
Switzerland and was succeeded by his son domestic cut, and P\ leo, the lion, are 
Gliazl. who was killed In a motor accident typical and widely contrasted speciee; 
In 1939. See Sir T. Coinyn-Platt. Kimr others are F. t^grts, the tl^er ; F. pardus, 
Feisal of Iraq* Empire Revietr, Nov. the leopard; F. owcu, the jaguar ; F, con^ 
1926 ; Mr»*. Stewart Erskine, f\<no coZor, the puma ; F. cuZms, the European 

Faisal of IraOt 1933 : Sir 11. Young, The wild-cat, and F. maniculaia^ also termed 
Independent Arabt 1933. See also Iraq. F. caffra, the Egyptian cat, which is re- 

Felth, Rhljnvls (1753-1824), Dutch poet garded os the purent of our own domestio 
.andwrlt©r,5. at Zwolle In the Netherlands, species. Lynx, sometimes termed F, 
He was educated at Harderwijk imd at I wur, is more fre quently regarded as a dis- 
tho Unlv. of Leyden, and became mayor tinct genus of ; \?lidfo, with L, pardinua, 
ot Zwolle In 1780. He wrote novels, the pardJni lynx, and L. canadensis, the 
which Ikave been very much oritioised for Canadian lynx, as the moat familiar 
their morbid melancholy, as w^ell as species. (See Illustration, p. 612.) 
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Fella (the cat eronus), see Carnivora, 
Cat, Feud^s, Leopard, and Trier. 

Felix, name of five popes : Felix /.♦ 
bishop of Home, who reigiie<l from 2i)9 to 
274. He is said to have eiillorod martyr- 
dom In the pei'seoiitions under Aurclian. 
Felix II., anti-pope, was raised to the 
papal chair in 356 on the banishment 
of Liberius, who refused to condemn 
Athanasius, but wjw expelled from Romo 
on his return in 357. He was regarded ns 
a saint and martyr, and died in 365. 
Felix 111., pope, ancestor of Gregory the 
Great, succeeded to the papal chair in 483 
and held it until his death in 492. Ho 
excommunicated tlie l*atriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and so produced the first 


and was the brother of Regula, who was 
also regarded as a saint. Both brother 
and sister sulTered for their religion, and 
the former was beheaded on tho site of the 
groat cathedral . 

Felixstowe, tn. of Suffolk, England, 
which Is usually considered as having 
derived its name from a l^iory dedicated 
to St, Felix, Bishop of Dunwich, is situ- 
ated on a peninsular betwoon the rivs. 
Orwell and Doben in the S.E. of the co. 
It is a well-known sejiside resort, much 
frequented on accoimt of Its cliff gardens, 
fine beach, and boating and bathing 
facilities, 12 m. from tho co. tn. of Ipswich. 
It adloins Harwich harbour, which was 
an Important centre of naval activity dur- 
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schism between tlic E. and tho W. 
Caiurch. Felix IV., pope (520-530), was 
elevated to the papal seo by Theodoric, 
contrary to the wishes f)f tho clergy and 
people. Felix V. was tho name assumed 
by Amadeus VIII. (1383-1451), when ho 
was elected pope in 1439. He succeeded 
as count of Savoy in 1 391, and was created 
duke in 1416, but retired to a hermitage 
by the Lake of Geneva in 1434, and three 
years later became pope, reigning os Felix 
V. (1429-49). He died at Geneva. 

Felix, Antonius, Rom. procurator of 
Judoea, was a freedman of Antonia, mother 
of tho Emperor Claudius T., or of tho 
emperor himself. He marTied Drusilla, 
daughter of Agrippa I., and wife of Azizus, 
King of Emesa, whom ho induced her to 
desert, and procured the assassination of 
the high priest Jonathan, who had 
offended him by unpalatable advice. St. 
Paul was sent to be judged before Felix at 
Ctesarea, bavtag there preached ‘ of 
righteouHness, TOmporaiice, and judgment 
to oomo,’ and was kept in custody for two 
years. 

Felix, St., patron saint of Zfirich, whoee 
feast Is celebrated on Sept. 11. Ue fiour- 
isbed at the beginning of the third centuryi 


Ing the First and Second World Wars, 
and It hfJLK also an R.A.F. sea-plane 
Station, from which tho pioneers of the 
sea-plaiie made their first flights, and at 
w'hich iiiuiiy new aircraft have been tried 
out. It is the headquarters of tho Pblix- 
Stowe Ferry Sailing Club, and there are 
ten other Y'acht Clubs within 20 miles. 
I»op. approx. 12,000. 

Fell, John (1625-80), English divine, 
son of .Samuel F., dean of Christ Ohuroh, 
Oxford. He was b. at Longworth, Berk- 
shire. In 1636 he gained a studentship 
at Christ Church and took orders ; deacon, 
1647; priest, 1649. During the Civil war 
he held a comml.sHiou as ensign for tho 
king, and at tho restoration was mad<4 
dean of Christ Church ami chaplain to the 
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stern dlsciplln© of the uiidergracluatc-s led his four expeditions to Asia Minor. His 
to oneof them, Thomas Jirown boiiifi: second expedition resulted in the dis* 
threatened witli expulsion unless ho could covery of thirteen anct. cities in Lycla. 
trans. extempore epUrrarn ;i;i of hook i. of The fourth (jxpedition was the most 
MurtJalp to which he replied with the line.s ; famous and satisfactory : it resulted in 
* I do not love thee. Dr. FeJl, twenty -seven cases oJf marbles, chiefly 

The reason why 1 cannot tell ; from Xanthus, bclnff presented to the 

Ilut this I know, and know full well. lint. Museum. This pioneer of archteolo- 
1 do not love thee, Dr. Fell.’ prists penetrated to dlsts. unknown by 

He spent large sums of Ids own money Europeans, entirely at his own expense, 
on the building of Ciirist Church iq.v.). He wrote sev. books on his travels. In 
He wrote many learned and religious isi.'i he was knighti^d, receiving no other 
works, and is noted, too, for his services to pulillc acknowledgment of the w’ork ho 
prlutlng and pulilisbing. had accomplished. VVm. James Muller (d. 

Fellah, plural Fellahin (Arabic for 184.5), the Eng. painter, accompanied F. to 
plougiirnan), name opplied to tlic Lycla, and made many beautiful and in- 
peasantry of Egypt. They preserve to terestmg sketches of the anct. works of art. 
some extent .the blood of tlie anct. Fellowship (Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Egyptians, but the mixture of rare duo to Trinitv Colkgo, Dublin, Univs.), term 
long ages of inter-rnarrying with the applied to a member of the foundation of 
various peoples who have occupied the an incorporated collrgo, sharing in the gov. 
oountp" shows in the wide dItTerencch to lie and receiving an income from the collogo 
seen in their colouring, ranging from a revenues Fs. arc corifcrr(‘d gcucralTy 
deep bronze to aliTio'U, wiiitc. Fliysir-ally through open examination, on Bachelors 
the F. arc a fine race , tlie men are powor- of Arts, whose careers have been dls- 
fuUy built with wcll-'-bapod skulls, oval tinguished. There arc prize Fs. involving 
faces, and large, ch'arIv-cuL features . the no collegiate duties, and ollicial F,s. which 
women when young are often verv grace- are attaehed to the teaehing and tutorial 
ful and bcautilul. Most are Moslems in staff. Honorar\ Fs. are ^’onferrod on 
religion. I’licir huts arc of rnud, roofed distmgm.shed persons. The Dublin Univ. 
with straw, and only a, few of the wealthier fellows hold their otliee for life. At first 
of them have bi-ek noose, \ As a < lass fellows were rcstru'ted to persons who took 
they are taior, but the growing prosiierity holy orders and w’tTC colilmles • this was 
of the country ts lifling their <*oiidifion, abolistied in isr>8. 
and the advantages of education, lulherto Fell Pony, see umier Housk. 

entirely denied Ibein, may do much Jor Felltham, Owen, see Frltham. 

them. They area clioerful, good-natured, Felo de se diternlly a felon on himself, 
and most industrious people, and under i.c a murderer of himself), the legal Umtu 
iliaeiplino of Brit, olllcers become sound for a suicide, hence used in verdicts where 
soldiers. Sec Eopyt. juries do not find evidence of temporary 

Fellani. or Fellata, see Fui.aih iiisamly. See STuriio', 

Follonburg, Philip Emmanuel von (1 V ;i- Felon and Felony, in Eng. law, a legal 
18-14), t^wws ediieatiomst ; (>. at Berne, term for .a special but ili-definctl group of 
After ilistinguishiiig himself at the miiv. < riiniiia! offences. Whether a particular 
of Tubingen ho atmlied the life of tlu' erimo is a felony, a misdemeanour, or a 
pendants and workmen of .Switzerland, and <unimary otlenee, mii.-t be determined by 
was mllueiued Uy I’estalozzi, In IT’.fi) lu* reference to the common law and to 
bouglit the eaUitc <»t' Hofwyl, near Berne, ^anou-N statutes. Roughly, felonies aro 
and starUsl an ?igrie. eollcge in eoniuiie- the more .serious forin.s of rnme, such as 
tion with I’estalozzi, from w-horn he l.iter ^ve^e once capitiil crimes punishable by 
separated. It was l)a.scd on a new aj'-.tcin (ientli, and Involving attainder .and for- 
of bringing all ranks of society close lo- feiturc of estates. Treason hu.s been 
getber by edueatiou . and in ?«pite of the ela.s,slfied os a special form, but is upually 
ridicule it tlrat encountered, proved a su«- grouped ns a felony. The priii. differences 
0088 . between a felony and a ini.sdemeanour are 

Fellbamnier, vll. of Folish .'^iktsia, ne»o that a private per^oii may arrest a F. 
SohleHWig, Cltdtcsherg di^t.. 18 m. S W mI uiiliouL warrant , that costs of prosecu- 
Wroclaw. Fop, (JOOO. tioii are paid from public funds. Ono 

Felling, tu. in Durhuin, England, tr dill erence in the procedure for trying a F. 
forms a suburb id tJateshead, and is in Hie that the aceu*^^'*! ha-'^ the right to chal- 
Jarrow pari, div Faper, glass, ..nd lengc.wuthout.datiugareuson.anymem- 
chemloolp are man Ilf. there. Fop. of the jury (iu> to twentv ). The 

FaUowes, Edmund Horace {b. I87u), tendency of modern legislation l8 to 
Eng. clergyman and nuisicologtst, b. iii ckus^.ifv ncwcrljne?-.'ismisdemeanoui*s: but 
London. Attached to St. George’s Chapel, beyond this, and the fact that In the early 
Windsor, since 1900. Uon. Mus.D. of days of the development of our. common 
Dublin (101 7) and Oxford (1938). He has law, a crime was usually a felony, no 
written works on Byrd, and Orlando (iib- g(>iieral rule can be laid down for dlf- 
bons, and ed, the complete series of Eng, ferontlatlng between felonies and mis- 
niadrigal and late sougs (08 vols,) aiul demeanours. 

'besides much Tudor Church music. Felsite, term used by geologists for fine- 

Fellow-feeling, ifee Sympathy. grained Igneous ’ >ok8 of acid composition. 

Fellows, Sir Charles (1799-1800), Eng. They are composed chiefly of folspar and 
ar<'>h8eologist, b. at Nottingham. In 1820 quartz in very minute particles. In 
he became u member of the Brit. Asso- colour, the rocks are asually of a reddlsh- 
olatlou. in 1838 he went on the flrst of yoUow, and are bard and sometimes 
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nodular. They ocoaalonally contain por- 

K io crystals of clear quartz, and are 
nown as quartz-Fs. The variety of 
formation of these rocks has led to con- 
siderable discussion, and it cannot always 
be determined whether F. is an original 
substance, or the result of devitrification 
of primary glass. They ore divided up 
Into granite porphyries, orthophyres, fel- 
sitrio rhyolites, etc. The term soda-Fs. 
Is used of fine grained rocks containing 
lar^ quantities of soda-felspar. 

Felspar (from Ger. Feldspath), im- 
portant group of mineral slllcat^M, forming 
prin. components of various platonic and 
volcanic rocks. For example, Lyell gives 
the minerals essential to granite (platonic) 
In their order of importance os F. , quartz, 
and mica, and the trachytic rocks (vol- 
canic) are largely felspatliic. The chief 
constituent of all Fs. (sometimes over 60 
per cent) is silica ; alumina sometimes 
reaches 30 per cent, and there are varying 
proportions of lime and soda. Fs. are 
classilled according to their cleavage as 
monocliuic (including orthoclase, adularia, 
and sanidine) and tricliiiic (albite, 
anorthite. etc.). The sub-divs. are based 
on chemical composition and crystallo- 
graphy. Fs. decompose when exposed to 
weather, forming various soils, among 
others china-clay. Kaolin, from which 
hne porcelain Is made, consists of decom- 
imsed orthoclase. The Fs. have a sp, gr. 
of from 2*55 to 2*75, and their hardness, 
6 to 6 *5, Is less than that of quartz. Pure 
F. is colourless, but many varieties are 
finely tinted owing to the presence of 
varlons minerals. Among these are : 
Amazon stone, a green F. found In Russia 
and U.S.A., this la often cut and polished ; 
moonstone, a translucent variety known 
as adularia (hence its sheen is called 
adnlarescence), found in Ceylon ; Labrad- 
orite, generally dull, but sometimes play- 
ing with brilliant blue, purple, and other 
tints, then very handsome when polished ; 
sunetono, called aventurine from its 
golden spangled lustre, like that of 
aventurine glass, found in Queensland, 
Russia, and U.S.A. The colourii^ of rod 
and grey granites is duo to the fs. they 
contain. 

Felstaad, or Felsted, vil. in Easox, Eng- 
land, famous for its Public .School, wbi^ 
dates back to its foundation as a grammar 
school by Richard, first baron Rich, 1561. 
It was a well-known Puritan school in the 
seventeenth centmTi and four sons of 
Oliver Oromwoll were educated there. 
Since 1856 extensive new buildings have 
been erected and playing bolds added, and 
the numbers have greatly increased. See 
A. Clark (ed.), Foundatim, Deeds of Felsted 
(School, 1916. Pop, 2000. 

Falftone, name given to volcanic rocks 
allied in composition to the granites. The 
name Is also often used to describe anct. 
J&rss allied to the Llparites or to Ob- 
sidians which'-4«have become devltrified. 
Certain Scottish rooks which were once 
classed as Fs. are really devltrified 
trachytes. 

Feli^ fabric produced bv tbe * felting ' 
or * matting * together^f fibrous materials, 
such as wools, furs* and some hairs. The 


hairs from wool are covered with seri'a- 
tions or minute hooks which can easily be 
forced together, so as to become * matted.' 
Fibre Fs. ore interesting ns the art of felt- 
ing preceded the art of weaving in the 
anct. civilisations of Asia. Tlioro are two 
classes of Fs., the woven F. and the fibre 
F. In the former, selected wools are used, 
such as Saxony wool, and woven into a 
cloth that will endure the subsequent 
shrinking or felting ; to obtain the heavier 
Fs., two or three woven cloths are stitched 
togetlier before they are subjected to the 
process of shrinking. The material is 
passed between hollow' steam -heated rollers 
which are kept moist and w'arm, and the 
fabric, thus treated, tends to shrink and 
thicken and become dense enough to 
resist water, fi’ibre F. is divided Into the 
F, used for hats, impregnated F., and the 
ordinary F. For the manuf. of F. hats, 
vegetable fibres, silk, bail's, furs, and wool 
are used ; hair and wool being the most 
usual. The F. made for hats goes through 
the same proiioss as other F. ; for fui* hat 
Fs., an air blast is used to carry fibres on 
tq the required shape, and the F. is im- 
pregnated with stiffening agents. The 
prin. use for F. is for the linings of furni- 
ture, rubber shoes, undi'roarpets, slippers, 
steam engine packing, and coveriug steam 
hot-water pipes and all vessels which are 
to be Insulated to prevent condensation, 
etc. The impregnated iron felt is a later 
development, used in the construction of 
bridges, etc., in the place of rubber. 
Asphalted F. is used for roofing, especially 
for wooden structures. 

Feltham, vil. in the co. of Middlesex, 
England, situated about 4 ra. E. of 
Sttiines. It possesses a number of nur- 
series and mrkt. gardens. Pop. 16,300. 

Feltham, or Felltham, Owen (c. 1602- 
1668), Eng. authoi^. at Mutford, Suffolk. 
Noted for a vol. of essays entitled Resolves, 
Divine, Morall and Politicall (162.3). His 
writing was modelled on that of Bacon, 
and has a certain charm. The later eds. 
of Resolves Include a collection of poems 
entitled Lusoria. 

Felton, John (1595-1628), member of 
an old Suffolk family estab. at Playford. 
He served as a lieutenant In the army, and 
the rejection of his repeated applications 
to the first duke of Buckingham, George 
Villiors, for promotion, on account of some 
personal enmity, bred a deep hatred. He 
went to Portsmouth and, mixing with the 
crowd of applicants who waited on the 
duke, stabbed Buckingham dead. Felton 
was hanged at Tyburn : on bis way to the 
gallows the crowd bles^d him pubtlcly 
for delivering them from the hated duke. 

Feltre, tn. and episcopfil see of Venetla, 
Italy, in the prov. of $olluno. It poa- 
seases a fine cathedral ^ith a slxteeuth- 
centurv polygonal apw. The theatre, 
once the Palazzo del Cbnsiglio, is attri- 
buted to Palladio. Pop* (tn.) 6500, (com- 
mune) 20,000. 

Feluoea, name of a particular kind of 
sailing boat used on the Mediterranean 
and in Egsrpt. It is a' large boat built 
with a high bow and raking sternpoat, and 
rigged with two or three masts, with lateen 
s^ and a Jib. It rides low on tbe water 
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and moves very swiftly, boinf; the fastest 
sallinfir boat on the Mediterranean. 

Female Suffrage, see, Womtcn’s Sup- 

FKAOB. 

Feme, O.P. word, the modern being 
femine^ used in English phraseology for 
* woman ’ ; fem& covert^ a married woman, 
i,e. protected by a husband, and /ewe sole, 
a widow or spinster. 

Femern, see Fehmarn. 

Feminism, belief in or advocaoy of the 
influence of w’omen in spheres convention- 
ally re.sorved to men, or, more briefly, the 
movement for the enuality of the sexes. 
The movement for extending tlio franchise 


the growing plants ; afterwards it must 
bo cut and trimmed regularly or it will run 
to top, and gaps must be quickly stopped. 
Park F. are often constructed of posts and 
rails with feather-edge boards nailed on 
the latter, making a strong and neat en- 
closure. A sunken F„ or * ha-ba,* is one 
made along the bottom of a hollow which 
is invisible until one roaches its edge. In 
parts whore stone is plentiful dry- walls are 
often constructed. In Aberdeenshire of 
granite boulders. In some Eng. cos. of 
pieces of limestone, the top and bottom 
layers being sometimes fastened with 
mortiir. On moorlands earthen banks 
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to women in England had its Intellectual 
genesis in the writings of John Stuart 
Mill. The gi’cat practical dilllculty before 
emancipation lay in women's legal dis 
abilities in the matter of acquiring their 
own separate property, a ditllculty which 
was largely disposed of by tho Morncil 
Women’s Property Act, 188‘J. Logisla- 
tton for giving the vote to women always 
passed the Commons from I88t> until 1911, 
being as regularly vetoed by the House of 
Lords. In 1918 a bill granting limited 
franohise was passed, and ten years later, 
full equality in this respect was attained. 
See alM Women’s Sufpuaoe. 

Femur (thigh), see Leo. 

Fences, aro made for various fmrpo^'cs, 
such as enclosing animals on pnatim'- 
ground, protecting crops from straying 
cattle, affording shelter from wind, and 
marking off bbiiiidarles. The ordinary 
•hedge and ditch of an Eng. farm makes 
excellent fencing, but te expensive in the 
matter of room, and where there are tretis 
in the hedgerow they Impoverish the 
ground. The hedgre itself must be thickly 
set, and when new requires protection for 


topped with gorae make excellent F. 
Where wood is scAn^e euclosures are often 
made of stout wire set up on straining- 
posts, with minor standards between. 

Fenchoufu, city in Shansi prov., China, 
situated close to the r. b. of the R. Fen. 

Fencibles, forces raised for local defence 
only, or on an eineigency, ejj. the Eng. 
volunteers of 1894, ut the time of 
Niuioleon's threatened invasion. 

Fencing, art of iLsiiig a sword, foil of 
similar weapon, for attack and defence. 
In medieval times stcel-elad knights fought 
with lancQp, axes, tirid heavy swoihIs, but 
when armour was gradually abolished by 
the Introduction of hro-arras personal eii- 
coimters came to be fought most fro- 
qiioiitly on foot, niid success in the duello 
depended mainly on good sword-play. 
Skilled Instrxictors wore required, and 
were found among tho plebeian foot- 
soldiers. who had for generations * trusted 
to their bauds to keep their heads.* 
Schools of swordsmanship were ostab. In 
Germany, Italy, and Spain, and at length, 
under Henry VIII.. a (Corporation of 
Masters of Defence was formed In England. 
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Tho teaohinff, however, was not by any 
means like that of to-day, as it included 
the wieldiner of the huge two-handed 
sword, sword and dogger, sword and 
buckler, and other weapons now obsolete. 
Rapier practice, tho commencement of 
modern F., seems to have originated 
among tho Its. who discovered that tho 
use of a light swiftly-handled blade was 
not onlv prettier but also more deadly than 
the out and slash of a heavier weapon. 
Light and swift must here bo understood 
as comparative terms, for tho early rapier 
was often four to five feet long and fairly 
weighty. For many years the new system 
was looked upon with disfavour in Eng- 
land ; in Elizabeth's time wo constantly 
find It referred to in opprobrious terms, 
both gentlemen and professionals speak- 
ing of it as a murderous and (of course) 
‘ un-English ’ innovation. But the handi- 
ness and ettloiency of tho rapier gradually 
made it popular, os It could bo worn on 
occasions and in places whore a heavy 
sword and buckler would have been cum- 
bersome and decidedly not ornamental 
For the new school It. teachers were 
indispensable, and towards the end of the 
sixteenth century scv. estab. themselves 
in London, Uie most noted being Salvio 
and Rocco. The former left a treatise on 
The. Use of th4^ Rapier and DojgQer^ which 
may remind us of the duel described iti 
Jimneo and Juliet, Act ill. scene 1, 
fought with these same weapons. Though 
excellent for cutting and thrusting, tho 
rapier was still unsuitable for quick 
parrying, which was done with the dagger, 
80 that in a duel or fencing-matoh both 
hands were employed. Sometimes in- 
stead of a dagger a second rapier was uso<l, 
slightly shorter than the first ; the pair 
wore known eks ' a case of rapiers.’ Sov. 
well-defined movements of tho body (snob 
aa the incariata, a spring to one slue to 
avoid a thrust), prescribed by the It. 
school, gave rise to tho frequent Jeers 
about ' skipping * indulged in by Eng. 
fencers. 

Tricks were then sedulously taught and 
practised which would now bo condemned; 
in fact, in that age of chivalry our modern 
ideas of fair-play would have found little 
favour. Many a teacher professed to have 
the secret of some Infallible stroke by 
which oji opponent could be slain, blinded 
or crippled, and these strokes wei-e often 
mercilessly put Into practice. The famous, 
or Infamous, ‘ coup do Jarnac/ by which 
Chabot do Jarnac hamstrung Vivonno de 
Chatalgneraio in 1547. was an It. device 
tai]ght him by Capt. Caizo, and was 
highly commended by Marozzo of Bologna, 
one of the most celebrated fencers of the 
time. Wearing concealed armour was so 
frequent that it bocAme customary to 
eearcb tho combatants before a duel. One 
Millaud gained renown by defeating even 
^is precaution when fighting the baron de 
vltaud. Lie opened his sliirt politely and 
showed Ms chest ; the searcher was satls- 
6ed. but MiUaud was wearing a very fine 
steel corslet, palntod to look exactly like 
flesh. Ho killed his opponent. These 
Instances show the spirit in which combats 
were often carried on In those days, and 


no doubt stories of this kind helped to 
intensify Eng. prejudice. Sword and 
buckler play went on flourishing tn this 
country long after it had dlc<l out among 
the upper classes, lasting in fact down to 
tho time of Queen Anue, It seems to have 
been specially popular iu tho W. cos. 
forming a prln. Item at the ‘ Dover’s 
meetings ’ at Wootton-under-Edge (Qloa.) 
and other coimtry revels. Its place was 
afterwards taken by single-stick bouts, 
like those described iu Tom Brown* ft 
School Raya and The Scourina of the 
White Horae. These contests were varied 
with boxing matches, and eventually led 
to the institution of the prize-ring. 

The sword had a literature of its own in 
Italy and Germany oven before tho Inven- 
tion of printing, and by the end of the six- 
teenth century many works had been 
pub. on the subject, some of them dealing 
with the gentle art of quarrelling. Savlolo, 
in his treatise. Of Honour ami Honourable 
Quarrels, mnlutalns that looking hard at 
a man in the street is a fair matter of 
challenge, and gives a case from Trieste, 
where this slight cause led to one man be- 
ing killed, two others wounded, and a 
fourth beheaded. As to ‘ giving the Uo,* 
Touchstone’s discourse in As Fnu Like 11 
is elementary compared with the nioetiea 
ot the duelling-book. 

There were sev. distinct schools of 
fencing, the It., swift and crafty : the Sp., 
elaborate oven to pedantry ; and the 
Ger., which favoured not omy the rapier 
but also heavier weapons. The two 
former were In turn popular In England 
and France until in the latter country, 
under Louis XIV., the invention of the 
court-sword, with its light three-sided 
blade adapted only for thrusting, did 
away with the rapier, and brougnt in 
small-sword F. TJm load tn this was 
naturally kept by rranoe, and the Fr. 
style of play has been adopted everywhere 
except in Italy, which country has a 
tFadltlonal method of Its own for this as 
for other F. The small-sword baa a 
slight tapering blade, bayonet-shaped, and 
about 34 in. Tong, of which the half near 
the guard Is the forte, the other half the 
foible. The foil used for practice has a 
steel blade, quadrangular in section and 
tipped with a round button, from which it 
takes its Fr. name, Jleuret (It. fioreUo). 
Foil play was greatly aflfected by the 
introduction of tho fencing-mnsk. Invented 
by La Bo^ssl6ro in 1780, and became quite 
different in stylo from actual fighting. 
With a sharp point every hit must tell, 
and sword practice was therefore cautious 
and comparatively dellhnrate, but with 
the foil and mask there grew up a conven- 
tion that no lilts were reckoned except 
those on the body, and even then only 
according to certain i^les. This en- 
couraged a much quicker #tyle of play, and 
a turn with the foils is -now one of the 
finest of athletio exercises, every muscle 
In the body and limbs being called into 
action. The It. school itlll Keeps to tho 
* effaced * position, i.e. tbe fencer stands 
sideways with his right ta the front so that 
the heart is not exposed, but the Fr. have 
abandoned this for a more natural atU- 
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tude, wliicli ffives greater freedom and 
does not tire the muscles so re^idily. Their 
firrip on the handle is also much lighter 
than that of the Its. Many practical 
swordsmen have objected that con- 
ventional foil-play is entirely artlilclal ; a' 
hit for example In the fore-arm which 
* docs not count * might disable a man in 
actual light. For this and other reasons 
foil-fencing has not been so popular in 
England as abroad. But a newer stylo 
has arisen In which the rules and condi- 
tions aro such as to prepare for real com- 
bat. This is 6p6e-fencing, in wWch an 
ordinary small-sword is used, tipped with 
a button, sometimes furnished with tiny 
points to mark a hit ; every hit counts. 
This system was introduced into England 
in 1 900 ; the London Ep6e Club was soon 
estab., and has held many open tomma- 
ruents. F. is one of the events of the 
Olympic Games. 

Modern 8a.hre-fenclng is descended from 
the broadsword fighting of the Middle 
Ages, but with gi-eat modifications. The 
It. sabre of to-day is very light compared 
with anct. weapons, and is used for thrust- 
ing as well as cutting. One variety, the 
sciabola, is ospoclally dangerous : besides 
the usual edge. It has also a ‘ false edge * 
on the back of the blade for about eight 
inches from tho In Germany the 

basket-handled sabres UAcd in unlv. duels 
were somewhat like the heavy swonis 
carried by old Ger. lieiters, having flat 
curved blades about 32 in. long and 1 in. 
broad ; they are not used for thrusting. 
Another favourite weapon with Ger. stu- 
dents was tho rapier or Schlftger, this also 
was used for cutting only. See also Duki. 
A^JD Duklmno. 

BibJinoraphy. — L. O. Roux, IJescrime 
dans les universiUs allemandes, 1885 ; E. 
Castle, Schools and Masters of Fence ^ 1885, 
1892 : e. A. C. Dunn, Fencing, 1889, 1921, 
Capt. Hutton, The Stoord and the Centuries. 
1901; LJeut. Betts, The Sword and how to 
use it, 1908 ; J. J, Ilenaud, Mcthnle 
d*escrime d Tdp^e, 1909 ; Sir R. F. Burton, 
The Sentiment of tJic SiJL'ord, 1911. 

Fftnelon, Francois do Salignao de la 
Mothe (1051-1715), Fr. archbishop and 
writer, b. of good family at the Ch&teau de 
Fdoolon in tlie prov. of P6rigord. lie 
came to Paris in 1 066, and after a term at 
the PlessiH College ho entered tho famous 
tbeologh'al college of »St. Sulpiee, then 
recently founded. Ho took holy orders 
there in 1675, and in 1678 became director 
of the Nonvellcs Catholiques. a Parisian 
institution for female converts from Pro- 
testantism. Gn the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685, he acconipnnied 
a mission to the Protestants of Poitou and 
Balntonge. In 1689 Louis XIV. appointed 
him preceptor to his grandson, tho duke of 
Burgundy, a position wliich he held for 
the next six years. The varied character 
of F.’s works is a proof of the originality 
and flexibility of his mind. They includo 
theological and controversial works, of 
whioh the chief are tho TraiU de Texistence 
de Dieu (1712), and tho Maximea des Saints 
<1607); educational and moral works: the 
TraiU de Tcducation des jUles (written in 
1681, pub. 1689) for the daughters of the 


Duchess of BeauvllUer: and the Fables, 
the IHalogue des marls (1699) — the leading 
idea of which is that politics must be 
guided by moral principles — and the 
Aventures de TU&nuujue (1699), all com- 
posed for his royal pupil ; political writ- 
ing, of which the most important are 
Plans de gouvememerU, and tho JJirccticm 
pour le conscience d'un roi (1711) ; critical 
works : the Dialogues sur VHoquence 
(1718), and the heiire d PAcadAmie (1716). 
The Aventures de TH&rncujve is a pedagogic 
romance, imparting moral teaching to- 
gether with Instruction in Gk. mythology 
and antiquities. The politics of the book 
are more or less Utopian and its satire 
was aimed at the king — whence his anger 
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Engraving by J. Thomson from Vivien s 
picture in the Louvre 


when It was pub. clandestinely. The 
Plans de Oouvememe^U was also directed 
at the king : in it F. advocates a limited 
monarchy In which the king may demand 
of his subjeots only what is necessary for 
the good of the State, and in which 
authority would be shared with a strong 
and Christian nobility mediating between 
monarch and people. F.’s services to the 
duke of Burgimdv. however, led to his ad- 
vancement, and he was presented to the 
abbey of St. ValCry in 1694. and in 1695 
became archbishop of Oambrai. About 
this time arose tho controversy concerning 
the Quietism of Madame Guy on, who, ac- 
cused of sharing the more extreme views of 
Molinos, was twice Imprlsonod. F. defen- 
ded her 60 far as the attacks against her 
were personal, and this led to a long and ac- 
rimonious controversy with Bosauet, with 
whom he luMi previously been on the best 
of terms. issued his Instruction 

sur les Etata d^Oraison, and F. took up the 
cudgels on behalf of Madame Guyon, and 
defended some of her teachings in his 
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Explication dee Maximee dee Saints eurla 
Vie InUrieure (1697). Tlio latter woa 

g ub. in violation of an understandlnff 

etween the two prelates, apparently with- 
out the knowlod^ of the author, and this 
led to their final asti'angenient. After 
some delay, during which the controversy 
grew more embittered, the Pope, pressed 
by Louis XIV., condemned the Maximea 
dee Saints in 1699, and F. honourably 
accepted the decision in accordance with 
his own declared views on papal authority. 
Pope Innocent summed up the matter In 
the words, * F. erred by loving God too 
much, and Bossuet by loving hia neighbour 
too little,* Ordered by the king to retire 
to Cambrai, F. spent his last years in doing 
good pasUnal work within the confines of 
hia diocese. He was buried in Cambrai 
Cathedral. The only controversy of his 
later years had reference to the Jansen - 
Ists, whom he opposed to the point of 
persecution. It is generally conccMlod 
that F. was in many ways a model arch- 
bishop. but for the rest his character has 
been the subject of much speculation and 
controversy. He wus a born teacher, who 
combined the address of a grand seigneur 
with all the refinements of an accomplished 
ecclesiastic ; gentle but also hard anrl 
indexible when the case required it. Ho 
carried on a voluminous correspondence, 
and his many interests included politu's, 
literature, and philosophy. 

There are eds. of his works by J. M. 
Bossuet (1S21-24). Lebel and LecliTc 
(1820-^30), Gosselin (1851) and Corre- 
spondences (1827). See J. B. Bossuet. 
Hietoire de FHielon, 1850 ; E. De Broglie, 
Fhielon d Cambrai, 1884 ; M. Masson, 
F^nUon and Madame Ouyon, 1907 ; H. 
Bremond, ApologU pour Finelon, 1910 ; 
A. Dbplangue, La Pensie de F4nelon, 1930 ; 
E. Carcassonne, Etat present des travaux 
sur Fenelcn, 1939. 

Feng Kuo Chang (d, 1920), President 
of the Chinese republic, July 1917-Oct. 
1918 ; one of the generals of President 
Yuan Shihkai, on whose retirement he 
became Vice-President under Li Yuan 
Hung. On deposition of Li and immediate 
collapse of Manchu restoration, he been me 
President. Secession of S. provs. left 
him president of N. China only. Schemed 
to conciliate the S., while Ids ministers 
were of the pro- Jap. faction. 

Fdng Yfkhslang, Chinese ‘ Christian 
general* ;b. 18H0, at Chaohsien, Nganhwei 
prov. Educated as a Baptist. He 
began hia military career in Tibet, 1909. 
Brigade commander, 19 Li ; military 
governor of Shensi and commander of 
eleventh div., 1921. Military governor., 
Honan. 1922 ; commandant. Poking 
garrison, ()ct, 1922. Chief of defence. 
N.W. frontier, 1923. Seized Peking, de- 
posed President Tsao Kun Oct. 22, 1921. 
Joined Kuomintang, March 192.5. Evacu- 
ated Poking, April 1926. Won back 
Shensi, Nov. 1926 ; Honan, May 1927 
Member of the cdtncll of state, Nanking 
Gov. Oct. 1928. Expelleil from Kuomin- 
ta^ >Iay 23, 1929. 

T^ikgclen* see LuoTinfo. 

F9tiEe. larKCHt riv. in Sbefisl* China. It 
flows in a 8.S.W. dlroctidb, and Is a trib. 


of the Yellow R, The lower course of the 
riv. is the only part navigable, and this 
only part of the year, os in winter it is 
frozen over. 

Fenians, or Fenian Society, name of a 
modern Irlsh-Amer. movement for the 
overthrow of Brit, rule In Ireland and the 
estab. of a republic. The name was de- 
rived from the anct. flann or feinne, a 
legendary band of warriors in the heroic 
age of Ireland. Tlio modern movement 
originated In America, where the Irish 
pop. had been largely increased by emi- 
grants after the famine of 1846-47, and It 
was there that the first B'enian organisa- 
tion was founded by John G'Mahony in 
1858. The F. were particularly active in 
the W. states, but the movement soon had 
many ramifications, and agents were 
sent to Ireland and to the centres of Irish 
pop. In England. The result in Ireland 
was the ‘ Phoenix Conspiracy,* which was 
put down with little dilllculty bv the gov. 
James Stephens, one of the ^rebels of 
1848,’ and other prominent leaders were 
arrested, and The Irish People, ed, by 
Jeremiah O’ Donovan (O* Donovan Rossa), 
a prominent member of the Phoenix 
National and Literary Society, was sup- 
prassed. Many prisoners were convicted 
of treason and sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude. Stephens escaped from prison, 
and renewed the agitation in America. 
A raid into Cana«ia occurred in 1866, bat 
It proved a complete failure. The collapse 
of the movement dates from 1867, when 
an attempt at insurrection In Ireland 
proved utterly abortive. The Catholic 
priesthood never countenanced the move- 
ment, and the r»easantry were lukewarm. 
.Sev. outrages took place in England. A 
raid was made on the castle and military 
stores at Chester, but the raiders were be- 
trayed. In the same.j{;car (1867) a police 
van, containing suspected F., was 
attacked at Manchester, and an attempt 
was made to blow up tho wall of Clerken- 
well Prison in London. The encigetlo 
measures of the gov. and tho subsequent 
Irish reforms, inaugurated by Gladstone, 
restored tranquillity in Ireland. Fenlan- 
Ism, however, continued to smoulder, 
particularly in the United States, where 
another raid on Canada was frustrated 
by the U.S.A. Gov. The Clan-na-Gael, 
and United Irish Brotherhood were then 
tho two great F. societies, and at the 
instigation of Michael Davitt they made 
tho new departure which resulted in tho 
Land League and the National l^ieague. 
’The Phoenix Park assassination (1882) was 
connected with the extreme party. Tho 
ideas of the F. were partly? adopted by 
Arthur Gnllith who founded the radical 
nationalist party or Sinn ,!FoIn (o.r.) In 
1902. See J. Rutherford, fiecret Uimory 
of the Fenian Conspiracy, 1877 ; Justin 
McCarthy, History ofourou^ Times, 1880: 
J. O’Leary, Hecollections ol Fenians and 
Fenianism, 1896 ; and W. O'Connor 
Morris, Ireland frtm 1798 ito 1898, 1898. 
See also Homk Rolk ; Ihk^nd. 

Fenn, George Manville^ (1831-1909), 
Eng. novoUst, the author of nearly 20() 
bocuu of adventure for bbys and gfrl$. 
In some of his books he collaborated with 
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other writers, such nj:; G. A. Henty. 
Among his best known books, and perhaps 
the most approclat^vi by bovs, were : Jn 
FTeedom*a Vaiistt Dick o* the Fens, and 
Quicksilver (1896). 

Fenneo. Moorish name for Canis zerda, 
also called Vulpes zerda, a species of fox 
native to N. Africa and ranging over the 
whole of the Sahara Desert. It has a coat 
of a pale fawn colour, which harmonises 
with Its surroundings, black markings on 
the tip of the tail, and white round the 
eyes and on the forehead. The ears are 
huge compared with the size of the head, 
and give the animal a grotesque appear- 
ance. The body and head measure 151 in, 
in length, and the tail 62 in. The F. Is a 
burrowing animal, and lines its habita- 
tion with feathers, hair, and other soft 
materials. 

Fennel, name given to various species 
of Umbellifera?-. F. diilce, or .sweet F.* I.m 
cultivated in kitchen gardens and used 
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for culinary purposes, especially in iish 
sauces and with salmon. Sometimes it is 
boUed and eaten as a vegetable. The 
seeds contain oil ; they are also infused, 
and fennel-water, which has carminative 
properties, is obtained. In a natural 
state the seeds are very bitter, but under 
cultivation they become sweet and 
aromatic and are used to flavour more 
dteagreoabie medicines. F, vuloare, live 
common F., occurs on the cliffs ne^ir the 
sea in Britain. Giant F., or FerxUa com- 
munis, grows three or four ft. high, and 
the fibre of its stems Is used as tinder. 

Fennell, John Greville (1807-85), Kiig. 
artist, naturalist, and angler. He was a 
member of the staff of the Field and the 
Fishing Gaaeite, In 1866 he wrote the 
CuiriomUa of Angling Literature, which ho 
^ded to his Fishing Gossip, F. was a 
friend of Dickens and Thackeray. 

Fenny Stratford, inrkt. tn. in Bucking- 
hamsliire, Kngiand, situated in a valley on 
the 1. b. of the K. Ouzel. There is a 
church of 3t. Martin, built in 1730, on the 
dte of an older one, and it is the custom 


to celebrate St. Mttrtm’s Day, Nov. 11, by 
a service in the church and the firing of 
small canon called the ‘ Fenny Foppers.* 
Fop. 4000. 

Fens, low-lying dist. in the E. of Eng- 
land, situated W. and S. of the Wash, in 
Lincolnshire, Huntingdon. Cambridge, 
and Norfolk. The dist. covers about 70 
m. In length, and roughly .‘15 rn. in breadth. 
It represents a bar of the N. Sea now silted 
up, of which the Wash is the last remnant. 
It is intersected with many water-courses, 
and the rivs. Wltham, Welland, Nene, 
and Great Ouse. Before the present 
system of drain<ige W'as developed, tiie 
whole dist. was water-logged and cou- 
.sisted of marshy swamps, wide pools, and 
lagoons. The Roms, made the first 
attempt to drain the F. ; they dug the 
Caer or Car Dykes from Lincoln to Ram- 
sey and constructed earthen embankments 
along the Welland and the seashore, 
some miles of which can still bo seen. An 
unsiiccessful attempt was made in the 
reign of Wm. the Conqueror to drain 
De^v>ing F. After this the dist. was 
abandoned, although the forest portions 
were preserved for tlie hunting of the 
Flantagenot kings, and the isolated spots 
rising above the surrounding levels were 
oceuplod by many monasteries as early 
as the seventh century, such as Peter- 
borough, Ely, Crowland, Ramsey, and 
I Thorney, from which spread cultivation 
and a certain amount of drainage lu their 
immediate neiglibourhood till the dis.solu- 
tlon of the monasteries. In the reign of 
Charles I. another attempt was made to 
di'ain Deeping and Holland F. on Dutch 
methods by Corneliu'^ Vermiiyden, and 
the initial efforts were made on the great 
scheme of the None and Ouse F., known 
as the Bedford Level {q.x.). The drainage 
of the other F. continued through the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centiuies. 
Frequent flooding has been caused in the 
F. by the coincidence of high spring tides 
and rfvs. swollen with water drained off 
the land. The system of sluioas (closed 
at high tide) keeps the sea water from 
entering the rivs. but likewise pi'evonts the 
riv. water from escoping to the sea. The 
consequent piling up of fnwh water strains 
the banks and flooding follows. 

A scheme prepared in 1948 by the Great 
Ouse Catchment Hoard to remedy the 
matter envisages the construction of a 
new riv. from Kent ford In Suffolk through 
Mildeiihall and liakenheath to Denver. 
From Denver n r(4ief channel would carry 
the water direct to an outfall at King’s 
Lynn. 

The only part of the original wild, un* 
drained Feulaiul is Wickeii F., S.K. of 
Ely, now vested m the National 'Trust and 
preserved os a unique natural * mouu- 
ment ’ of wild plant and aniimil life. The 
soil of the F. is extra ordimuily fertile and 
indeed forms .some of the most productive 
agric. land in England, while there are 
splendid pastures for cattle. The Inhabs. 
have alwira i noted for their love of 
liberty. Boadicea ruled part of the dist. 
Herew'ard the Wake was a fenman, and 
OromweU came from the dist., and this 
spirit showed itself in the steady, though 
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unreosouablo opposition displnyed to the 
various drainage schemes, t!)e drainiiiK of 
enclosures always bdiifirinEr trouble with 
the people who reffardod the land os tlieii* 
own, and were tenacious of their rijrhts. 
In the more isolated portions of the F. 
they remained prtinitivo In their habits. 
Their life was spent in tlshinj? and fowling, 
both wild fowl and fisii swarming In the 
rive, and marshes. In severe winter grood 
skatim? can be had in the F., and many 
famous speed skaters have coino from the 
dLst. It is interesting to know that the 
old Brit, dye- plant, woad, Is still grown 
in a few of the F. pars. ; another but 
vanishing feature are the little wind -mills 
that are dotted about the lonely flats, 
now no longer used. See N. and A. Good- 
man, Handbook of Fen Skatinq, 1882 ; O. 
Marlow^e, The Fen Coruntry. 11)25. and 
fjegends of the Fenland Ft^ople, 192() ; 
W. H. Wheeler, A History of the Fens of 
Smith Lincolnshire, 11)28 : Iris Wedge- 
wood, Fenland Hirers, 193(i. For local 
colour, G. Kingsley’s Hereu-ard the IVake, 
ISGfi, and G. Manvillo Fenn, l>irk o' the 
Fens, 1887. For the Norfolk fenland. see 
O. C. Davies, Norfolk Broads anil Hirers, 
1884 : P. H. Emerson, Pictures of Fast 
Anglian Life, 1888, and Marsh leaves from 
the Norfolk Broadland, 1893 ; and U. Mar- 
io wo, People and Places in Marshland, 
1027. 

Fenton, or Great Fenton, tn. of Staff ord- 
•ahiro, England. It is close to Stoko-upon- 
Treut, and is part of tbe same pari, and 
municipal bor., and also one of the big 
pottery centres, most of the people being 
employed in the manuf. of earthenware 
and china. It comiuisc.-s Fenton Gulvert 
and Fenton Vivian, or Littic Fenton. Pop. 
26,714. 

Fenton, Elijah (1683-17.30), Eng poet, 
b. at .Shelton, near Nev\cAstle-nn<ler-Lymc, 
Staffordshire. He becanio private se<;- 
retary to the earl of Orrery, with whom 
he went to Flandei-s, but later he came 
back to England and wtfe appointed head- 
master of the free grammar school at 
Sovenoaks. Ho resigned m 1710, and 
became tutor to Lord Broghili, the son of 
his former employer. He worked with 
Pope at the trans. of the Odysseif, tiio l^t, 
4th, 19th and 20lh books bcjing trans. bv 
him. lie also ed. Milton and VV'aller 
(1725 and 1729) and wrote a tragedy en- 
titled Mariamne (1723) and many pocin.s. 
Bee W, W. Lloyd, klxjah Fenton, hts 
PoeXry and Friends, 1894. 

Fenton, Sir Geoffrey (c. 1539-1608), 
Eng. writer and politician, ^on of Henry 
F. of Nottingham, and brothiM- of Edw^artl 
F. the navigator. He scciiis to have 
travelled a good deal in his early days and 
wrote Certain Tragical discourses tvriften 
out of Frenche arul UiXin (mainly stories 
from Bandello) while in Paris (1567). He 
also wrote Monophylo (1572). but his 
most monumental work, pub. in 1579 and 
dedicated to Que«o Elizabeth, was Tlic 
History of the IVara of Italy, trans. from 
the Fr. of Francesco Griicciardiui. In 
1580 he was made secretary to the lord 
deputy of Ireland, and succeeded In so 
ingrauating himself with^the queen that 
he kept the poet until hie death 


Fenwick, Ethel Gordon, Brit, nurse 
(1857-1947), daughter of David Davidson 
Mnnson, of Spynie House, Morayshire. 
Educated privately at Mlddlothorp Hall, 
York. She became a nurse in the Child- 
ren’s Hospital, Nottingham. In 1878, and 
was matron of St. Bartholomew’s, 1881- 
1887. She married Dr. Bedford Fenwick, 
gymccologlst, in 1887. From 1893, hon. 
editor of Journal of Nursing. Founder 
and first member of Brit. Nurses' Assoo. 
Largely through her efforts, nursing waa 
made a registered profession in 1919. 
Founder and hon. president of the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses, 1900. 

Fenwick. Sir John (1045-97), Brit, 
soldier. He entered the army and be- 
came a major-general in 1 688. He was a 
strong partisan of King James II., con- 
spired against Wrn. III., and in 1691 
publicly insulted Queen Mary. He was 
arrested in 1696 for a plot to assassinate 
the king, and was bohended. 

Feodor I. (Theodore) (5. 1557), Tsar of 
Russia ( 1 58 1-98), son of Ivan the Terrible: 
ho was of weak intellect and practically 
governed by his wife, Irene, and his 
brotber-in-lavv, Boris Godunov. On his 
death be left tbe throne to Irene, who 
retired to a convent in favour of her 
brother Boris. 

Feodor II. (Theodore) (6. 1589), Tsar of 
Ru.s.yia (1605), son of Boris Godunov : a 
prince of remarkable intelligence. The 
first map of Russia by a native of the 
country w^as diuw'u by bin). The boy 
prince was foully murdered by the usurper 
Demetrius I. 

Feodor III. (Theodore) (5. 1656), 'I’Mar 
of RiLssia (1676-82), eldest son of the Tsar 
Alexias ; an intellectual and noble prince, 
a man of advanced ideas, his life’s work 
was to reform iiis country. Suffered from 
an incurable disease v^lch ball' paralysed 
him. His consort, Agatha, is said to have 
been the first to advocalo in Russia shav- 
ing of the beard. 

Feodosia, ( hief port of Ibo Crimea, 
standing at the E. tip of tlie rat. range 
which lines Hie coast as far W as Sevas- 
topol. U exports wJjoat to European 
Russia and lias tobo(?oo factories. In 
peac(3 time a health resort, F. was sev. 
times a Ijattlotleld m the Sccmid World 
War. 

Feoffment, in feudal times, was the 
usual iTio(l(‘ of conve.>ing a fjcohold osHito 
in England, and for u long period it was 
the only mode. Tins method of convey- 
ing required to be accompanied by livery 
of seisin, eitlier in deed, or in taw. In the 
case of lirery in deed tho feoffor handed a 
twig or clod of turf to tho feoffee on the 
land to bo conveyed ; in livtry in Law the 
feoffer formally gave possCsHlou to the 
feoffee in sight of the lana. A F. waa 
asually evidenced by chartojr or deed, but 
writing was not necessary before the 
ritfitute of Frauds. Tbe Keal Property 
Act of 1 845 rendered F. supertluous. 

Ferce Naturse, term given gi Rom. law to 
wild animals and birds, including game, 
such as rabbits and pheasouis. In Eug., 
as was the case in Rom, law, they become 
tho property of tho first person who takes 
poseessfon of them, subjeot of course, to 
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the ficame laws. A person keeping wild 
animals is responsible for any damage they 
do. 

Ferdausi. or Ferdusi. see FmnAUsr. 

Ferdinand 1. of Castile (c. 1000-05). was 
the second son of Sancho the Grf‘at of 
Navarre. Jle acquired ])oase88ion of 
Castile in 1028, and was recognised first 
king of Caatlle in 1033. In 1 037 he claimed 
Leon by rigiit of his wife, wiio was a sister 
of Bemiiido III. of Leon, and enforced his 
claim with tlie swor<l. He drove back the 
Moors, extended his frontiers from the 
Duero to the Mondt'go, and took the title 
of Emperor of Spain in 105G. He loft a 
reputation for piety. 

Ferdinand 1. of Aragon (r. 1373-1116). 
surnamod * The Just,’ was the sou of John 
I. of Castile, but was elected king of 
Aragon in 1412. He proved a strong 
ruler, and carried on the war against the 
Moors. Though at first a supporter of 
tho anti-pope, Benedict XIII., an 
Aragonese, ho afterwards agreed to hi*! 
deposition in order to end tho Great 
Schism. 

Ferdinand V. of Aragon (1452-1516). 
son of John II., 6. at Sos In Aragon. At 
sixteen ho married (1469) Isabella of 
Castile, and on tho death of her brother, 
Henry TV., in 1474» F. and Isabella were 
proclaimed joint so c/cigns, though Isa- 
bella did not allow nor husband much 
share In the gov. F. succeeded to Aragon 
in 1479 on the death of his father, and tlio 
union of these two kingdoms marked the 
beginnings of Sp. ascendancy in Europe. 
F., who, on his accession, found faction 
and disorder rife, reorganised tho aaiita 
Hermandad, or military police, and sup- 
pressed the banditti. Tho menacing 
power of the nobles was broken down, and 
vigorous reforms were carried out, tho 
king and (|ueen being ably seconded in all 
their undertakings by the celebrated Gor- 
dlnol Ximeues. In the memorable year 
of 1492, Granada, tho last kingdom of the 
Moors in Si)ain, was finally conquered 
after ton years of strenuous conflict. In 
that year also Columbus, supported by tlie 
queen, sot out on his great voyage of dis- 
covery. which made F. and Isabella 
soverei^s of a new world. A less credit- 
able episode of that i>eriod was the si>olla- 
tlon and expulsion of the Jews In 1490-92. 
The Moors, too, were treacherously 
treated, a promise of toleration by the 
* Catholic kings ’ being violated. The 
Court of In(iuIsltion bad already been 
instituted at .Seville (14S0). In 1500 F. 
took part In the conquest of Naples, nnd, 
outwitting his allies, made himself master 
of It In 1503. By arranging politic rnar- 
rlages for his children, he gained for him- 
self allies on all sides of Franco, and in 
1512 he seized a favourable opportunity 
to add tho 6. part of the coveted kingdom 
of Navarre to his dominions, which thus 
stretched from tho I^yronoes to Gibraltar. 
Isabella had died in 1504. and F. mairied 
Germaine do Folx. He died at Madrl- 
galelo, nnd was succeeded bv hts grandson, 
the Emperor Charles V., who was already 
master of Burgundy, Flanders, Holland, 
and part of Italy. F. and Isabella were 
able rulers, but toe brillianco of their reign 


was marred by acts of gross cruelty and 
bigotry. F. was a shrewd and clover 
diplomatist, but was deceitful and 
despotic. Fop his expulsion of the Moors, 
t he pope oonferrorl on him the title of ‘ The 
Catholic.’ <S'ee W. H. Prescott, flistori/ 
of the Reian of t'erdin<ind ami Isabella, 
1827-38 ; W. T. Walsh. Isabella the 
Catholic, 1930. 

Ferdinand I., Ger. emperor (1503-04), 
b. at Alcald, in Sjiain, sou of Pliilip 1, 
and brother of Charles V. He married 
a sister of Louis, the king of Bohemia 
and Hungary, and ho claimed the two 
kingdoms on the death of Louis, in battle. 
In 1520. His claim to Hungary was con- 
tested by John Zapolya, supported by the 
Turks, but, after buying off the Turks, F. 
gained the day. When he succeeded 
Charles V. as emperor In 1556, Pope 
I’aiil IV. rofiLsed to acknowledge him, 
and thoncoforward the electors resolved 
not to ask the consent of the pope. 
tried to conciliate Rom. Catholics and 
Protestants, and his reign was marked by 
wise and enliglitened gov. 

Ferdinand II., Ger. emperor (1578- 
1637), b. at Gmz. His early training and 
his education l)y tho Jesuits imbued him 
with a deep hatred against Protestantism, 
and he began early to try to put down 
Protestantism by force, first in his own 
duchy of Styida, and then m Bohemia and 
Hungary. When the Bohemians saw 
that F. intended to deprive them of the 
privileges they had gained under Rudolf, 
they declared that lie had forfeited the 
throne and elected Frederick (3ount 
Palatine In his stead. This led to the out- 
break of tho Thirty Years* war, which liad 
already begun when F. succeeded Matthias 
as emperor in 1619. F., supported by the 

Catholic League, was at first successful 
and gained a firm hold of the Bohemian 
throne. His general, Tilly, defeated 
Christian IV. of Denmark and the Pro- 
testant confederacy in 1626, but two v'ears 
later, after Wallenstein was chocked before 
Stralsund, tho Catliollc cause began to 
decline. Tho successes of the PreteuUint 
champion, Gastavus Adolphus, and the 
assassination of Wallenstein, at wliich F. 
connived, combined \v*itli other causes to 
bring I)ia fortunes to a very low ebb at 
the time of his death in 1637. See ¥. 
Ilurter, GeschicJUc Kaiser Fe. dinands IJ., 
1850-1864 ; A. Huber and O. RedJich, 
Qeschichie Osterreirhs, vols. v. and vl., 
1921. 

Ferdinand III., Ger. emperor (1608-57), 
b. at Graz, tho ^on of Ferdinand II. He 
took ]»arb in the Thirty Years’ war be- 
fore his accessi(»n In 1637, and, though 
more inclined towards peace than his 
father, was compelled to continue tho w'ar 
for the first elovou years of his reign. A 
sericb of tUsasttu's in the siuniner of 1648 
forced him to make peace, and tho peace 
of Westphalia was concluded in Got. of 
that year. In tho Diet of 1653-54, IJie 
last over which an emperor presided in 
person, impoE -mt changes were made in 
the admlulstradou of jxistice. See F. 
Oallati, JHe Kidgetio8sei\schaft und der 
Kaiserhof sur Zeii Ferdinands If und III, 
1932. 
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Ferdinand 1* (1751-1825), klogr of the 
Two Sicilies, was the son of Charles III. of 
Spain. He succeeded his father on the 
Neapolitan throne In 1759, ruling over 
Naples, 1759-1806 and 1815-25, and over 
Sicily, 1759-1825. Ho consolidated his 
dominions as the Two Sicilies in 1816. 
From 1806 to 1815 Naples was under the 
domination of Napoleon. F. vf&a a weak 
ruler, and the frov. was largely controlled 
by liis wife, Marie Caroline of Austria. 

Ferdinand 11., king of the Two Sicilies 
(1810-5'j), grandson of the preceding, was 
5. at Palermo. His reign opened in 1830 
with fair promises, but they were unful- 
illled, and his despotic rule culminated in 
insurrection In Sicily (1818). His fero- 
cious bombardment of the chief cities in 
1849, which brought the rishig to an end, 
earned for him the nickname of ‘ Horn ha.* 
His treatment of political suspects was the 
subject of two notable letters of Glad- 
stone in 1850. 

Ferdinand I. (1861-1948) first tsar of 
Bnlgaria, b. in Vienna, the youngest son 
of Prince Augustus of Saxe-Cohurg and 
Princess iJlemcntinc of Bourbon Orleans, 
lie married: U) 1893, Princess Mario 
Louise, daughter of the duko of Parma, 
who died in 1899 ; and (2) 1908, Princess 
Eleanore of Reuss. who died in 1916. On 
thg deposition of Prince Ale.vaD«icr of 
Bulgaria, F. accept'd the offer of the 
succession. Ho was elected by the 
Bulgarian parliament on July 7, 1887, but 
his sovereiraty was not recognised by the 
Porte until 1896. A nimble cuniking dis- 
tinguished Ids reigD, ami with much 
astuteness, heplay'ed the polil i< ians and the 
military against each other. He investetJ 
the liberal and patriot Stambulov with 
almost dictatorial powers and used him to 
secure the SulUn’s recogudion ; and once 
this had been obtained, he dismissed Stam- 
bulov ami used Dr. Stoilov lo make terms 
with RiLssia. By 1896 his luHition, both 
natioiiajly and internationally, liad been 
rendered secure. In 1998 he declared the 
complete independence of Bulgaria and 
assumed tim title of tsnr. w^as 

recognised by the Porte and i’owcrs in 
1909. Though at first thwarted at every 
turn by Russia, F. set him, -elf very 
successfully to the task of building up and 
consolidating liis kingdom, and tlie results 
were seen on the outbreak of the Balkan 
war in 1912 ; the result of which was to 
enlarge the ter. of Bulgaria enormoiwly. 
But his former allies, Greece and Serbia, 
dissatisfied with this result, turned against 
him, and, with the assistance of Llmnania, 
in a war that began at the end of June 
1913 (in which Turkey took a fiand on its 
own account), greatly reduced Bulgaria’.s 
share of the con«jnests at their fljial settle- 
ment by the treaty of Bucharest on 
Atig. 10. This left F. bitter and revenge- 
ful against the other Balkan states, lie 
remained neutral In the First World War 
uptil Oct, 14, I915f when he entered It on 
the side of the Cditral Powers. He was 
victorious In Macedonia, Tlirace, and ' 
Rumania ; but his army was defeated by 
Allied tr<x>ps at Xlobropole, S^t. 1918, 
aud an armistioe was sigi^ed. On Oct. 4 
he abdicated in favour his son Boris, 


and retired to Cobing, where be died 
thirty years later. See Boris II I . 

Ferdinand 11. of Leon (1136-88), younger 
son of Alfonso of Castile and Leon, suc- 
ceeded in 1157. He was constantly at 
war with the Moors, Castile, and Portugal. 
His repudiation of his wife led to war with- 
his father-in-law, Alfonso I. of Portugal, 
w'hom he defeated and captured at Bada- 
joz. The military order of Alcantara was 
founded by the pope during his reign. 

Ferdinand III. (c. 1200-52), * The 

Saint,* son of Alfonso IX. of Tieon and 
Bereugaria of Castile ; became king of 
Castile on tho death of his wife*8 brother, 
Henry I. , in 1 21 7, nnd sueccedod his father 
as king of Leon in 1230. Thenceforward 
the kingdoms were never separated. F, 
fought with success against tho Moors, 
capturing IJbcda (1234), Cordova G236), 
Jaen (1246), and fc3evillo (1248). He sub- 
dued Granada and made .Seville his cap. 
He was rcsponsilde for the collection and 
codlllcation of tlio Lat. and Gothic laws 
known as tho Forum Judicum. He was 
canonised in 1671 by Clement X., and is 
coinrnonioratc'd on May 30. 

Ferdinand III. (1709 1821), grand duke 
of Tuscany (1790-99 and 1814-24), 
younger .son of tho Emperor Leopold II., 
b. and d. at Floreuec. He succeeded his 
father as grand duke, and continued his 
father’s I'cforming policy. Ho w’ixs the 
lirst .sovereign to u(‘knowiedgo tiio Fr. 
republic, but iK'vcrtheless bccamo in- 
volved In n <iuarrel with France, and 
Florence was occupied by the Fr. in 
March 1799. He was restored Inter in the 
year, but in IHOi, by the treaty of Lun6- 
ville, Tuscany vxas formed into the king- 
dom of Etrmia. F. was finally restored 
In 1814 by tho Congress of Vienna. In 
the meantime he had been successively 
ehvtor of Salzburg a,|^ grand duko of 
Wurzburg. 

Ferdinand VI. of Spain (1713-59), 6. at 
Madrid, the .second son of Philip V. whom 
he Huceeded in 1746. Ho helped to termi- 
nate tho war of tho Austrian .Succession, 
and pursued a steady policy of neutrality 
in the Seven Vears’ war, in 8i)lte of over- 
tures from England and France. He did 
much to revive literature and tlie arts in 
Spain. Ho was of weak constitution and 
retiring dnposltlon, and on tho death in 
1758 of his wife, Barbara, who was greatly 
atttiched to him, he fell into deep melan- 
choly, frorri wdneh he never recovered. 

Ferdinand VII. of Spain (1784-1833), 
eldest son of (Jharlos I V’, succeeded in 179(). 
Discontent with the gov. and the Godoy 
Jed to n rising in 1808, which forced 
Charles to abdicate an<l placed F. on the 
throne. F. wa.s aluKJst iinlnGd lately led 
by Napoleon to abdicate in turn, and wan 
enticed across the frontier and kept 
prisoner at Valence y. AftAr the Penin- 
sular war ho was reinstatcfl (1814), and 
promised to maintain the dmnocratio con- 
stitution adopted by tho got. of National 
Defence at Catliz in 1 8 1 2 . l|o twice broke 
a promise of this oharacter, 'but receiving 
Fr. support was able to inaiDtaln dospotio 
gov. He was sucooeded by his daughter, 
Isabel IT., for whose sake n« had repealed 
the Salic law. 
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Ferdinand of Rumania (1805-1927); 
b. at Sigmaringrcn ; second son of Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollem-Sigrinarinffen ; 
who was brother to Charles, first kin^of 
Rumania. Charles had* no son. As F.*8 
elder brother was to sncceetl his father In 
Germany, P. was adopted heir to Charles 
in March 1889. On Jan. 10, 1893 he 
married Marie, eldest daughter of the duke 
of Kdinburgh. In 1897 he nearly died of 
typhoid fever. Troops of the Central 
Powers overran Rumania on the outbreak 
of war in 1914 ; F. and his family retired 
to Jassy. He succeeded to the throne on 
Oct. 1 1, 1914, and imme<iintoly sided with 
Liberal gov. against the Central 
Powers. Ho was obliged to sign an 
armistice, Deo. 7, 1917 ; but refiLscd to 
sign the treaty of Bucharest, May 7, 1918, 
and denied its validity. In Nov. F. pro- 
claimed expulsion of enemy troops ; he 
re-entered Bucharest, Dec. 1. In Aug. 
1919 he sent into Hungary an expedition 
which led to the downfall of Bela Kun. 
V. and Marie wore crowned king and queen 
of Greater Rumania, Cct. 15, 1922, at 
Alba Tulia. Much of his estate was given 
up to peasants. In 192-') he caused his 
son Carol iq.v.) to be disinherited in favour 
of Carol's son Michael ; and his last 
political act was to Ipstal Carol’s opponents 
in power. F. dlt^ of i% maiignant growth, 
at Sinaia, July 20. 

Ferentino, tn. and episcopal aeci, Italy, 
5.5 m. S.E. of Rome by rail, has remains 
of anct. limestone walls In the cyclopean 
stylo. It is a mrkt. for oil and wine. 
The Church of St. Francis was sevendy 
damaged by bombing in 1943, hut the 
twelfth -century mosaic pavement, pulpit, 
and choir-screen were spared. The 
church of S. Valentino also sustained 
damage. Pop. 12,300. 

Fergana, or Ferghanah, region of 
Russian Central Asia. All the E. part 
of F. was added to the autonomous 
Kirghiz Soviet Republic (alternatively 
called Kazakhistan) in 1920. W. F. is 
now included In the Uzbek Socialist 
llepublic (or U^zbekistan), formerly the 
khanate of Khokand. Nearly the whole 
of F. belongs to the fertile basin of the Syr 
Daria, the outlying parts being nimm- 
tainous. To the E. are the Tien-Shan 
ranges ; to the N. are the Ala-tan Mts., 
while the Trans- Ala-tau chain encloses the 
plain on the S. with the Tien -Shan. The 
ncheet and mast densely populated part 
of this whole region of Middle Asia is the 
F, Vidley. Sheltered from cold winds by 
some of the highest nits, in the world, 
which practically encircle it, it consists of 
a flat valley floor covered by a thick net- 
work of Imgatlon channels, with poplars 
and willows growing along their banks. 
Cotton and sugar beet are the chief crops. 
The lower hillsides of the valley are 
treeless, with occasional patches of pista- 
ohJo, almond troo. Iron wood and maple. 
The new F. canal is 170 m. long and pro- 
* vides water for over 12^000 oo. of grain as 
well as potatoes, oncombers and tomatoes 
in the Uzbek, Tadjik and Kirghiz Re- 
publ1c3s. Minerals, such as iron, ooal, etc., 
are plentlfnl, and rice, maize, grapes, and 
melons are produced. The pop. is mixed, 


the Taliks, with the nomad Uzbeks and 
Kara-Klrghiz being the prln. races. In 
addition to Russian colonlSte, there are 
also Kipebaks, Sarts, Persians, Afghans, 
Hindus, Jews, etc. The chief tns. are 
Khokand, the cap., and Marghilan, the 
former cap. The tn. of F. is a centre of 
the cotton industry and has important 
cotton mills. Area, 35,446 sq. m. ; pop. 
about 2,000,000. 

Fergus Falls, co. tn. of Otter Tail co., 
Minnesota, U.S.A., on the Red River; 
has woollen factories and flour mills. 
Pop. (largely of Scandinavian origin), 
10,800. 

Ferguson, Adam (1723-1816), Scottish 
philosopher, b. at Lorierait, Perthshire, 
was for a time chaplain to the Black 
Watch, and Is said to have fought at 
p^ontenoy. He sucx’coded Hume a« 
keeper of the Advocates' Library, Edin- 
bur-gh, in 17.57 ; became prof, of naDiraJ 
philo.sophy in 1759, and of moral philo- 
.sophy in 1764, at Edinburgh Unlv., and 
afterwards travelled extensively. It was 
at bis house that Scott, when a boy, had 
his memorable meeting with Burns. Chief 
works; Essay on Cinil Society (1766), 
Institutes of Moral Philosophy (1772), and 
History of the Progress and Termination of 
the Homan Repnbho (1782). 

Ferguson, Robert (c. 1637-1714), * Tho 
Plotter,’ a Scotsmau bv birth, spent most 
of his life in political intrigues. At first a 
Presbyterian minister, ho became vicar of 
Qodmersham, Kent, but was ousted in 
1662 by the Act of Uniformity. Ho took 
a leading part in the conspiracies against 
(lie last two Stuart kings, accompanied 
Monmouth's futile invasion, and supported 
the cause of Win. of Orange. Chagrined 
at the scant recognition he received under 
Wm., he finally transferred his services 
to the Jacobites. Ho was a busy pam- 
phleteer, and pub. a History of the 
Revolution (1706). 

Ferguson, Sir Samuel (1810-86). Irish 
poet and antiquary, b. in Belfast, was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
was (Milled to the Bar in 1838. He gave 
up his legal practice in 18G7, when he was 
appointed deputy -keeper of the Irish 
Records. He was conspicuously saeoess- 
fill in that capacity, and was knighted for 
his services in 1878. His antiquarian 
works Include the Ogham Inscriptions in 
I reland t pub. In the year after his death, 
and various papery contained in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy 
(1831-84), of which he was a notable 
pr(^sldent, Much of his leisure was 
devoted to poetry, and the charm of bis 
lyrics and ballads anticipates the modem 
Celtic Revival. The Forging of the 
A nchor is generally regarded as his master- 
piece. His other pubs, in verso include 
Lays of the Western Gael, (1865), and 
Vongnl, an epic poem (1872). 

FergUMon, Jamas (1808-86), 'the 
historian of architecture,' b. at Ayr. His 
studies in resulted in the pub. of 

Rock Temikeii India (1843), Ancient 
Buddhist Architecture of India (1848), and 
Fire and Serpent WorsMp (1869). Also 
studied the arohteologlcal remains of 
Palestine and surrounding oountrles. His 
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monumental work la A Historj/ of Jrchi^ 
lecture in all Countries from the Earliesi 
Times to the Present Day nS05“76). 

Fereusson, Robert (1750-74), Scottish 
poet, ft. at Edinburirh, hia father heinfr n 
clerk in the British Linen Company. TFTe 
obtained a good education at Dundee 
Grammar School and St, Andrewa Univ., 
but, deollnlnc: to enter the church or to 
study medicine, he spent his few brief 
years as a copylngr-olerk in the coramiafiary 
clerk’s office, Edinburgh. He contributed 
humorous descriptive poems to Ruddi- 
man*B Weekly Magaaine, and the reputa- 
tion of these drew him into a convivini 
society in which he ruined hia health. A 
meeting with John Brown of Haddington 
turned him to serious thoughts, but an 
injury to his head turned religloiLS melan- 
choly Into insanity, and he died in the citv 
asylum. Robert Bums was greatly in- 
fluenced by hia poems, which were first 
pub. In 1773. 

Fergusson, Sir William (1808-77). 
eminent Scottish surgeon, ft. at Preaton 
pans, the Inventor of many surgical Instru- 
ments, and prof, of surgery at King’s 
College, London, 1840-70. He was 
elects president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons In 1870. A System of Praeticnt 
Surgery (1842), was hia most important 
work. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1843. See H. Smith, 
Biographical Sketch^ 1894. 

Ferise, name given to the holy days, or 
sacred festivals, of the anct. Roms. They 
were the dies nefastit in oontradlatinctfon 
to the dies fasti. They correspond in some 
respects to the modern Sunday ; political 
and legal business was suspended, and 
slaves were given a respite from labour. 
There were forty -five fixed festivals during 
the year, in addition to such festivals as 
the feruB Latince, the dates of which wore 
fixed anniially, and special festivals at 
times of danger or victory. In addition 
to the fericB ptiblicce, or public festivals, 
there were ferics privoice^ observed by 
many single families in celebration of 
some particular event in the family hist. 

Feridoun, see Faridun'. 

Feringhi, or Feringhee, name for Euro- 
peans, common in the E., and dating fi*om 
the Orusades, the word being a corruption 
of Frank, In India it is .specially applied 
to the native-horn Portuguese of Bengal. 
It has come to have a con torn ptiiou*< 
Implication, and was so nsed in the 
Indian Mutiny. 

Ferishta, Mohammed Kasim (c. 15.50- 
1612), Persian historian, 6. at Astrabad. 
While still young he went to India ami 
became captain in the bodyguard of the 
Prince of Ahmednagar. In I'iHh he re- 
moved to Bljapur, and was commissioned 
by Ibrahim AdJl Shah (158.5-1628) to 
write a hist, of the Muslim dynasties of 
India. He is one of the most tnist worthy 
of Oriental historians, and his work still 
maintains a high place as an authority. 
It has been trans. tly Gen. J. Briggs under 
the title of The History of the Rise of the 
Mohammedan Potrer in India (1829). 

Ferlach, in. of Austria in Garlnthla, 
close to the border of Y^ugoslavia, Noted 
for its industry of shot-gun making, which 


originated in 1553. when Belgian crafts- 
men settled there. The leading hUchen^ 
Twisters still bear the names of their Bel- 
gian forbears. Lock, stock, barrel, en- 
graving and other details have each their 
special craftsmen and the mechanism of 
various kinds is completed mostly In the 
craftsmen’s homes. This unique Industry 
Is organised in a kind of guild, which is as 
jealous of its privileges as wore the guilds 
of the middle ages. Recently a school 
was instituted to teach the craft in F., 
prior to which apprentices were only 
trained in the homos of the craftsmen. 
The Nazis removed the plans and tried to 
e.stab, a factory at Suhl, in Germany, but 
did not auccoed in capturing the industry. 

Fermanagh, co. ol N. Ireland in the 
prov. of Hlstor, with an area oi 715 sq. m. 
The surface is hilly, the highest points 
being Ouilcagh, and Belmore, but the 
chief feature of the co. is Lough Erne, 
which, with the R. Erne Joining its lower 
and upper parts, bisects the co. through- 
out Its entire length. The salmon 
Hsherlos of the Erne are important, anti 
pike and trout are also caught In most of 
the loughs. There Is an abnndanc>e of 
sandstone and limestone, and iron also 
occurs. Manufs. ore few, the chief being 
pottery and coarse linen, for the people 
are chiefly engaged In agric. The only 
tn. of Importance is Enniskillen. F. Is in 
the two dioceses of Cloghor and Kllmoro. 
By the Gov. of Ireland Act, 1920, F. was 
united with Tyrone as a constituency for 
the return to the N. Ireland Parliament of 
2 members. For administrative purposes 
F. is divided into the nrb. dlst. of Ennis- 
killen and the rural dlsts. of Enniskillen, 
Irvlnestown and Lfsnaskea ; Bel leek and 
Clones were merged in the foregoing rural 
dists. Ill 1921. Pop. 5.5,000 (a decline of 
nearly 50 per cent thwnigh emigration). 

Fermat, Pierre de (lfiOl-65), Fr. mathe- 
matician, ft. at Bcaumont-do-Lomagne, 
near Montaubon. He made many dis- 
coveries in the properties of numbers, 
probabilities, and geometry, and is said 
to have boon the first to hit upon the 
principle of the differential c.alculus. He 
also collaborated with his friend Pascal 
in some of his mathematical rescarohes. 
His writings include : Arithmetic of 
Uiophantus ; Method for the Quadrature of 
Parabolas ; treatises, Maxima ami 
mo, on Tanomts, and on Centres of Gravity; 
Geometric TA)cit or Spherical TangendeSj. 
and Rectifiratian of Curvee. His collected 
works were pub. at Toulouse in 2 vols., 
1670 -79, and wore re-ed. by Tannery and 
Henry, 1801-94. F. was also an accom- 
plished general .scholar and linguist, and 
was for a time councillor for ^ho parliament 
of Toulouse. See A, Oerity, i* Influence 
de Fermat sur son sidcle, 1 7 8-k and P. Bach* 
mann, Das FertruaUche Problem in seiner 
bisherigem Kntuncklung, 1916. 

Fermentation, process py whicli a 
(Change Is effected in the pbemlcal con- 
stitution of many organic substances. It 
Is well known that liquids: formed from 
the juice of fruits gradually alter in 
character with the evolution of bubbles 
of gas, that milk cannot be preserved from 
becoming sour without special treatment* 
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and that all dead organic matter putredes 
or changes Its chemical composition in 
conrso of time. These changes are 
brought about by the activity of various 
minute organisms, which contain sub- 
stances known as enzymes. The enzymas 
(ure the actual agents of the fermentation 
processes. In many cases they can be 
extracted from the organisms and work 
just as clTectively, showing that the pres- 
ence of a living cell or cells Is not essen- 
tial to fermentation. Enzymes Induce 
chemical changes In somewhat the same 
manner as catfUysts hasten certain In- 
organic reactions. F. normally occurring 
in the presence of living organisms takes 
place when the temp, is snitablo for their 
multiplication, where there is abundoiifi© 
of moisture and suitable food, and wlioro 
there ore no substivnees with a poisonous 
action on the organism. Perhaps the 
most important of fermentative processes 
is that by which the alcoholic liquors of 
commerce are prepared. This process is 
due to a member of the fungus group, 
yeast, which consists of rounded c^lLs 
about -01 ram. in diameter, usually 
grouped in chain-like cliisters. When 
introduced Into solntlons of sugars con- 
taining other organic substances which the 
> east uses as food, the, cells bud and mnlti- 
plv. The temp, muiji. be mnlntaiiu d 
between 5* and 30“ otherwise the cells are 
unable to multiply, and may eventually 
i)c killed. The yeast cells contain 
enzymes which produce characteristic 
chemical changes, and the action of each 
enzyme appears to bo restricted to a few 
media. The chief enzymes present in 
east are z^pnase^ which causes the. 
reaklug-up of glucose (grape-sugar) and 
fructose (fruit-sugar) ; invertase, which 
converts cane-sugar Into invert-sugar, a 
mixture of glucose and fructose ; and 
/ncUtaae^ which converts maltose into 
glucose. In the rnanuf . of beer, the action 
Is ^commenced by another enzyme, 
difistasc, which is formed in the grains of 
bai'ley during malting. The diastase con- 
verts the starch in the malt into dextrin 
and maltose. After tlie introduction of 
yeast into tlie wort, the maltose is con- 
verted into glucose by the enzyme inal- 
taso, and the enzyme zymase proceeds to 
set up alcoholic F. The effect of this 1?'. 
is to break up the sugar into alcohol and 
carbon dioxide, thus: O^HiiOa (glucose) 
a* ‘20*HiO (alcoliol) -f 200,. It is un- 
certain whet tier the chcrnlcftl action 
accomplished is due entirely to the enzymes. 
'I'he living cells produce a far greater effect 
than do the on/ymo-contalning juices 
obtained by breaking up and pressing the 
cells, indicating that a 'vital action ’ 
operate during F. But possibly harmful 
enzymes are isolated inside the ceils. 

Aeetic fertnehtatinn is brought about bv 
a living ferment, Mycodertna acetU which 
Duds its way into weak alcohollo Rolutioim 
from tho air, and, living upon the nltro- 
gieinoiis matter In tho solution, causes the 
alcohol to combine with the oxygen of the 
air. thus: C«H,0 + O* «= C,H.Os (ooetJe 
acid) + H|0. The formation of acetic 
acid in tills wav aocoimts for the souring 
of beer and light wines when exposed to 


the air, and is the basis of the mannf. of 
vinegar. 

Lactic fermentation Is caused by a living 
organism, the lactic ferment, which has 
tho power of causing milk-sugar, or lac- 
tf)se to combine with water to form lactic 
acid, thus : CifH,tO,i (lactose) -l- IT,0 = 
4C,H ,0, (lactic acid). This acid accounts 
for the sour taste of milk which has been 
exposed to tho air. 

Butyric fermentation Is caused by a 
Hving organism, tho butyric ferment, 
which is present in decomposing cheese. 
It often accompanies the lactic ferment in 
which caso the lactic acid is broken up 
with the production of the foul-smelling 
butyric acid, thus : 2C?BHfOa (lactic acid) 
-- GJI«0, (butyric acid) -f- CO, -H 2H,. 

Glycerin by fermentation. If norma) 
sodium sulphite is added to a sugar solu- 
tion which is then fermented, the main 
products are acetaldehyde and glycerin, 
with little alcohol. Glycerin was manu- 
factured in Germany during the First 
World War on this principle. 

Fermentation in digestion . — The higher 
animals are also capable of producing 
enzymes. Thus the cells of the salivary 
glands produce ptyahn, which converts 
starch into sugar, and the gastric tubules 
produce pepsin, which transforms pro- 
teins Into peptones. ,S’e€ 

Fermo, tn. of the Marches in the prov. 
of Ascoll Ploeno, Italy, 34 in. from Anoona. 
It is the anct. Formum Picenum, which 
was founded os a Lat. colony in 264 B.c. 
after tho conquest of the Picentes, and 
remnants of a Rom. wall still exist. F. 
is tho seat of an archbishop, and contains 
a cathedral which dates back to 1227. 
Pop. 21,000. 

Fermoy, mrkt. tn. In co. Cork, Eire, 
about 20 m. from Cork, on the R. Black- 
water. It is on Important military 
station, and the liarrocks on tho N. bank 
ot tlio riv. are one of the most prominent 
buildings of tho tn., the others being tho 
Protestant church, tho Born. Catholic 
cathedral, and St. Colman’s Koiri. 
Catholic College. It is also the centric for 
'-alnion and trout tlshiiig on the Black- 
water, and has largo flour mills. Pop. 7 500. 

Fern, Male, or Aspidium filix mac, one 
of the commonest wild Brit, species, and 
grows In woods and hodgoiows. The stem 
is short and rises but little aoove the 
ground, but tho leaves or fronds, which 
arc pinnate, are from one to three ft. 
long. The aori are kidney-shaped. 

Fern, Sweet, or Myrica Comptonia^ 
species of Myrica con* which has fern-like 
foliage. It Is a with small dic- 

linous llowors and oreima in N. America. 

Fern&ndoz, John, Portuguese navigator, 
and reputed to he tho first European to 
visit the interior of Africa. In 1446 he 
went with an e.x]}editIon under Antonio 
Gonzala to Africa, where, being anxious 
to glean Information for his patron, l^ince 
Henry, be remained in tho country for 
seven months after the departure of his 
oompanlons. H*^' account of his travels 
among the Desert tribes and W. Airica 
bears a remarkable resemblance to that of 
Mungo Park. The dates of his birth and 
death are not known. 
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Fernandes. Juan» Sp. navigrator. who 
In 1572» while sailing from Peru to Chile, 
•came upon a small group of is. in the 
Pacific which now bear his name, lu 
1674, he left Chile, sailing in a south- 
westerly direction and came upon an Is. 
which so greatly atti*actod him and his 
companions that he formed the intention 
•(apparently never carried out) of revisit- 
ing it with a larger expedition. It has 
been conjectured that this Is. was New 
Zealand. 

FernAndez de Avellaneda, Alonso, 
pseudonym of a writer who anticipated 
Oervant^ in publishing Segundo tnmo del 
ingenioso hidalgo don de la Mancha 

in 1614, as a sequel to Ihm Quijote. It is 
a work of some merit, and was probably 
undertaken under the supposition that 
■Cervantes would leave hla masterpiece 
unfinished , but It is marred by an insolent 
preface, in which Avellaueda taunts Cer- 
vantes with his physical defects and his 
moral infirmities. 

Fernandina, city t-nd port of entry of 
Florida, U.S.A., in Nassau co. It is 
situated on Amelia Is., at the mouth of St. 
Mary’s R. ; Its harbour opens on the N. 
to Cumberland Sound, and may be entered 
at high tide by vessels drawing 20 ft. of 
water. The clilef manufs. are cotton, 
cigars, lumber, and palmetto flbro.s. Pop. 
3000. 

Fernando (de) Noronha, is. in the S. 
Atlantic belonging to Ilrazil. It takes its 
name from its Portuguese discoverer 
(1503), the Count of Noronha. It has a 
rugged surface and healthy climate, and 
is the scat of a Brazilian penal station. 
Pop. 1100, all males, consisting mainly of 
criminals and their guards. 

Fernando Po, is. in the bight of Blafra, 
W. Africa, which belongs to Spain and Is 
considered to be one of the most fertile 
spots on the W. African coast. Its sur- 
face is mountainous, and a great portion 
of the is. Is covered with dense forests of 
valuable timber. The climate Is very hot, 
and a pestilential wind, the ‘ harmattan,’ 
frequently prevails, but is healthy after 
the rainy season. The chief products are 
cotton, cocoa, collee, sugar, tobacco, 
vanilla, and palm oil. There is regular 
oommunicatlon with Liverpool and with 
the N. coimtry* The prin. settlement is 
Port Clarence (1.500 inhab.) on the N. 
coast, and the cap. Is Sta. Isabel (pop. 
6300). The is.’s affairs arc administered 
by a governor -general and council sub- 
ject to control of the Colonial Dept, in 
Madrid. Much has been done to develop 
the resources of the is. and to improve the 
social services. Pop. 20,000. 

FemAn-Nufiez, tn. of Spain in the prov. 
of Cordova, 15 m. S.fi. of that city. Pop. 
6000. 

Femey, the anot. name for a to. of 
France, which in 1786 was omclally called 
Femey-Voltaire. It Is situated at the 
base of the Jam, 4 m. N.W. of Geneva^ 
In the dept, of Jm. The vil. was founded 
by Voltaire, who resided there from 1766 
until his death in 1776. Pop. 1200. 

Famie, oitv of Brit. Cjolurabla, In the E. 
Kootenay dlst., situate at the Jimction 
iof Coal (>eek with the Elk R. Ol^ere are 


extensive coal-mines In the neighbour- 
hood, and about 480 coke ovens, which 
supply fuel for the smelting works In 
southern Brit. Columbia. Almost des- 
troyed by bush fire in 1908. Pop. 4.500. 

Fernguf, see Fruraous. 

Fern Isles, or Feme Islands, see Farnk. 

Ferns, In the narrower sense of the word, 
comprise a large number of genera with 
numerous species, being widely distributed 
in all parts of the world. They attain 
their highest development in the tropics. 
The tree F., characterising the family 
Oyatheacete are the largest representa- 
tives ; they have a woody, unbranched 
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stem, whicli bears at the apex a rosette of 
pinnately comriound fronds, wliich fuo 
reduced in succession from the temilual 
ud, and leave, when dead, a large leaf scar 
on the trunk. The majority of P. are, 
however, herbaceous and possess a creep- 
ln|c underground stem or rhizome, ter- 
minating usually in a rosette of pinnate 
or deeply divided leaves. A poouliority 
common to F. Is the coiled position of the 
yonng leaves, giving them at the tip the 
appearance of a crozler, whence their 
vernation is said to be ciroinnate, and the 
leaves continue to grow at the apex until 
their full size Is attained. Peculiar 
browmish scales, known as palete or ra- 
menta, often fringed, invest the stems, 
petioles, and sometimes a^lso the leaves of 
most F. Ferns vary very;^much as regards 
their branching ; in sqme, as In the 
bracken F. (Pteris aqu^ina), the stem 
forks at the apex ; in a|few, as iu some 
filmy F., the oranching axillary, like 
that of flowering piants,;twhile In others, 
as in some of the tree FI, the stem does 
not branch at aU. The^oots which are 
found on a full-grrown plant are all adven- 
titions, for the original main root of the 
embryo dies away very early. The repro- 
duction organs are spores which are pro- 
duced in cases called sporangia. Each 
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f^roup of sporaiuria is kaown as a sorus 
whlcn may or may not have a protective 
Goverinf?, the indnsiuni. In most cases 
the sori are borne on the under surfatjo 
of the leaves. When ripe the aporanjfia 
h\irst and liberate the spores, which on 
germination ^ve rise to what is known as 
a prothallus. The prothallus Is a flat, 
heart-shaped, prreen body, wdilch leads 
fpilte an Independent existence, and which 
produces sexual organs. The male organs 
(antherldla) and feniaje organs (arche- 
gonla) are borne on the under surface of 
the protholll. In the antherldla are pro- 
duced tiie spermatozoids, which are froe- 
awlmming male gametes, and out of those 
enters an arcliogoniiun and fertilises the 
female gameU) contfiiuc<l thcr<*in. This 
jiroceas cannot bo observed by tlie naked 
eye. The fertilised ovum becomes the 
embryo of the F. plant. Thus the life 
hist, of a F. presents a true alternation of 
generations : the F. plant, or sporo]>liyte 
generation, pis^duccs asexual apoi’cs, whicli 
grow into the gametophyto (prothallus) 
or sexual generation. Tills in its turn 
produces male and female gaiTiet(?s, which 
after fertilisation grow again into the 
sporophyte. Occasionally asexiiwl repro- 
iluction is effected by budding, as in 
AH/ilenium hulbiferurt%. 

The form and of the sori and 

tlio presence or absence of an inditsiiim 
are characters upon whi<*h arc based the 
olaHsification of F. Most of the Brit. F. 
belong to the ordiT Folypodiacea', which 
includes Pterin (the bracken), Adiaivtuvi 
(the maiden -hair), Asplenium nita mura- 
r\a (the wall rue), Scolopemirivm (the 
hart’s -tongue), which has outiro loaves, 
Aspixliurn, PoUfpodivm^ etc., etc. Os- 
rn»tnda regalis, the royal fern, belongs to 
another family ; it is peculiar in that tlic 
upper pinrue of the loaves ore fertile and 
develop little or no green, so that there h 
all the appearance of a flower. There arc 
many species of fossil F,, which proves 
them lo have fonned part of the flora of 
the geological ages ; tree F. arc met w iih 
in the Devonian period, and niaiiv 
forms were abuiulant in Carboniferous 
times. 

F. oro largely cultivated in gardens and 
greenhouses for decorative purposes on 
account of their graceful foliage. llraek<'n, 
when dried, can bo used for stable pur- 
poses and thatching, and its root stoi'k 
contains standi, wdilch. however, Is only 
used when there is a searoity of food. The 
only me<lie,lnal F. products •arc tho oil 
from the male F. and a syrup extracted 
from the rhizome of an Ainer, maiden- 
hair. 

In cultivating F. it Is t/O bo roinombcrod 
that they are shade-loving plants, and 
like plenty of moisture and soil containing 
loaf mould. They should be trans- 
planted In early spring or late autumn, 
audi are dl video by their rhizomes. This 
applies to the hardier forms. The more 
tender F. require gloss, witli uniform 
temp, and moisture. The soil must be 
light and well drained, so that the abund- 
ance of water which they require will not 
rot them. They should be repotted 
before the roots become pot-boiind. 


Ferns, tn. in co. Wexford, Eire. It has 
an episcopal palace and was once the seat 
of a bishop. Pop. 1600. 

Ferns, I^lmy, see Filmy. 

Ferns, Flowering, see Osmunda. 

Ferozepore, see Firozpur. 

Ferrabosoo, Alfonso (154.3-88), the 
Elder, it. musical compascr, appears to 
have settled in England before 1562, but 
afterwards returned to Italy. He pub. 
two books of madrigals In 1542 and 1587 
r«ipectively, and one of motets in 1541. 
He was tho most important of the It. 
musicians who lived in England in the 
sixteenth century. 

Ferrabosoo, Alfonso (c. 1575-1628), the 
Yoimger, Eng. musical composer of It. 
descent, son of Alfonso F. the Elder (</.v.). 
He was left in England (being probably 
illegitimate), when his father returned to 
Italy. It is believed that Quoon Eliza- 
beth paid for his musical training ; and 
lie became a musician at tho court of 
•James I. His works include a numl>er 
of masques, fancies for the viol, ayres 
wdtli lute and boss viol, and contributions 
to Leighton’s Tearea or LameTUalions, 
Uls three sons Henry (e. 1618--C. 1658), 
Alfonso (c. 1620-hofore 1660), and John 
(1626-1682), were court musicians too, 
and bis daughter Elizabeth (6. 1640) was 
a singer. 

Ferragus, Ferraoute. Ferragut, Femguf. 
or Veernagu, celebrated giant of modJoval 
romance, in which he appears with various 
attributes. In Valentine and Orson he is 
described as a giant of Portugal who took 
Bellisant under his care after she had been 
divorced by Alexander, emperor of Con- 
stantinople, and ae being in the posaebsion 
of a brazen bead which could answer any 
question put to It. In Turpin’s Chronicle 
of (Jharlemaifne ho is a giant 36 ft. high, 
with tho strength of forty men, and 
invulnerable as regards his skin ; while in 
Orlando Furioso he is described as a 
Saracen, son of Lanfusa. He dropped 
Ijiy helmet in the rlv., and vowed ho 
would never wear another till he had won 
that worn by Crlando. (Jrlando slew 
him with a wound in tho navel, hi-* only 
vulnerable part. 

Ferrandina. tn. of Italy, in Basilicata, 
situated in the prov. nf Potenza, 36 m. 
S.E. by E. of that place. Pop. 8000. 

Ferrar, Nicholas (1502-1637*, a theo- 
logian, b, in London. He was elected to 
Parliament in 1621. mid took part in the 
impeachment of (he earl of Middlesex. 
But, foreseeing the outbreak of the 
.struggle between Cliarlas I. and Parlia- 
ment, he retired to Little Oidding In 
HuiitingdoTishire in 1625, whore he organ- 
ised a small rollgioiLs community. He 
was visited by (Ui.u-les 1. in 1633, but hla 
' Aririiiifan nunnery ’ was broken up by 
the parliament in 1647. He left In MS. 
a harmony of the Gospels, and also of the 
books of Kings and Chronicles. 

Ferrara : U) Prov. of Italy, situated S. 
of the Po, and W. of the Adriatic. Area, 
10 1 0 sQ. rn. It h vs a flat surface, and was 
formerly the niuiu portion of the duchy 
of F. (formed 1471), and under the house 
of BIste. It was annexed to the Papal 
States in 1598, and to Sardinia in 1860. 
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Pop. 381,300. (2) caty of Italy on the 

Po dl Volano, 28 m. from Bologna, cap. 
of the prov. of P., and aoe of an arch- 
bishop. It contains a free univ. (200 
stndonts) and was noted for Its school of 
painting in the fifteenth century and as a 
literary centre in the sixteenth. Besides 
this, it is Interesting as being the former 
ducal residence of the house of Este, and 
contains tho castle which was built about 
1385. There is also the cathedral of San 
Giorgio, consecrated in 1135 ; the Gothic 
Palazzo della Raglono (1315-20), now tho 
law courts ; tho hospital of St. Anno, 
where Tasso was confined during his 
attack of insanity (1579-80) ; the hand- 
some Renaissance church of Sun (Jristoforo. 
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The tn. was also the asylum of Calvin, 
Marot, and other reformers, and the bp. 
of Ouorinl, Savonarola, and Bontlvoglio. 
In the Second World War widespread 
damage was suffered by F., which was 
captured by tho Allies on April 24, 1945. 
Damage was especially heavy near tho 
railway yards but elsewhere, though 
scattered bombs fell over u wide area, the 
damage, compared with that suffered by 
other famous It. cities, was not great or 
irreparable. But 8. Benedetto, a Re- 
naissance church, and scv. minor paXazzi 
were deirtiroyed ; others, including tho 
striking Palazzo del Bianianti, were 
damaged and the Costello Esteasc was 
struck on one draw-bridge tower. In 
general, however, the complex of houses 
and jwdozzt, which give F. its peculiar 
title to fame and its cliaracter received 
little Injtiry which careful restoration 
cannot mend. The Ohiesa del Gesii was 
bieully blasted Inside hut tho facade is 
intact ; the roof of S. Maria in Vodo, one 
of the oldest churches In F., was shaken 
but Bononi’s elaborate fresco decoration 
wajs uninjured. Among the great private 
TMlaezi damaged beyond repair were 
Fraschl, Boracbo, and 8trozzl, Pop. 
119,300. 

Ferrara, Andrea, broadsword-maker of 
the sixteenth century, was probably a 
native of ITeirara. He worked with his 
brother, and in 1585 hdd acauired a great 
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reputation as an armourer at Belluno. 
Many of his swords have been found in 
Scotland, as well as in the S. and W. of 
Europe. Ho is said to have tempered his 
sword blades by the method emiJloyod by 
the sinJtlis at Damascus. 

Ferrari, Gaudenzlo (c. 14S4-154G), 

painter and sculptor of the Lombai«l 
School, f/. at Valdnggla, near Novara. Ho 
was a pupil of Stofana Scotto at Milan, 
but made his greatest advauco by a 
minute study of the pictures of Leonardo 
da Vinci. His works are romorkablo for 
the elevation of their style as well as for 
the display of ditiicult and uncommon 
attitudes. His best are at Varallo, * The 
Crucifixion,’ a fresco which contains 
twenty -six life-size figures ; ‘ Scenes in 
the Life of Clirist,’ consisting of twenty - 
one pictures ; * A Glory of Angels,’ 

frescoes nt Saronno, neiu* Milan ; * The 
Martyi’doin of St. Catharine.’ in the Breni 
Gallery, Milan ; ‘ PiotA,' in tho Royal 
Galler 5 % Turin. ^See B. Beronson, 7 Vie 
North Italian Painters of the Renaissance, 
1907. 

Ferrari, Paolo (1822-99), It. dramatist, 
6. at Modena he began his literary career 
at an early age. His works ai'e char- 
acterised by their vivacious dialogue and 
good construction, and fresh, piquant 
style. Among his works are : Goldoni e 
le sue Saiici Commedie (1852) and Im 
S cUira e Parini (1858) are critical works. 
11 Duello (1868) and OH Uomini Sey ( 1 869) 
His Opere Drarnmatiche (1877) have been 
collected. 

Ferraria (lii honour of J. B. Ferrari, an 
It. botanist), tho name given to a genus 
of Iiidacem ; they ore tlwarf mants 
indigenous to tho Capo of Good Hope, 
and they have glaucous loaves of a dull 
but sometimes beautifiil colour. 

Ferrates, salts otMforrio add, H|FcO,. 
Barium ferrate is obtained as a reddish 
powder, and Is soluble la aoctlc acid. 

Ferreira, Antonio (1528-1569). One of 
the classic poets of Portugal, h. at Lisbon. 
He was juilgc of the supremo court at 
Lisbon, composing in Ids leisure the 
poetry w/u’eh earned for him the sobriquet 
of ‘ the Portuguese Horace,’ and gave 
him a reputation equal to that of CainoAns. 
He wrote uumoroiLs striking sonnets, 
elegies and odes, but his poetic fame rests 
mainly on Ids epistles. Also wrote 
dramas, Kuch os Sophovisba and Inez de 
Castro, in which ho invested with the 
forms of Gjk. tragedy tho most poignant 
and popular events of Portugtiese chroni- 
cles ; and a comedy, Ciosp. His collected 
works pub. in Lisbon (1771) and Paris and 
Rio do Janeiro (1865). He died of the 
plague. See life by J. do Castillio, 1866. 

FerrePs Law is that eviery thing moving 
on tho earth’s surface is subject to a 
deflecting force owing to tho rotation of 
tho earth — in the N. hen^spbero tho force 
deflects to tho right, anddn the 8. hemls- 
sphero to tho left. TI|is is especially 
applicable to thr3 air wqon in motion — 
the winds of tho N. hemisphere being 
deflected to tho right and those of the 8. 
to tho left. 

Ferrer, Franoiseo G 869-1 909), Sp. 
revolutionary and teacher, 6. at Aleila, 
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near Barcelona. After takliijo: part in an 
Insurrection iu Spain, ho earner! a pio- 
carloiis living;: in Paris for a time tM a 
teacher. In 1901 he opened a hcUooI, the 
Esouela Modorna, in Barcelona. This 
school wa« really a propaffandiat centre, 
though It did much for educational reform 
in Spain. After the attempt in 1900 by 
Mateo Morral on the lives of tlic king and 
queen of Spain, F. waa arroated and the 
school closed. F. was, however, arriuitted 
only to be again arrested, in 1909. for 
taking port In riots in Barcelona. Con- 
victed on hearaay evidence, he was con- 
demned to death by the Council of War 
and executed, i^ee life by W. Archer, 
1911. 

Ferrers, Lawrence Shirley. Earl (1720- 
1 7 00), was the last member of the peerage 
who was put to death aa a crlinuuil in 
England. In the yciu- 1700, while in a 
lit of temper, he shot his ateward, for 
which crime he was convieted of murder 
by his peers and hanged at Tyburn. 

Ferret, animal belonging lo iho family 
Mu.stelida« , other apocies being the badger, 
u easel, otter, and polecat. Tlio F. is the 
doinoaticat(‘d albiim variety of the latter 
animal, both of tliem belonging lo the 
genus Pntoriua. It is very similar to the 
wild polecat, but a 3'ttfe smaller, being 
about 14 in. long, hii^ yeiiow ish-whito far 
and pink eyes. S<jmetiineH, however, V\s. 
bribed with polecats, and the n\sult ia a 
^Toaa-hreed having fur tinged ^^ith l»rowu. 
The F. is not altogether tame, and 
oeeasionnlly it becomes <iude feroeiou-s, 
exlii biting no atYoetion \vhatov(*i The 
female F. breeds twice during the jear, 
producing from six to nine young ones 
each timo, and she has been known to 
devour them. I'hia animal wa=< known 
among the Roms., who employed it. and 
It is said that it wits brouglit from Africa 
to the S. parts of Ihiropc. It i« used 
especially to hunt rabbits, and to kill iat>.. 
See N. Everett, Ferrets, 1897 ; VV. J). 
Drury, Ferrets and P^errciing, 1927. 

Ferrioyanogen, Ferricyanides, Ferro- 
cyanogen, and Ferrocyaiiides. Fern- 
cijanogen and Fcrrocyarfogen an^ two iso- 
meric compound radicles coiilainnig 
cyanogen fuul iron, 'uhoao exact chemual 
structure has only recently been chui- 
dated. The lerrocyanogcn coinponmR 
are eithm* prepared from the potassium 
salt or from the cyanogen compounds 
obtained as bv -products in the coal-g:».s 
mamif. or synthetically. Potasmvm. Ferro' 
cyanide is produced by boating crude 
potash in an irim pot closed by a lid having 
on aperture tinongh which iron tilings an<l 
certain animal matter, as fenthera, horns, 
and leather, are introduced. The r(‘* 
action ia not well underatood, hut when 
the fused mass la lixiviated potassiinn 
ferrooyanide (K«Fe((^N)*) ia contained in 
the solution. It forms quadratic pyra- 
midal crystals of lemon -yellow colour 
soluble In warm water. It ia iisikI in 
cillco -printing and in the preparation of 
Rrusalon bltio, etc. The ferrocyaixiiUa of 
aodlurn, ealelum, zinc, barium, strontium, 
and many other metals have also been 
prepared, and aev. insoluble ferrocya- 
^des are made by double decomposition. 
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Thus copper auliihate and potaseium 
ferro-cyanide solutions mixed give aolu- 
blo potaasinm sulphate and a brown 
coloured precipitate of cupric ferrooyanide 
(CnaFe(CN),). Thia is used in the prepara- 
tion of semi -permeable membranes (see 
Osmoals). Ferrocyanic Actd la obmined 
by adding pure hydrochJoric acid to an 
equal volume of a saturated solution of 
potoasium ferrocyanide, excluding air as 
far aa possible. It is a white powder 
crystallising in small needles, is soluble in 
water and alcohol, and readilv oxidia&s on 
exposure to nlr. Potassium Ferrirynnide, 
or red xirusaiate of potash, K,Fe(CN )«, ia 
formed when potassium ferrocyanide is 
oxldiSfMi, e.g. by bromine water. It 
crystallises in dark red prisms and is a 
powerful oxidising agent. Many insolu- 
ble ferrlcyatiides can be made from a 
soluble femeyanide and a soluble metal- 
lic salt. Hydrofcrricyanic Add or ferri- 
cyanic arid (Il 3 Fc(CN)a), made by adding 
three volumes of very .strong hydrochloric 
acid to one of strong potassium ferri- 
cy.anide, is a brown -green crystalline body. 
Uydroyen Fern ms Ferrocyanide is a white 
powder obtained by boiling an aqueous 
solution of ferrocvanic acid. The poRiS- 
sinm salt, when heated with dilute nitric 
acid, forms Prussian Blue, which exi.sts 
in scv. varieties, e.g, soluble Prussian Flue, 
insoluble Prussian Flue, IV illxamstw's 
Fine, and TumbulVs Flue. F^nisslan Blue 
itself is hydrated ferric ferrocj anulc ; the 
soinblo Prussian Blues are hydrates of 
potassium ferric ferrocyanide, KFeiFe 
((’N),l 3 .Aq. The iron atoms in Ih*ussinn 
Blue are arranged, fciTous and ferric 
alternately, at the corners of a cubic 
lattice, and the groups 11c in tiic edges 
of tho-<c cubes. The potassium atoms lie 
at ihc ci ntres of alternate cubes. I'rus'^ian 
Blue IS used as a pigment. 

Ferric and Ferrus Salts, see luox. 

Ferrier, Sir David U8 13 -1028). Sf^ottish 
phV‘'ieian, b. ,Jan. 13, at Woodside. 
Aberdeen, and edueated at the univ. there 
and also at Heidelberg. He became 
F.R.S., 1M7(> ; and wa.s appointed jtrof. of 
iieuroputiiology in K'ug's C’ollcgo, i.iUidoii, 
IS'^9. He made experimental researehc.s 
on the functions and diseases of tiic nratn 
and wrote many n'edical works — in- 
cluding Functions of ihc Fraxn (]87(J), 
and Lo''afisat\on of Cerctcral JFsioses 
(1878, 1S90). Ho was .i founder, and for 
.‘i time editor, of Fruin : a Journal of 
XfuroJogy. President of the Medical Soc. 
of Loniloii, 1913. 

Ferrier, James Frederick (18(W-6l), 
Ircottisli inetaphysic'aii, b. In Edinburgh, 
and the nephew of r^nsan F. and of John 
VVilRon (‘ Christopher North *). Educated 
at Edinbiu'gh High School and Univ. and 
at Magdalen College. Oxford, he was 
called to the Scottish Bar (1832), and 
ajjpointod professor of civil hist, at 
Edinburgh (1842), and prof, of moral 
philosophy and political economy at St. 
AndrewH (1845) Alter having contri- 
buted various mob" physical essays to the 
Flncku'ood., he pub. The Crisis of Modem 
St)erulaiion (1841), Berkeley and Idealism 
(IS 12), and Institutes of Metaphysics 
(1854). His Lectures ofi Greek Phuosophy 
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were ed. In 1866 by Sli* A. Grunt, who 
also %vrot© a life. JSee also life by E. S. 
Haldane, 1899. 

Ferrier, Paul (1813-1920), JY. play- 
wright, b. March 29, at Montpellier. Ills 
plays Include Im Revanche d'lris (1868), 
Ch^ rApocai and Les Incendies de 
Alonssolard (1873), Les Mousquetalres au 
Convent (1880), Jiabolin (1881), Josephine 
vendue par scs SteurSf a famous op^ra- 
honfTfl with music by Victor Roger (1886), 
Le F^iche (1890), Le Carillon (1896), and 
certain opera-libretti, including a colla- 
boration with V. Sardou, La Fille du 
Tabarin (1901). 

Perrier, Susan Edmonstone (1782-1854), 
Scottish fmvoliat, h. in Edinburgh, the 
daughter James h\, a dork of the Court 
of Session with Sir Walter Scott. Her 
first work, in which Miss Clavering colla- 
borated for a short time, was Marriage, 
which appeared In 1818, and was followed 
bv The Inheritance (1824) and Destiny, or 
the Chief’s Daughter (1831). These noveLs 
are very lively presentations of Scottish 
society, and show a rare gift of observa- 
tion. They were all pub. anonymously, 
and many conjectures were made as to 
their authorship ; some people attributed 
them to Scott, who greatly admired her 
writings and of whom she wrote In her 
liecoUecti/yns of Visits to Ashestiel and 
Abbotsford* pub. with a memoir in 
Bentley’s cd. of her works (6 vols.), 1882. 
See Sir C. Douglas, The Blackwood Group, 
1897 ; and Dojde's memoir in vol. iv. of 
Lady Margaret Sackville’s ed. of 7'he 
Works of Susa7i Ferrier, 1928. 

Ferring, seaside resort, near Worthing, 
Sussex, England, it is situated between 
the S. Downs and the ^ea 1 m. N. of 
Worthing — with which it is incorporated. 
There is a prehistoric (‘amp and the site 
of a .Saxon cemetery, which W'ore pur- 
chased for the National Trust in 1938 by 
the W. Sussex Co, Council and the Worth- 
ing Corporation. 

Ferro, see Hierro. 

Ferro'ooncrete, another name foi ’ re- 
inforced concrete,* first used for iuiildlng 
purposes in Anieri(3a. See CoN('itKTE, 

Ferrol, El, seaport of Spain in the prov. 
of Conmna, on the N.W. coast of the bay 
of Belanzos, 12 m. N.E. of the tii. of 
Corunna. It is strongly fortified and 
possesses a naval arsenal, dockyard, 
wharves, tiuays, etc. There is a wireless 
station at V. There is a large, safe 
harbour, but its entrance is narrow and 
defended by a couple of forts. The 
manufs. are leather, linen, and cotton 
goods, naval stores, rope, and sail-cloth ; 
the exports are brandy, vinegar, corn, 
and fish, old iron and copper. There are 
aev. fine public buildings, including naval 
barracks, tn. hall, two hospitals, Jail, 
monasteET. and churches. It fell to the 
Insurgents early in the Civil war of 1936. 
Pop. 62,400. 

Ferro-mangattise^ confunerolal alloy con- 
sisting of : iron, 4 to 0 nor cent ; man- 
gahese, 50 to 80 per oent : carbon, 6 to 
o per cent ; and silicon in small and vary- 
ing amounts. It is used commercially In 
the manuf. of other alloiys, and chemically 
as a reducing agent. 


Ferro-silioon, alloy consisting of : sili- 
con. 10 to 12 per cent ; manganese, 2 to 
3 per cent ; carbon, 6 per cent ; and iron 
80 per cent. It is used in the formation 
of other alloys of Iron or silicon, and also 
as a reducing agent. 

Ferrotype, or Energiatype, photographic 
process of developing negatives by means 
of a solution of protosulphate of iron and 
nmcilage of g?nn-arablc. It waa dis- 
covered by Robert Hunt in 1844. 

Ferry (passage by boat across riv.). 
This word has the same root as the word 
‘ fare,’ and Is alUed to the Gor. fahren, to 
travel, and to the Lat. fero, I boar. F. is 
the term* applied to the place where 
pas'sengers can be conveyed across either 
an arm of the sea, as at iS. Haven Point to 
The Sandbank, at the head of Studland 
Bay', in Dorset, England, or across arlv, asat 
Twickenham near London. It is also the 
name given to the boat which holds the 
passengers. Tbc right to F. is a franchise 
or royal grant, and has the same legal 
signiflcano.e as the right to hold a fair or 
mrkt. It has nothing to do with the 
ownership of bind or water. The posses- 
sor of the F. is not entitled to ownership 
of the stretch of water across which his 
passengers are ferried. He merely has 
the right to exact reasonable toll for the 
service ho has rend«'red in supplying boats 
for the landing of passengc^rs on the other 
side. He is, moreover, resi>on.sible for 
the condition of his boats and for the 
ferrymen he employs. No one Is allowed 
to set up an opposition F. unless author- 
ised by Act of Parliament. Gar-ferries or 
train-ferrioH are vessels used for trains, 
and have railway-lines thrown across 
their decks, enabling the cars to run on 
and off the vessels on their own wheels. 
There are manv varieties of F. boats, such 
as rafts, flat-bottPlTfed barges with in- 
clined planes for horses. The flying- 
bridge Is worked by means of a long rope 
or chain attached to a fixed buoy m the 
middle of the riv., and is useful In military 
operations. lYoposals for improving 32 
Ffl. and starting new Fs. wore made by 
the Ferriew Committee’s report to the 
minister of transport, June 1948 {Ferries 
in Great BHtain, H.M.S.O. 1948). Other 
recommendations ranged from the pro- 
vision of additional or larger vessels, to 
the use of radar or other navigational 
devices on services liable to interruption 
by fog. The report also recommended 
that highway authorities should be em- 
powered to take over Fs. linking trtmk or 
classified roads and that those should be 
treated ns part of the hi^iways and freed 
from tolls, expend! tnro being met In part 
by gov. grants. In Britain 44 vehicular 
Fb. are normally in use, |ive of them free 
from tolls. - 

Ferry, Julei Franeois Camille (1832-93), 
Fr. statesman, b, at Samt Die, Vosges, 
lie studied for the bar, but gave up this 
profesaion and devoted hunsmf to politics 
instead. Elected Republican deputy for 
Paris in 1869, he stroiply urged that 
peaceful relations shouloT be maintained 
between France and Germany, but 
without avail. Cheated prefect of the 
Seine in 1870, be had ttie full responsi- 
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blUty of tbo sieKo of Paris, and was forced 
to resign bis prefcctship in 1871. He 
became a meinber of tlio Republican 
ministry fonned in 1870, and eventually 
became minister of education and then 
minister of Foreign Affairs. Ho was 
elected Premier on two occasions, and it 
was duo to ills administration that two 
important measures w’cre carried out, the 
organisation of public education free from 
clerical interference, and the colonial 
expansion of the Fr, empire. A Fr. {Pro- 
tectorate was formed in Tunis (1881 ), and 
the conquest of Indo-China., and explora- 
tion of the Congo and Niger dists. were 
planned. But his spirited colonial policy 
involved Fraruic in war in Madagascar, 
and brought about his own downfall in 
I88f>. He performed another service for 
his country in preparing the terms of the 
peace with C^hiiia. He was assassinated 
by a madman, i^ee lives by A. N. Ram- 
baud, 190H, and A. Billot. 1904, and A. 
Israt*! , L'Ecole cte la lUjyuhhque : !e graml 
ceuvre de Jules Ferry, 1931. 

Ferryhill, tn. In Durham, co. of England, 
G m. S. of Durham, with iron works. 
Coal-mtning is carried on In the vicinity, 
f^op. 10,000. 

Ferry-Port-on-Craig, se^ TAvroirr. 

Fersen, Hans Axel. Count ( J 75:>-1810), 
Swedish marshal ; b, Stookbolm : sun 
of Fredrik Axel, Count F., of Scottish 
descent, from McPhersons. Colonel in 
Royal Swedish regiment of Louis XVI. ot 
Franco, served in Amer. War of Inde- 
pendence. In flight of Louis and Marie 
Antoinette to Varennes, June 1791, F. 
inatlo the preparations and accompanied 
them. Made marshal of Sweden in 1793, 
and Chancellor of Upsala Univ. in 1799. 
Murdered by populace In Stockholm tn.- 
hall, June 20, on account of a false belief 
that he had poisoned the crown-prince 
Charles Augustus. 

Fert^-soua-Jouarre, La, tn. and riv.- 

S ort of France in the dept, of Seine-et- 
iarne. It is situated on the Marne, in 
the orron. of, and 12 m. E. of the tn. of 
Meaux. F^op, 4000. 

FertUisation, fusion of sexual elements 
In the reproductive processes of animals 
and plants. The essential fact of F. is 
that a gamete or sexual cell from tlic 
reproductive tissues of ouo panMit 
becomes so intimately associated with a 
gamete from tlie reproductive tissiu's of 
the other parent as to form one cell called 
a zygote, wijich becomes the starting 
point of a new living individual. VMktc 
there Is no F. in tho process of reproduc- 
tion, the development of tho new orgaiu'^m 
is eoXied parthenftgenesis. In some of tho 
lower plants and auimols tho fusing 
gametes are indistinguishable in form, 
size, and other characteristics. Sucli 
sexual processes ore called isogamons, oud 
the term conjugation is to be preferred 
to F. The term F. now becomes restricted 
to that process by which a cell derived 
from the specialised tissues of a parent 
known an male is united to a cell 
derived /from corresponding specialised 
tissues in the female parent. It is there- 
fore a process eboraotertetlc of tho higher 
animals and plants where sextial organs 


are difforentiateil Into male and female. 
In animats tho orrans from w’hlch the 
gametes are derived are the testes in tho 
male and tho ovaries in the females. The 
male gamete is the spermatozoon, a small 
cell of elongated form. The nucleus is 
situated in the ‘ head * or thickened pait, 
and the remainder consists of a vibratlle 
tall by which tho cell moves fretdy in a 
liquid medium. The female gamete is 
tho ovum, a cell usually much larger than 
the spermatozoon. It is quiescent or 
non-motllo, contains a large nucleus and 
a largo amount of nutritive material 
enclosed in a protecting membrane. Ova 
are produced in small quantities, while 
spermatozoa aro relatively far more 
numerous- The ovum and spermatozoon 
come into conjunction by the admixture 
of the seminal fluid in the sexual act. The 
actual fact of F. consists of the penetra- 
tion of tho envelope of the ovum by the 
spermatozoon. This is probably brought 
about by rhtmiotaxis, or attraction of a 
chemical nature exerted mutually by the 
male and female elements. Wliat hap- 
pens is that the nucleus of the spermato- 
zoon enters the ovum and sometimes tho 
centrosome does so. With tho formation 
of the zygote liy this fusion of cells, tho 
embryonic hist, of the new organism 
begins. In planta there are many modes 
of tho sexual prowss. In certain algse, 
similar gametes, furnished with cilia, more 
about in tho water and eventually fuse • 
this process is isogamous. In other 
plants tho male cell is a sperniatozoid 
which visits the female cell. In tho 
mosses, for example, the spennatozoida 
are developed in large numbers in the 
anihetidium, and ore set free to move in 
tho water by means of two vibratile cilia. 
The archegonium contains the onini at 
tho bottom of its flask-shaped structure. 
When tho ovum is ready for F., a passage 
isS opened through the arcliegonlum, 
through which the spermatozoid reaches 
the ovum. In the phanerogams, or 
flowering plants, tho male element is con- 
tained in the pollen of the stamen, which 
has to be conveyed In some manner to the 
female element, tho ovule of tho stigma. 
F. in flowers is therefore necessorliy pre- 
ceded by pollination, and the special 
structure of the flower Is adapted to that 
end. Wind is often an active agent In 
pollination ; In tliis case the pollen la 
produced in enormous quantity and tho 
stigmas are often feathery so os to catch 
the pollen. Insects are, however, the 
great carriers of pcllen, and the colour 
and scent of the flower serve to guide tho 
appropriate insects to their favourite 
flowers. When the pollination is effect^, 
tbo male cell passes from the pollen-tube 
into the female cell, and a zygote is the 
result of the fusion. It has neen shown 
that cross F. is tho nilo even when male 
and female organs are found on the eamo 
individual. In many cases this is en- 
sured by tbe male and female elements in 
the same plant n (zoning at different times. 
The chemical attraction which effects the 
^lston is only operative between cells of a 
certain degree of affinity, that is. It 
generally means that F. can only take 
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place between cells of individuals of the 
same species. In that one phenomenon 
the potential characteristics of both 
parents are fused, and may reappear In 
the now oi'^auism when developed (see 
Mendrlism). See Wilson. The Cell in 
Deoelopmetit and Inheritance^ 1902; D. M. 
Mottier. Fe/mndaiion in Plants ; F. H. A. 
Marshall. T'he Physioloffy of Revroduction^ 
1932 ; K. Knczynski. Fertility and lie 
production, 1033. 

Fertilisers, see MANtJBES. 

FertiUty of Soil, see Soil. 

FertJt. Dar (region of Central Sudan), 
see Dar-Fur. 

Fert5-tava, or Neusiedler-See, lake of 
Hungary, between the counties of Oeden- 
burg and Wieselburg, 19 iii. from Press- 
burg. It has an area of about 120 sq. m., 
but it Is of varying size, and sometimes 
dries up in part. Eastward it is united 
with the extensive marsh called the 
HanfAg, through which it is in communi- 
cation with tho R, Kaab and with the 
Danube. 

Fesoennine Verses (Fescenninacetrmina), 
early form of popular poetry In Italy. 
They took the form of a dialogue, usually 
in the Saturnian metre, and were com- 
posed extempore at weddings and other 

S rivate festivals. They became so licen- 
Ions that the practice had to be sup- 

f >re8sed by law. See Horace. Epistles, 
i. 1, and Vlr^l, Qeorgics, li. 

Fescue grass, name given to a genus of 
grasses (q.v .) ; Festuca 2 *r<densis, tho 
meadow fescue, and F. rubra, the red 
fescue, are common species. 

Fess, or Fesse, in heraldry, one of the 
honourable ordinaries containing a third 
of the held. It Is regarded by some 
authorities as having been a belt of 
honour, given as a reward by kings for 
service in the army. * Per Fess * Is when 
the field is equally divided by a horizontal 
lino. ‘ Per Fees and Pale means that 
the field Is to be divided into thirds, by 
the F. line and the Pale line, from tho F. 
point to the middlo base point. 

Fessler, Ignaz Aurelius <1756-1839), 
Hungarian historian. Educated at ih’ess- 
burg and Roab. Uecamo a Capuclun 
monk in 1773. Called to chair of Oriental 
languages and hermeneutics of O.T. at 
Lemberg, renounced the monastic state 
and became a iYeernason. liecamc Ih*o- 
testant ; lived in Berlin, from 1809 in St. 
Petersburg — where ho lost his professor- 
ship because charged with atheism. In 
1833 w'as made gen. supt. of Lutherans of 
St. Petersburg. He wrot*? Jhe Geschiehte 
der Ungam und deren Lamisassen (1815- 
25), some historical novels, and an auto- 
biography, Ruckblieke auf meine sieb^ 
zig^hrige PUgerschaft (1821). 

Festa, Constanzo (d. 154.5), It. composer 
of madrigals and motets. In 1517 be was 
appointed singer In the Vatican. F. is 
chiefly rememDered for his very popular 
madrigal Doum in a Flowery Vale, which | 
was trails, by Thomas Oliphaut. 

Festival, see Feart. 

Festoon, in architecture, sotdptural 
wreath or garland, formed of conventional 
flowers, fruit, and leaves, suspended by 
ribbons from a knob or an onimars head. 


I It was used by tho Gk>s. and Roms. 

I probably in imitation of the garlands of 
flowers that were bimg about a sacrificial 
victim or altar. It may be found as a 
decorativo feature in many Renaissance 
buildings. 

Festubert, Battle of (N. France, 20 m. 
S.W. LiJle). A famous battle in tho First 
World War. On May 9, 1915, Sir 
Douglas Haig opened an attack on tho 
Gers. just N. of Fromellos and also be- 
tween Nouve Chapelle and Givenchy, F. 
being In the latter sector. This attack 
was undertaken in pursuance of a promise 
made by Sir J. French to Marshal Joflre 
to keep the enemy occupied on his front 
as long as possible. Some ground was 
gained about Fromelles, but the Gor. 
machine gunners on tho Aubers Rldgo 
held up the advance in that area. Progress 
was arrested for the next few days by dull 
and misty weather, rendering artillery 
observation dllflcult. On May 15 the 
attack was resumed between Riche bourg- 
L'Avou6 and F., In which the Canadian 
Div. distinguished Itself. On May 16 tho 
7th Div. made good progress immediately 
duo E. of F., having for Its objective tho 
line Rue d’Ouvert-Caiiteleux. 

By tho capture of tho orchard at F. on 
May 20 tho Canadians again distin- 
guished themselves. This position hnfi 
been strongly fortified by the Gors. The 
preliminary bombardment drove most of 
the Gem. to cover, and tills enabled the 
16th Canadian Scottish to clear the wire 
eutangloinent at the edge of the orchard 
by going through a ditch up to their necks 
in mud and water. When tho bombard- 
ment lifted to pennit tho assault to take 
place, the Gors. streamed back to their 
trenches, which had only been manned 
by machine-gun crews during the shelling, 
but tho Cana<ilans vi^e prepared for them 
and forced them to retreat. The lock of 
shells generally was a serious handicap to 
the Brit, commander, as these were 
necessary to destroy the Ger. machine 

f umiers who worked great havoc among 
he attackers. It was this circumstanoc 
which mainly decided Sir J, French to 
cease furtiier attacks and to strengthen 
and consolidate the ground that had been 
gained. The result of the battle of F. 
wos to deprive tho Oers. of a highly en- 
trenched and fortified area on a four-mile 
front. Their losses In personnel and 
material also wore heavy. Tho lack of 
shells, known politically os tho * shell 
scandal,* led to the creation of the ministry 
of munitions, 

Festus, Porcius, ft. during the reign of 
Claudius, and succeeded Felix os pro- 
curator in Judsea, a.d. 6*4 In the follow- 
ing year, when St. Paul was brought 
before him, he admitted the innocence 
of the apostle. 

Festus, Sextus Pompeltls, a Rom. gram- 
marian who fiourished d^lng the third or 
fourth century a.d. 9*^ complied a 
glossary of Lat. words iMid phrases. De 
Verbof'um Significaiione, i>art of which Is 
extant. Consult tho ed,i of C. O. MUller 
(new ed. 1880), 

Fet, or Fetta, Afanaai (1820-1892), 
Russian poet, b. at Novosselki, In the 
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<jov. of Orel. He took the name of Feth, 
which was that of the first husband of his 
mother, althougrh his true name was 
Ohenohlne. From 1844 to 1856 ho servod 
In the army, finally retirimr with the 
rank of captain in the cavalry of the 
firuard. From 1860 he lived os a country 
ffentleman on his estates. Encouraged 
by Turgeniev he pub. a book of poems 
in 1856. A new ed. was issued in 1863, 
which was sharply ottacked because 
Feth as a reactionary opposed the freedom 
of the serfs. An impressionist in verse, 
he deals largely with little etchings of his 
native land and in love poems. At the 
«ge of 6.3 ho surprised liussia with one of 
his best books — Kvenina h'ires. He also 
made excellent trans. of the Lat. poets 
and of Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schopen- 
hauer. His memoirs were pub. In 1890 
and collected poems in 1901. 

Fetiales (Lat. fart, to speak), Rom. 
priests who acted on hohalf of Romo in 
international affairs and at time of forcugn 
wars. They mad e diplora atic neg< »tiation.s 
with other count ries, decided when it was 
necessary to declare war, and offered 
thanksgiving sacrifices when pea<‘c was 
made. 

F6tic, Francois Joseph (1784-1871), 
Belgian musical critic and <‘orn poser, /i. 
at Mens, and trau cd liy Lift lather and at 
I^aris. lie was appointed organist aud 
prof, of music at Doual (1813) ; prof, at 
the Oonaervatoire, Paris (1821) ; director 
of the Conservatoire, Brussels, and chapcl- 
niastcr to Leopold I, (1833). In 1M27 he 
founded the Jiemte Musicale, and wrote a 
liioffraphie universale dea mTisiciens ( I t), 
Eaquiaat de Vhiatoire de Vharmonic (1840), 
Hiatoire gdndrale de la muaique (18()9-7C), 
and, in collaboration with Moschelea, 
Mithode dea MHhodts de Piano ( ! 837 ). lie 
also composed sov. operas and oratorios 
iiee W. Gurlitt, P/^ia und aeine Hollc in dcr 
Muaikwiasenahaft, 1930. 

Fetishism, or Fetiohism, the worship of 
inanimate objects whh;h are believed to 
be possessed with spirits ; the word is 
also used to Indicate the use of chnrms, 
which, though not the habitation of 
spirits, are supposed to have a mogu ol 
infiuonoo, derived from spirits, of wanllng 
off danger ami bad luck. This cult h 
prevalent among many uncivilised or 
semi -civilised ro-ces, and fiouriahes especi- 
ally among VV. African tribes. The wi»rd 
Is derived from l^ortugueso fetico, a cliarni, 
and wes first used in Its pres^it sense by 
fifteenth century 4*ortugiieae explorer'- of 
the stones, wooden figures, beads, , 
worshipped by negroes. -SVe also Amiu.k r. 
See A. B. Ellis, Tshi^apeafana Peoples of 
the Oold Coast, 1887 ; 11. IT. Nassau, 

Fetichiam in irest Africa, 1904 ; H. K. 
Denett* At the Hack of the Black Man's 
Mind, 1006 ; R. H. Miligan, 2'he Fetish 
Folk of West Afnca, 1912. 

The term F. is also used In psychology 
to describe typos of obsesaionai mental or 
hervons disorder. 

Fettes CoUege, Edinburgh, was founded 
by Sir Wm. Fettes id. 1836), who left a 
large endowment for the purpose of 
educating orphans and children In un- 
fortunate etrcminstances. The trust funds 

. E.E. 5 


were allowed to accumulate till 1 804, when 
the buildings were begun. The college 
was oponod in 1876, and the administra- 
tion is similar to that of an ordinary public 
school. 

Feu and Feu-duty. In Scottish law, F. 
is a mode of land tenure which gives the 
tenant the right of holding certain 
property, in retimn for which he makes an 
ann. payment in money, cattle, grain, or 
in kind, called feu-duty. The land is held 
from the crown, but the croum raasafs 
may give out their land in F. to their 
vassals, who in tiu’n may F. the land. 
This process of subinfeudation was pro- 
hibited in England by thc^statuto of Quia 
Emptorcfl in 1290. Corisulh Rankine’s 
Jmw of fuindoumerahip in Scoiland. 



Feuohtersleben, Ernst, Freiherr von 

(1806-49), Austrinu poet and physician ; 
b. in Vienna, of an old Saxon f^lly. 
Secretary to the Society of FbysiciaDB, 
From 1844, delivered lectures on training 
of psychic physicians. From 1847; vice- 
director of nsedloo-snrgiool studies ; to 
1848 for a littiv while under-secretary of 
stato for education. Works include : 
Die Lehre von den UOXanBeimn (in Lat.) 
(1833), Vber dtia HippokrattsOhe eraU J?iich 
von der DUU (1836), OedichU (contolning 

X 
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*• EiS iat beetlmint in Gottes Hat/ aet to existoace in the eigrhth and ninth con* 
mnsio by Mendelssohn* 1836), Zur Di/itetik tnrles. owing to the inability of the central 
der Seele (1838), uber die Gcwissheit und gov, to cope with the disorders of the 
IFiirde der Heilkunst (1839 — now od., period. Within the limits of this article 
entitled Physician and Public, 1818). any detail Is impossible, but a few broad 
BeiirdoB zur Litteratur’, Kunst-, una principles and tendencies may be pointed 
Lebenstheorie (1837-41), and Lehrlmeh der out. The two main features of F. are of 
drztlichen Seelenkunde (1845). Rom. origin ; one related to laud and the 

Feuchtwanger, Lion, Ger. author ; b. tenure by which it is held, and the other 
1884, at Munich, of a .lewish family, to the personal relationship of individuals. 
Studied philosophy in Berlin and Munich. The latter was known in tbo time of the 
In 1907 he pub. a widely-noticed dlsserta- Rom. empire as ‘ patrocinium ’ ; a poor 
tlon on Heine's fragment Per liabbi von and landless freeman goes to tlie rich 
Bacherach ; also a play, Der Fetisch. In landowner who can afford him protection, 
1910 appeared his first novel, Der toneme states his need, and offers such services 
Oott. In 1916 came a tragedy, Julia as a freeman may perform in exchange for 
Famese ; also a refurbishing of the old shelter and support. The other institu- 
Gor. play Vasayifaeena. He adapted The tion was the ‘ precariiini ' ; under this 
Persce ot .Eschylus in 1917; and the form the owner granted the use of a piece 
Achamians and Peace of Aristophanes in of land to another. The object of this 
the burlesnue Friede (1918). Of his practice was not to obtain income, but to 
dramas, Warren Hasimys appeared hi servo a frltmd. to reward a dependent, or 
1916, and Jud Suss and Konig und to secure a debt, etc. Its chief charactor- 
Tdnzerin in 1917. Ho pub. the novel istic from a legal point of view was that 
Die hdssliche Herzogin {The Ugly Duchess) the lessee had no right of any kind against 
in 1923, and the famous one Jud Suss in the grantor, ns the land was revocable at 
1925. The latter was trans. into Eng. as the will of the owner with no penalty. 
Jew Siiss in 1926. It is a story of Ger- When a small landowner was in trouble, 
many in the eighteenth century, a wonder- he made over his land as a gift to a ricli 
fill combination of Teutonic thoroughnesa landowner near, and received it bock as 
of workmanship and Heb. imagination, a prccariuin ; this process was known as 
liater plays: Die Petroleuminsetn , with ‘patrocinium fiindorum.’ These two 
Kalkulta, 4 Mai and IVird Hill €imnes- practices wore the foundation of the later 
tiertf {1221). His ^’access (1930) hoars a feudal system, but they were In their 
clase resemblance to Zvveig’s famous early stages entirely distinct ; the per- 
novei. The Case of Sergearit Grischci, being sonal relation did not connote the pre- 
founded on the theme of the unavailing cariurn, nor did the holding of land in- 
attompts of a determined woman to volve any obligation of the patrocinium. 
secure the freedom ot a man wrongly When the I’ranks entered Ganl and found 
condemned to prison. The setting is pro- those ciistornH prevaleut, together with 
war Bavaria and the picture presented of many other Rom. institutions, they not 
political, social, and moral chaos is, as It only permitted their contluaunce, but 
is Intended to be, profoundly disturbing, legalised them. In this they wore In all 
Like Jew Suss it is sketched on a groat probability iunuetw.ed by the pre- 
canvas, comprising scores of charactor.s existence of the institution of the ‘ corn!- 
and all of them intensely vital. His novel tatns.’ which had much in common vrith 
Josephus, based on the life of the Jewish the patrocinium. The latter had hold no 
historian, was pub. m Eiig. m 1933. Other stigma for either of the parties entering 
works include The Oppermans (1933), The into it. hut in the case of the comitatus. 
J ew of Rome {\2^b). The False Nero {\2*A1), not only was there no disgrace, but the 
The Devil in France (1941), Simone transaction was considered to confer 
(novel) (1944), Proud Destiny (1947). F. honour on both the chief and the depend- 
llves in (jalifomia. ent. All these ideas and customs, such 

Feud (Middle Eng. ftde, through the Fr., as special ceremonies and oaths of allegl- 
from Old High Ger. /e^ido, Cf.O.K.fdh, anco, passed from the comitatus Into 
foe), a lasting qnarrcl, often resulting in the feudal system. The idea of the 
warfare, between two farnilJcs, clans, or prccariuin also would not be totally 
tribes. See Blood, Ave.vuek of ; Ven- opposed to Frankish ideas, though the 
DETTA. practice mostJy carried on by the 

Feudalism (Late Lat. feodum, or great landowners until the beginning of 
feudum, a fee or ttef), orui of the rao.Ht the Caroliiigian period. The church was 
influential of medieval Institutions, gave the chief agent in carrying over the pro- 
rise to legal principles and social ideas cariurn from the lioin. tQ the Ger. state ; 
which are not by any moans extinct at frequently grants of land were made by 
the present time. The question of the the Church on this system. The Mero- 
origln of F. is one of the most difflcult In vlngian period was not ilistlngulshod by 
institutional hist. ; the main points are any great change in tlie character of 
now generally settled, though dlllcrences feudal institutions ; the legalisation of 
of opinion still exist as to xioints of de- the Rom. practices was the great achieve- 
t^. InstitutiihiB have existed in Japan, mont of that age. Tha most necessary 
Africa, and many other places, to which steps to the formation of the historical 
the term * feudal ' might with justice be feudal system were taken In the Caro- 
appli^, but when the term F. or ‘ feudal Unglan period ; those are the stops by 
system * Is used without any quallflcation, wmcli the two institutions of the patro- 
the system of medldval W. Europe is cinium and precarlum became two sides 
alvrays meant. This system came into of a single system. Military service had 
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not proTlouely boon cojinected with the 
Rom. or Mcrovinifian iiiKtitutiona, and 
the Carolinjfian aifo is remarkable as the 
period during which military service was 
estab. as a necessary corollary of F. Such 
a step was not made in a short time, and 
the whole epoch is occupied with the 
development of the change, Charles 
Martel made uso of very extensive church 
lands to be given to his followers in order 
that being tJius relieved of some expense, 
they might be able to furnish cavalry to 
repulse the Arabian attack on Gaul ; the 
method used was called * precarite verbo 
rogjs.* This was the first .stefj towards 
the unlflcation of the two institutions ; 
about this time the word ‘ benefice * dis- 
placed precaidUDi and ‘ cojmnendation * 
was used instead of patroeinium. The 
judicial functions of the state also passed 
into private hands duririjr tliis period. 
As a result of tiie extension of the prin- 
ciple of inilitarj' service, tlie duty of de- 
fending the state changed troiu a public 
obligation to a private agreement. So full 
sovereignty was exercised by the great 
lords over all residing within their ‘ hat,* as 
the benefice was called at tliis later period. 
The process by w’hich this change came 
about is obscure, and many differing views 
are held on the subject ; in the majority 
of eases tfee vie v ol M. F. lieaudiuiin is 
probably correct, that such power was 
usurped, owing to the strong local power 
of the landowner. In the ideal feudal 
ssrsteiu the flef and the vassal are always 
connected ; the vassal always receives a 
flef, and a flof Is held bv none other than a 
vassal. Estates of allodial land, that is 
land which the original owner had held in 
fee-simple, not as a benefice, frequently 
formud little states of their own ; if the 
prefe|ij|Blons of the owner were made good, 
the^^ere distinctly recognised by the 
geUtlMII gov. as independent states. F. 
was^pevalent over W. Europe from the 
tentlf to the thirteenth century ; even 
where allodial lands were numerous, the 
real gov. was completely local. At the 
same time it is noteworthy that the 
theory of the state, with an almost 
absolute king at its head, was never 
totally allowed to lapse even in the palm- 
iest days of the feudal system. The kings 
tbernselvcs never allowed the barons’ 
^olm to independence, and thus the 
decline of F. w\is simply the conversion of 
theories into facts once more. The Kleivl 
feudal system may bo seen ^n the legal 
theory (see Ulackstoue's Cmnmentnrus), 
and this theory corresponds generally to 
the actual facts prevailing. But it must 
be remembered that such a regular 
organisation as outlined in the legal 
theory nowhere existed in practice. A 
rough systtuu of organisation was what 
obtained In most places, and no satisfac- 
tory Idea of wages or details can here be 
given. The national feudal systems of 
the difTeront countries of Europe presenUid 
'many constitutional points of differonco, 
and so exercised a different influence on 
the history of each ooimtry. See Eng- 
lish Law and History, France, Germ- 
any, Scotland, eto., for details of these 
systems. See also Fief, Hide, Knight 


Service, Scutage, Vassal, Villeinage, 
etc. See L^on Gautier, La C/ievaleriCt 
1884 (trans. by H. Frith, 1889); V. 
Menzel, JXe EntsUhung des Lebenstveaens, 
1890 ; E. de Laveloye, Ve la propria ei 
de sea formes VTimiiivt8i 1891 ; J. 11, 
Round, Feudal England, 1 895, and Domes- 
day Book and Beyond, 1897 ; J. T. Abdy, 
Feudalism, 1896 ; 11. llninncr, Grundzuge 
der dculscfi^n Bcchtsgeschirhte, 1901 ; P. 
VinogradoJi, English Society in the 11th 
CerUury, 1908 ; J. Calmette, La SociM. 
fiodale, 1923 ; W. S. Davis, Life on a 
Medieval Barony, 1923 ; L. F. Solzman, 
English Life in the Middle Ages, 1926 ; 
M. Bloch, La SoeUU feodale, 193.9-40. 

Feu de joie, discharge of musketry given 
as a salute on occasions of public rejoic- 
ings. The guns are let off one after 
another at quick but regular intervals, 
thus producing a running fire. 

Feuerbach, tn. of Wiirtternbcrg-Baden. 
Oeiinauy, 2 I ni. .N.W'. of Stuttgait. Pop 
18,000. 

Feuerbach, Anselm (1829-80), Ger. 
painter, b. at Speyer. His first work of 
rcat merit was ‘ Hafiz at the Fountain,’ 
852. After a visit to Italy, Jus subject'? 
were drawn largely fi‘ora anct. hist, and 
mythology, and before long he was recog- 
nised as the leading painter of the Ger. 
classic school. His chief works aro : 

* Iphigenia in Tauris,’ ‘ Orpheus and Eury- 
dlce/ ‘ Pioth,* and * Dante at Ravenna.’ 
Se^, lives by AUgeyer-Neumann, 2nd ed., 
1904 ; O. Fischer. 1922 ; and L. Zabu, 
1940. 

Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas (1801-7 2), 
Ger. philosopher, fourth son of Paul J. A. 
Feuerbach, b. at Landshut in Bavaria, 
and educated at Heidelberg, Berlin, and 
Erlangen. His first work, Oedanken uber 
Tod und Unaterblichkeit (1830) tin attack 
on the doctrine of personal immortality, 
was followed by Abdlard und Ueloise, 
1834. In 1837 he married a woman of 
some means, and was thus enabled to 
devote bis time to study and reading, 
which resulted in the pub. of Das Jf 'esen 
des Christentums (1841), trans. Into Eng. 
by George Eliot under the title of The 
Essence of Religion (1853). This work is 
an interesting attempt to prove that God, 
or tho Absolute, is an outAvard projection 
of man’s inner self, only exi'^tmg in the 
human consciousness of the infinite. F. 
thus denies the existence of God apart 
from maj3, and that tho highest good is 
created In man’s consciousness as an 
expression of his human needs. He was 
made much of by the revolutionary 
party, who degraded his philosophy into 
atheism. His complete works anpeared 
in ten vols. (1840-06, new ed. 1903-11). 
See K. Grhn, Feuerbach in seinem Briech- 
wechsel und Naehlass, 1874; M. Meyer. 
Ludwig Feuerbachs Moralphiloaophie, 1899: 
F. Engels, Feuerbach und der Ausgang der 
klassischen Pkilosophie, 1888, 1903 : 

A. L6vy, La Philosophte de Feuerbach, 
1904 ; K, Barth, Oeachichte der pro- 
teataniischen The logic, seit SclUeiermacher, 
1943. 

Feuerbach, Paul Johann Anselm Ritter 
von (1776-1833), celebrated Ger. writer 
i on onmlnal law, 0. at Frankfort-on-Main, 
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and educated at the nnivi of Jena. Bis 
Kriiik des natUrlichen Rechts (1796). 
followed by Anti-Hobbes (1798), attracted 
much attention, and in 1801 he was 
appointed prof, at Jena, and in 1802 
accepted a sinoilar position at Kiel. He 
became second president of the Court of 
Appecd at Bamber? (1814), and first 
president of the Court of Appeal at Ans- 
paoh U817). His works Indude Merk^ 
wiirdige Kriminalrechts-fdlle (1808-11), 
Beirachtungen lifter das Qeschworencngericht 
(1811), and Kaspar Hauser (1832). A 
colleotiou of his Kleine Schriften was pub. 
in 1833. The Leben und Wirken were ed. 
by his son Ludwii? (2 vols., 1852). See 
M, Gninhttt, Anselm von Feuerbiich und 
das Problem der strafrechtliche Zurechnung, 
1922. 

Feuillants, religious order in France, 
or reformed branch of the Cistercians, 
founded In 1577 hy Jean de la Barri^ro, 
the abbot of a Cistercian monastery in 
Feulllant near Toulouso. The stricter 
rules laid down by La Barridre were ulti- 
mately confirmed by Pope Sixtus V., and 
a convent for the new congregation waa 
founded in the Rue St. Honors, Paris, by 
Henry III. During the Fr. Revolution 
the name of F. was ^ven to some moderate 
Jacobins, including Lafayette, Sleyfts, 
Bamave, Charles de Lameth and Harare, 
who met in the building In Paris formerly 
occupied by the religious order. The ob- 
ject of the club (foimded 1791) was to 
unite the old monarchy w'lth the new con- 
stitution. The old Jacobins became abso- 
lutely republican and contemptuously 
called the F. the * Club Monarchique.’ 
The club was dissolved lu 1792. 

Feuillet, Octave (1821-90), Fr, novelist 
and playwright, ft, at 3aiut-Ld in La 
Manche. He was intended for a diplo- 
matic career, and was for a while cut off 
by his father on declaring his resolution 
of adopting a literary career. He con- 
tributed to the lievfie Souvelle and Revue 
Deux Mondes^ but made his first 
definite success with his novel Bellah 
(1852), reprinted from the latter paper. 
This was followed by La Petite Cnmtesse 
and Dalila (1857), and Le Roman d'un 
jeune fnnnme pauvre (1858). He also 
wrote many comedies, w^hifh hadloiigruns, 
but have not retained their popularity. 
His best work in fiction was done during 
his later years, and include Sibylle (1862), 
his masterpiece ; Monsieur de Carrwrs 

B , Julia de Tr^cmir (1872) and Iai 
(1886). He wa,^ elected to the 
Academy in 1862. See fl. Bordeaux, La 
Jeunesse de FeuiUei 1922. 

Feuilleton (a diminutive of Fr. feuillet, 
leaf of a book), supplement of a political 
newspaper devoted to literary and lut 
orlticlsm, gossip about the fashions, epi- 
grams, and bone mots. It was not usually 

g rinted on separate paper, but divided 
fom the political part of the newspaper 
by a line or by smaller print. It was first 
adopted in tne Journal des Dibais under 
the editorship of Bertln, and was so 
popular as treated by the Abbe Geoffrey 
it became a perpianent feature In Fr. 
jouroaUsm. The same kind of causerie 
may' be found in £ng. papers, but the 


name F. is used in England exclusively to 
denote an instalment of a serial story. 

Fever (Lat. febris^ from fervere, to bum), 
condition of the body characterised hy a 
temp, above the normal, and accompanied 
by disturbances of normal functions. The 
feverish condition Is eymptomatio of a 
large number of diseases, but the term is 
particularly applied to those morbid con- 
ditions where high temp, is the pre- 
dominating symptom : that Is, where the 
rise of temp. Is practically a measure of 
the severity of tne disease. The normal 
temp, of the body Is between 98® and 99®F. 
(about 37® C.) ; when the temp, is above 
103® F. the febrile condition {pyrexia) is 
estab. ; at 106® the condition is known as 
hyperpyrexia ; if the temp, rises above 
107®, a fatal termination to the disease 
may bo expected. The cause of rise of 
temp, may bo increase of hcat-productlon 
owing to stimulated oxidation or a de- 
crease in heat-ellmluation owdng to dis- 
turbance of the functional activity of the 
heat-eliminating organs, notably the skin. 
The greater factor is probably the latter, 
as in coses of F. due to the action of micro- 
organisms it has been found that the 
increase of combustion due to the struggle 
between the white corpuscles and the 
bacteria docs not produce much rise of 
temp . On the ot her hand , the destructive 
action of the bacteria and the conscQuont 
disintegration of protoplasm are accom- 
panied by a proportionate disability of 
the cutaneous vessels to eifoct' adequate 
elimination of heat. The febrile condi- 
tion is usually uslicrcd in by shivering and 
alternate phases of cold and heat. Al- 
though during tlio cohl fits the skin Is 
clammy and the T)atjcnt complains of lack 
of heat, the iutcnial temp, is usually aa 
high as in the hot fibs, the sensations felt 
by tho patient befhg due to nerves dis- 
turbance. Tfio pulse is generally rapid 
and weak, and tho secretions are g^eraily 
distmbed. The digestive Hecretion.s ore 
abiiorn3nI, Icafling to loss of appetite and 
disturbed exerctious. There is often con- 
Htipation, unless diarrhoea Is choraoter- 
Mic of the tlisca.so, aa in dysentery, and 
the mine is scanty and loaded with sedi- 
ment. The liver also falls In its functions, 
and the bile secretion is altered, if not 
suppressed. The general failure of the 
nutntive functions leads to wasting and 
feebleness, the nervous structures are 
raodifu d und the patient may suffer from 
delirium. DlHcascs m which F. occurs 
may h« clausHllu d as idiopathic Fs., where 
the rihc of Uunp. Is a predominating factor ; 
and sicondary Fs., w here other symptoms 
predominate. The disuses more strictly 
called Fs. are usually afssociated with tho 
presence of specilic midTo-organisms, and 
are generally infectioBs. Infiammation 
of certain organs and tissues Is often 
accompanied by general B\, and Is called 
by that name as a secondary or popular 
title. Thus acute rhoBmatism Is known 
as rheumatic F., mentiFitis os brain F. 
The treatment or F. Is Isnally determined 
by tho cause. As a temporary or soothing 
measure, the adininfetratiou ^ of such 
febrifuges as quinine, antipyrln, and anti* 
febrln is useful, unie-ss contra-indicated 
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by other symptomfl. The application of 
cold In any form is often resorted to, 
particularly In the way of sponging, or 
the application of the cold pack, which 
consists of wrapping the patient in 
blankets wrung out of cold water. These 
measures must, however, be admiul8tere<i 
with care. 

Fever, Breakbone, or Dandy, see 

Dkvoue. 

Feydeau, Ernest Aim6 (1821-73), Fr. 
author, b. in 1‘aris. His first pub. was a 
vol. of poetJTi Nationales (1844), but 
he was far more successful in writing 
fiction, for which he showed a genuine i 
talent. In Fanny (1858), (1801), I 


largest in Africa and Is used as a kind of 
unlv. by over a thousand students. TTie 
mosque of Muley Edris, built nearly 
1100 years ago by the reputed founder 
of F., Is hold to he so sacred that any 
approach by Christian or Jew is forbidden. 
The interior of the city is not so pleasing. 
The walls are decayed, and ruined build- 
ings are to bo seen on every hand. The 
streets are narrow and scarcely ever pene- 
trated by the sun. Commercially, Fez is 
one of the hiLsiost centres of N.w. Africa. 
The exports are olives, fruits, caraway 
seeds, citrons, honey, olive oil, hides and 
leather, tallow, ostrich feathers, ivory, 
gold , si Ik scarves, sashes, etc. The fez is also 
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and Le Tiomnn d’une jeviie Marif'e (18o7) 
he depicts the corrupt loanncrM of an 
Immoral acre. His other works iuelud'- : 
Du Luxe des Femnws, dcs Mfriirs, d*' hi 
Liit&ftUuTC et de la Ferfu (Iv^iOG), f/islo're 
ff^jufraie de^ usaoee fundbres cf dcs s^pulfurt's 
fits peuples anne'ns (18r>7-~6l) : and 
L*Alle7napne cn hiri (1872), a caricature 
of ooutemporary Oer. life. 

Fez, or F'ez, sacred city of Morocco, 
about 85 III. S. of tho MeMlitorraucan 
and lOO m. K. of tho Atlantio Occuu ; it 
is pictiuresquoly situated in the vall( y of 
the Sehu, a stream which fiows throu;rh 
the centi*e of th(‘ city and falls into Djo 
A tlantic 100 in. to the W. ; the valley w 
shaped like a pear, and surrounded by 
orange groves, olive plantations and fruit 
orchards. Tho R. Wad-ol-Jubor flows 
through the neighbourhood, and enters the 
Wad-el'Sebn, about, 6 ni. northward of 
the city, Tho former stream divides tho 
tn. into two parts, the old part, Fas-el- 
•hali, being on tho r. b., and the inodoru 
Fas-el-djedld, on the U b. Viewed from 
a distanoe, Fez bas a strikingly handsome 
appecirance, and is celebrated as a ' holy 
olty * of Islam, and a seat of learning. 
The mosque of Karueen is said to bo the 


niaimfacturod. There is a regular caravan 
trade with the Interior cities of Africa. 
The native industries are morocco leather 
goods, pottery, and gold and silver w-aro. 
Fez wfts founded In 8US hy Muley Edris, 
and it became the car'- of rlie W. African 
Muslim states. In tlic tenth century, 
pilgniiiagcs tvere msde to Fc; , instead of 
to Mecca, It tva-' inrorporated with 
Morocco In 1548. lu n>ll the city was 
besieged by hostile tribcsniou, but re- 
lieved by the Fr. general Moinier. Pop. 
144,200, mostly Mo'slems, together wltti 
some 9000 Jow'S, and 0 .j 00 Europeans, 
mostly Fr. 

Fez, crimson skuU-cap, forming the 
national head-dress of tlio Turks. It waa 
so called, because the place of its sole 
manuf. w^as formerly Fez in Morocco. 
France, Gerinan>‘, and Switzerland also 
moke fezes now. Tlioy are brimlesa and 
are ornamented ^\ith a tassel on the centre 
of the crown. The dye used for them is 
obtained from .^inall benies whi<^ grow 
lu profusion In tt.e neighbourhood of Fez. 

Fezzan (anct. Phazania), country situ- 
ated B. of Tripoli, N. Africa, and trans- 
ferred to Italy, with the rest of Tnpoli- 
tanla under the treaty of Duchy (Oct, 
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1912). It extends 390 m. from N. to S., The Hotel St. Fiacre of Paris, wbioh was 
and 420 m. from E. to W., and has an named after him, grave Its name to a kind 
area of 156,000 sq. m. It consists of a of cab {fiacre). 

desert, enclosing nn morons oases, and Fianna Fail (Soldiers of Destiny), name 
bordered by low ranges of hills. The of the political party in the Irish Free 
Tebol-es-Soda or Black Mts. and the State (later Eire) which followed Eamon 
Haruj-ebAswad cross tho country on tho de Valera {q.v.). It was returned to ofllce 
N. The climate is even and healthy on some years after the end of the civil war 
the whole, as it docs not lie within the of 1923, pledged to a policy embracing 
tropical rain zone ; rain is not frequent, the abolition of tho land annuities to 
Water, however, is found plentifully near Britain, protection, the abolition of the 
the surface of the ground. There are five pari, oath of allegiance to the Crown, the 
grain harvests annually ; wheat, barley, abolition of the right of appeal to the 
melons, turnips, and cotton are cultivated. Privy Council and the abolition of 
while figs, tlatos, olives, almonds, henna. Partition. The * treaty * arrangement 
iilfa, oranges, and grapes form tho whereby S. Ireland was accorded Dominon 
chief wcfiith of the country. Homs (or status wi»s accepted by the moderates 
Khoms) has for ages been the dep6t for the under Coagrave {q.v.) but declined by de 
produce of the F. The prin. tns. are Valera and his republican followers, who, 
Miirzuk, the cap. (pop. 10,000) ; and however, are not so extremist as the 
Sokna, Germa, Gatroun, Tcjerri, etc. In I.R.A., still less, of course, identical with 
the Second World War tho F. was tho that body. The F.F. party gov. at once 
theatre of a successful campaign orgauised proceeded to abolish everything constitn- 
by Gen. Leclorc, on the orders of Gen. de tioually binding their tor. to the Brit. 
Gaulle, in 1941-42 and carried out in Empire and to embark on an economic 
1943. He took the oasis of Kufra in policy of ‘ self-sutticlency.’ There being 
1941 and, in 1942, made frequent raids no moans of ending ‘partition,’ they had 
into the F. froTn Fort Lamy in Chad, to shelve that part of the programme as 
Having thus acquired a familiarity with an immediate issue, contenting themselves 
all the conditions of teiTain and climate, by declaring In tlieir new Constitution 
he concentrated at Fort Lamy and Faya that the Erse name ‘ Eire * which was now 
forces and supplies considerably greater substituted by them for ‘ Irish Free State ' 
r.han those ho had used in the raids embraced the whole Is. and that the juris- 
throughout 1942. By Doc. 22 (1942) his diction of Eire ‘ran within the Free 
troops had penetrated tho F. and routed State area pending the re-integration of 
a motorised It. detacliment S.E. of the national territory.' See futDi&r under 
Gatrotin. Oum-el-Araneb was attacked de V.vlera ; KtiU': ; Iukland. 
on the 30th and fell on Jan. 4 (1943). Fians, anglicised form of Fiann, or 
Bl-Oatroun was taken on Jan. G and with Fe£an«, of which the Eng. * Fenians ’ is a 
the capture of Mourzuk on the 12th the variation. It is rather uncertain exactly 
whole of the F, was conquered and what the F. were : what Is certain is 
Leclerc’s forces went pn to take IVIizda, that the name is derived from Finn Mao- 
entered Tripoli (Jan. 2.5) and on the next Cool, or Finn MacCumaill, who Is the 
day took Gadam6s. This remarkable central figure of^lio later horoio or 
campaign involved a marcli of 2500 km. Osslnnlc cycle of Irish legend. In Soot- 
across formidable deserts, wdthoiit ro- land Finn MacCool is called Fingal. Finn 
victualling, and the .-icaling of the Tibesti was a posllmmoii.s child, and was at first 
Mjts. some 3000 metres in height — called Dcmnl. He w'as the leader of the 
altogether an exploit which in peace time F., concerning whom the general opinion 
would have been remarkable enough, but is that tboy wertj a kind of militia or 
fo have carried on tho way bastions standing army, wdiirh was drawn from all 
fortified for yeai*s by an enemy who dls- quarters of Ireland to assist In tho repul- 
posed of motorised and armoured engines sion of enemies, particularly tho.so from 
of warfare was a feat of arms which sur- over the sea. Tho headquarters of tho F. 
passed the boldest flights of imagination, was at AIrnn (Allen) in co. Kildare, where 
^See Capt. Paul Moynet, Les Cam 7 )aunes Finn himself usnallv resided with sov. 
du Fezzan, 19 iS,) Pop. .32,000. contingents of bis followers ; the rest were 

Ffestiniog (place of hastening), par. and posted at various plnc .03 throughout the 
tn. of Merionethshire, Whales, situated country. TJie adventures of the P. In 
about 20 m. N.W. of Bala, and 8 m. from war, love, and hunting are tho subject of 
Portmadoc. It is tho centre of a slate- many talcs and legends. Tho admission 
quarrying dist. Pop. 9000. to this bund of warriors was only gained 

F.F.I., abbreviation for Forces Fran- after peculiar and trying ceremonies of 
caises de I’lnt^rieur, Fr. rcsistanoo army Initiation. Dr. Skene considers the F, to 
in the Second World War. See France — have been a distinct race, which preceded 
History ; and Wkstekx Fro.vt in tho Irish and Scottish Gaels and the 
Second World War. Germanic people of ‘ Lochlan ‘ (Scandi- 

FSaore, or Fiaeraoh, Saint (Celtic navia). The chief figures of the F. were 
Fiaohra), (d. c. a.d. 670), Irish anchorite, Ossian, tho son of Fi^nn MacCumaill, 
who was allowed by tbe bishop of Moaux Oscar, tho grandson, and Diarmait 
(In France) to build a little monastery at O’Dnlbue : tho latter eloped with the 
Breuil. During life he was famed for his destined hrido of Finh, Granme, the 
miracles, and after d^th they were long daughter of Oormac MaoArt (q.v.) ; tho 
wrought near his shrine. In 1568 his story of this is a well-known legend. The 
remams wore carried^ for safety to the process whereby Finn became associated 
cathedral of Mcaux, where they still rest, with the reign of Cormac MaoArt is by 
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no means clear ; by tbe year 1000 lie was 
so associated and has been a popnlar hero 
for more than 800 years ; primarily he is 
regarded as one with magical powers, 
and as a groat poet. Finn can be shown 
to have been originally a figure in the 
traditions of Leinster and Munster 
previous to the Viking ago : it Is im- 
possible that such a band as the F. existed 
in the second and third centuries, as a 
number of sages of much earlier date than 
those which state so have no mention of 
them. See W. F. Skene, The Dean of 
Lismore*8 Book, 1802, with introduction ; 
J. F. Campbell, Leabhar na Feinne, 1872 ; 
J. G. Campbell, The Fxans, 1891 * D. 
Macliitchie, Fians, Fairies and Piets, 
1893. 

Fiasco (It, word meaning ‘ bottle *) 
has long been used in connection with the 
It. stage to draw attention to faults in 
either, singing or acting. Perhaps the 
modern sense of failure is a metaphorical 
transference from the bursting of a bottle. 
The word was early borrowed by other 
nations of Europe, and in this country it 
is used indifferently of any event which 
comes utterly to grief. 

Fiat, decree, order, or warrant of a 
j)idge, or the attorney-general, or a 
secretory of State, ending with fiat ut 
petitur, i.e. let it be d )Lie as is asked. One 
of the commonest instanoes of its applica- 
tion was in the case of a petition of right 
for redress of an injury at the hands of the 
crown (Q.v.) ; where a subject suffered 
such injury ho could not sue the crown in 
the ordinary way, by reason of the maxim 
that the ' king can do no wrong ’ ; he 
therefore presented a * Petition of Right * 
to the home secretary setting out the facts 
and asking that right be done him in the 
matter. If the home secretary granted 
his F. the question w’os decided by pro- 
cee<Uags not dLssimilar to thoso of an 
ordinary action. By the Crown I^occed- 
ings Act, 1947, a subject can now sue the 
Crown by the ordinary procedure a.s be- 
tween subject and subject. 

Fiber Zibethious, see Musk-rat. 

Fibre and Fibrous Substances (from Lat. 
fibra), slender filaments which compose 
other bodies, which may bo either animal, 
vegetable, or mineral, and ore utilised in 
manufs. Those used in the arts are either 
of animal or vegetable origin, with tlie 
exception of asbestos, which is mineral. 
An animal F. of great importance is that 
of the camel, which is made into excellent 
cloth, while the hair of the edw makes an 
inferior woollen cloth. A F. of o silkv 
quality is derived from the byssus of a 
larM well-fish found in the Mediterranean, 
ana which is used for tho making <>f 
shawls and gloves. The dicotyledonous 
plants yield the moat important textile F, 
of vegetable origin, of which flax, hemp, 
rhea, and Jute are good examples. Tho 
most valuable is the cotton plant, con- 
sisting of hairs all round ita seeds. Coir 
> F. is obtained from the husk of tlie nut 
of tho coconut palm. 

Fibrin, protein derived from blood. It 
is thought that it arises from the action 
of a ferment upon fibrinogen. S', is only 
a constituent of blood aft^ it has left the 


arteries, being formed during the process 
of coagulation or clotting. Analysis 
reveals that in 100 parts there are 52-6 
parts of carbon, 21-8 oxygen, 17*4 nitro- 
gen, 7 hydrogen, and 1-2 sulphur. It 
reacts like other proteids, is insoluble in 
water, highly elastic, tough, and Jelly-like. 
If the blood -plasma of the horse is heated 
to 55“ C., a purer F. is obtained than by 
beating a blood-clot with twigs. In tbi.s 
latter case globulin and hrornoglobin are 
mixed with the F. which adheres to the 
wood. 

Fibroline, yarn made from flax, jute, 
and ht >mp waste. It is used with linen 
or cotton yarn for the backs of carpets 
and similar purposes. 

Fibula, tho splint-bone of the leg, being 
situated behind the ‘ tibia,’ and ei^ndlng 
from tho knee to the ankle. It is com- 
posed of a slender four-sided shaft and 
two larger extremities. Ligaments fas- 
tened to a roughened surface bind this 
bone to the tibia. The projecting ankle 
is formed by the ‘ external malleolus,’ 
which is a downward projection of the 
lower end. This extremity articulate.^ 
with the astragalus, and the upper or head 
with the upper portion of tho tibia. The 
bone at the back of the astragalus, known 
as ‘ os trigonum,* l.s the lower of the two 
pressure epiphyses. 

Fibula (Lat. word from flgere, to fasten), 
a clasp, buckle, or brooch. Fibulie or 
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safety-pin brooches were known to the 
Mycenoan age, which is pre-Homeric. 

Fichte, Immanuel Hermann von (1797- 
1879), Ger. philosopher, b. at Jena . 
lectured on philosophy at tne univ. of 
Bonn from 1836 to 1S42, and afterwards 
was appointed to a chair in TUblngen. In 
his St/stem der Ethik (1850-53) and his 
Psycholooie (1864-73) etc., he tries to 
reconcile Herbart and Hegel. Disliking 
the pantheism of the latter, he was drawn 
rather towards tho theism of Leibnitz, 
and strove to realise philosophically the 
personality of God. See Hildegard Her- 
mann, Dve Philosophie Immanuel Her- 
mann mn Fichtes, 1928. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762-1814), 
Ger. philosopher of Sw'edlsh descent, b. at 
Hammenan, Upper Lusatla. His early 
precocity aroxusod the interest of a local 
dignitary, Bar."p von Miltitz. who gave 
him an excelleut education : and after 
passing through Pforta, where he read 
Lessing and Goethe, ho entered Jena 
Univ. to study theology. Ho was now 
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self‘depei)i(!ent« and the next few years 
found him occupied in private teaching: 
and writing. In 1788 he became a tutor 
at Zurich, but this relief was short-lived, 
and settling at Leipzig ho wets compelled 
to turn again to literary hackwork for a 
livelihood. About this time he first 
studied Kant — an important event In his 
mental development, which thoroughly 
reversed the fatalistic tendencies shown 
in his early Aphorisms on lieligiim (1790), 
the result of reading Wolff and Spinoza at 
Jena. He even commenced a ' popular 
vereion * of Kant’s Critique, but this was 
left unfinished. Shortly after this, bo 
made Kant's personal acquaintance and 
submitted a treatise, A Critique of 
Revelation, which Kant approved ao highly 
that he secured its pub. in 1792 ; and 
was at once acclaimed as a significant 
philosophical force. Tliia sticcess enabled 
him. In 1793, to marry Johanna Marla 
Rahn, to whom he had become engaged at 
Zurich three or four years before : and 
for the next few months ho remained in 
Switzerland, studying and developing 
Kantian ideas and principles. In 1794 
he secured the chair of philosophy at Jena, 
and won Immediate recognition and 
renown for his brilliant lectures. Those 
early lectures formed the nucleus of the 
Fichtean system, and in the same year ho 
pub. three vole, on the Theory of Know- 
ledge. His practical philosophy was given 
m the Foundaticni of the Laws of Nature 
(1796), and the System of Moral Philosophy 
(1798), his most important work. Mean- 
while, from 1705-98 he had been Joint 
editor of the Philosophical Journal, and 
had incidentally become the friend of 
Goethe, Schiller, Schell ing, the Schlegels, 
Tleck, and Novalls. I3ut in 1798 trouble 
arose through a paper pub. in that Jour., 
and the following year F. had to resign 
from Jena, charged with atheism and dis- 
owned by Kant. Tlio rest of his life was 
mostly paased in Beflin with the Schlegels 
and Schleiormacher ; the chief literary 
resulte being the Vocation of Man (1800), 
the Exclusive Commercial State (a 
socialistic thesis, 1800), and The Way to a 
Blessed Life (1806). In 1810 ho was 
appointed rector at the new Berlin ITniv. 

With the exception of his lectures on 
transcendental logic (1812), none of his 
subsequent work covers any important 
fresh ground ; but during the struggle 
for national independence he earned some 
diBtln<^lon as a patriotic lecturer (1813). 
F.’fl philosophy, known as subjective j 
idealism, aimed at a complete exposition 
of the rnndamental laws and principles i 
which govern cognition. Ho contends 
that subject and object are absolutely 
identical and that the ludivldual ego, the 
human mind. Is non-existent apart, from 
the absolute ego, the divine and Infinite 
spirit of all thfnj^, God. ‘ Knowledge is 
not merely lUDowlodge of itself, but of 
being, and of the One Being, God, that 
really Is.^ All realities, animate, and In- 
animate, are but sensuous phenomena, 
material expressions of their essential 
divine idea, and they have no separate 
existence, out are the product of the 
human soul, divinely inspired. The 
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majority of men live In relation to the 
superficial appearances of things, ignorant 
of their divine essence ; It is for the 
philosopher and the man of lottera to 
discover and interpret the fundamental 
spiritual Ideas, of w'hlch the appearance is 
merely a vesture. F.’s influence on 
philosophy and llteratnre has been 
enormous ; Hegelian idealism and Emer- 
sonian transcendentalism are considerably 
indebted to him, both for idea and for 
idiom of expression, whiht Schopen- 
hauer’s writings are almost wholly evolved 
from F.’s later works. Besides his more 
esoteric philosophical works, he wrote 
sev. of a popular cast, including The 
Nature of the Scholar and The Character- 
istics of the Present Age. He fell a victim 
to the War of Independence, dying of 
fever caught through his wife and her 
nursing of wounded patients in the 
hospitals. His collected works were pub. 
by his son 1. If. F. (1845-46). Se^ M. 
Weber, Fichtes Sociatismus und sein 
VerhAltnis eur Marxschen Doktrin, 1900 ; 
O. H. TnrnbuU, The Educational Theory 
of Fichte, 1926 ; and life by E. Dergmaun. 
1928. 6Vc ai!.so Hkgel; Iuealism. 

FIchtalgebirge (pine mountains), a mt. 
system of Bavaria, Germany ; it forms 
the nucleus of three mt. ranges, the 
Erzegebirge, Frankenwald, and BOhmor- 
wald. The highest summits are the 
Schneeberg, 3 i6l ft., and the Ochsonkopf, 
3334 ft. The mts. were once covered with 
pines. The geological formation is chiefly 
granite, slate, gneiss, and basalt ; the 
minerals obtained aro iron, sulphur, lead, 
and copper. Marble and stone are 
quarried, and the inhab. are engaged In 
charcoal burning, forges, and blast fur- 
naces. There are extensive tracts of 
forest land. Ale^nderstad is a noted 
holiday resort. 

Ficino, Marsllio (1433-99). It. philo- 
sopher, was a true son of the llonalssance. 
Fortunate in the patronage of Coslmo de* 
Medici, he securetl, in 1-463, the presidency 
of a Florentine college. F. fanned the 
awakening Interest in Gk. philosophy by 
his trans. of Plato, and unlike the scholars 
of the succeeding generation was first a 
Christian and afterwards a Platonlst. The 
incomplete fusion of ecclesiastical doctrine 
and pagtin thought gave a curious flavour 
to his sermons, when In 1473 ho entered 
the Chnrcli. 

Floksburg, tn. of Africa, in the 
Orange Free State, near the Caledon R, 
In the vicinity are diamond mines and 

{ )ctroloiim wells. Petr^ed fish are found 
n the fossilised ooze of the Wonderkop, 
Pop. 3000. 

Floiion, Legal, some fact, state of 
things, or proposition ilsHumed to be true 
by the law avow'edlyj for the purposes 
of Justice or convonlAnce. Fs, in law 
tbo7igh often ridlculmis enough, have 
generally bad their or%ln In some defect 
m the existing lawk or course of procedtnu, 
and have in a meast^ exemplified the 
desire of Judges or ot^er interpreters of 
law to make the law, In particular cases 
where some change vfas necessary, con- 
fonn to the general and progrossf ve opinion 
of society. Many Fs. have, far from being 
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Injiirldtifl, been highly beneficial, and have 
paved the way to legislative remedy. 
Social nooessitlofl, says Sir H. S. Maine 
{Anoient Law), and social opinion are al- 
ways in advance of law. Law is static, 
most societies pfogreseivo, and Maine 
thinks that legal Fs. were historically the 
first agency by which law Was brought into 
harmony with society. But In this sense 
of the relation of F. to the evolution of 
law, Maine nsoa thO term to signify any 
‘ assumption wlUoh conceals or affects to 
conceal the fact that a rule of law has 
iindeigone alteration. Its letter remaining 
unchanged. Its operation being modified. 
In this wider signification the term em- 
braces not only Fs. In Eng. law, and Rom. 
law, but the whole of Eng. case-law ( I3en- 
tham*s ‘ judge-made law ’), and the Rom. 
responaa prudentum (answers or opinions 
of jurists of repute) os resting on a tlctl- 
tions basis. It Is a jnrtsprudential com- 
monplace that the law Is constantly and 
more or loss imperceptibly changed by 
judicial decisions, although all decisions 
profess to do no more than apply settled 
principles to now facts ; and slmi larly with 
the authoritative answers of tlio anot. 
Rom. Jurisconsults* A good instance Of 
the utility of a legal F. in Rom. law was 
that of adoptlop which overcame .the 
narrow casto i»atui*^ of a legal fmnilia, by 
permitting the family’' tie to be artificially 
created by adoption or arrogatiou. Some 
Instances of Fs, In Eng* law arc ; the 
proposition that husband and wife are 
one ; the assumptions in such anct, writs 
as those of qiio minus by which the Court 
of Exchequer (q.v.) obtained its common 
law jurisdiction, and vi ft artnis by 'which 
the King’s Bench court usurped much of 
its Jurisdiction (ses King’s Bench 
Division) ; the suppositions involved in 
fines and recoveries ( 7 .r.) ; and the 
assumption of the existence of the two 
legendary and much ridiculed litigants 
* John Doe ' and ‘ Richard Roe,’ with the 
object of applying the readier proce>?8 of 
an action of ejectment to the trial of 
questions relating to title to land. 

fious, genus of Moracoie, chiefly in- 
digenous to tropical forests, and con tain - 
lug epecies with widely diverse character- 
isUfoa. F. carica, the fig-tree of oomiueroo, 
a native of Asia Minor and Hyria* is now 
fonnd in a wild state in the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. The 
fruit of the wild variety has not the < 110011 - 
lence of the cultivated kint^. F. clastioa 
is the liKlla rubber tree, ana is ftequently 
otdtlvatod in small pots ; F. rcUffiosa, the 
peepul, or sacred tree of the Bralinmns 
and Buddhistj<, yields a gum resenihling 
caoutchouc ; F. indica, also called F. 
bengalensis. Is the banyan, and yiel<l9 an 
inf&lor ruliber, tho bark and roots also 
furnishUig a coarse rope-fibre, 

anct I tn. of Italy, situated on 
the Tiber, 6 in. from Rome. In the ndgn 
of Tlbi^iiis a gladiatorial show took place 
here, dui'lng which the amphitheatre 
coUapsed and destroyed nearly 50,000 

E eopio. No ruins of F. now exist, but it 
I identified with tho modern OosteUo 
Qlublieo. 

nddle. He Violin. 

E.E. 5 


Fidel-eommissum, in civil law (g.e.),. 
denotes a trust. Soots legal writers 
generally refer the origin of their law of 
trusts and trustees to the Rom. con- 
ception of a F. In Rom. law a F. was an 
informal bequest or devise made to the 
heir or legatee (who in such a cose was 
called the fiduciariva), with a request 
attached to it that the fiduciarlus or 
trustee should deliver tho property to 
some named person who was Incapable of 
taking directly under the will (tho fldei- 
commiRsorlus or beneficiary). At first 
the rights of the beneficiary were un- 
enforceable and could only be made good 
by entreaty. Tho Emperor Augustu.s, 
supported by the propaganda of literature 
and probably under the inspiration of a 
revival of religion to supplant secret foreign 
rites, estab. a system which made fideloom- 
missa obligatory on the trustee, and ap- 
pointed a special magistrate, the praetor 
fldei'CommissariuB, to compel the trustee 
to carry out Ms obligations. For the 
most part fidoi-commissa were created by 
means of codicils iq>v.). Eng. legal 
historians, generally, are of the opinion 
that the lord chancellors (q.v.) borrowed 
the doctrine of tho Eng. use (see Uses) 
from the Rom. law of trusts. 

Fidel Defensor (Lat. for ‘ Defender of 
the Faith ’), title conferred upon Henry 
VIII. by Popo Leo X. in gratitude for a 
pamphlet in which that soverign had 
roundly abused the heretic, Martin Luther. 
It was granted In 1521, and was subse- 
quently confirmed by parliament and 
accorded to every Eng. king. 

Fidelity Guarantee, form of insurance 
for tho benefit of employers, by which they 
are guaranteed against fraud, etc., of their 
employees. The rate of insurance varies, 
being sometimes 5s. per cent and some- 
times 40s. Generally, all the employees 
of a firm are guaranteed under one policy, 
and length of service, position, etc., are 
taken into consideration in fixing the 
premiums. The F. G. companies are : 
The Bankers’ Guarantee and Trust, 
General Accident Guamnteo S<»ciety, Law 
Actiident, Ocean Atxndent, Provident 
Clerks’ Guarantee and Accident, etc. 

Fldenza (anct. Fidentia), wailed tn. in 
tho prov, of Parma, Italy, situated on the 
Stura, a trib. of the Po, 15 m. \V. of 
Parjua. It has tine caMied.al built in the 
fifteenth century in the Lombard style. 
Hemp and silk-spinning are carried on, and 
also glass iiianuf. it was the scene of ti^e 
meu-tyrdom of St. Donninus in 304, whence 
its former name, Borgo San Donuino. 
During the llolKUistaaffen dynasty it 
became an imperial possession, and in 
1501 tho scat of a bishop. The Canonioa 
of the cathedi’ul suifereil serious damage 
in the Second World War. Pop. 16,000. 

Fidts, goddc’^s of anct. Rome, the 
persoulucatioii of fidelity. Kuma Pompi- 
lina is said to have instituted the festival 
of F., and to have built a temple to her on 
tlie OardtoL She was represented us a 
matron wes.r<ng a wreath of olive or 
laurel leavos, «ind carrying In her hand o 
basket of fruit. 

Fiduciary Issue. In banking language, 
a fiduciary issue Is that part of an Issue 

X* 
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of bank notes that is not backed by «oId not until 1873. Ho became head of a 
wtually held by the bank. As the word State Commission In 1857 for the ambi- 
flduciMy Implies, it is an issue made on tlous plan of roduclngr the whole corpvft 
the faith of people in the reputation of juris of the State into a written systematic 
the bank. In this sense all bills of ex- code ; but the oodlilcatioTi was only 
^ange, cheques, and promissory notes are adopted in small part, thouorh it has ofteii 
fiduciary in so far as the assets behind served as a model for Amer. codes. His 
them are undisclosed. From the time pubs, wore The Beoroanisaiion of the 
%^en the Bank of England lent its Judiciary Draft Outlines of an 

original cap. to the nation, thus com- International Code (187*2). 
mencing the National Debt, the extent of Field, Eugene (1850-95), Amor, journul- 
ite fiduciary issue has been regulated by ist and poet, b, at St. Louis, Missouri. lie 
tibe gov. studied at Williams and Knox Colleges, 

Fief, or Fee Law, first meant an estate and the univ. of Missouri. Fie wrote for 
held in trust, on condition that the person various papers, but made his reputation 
holding it rendered personal or other when he became connected with the 
service to the lord w’ho granted It. There Chicago News in 1883. Ho Is, however, 
were three varieties of tenure, free, base, chiefly known bv his poems of childhood, 
and TOligious. The first consisted In of which Liitle Boy Blue is, perhaps, the 
following the lord of the land to battle ; general favourite. His prln. works are 
the second were held in virtue of those A Little Booh of Western Verse (1889), A 
services which more menial vassals did Second Book of Verse and With Trumpet 
for their immediate superiors ; and the and Drum (1892), and Love Songs of 
last were held by virtue of masses said by Childhood C894). 

the priests to whom the land was granted. Field, Frederick (1801-85), Eng. divine, 
See Entail and Feudallsm. 5 . in London, and was a direct descendant 

Field, term in heraldry for the ground, of Oliver Cromwell, of which he was verv 
which is of a special colour, on which pfoud. He was educated at Christ’^? 
^morlal bearings are displayed. See Hospital and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
HE]^ldry. and became a fellow of liJs college in 1824. 

Field. The, the country gentleman’s In 1839 he ed. Chrysostom’s Homilies on 
newspaper,’ ranks first in the list of St, MaitheiP, and in 1842 he was presented 
sporting papers. It was started about by bis college to the rectory of Reepham, 
1843, and was one of the many with which in Norfolk. It was here he edited Chrysos- 
Bradbury and Evans were connected, tom’s Homilies on St. PauVs Kpisiles 
both as printers and proprietors. Its between 1849 and 1862. In 186a ho re - 
earliest editor was Mark Lemon, and signed his living and devoted his time to 
Leech supplied illustrations of hunting Orlgen’s //exapFa, which was pub. in 1874. 
adventure. One of its o^vners was Field, Sir Frederick Laurence (b. 1871). 
Benjamin Webster, the actor, who In Eng. admiral. Ho was in charge of the 
time acquired the whole property and sold torpedo and signal schools of Portsmouth, 
it to Serjeant Cox. Flag-captain of H.M.S. King George V, and 

Field, Cyrus West (1819-92), founder of Director of Torpedoes during the First 
the Atlantto cable, h. at Stockbridge, World War. Conwiodoro and Chief of 
Massachusetts. At fifteen he was a clerk Staff to Admiral Madden. Third Sea 
in the store of A. T. Stewart & Co., New Lord, 1920-23. Deputy CfliJef of the 
York, and In 1840 started a paper business Naval Staff, 1925-27. First Sea Lord 
tea himself at Westfield, in which he was and Chief of the Naval Staff in succession 
so successful that he was able to retire to Sir Charles Madden, 
in 1853. He then began to think about Field, Nathaniel (1587-1633), Eng. actor 
a trans -Atlantic telegraphic cable, and and dramatist, b. in Crlpplegate, London, 
having enlisted the sympathy of Peter In 1600 he ac'.ted in Bon Jonson’s Cynfhia 
Cooper and other Amer. capitalists. Revels^ in 1601 in the Poetaster, and in 
organised the New York, Newfoundland, 1000 played the title rOlo In Chapman’s 
and London Tel^rraph Company in 1854, Bussy d*Ambois. Ho was the author of 
and the Atlantic Company In 1856. The two plays : A Woman is a Weather-eocke, 
cable was completed by 1858 and was (1612), and Amends for Ladies (1618), 
hailed with delight, but it was not in which retracts the charge. It is con- 
proper working order until 1866. He also jectured that he also collaborated with 
mterested himself in the New York Massinger in the Fo/aZ Z>at^, and that he 
Elevated Railroad. had a share In the writing of some of 

Field, David Dudley (1805-94), Amer. Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays. See 
lav^er, 6. in Haddam, Connecticut. Ho R. F. Brinkley, Nathan Field, the Actov’ 
took his degree at Williams College in Playwrighi, 1928. 

1825, and was admitted to the Bar in 1 828. Field Research, see AubfUEOLOOT. 

After a special study of England’s 1(^1 Field, William Ventris,. first Baron Field 
system he worked throughout his life for of Bakenham (1813-1907), of Bakeham, 
the codification of the common law and Eng. Judge. From 1830J;o 1840, member, 

S rocedure of America. HJs pamphlet on of a firm of solicitors. Then entered the 
Je reorganisatton of the judiciary led to Inner Temple. Called the Bar 1850. 
his appointment as chairman of a State Took silk, 1864 ; was? made Bencher, 
Commission for the revisiou of practice 1805. In Feb. 1876, appointed jud^ of 
and procedure, and the resultant civil code the Queen’s Bench. Oil Supreme Court 
(1857) was adopted in 24 States and the rules coming Into force in 1883, P. was 
criminal in 18 : while iftie civil code of pro- appointed by the lord chancellor 
eedure was adopted In England — ^though sit In chambers continuously for nearly a 
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year, to eatab. a uniform practice. De- 
cided 8omo very important cases — notably 
Sharp V. Wakefield, which laid down the 
principle of unfettered magisterial dis- 
cretion in renewal of drink-licences. 
Resigned, 1890 ; and on April 10 was 
raised to the peerage. Thereafter acted 
as judge in House of Lords and Privy 
Council. 

Field Artillery, see Artillkry. 

Fielden, John (1784-1849), Eng. poli- 
tician, b. at Todmorden, Lancashire. As 
a boy he worked in his father’s factory, 
and in after years remembered the ex- 
haustion caused by his daily toll, and was 
a keen sujjporter of the Ten Hours Bill 
which became law in 1847. He also took 
an active part in the agitation for pari, 
reform, and was, like Cobbett, very much 
against paper money. He pub. The 
Mischiefs and Iniquities of Paper Mcmey 
fl832). The Curse of the Faewry System 
ri836), A Selection of Facts and Arguments 
in favour of the Ten Hours Bill (1845). 

Fieldfare, or Turdus pHaris, belonging 
to TurdJdas the thrush family, is a familiar 
winter visitor to the Brit. Isles and Central 
Europe. It Is gregarious in habit, and 
tinds its summer home in the birch forests 
of N orway , Sweden , and Russia. The nest 
of the F. Is of 'ofife hue grass with an inter- 
vening layer of mtiti ; it may be built in 
birch or fir trees at an elevation of 15 ft., 
and lias occfisionally been seen quite near 
tx) the ground. This bird feeds on beiTic.s in 
hard weather, but also travels in flocks 
over the fields In search of sings and other 
animal food. The plnmago varies from 
ashy-grey to chestnut-broivn, the nndor- 
par^ being a rich ochre, spotted with 

Field-glass, in.strument used for viewing 
objects at a distance, composed of two 
telescopes, which are identical in con- 
stniction, placed parallel to one another. 
It is easy to use and does not strain t!je 
eyes like some telescopes, indeed it ha.s 
tlie advantage over that- instrument in 
that it allows the use of both eyes. It is of 
great value to travellers, soldiers, and 
sailors, and is almost universally employed 
by the Navv in place of the long telescope 
used In Nelson’s time. There are two 
kinds of Fs., the Galilean typo and the 
prismatic. The Galilean, ivhlch Is the 
ordinary F., consists of tw’^o lenses, an 
object-lens and an oye-leiis, the obicct- 
lens is convex, and tlio eye-lens con- 
cave. It was J»orro, an • ft. engineer, 
who dlscoveretl that the usual rev^ersing 
lenses In a telescope could be roploccd by 
a combination of prisms, but these could 
not be used until a suitable medium was 
found, owing to the gi’oat absorption of 
light. The prismatic F. was introduced 
in 1898, and Is uow In general use. Of 
this there are sev. varieties, the special 
one used by the field naturaJists has ex- 
tending arms which place the object 
glasses above the head, thus enabling the 
pei^on using them to keep out of sight ; 
the object len.ses, too, can be plaoeu at 
any angle. The modern glass is made of 
inagnalinm with mountings of bom for 
the eye-plcoes, and each eyo-pieoe can bo 
ndjuatM to suit each eye, and there must 


be two prisms in each tube. It is made 
In four different powers, magnifying three, 
six, or twelve dJametors. The first Is 
used for objects at a short distance, while 
the last, which does not cover such an 
area of view, is of great service to soldiers 
and naturalists. 

Fielding, Anthony Vandyke Copley 
(1787-1855), Eng. water-colour landscape 
painter, was the pupil of John Varley. In 
1810 he became an associate of the Water- 
Colour Society and contributed largely to 
its exhibitions. In 1813 he was a full 
member, and was made president in 1831. 
Hia works are clever but slight, his best 
pictur€\s being sea-pieces and aerial eft'ects. 
There is a collection of his drawings in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, S. Kensing- 
ton, Ijondon. 

Fielding, Henry (1707-54), Eng. novel- 
i.st, b. at Sharpham Park in Somerset. 
Son of Gen. Edmund F. and a cousin of 
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Lady Mary Wortley :Montagu. He was 
educated at Motcfunbe a.id Eton, and 
also studied for a short time at Leyden, 
whore ho graduated in 1728. He returned 
to London In 1728 and for some years led 
a dissipated life aiwl began a long dramatic 
career by the pub. of Love in Several 
Masques, which was played at Drury 
Lane. Several comedies and farces 
followed, and his burlesque, Tom Thumb 
(17:i0}, is said to have evoked a laugh from 
Swift, who onlv laughed twice in his life. 
In 1 73, j F. married Charlotte Bradock and 
bought tho little Fr. theatre in tho Hay- 
market, whore lie produced Pasquin (1 736) 
and The Historical lieyister (1737), but the 
Licensing Act of 1737 put an end to his 
dramatic lab uirs. All his comedies and 
farces have long been lost In oblivion. 
After a brief experience as a theatre lessee, 
studied law at tho Middle Temple and 
was called to the Bar. Literature, how- 
ever, was his main preoccupation^ and In 
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1742 he came to the front with The History 
of thi Adventures of Joseph Andrews and 
of his friend Mr. Abraham Adams. This 
was a parody on Hichardson'o Pamelat and 
was prompted probably by a feeling: of 
reaction against the morbid tendencies of 
Richardson's work. The chief character 
in the book is Parson Adams, who Is a 
* noble example of primitive goodness 
and ohildllke Christian altruism/ and is 
perhaps F/s finest and most orii?lnal con^ 
oeption. In 1743 appeared three vols. 
of his Miscetlanies^ the third of which 
contained his strange History of the Life 
of the late Mr. Jonathan WUd the Great, a 
satirical work which places F. second to 
Swift in ironic power. After his wife's 
death ho tmned again to the law, but in 
1745 he was once more engaged in litera- 
ture as editor of the True Patriot and 
afterwards of The Jacobite’s Journal. In 
1749 his greatest novel. The History of 
Tom Jones, appeared ; this was i)opiilar 
from the very first, and was praised by 
Hazlitt and Coleridi^, and by Byron, who 
calls its author * our prose nomcr.’ In 
1752 Amelia was pub. ; the plot of this 
Is inferior to that of Tom Jones ; but the 
descriptions and characters are very fine. 
He founded, conducted, and was the chief 
contributor to the Covent-Oanien Journal 
U752). Journalism and his duties os a 
justice of the peace occupied much of his 
time from 1750-54, when ill-health forced 
him to go abroad to Lisbon, where ho died 
and waa buried. After his death bis 
Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon was pub. 
<1755). Scott styles him ‘ the father of 
the English novel/ and one Fr. critic de- 
scribes Tom Jones as ‘ le pi-emior roman du 
monde. ' In both Joseph A ndreivs and Tom 
Jones outlined his idtvjs on toe proper 
cnnsUtutlon of the novel, pruned of mere 
didacticism, but infonned with a critical 
spirit and built on a philosophy of life. 
He conceives the novel as n type of epic, 
which, like drama, may bo either tragic or 
con^c. In associating his comic novel, 
Joseph AfidreKOS, with the epic, it ts evident 
that ne was thinking more of the narrative 
form than the content of epic. There is 
a less remote analogy between his most 
typical novel, Tom Jones, anti drama, not 
only In structure but in toe new promin- 
ence given to dialogue — a prominence 
which was destined to have a most marked 
Infinenco on the development of the Eng. 
novel. Again, F/s realism, unlike that of 
Defoe, who employs It to give readers the 
illusion of recorded facte, hn** for its object 
to convoy rather a general impression of 
life. Unlike the novels of Richardson 
there are no emotional crises in the novels 
of F, Yet in the hist, of the evolution of 
the modem novel the names of ¥. and 
Biohardson are inseparable. Both iil.s 
and HJohordson's novels diifer not only 
from those of Defoe (who shares with both 
the title of ' father of the Fngllah novel ') 
but from those of all their predecessors In 
one eesential feature in particulor, which 
Is best expressed in F/s own words : * It 
bath been thought a vast oominendation of 
a iMdnter to say nls figures seem to breathe ; 
but surely it Is a muota greater and nobl^ 
applause, that they appear to think * 


words which almost seem to herald the 
coming of the psyobologlca] novel. If to 
Rlohaidson we owe the note of sentiment, 
dashing and versatile F. may claim to have 
imported the note of humour. In analy- 
tical force and subtlety F. may be inferior 
to his contemporary hut his waa the 
fresher and more vigorous mind. He 
attempted to paint a true picture of human 
life as he saw it, and in reproducing the 
broad features of tn. and country life in 
the mid -eighteenth century, ho is unsiu*- 
passed. The complete works were ed. by 
w. E. Henley and Akers (1903). -See Sir 
W. Scott, Lives of the Nfwelists, 1825 ; A. 
Dobson, Fleldhig, 1883, 1925 ; G. M. 
Godden, Henry Fielding: a Memoir, 
1910 ; H. K. Banerji, Henry Fielding, 
Playu'right, Journalist, amt Master of the 
Art of Fiction, 1930 ; B. M. Jones, Henry 
Fielding: Novetist ami Magistrate, 1933 ; 
M. P. Willcocks, A True- Porn English- 
man, 1948 ; Elizabeth Jenkins, Fielding, 
1948. 

Fielding, William Stevens (1848-1929), 
Canadian stotesman, originally a joiu*ntU- 
1st, b. in Halifax, Nova ycotia ; He was 
for twenty years connected witli the 
Halifax Morning Chronicle. He resigned 
his position of ra.anaging editor of that 
paper to engage in the active duties ot 
V)ublic life, and rose to be Prime Minister 
in 1881. In 1890 ho resigned and was 
appointed Minister of Finance in the 
cabinet of Sir Wilfrid Lauricr. In this 
capacity he was charged with the read- 
justment of the Canadian tariff. Ho was 
a moinbor of the Brit. Royal Commission 
on trade between Canada and the W. 
Indies, 1009-10, a governor of Dalbousio 
Univ. and Canadian delegat,c to League of 
Nations Assembly, 1922. P.C., 1923. 

Field-marshal, the highest rank in the 
Brit. Army, wtw HfCroducod by King 
George U. in 173C, although tno title 
‘ marshal ' was in existence much earlier, 
for Matthew Faris says that in 1214 King 
John constituted Win., earl of Salisbury 
‘ maroficaiens ' of his forces. Tho * rnarea- 
calcus cam pi ’ waa originally one of a 
number of otfioials to whom tho name of 
marshal wu^ given. Tho luarshal was 
responsible for order In court and camp, 
and on miliUiry expeditions it waa the 
custom for two marshals to precede the 
army to select a site for the camp, and in 
time of peace tiiey arranged for the king's 
lodging. 

Field-raouscv name given to sov, speoJes 
of rodent? , which are euliod to the ordinary 
mouse, the vole (r/.r.), etc, Mus sylva’^ 
ticus, the wood-mouso, is a great pest in 
fields and gardens, and hoa^rds lar^ 
quantities of grain ; Mu$. minatuSt the 
smallest of Brit, mamifiala, makes a 
curious globular nest amng reeds and 
grasses. : 

Field-oilloeri, In tho army, are those 
which rank above a uapttiun, but below a 
general, viz, majors, lleulonant-oolonels, 
and colonels. The captaftius, lieutenants, 
and sub-lieutenants are (|aUed company 
otfloere. See Offioeks. - 

Field of the Cloth of Qolil was the name 

von to the place between Gulnee and 

rdres where King Henry VIII. met 
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Francis I. in 1520. Henry meant: to make 
a great Impression In Europe, and spared 
no pains to make the scene os niagnlflcent 
as possible. Ho succeeded In his purpose, 
but the meeting was of little avail 
politically. 

Fields, Grade (6. 1898), Eng. variety act- 
ress, bk at Hochdale, Lancs. Real name 
Grace Stansfleld. She Joined a troupe 
when only seven years of age, wont into 
a cotton mill, and began as a vocalist in 
a Rochdale cinema, 1906. First London 
appearance, 1916, at the old Middlesex 
Music Hail in a revue Yea, 1 Thivk So, 
brought from Manchester. A revue Jt*8 
a Bargain with Archie Pitt (whom she 
married in 1923), ran for nearly three 
years. Their next revue Mr. Tower of 
London, ran for seven years. Appeared 
with Sir Gerald du Maurier in SOS. Has 
won great popularity, both through her 
burlesques and her private generooity. 

Field Spaniel, see under Spaniel. 

Field Sports, see Track and Field 
Sports. 

Fierabras, name of a prose rouianco 
which was very popular in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. It was taken 
from a * chanson do gosto ' relating to Lho I 
Emir Balan, who was conquered by 
Charlemagne. 

Fieri fapfae, aee Execution. 

Fiery Crass, an anct. summons to arms 
which was used in Scotland and sent by 
nicssengers from place to place. The 
token was made of wood, generallv in the 
form of a cross, whlcli wa.s first .^et on Are 
and then dipped in the blood of a goat. 
It was employed by the Highland chiefs 
on special occasions, especially in time 
of war, to summon the clan us quickly a.8 
possible. Roderick Dhu, in Boott’s Lady 
of Die Lake, used the F. C. to summon his 
clan to battle. 

FfcMOhi (or Fiesco), Giovanni Luigi, 
Count of Lavagna (c*. 1.')23 -47), Ueiiooso 
nobleman who opposed the Republican 

f ov. which Andrea Dorla had restorctl. 

lo formed a plot to establish an oligar< >iy, 
and was enoouraged by Pope Paul 111., 
the Duke of Parma, Francis [. of France, 
as well as by bis brothers in Genoa. His 
object was t(» seize the fleet and hold the 
gates of tlic. city. This was succes^.fully 
aocbmplislicd, ami Andrea put to flight 
whan it was discovered that I*’, vvus 
txii^lug. He had Bccideatolly fallen into 
the water and was drowned. Sec Dohia, 
Andrea. , 

Fiasohi, Giuseppe Marco (1790 -1836), 
Conspirator, b. at Murato, Corsica. He 
served as a soldier in Russia in 1813. In 
1830 he obtained a gov. appointment, but 
was dismissed for fraud. He then began 
to prepare an ‘ infernal machine ’ to re- 
venge himself on society. When this was 
cewy be hid it in his lodgings in the 

g oulevard du Temple, I’aria, and when 
ouls Philippe was passing along to the 
Bastille exploded it. Louis escaped un- 
hurt, but $ev. others were Injm-ed, and 
amongst them F. himself. His life, how- 
ever, was saved for the stroke of Justice, 
and he was executed with his accomplices 
Morey and Pepin. 

Fiesoho, Slnnibaldo^ see Innocent IV. 


Fletole, small tn. in the prov. of Flor- 
ence, Italy, and 4 m. from the city of 
Florence. It Is of great historlo interest, 
and contains Etruscan and Rom. remains. 
It was the anct. Fsesulo;, and from 03- 
62 B.o. was the headquarters of Catiline. 
There is a well-preserved Rom. theatre, 
with stairways and entrance arches. The 
chief building Is the cathedral, com- 
menced In 1028. The episcopal palace 
and the palazzo del pretori o, or tn. hall, 
date from the thirteenth century. Its 
decay began in the Middle Ages with the 
rise of Florence, and it has now only about 
3000 inhab., whose chief occupation Is 
straw -plaiting. In the Second World W'ar 
the chiu?ch of S. Alessandro was the only 
monumental building to suffer serious 
damage, which was sustained by. the roof 
and the apse. Pop. 11,400. 

Fiesole, Giovannida, aee Angelico, Fra. 

Fife, musical instrument similar to a 
flute, hut wlilch generally has only one 
key. It has a compass of about two 
octaves, and is usually pitched in Bh 
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or 0. Only simple melodies con be 
executed on it, and It is generally played 
with the drum. The army tlruin and fife 
Iniuds are still popular. See F'lageolet, 
Piccolo, Flute. 

Fife, maritime co. of Scotland, forming 
a peninsula on Its 15. coast, between the 
llrtli of Tay and tlie firth of Forth. The 
R. Eden flows through the length of the 
CO. into St. Andrew’s Bay, and its highest 
hills are E. Lomond, 1471 ft., and W. 
Lomond, 1713 ft. The agric. of the co. 
is in an advanced stnte, and there ore 
valuable coal mines at Dysart, W. Wem- 
yss, Leven, Markinch, Dunfermline, Kelty, 
Lochgelly, Cowdenbeath, and Kirkcaldy ; 
limestone, sandstone, ironstone, and shale 
are also worked. The chief mauiif. is 
linen, which is carried on chiefly at Kirk- 
caldy and Dimferniline, btit Kirkcaldy is 
also famous for Its oilcloth and linoleum. 
The CO. is also noted for Its breweries and 
tanneries os well as for its iron foundries 
and engineering works : shipbuilding, too, 
is extensively carried on, and moat of the 
coast tris. take part in fi.^ihiiig. The cliief 
tns. are Cupar, the co. tn., Dunfermline, 
St. Andrews, Kirkcaldy, etc. For pur- 
poses of gov. the CO. is divided into two 
dlvs., E. Fife and W. Fife, both of which 
send a member to parliament. Area 
504 sq. m. Pop. 276,000. 

Fife, Alexander William George Duff, 
Duke of (1849-1912), son-in-law of King 
Edward YII. and Queen Alexandra, de- 
scended from Alexander Duff of Keith- 
more, who was b. In 1624. From 1874- 
79 he represented Elgin and Nairnshire in 
Parliament^ yud from 1908 was preeident 
of the County jf London Territorial Force 
Association. He succeeded hJs father as 
sixth earl of Fife In 1879, and ^as created 
duke of Fife in 1889 on his marriage to the 
Princess Royal, Princess LoUlsevictoHa 
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Alexandrai; -"Dammar, eldest daughter of 
the late King Edweird VII. He had two 
daughters : Princess Alexandra, now 
duchess of^Flfo in her own right, to whom 
Queen Victoria stood sponsor, born in 
1891 ; and Princess Maud, countess of 
Southesk, Queen Alexandra’s god-child. 
On Dec. 13, 1911, he was wrecked In tho 
Delhi off the Moroccan coast and rescued 
only with difficulty. He appears to hare 
caught a chill and died at Assuan, Jan. 29. 
His body was brought to England and 
interred at Mar Lodge, Broemar, the seat 
of tho ITife family. 

Fifth Column, term that had its origin 
In the Sp. Civil war, being credited to the 
Nationalist general, Mola, wiio said, when 
he was b*'^ieagnering Madrid : ‘ I have 

four columns operating against Madrid 
and a fifth inside composed of my sym- 
pathisers.’ When the city eventually 
fell to Franco in the spring of 1939, tho 
Nationalist forces received full co-opera- 
tion from his supporters within the city. 
The Gors., in tho invasion of Poland, Nor- 
way, and the Low Countries (1939-40), 
had elaborated the use of F. O. activity 
into an essential part of tho technique of 
invasion. By long and insidious efforts 
they had weaned elements of these coun- 
tries to the Nazi political faith and Nazis 
of Ger. descent had obtained various ap- 
parently orthodox posts in the ters. of 
their intended victims, so that, when the 
actual invasiou was launched, the cam- 
paign was already half-won. Thus it is 
evident that the term may connote, as 
in the case of the Sp. Civil war, n mere 
supporter of one particular faction of 
his own fellow-countrymen, whereas, in 
the evolution of the Ger. technique, it 
meant nothing Ic^s than a traitor or spy. 
One of the most infamoiLs traitors in the 
Second World War, was Vidknn Quisling, 
the Norwerfan betrayer of Oslo, whose 
name rapidly became a synonym for a fifth 
columnist In its worst connotation. Quis- 
ling was leader of the small Nazi ' party 
of National Concentration’ and was Nor- 
wegian Minister of Defence In 1932, but 
was forced to resign owing to a private 
scandal. Under this traitor the Ger. in- 
vaders set up a puppet gov. after he had 
thrown open tho ^t^ of the cap. to them. 
During the invasion of the Low Countries 
in May 1940, the Dutch were betrayed at 
The Hague by Ger. dvilians resident in 
Holland, who opened fire on Dutch soldiers 
from the windows of houses, while over a 
hundred Ger. and Dutch Nazis took pos- 
aeealon of strategic points in tho centre 
of the city. In Rotterdam the Gers. sue- 
oeeded, ^th the help of the F. C., in 
oconpyidg tho iStock Exchange in the 
heart of the city and the Marine Barracks, 
well In advance of the actual invasion of 
the city. One of the most prominent 
Dutch fifth columnists was Auton Mussert 

a 894-1946). By F. O. oo-operatlon the 
BT. occupation^of the Rotterdam airport 
was facilitated. In Belgium, the Rexist 
leader, Leon Degrelle <6. 1907) lent the 
support of his party to tho Gers. Prob- 
ably F. C. aotlvllles played some part in the 
rapid coUai>8e of Fr. morale in June- July 
1940 » though the truth was that a large 


Fig 

proportion of tho bourgeoisie was in full 
decay and undermined for many years 
previously by quasi -Fascist tendencies, 
not so much tlirough any real sympathy 
with their hereditary enemies^ but otit of 
a fear of the predatory intentions of the 
Communist elements in Franco. 

Fifth Monarchy Men, religious sect in 
England In tho time of Cromwell, who 
thought his government was a prepara- 
tion for the ‘ fifth monarchy,’ during which 
Christ should reign on earth. They advo- 
cated a code of law based on that of Moses, 
and wJien they saw their hoptis not likely 
to be fulfilled, turned against Cromwell. 
Their leaders wore arrested, but after tlie 
Restoration tho sect again gave trouble ; 
the insurrection was suppressed, an^ >/en- 
ner and ten others were executed for high 
treason. 

Fig (Lat. ficus), name given to tho mem- 
bers of a genus of shrubs and trees whicjh 
belong to the sub -order Urticoceft*, in- 
cluded in the natural order Mornce:c. 
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Fs. are characterised by their pear-shaped 
receptacles which, by curving inward, 
form an almost perfect cavity, on the sur- 
face of winch grow' numerous flowers, tho 
sterile and fertile being intermingled. 
They abound in tropical and sub -tropical 
regions, occur in about 300 varieties, and 
range in size from small trailing shrubs to 
hugo trees, Kke the gigantic bo (Fictis 
rehffioaa) described by Bimerson Tonnent 
as growing near Anarajapoora, in Ceylon, 
and traditionally said to be one of the 
oldest trees in the \yorld. The F. 
Rumphii and the F. relipiosa are deemed 
sacred by both Buddhistk and Brahmans. 
The latter, called also tme ‘ peepul ’ or 
* bo,’ is a large tree with heart-.slmp6d 
leaves, and is cultivated in 8. A.sla. 
(See also Bo-Tubk). Cabutohouc is ob- 
tained in large quantltJ^ from the F. 
elasticat or India-rubber tree of the E. 
Indies — a tree remarkable for its pink 
buds and its great, shiny, oblong loaves, 
but, above all. for its glgatatlc roots, which 
group themselves snake-wise round the 
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base. All over India the bengalensiSt 
popularly known as the banyan, flour- 
ishes and covers yearly an ever-increasinff 
area with its vast canopy of foliage and 
branches. For each branch sends down 
Its own root, which, growing to the sur- 
face, becomes in its turn the parent 
to new growtlis, and so both roots and 
branches multiply apace. The dessert 
fruit of commerce is grown from the F. 
CaHcat so called beoause, according to 
legend, the fanioiis F. trees of Attica were 
originally Imported from Carla In Agia. 
IVUnor. In this species the loaves are 
deeply lobed In the cultivated ti‘ee, though 
ofteu almost entire In the wild they grow 
alternate and are rough and deciduous. 
Single receptacles spring from the axils 
of the leaves, tlie numerous single-seeded 
P6ricarp.s being packed close tf)gctlier in- 
side. In colour the fruit varies from pale 
yellow to purple and bhiish -black. 
‘ Caprificatlon ’ was long since Introduced 
as an artifleial aid to fertilisation. Pro- 
bably the F. is indigenous only in Asia 
Minor and Syria, spreading thence all 
along the Mediterranean. Cardinal Polo 
introduced it into England, where on 
southern walls it can be cultivated with 
success ; and in the United States it is 
grown profitably a?? far N. as Peniisylvania. 
The S. of I>aiice, tim Spanish pc iimsula, 
and Asia Minor supply most of the Fs. for 
Great Britain, the best lvjnd.s being shipped 
from Smyrna. In the warmer elimatcs 
there are two crops, one from the buds of 
last summer and the other and more 
plentiful crop from the spring shoots, 
which ripen in the autumn. In 6. Europe 
and W. Asia Fs. form an Important 
liTticle of food, being eaten fresh and also 
in the form of a mashed cake, w'hilst 
medicinally they are used for chronic con- 
stipation and also for gumboils. F. wine 
Is also brewed. Before beinipr shipped 
abroad the Fs, are usually dried in the 
smi, or in ovens, being pulled and extended 
by hand during the process, after which 
they are compressed in wooden cases. 

ngaro, famous character of dramatic 
Action, who made his first appearance in 
the liarbier de S&oille, 178j, and the 
Mariage de bHgam of Beaumarchais. 
The word ‘ flgaro ’ seems to have meant 
‘ wlgma^er ’ and to have been common to 
Sp. and It. Since Beaumarchais' time 
F. has become the type of ingemous 
roguery, inlrigiie, and cunning, who dis- 
plays the utmost sang-froid In ail his 
dar iTig deceptions. Ho tippoors con- 
spicuously in Mozart s opera, Marriage 
of Figaro, aud lloss ini’s Barber of Seville 
(1816), and is sometlinea represented as a 
barber, sometimes as a valet do chuinbre. 

Figaro, Le, popular Fr. newspaper, 
whi^ was started in 1854 by H. de Ville- 
mesaant and his colleagues. In the e^irly 
days Its ready sale depended not a little 
on its light, chatty * paragraphs,* which 
were Introduced instead of the llterai'y, 
but often rather ponderous, articles in 
vogue before. It was not until 1866 that 
the paper appeared dally. The first 

i our. of the name, wblob, of course, was 
lorrowed from Boaumarohais* well-known 
opera, was pub^ In 1826. and was in cir- 


culation till 1833. During its short life it 
counted George Sand, Paul Lecroix, and 
Jules Janin among Its contributors. The 
present paper in the early days was ogres - 
sivo, and at one time was almost wrecked 
by the revolutionary articles of Roche- 
fort. After the death (1879) of Villemes- 
sant, who had given Le Figaro a distinctly 
monarchical bias, the management passed 
into the hands of Francois Magnard, 
P6rivler, and Do Rodays. Its quieter 
tone, compared with the earlier issues, was 
largely due to the good offices of Magnard, 
who died In 1894. In the Second World 
War, it was pub. from 1940 to 1942 in the 
unoccupied zone of France, but ceased 
pub. on the Ger. occupation. In poUtics 
the paper is Conservative. 

Figeac, Aim6 Louis and Jean Jaoques 
Champoliion-, see Champojxiox-Fiokac. 

Figeac, cap. of an arron. in the dept, of 
Lot, S.W. France. Situated on the banks 
of the C616. m a deep valley surrounded by 
vine-clad, rocky hills, it lies 32 m. E.N.E. 
of Cahors on the Orleans Railway. Brew- 
ing, cloth -weaving, dyeing, and tanning 
ai ‘0 the chief industries, but the tu. is 
notable for its picturesque old houses. 
Pop. 5700. 

Fighig, or Figig, walled oasi.s in the 
Sahara, 165 m. E.S.K. of Fez, near the 
frontier of Algeria in S.E. Morocco. It is 
an entrepot lor the Timbuktu and Mccea 
caravans. Pop. 15,000. 

Fighter, aeroplanes whose specific pur- 
pose is. strictly, the antithesis of that of 
the bomber (q.r.), though there are 
tigh tor-bombers, and bombers are armed 
to defend themselves when attacked. 
Primarily the function of F. planes is 
to stop hostile bombers, reconnaissance, 
and photographic aircraft from flying 
over one’s own ter. ; another fxmetion 
Is to tty in formation over hostile ter., 
as escorts, and attack hostile formations 
intending to attack home-based bombers 
aud photographers or reconnalssanoe 
aircraft operating over enemy ter. ; an- 
other duty of the F. is to attack enemy 
acrodromt'S or carry out, siugle-baoded, 
specialised raids on selected targets ; to 
tins function, somewhat later, was added 
trench- or ground-* stratlug,' i.e., attack- 
ing hostile troops in trenches or on roads 
or railways ; while, in the Second World 
War, another important task w'as that of 
‘ tank -busting.’ The F. was evolved from 
the * single-.scater scouts ’ of the the First 
WorUl VVar, the tli*st being the * Sop with 
Tabloid,’ predecessor of the H urricaue, and 
the Bristol Bullet. auc.e8tor of the Blen- 
heim. At first the pilots of scouts were 
merely armed with revolvers, but soon 
machine-guns were fixed in sixigle-seaters. 
A notable development was the Fokker 
designed with synchronising gear which 
onablod the machine-gun to be fired be- 
tween the blades of the airscrew. It seems 
that the first pianos designed as * fighters ’ 
were two-seat ‘ pushers^ — ^that is, with a 
real propeller behind and not a tractor 
screw in Croi)i The De Havilland DHl 
was a two-seater biplane with a sum at the 
nase, and its successor, the DH2, was a 
single-seater with a swivel gun. About 
this time (1916), too, the stream-lined 
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tractor typo, fitted with twin synohron* 
feed ^ne in front, ousted most other 
'maebines. All these early Fs. were bi- 
planes, exceptiiiflr the Bristol Bnllet, 
which was a siuirle'Seater tnonoplaue. 

In th© 1930^8 Brit, aircraft builders pro- 
duced the famous Hawker series, con- 
structed with steel tubing covorod with 
fabric. Among these were the Fury and 
the two-seater Demon. Tho Fs. of this 
period wore oilicially styled ‘ interceptors * 
from the assumption that their main duty 
was to t^e to the air and intercept hostile 
aircraft as soon as tho latter were signalled 
from the coast. This purely defensive 
function was. however, too limited, and it 
was not lo>ig hefoie a strongly olTonslv© 
technique w,'i.s worked out largely through 
the Initiative of Lord Trenohard. The 
first Spitfire came in 193fi, and almost at 
the same time the first Hurrioano. 
Revolutionary changes were Introduced 
in these famous aircraft. The intorruptor 
and synchronising gear was abolished, 
with its weight, complexity and liabil- 
ity to accident and error. The guns — 
eight fitted in the wings — fired clear of 
the airscrew and when the Second World 
War broke out it was soon found that the 
later Spitfires were far superior in 
manoeuvrability and fire-power to the 
much advertised Meflserschmitts. The 
Hurricane was, at that time, a little 
slower than the Mel 09 but had the ad- 
vantage over the latter if It started tho 
duel at a higher level. In 1018 tho Lewis 
and Vickers guns fired at tho rat© of GUO 
rounds a minute. Spitfires and Hurricanes, 
at the opening of tho Second World War, 
fiew at more than in.p.li. and fired 
their eight gpins at the rate of 1 200 rounds* 
per gun per min. or 160 rquiKls a sec. The 
evacuation from Dunkirk could not have 
been accomplished but for the Fs.— ■ 
Hurricanes, Spitfires niid Deflan ts — 
which literally massacred the Der. bom- 
bers and suffered only.tho lightest losses 
relarively to the great execution wrought 
on the enemy. The supremo triumph of 
the Brit. Fs. In the Battle of Britain (^.r.) is 
an epic in the hist, of the nation. Her© 
for the first time the Brit. Fh, encountered 
r^pilnr formations of the Me.sserschmitt 
110, the two-seater two -motor F. which 
woe sent to protect the Gor. bombers after 
these had suffered crushing losses when 
Invading without escort. Tho Spitfires 
and Hurricanes, however, In spite of the 
guns carried aft in tho Mewserschmitt, 
toitnd tiiat they were able to break up 
these formations as eoelly as they had 
brought down tho Mel 09 single seaters. 
A later development was the night*tlyiag 
F. which had to fly above the gun Imr- 
rage or at any altitude over 14,000 ft. 
The earliest night-fighters of this period 
were fikjpwith Camels, and later, Sopwith 
Snipe, ^with ^50 b.p. Bentley rotai'y 
motOTO. Another famous F. machine of 
thoearly lOdO^s was the OIoster Gladiator 
designed by H. P. Folland. With a 
Mereury motor of 795 h.p. *the speed of 
l^e Oli^latof/ though note<|ual to that of 
the monoplane Fb., reached 250 ni.p;h. 
and It carried fourgtinst The ea^ hist* 
Of defence of MAlta in the second 


World War was remarkable for tho heroic 
resistance of the Brit, pilots in their 
heavily overworked and old model 
Gladiators. Equally, too. In Norway and 
In North Africa in the early period of th© 
war, this machine Justified Its existenoe. 

Among the best-known Fs. in the Second 
World War were the Vickers -Armstrong 
Spitfire, Hawker Hurricane, Hawker 
Typhoon, N. American Mustang, Curtiss 
Kitty hawk. Curtiss Warhawk, Bell Alra- 
cobra, Lockheed Lightning, Bristol Beau- 
hglitcr, Westland WJdrlwlnd, and De 
Uavilland Mosquito (night fighter). The 
Vickers Aru\strong . Spitfire was derived 
from th© Vlokers-Snpermarlno S.6B, 
which Ret a world^s speed record In Sept. 
1931 of 407 '6 m.p.h. and won tlio last of 
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the Schneider Trophy races for Britain 
at an average Hpeed of 340 -6 m.p.h. The 
Spitfire V.B earned two cannon and, four 
maolunc gnus ; was fitted with the Rolls 
Uoyce Merlin 45 engine and its speed in 
1943 wfw 3i;o m.p.lj. ThOfHawker Hurri- 
cane began, like tho Spitfire, with eight 
machine-guns* fitted in the wings ; later 
it was equipped with twelve maohinoguns 
and, finally, wlLli tho Bofors size guus« 
Its speed (without carrylnj: a bomb load) 
was 322 m.p.h. and, like ^he Spitfire, It 
had a Bolls Boyce Merlip engine. The 
Hawker Typhoon was f development 
of the long lino of successnil single-seater 
Fa. produced during the Receding thirty 
years by tho Hawker and^Sopwith,Com* 
panleR. JuKt as the Hurricane was the 
outcome of many years of .experience in 
tho dcsls^ and oonstnicUnh of Idgb speed 
types, 'famous > among mich were the 
Woodcock, >Fiiry, Hawflncb,'and the Hart, 
so the Typhoon aas tho loftol dovdop- 
mont of the HtneHoaoe. The '!^phogti 
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wafl a elngle-eoater, low-\vlng cantilever 
land monoplane with retractable under- 
carriage and tail-wheel, designed for both 
day- and nlght-flffhting duties. It waa 
poweired by a Nanler Sabre liquid -cooled 
engine, which, with Its 2200 h.p., con- 
centrated into a siuall space more power 
than that developed by a Royal Scot 
locomotive. There were two alternative 
typos of annaraent, oorwisting cither of 
twelve • 303 Browning machine-guns or of 
four 20 rnm. Hispauo giina. ita maxi- 
mum speed in level flight was over 400 
m.p.h. and operational pilots obtained 
readings of well over 500 m.p.h. in the 
dive. Tactically the Typhoon proved of 
gi*eat value in dealing with tip-and-run 
raiders— -usually Focke-Wulf lOO’s wliich 
repeatedly tried to cause damage to 
places on the coast In 1942-43. Wlien 
used like a dive-bomber the Typhoon 
carried a 500 db. bomb under each wing 
in addition to uormaj armament. The 
Typhoon was highly effective in * tank- 
b us ting * attacks at tlie Battle of the 
Falaise Pocket {see Falaisk). Tho Lock- 
heed Lightning, tliougli in service with 
tho R.A.F. for 1942, was more generally 
associated with the U.8. Army Air Forces. 
It was a twin-engined F. designed in 1937. 
In its later development it was powered 
with 1150 h.p. lKpild*c<iot€*d Alli.^ou I urbo- 
saporeliarged en^es ^ind Ita maximum 
speed was nearly 400 m.p.h. at 10,000 ft. 
Its most usual armament, grouped in tho 
nose of the pilot’s nacelle, was one 20 -mm. 
cannon, two -5 and two *3 machino-gims. 
Later types of F. aircraft were jet- 
pi’opolled or turbine -driven. See (J. G. 
firey, Britinh FiffMer Planes, 1911 ; 
Maj. O, Stewart (ed.), Tlije liof/ai Air 
Force in Pictures, 1943. 

Fig Marigold, see Mbskmuuyavtiiemum, 

Figueira 4a Fez, seaport, at the moutii 
of the Mondego, in Coimbra, I’ortugal. 
It is ttie terminus of the Guarda-Flgueini 
and LIsbon-Figueira railways, and was 
formerly in the ppov. of Heira. The ex- 
ports are wine, olive oil, grain, and finit. 
Pop. about 3000. 

Figueras, In. and fortress on the Bar- 
celona -Perpignan railway, 14 in. te. of 
the Fr. frontier, in Cata-lonia, Spain. F. 
is on the fertile plain of El Ampnrdan. 
Ferdinand VT. (17 40-59) built its cit.idcl. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Figueroa, Francisco de (l.')i40-»i«2(B. M*. 
pootVrevealfi in bis pastorals and his lil.mk 
vers^, which be introduced into n.div© 
literature, the iiifluoiKki of It. Jiter.Uiire. 
it wibs for hjs pastorals espeeially that his 
contemporary admirers gave him the 
ambitious title of ‘ Divine poet.’ 

Figurate Numbers, .succession of series 
derived from any arithmetical series. 
The series derived from tho natural num- 
t>era la obtained as in the following table : 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 0, 
Ibt order 1. 3, «, 10, 15, 21 
5pd order 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, $0 


ete. 


Here it la seen tluit the llret order is 
obtained by adding 1, 2. 3,. etc., terms 
ol the natural nuiiib6irs,. tbe saeond oixier 
is obtained by adding 2, >3^ etc.» terms 
of the first order, .and so on. The 


numbers of the first order in the above 
case are called triangular, as equilateral 
triangles are formed with such numbers 
of points placed e<iua] distances apart, 

thus : . 

etc. Square F. N. are tlie first order 
obtained from tho series 1, 3, .5. 7. 1) . . . 
Tho first order is 1, 4, 9, 10 , . . and 

may be repre.sented by 

and so on. From the series 1, 4,7,10... 
are obtained pentagonal numbers, 1, 5, 
12, 22 . . . 

Figure, (1) in geometry, a dia.gram 
(Imwn to illustrate a plane or solid shape. 
(2) in music, short phrase, especially one 
which assumes a distinctive character in 
the course of a composition by repetition 
or thematic use. 

Figured Bass, see Tiiorouoii Bash. 

Figurehead, flgiu'e, statue, bust, or 
other device aitaohod to a ship’s prow 
immcdiat(‘ly under the bowsprit. Mer- 
chant vcs.scls used to have timber volutes 
or scrolls in place of figums, but the 
fa.sliion of figureheads had gone out before 
tho introduction of steamers, whose bows, 
therefore, are usually plain. The huge 
figurehead of the * fighting TinUraire * and 
many belonging to other anct. battleships 
may still be seen at Millwall. 

Figwort, name applied to tho Brit, 
species of ScrnphiiJaria. S. nodosa and 
.S', aquatica are perennial herlis with brown 
Howers visited almost exclusively by 
waj>ps. They wpre once u.scd medicinally 
m aceordanco tfie doctrine of sig- 

naturo.s to euro tb© * fig ’ or piles. 

: Fiji l$lan4s (formerly Faojee or Fidji). 

I island group to ilm N. of Kow Zo^iland. 
mainly extending between W and 19^ 8. 
There are some 2.'>0 w.. of whieii many lire 
uninhabited Islets and rock>, .irid the gro-vs 
j urea of the group, which extends 3t)b in. 

I from K. to W., and 300 m. N. to S., is 
7435 fiq. in. Tho is. arc him inly volcanic 
in origin. Goiicraily hpeiiking, on the 
S.E. side of tho is. arc lorc.st and jungle, 
whilst on tho other, or lec-sidc, is grass 
land with a less prctporliou of timber. The 
cliinnto is cool for the tropics, and though 
the rainfall varies grcatl> ui the difi'orent 
is., there are no inonUis when some rain 
does not fall. Meteorological stations 
have been estnb. ar 31bau and Delanasan. 
Tho cliipf crops ail’ sugar, maize, coconut, 
tobacco, coffee, ariowioot, a little t^iu, and 
cotton, of wjneli (.lie quantity has in- 
crea.sed of late \cars. Most of the natives 
are engaged iii tiic plantations, but In 
addition, Indian comics and labourers 
from other Is. are introduced to work for 
a period of yt\»rs ; these labourers and 
the conditions of work ore wholly under 
the control of the gov. Dorses and 
sh«?©p are reared, and there are a few 
wild cattle, Cldcf exports are gold, 
sugar, frnit| etn ra, bananas, cotton, maize, 
trocas shell » etc. Most of ^tbe trade is 
done with New S^ealapd* New S. Woles, 
and Victoria. The trade returns fjor 1937 
showed that the total value of the exports 
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/was £2,213»000 and of imports fil.7Ul,000. 
The seaports of the Is. possess tirood har- 
bours, protected by coral reefs. Tbe cap. 
is Suva, on the S.E. shore is Viti Lovu ; 
the chief is. are Vitl Levu (4250 so. m.), 
Vanua Levu, Kandavu, Maug^o, VuJangra, 
Yathata, Vatuvara, Mothe, Mbau, Mbal- 
evu, and Rotumah. The constitution of 
F. is reflated by letters patent of Fob. 9, 
1029. There is an Executive Council, 
consisting of the Governor, the colonial 
secretary, and other hig-h otllcials, to- 
gether with the two unoftlcial members 
nominated by the governor ; and a 
legislative council consisting of the 
Governor and sixteen ollicial members, 
tivo European, five native, and live Indiau 
members. The natives retain a largo 
share of self -gov., and their system of vil. 
and (list, councils has been recognised, and 
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hnproved, and supplemented by a trien- 
nial meeting of cliiefs, over wdiom the 
Governor presides. The Education Or- 
dinance}, 1916, aims at the estah. of a 
system suitable to the needs of the colony 
as a whole and of thO'Various races ; and 
a board of education has been created 
under a director of education. This 
board has power to establish gov. schools 
both seconda^ and primary, and to assist 
undenominational schools. There are 
two grammar schools at tiuva for Euro- 
peans, one for boys and ouo for girls. 
There are 08 gov. and assisted schools, 22 
for Indians, 33 for Fijians, and 8 for Euro- 
peans, other race.s and haif-c^isteH. There 
are also numerous primary schools con- 
ducted by Methodist and Rom. Catholic 
missions, and vH. schools supervised by 
native teachers. The natives are a 
dark-coloured race of a Polynesian type 
and were formerly notorious cannibals. 
The spelling of I'ljian names varies con- 
siderably owing to the p^ullar pronunoia* 
tion. 


The F.l. were first seen by Tasman, 
in 1643, and named by him Prince Wm*B. 
Islands. Capt. Rllgh, set adrift in an 
open boat by the mutineers of the Bounty 
passed among the S.W. portion of the 
group in 1787, being the next European 
navigator who Is known to have sighted 
the is., Capt. Cook having been only in- 
formed of the existence of a large is. named 
Feejee, three days sail to the N.W. by W. 
of Tonga-tabu, by the natives of that 
group. The missionary ship Buff, in her 
pas.sago from Tonga-tabu to China in 
1797 got entangled among the smaller is. 
forming the E. div. of the archipelago, of 
which nor master Wilson made an incor- 
rect plan. More or less regular communi- 
cation with the people was begun by 
various masters of vessels plying In the 
sandalwood trade ; but for long European 
intercourse w’as very limited owing to the 
evil ropiitatiou of the islanders, who were 
given over to cannibalism. D’Urville, 
who paid a short visit to the Fijis in 1827, 
gave the first authentic account of the is. 
and their Inhabs. ; and it was not until 
1835 that a Christian mission was at- 
tempted by the Wesleyan ministers from 
Tonga, nor until sev. years later that their 
efforts met with any success. The want 
of a regular survey was at length supplied 
by a United States Exploring expedition 
which, under Capt. Wilkes, performed 
that service in 1840. The narrative; of 
this expedition contains a mass of in- 
formation on the manners, laws, religion, 
and language of tho islanders, and long 
remained tho best, if not tho only record 
of them. But an excellent account of 
them will also bo found in the Journal of 
Captain John Elphinstoue Erskine, R.N., 
who cruised among the is. of the W. 
Pacific in H.M.S. Ilavannah in 1853. In 
this Journal he giVQi a graphic account 
of the very remarkable chief Seru, son 
of Tanoa, who took the name of Thakom- 
bau, meaning ‘ make-bad Bau ’ from bis 
having raised on Insurrection in Bau 
which consolidated the authority of his 
father Tanoa. Thokombau, however, be- 
came involved in tribal conflict with 
Maafu, who had made himself chief of the 
Windward group of is. Thakom bau hoped 
that by giving np cannibalism and em- 
bracing Christianity ho would secure the 
necessary tuBccndancy ; but eventually in 
1858 oflerod the sovereignty of the is. to 
England to get out of his difficulties, 
among which was tbe impossibility of 
complyiug w'lth an Amer. demand for a 
large sum of money for alleged injury to 
tho Amor, consul. Nothing camo of tho 
oiler; but, in 1871 conatitutional gov. 
w^as formed by cei’toin Eukb^bmen under 
Thakoinbau. This soon led to debt and 
deadlock among the settle who by now 
had considerably increased in numbers 
from the original body which had gone 
out from Australia. TPhe Brit. Gov. 
in the interests of all pfurtles then ac- 
cepted unconditional cewon and F. be- 
came a Brit. , colony In 1874. The 
pop. in 1030 waa 198,379 (97,651 Fijians, 
85,000 Indians, 4028 Europeans, 4574 of 
European and native descent, and some 
Polynesians and others). See A. Agassis, 
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The Islands and Corat Reels of FiJU 1S99 ; 
B. Thomson, TJie Fijians, 1908, and 
Government : of Fiji The Colony of Fiji, 
1924: W. A. Chappie, Fiji: Little 
India of the Pacific, 1 942. 

Filadelfla, tn., 13 m. S. of Nicastro, in 
the prov. of Catanzaro, Italy. Pop. 6000. 

Filament, in botany, is the stalk of the 
stamen, at the apex of which la borne the 
anther or pollen ctise. P. is also used to 
describe a combination of cells which are 
connected only by their contleruous ends, 
as in many algm, hairs etc. 

Filanfiderif Gaetano (1732-88), Neapoli- 
tan Jurist and writer, was a barrister of 
note and a leader of the Liberal caiLse. 
For one year before his death ho acted as 
financial minister to Ferdinand IV., but 
his Science of Legislation (1780-83) is his 
title to fame. In this work ho discusses 
the principles of justice both in theory and 
practice in such a way as to prove himself 
an historian of learning and true philo- 
sophical insight. The inlluence of the 
C&ntrai Social is traceable throughout. 

Filariasis. diseased condition due to the 
presence of the parasite Filaria sanguinis 
hominis, or allied forms. The adult 
Filaria was discovered by Bancroft of 
Brisbane, and its embryo was discovered 
in the blood by Djj Timothv Lewis. The 
embryo is knowii as ottAjromaria sanguinis 
hominis nocturnal it inhabits the lym- 
phatic vassels and makes its appearance 
in great numbers in the blood at night 
time. They are about *35 mm. long. 
Other species are microfilaria perstans, 
which is found in the blood both day and 
night, and microfilaria diuma, which is 
found in the peiipheral circulation only m 
the day-time. Tho larvte inhabit certain 
species of gnats or mosquitoes. Tho 
larvsB are sucked from the blood by the 
mosquito and enter tho sUmiach. They 
afterwards make their way to the btuse 
of the piercing apparatus, so that they 
can once more enter the body of a man 
when the mosquito bites. The alternative 
theory to tliis is that the filaria lives in tho 
body of the mosquito until the death of its 
host, when it may be conveyed by wind 
to drinking water, by which it again enters 
the body of man. It has been observed 
that the blood of men may contain swanns 
of these poitisites without any symptoms 
of disease being apparent. Under certain 
circumstances, however, they Ic^d to 
dilatation of the lymphatics and a general 
disturbance of their function. Tho char- 
acteristic symptom of F. is the appearance 
of chyle in the urine. Chyle is tho pro- 
duct of the digestion of fat ; it is a liqiud 
of milk y appearance owing to the presence 
of small globules of fat. and under ordinary 
clroumstoucos mokes its way to the tlior- 
aclo duet, ultimately appearing in the 
blood stream, where it undergoes combus- 
tion or is stored up as adiposo tl.sHue. 
When the lymphatics are obstructed by 
masses of filaria, the chyle is diverted from 
its normal course, and, besides causing 
hypertrophy of nelghbooriug tissues, ap- 
pears in gimt quantity in the urine. The 
effect on tho general organism is one of mal- 
nutrition and intlammatlon of the lym- 
phatic vessels. In connection with the 


hist, of the parasite in its .second host, the 
mosqidtO; it may be noted that the larvee 
are not ejected when the mosquito is fed 
on banana pulp. 

Filberts ore the fruit of the cultivated 
Corylus or hazel ; they are oval, elongated 
nuts that have a mild, oily taste, which 
makes them pleasant food. In Fngland 
they are extensively grown in Kent, some 
fanners having 100 ac. under cultivation, 
which In a good year yield as much as lOo 
tons of fruit. As they weigh heavier un- 
ripe they are usually picked in Sept., 
whilst still green. Compared with the 
common hazels {C. AveLlana), which jricld 
cob-nuts, F. trees have a longer, less open 
cup or involucre, and are more laceratcfJ. 
Tbo F. is enclosed in the laciniated leafy 
cups of tho female flowers, wlilch look like 
clusters of coloured styles at tho extrem- 
ities of buds : their kernel.? are in some 
varieties surrounded by deep red pellicles. 
A F. tree, the stem of which rarely exceeds 

2 ft., tho tree itself being kept from 3 to 
7 ft. high. Is closely pruned each year, 
only the llnest young wood, and the like- 
liest to hear blossom being left. 

Fildes, Sir Luke (1844-1927), Eng. 
painter, b. at Liverpool ; eon of 
Fildes of Chester. Studied art at the S. 
Kensington and Royal Academy schools. 
Ho began his artistic life as an illustrator, 
and became a popular contributor to the 
Cornhill and Graphic ; and also executed 
woodcuts for Dickenses last novel, Edwin 
Ifrood, The subjects of his earliebt 
paintings were often sad in theme aurl 
cold in colouring, but his later works, 
especially tho warmer pictures of Venetian 
men and women, represent the happier 
side of life. In 1902 he painted a portmit 
of King Edward VII., and in 1912 of King 
George V, Ho became R.A., in 1887, and 
was knighted in 1906; K.C.V.O. 1918. 

File, steel implement, with teeth or sei - 
ratures on its surface, much used for 
abrading and shaping metals and other 
hard surfaces. The ai‘t of filing is knowm 
to most savage tribes, hard htone or 
fishes’ teeth being generally employed. 
Single-cut files, which are suitable for soft 
metals, have only one sot of parallel 
ridges, whilst double-cut files havo two 
courses or series of chisel cuts, tho second, 
which is usually finer, being at an angle 
with tho first. In shape thej are various : 

‘ fiat ’ files have a icctixngle for their 
so<‘.Uon ; rattail files, a circle frequently 
tapered ; three-square files, an eqmang- 
ular triangle. Mo.st are ‘ bellied,’ that is 
thicker in tho centre, and in length they 
vary frofn f in. (a waU'hmaker’s) to over 

3 ft. (engineers). Blanks are forg6<l 
from bars of tho best crucible .steel and 
after being annealed and straightened are 
cut either by band or by machine. The 
teeth are Inoist'd by a small stout chisel 
inclined at an angle of about 13** from tlie 
perpendicular, the chisel being hit sharply 
for each out by a hammer. A skilled 
craftsman can strike aa many as eighty 
blows an hour The hardening and tem- 
pering of a file is a delicate operation, as 
excess o| heat renders tho steel brittle, 
and too little causes tho teeth to wear 
down very rapidly, whilst hasty cooling 
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often warps the metal and so spoils the 
tool. The chief difficulty in the way of 
making thoroughly reliable machinery for 
file-cutting is that of adjusting the forco 
of the blow to the hardness of the steel. 
Single-cut and double cut Fs. are graded 
according to the number of cuts per in., 
varying from fourteen to 100 or more. 
The grades, from rough to fine, are known 
as rough (always single-out), coarse, bas- 
tard, second-cut, smooth, and dead- 
smooth (alwavs double-cut). The tang 
or tapered end provided for fitting into a 
handle. Is not included in describing the 
length of a F. 

File (from Lat. yflum, a thread, through 
Fr. (fll), used in the military sense as the | 
opposite of a * rank,’ that is to say, it refers 
to an alignment from front to rear, one 
man being behind another, whilst ‘ rank * i 
is an alignment abreast or from right to 
left. Three men now form a F., the Fs. 
being ‘ doubled * or ‘ trebled * if a denser 
formation la required : the number has 
been gradually rc^duced from sis teen, as 
it was in 1600. The ‘ rank and F.* of a 
regiment properly Includes non-com- 
missioned officers and men. 

File-fish, see Baijstes. 

Filelfo, Francesco (1398-1481), It. 
humanist ; b. July 25, at Tolontina ; son 
of a w’orking man. Educated at Padua. 
In 1417. called to teach eIo(iuence and 
moral pliiloaophy at Venice. Know-n as 
erposltor of Virgil and Cicero, Secretary 
to Venetian consul-general, Constanti- 
nople, 1119. Taught Lat. and Gk. at 
Bologna from 1427, from 1440 at Milan — 
where duke Filippo Vl.'^contl became his 
patron ; to the hono\ir of whoso successor, 
Francesco Sforza, F. dedicated an epic, tho 
Sforziad, Ue went to Rome in 1475 ; be- 
came prof, of Gk. at Florence, 1481, and 
died there, July 31m tho same year, 

Filey, fishing tn. and foslilonablo sum- 
mer i*esort of E. Riding, Yorkshire, situ- 
ated 8 m. S.E. of iicarborough. The tn. 
is divided into two pairts. The old tn. is 
Just a fishing vil. , while tho now, which has 
developed since 1840, consists of two tiers, 
with pleasure ganiens between. F. con- 
tains the remains of a llom. harbour, 
which proves it to have been u Horn, 
station of some importance. Pop. 
3700. 

Filibusters (probably a Sp. form of our 
word ‘ freebooter,* derived from Dutch 
vrijbuiter) are pirates and, in general, ad- 
venturers who practise illegal warfare for 
their ends. Thns the Amer. adventurers 
who took part in the rovolntjous of Sp. S. 
America, with the purpose of increasing 
the anarchy to their own profit, were 
popularly called Fs., and in the United 
States the eipression Is frccmently used of 
politicians whoso one puri»oso is obstruc- 
tion. Again, tho expeditions sent Into 
Spain against the HepublicariH, by Musso- 
lini and Hitler during the Civil war were 
fluently and j^urately described as 
filibustering expetlitlons. In England the 
word F. is also applied to a small fastr 
aalUng ship. See also Bvocanee&s. 

Fm^la, Vbioenzo da (1642-1707), It. 
lyrical poet, who came a noble Floren- 
tine fUmiiy. He became famous on ac- 


count of a series of odes written in oom- 
xneinoratlon of tho victories of Sobieskl. 
He is also notew'orthy for the few very 
beautiful sonnets he wrote, the most 
famo\i8 of which was /fafia, Italia^ O tu 
cui feo la sorie. There is a trans. by Bor- 
row in Ills Wild Wales, In 1864 a new ed. 
of his Poesie e Lettere was pub. See life 
by O. Capoui, 1901. 

Filigree (from Lat. ilium, a thread ; and 
granujn, a graifi), dolioate jewel and orna- 
mental work made of twisted gold or 
silver wire. Tho metal threads are finely 
interlaced, solder being used to strengthen 
the points of union, and are wrought into 
intricate volutes and spirals. In the 
‘ Tara * brooch and other Irish work of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, however, 
the design is skilfully contrived by a single 
long thread. To-day the best F. work 
comes from the United and Central Ppotb. 
of India, where the art has been practised 
from time immemorial, from Malta and 
from Scandinavia, where the daintiest 
silver buttons and brooches are fashioned, 
with a further decoration of tiny chains 
and pendants. F. patterns were often 
built on to a solid metal ground ; in the 
Middle Ages the Moors of Spain used In 
this way to embellish croziers and reli- 
quaries. Up to the twelfth century 
Byzantine goldsmiths lavished a gi’eat 
deal of artistic skill on F. work, and a few 
illustrations of their handiwork show that 
the art was w'ell-knowii both to the Etrus- 
cans and the Celts. 

Filioque Controversy, controversy on 
whether tho Holy Spirit jirocoeded from the 
Father and tho Son or from tho Father 
only, tho W. Church maintaining the 
former and the E. the latter. 

Filipepi, Alessandro di Mariano del, see 
Botticklli, SaxdUo. 

Filippi, Cav. FiliplMsle, see Dr Filippi. 

Filipino, a native of the PlilUppiue Is., 
and, more particularly, a member of the 
Christianised races of Mal^ stock, gener- 
ally with an admixture of Sp. blood. 

Fillan, Saint, name of two distinct holy 
men of Scotland, whoso festivals are held 
on Jime 20 and Jan. 9 respectively. The 
‘ June * St. Fillan is the older of the two. 
He was called ‘ an lobar,* the leper, and a 
church was dedicated to him at Loch Earn 
In Pertliaiiire. The other was of Irish 
origin, being the son of Forcdach of Mun- 
ster and St. Kentigern. He died at 
Strathflllan in 777, and here os early as 
800 an Augiihtiniari priory was built in hts 
honour. Wliihin its grounds was the * pool 
of Fillan,’ whose w'aters accomplished 
miracles of healing. Twb relics of this 
saint, the Quigricb and g hell, ore pre- 
served in the Antiquarign Museum at 
Edlnbuigh. 

Fillet (from Lat. filtisn, a thread), 
architectural term, applied to the narrow 
ribbon 'like bands, so comdion both in Qk. 
and Gothic architecturig to separate 
mouldings one from the ogher. Fs. , also 
called ‘ llstels,* are used between the 
flutlDgs of Ionic and Coridbhlan pillars. 

Fillmore, MlUard (1800^74), Hilrteonth 
president of the U.S.A., itose, like mgny 
others who have held that office, by the 
sheer force of his own high abilities and 
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sterllriff moral character, and tnteht with 
Jnstice have said that he was handicapped 
rather than assisted by the accident of 
birth. In 1820 ho broke away from his 
apprenticeship to a dyer, and having 
studied in Buffalo was called to the Bar 
in 1823, and prospered In his law practice. 
Havlne served in the state lof^Jslatiiro of 
New York (1828-32) he next sat m Con- 
BXess for eiRht years between 1833 and 
1843. From 1860-53 he held the chief 
mofifistracy, succeedinff President Zachary 
Taylor upon the latter’s death, the olllce 
cominf? to him os the elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. In policy he allied liJmsclf with the 
Whigs, supported ineasures franied to 
mitigate tho evils of slavery, advocated 
protective tariffs, and in 1851 tried to pre- 
vent the invasion of CJuba, which the 
* flllhustcrs ' urged. His active 8up])ort of 
the Fugitive Slave Law endangered his 
popularity. 

Filmer. Sir Robert (c. 1589-1053). Eng. 
writer on politics, matriculated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was knighted by 
Charles I., and being an ardent Uovalist. 
had his house again and again pillaged bv 
the Roundheads during the Civil war. In 
his Patrinreha (1080) and other pam- 
phlets lie develops to a ludicrous exigent 
the theory of the* right of kings. 

Yet the fact that Locke took the troulile 
t-o expose his fallacies seriatim in tho 
Treatise on Government shows that at the 
time at leivst liia theories mado a grave 
imprerssion. 

Film Institute, British. Founded in 
1933 and reconstituted in 1948 with an 
ann. grant from the Treasury, the H.F.I. 
Is a riemi-oificial body charged with * the 
development of the art of the him, the 
promotion of its use as a record of con- 
temporary life and manners and the 
fostering of public appreciation and study 
of it from these points of view.’ In 
effect, therefore, tho Institute acts for the 
film in the same way os the Arts Council 
of Great Britain (q.v.) does for music, 
drama, and painting. The In.stitute’.s 
main achievements so far have been the 
foundation of the National Film In’hrnrv 
in which millions of ft. of film of priecle>»3 
historical value are being preserved for 
posterity ; the astab. of an Information 
Service on tho cinema second to none in 
tho world and tho enoouragoinent of the 
film society movement for the study of 
film homo and throughout the Comniou- 
wealth. Tho lustituto also issues a mim- 
t^r of periodicals dealing with various 
aspects of the him, and has sponsored the 

S ub. of the first authoritative hist, of tho 
irit. cinema. 

Films, see Ctxkmatooraph. 

Filmy Ferns are found native in tho 
moist woods of the tropics, but many 
species are cultivated in Britain. In 
many forms tho fronds ore filamentous, 
and some have the appearance of Liver- 
worts. They require a great deal of 
moisture, which is beat obt^nod by grow- 
ing them In closed cases ; a cool green- 
houae la suificlent, but they must be keut 
well guarded from the atm. They should 
be planted in sphagnum, peat, or fibre ; 
ordinary soil Is unsuitable. Hymeno- 
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phyllum and Trijchornanes arc the two 
genera, including the majority of F. P., of 
which there are about seventy species ; 
but Todea superha, belonging to the 
Osmnndacom, is often cultivated. 

Filters. Solid matter which is sus- 
pended, but not dissolved in a liquid, may 
be separated again by a variety of 
methods. The commonest is tho use of 
F., by means of which the liquid is mode 
to flow through one or more porous sub- 
stances, which will not allow tho sus- 
pended matter to pass. The simplest 
form of F. is that used in chemical labora- 
tories, where a circular piece of blotting 
paper is folded into a quadrant and 
opened into a hollow conical shape. 
Placed in a gloss-fuiinol this fits clo.sely 
to the sides, and as the li(]Uid is poured 
through, tho precipitate collects on the 

} )a.per, and can easilv be removed. When 
iquids are dealt with which attack paper, 
glass, wool or asbestos fibres may be used 
Instead of paper. One simple method of 
accelerating filtration is to use a funnel 
with a long stern. Another more effective 
method is to employ a Buchner funnel, 
i,e. a porcelain funnel with a perforated 
base on wiiioh a filter paper is placed. The 
funnel fits into a brittle with a side tube 
connected to a F. pump. Difllculties 
sometimes arise wdion crystallisation from 
hot liquids lekes place in the funnel stem. 
To avoid this, doublc-walle<i funnels are 
used, the space between the two surfaces 
being filled with hot water. Some sus- 
pen.sions are of such a fine nature that the 
solhl particles are not cfiiciently retained 
by ordinary F. paper, in which case the 
remedy Is to use q>eciiil iiapcr with smaller 
pores. Even this will not suflicc to F. 
colloidal eolations. For the ordinary 
purpose of lilteriiig water for domestic 
use, .a Uu’ge number of F. have been 
devrised. They mainly differ in the man- 
ner of drawing the dirty winter through 
them. It Is usual use, os the filtering 
substances, sand and clinrcoal in some 
form. A homo-made F. is often con- 
structed of two ttower-T’ots ptaeed one 
inside the other. Jn tlic lower fuie is 
placed a sponge to T>lng tlio hole, then a 
layer of pebbles, upon wdnrh is a layer of 
sand with powdered cliarcoal resting upon 
it, and this in its turn lield by an- 

other layer of pebbU^s. In tho upper pot 
is only a sponge to prevent the water 
tlouing too fast into i i)c F. By- tlus means 
quite a pure water may be obtained. The 
F. which are manfiu tured for use on ship- 
board, and by sold id's, etc., work on tnis 
principle, but arc comstructod so that the 
sediment may be removed. So that this 
may be done, devices ore used so that the 
watcir may be filtered as it ascends. Thus, 
If a F. has four compartments, and the 
w^ater is stored in tho top one, and passed 
by a pip© to the bottom one, then it will 
Ovseend tlirough the middle chambers. 
This iM tho principle adopted In Lqlage’s 
F. When the stored w^ator reaches the 
lowest chamotr, it aacenda through a 
porous filtering stone, to the filtering 
chamber, from whence It still aiscondi 
through a second stone to the chamber 
from whence it is drawn off. Tho 
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Rcdiment can be removed from the 
lowest chamber by withdrawing a ping. 

Another form of F. consists of a cylin- 
drical pot contaiinng the filtering media 
and with a long tube attached to it. This 
pot Is lowered into the water, and by using 
the tube os a syphon {q.v.), the water is 
drawn up through the pot and filtered on 
its way. This method has been utilised 
for travellei-s and others who may have 
to drink from turbid sources. A poroiLs 
cylindrical stone consisting of compressed 
carbon, is fitted on to one end of a flexible 
tube, to the other end of which is attached 
a moutbpice. Then the traveller, lower- 
ing the filtering end Into the pond, mav 
drink clean water direct from the tnrbid 
8010 * 06 . Not only does filtration remove 
solid matter, but it is well known that 
charcoal acts upon any soluble organic 
matter which may he present, so purifying 
the water. This is of great importance, 
as very clear water may be highly 
dangerous to drink on account of the pre- 
sence of organic matter. The length of 
time that the charcoal Is eflftcient is, there- 
fore, of the gieatest Importance. For this 
same reason charcoal Is often placed at 
the openings from which issue deleterious 

S ases, and so the air is filtered, rendering 
i inodorous and often innocuous. For 
filtering on the large scale F. presses are 
used. The simplest forms consist of a 
series of chambers connected with each 
other by a central hole. F. cloths Inside 
the chambers retain the precipitate, and 
the filtrates are let out through taps at 
the bottom. See Water and Sewao® ; 
and for other proces.ses of clarification 
(g.v.) see Beer, Oil, Sugar, Syrup, 
WINE, etc. See J. Don and J. Chisholm, 
Modem Methods of Water Purification^ 
1911 : J. A. Pickard, Filtration and 
Filters, 1929. 

In photography a filter is a piece of 
transpai'cnt material of graduated colour- 
ing placed between the object and the 
lens. Its purpose is to control the stream 
of light and thus to emphosiso some 
spjScial characteristic of the view or to ob- 
tain some special efiPect. A filter is used 
mainly in the photography of distant 
views, sunsets, outdoor portraits, and 
architecture. Where, however, the most 
up-to-date materials are employed the use 
of a filt,er is generally unnecessary. See 
also Photography. 

Filurina, see Fi.orixa. 

Fimbria, Gaius Flavius (d. 84 B.c.), Rom. 
soldier, was an enthusiastic supporter of 
the demagogue Marius, and was at pains 
to colour his partisanship by perpetrating 
needless barbarities agalDst his enemies. 
HaviDg slain P'laexjns, his superior in Asia, 
at Nicomedia, he worsted Mithridates 
with Flacms* army. Finally, he com- 
mitted suicide rather than fall into tho 
bands of Snila, whoso adherents In Asia 
ho had persistently ill-treated. 

Fin, see Fins. 

Finale (It. -ivord meaning * end 
musical tenn, describing the conclusion of 
a oomposttton. In instrumental music, 
that is; in symphonies, concertos, sonatas, 
Quartettes, etc., it Is the Isat moYoment, 
which is variously handled by dIfTorent 


musicians, as the recollection of Haydn’s 
sprightly rondos and Beethoven’s grand 
choral F. to his ninth symphony will Im- 
mediately show, Mozart and other com- 
posers bring the sov. acts of their ope ras 
to a close by a concerted piece or F. Wag- 
ner, however, broke away from this prac- 
tice. 

Finance Acts, in Brit, administration, 
are formal Acts of Parliament which, after 
the Budget (q.v.) has been introduced by 
tho chancellor of the exchequer, are 
necessary in order to give effect to its 
provisions. The first and more Important 
of these is tho Finance Act, which embodies 
the chief alterations in methods of raising 
revenue. This is occasionally a very long 
and involved document, as the utmost pre- 
cision Is necessary when such methods os 
those relating to Income Tax are revised ; 
but where the changes are few and no 
fundamental system Is affected the 
Finance Act may bo one of the simplest 
and briefest for the year. The Appro- 
priation Act, which follows, is a forma) 
measure for voting the necessary funds 
to tho various spending depts., and is 
usually supplemented at the end of the 
financial year by a similar measure which 
legalises any additional expenditure that 
may have become necessary. These Acts , 
as they deal chiefly with finance, do not 
require the approval of the House of 
Lords. When they have been passed by 
the Commons they are sent to the upper 
chamber with tho Speaker’s certificate 
attached declaring them to be Money Bills. 

Finance, National, see Budget, Trear- 
URT, Public Debt. 

Financial News, The, London morning 
daily paper, founded in 1884. Prior to its 
appearance tho Financier (estab. 1866) 
was the only regular dally which attempted 
to give detailed nows of markets, stocks 
and shares, prices,«^nd of anything, in 
fact, which wos likely to be of especial 
interest to business men. Now incor- 
porated with the Financial Times {q.v.). 

Financial Times, The, London morning 
dailv paper, which first appeared in 1888. 
W^ith it are incorporated the Financier 
and Bullionist and Financial News as 
the Financial Times Ltd. (Chairman, Rt. 
Hon. Brendan Bracken, M.P.) Offices, 
72, Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 

Fin-backs, see Fin -whales. 

Finch, name given to members of the 
Friugillidie, a family of hard-billed singing 
birds which Jnhabit the N. hemisphere. 
They are almost unknown in Australia. 
The Fringillidre are divided into sev. sub- 
families, according to the formation of the 
skull and beak. The CoccothrausHna, 
or grosbeaks. Inhabit tbd Old and New 
Worlds, and extend as S. as India. 
Their bills are fairly stout and acute, and 
they have brlght-colonreih plumage, green 
and yellow predominating. The speoiee 
Ligurinus chloris, or common green-flnob, 
is often hoard In gardens and small 
plantations. It feeds on the seed of the 
wild mustard and other Weeds, and has 
plumage of olive yellow, Shading to grey. 
Other members of this group are the 
Coccoihraustes vtUoafis, or European haw- 
finch, and the Hedymelee virginianus, or 
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rose-brensted prroabeak, a haridsomo and 
sweet-volood bird. The sub-family Frin~ 
{fillinm are dlstinprulshed by their softer 
bills and by their cranial differences. The 
Fringillce cotleJbSy or common chaffinch, is 
a (general favourite in the Brit. Isles, and 
may bo seen nestlni? under the eaves of 
dwelling-houses. The plumage of the 
male Is chestnut-brown, the crown and 
forehead black oi; slaty-blue, and the chin 
and breast pale rod. The female is ashy- 
brown, shading to olive-yellow, the wings 
being pled with white. To this group 
also belong Chrysomitris tristiSt or yellow- 
bird, a lively, graceful bird common to the 
United States and to Canada ; also its 
European sister, C. spinua. The Linaria 
canncMnay or common linnet. Is also a 
member of the F. tribe, and inhabits most 
parts of Europe, ranging eastward as far 
as Central Asia. The Monti frinaillia 
nivalis t or snow-finch, and the Ery- 
throspiza ffiUiagiTiea, or desert F., are rarer I 
and oven more beautiful varieties. The 
Petronia domeaticus, or house sparrow and 
its allies, are true Fs. ; so are the Serinua 
hortulamia, or serin F. , and the -S', canarius, 
or familiar yellow canary. The Pyrrhula 
nibicilla, or bullfinch, is another inhab. of 
the Brit. Isles. A further sub-order of the 
F, family is the EmberizincBt or buntings, 
which inhabit the N. parts of the Old 
World, and 8on\,o of India. 

Finch, Heneage, first Earl of Notting- 
ham (1621-82), Eng. jurist, was educated 
at Westminster School and Christ Chinch, 
Oxford, and later joined the Inner Temple. 
In 1660 he became solicitor-general, and 
the following year he entered parliament. 
When Shaftesbury was dismissed he was 
made lord keeper of the Seals (1673), and 
next year was promoted to lord chancellor, j 
F. was a zealous churchman, declared 
in the BLouse that gov. by bishops was 
inalterable, was vehemently opposed to 
Charles’s Declaration of Indulgence (1663), 
and eagerly supported the Five Mile Act 
0665). Burnet testifies to his forensic 
powers, and says that he was ‘ well versed 
m the law ’ but mentions also that ho was 
lU-bred and vain. The high repute in 
whioh his contemporaries held him la 
shown by the fact that he framed for the 
Commons their congratulatory address to 
Charles on his coming to England. 

Ftnohley, municipal bor. of Middlesex, 
and a healthy and popular residential 
diet, of Greater London, England. It 
lies 7 m. N.W. of St. Paul’s Cathednd, in 
the Hornsey dlv. of Middld^ex, and has 
three railway -stations, Church End 
(Finchley), E. Finchley, and Woodside 
Park (N. Finchley). F. Common is now 
bnllt over, but it was once notoriou'? be- 
cause here Dick Turpin and Jack Shep- 

S ard waylaid travellers by night. Pop. 
7,000. 

nnok, Henry Theophilus (1854-1926) 
musical critic to the New York Evening 
Post and NcUitm 1881-1923 ; won distinc- 
tion In pliilosophy at the nniv, of Harvard 
(1872-76), and. having gained the Harris 
fellowship, studied psychology at Heidel- 
berg and Berlin (1878-81). , Among Ws 
many pubs, are Wagner and hia Worka 
(1803), Grieg and hia Music (1009), Mtta- 


aenet and his Operas (1910), Richard 
Strauss (1917), Musical Progress (1923), 
Musical Lauphs (1924). He also wrote on 
gardening and gastronomy. 

Finden, William (1787-1852), Eng. 
engraver, who worked mainly in col- 
laboration with hJs younger brother and 
fellow-pupil, Edward Francis Finden 
(1791-1857). Earlier worked on book 
Illustrations, engraving, e.g. Smlrke’s 
drawings for Don Quixote, The Flndcns 
soon estab. a school of pupils, who worked 
under their direction, and indeed actually 
executed most of tlio engravings which 
bear their name. The elaborate finish 
and precision were, however, the work of 
the Findens. After engraving the Elgin 
Marbles for the Brit. Museum, and 
illustrating Murray’s The Arctic Yoyages 
and Campbell’s Poetical Works, the 
Findens pub. at their own private cost in 
1833 the illustrations to Moore’s Life amt 
Works of Byron, a work which made so 
great a stir that it was followed by other 
works of a popular nature : Landseer^s 
Illustrations of the Bible, after Turner, 
Calcott and others : Landscape Illustrations 
to the Life, and Poetical Works of George 
Crabbe (1834). But the profits they had 
derived from those works were squandered 
in a well -planned and beautlhilly executed 
but luckless venture The Royal Gallery of 
British Art (1838), etc. F’s. lost engrav- 
ing on a large scale was that of Hilton's 
* Crucifixion.’ 

Findhom, rlv. of Inverness-shire, Scot- 
land, flowing through Nairn and Moray 
to the Moray Firth. 

Findlay, city and cap. of Hancock co , 
Ohio, U.S.A., and lies 44 m. 8. of Toledo. 
It stands on the oil and natmal gas dists. 
of Ohio and carries on large manufe. of 
glass, machlneiTr pottery, brass, and steel 
Pop. 20,200. 

Findlay, John Ritchie (1824-98), Scot- 
tish newspaper proprietor, b. at Arbroath. 
Ho began liis career in the office of the 
Scotsman, afterwards becoming owner of 
most of the property. Ho gave the Scot- 
tish National Portrait Gallery to the 
nation at a cost of £70,000. 

Findon, (1) a fishing vil. of Kincardine- 
shire, Scotland, from which Findon or 
Finnau haddocks take their name. (2) 
Vil. in the 8. downs, Sussex, England. It is 
picturesquely situated in a vale and is 
not far from Cissbury Ring (;.v.). 

Fine: (1) Pecuniary penalty payable 
to the state for jui offence against the 
Criminal Law. It may be super-added to 
imprisoument or bo tho solo ptmishment. 
At common law a F. ^vas riirely, if ever, 
imposed ou conviction of treason or felony. 
Its place W’as taken by the forfeitures 
which followed ou conviction and attain- 
der, abolished in 1870 (33 & 34 Vic. c. 
23). The Criminal Law Consolidation 
Acts of 1801 do not contain any powers to 
inflict a F. on convU tion of felony (except 
in tho case of manslaughter (24 b 25 Vic. 
o. 100, 8. 5), nor is such a P. ever in- 
flicted without statutory authority, e.g, 
under tho P bation of Offenders Act, 
1907. But ui;der tho Criminal Justice 
Act, 1948, any Court before whioh an 
offender is convicted on Indiotmont of 
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felony (not a felony the sontenco for 
\^hlch is fixed by law) has power to fine the 
offender in lien of or in addition to dealing 
nith him in any other manner in which the 
Co\irt has power to deal with him. By the 
samo Act the Court may allow time for 
the payment of the amount of the F. , and It 
may also fix a term of imprisonment which 
the person liable to pay the F. is to under- 
go if tho sum is not duly paid ; hut any 
term of imprisonment so Indicted in de- 
fault of payment of a F, may not exceed 
twelve months. As to misdemeanors ; at 
common law tho Court may impose aa 
part or the whole of a sentence, a fine or 
ransom, t.e. a pecuniary penalty, or 
pecuniary forfeiture. There is no general 
statutory limit to the amount of such 
F., except tho provisions of Mtigna Charta 
and the Uili of Rights, against excessive 
and unreasonable fines and assessments, 
(fn the ScfMmd World War period and 
after, groat Fs. were imposed for various 
offences against the safety of tho realm 
created by war-time emergency legisla- 
tion, t.q. failure to disclose receipt 6f 
dollar proceeds Or possession of Amor, 
securities ; but it was expressly in- 
tended that penalties for contravention 
should be deteri*ent8.) At common law 
a married woman could not be fined 
for misdemeanor : /?. v. Thomad (case 

heard in King’s Bench temp. Hard, 
reports 278) ; but since the Married 
Women’s Property Act, 1882, thOre seems 
no reason why she should not be fined : 
and statutes authorising a F. are applied 
to married women as well ns to other per- 
>^ 0118 . In the case of conviction of a per- 
son under sixteen years of ago powers are 
given to order tho parent or guardian of 
the cliild to pay a F. instead of the 
child, etc. (Cldldren Act, 1908 — 8 Edw. 
VII., c. 67, s, 99 — re'ouacted in later 
Acts). The parent or guardian may, 
however, appeal against such order. The 
Criminal Law Consolidation Acts of 1861 
all contiiln a discretionary power to fine 
for misdemeanors yrithln the Acts, and so 
does the Forgery Act, 1913, and the Lar- 
ceny Act, 1916. In default of payment of 
the F. imposed being made forthwith the 
defendant may be committed to prison 
(nee CnJAfl.vAL Law), Any misdemeanor 
under tho Criminal Consolidation Acts, 
1861, may ho punished by F. In addition 
to or in lien of other punislinient. The 
following offences inter alia are punishable 
by F. in addition to or in lieu of imprison- 
ment : offences £i;Tainst the Foreign En- 
llstmciit Act, pound breach {see Breach), 
embracery (v-r.), maintenance (O'.e,), 
champerty (q.v.), misprision of felony, 
cofitempt of court (g.e.), riot, rout, unlaw- 
ful assembly, challcngo to fight, common 
law conspiracy {q.v.), ifidocent conduct, 
mise imprisonment, cheating, and forgery 
at cbmmon law. In the following F. an 
cdtemative only : smuggling ; attempting 
to obtain by false pretences. The pim- 
Ishnlents aTo cumulative in tiie following : 
Seditious libel, blasphemy, and com- 
pounding foiohy. Under tho Summary 
jilmdlqtfOU Act, 1 879, a court of summary 

M iction, in cases whore it has poWer 
prison on a sunpn^fy conyictloii. 


notwithstanding that it has no express 
power to impose a fine In any snch- Cose,, 
may in its discretion impose a fine not ex- 
ceeding £25 instead of imprisonment. 
Under the same Act both an English and 
, a Scottish court of summary jurisdiction 
may, where It imposes a small fine, i.e. one 
not exceeding 5s., allocate the F. or any 
part of it towards the payment of the In- 
formant’s costs. The mode of enforcing the 
payment of a F. is by distress aUd sale of 
the goods of the person convicted. (2) A 
collusive action at law {see Fines and 
Recoveries). (3) In the feudal ssrstem 
of land tenure denoted an' ai^oement be- 
tween a lord and his vassal proscribing 
the conditions of tho lattor’s tenure j or a 
sum paid by a villein tenant to his lord 
for tho privilege of giving his child in mar- 
riage. (4) A sum paid to the lord of the 
manor by a person on his admission on the 
rolls of a manor as owner of a copyhold 
estate. They were fixed at two years” 
improved value, e.ff. if A. enters as tenant 
j at £50 a year he pays £100 ; if he Improves 
the land to tho value of £l 00 a year, B., the 
next admlttee, must pay £200. In many 
cases this archaism of the feudal system 
ate np practically all the Interest of the 
admtttee, and involved a gratuitous hard- 
ship In the case of persons who were merely 
succeeding to the estates of their parents. 
Copyhold tenure has now been abolished. 
(5) A snm paid for the renewal of a lease. 
Under the Settled Land Acts Fs. received! 
on leases made by a tenant for Ufe under 
his statutory powers must be applied as 
capital money for the benefit of the 
reversioners or remaindermen. 

Fine Arts may be divided into two- 
groups — ^the greater arts, which are sculp- 
ture, painting, architecture, poetry, and 
music ; and a group of lesser arts, among 
them acting and dancing. Tho name 
F. A., with its Fr. equivalent beaux arts, 
and its It. belle arti, is given to these arts 
by reason of their fostering the love of the 
beautiful, although they may at the same 
time be useful — thus there are other minor 
arts which may be classed as fine If they 
fulfil the former condition. Among these 
Is the work of the goldsmith, the potter, 
and the weaver, all of whom produce 
decorative os well as useful wares. Though 
in its widest sense the term ' Fine Arts * 
einbracbs poetry, music, dancing, and the 
drama, in its more usual and restricted 
sense it comprises only the three sistcAi^- 
arts of painting, ficulptiire, and architec- 
ture. ' The work of art, according to 
Hegol, is ‘ a product of human activity 
and is made for man.* 1 ts primary app<^ 
Is to his testhetlc sense ; tills is, indeed, its 
actual raison d'itre, and the fact that It 
may add to his comfort or convenience, as 
in the case of an architectural worte of art, 
in no way adds to its artistic importance. 
While philosophers do noti attempt to de- 
cry the beauties of natUr6,jthoy look upon 
them as being of a lower dfrder than those 
Which Ore classed under the heading of 
Ft A. ; for os Hegel puts it, * the beauty 
of art is the beauty thah is bom of the 
mind t a<hd by as much as the mind 
and its products ore hlgber than natore 
and its appearances^ by so much the 
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beauty of art Is higher than the beauty of 
nature/ The crude beginnings of the 
fitfts of painting, sculpture, and even 
arohltec;ture, are found in very early times 
In the rough sketches scratched on pre- 
historic caves, in rude stone carvings, and 
in the erection of mounds of stone. For 
articles on each of the Fine Arts, nee under 
individual headings. A good introduc- 
tory text-book to the study of this sub- 
ject is The Fine Arts, by G. Baldwin 
Brown, 1910. 

Finedon, vil. In Northamptonshire, Eng- 
land, 31 m. fi'om Wellingborough, in 
which it is now Incorporated. It has 
boot and shoo factories, and stone 
quarries. Pop. 4000. 

Fines and Reooveries. Thtjso were 
fictitious or collusive actions at law, which 
were mainly instrumental In conveying 
land in spite of certain legal restrictioiLS- 
Both were notoriously in use as a means 
of barring the entail (q.v.) of estates, 
thereby enabling the tenant in tail to sell 
the lands so as to defeat the rights of his 
own issue and of the remaindermen and 
reversioners (see Db Donis, Entail), 
while the common recovery was as con- 
stantly invoked to elude the Statutes of 
Mortmain (see Charitable Use.s). A 
fine (Lat. finis, end) was formerly a com- 
mon mode of transferring any freehold. 
Originally fonpde'd>/>n an actual suit, it 
became later nothing more or less than an 
amicable compromise of an action, real 
or flctitloas, whereby the lands which 
formed the subject of the action were 
acknowledged to be the right of one of the 
parties, li w*as so called because it put 
and end (finis) not only to the suit but 
also to all other suits concerning the same 
matter. The end of it was to bar issue, 
but not remainder or reversion, and in- 
stead of feo simple it created a * base fee * 
lasting only os long as there were Issue of 
tenant In tall, but allowing a remainder- 
man or reversioner to como in upon the 
extinction of such Issue. The effect of the 
fine was that the right of all strangers to 
the suit was barred, unless claim was ma<lo 
within five years. The common rocuivcry 
was an invention of the ecclesiastics de- 
sired to enable them to hold land, iiot- 
wlthfitauding the prohibition of convey- 
ance to a corporation. It was an action 
actual or (generally) fictitious, in which 
the lands were recovered against, the 
tenant of the freehold, the judgment so 
obtained binding all persons and vesting 
an absolute fee-simple (g.v!) In the plain- 
tiff. In regard to estates tail the com- 
mon recovery was first employed In Tal- 
tarum’s historic case, and its effect was to 
defeat the rights not only of the Issue of 
the tenant in tail, but of romalndertnen 
and reversioners (q.v.) as well. Both F. 
and R. were abolished by the fMnes and 
Recoveries Act, 1833, See ENTAn.. 

Fingal, leader of the FIngalians, see 
FiNy. 

Pfngal*« Cavo, see under Stafpa. 

Finger Prints, patterns formed the 
minute ridges on the fingertips differ in 
each individual ; and not only do those 
which appear on the flngore of tlie new- 
boni child remain unchang<?d throughout 


its life, but those of no two fingers of the 
same individual have been foun<i the same. 
It is this cm’ious physiological fact that 
led to the Idea of a system of identification 
of persons apprehended by the police by 
F. P. The system owes its practical 
applicatifin In this country to the in- 
genuity of Sir Edward Henry, who, when 
inspector-general of police in the Lower 
Provs. of India, perfected an effective 
system of classification of F. P. This 
system had been suc-cess/ully adopted for 
years by the gov. of India before being 
adopted by the police of England ami 
Wales in 1901. The existing orders of the 
Brit. Home Office provide for the registra- 
tion by F. P. of all persons convicted at 
Quarter Sessions and Assize, and sen- 
tenced to a term of not less than one 
month's Imprisonment, or at any petty 
sessional police or stipendiary magistrate’s 
court of more than one month’s imprison- 
ment w'ithout the option of a fine, for the 
commission of any of a number of specified 
offences. Under the Criminal Justice 
Act, 1918, where any person not le,ss than 
fourteen years of ago Is charged witli an 
offence before a court of summary juris- 
diction the eoiiri may, on the application 
of an officer of police not below the rank of 
inspector, order that tho F. P. of that 
person shall be taken by a constable, who 
may use such reasonable force os may be 
necessary for that purpose (thi'^ provision 
is in addition to those of any other enact- 
ment under which the F. P. of any person 
may bo taken). But if the person whose 
F. P. have been taken under this last- 
mentioned provision of tho Act of 1948 is 
acquitted or discharged under tho Indict- 
able Offences Act, 1948, or if the informa- 
tion against him Is dismissed, tho F. P. 
and all copies and records of them must be 
destroyed. Persons coming within the 
Home Office orders are ‘ fingerprinted ' by 
the warder staff at the prisons where they 
are confined, and the slips containing their 
F. P. are then sent for registration and 
record by the governors of the prisons to 
the Habitual Criminals’ Begistry, New 
Scotland Yard, London. Prison gover- 
nors or officials arc aiithorlswl to take 
F. P. of remanded prisoners, and these 
officials may use such force may be 
necessary for the purpose. But no 
similar power is conferred on the police, 
and if a prisoner in tho c^rstody of the 
police declines to bo fingerprinted, the 
police should av>plv to the governor of the 
prison to which the prisoner is remanded. 
Under the Criiimnd JiLstico Act, 1948, a 
previons coumciiou may bo proved 
against any pervou m any criminal pro- 
ceedings by shownug that Ids F. P. and 
those of the person convicted are the F. P. 
of tho same person. The method of prov- 
ing a previous oonvlctiou under this sec- 
tion of the Act is by a certificate signed 
by (or on bclialf of) tho ( ’ominlssioner of 
Police of the ^tetropolis containing parti- 
culars from the criminal recorils kept by 
Idm, or by a certificate signed by tho 
governor of a prison or remand centre in 
which any petjion was detained certifying 
that tho F. P. exhibited thereto wero- 
taken from him while he was so detained. 
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FINGER PRINT TYPES (ENLARGED) 

X, Arch ; 2, tented arch ; 3, loop ; 4, composite ; 
5, whorl ; 6, detail o£ ridge course of 5 

F. P. impressions are required in the 
passports Issued bsr a number of countries, 
but not by the United Kingdom, 


The method of taking what are officially 
termed * rolled ’ impressions of finger pat- 
terns is to roll the prisoner's finger on an 
inked metal plate mounted on a wooden 
block and then to repeat the rolling opera- 
tion on a paper form marked into ten 
spaces for the reception of the impressions 
of all ten digits. In rolled Impressions 
it is the delta or point of divergence of the 
ridges after running parallel for a certain 
distance that is of such importfluce. In 
taking plain impressions the delta is ig- 
nored, but otherwise the detail is essential. 
After these operations are completed the 
prisoner signs the slip or form. The 
object of the ‘ plain ’ impressions taken 
simultaneously is to ensure the printing 
of the digits in their proper sequence : the 
plain impressions acting os a simple but 
completely effective check. Fig. 1 above 
is an enlargement of the ‘ arch * type ; 
Figs. 2, 3, 4, and .*> are enlargements of the 
other three types, ‘ tented arch,* ‘ loop,' 
‘ composite,* and ‘ wliorl.* The ‘ delta ’ 
is marked with an arrow-head In the figs. 
There are two deltas in whorls and com- 
posites, one in a loop, and none in an arch. 
Where the police find clear impressions 
in the scene of some crime they are ex- 
pected to take photographs of the same as 
quickly as possible and send them to New 
Scotland Yard, when the photographs will 
be developed, and, if necessary, enlargoil 
and properly prepared for production in 
evidence. 

Fig. 6 represents the ridge course 
traced from delta to delta. These deltas 
are important in comparing F. P. Any 
two F. P. may display one or two ridge 
characteristics in common, but the greater 
the number of choi'actcristics taken tbe 
less the probability of mere coincidence. 
It is easy to establish that the probability 
of, say, any ten specially noticed char- 
acteristics in an impression occurring by 
chance in the impr^lou of any other 
digit is i X I nine times, or (y'*» i.e. odds 
against all these similarities being found 
In two impressions, not those of the same 
digit, is over a million to one. 

In primary classifications arches and 
composites occiurlng relatively infre- 
quently are included under loops and com- 
posites under whorls. Given an accurate 
classification number or formula, a cord 
properly located can readily be found in 
the bureau when wanted for comparison 
with tbe improssioiLS of a suspect. 

Classification can be simplified by the 
arithmetical rule for determining primary 
and secondary or Bub-classlllcatlon and 
ridge tracing. Secondary classifications 
are necessniy to break up large accumula- 
tions of primary classifications into groups 
of convenient size. Sub -classes are there- 
fore formed by reference to the occurrence 
of arches, tented arches, apad radial and 
ulnar loops. A loop is ulni^ (U) when the 
downward slope of the riches about the 
core is from tlio direction of the thumb 


towards that of the littlO finger ; and 
radial (R) when the direction is reversed. 

Silver nitrate Is often used in developing 
prints. This method waa used in the 
trial of Hauptmann for the murder of the 
Lindbergh baby in America* and may bo 
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superior to the old method of powder- 
dufltliigr, because any llglit cloth can be 
treated by it. Theoretically F. P. remain 
indefinitely unless destroyed by excessive 
humidity, and as long as they endure they 
may transform silver nitrate into silver 
chloride. The system, is not. however, 
fully developed. See Sir K. Henry, 
Classification atul Uses of Pinner Prints, 
1913 ; H. Faulds, Practical Dacti/lnarajihy, 
192.1; Vincent’s Police Code (lOEh ed., 
1931 ). 

Fingers, Deformities of, see Manus. 

Finial, term applied to an ornament 
in architecture, used speritilly in the 
(lothic stylo. It was carved to represent 
foliage and terminated jiinnacles, gables 
or spires. Though iLsed earlier it was 
elaborated by about the twelfth century, 
and during the next two or three centuries 
the foliage of the leaves was Imitated care- 
fully. 

Finiguorra Maso, or Toma&o <c. 1410- 
I 75), It. sculptor and goldsmhh. />. at 
Florence, and is supijosed to hi»v(‘ been 
taught by Lorenzo Ghibciti. Me was 
tispecially skilful as an engraver cm metal 
—one iiicce of his work which still exists 
heing very beautiful, ‘ Tbo Coronation of 
tho Virgin,’ which is now in Paris. 

Fining, see Brewino — Clca7isinn. 

Finistdre (from Lat. Finis terree, end of 
tho land), most AV. dept, of France, with 
an area of 2729 sq. in. It is bounded by 
tho Fng. Channel, Atlantic Ocean, and 
tho dopta. of Cfites-du-Nor and Morbihan. 
The coast is bold and rocky, with lofty 
cliflFs of granite ; the Pointe de Jhaz is the 
most dangerous headland. Tho interior 
has two chains of hills, stretching parallel 
from F. to \V. — tho Mt. Arrez, and tho 
N oiros ; these are clothed with forest trees 
and heatliland, while rich meadows and 
fert/ilo valleys lie between. Tho climate 
is temperate with \V., N.W., and S.W. 
win<ls. Over a million ae. are under culti- 
vation, and the crops arc wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, potatoes, flax, mangold 
wiirzel, etc. ; fruit and vegetables are ex- 
poi-ted. The grass lands are very exten- 
sive, horse and cattlo breeding being an 
important industry. The mineral wealth 
is not great ; coal and iron, lead, bismuth, 
and zinc are obtained, aud granite, 
mai'ble, and slate arc quarried. The 
arrons. of Brest, Chatoaulin, Morluix. and 
Quimper are contained in the dept. 
(Juimper is the cap., and Brest, the largest 
tn., is a militJiry station. Tho mauuf.s. 
are woollens and linens, sAil -cloth, rope, 
paper, shipbuilding, etc. Pop. 750,000. 

j^nlsterre. Cape, capo on tho N.W. coast 
of Spain, in lat. 42® 52' 45* N., and long. 
9® 15' 32* W. belonging to the prov. of 
Galicia. It extends into the Atlantic 
Ocean, and is tho projection of a nit. 
height which rises about 2000 ft. above 
soa-level. The capo can be seen from 
vessels fifty m. out ; a lighthouse is 
placed In a conspicuous position, Tho 
Eng. gained a naval victory off F. in 1747, 
when Anson defeated the f'r. adm. Jon- 
quidre ; twelve Fr. raen-of-war and six 
other vessels were captured by tho Brit, 
in the same year Rear-Adm. Hawke 
defeated the Fr., and took six mcn-of-war. 


Again, in 1805, Calderan Strahan gained 
a victory over the Fr. and Spaniards. 

Finite, term applied (1) in mathematics 
to a lino or apace which la terminated or to 
a number which is limited : (2) in grammar 
to the tense of a verb. 

Finite Differences, see Difference. 

Finland (Finnish Suomi, or Suomen maa, 
‘ the land of fens and lakes ’), republic of 
N. Europe. It is situated between tho 
gulfs of Bothnia and F.. niid is bounded 
on tho N. bj” Norway, and on the E. by 
Russia. Its land area Jan. (1945) was 
117,975 sq. m. (o.xcluding inland water 
area of 12,190 sq. m.). The Aaland 
Archipelago (f/.r.) at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Bothnia (area 560 sq. m. pop. 
29,000) forms part of tho Finnish Republic. 

Tho coast-line of the country is deeply 
indented, like that of Sweden, and there 
are cdusters of numerous small is. Tho 
interior is occupied by a labyrinth of large 
lakes and rocky basins filled with w^ater, 
which are divided by low and flat hiUs and 
united artificially by means of canals. 
'ITio chief lakes, prior to the war with 
Russia, were Lake Saimaa, drained by the 
Vuokseii over the famous Imatro Falls 
into Lake Ladoga ; Enare, N^lsi-jftrvi. 
Pyhfljaivi, Ulea-trask, and Phjane ; but, 
after that war, F. lost her portion, the N. 
half, of Lake Ladoga, and further losses 
wore sustained by the terms of the 
armistice of 194 4. The prin. rivs. are 
Tornc&. Kcmi, UleA, 'Pana, and ICymmeno. 
South F. is watered by a number of short 
rapids, which are of use for working mlUs. 
and to some extent for internal naviga- 
tion. Lake wSalmoa is connected vith the 
gulf of F. by a sluiced canal 3G m. in 
length. Tlie surface of the country is 
fiat, tho highest mt. being Haidefjail 
(412G ft.), in fjapland. In the S. the 
highest is Turismaa (754 ft.). Three- 
fifths of tho land -surface Is covered with 
forests, which yield valuable timber 

Tho minerals of F. are very limited. No 
coal is found, but about 22,000 tons of 
cast-iron are obtained annually, and there 
is also a small output of copper and silver. 
Some gold is found on tho Ivalojoki, in 
Lapland, and very fine granite is quarried 
from the Piterlaks mines. The surface of 
the country consists of such primitive 
rocks as gneiss, gabbro, aud dloritc. Cam- 
brian, Silurian, and C:arbonlferous deposits 
are found along the coasts of Lake Ladoga 
and the gulf of F. 

Agriculture is ( ho chief industry of most 
of the pop., though only about 6 per cent 
of the laud is cultivated. Rye is the chief 
crop, but barley, oata, wheat, hay, and 
potatoes are also grown. Butter and all 
kinds of dalrv produce are exported in 
large quantities. Tho state encourages 
scleiitlllo training and iirovldea instructors 
for the agric. and hortlcult. schools. Cur- 
rants, strawberries, and raspberries are 
grown with great success, and the apple, 
pear, and cherry tree ore cultivated in the 
S. Fishing is a prosperous Industry, sal- 
mon, tro^, perch, etc., aboimd in tho 
lakes and livs . and a kind of herring Is 
caught off the S.W, coast. Tho manuf. 
industries lucludd paper, chemicals, 
tobacco, cellulose, leather, etc., and there 
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are many saw mills and wood pulp works. 
The exports are mainly the output of the 
saw mills and wood pulp factories : sawn 
and planed timber, boxooards, and wood 
for paper-makingr, hides, pitch, and dairy 
produce. The many lakes, connected by 
canals, form an important system of 
internal communication. The canals are 
navigable at a length of about 2700 m. 
and noatable at a length of over 26,000 m. 
There are only 3000 m. of railway, all 
but 150 m. belonging to the State. There 
are 20,000 m. of high roads and 17,000 m. 
of other public roads. There are over 


There are a number of polyteobnlo, com* 
meroial, nautical, and agrio. sohools. 
The country Is governed by a president, 
elected for six years, a Council of State, 
chosen by him, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives consisting of one ohamber of 
200 members. Women have been en- 
franchised since 1007 and ore eligible for 
the House of Ilepresentatives. Finland 
was thus the first country to concede 
women suffrage. Military servlco is com- 
pulsory, and there is also a volunteer 
organisation of Civic Guards for homo 
defence. 



This figure shows part of the Lake district of Finland, which owes most of its physical 
peculiarities to fonner ice-VKirk. The whole country has been woraiiewn almost level 
by the ice-sheet, which has left long moraines running N.VV.-S.E,, and chains of lake 
basins following the same general direction. The black lines on the diagram show these 
morainic deposits. Notice the great festoon of terminal moraines {asars) running at 
' light angles to the rest. 


28,000 m. of State-owned telegraph wires 
and over 200,000 m. of telephone wires. 

The climate of F. is very severe during 
the winter, even along the S. coast whero it 
varies in January between 20"' and 30" 
Fahr. However, owing to tlie S. W. and W. 
winds, and to the proximity of tbe sea, the 
climate is leas rigorous than it is farther E. 
in N. Russia. The winter lusts many 
months, and frosts have been know^n to 
destroy the crops as late as June. The 
ground is usually covered with snow from 
the middle of Nov. till late in April. In 
June, July, and Aug., the days are very 
long, and the weather dry and sultry. 
The ann. rainfall at Helsinki is 20 in. and 
mong the S. coast 25 i In. Helsinki, 
Turku, and Hanko are the only ports open 
during the winter, 

Education in^F. is very advanced.^ 
There is a univ. at Helsinki, which has 
over 4000 students, 3000 being women, 
and two at Turkn. Helsinki has also one 
technical and two oozupierolal schools. 


The pop. Is 3,993,400. Tho bulk of the 
Inliabs. are Finns, a people of Ural- Altaic 
stock. The I eat of the pop. Is made up of 
Swedes, Lapps In tho N., Russians, and 
Gers. The vaat majority of the pop. is 
Lutheran, but there is complete reli^ous 
toleration. Helsinki (formerly Helsing- 
fors), with a pap. of 338,800, is the cap., 
other important tns. are Tampere (Tam- 
morfors), 87,100; Turku (ibo), 81.400; 
Vaasa (Vasa), 30, .100 ; Oulu (Ule&borg), 
35,100; Pori (Bjiirneborg). :33, 900 ; Lah- 
ti, 32,300; Kuopio, 28,00d; Jyv&skylA, 
22,600 and Kotka, 21,900. ; 

iTmilsh is an Urol- Altaic; tongue ; and 
from 1883 it was placed on hn equal foot- 
ing with Swedish as an official language of 
the country ; but subseduont to tho 
creation of the Finnish Republic after the 
First World War the use eff Swedish de- 
clined except In tho Aaland Is. In 
literature, too, until the^ end of the 
eighteenth century, Swedish was domi- 
nant, but there was a Finnish revival in 
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the first decades of last century, while the 
formation of an association for the 
promotion of Finnish literature in 1831 
gave a new Impetus to the study of the 
national language and to the collection 
and publication of popular songs and 
lyrics. Many of the modem Finnish 
novelists and poets, writers for the most 
part of the naturalistic school, enjoy a 
European reputation. Eemll Sillanpaa 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture In 1939. In music F. can claim Jean 
Julius Christian Sibelius ( 9 .v.), who was 
born at Tavastehus, 1865), composer of 
the orchestral piece, Finlandia, among 
many other pieces, and of many sym- 
phonies, besides over a hundred songs. 

History. — The Finns are said to have 
settled In F. during the eighth century, 
having been expelled from the banks of 
tho Volga. Until the twelfth century 
they were pagans, when they were con- 
quered by Swedes and adopted C'hrlstlan- 
ily. They remained a dependency of 
Sweden for 500 years, but enjoyed auto- 
nomous gov. Russia repeatedly tried to 
seize tho country from Sweden, and In 
1721 by tho treaty of Nysad, Peter the 
Great won that part of F. which forms 
tho prov. „of Viborg. Tn 174.3, by the 
peace of Abo, Elizabeth extended the 
Russian frontier to the Kymnicue. In 
1809 Sweden ceded tne rest of the country 
with tho Aaland Is. to Alexander 1. 
in the peace of Fredrlkshamn. F. pre- 
served its anct. constitution until 1897, 
when its autouoiny was attacked by the 
Russian Gov. Iti 1899 l^ussla declared 
her right to legislate on Finnish allaira, 
regardless of the consent of the Finnish 
Diet, and betwajcn 1900 and 1902 the 
national Finnish forces W'ei*e incorporated 
into the Russian army, and Russian was 
mode tho othcuil langutige of tlio senate 
and of the more Important public depts. 
There was groat discontent In the country, 
and in lOOl Robrikof, the governor- 
general, was assassinated. In 190,5, the 
Constitutionalists nml tJio Social Demo- 
crats formed a <*oaliUon, and taking ad- 
vantage of trouble in St. Petersburg, suc- 
ceeded in winning certain concessions from 
the governor-general. Prince Obolenski. 
The popular demands included the free- 
dom of the Press, the depoKition of Pus- 
sJan otUclals, and the reorganisation of tlie 
Diet on a Inisis of universal suiTrage. 
These requests were iJnauted and n Mugle 
chamber of two hmulriMi ^members was 
FTubstituted for" tho old Diet of four cham- 
bers. Trouble was renewed in 190S wlicn 
the Russian Gov. again attempted to 
curtail tho powers of tho Finnish Diet, 
and in 1910 tbe ‘ Imperial Legislation 


Law * was passed depriving the Diet of its 
right to legislate on such questions as the 
imposltloi\ of taxes, police dlixjction, 
school management, and the control of 
the Press, which, it declared, affected 
* imporlal Interests.* In 1911 the Russian 
Duma passed a Bill * placing Russians on 
civil equality with tho Finns In the grand 
dnchy> 

In 1917, when tho Russian Empire 
broke down, Finland declared itself inde- 
pendent, but Bolshevist aggressslon led 


for some time to civil strife. Order was 
restored and matters finally settled be- 
tween F. and Russia by the treaty of 
Dorpnt, 1920. 

Finnish- Russian War, 1939-40. — In 
the autumn of 1939 Finland was one of 
the small nations suddenly destined to be 
a pawn on tho international chess-board. 
The extension of Soviet influence In the 
Baltic, following the estab. earlier in the 
same year of military, naval, and air bases 
In the three Baltic republics of Estonia, 
Lithuania and Latvia, offered an obvious 
thj*eat to Finland. There wore negotia- 
tions in Moscow on political and economlo 

a uestioiiM, but it was clear that Molotov, 
10 Soviet minister of fort^lgn affairs, 
was presenting demands incompatible 
with Finnish independence. Stalin’s 
plain intention was to distort Finland’s 
replies into something provocative to 
Russia — the technique employed by 
Hitler against Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
His real policy was to secure a hold on 
Finland by way of offsetting Ger. pene- 
tration In Scandinavia, and In Ms attack 
on Finland he undoubtedly showed con- 
siderable acuincii in forestalling Ger- 
many’s coming invasion of Norway of the 
following j'car. Soon after the Moscow 
negotiations had broken down, the 
Soviet Gov. denounced the non-agression 
pact of 1932 on the ground that Finnish 
troop concentrations in the neighbour- 
hood of Leningrnd constituted a hostile 
act— the fact being that any concentrations 
must of necesRily be close to Leningrad — 
and diplomatic relations were broken off. 
On Nov. 30 Soviet bombing planes began 
hoslihties by attacking Helsinki and a 
number of other Finnish ins., including 
Viipuri (Viborg) and Enso. The fortress 
of ilanko was bombarded by Soviet war- 
ships and PotRsirno seized. At tho same 
lime a so-c^illed i^iimish FVoplc’s Gov. 
was set up at Terijoki by Kiiusinen, a 
former secretary of tho Koiuinteni, the 
avowed object of tins piipind; gov. of the 
Soviet being to help tho Finni'^h ‘ Demo- 
cratic Republic ' ot rcA oliitionary peasants 
and workers. This (1(*\ ice, too, followed 
the familiar tethnkiuo of Hitler in the 
case of Austria ami i/zcchoslovakia in the 
process of dictaloi lal aggression. Although 
oui.mimbered, the Fiiitii.sh forces at once 
offered a most dct<TrTilned ’’csistanoe to 
the Russian invMMon. Heavy casualties 
were inflicted on the Russians both in the 
Karelian Isthmus mul to tho N. of Lake 
Ladoga (Dee. J) nhilo on tho next day 
Petsamo was rm^aptured. Tho soul of 
the Finnish defence was Field- Marshal 
Manncrhelm. the ‘ liberator of Finland * 
from tho Bolshov lUs in 1919-20. The Fin- 
nish Gov., honevcj-, through tho Swedish 
Gov., notified the Soviet of their desire 
to enter into fresh negotiations, but the 
offer was reject oil There la no doubt 
that, despite the bravery of the Finnish 
ti’oop.'i, the morale of tho people was pre- 
judiced by the bombing of the tns., 
especially as the Finns had but few planes 
with which to re.si8t or retaliate. Large 
numbers of Russian tanks wore destroyed 
and heavy casualties inflicted on their 
infantry In the course of the gradual with- 
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drawal of the Fluns to the Mantierheim 
Line. The llussians then proclaimed the 
blockade of the Finnish coast of the grulf 
of Bothnia down to Hanko and twenty m. 
out to sea. On Deo. 4, Finland notified 
the Loa^inie of Nations of her intention 
to fortify the Aaland Is. (q.v.) and to 
mine their waters. Veiy fierce llfflitint; 
occurred from Dec. 10-16, esx)Oclally on 
the Karelian Isthmus and N. of Lake 
Ladoga and all along the K. frontier, but 
the Mannerheim Line hold firm. The 
Finnish Gov. then appealed to the world 
for help and Issued a statement setting 
forth the circumstances leading to the 
conflict. It was obvious that if tho Fin- 
nish account of the Moscow negotiations 
were accurate, she could never have 
acceded t(» the Soviet demands, W’hlch 
actually in» luded a thirty-year lease of 
Hanko, the cession of numerous is., a 
port on the Karelian Isthmus, and mutual 
demolition of fortifications on the isthmus. 

In the week Doc. 16-2.3, the Russians 
made desperate attempts by mossed troop 
attacks to break the Mannerheim Line on 
the Karelian Isthmus, but were repulsed 
with very great losses. Man for man tho 
Finns were superior to the Russian soldiers 
thus far opposed to them, besides being 
much better able to take advantage of the 
woody and snow-bound terrain. The 
cold was so Intense on the Arctic front 
around Petsamo that operations there 
were brought almost to a standstill. 
Heavy damtige was done on Dec. 18-21 to 
Helsinki in numerous air raids, as many as 
two hundred planes taking part lu suc- 
cessive attacking waves. Once more 
President Kallio appealed to the world 
for assistance. Preparations were made 
In England to send a force, but tho effort 
was frusti'aied by the assurance that both 
Norway and Sweden would resist their 
passage to I'inlaud. However tho Finns 
continued to offer a staunch resistance, 
defeating the Russians at Aglijavl, Salla, 
and elsewhere, and even crossing the 
Soviet frontier N. of Lake Ladoga ; 
whlls in the far N., the Russians were also 
hurled back in retreat. Victories were 
also won at Lake Klanta and at Suomus- 
salmi. Tho Soviet command retaliated 
by raining more bombs on Helsinki, 
vilpuri, Turku, Lahti, and other open 
Flmush tus., and these repeated raids un- 
doubtedly told with cumulative effect on 
Finnish morale, although some 170 planes 
had been shot down. Between Dec, 1 
and Jan. 9, some 234 persons were killed 
and 400 more or less sorioiLsly woimded 
in air raids and about 400,000 refugees 
from the tns. were evacuated into rural 
farm houses, schools, and churches to 
the dire disruption of the national 
economy. Yet a third appeal to tho 
world was made by President Kallio, but, 
while there was some talk of foreign 
old, only a few aeroplanes reached Fin- 
land, these being sent by Brltfiin. In tho 
penultimate week of Jan, many Soviet 
attacks were lailtiched N.£. of Lake 
Ladoga In a new effort to outflank the 
liannerhelm Line, but the Finns stiU held 
Arm. Further air raids were carried out 
by Russian pianos on Nurmes, Petsamo 


aud other tns. Early in Fob., further 
attacks were made on tho Maunerhelm 
Line aud noai* Lake Ladoga, the attacks 
making some impression at Sammu, but 
only at great loss to the Russians. Up to 
Feb. 7, tho Soviet losses in material In- 
cluded 300 pianos, 560 tanks, 300 machine 
guns .and 200 other guns. Tho Soviet 
command now brought up some of their 
best shook troops in a determined effort 
to break tho stubborn resistance of their 
adversaries. Massed attacks were made 
ceaselessly, with especial violence at 
Sammu, Muolaa and on the Talpalo R., 
and at length tho Fii^ns were forced to 
wltlidraw from their advanced positions 
(Feb. 11-17): but they inflicted some 
30,000 casualties ou their attackers. Fin- 
land appealed in vain to the Swedish 
Gov. for military assistance, and by Feb. 
2.5. the Russian offensive on tbo Karelia u 
Isthmus had brought their forces close t(» 
Vilpuri and compelled tho Finns 
evacuate tho important fortress of Kovisto 
The massive Russian attacks were at 
last wearing down the gallant leslstance 
of the Finns, who had now abandoned tho 
W. part of the Mannerheim Lino, and 
hostilities concluded early in March, the 
Peace Treaty being signed in Moscow a 
day or two later. Under it I’inland ceded 
the Rybachi Peninsula in the N., some 
ter. in the N. centre, the Kandian Isthmus 
in the S. — including Vlipuri, Viipuri Bay, 
and shores of Lake Ladoga and a 30 ycai*s' 
lease of the port of Hanko and neigh- 
bouring mainland. Tho total land and 
lake area ceded under the treaty being 
16,170 sq. m. These term.s were fur more 
onerous than those presented by Russia 
in the Moscow negotiations of Oct.-Nov., 
1939, especially as tho ceded ter. included 
the whole Manacrhclm Line defences , 
nor were any concessions made to Finland 
such as had been preiiiously proposed by 
the Soviet. But at letist Finland rctamod 
her independence as a reward for a 
resistance which will stand high in tbo 
epics of war. But for air attack it is 
possible that their forces might have held 
out against the Russian armies for a long 
time. The Ru.ssians in this campaign in 
Finland gave the world the first example 
of aerial bombardment of a civilian pop. 
on strictly scientific principles. Their 
aim was to paralyse the economic life of 
the coimtry. These tactics were learned 
from tho Gers. In I'inland the vital 
spots for attack wore ttio railway junc- 
tions, becauso^the Finnish (railway system 
was poor and easily put out of action. In 
earring out these attacks tho Russia, ij.s 
used certain types of bombs among which 
were the so -called * Molotov breadbasket,’ 
a cylinder 7J ft. long and 3 ft. in dia- 
meter, which collapsed in the air and 
poured out over a wide area tin wards of 1 00 
incendiary bombs. But Finland was able 
to bold out against its powtiS^ul enemy for 
as long as it did owing to, tho discipline 
of tlic people and the absence of any 
‘ Fifth-Column ' in the oouiitry. This 
absence was due to Uio elimination of 
social Injustice In Finland and the con- 
sequent acceptance by all sections of tlie 
pop. of the position that the war was their 
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war and not merely the war of one 
economic group or other in the country. 

When Hitler Invaded Russia in 1941 F. 
at once allied herself with the Axis {q.v.) 
and took part in tho campaign against 
tho AlUos, reoccupy lug most of the ter. 
coded under the Treaty of 1940. In 1944 
the Russians, who had been counter* 
attacking throughout 1943-44, at length 
made a determined effort to eliminate F. 
from tho war. Finnish resistance was over- 
come, Vlipuri falling on June 20. In 
accordance with conditions required by 
Russia the Finnish Gov. called upon the 
Gor. Gov. to withdraw Ger. forces from 
F. by Sept. 15. Four days after that 
date the * cease fire ’ was sounded in F. 
ami a peace delegation went to Moscow. 
On Sept. 19 an armistice was signed by 
Russia, Groat Hrltain and Finland. Ter- 
litorial concessions were severe. Accord- 
ing to this Finnish troops were to be with- 
drawn behind tho frontier fixed by the 
treaty of March 12, 1940, between the 
U.S.S.R. and F. : F. agreed to cede tho 
Fetsamo area and to lease for 50 years the 
Forkkala headland, with a considerable 
stretch of sea and land, for use os a 
military base. F. also undertook to pay 
JOO million dollars In reparations with- 
in six years. Stc E. Young, The Land of 
Uie Thousand LakeSf 1912 ; A. M. iScott, 
Suorni, the Lan^f oj The Finns, 1926; 
W. E. Hiloy, The. Forest Industry of Fin- 
tandt 1928 ; J. W. Archley, Finland, 
1931 ; Agnes Rothery, Finland : the 
New Nation, 1936 ; J. H. Wuoriiien, 
Finland : An Historical Survey, 1938 ; 
W. N. Bugbee, 'The Spirit of Finland, 
1940 ; J. Langdon- Davies, Finland : The 
First 7'otal War, 1940 ; Armistice with Fin- 
land {September 19, 1944), Cmd. 6586 
H.M.S.O.). (See further under Ea.9TRRN 
"kont or Russo-German cMmi’aigns in 
Skoond World War.) 

Finland, Gulf of, the E. arm of the 
Baltic Sea, having Finland on its N. 
shores, and Russia and Esthonia to the E. 
and iS. Its length is 260 ni. ; breadth, 25 
to 90 m. Into it flow tho Neva, draining 
the great lakes, Onega and Ladoga, and 
the Narav. draitUng Lake I’cipus. It is 
connected with the Saimaa Sea, by tho 
Saimaa Canal. The Finnish coast of tho 
gulf is very dangerous, owing to the 
shoals and is. The water is slightly salt 
and not very deep, being covered with ice 
for about twenty weeks in the year. 

Finlay, George (1799-1875), historian, 
was h, at Favershara in Itent, and was the 
son of Scottish parents. Most of his time 
was spent in writing the lilst. of Greece, 
the first part of which, Greece under the 
Uo'tnans, was pub. in 1814. Ho WToto 
also History of the Byzantine and Greek 
Empires from 716-145ii (1854), and His- 
iory of the Greek Revolution (1861). 

innn, Fioun, Find, or Flngal, whoso 
name was Find MacOumaill, was in Irish 
legend the leader of tho Fiaun, Feimie, 
Fingalians, or Fenians, which was a 
militia formed of people from ail parts of 
Ireland. Tradition says that he was the 
son of Cumafll who lived in Ireland during 
the second century a.d. Those who wore 
admitted to this baud had to fulfil con- 


ditions which were very strict and which 
inquired into their mode of living with 
close scrutiny. Among the many heroes 
of these people wore Oision — generally 
known as Ossian — who was his son ; Os- 
car his grandson, and Dlarmaid . Goll and 
Conan were members of a rival branch or 
the family, and constant feuds took place 
between them. After tho death of Cor- 
mac MacArt, and during the time of his 
son and successor. Carboy, their power 
was at its height, and they were eventually 
totally defeated at tho battle of Galra, dr 
Gavra. a.d. 283. It is said by some that 
Ossian escaped with his life. The .stories 
of the Felnne and of their leaders form the 
subject of some of the later heroic litera- 
ture of Ireland. J^'ee A. Nutt, Ossian and 
the Ossianir Literature, 1899. 

Finnmark, prov. (or fylker) of Norway, 
in the extreme N., with a rocky, indented 
coast and a barren mountainous interior. 
Fishing is the main industry. AJtcu- 
gaard is the chief tn. and post. Pop. 
(chiefly Lapps) 53,700. 

Finns, race of people of N. Europe 
Inhabiting various countries, including 
Finland, I^apland. parks of tho Baltic and 
the banks of tho Volga, parts of Russia 
and W. Siberia. They belong to tho Ural- 
Altaic race, originally inhabs. of parts of 
Asia themselves, and their name is identi- 
cal with the classic ‘ Fcinne.’ From the 
time of their migration to Europe they 
have been subject principally to the 
Swedes and Russians. Most of them now, 
however, lead a settled life, being engaged 
in the pursuit of agriculture or fishing,, 
though few prefer a wandering life. They 
are of strong and robust physique, having 
rather a low stature, flat features, and fair 
or reddish hair. They are also brave, 
straightforward, and hospitable, and most 
of them have adopted the Christian 
religion. 

Fins ore organs extending from tho 
bodies of aquatic animals, which help them 
to propel themselves through tho water. 
In the case of fish they may be paired F. 
or median F., the former including pec- 
toral and ventral F., and the latter 
caudal and dorsal F., these F. being &up- 
port-ed by a series of bony rays. The F. 
in cetaceans are simide extensions of the 
soft tissue and have no bony rays. Tho 
term may also be apphed to other 
aquatic animals, as in the cas>- of the tad- 
pole’s tail. Among tho invertebrates any 
expended part of the body which helps 
m swimming is termed a F. 

Finsbury, metropolitan bor. of London,. 
England, bounded S. by the City of 
London, W. by Holborn, E. by Shore- 
ditch, and N. by Islington. Among the 
numerous places of interest are the 
Charterhouse, formorW a Carthusian 
monastery ; Bun hi 11 Fields, the burial 
place of Daniel Defoe, John Bunyan, and 
other eminent persons, and in the nea 
vicinity many victims of the plague were 
interred. 8. of Bunhlll Fields Is tho 
Artillery Ground, which since 1683 has 
belonged to the Honourable Artillery 
Company, with barracks and armoury. 
The prill, industry of the borough is 
watch-makJug, and working of preeJoua 
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metal € ; there arc also large printing 
works. F. returns one member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. 90,000. 

Finsbury Park, cllst. which forms a 
suburb of N, London, situated 4 m. N. of 
St. PaulVs. It consists of the codes, pars. 
of St. Thomas, and St. John. Finsbury 
Park, from which the dist. derives its 
name, covers over 121 no. It Is hortiouJ- 
turally well arranged, and affords One 
views. It is well planted with trees and 
shrubs, contains large conservatories, and 
an artidclal lake, which is used for pleasure 
boats. A small portion of the park is 
reserved as a grinnosium for children. 


the possession of Saxony, and in 1815 of 
Prussia and is now in the prov. of Brand- 
enburg. There Is a Gothic ohuroh of 
1581. also a chfLteau and schools. The 
manufs. are doth, cigars, and there 
are iron foundries and flour mills. Pop, 
16.400. 

Fin- whales or Rorquals, also called 
Fin-backs or Razor-backs, constitute the 
Balceenaptera, a genus of Cetacea. Thby 
are characterised by their elongated 
shape, short and recurved backfin, and a 
number of longitudinal folds in the skin 
of the throat. The F. are the most 
widely distributed of all whales, being 
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Flnsen, Niels Ryberg G8fl0-1904), Dan. 
physician, b. at Thorshavon, Faeroe Is- 
lands. took his degree In medicine at 
Gopenhagon, where he lectured on 
anatomy. It was here that he discovered 
the effect of light upon certain diseases 
.and made u>se of his discovery in their 
treatment. He advocated the exclusion 
of the chemical rays from priople bulTerlng 
from small-pox, maintaining that this 
prevented the pustule.? from suppurating, 
.and used the ultra-violet rays for curing 
certain diseases of the skin, for exam rile 
lupus. For this process ho Invented a 
lamp which collects the light by means of a 
quartz lens and also provides for cooling it. 
In 1903 he was the recipient of the Nobel 
l^ze. He wrote Chemical Hays and 
variola (1891), and Phototherapy (trans. 
from the Ger. by J. H. Sequcira, 1901). 

Flnateraarhorn, highest r>eak of the 
Bernese Alps, in the canton of Berne, 
Switzerland, about 40 m. S.K, of Berne t 
it attains a height of 14,62.> ft.. In one 
of the prin. tourist centres of Switzerland. 
It was flrstefimbed In 1889. 

Flnsterwalde, tn. of Saxony, Germany, 
>af1^iated on the Shackebach^ 28 m. S.W. 
'by W. of Oott^ue. In 1^35 it came into 


known In all but the extreme Arctic and 
Antarctic seas ; their .scarcity of blubber 
and inferior whalebone baa secured them 
a certain Immunity from the whaler. 13. 
sibaldi Is the largest of all living animals, 
sometimes attaining a length of 80 or even 
85 ft. ; It spends the winter in the open 
sea and approaches the coast of Norway 
about the end of April. 13. muculus^ the 
common F., Is found in the seas of N. 
Kurope, and ocf5asiona.lly enters the 
Mediterranean, its length is from 60 to 
70 ft, 13. roMrata, somethnea called the 
pikewhale, because of its pointed muzzle. 
Is the Buiallest species, varying from 25 to 
30 ft, in length ; It frequents the Nor- 
wegian fiords in summer,, and la by no 
means rare on the Brit, coast. 

Fiord, or Fjord, narrow Inlet of the sea, 
having high coasts on efijther side, and 
cutting far into the land. These Fs., 
which are foimd on mourifcalnotia cooato. 
are exceedingly deep, th# deepest pan 
being that nearer to the land, while the 
bottom shelves up to the: shore and the 
sides are often lined with v^terfallg. They 
may have been formed the constant 
wearing away of .the rdcsa, the fissures 
being filled with ^ sea water, or by the 
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actlbD of a fflaclcr, the pressure of the lee 
dcopenlnfT the valleys. Fs, are found In 
Norway, Iceland, Greenland, ports of the 
Ainer. coast and New Zealand. Those of 
Norway aro among the most notable ; 
Sogne F., one of the largest, being 100 m. 
in len^h, and Ilardanger F. only a littte 
more than half that length. Christiania 
(Oslo), Anrlands, and Trondhjein are also 
well known, the last being the scene of 
much naval and air activity in the Second 
World War in 1039-40, between the Brit, 
and Ger. forces. See afso Norwa r. 

Fiorin Grass, see Bent Grass. 

Fir, strictly speaking, Js the popular 
name for Jhies, a genus of conlferaj, but 
the genus Picea and others are often in- 
cluded. The leaves are needle-shaped 
and in Abies have a rounded base ; those 
of Picea are decurrent. Abies cones are 
erect, and when ripe the scales fall oflP 
leaving the upright axis standing alone ; 
the cones of Picea are pendent. A, vec- 
tinata is the European silver F., A, nobllia 
is the Noble silver F. of America, A, 
Nordrnannieat the Crimean silver F., A. 
amabilis, the red silver F. of U.S.A., A. 
venusta, the Monteroy silver F., and A, 
relifriosa, the Mexican silver F., P. excelsut 
is the Norway spruce. All these trees are 
commonly cultivateel, but the Norway 
spruce flourishes lr> severe exposed situa- 
tions, and is whiely distributed over N. 
Europe. The timber of this tree con- 
stitutes deal, and the trunks are used for 
masts, etc. There are many valuable 
products from other members of the order, 
e.g.t gums, resins, pitch, etc., and A. bah 
samen yields Canada balsam. 

Firando, see Hirado. 

Fir-bolg, in Irish tradition a race of 
earlv inhab. of the pre-Celtic pop. 

Firdausi, Firdousi, Firdusi, Ferdousi fc. 
A. I). 940-c. 1020), Persian poet. He 

assumed this ncwi de plume, his real name 
being Abu’l Kasim Mansur or Hasan, and 
is the author of the Persian epic Shah- 
n&ma. He was b. at Shadab, near Tus, 
The source of his work was a hist, of Persia 
which, unlike other books, was yireserved 
by the Caliph Omar, and Daklki, the court 
poet of Mahmud, Sultan of Ghazni, was 
ordered to put it into verae. On his death 
the work was token over by Firdausi. It 
was agreed by the sultan that he was to 
have 1000 gold coins for every thousand 
versus. When the book was finished, the 
labour taking over thirty years, silver in- 
stead of gold was sent to F, owing to the 
jealousy of th(3 sultan's minister. The 
poet in auger wrote a satire on the sultan, 
and was afterwanls compelled to flee from 
place to plafMJ. He went to Mazandoran, 
thence to Bagdad, and finally to Tiis, 
whore he died. The chief eds. of the 
poems arc : Turner Macan, 1829 ; .Julius 
von Mohl, pub. with a trans, into Fr. ; 
J. A. Vallors, and S. Landauer, 1877-8.3 ; 
A. Q> and E. Warner, 1905. 

Fire (O. E. /yr, Gk. mlp ; ultimate root 
supposed to be connected with • purify,’ 
cf, Lat. Although the statement 

has been not Infrofluentty juade that tribes 
totally ignorant of F. have been dis- 
co veiled, the evidence on this point Is very 
weak, and It is auestionable whether suoh 
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a race Is in existence at the present time 
There are co nsiderable variations of detal 
In the primitive methods of producing P., 
but they are all based on the principle 
either of concussion or friction. The 
simplest form of the latter, rubbing a 
stick along a groove in another stick, is 
practised among other p lathes in 'rahlti, 
Samoa, and the Sandwich Js. The stick is 
twirled round In a hole in the other piece 
of wood in Australia, Kamchatka, Ceylon, 
S. Africa, the W. Indies, N. and Central 
America, and os far S. as the straits of 
Magellan. Concussion has also been 
known as a means of producing F. from 
very early times, and such methods as 
striking two «toiio8 together, striking a 
stone on a piece of wood, or striking two 
bamboos together, are in use. The em- 
ployment of a burning-glass is also of 
great antiquity : Aristor>haiies mentions 
one In The Clouds. There arc many 
difiFerent legends as to the origin of F. In 
Gk. mythology, Prometheus brings down 
the torch ho had lighted at the sun ; 
Ukko, the Estonian god, strikes Ills stone 
with his steel and sends forth J<\ in the 
shape of lightning ; in N. Amer. legend P. 
is struck from the hooves of the groat 
buffalo as he gallops over the prairie, and 
thunder in the Hindu mythology is the 
clatter of the hooves of the sun's horses 
on the sky. Primitive man found It con- 
venient to have a F. always burning in a 
public building honce the prytaneum 
gradually became a religious iii'^titution, 
round which centred also all civil and 
political interests. 'I'he principle of an 
ever-burning F. was observed by the 
Homs., Egyptians, Oks., Persians, Aztecs, 
I^eruviana, etc. If the P. of Vesta at 
Rome, for instance, went out, all business 
was suspended until it had boon rekindled 
with appropriate ceremonies : and no Gk. 
or Rom. army crossed a frontier without 
carrying an altar on which F. from the 
prytoneum always burned. Because the 
sun loses force at certain times, the long- 
est day of summer was m many religions 
an occasion for (.xiremoiiious rites con- 
nected with F. It was the belief of many 
anct. philosophers, tis tiic Stoics, that the 
world would perish by F. ; the Scandina- 
vian mythology also mentions this belief, 
and the ApocrypJxa {‘J E-^dras xvi. 15). 
For further details ns to folk-lore, etc., see 
Ordeal, Parsees. and Zoroastrianism ; 
for the physics and chemistry of F. see 
Combustion, Flam k, and Fuf;us. See also 
C. F. J>upuis, Ori<j/ne de tous les oulies, 
1704 ; E. B. Tylor, Uesearches in the Early 
History of Manki 8(55 ; Sir J. G. Frazer, 
The Golden Jiouyh, 1890 ; J. A. O. 
Pauschruann, ffas Feucr und die 
schfit, 1908 ; W. Hough, Fire as an Agent 
in flanmn Culture, 192(5. 

Fir© Alarms, sre under Fire Brigades. 

Firearms, in this article xvill be con- 
sidered the varieties of F. known as small* 
arms, from their inception until th<^r 
development Into the modern sporting 
gun, rifle, and revolver ; the latter are 
treated of ^issewhere, aa Is also artillery. 
At the starting-point the gun is not dis- 
tinguished from the cannon ; in the early 
days of gunpowder portable F. were often 

Y 
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confounded with heavy artillery in 
Europe. The Flemings anticipated other 
nations in the use of hand F. ; small hand 
cannons (Ger. KnallbiLscJien) were adopted 
at Perugia in 13G4, and were used at the 
battle of Rosebecque in 1382. They were 
generally termed ‘ sclopo,’ from which 
come * sclopetto ’ and ‘ escopette,' and 
were used by cavalry as early as the end 
of the fifteenth century, as we find the 
expression ‘ eques scoppetarius ' used. 
The hand cannon of the fourteenth cen- 
turj' was a rude weapon, made of wrought 
iron, and fastened to a piece of wood in 
such a manner that it could not bo brought 
to the shoulder. The touchhole was at 
first made on the top of the cannon, with 
a cover to preserve it from damp, later 
it was placed to the right of the cannon. 
Two men were generally required to serve 
one of these hand cannons. The hand 
cannon capable of being fired from the 
shoulder, called in Franco a ‘ canon k 
main c\ 6pauler,* is of the same design as 
the former, but has a roughly-made stock ; 
It dates from the end of the fourteenth 
century. Varieties of hand cannons in 
which the match was fastened to the 
weapon itself (hand cannons ‘ d serpentin ’ 
or ‘ d dragon ' and hand culverins or 
petrinals) were invented in the early fif- 
teenth century. Hand cannons length- 
ened by on Iron stock and supported by a 
kind of fork fixed on the pommel of the 
saddle were also used by cavalry. 

The invention of the arquebus or har- 
quebus marked the next stage In the pro- 
gress of portable F. The novelty in this 
weapon was tlie appearance of a piece of 
machinery for firing the priming, an 
operation which had formerly always been 
carried out by hand. The^ touch- hole 
was pierced at the side of the barrel and 
above a small pan (bassinet). This pan 
contained the priming, and was covered 
bv another hinged plate (couvre-bassinet). 
The match was grasped between the jaws 
of a nipping apparatus (serpentin), and 
was made to fall on thfi pan by pressing a 
trigljer. Before the arquebus could be 
discharged the pan had to be uncovered, 
the match exactly adjusted, and made to 
burn more brightly, operations which took 
some considerable time. The barrel of 
the arquebus was longer than those of its 
forerunner, being over 3 ft m length. The 
double arquebus was a F. which had two 
match-holders working in opposite direc- 
tions ; it was from 3 to 7 ft. long, and was 
gener^y used in the defence of ramparts. 
A stand on spikes or wheels, called .a 
* fourquine * was often used for its sup- 
port. The wliceled or Ger. arquebus 
(RadschlosMish^) was the first F. fired 
without a match, and was fui-ther dis- 
tinguished by having a wheel-look. The 
match was superseded by the sulphurous 
.nyiites, or marcassitc, whicli was struck 
by the cogged wheel of the lock and fired 
charge. The disk of the lock, which 
was of steel, waa made to revolve rapidly 
by the pull of the trigger, so striking 
sparks from the pyrites on to the powder In 
the pan. This new weapon was not able 
to oust the arquebus, as Its mcchaolsm 
was much more complicated and liable to 


get out of order, and the pyrites was very 
brittle, and easily broken off. 

The construction and mechanism of the 
musket, which came into use soon after 
the arquebus, were precisely similar to 
those of the latter ; It differed only In its 
calibre and charge, which were both 
double that of the arquebus. It could be 
used with either a wheel-lock or match, 
and Its greater size necessitated at first 
the use of a ‘ fourquine * {see above). The 
wheel-lock gun continued In general use 
until about 1640, the pieces which pro- 
duced the rotary motion being enclosed 
within cavities in the stock. In the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, an invention 
called the ‘ chenappan * (from Ger. 
SchnapphaJta^ a cock pecking), or, as it 
was corrupted, * the snaphaunco,* proved 
to be the forerunner of the flint-lock gun. 
The change which the lock of the F. under- 
went by the invention of the flint-lock was 
very Important, though not radical. By 
this contrivance a gun-cock held in its 
grasp the flint, which iii its fall struck 
against a movable steel pan-cover. This 
fell back and left the priming powder in 
the pan exposed to the sparks generated 
by the impact of the flint on the cover ; 
the main objection to tills method was 
that the sparks from the flint did not 
always reach the priming powder. Some- 
times, therefore, gnus were made having 
both match Jocks and flint locks, combined 
in a method said to have been invented 
by the Frenchman, Marshal Vauban. The 
caliver, the fusil, and the musquetoon were 
lighter varieties of musket ; the carbine 
was a species of caliver with a short barrel 
but a large boro, whilst the blunderbuss 
had a still larger bore with a trumpet 
mouth, and discharged ten or twelve balls 
at a shot. 

The flint-lock was superseded m the 
nineteenth century the percussion- 
lock. In this lock tho fall of a hammer 
upon a cap causes tho ignition of the 
charge in tho barrel of tho gun. The cap 
is a small copper cylinder lined with a 
fulminating matter. Alexander Forsyth 
took out a patent for the percussion gun 
In 1807. but experiments on detonating 
niaterlals hail been carried out as early os 
1690. The fulminates in the percussion 
cap are obtained from gold, silver, 
platinum, and chloride of potash. The 
pistol was at first the diminutive of a hand 
cannon, and as early as 1364 band cannons 
of the length of a ‘ palma * (about 9 In.) 
were constructed. A little later came the 
petronal or petrinal, a kind of short 
arquebu'?, which held a place midway 
between the arquebus and the pistol 
proper. Tho barrels of th© early pistols 
were very short, and tho stpek was almost 
at right angles to the barrel. The later 
developments of F. belong, to the articles 
mentioned below, but it ul Interesting to 
note that the principles of brecch-loadlng 
rifling, and revolving chafiibers, both in 
guns and pistols, were disdovered at very 
early times, long before thd|y were utilised 
as of late years. For furthiM details refer 
to AimLi.ERY, Cartridoi:, Gun, Gun- 
powder, Hotchkiss Gun ; Howitzer ; 
Lewis Gun ; Machine Gun ; Revolvers ; 
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Rifjje : etc. See Paul Lacoiiibe, Arms 
and Armour in Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages (trails, by C. Routell, ]«74); A. 
Demmln> Vie Kriegswaffen, 1X91 ; F. 
Kelly and R. Schwabo, Short History of 
Costume and Armw, 106G~1800, 1931 ; 

H. C. Loffan, Hand Cannon to Automatic^ 
1944. 

Fireball, name of one or two kinds of 
fireworks, formerly used in war for 
llluminatinpr or incendiary purposes. Of 
those the ground F. consisted of a sack 
filled with some brightlv burning com- 
position, and pierced with holes. A para- 
chute F. was construe tod in a similar 
manner, but was timed with a fuse and 
supported by a parachute. Hoth were 
fired from a mortar. They are now super- 
seded by rockets (q.v.)> The name F. 
is also applied to a certain class of 
comet, and also to a variety of globe 
lightning. 

Firebote. term in law used to denote a 
tenant’s right to cut wood for fuel from 
the land on which he is living. See 
Estovers. 

Firebrick, see Fireclay.s. 

Fire Brigades and Fire Fighting. Fire 
brigades are bodies of trained men and 
their equipment for fighting fires, and for 
saving life and property from loss and 
damage from flie.or any other causes. 
Under this heading will be treated the 
personnel and fire-fighting appliances 
throughout the Brit. Isles, but similar 
precautions for dealing with uncontrolled 
fire are taken In every tn. of size and 
Importance throughout tho world. The 
first reference to a fire brigade relates to 
China, c. 4000 b.c. In 2000 B.c. Egypt 
had an organisation for fighting fires, 
and tlic Roms, started to form their 
brigades under a prcrfectum vio^lum, or 

S refect of tho watch, about 150 m.o., and 
y about 40 theirs was a highly 

trained an<l elficiont brigade. In England 
there is no record of very early fire 
brigades, although legislation in 1189 
encouraged the use of building materials 
of a more fire-resisting nature than 
hitherto. In 1212 also, it was decreed 
that now houses were not to be roofed j 
with reeds, rushes, straw or stubble, and j 
that water should be kept for fire-fighting 
purposes. 

Tho first fire insurance office was 
founded In London in 1680 — ^The Phenix 
(not to be confused with the Phnmlx 
which was founded a oentoy later), and 
the first body of fire fighters was then 
organised. These men were drawn from 
the Thames watermen, and each insur- 
ance company dressed their men in dis- 
tinctive livery. It is not known how they 
were equipped. In 1825 some of tho riv^ 
companies realised tho desirability of 
united effort, and later all the more 
memorable insurance offices merged their 
fire fighters in the formation of the 
London Fire Engine Estab. in 1832, later 
to become, by Act of Parliament in 1865, 
tbe Metropolitan Fire Brigade. Money 
was re^ea for the maintenance of this 
brigade by (i.) a halfpenny rate on the 
rateable property of London, (ii.) a con- 
tribution from the insurance companies 


of £35 for every iriillion pounds gross 
insured, and (lii.) a ten thousand pounds 
grant from the gov. In 1904 the title 
was changed to tho * London Fire Brigade’ 
which, by 1938, had reached a strength 
of one chief ofiScer, six senior officers and 
2211 other officers and men. There were 
fifty-nine land fire stations and three R. 
Thames stations. in other important 
cities and tns. and throughout the 
country, most local authorities main- 
tained brigades staffed by professionals or 
volunteers. 

Organisation . — The first Fire Brigade 
Act for over 40 years was passed by 
Parliament In 1938. It required, among 
other things, that certain local authorities 
should make provision for the extinction of 
hres and the protection of life and property 
hy providing fire brigades, making efficient 
arrangements for them to bo called, and 
arrangements for mutual assistance be- 
tween fire authorities. This Act had not 
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come into operation, however, before the 
first Air Raid Precautions Act, 1937, 
w'hlch required air raid precautions and 
fire schemes to be prepared, such schemes 
to include an emergency fire brigade 
service and tho recruiting and training of 
auxiliary firemen. These sc^^emes brought 
Into being the Auxiliary Fire Service 
which consisted of volunteers from all 
walks of life who trained in their spare 
time as auxiliary firemen. At the out- 
break of the Second World War in Sept. 
1939, many thousands of part-time fire- 
men bad completed their initial training, 
and many of them entered their fire 
brigades on a full-time basis, while others 
continued with evening and night duties. 
Tho Auxiliary Firemen and their * Regu- 
lar ’ colleagues mot and fought the great 
air raid attacks of 1940 and 1941. Owing 
to the widespread nature and severity of 
the Ger. air attack, however, the ne^ for 
greater mohlfity and uniformity of prac- 
tioe and equipment was realised, and in 
Aug. 1941, all local authority fire brigades,. 
‘ regular * and ‘ auxiliary/ were united to 
form the National Fire Service. The 
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orgranfsation within the National Fire 
SerTloe enabled vast nnmbers ol' appli- 
ances and men to be mobilised at a 
moment’s notice to any part of the country 
requiring assistance, with the advantage, 
inter alia, that all equipment, appliances, 
etc., were uniform and Interchangeable, 
and It was this body which successfully 
met the varying forms of air attack from 
1941 until the end of the war. A 
National Fire Service College was estab. 
where officers and prospective officers 
were given extensive training in all aspects 
of fire fighting and tire prevention. One 
of the tapoptaut developments Within 
the National Fire Service was the selection 
of certain suitable officers for specialised 
training over a long period in the subjects 
of fire prevention and fire protection, and 
these officers were available to give free 
advice to local authorities, schools, hos- 
Itals, factory managers and private honse* 
olders. 

As the result of a promise made by the 
home secretary that, after the war, local 
authorities might again control their own 
fire brigades, the Fire Services Act was 
passed in 1947 making co. councils and 
CO. bor. councils the ‘ fire authorities ’ 
from April 1, 1948. The 1947 Act pro- 
vides, that among other things, fire 
anthoritles shall secure : 

1, Such a fire brigade and such equip- 
ment as may be necessary to meet 
efficiently all normal requirements ; 
2, The efficient training of members of the 
fire brigade : 3, Arrangements for dealing 
with calls ; 4, Information, by inspection 
and otherwise, required for fire-fighting 
urpoees, with respect to the character of 
alldings and other property : 5, Arrange- 
ments for mitigating damage to property 
resulting from measures taken in dealing 
with fires (i.e. salvage) ; 6, Arrangements 
for giving advice on tire prevention, tire 
protection and means of escape in case of 
fire. 

Joint assistance schemes must be made 
bet^en adjoining tire authorities’ areas, 
so there Is no question whatever of there 
being any boundaries from a fire pomt of 
view. The only boundaries are adminis- 
trative ones. The secretary of state is 
the controlling authority, and a staff 
of H.M. inspectora €ire retponsiblo for 
ensuring that effective and efficient fire 
brigades are maintained. Itoguiations 
made imder the 1947 Act establish 
standardised ranks, rank markings, rates 
of pay, conditions of service, etc., through- 
out tne country. The ranks In the fire 
bri^dc are now : Chief Officer, Assistant 
Oh^ Officer, Divisional Officer, Assistant 
Divisioual Officer, Station Officer, Sub 
Officer, Leading Fireman, and Fireman. 
Training estabs. are organic by the lamr 
biii^des where membeie of those brigades 
having no training centres may also 
receive Initial and supplementary train* 
Ing. The National College gives advanced 
and specialJsed v tralnlDg to office. 
Financially, the fire anthoritles bear 
75 i>er cent of the cost of fire brigades, 
the remaining 25 per cent coming from 
the Treasury. The estimated cost of the 
first year of operation Is gl 4400,^0. 


Britain's account for fire damage in 
recent years is given in the following tahlec 


Year. 

Loss. 

Lives Lost, 

1938 

£8,780,000 

1563 

1939 

£9,088,000 

1602 

1940 

£12,640,000 

1868 

1941 

£10,254,000 

1806 

1942 

£12.470,000 

1601 

1943 

£9,092,000 

1345 

1944 

£11,618,000 

1332 

1945 

£12,800,000 

1227 

1946 

£12.047,000 

953 

1947 

£19,814,000 

944 

1948 

£18,851,000 

not pub. 


These figures relate to materiel loss 
only, and take no account of conse- 
quential loss. Loss due to enemy action 
is not included. The growth of tns„ 
the infiammabiUty of certain building 
materials, and the use in industry of highly 
infiammable and complex chemicals, 
together with the Increased importance 
of conserving foodstuffs and timber In 
co. diets., have rendered adequate fire 
protection essential. This has been made 
possible during recent years by the great 
advances made in the science of tire fight- 
ing, in the specialised knowledge of fire 
engineere. and in the Increase in efficiency 
of mechanically propelled vehicles. 

The earliest record of fire appliances is 
of a pump invented by Ctesibio^ a Gk. 
living in Egypt, about 150 b.o. There is 
no direct record of it, but Hero of Alex- 
andria described it in the same century. 
Later buckets, simple pumps, and squirts 
were used, although inventiveness in this 
direction seems to have been ignored, for 
at the time of the Great Fire of London in 
1666, there were still only squirts and 
simple pumps available. 

Pumps . — The first known appliance for 
delivering a cimhnufftfs stream of water 
was described In 1675 when on air- 
chamber was coupled to a manual piston 
type pump. During the latter part of tko 
nineteenth century, the manual type of 
tiro engine was gradually replaced by a 
combination of horses and steam engines. 
The horses, specially trained, pulled to 
the scene of the fire a trolley upon wh’ch 
was a steam engine for pumping purposes. 
These engines were kept witn flr<» banked 
down or ready for quick ignition, and were 
quickly brought to life so that a good 
bead of steani was available by the time 
the engrine had, arrived at the fire. At the 
commencement of the twentieth century, 
the internal combustion engine began to 
replace the steam pump and the horses, 
and the design of the pumps themselves 
started to change from th^ reciprocating 
piston type to the oentrifu^l pump witii 
its high output for small w^ht, and very 
high efficiency — important factors In fire 
appllanoee. ) 

Present-day practice is Uip oombinatton, 
as one unit, of the interz^tl oombnstion 
engine and the centrifugal^ pump whicb. 
instead of working on Uie principle of 
displacement by pistons or plungers* 
makes use' of the natural law known as 
centrifugal forooi and oonsiktB of a revolv** 
ing imp^r which reoelvctt water at tU 
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centre and which dlsohargee it from the 
outer edm of the blades. The water is 
converted Into the pressure energy re- 

a uirod by the general construction of 
tie pump casing. Pumping cannot be 
commenced until water Is within the 
ump casing, and this Is either obtained 
y Introducing water Into the pump under 
presauro (c.< 7 . from a street main supply) 
or by * lifting * water from an open supply 
by priming,’ i.e, by reducing pressure 
unthin tbe pnmp and suction hose to 
below atmospheric pressure (14-7 lb. per 
sq. in.), thereby causing the atmospheric 
pressure on the surCaoe of the open water 
supply to drive the water up the suction 
hose and into the pump to fill the vacuum 
created. Under absolute vacuum condi- 
tions a maximum * lift * of 34 ft. is theoreti- 
cally possible, but under the most favour- 


g urposes, but as a water tower from the 
)p of wnloh largo Quantities of water can 
bejpumpod on to a nigh, burning building. 

Various other ladders for use in varying 
cfrcnmstances are carried on Are appli' 
ances. together with numerous items of 
• small gear,* each piece having its own 
particular use. 

Hose , — ^Tho original hose used In fire 
fighting was made of leather, riveted 
throughout its length. Tbe excessive 
weight and its inflexibility confined the 
lengths to short pieces only. The first 
flexible hose was made in 1672 by J. van 
de Hyde, Snr., and J. van de Hyde, Jnr., 
by sewing together the edges of strips of 
leather. This was a great step forward. 
Modem hose Is made of vegetable fibres 
woven In such a way as to withstand con- 
siderable Interna) pressures and rough 



able working oonditloDs tbe maximum 
possible ‘ lift * is 28-30 ft. Sec also 
Pumps. 

Fire * Escapes ' {Ladders ). — In residen- 
tial or factory areas the ‘ first attendance * 
to a fire usually includes an escape carry- 
ing applianc^^ and the ladders, known as 
eeoapes, are designed to be used rapidly 
for rescue purposes up to a height of 
about 50 ft. Designs vary, but escapes 
consist generally of an extending ladder 
In three sootions which are extended by 
means of steel cables from drums and 
winch handies, mounted on a •sliding 
carriage enabling the elevation of the 
ladders to be varied os fequired. Very 
rapid and effective use is often made 
Of this piece of equipment. With the 
increase In height of modem buiUling^ 
came tbe need for ilremen to get sttil 
higher with tholr apparatus and the 
escape was developed into tbe turntable 
ladder which, although similar in prin- 
ciple to the escape, is constructed normally 
of steel, power driven, and, as the name 
Implies, is mounted on a turntable on the 
m^ vehicle, by which It can be rotated 
through a oompiete oirde. By the simple 
operation of levem, the ladders may bo 
manmuvred Into any position requ^d 
within its range (up to 1^0 ft.). 'The 
turntable ladder is not only used for rescue 


abrasions externally. The main rtbre«« 
used are flax, jute, ramie, cotton, and 
hemp. HxperimenU have been made 
with synthetic fibres (rayon and nylon) 
though these, for one reason or another, 
liave not yet been found entirely satis- 
factory. Hose la mainly of two types — 
* unllned,* which is the ordioory woven 
fibre, and * lined,* which contaiued a very 
fine layer of rubber or latex covering the 
whole of tbe inside of the hose. The 
latter is the heavier to handle, but the 
smooth surface of the rubber greatly 
minimises the friction on the water, and 
also reduces the amount of water damage 
within buildi:^. for this type of hose does 
not leak as the * unlined ’ type does. 
‘ Unllned * hose Is usually In 75 ft. or 
100 ft. lengths and ‘ lined * in 60 ft. 
lengths, each length being capable of 
being coupled to any other by (usually) 
brass instantaneous couplings. The dia- 
meter of hose varies according to the 
use to which it will most likely be put^ 
but the most common size for all normal 
fire fighting purposes is 24 in. diameter. 
Fire appliances each carry 1000-2000 ft. 
ol hose aocordlng to locality and need. 

Fire (3fr«ef).^Most large 

built-up areas are equipped with an 
electric fire alarm system, with fire alarm 
posts situated at conveDient positions in 
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the streeta and roada, which connect i be varied, and Is normally at 155“ F. 


direct to the Are station. The fire alarm 
is nsnaUy operated by broakim? a glass 
panel and pulling a knob. This im> 
mediately makes electrical connection 
with the fire station whore bells are auto- 
matically actuated, and the code number 
of the Are alarm which has been operated 
is punched out ou a tape machine, to- 
prether with tlio exact time. There are 
two main types of fhe alann — ‘ open 
circuit,’ where the actuation of a lire 
alarm box closes the electrical circuit, 
and the ‘ closed circuit * where actuation 
of a box breaks the electrical circuit, in 
each case causim? the alarms to be given 
at the station. One disadvantage of 
most street fire alarm systems is that the 
person giving the alarm must wait at the 
post until the arrival of the brigade, and 
then direct them to the actual address of 
the Are. Modern development Is over- 
coming this feature by enclosing a tele- 
phone in the alarm post so that the caller 
may speak to the fire station. and give 
necessary details of the address. It la 
questionable whether, in highly built-up 
areas, street tiro alarm systems are now 
so essontliil as they wore, for, with tele- 
phones vso often readily available, and 
with omergeucy faciUtlea, this latter 
method of calling the brigade is almost e^s 
quick as the street Are alarm system, with 
the advantage also that the full address of 
the Are can bo given. 

Fire Alarms (Aufomntic ). — Automatic 
Are alarms within buildings are devices 
which automatically respond to any 
sudden rise in temp, or any gradual rise 
above a predetermined temp, within a 
room or compartment, and give an alarm 
of Are by ringing a bell cither outside the 
building protected to call attention to 
pjxssers-by, or in a Are station, or both. 
These automatic alarm vS work on one of 
the following principles : by (a) thermo- 
static control, where a rise In temp, will 
expand a piece of metal situated in small 
containers Attcd at Intervals to the ceil- 
ing ; (b) the expansion of a volatile llqnid 
in a small diameter copper tube running 
round the walls at ceiling level ; or 
(c) the expansion of lengths of wire situ- 
ated at intervals on the Avails causing a 
weight to drop. In each case the action 
causes an electric circuit to he completed 
for the operation of the alarm bell. 

Automatic Sprinklers. — A sprinkler 
system within a building consists of a 
range of pipes Attcd at celling level and 
connected to a pro.ssure supply of water 
(e.CF. tu. mains, overhead tank, pump from 
rlv., etc.). On the range of pipes are 
situated at regular Intervals sprinkler 
heads or outlets, having i-ic. diameter, 
which are sealed in such a manner 
they are automatically opened at a pre- 
determined temp. These sprinkler heads 
are Atted normally one for each 100 sq. It. 
(i.e., at 10 ft. Intervals) and the seal 
conafsts of ajBcatii;^ held in position by a 
special solder whlcn melts, or by a small 
quartz bulb containing a volatile spirit 
which when expanding on being heated, 
shatters the bulb, therebv releasing the 
valve seating. The operating temp, may 


The water Issuing from the pipe impinges 
on a deAector Avhlch causes it to ‘ sprlnkTe * 
in umbrella shape over a Aoor area of 
approx. 100 sq. ft. In buildings which 
may become very cold in Avinter, e.g., 
riverside warehouses, with the possibility 
of Avater In a sprinkler system freezing, a 
special * alternate * system may bo in- 
stalled whereby the pipes are charged In 
winter time Avlth air under pressure, but 
Avlth an automatic device for rapidly 
expelling the air and admitting the water 
in the event of Are. The value of the 
automatic sprinkler Installation lies In its 
ability not only to detect a Are but also 
to conAno it or extinguish it, snd also to 
give warning by an alarm bell that it Is 
in operation. 

Adaptations of the sprinkler system 
have been made for use on oil Arcs where 
water at ordinary pressures would not be 
suitable for extinguishing burning oil. 
This adaptation causes Avater to bo c‘jerted 
on to the surface of tho burning oil at 
high pressure, thereby creating a water- 
oil emulsion which Avlll not bum readily. 
Further variations of the sprinkler sys- 
tem may bo found outside of buildings 
which are separated from others only by 
a short distance. This variation. krioAvn 
as a * drencher system,’ is to create a 
water curtain down Avindows and other 
openings to prevent Are spreading from 
tho nearby buildings. A similar device 
may bo found in many theatres, whore the 
purpose is to provide a cascade of water 
dOAvn tho safety curtain to keep it from 
buckling and falling in tho event of a Are 
on the stage. A system, not unlike the 
automatio sprinkler system in principle, 
is the automatic Carbon Dioxide (GO,) 
in-stallution which is used to extinguish 
Ares Involving oils, spirits, or electrical 
equipment. On the *’^toinatic opening 
of a valve at a predoterminod temp., tho 
room or chamber protected is Aooded 
with carbon dioxide gas. One advantage 
of this system is that no water damage is 
caused to delicate electrical apparatus, 
and on the dispersal of the gas no damage 
has been caused to any unburned oil or 
spirits. 

Fire Fxtinguisfting Media . — To produce 
the phonomeiia of Are three factors are 
cssoutial to combustion. They are : 
1, the presence of a combuHtit)lo material, 
or fuel ; 2, tlie presence of air or oxygen 
to support the combustion ; and 3, the 
attainment and maintenance of a mini- 
mum temp., according to the nature 
Involved. If any one of those three 
essentials are removed then combustion 
will cease, and Are extinction consists of 
this action either by 1, removing the 
burning material (starvation of tho Are of 
fuel) ; 2, reducing the aAmllable air or 

oxygen (smothering) ; or 3^ reducing the 
burning material to a temp, below which 
it will not continue to ignite or ro-lgnlte 
(cooUng). Some methods 6f extinguish- 
ment Involve more than one of the above. 

Water is the most common exUn^lsh- 
ing agent. In the Arst place, it is the 
cheapest and most readily available agent, 
but, secondly, and partlccAarly, It is a 
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substance which will absorb most heat from 
a burning material and thereby reduce It 
below its ignition temp. This Is due to 
the fact that water absorbs 85 calories 

S er gram (153 B.Th.U. per lb.) on being 
eated from normal temp, to boiling 
point* but to convert boiling water to 
steam will absorb 540 calories per gram 
(973 B.Th.U. per lb.). It will be seen, 
therefore, that if water is to be used to 
beat advantage it should bo converted 
into steam by the burning material in 
order that the maximum possible heat is 
thereby absorbed, for it takes about six 
times as much heat to convert water to 
steam as it does to raise It to Its boil- 
ing point. These figures, comf)ared with 
those relating to other extinguishing 
media, show that water has a very much 
greater capacity of absorbing heat and 
consequent reduction of the temp, of the 
burning material to below its ignition 
temp. Foam is a cliemioally produced 
solution not unlike thick soap suds In 
appearance. Is used for the smothering 
(or excluding oxygen from) burning oils, 
spirits, fats, etc. Water on this type of 
fire would have the effect of spreading 
the burning material. Carbon Dioxide 
and Methyl Bromide are inert gases, 
heavier than air, both of which sre used 
to having a smothering effect on burning 
materials. They i.ii.v'c also some cooling 
properties, but limited compared with 
water. These oxtinguishlng agents are 
particularly suitable for use on electrical 
apparatus, for they are non-conducting 
and non-damorfng. Certain dry powders 
have been nsod for flro-flghtlng purposes. 
Generally these powders contain a largo 
percentage of sodium bicarbonate, to- 
gether with chalk, wdilting, sand, etc., 
and for ordinary fires are no more effec- 
tive than a bucket of water. Various 
methods are used to eject forcibly the 
powder on to the fire. Certain classes of 
fires, however, cainnot be extinguished by 
^vate^ or liquid extinguishers, and dry 
powders of one kind or another only are 
possible, e.ij. for fires Involving magnesium, 
sodium, etc. 

Fire l^otectinn . — In recent years con- 
siderable emphasis has been plae/‘d on 
the specialised knowledge of fire preven- 
tion, and tJio protection of life and 
property against fire, as opposed to fire 
extinction, and there is In every fire 
biigiide at least one specially trained 
offleor who is available to give advice on 
these subjects. In principle, the aim of 
these specialists is to reduce the work of 
the fire fighter by, if possible, preventing 
firm, or if that is not pos.sible, the danger 
of loss of life, to lessen and to minimis© 
the spread of fire and thereby reduce the 
damage. These alms are carried into 
effect by the Inspection of all typos of 
property and the giving of free navico to 
the occupiers, on matters relating to 
building constnictlon, means of escape in 
case of fire, fire prevention, water supplies, 
access for fire appliances, etc. (aSVo aim 

FlRE-EESISTlNO BUILDINGS AND MATER- 
IALS.) The following is a summary of 
fire protection legislation conoeralng 
chiefiy means of escape and public safety : 


Firedamp 

1, Public Health Act, 1936 (sections 59 
and 60) ; 

2, Factories Act, 1937 (sections 34, 36, 

and 37) ; 

3, Celluloid and Cinematograph Film 

Act; 

4, Clinematograph Act, 1909, and Regu- 

lations ; 

5, London Building Acts ; 

6, Miscellaneous Factory Orders and 

Regulations ; 

7, Rogulations made under Education 

Act, 1944 ; 

8, Clilldreu and Young Persons Act, 

1933 • 

9, Theatres Act, 1843 ; 

10, Local Acts, Orders, Regulations, and 

Byelaws : 

11, Petroleum (Consolidation) Act, 1928. 

and Regiilstions ; 

12, Explosive Acts. 

See R. Northwood, Fire Extingui^rnent 
and Fire Alarm Systems, 1928 ; A. N. 
Cameron, Chemistry in Relation to Fire 
Risk and Fire Extinction, 1933 ; Chemical 
Fires (revised), 1934 ; J. .1. Williamson, 
General Fire JTazards and Fire Protection, 
1935 ; .1. H. Blood, Technology of Fire In- 
surance, 1935 ; J. Bowman, Hydraulics 
for Fire Eno’inecrs, 1936 ; Manual of Fire- 
manchip : A survey of the Science of Fire- 
fighting (H.M.S.O.), 1943 ff. ; Building 
Research Committee and Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, Fire 
Grading of Buildings (H.M.S.O.). 1946 : 
H. S. Hodges, Electricity and Fire Risk, 

1947 ; J. W. Kenyon, The Fourth Arm. 

1948 ; Sir A. Firebrace, Fire Service 
Memories, 1949. 

Fireclays, are clays which will with- 
stand a high degree of heat, without 
excessive shrinking or warping. The 
varieties of F. differ in their degrees of 
fusibility owing to the vjiriatlons in the 
proportion of free and combined silicon ; 
they are essentially hydrated aluminous 
silicates with lime and magnesia In the 
form of carbonates, Iron pyrites, free silica, 
potash, and soda, with a pereantage of 
water. No fixed standard of refractori- 
ness can be given, but in all good F. the 
fusion point is over 1600*^ C. Such 
materials as ganister, sand, sawdust, etc., 
are mixed up with F. before burning to 
ensure the ‘ body " of the brick being 
sufficiently oi>on in cliaractor. Ordinary 
fireclays are used for making bricks, 
crucibles, chimney-pipes, etc., but when 
special properties are requirijd in the 
bricks, such materials as lime, bauxite, 
etc., are added. Fireclay Is found in con- 
junction with coal at Stourbridge, Glas- 
gow, Newcastle-on-Tyno, and many other 
places in the British Isles. It is also 
found in Germany, France, Belgium, the 
U.S.A., etc. ; the beds do not as a rule 
exceed 2 ft. in thickness. The Stour- 
bridge F. are world-famous, and widely 
exported. 

Firedamp, the name applied by miners 
to methane (CH4), q.v. It comes fI*om 
the crevices in the mines, being formed In 
the coal, and when mixed with the air in 
a certain proportion is highly explosive, 
causing many accidents. See Coal- 
mining, 
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Fire £n«iaea« Escapee, etc., see under 
FIBE BRTQAnES. 

FJre-exIInffuiahing Gompounde, see 

Fire BRiQADr:s — Fire Extinguishing, 

Media. 

Firefighting, see Fire Brigades and 
FlREriGHTIKO, 

Firefly, name given to the luminous 
beetles belonging to the LampyridcD and 
the Elateridie. The former family in- 
clude the true glow-worm (G.u.), the Eng. 
species being Lampyris nodilwsa. Little 
is known as to the light given by the 
Lampyridap, but most entomologists agree 
that it has a sexual significance ; in the 
Luciola, F. of S. Europe, this brilliance is 
almost entirely confined to the male. To 
the Elateridre belong the genus Pyro- 
phorus, troDical Amer. beetles, some of 
whom possess remarkable himinosity ; 
P. noctilucus lias a yellowish eye-llko lamp 
on each side of the thorax, and another 
on the ventral surface of the abdomen. 
Tliese beetles are used by the natives as 
lanterns, and the women ornament their 
hair with them. 

Fire Insurance, see under Insurancr. 

Firelock, see Fducarmb. 

Firenze, see Florence. 

Ftrenzuola, Agnolo (1493-c. 1545), It. 
author, b. at Florence. Ho at first 
entered the legal profession after having 
been a student of the law at Penigla and 
Siena, and practised in Rome, where he 
was the friend of Aretino. It is said that 
he joined the order of monks at Vallom- 
brosa, and after the death of Pope 
Clement VTI. he became abbot of Prato. 
Among his works are : Discorsi degli 
emimali ; I LuMi ; La Trinutsia ; and a 
trons. of the Golden Ass of Apnlehis. Hts 
works were first collected and pub. by 
P. L. Fantini in 1802. See life by M. 
Olivieri, 1935. 

Fire of London, see Great Fire of 
London. 

Fire-raising, term used In Scots law for 
what is known in Eng. law as arson. It 
applies to the setting tlrfl wilfully to some- 
one stse’s property, such as burning ships, 
buildings, growing wood, or corn, coal or 
articles of that sort. 1'ho law with 
regard to this also forbids setting fire to 
one's own or other people’s property ^vith 
the intention of defrauding the Insurance 
Company, and these offences arc punished 
in Scotland with penal servitude. 

Fire Resisting Buildings and Materials. 
The pimpose of erecting fire resisting 
buildings is to give greater safety to life 
and property by providing safe exit for 
occupants, reducing outbreaks of fire and 
minimising fire spread. This is achieved 
lariTOly by the use of building materials 
which are not only incombustible but 
which will not readily transmit heat. They 
must also witljstand rapid cooling during 
hre fighting. Those building materials 
which offer the most resistance to fire are 
solid clay bricks, stone, concrete. Steel is 
inoombufltible but^ exposed to heat will 
<a) expand and cause damage to the struc- 
ture, and (b) lose much of Its structural 
strength at tamps, reached in moderate 
fires. Oast Iron will ' resist ^ fire but may 
collapse suddenly on being cooled. These 


latter two materials should be well clad 
with concrete or other non -heat conduct- 
ing and incombustible material. 

Considerable progrtsis has boon made in 
recent years in the classification of build- 
ing materials and elements of fitruotore 
into various grades of fire resistance 
following subjection to comi>rehen8iTe 
standard tests. This work is carried out 
jointly by the Dopartinent of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and the Fire 
Offices* Committee. As a result, arcliitects, 
builders and others, having determined the 
degree of resistance required for their 
particular purpose, may select materials 
and forms of construction falling within 
certain specified grades ranging from i hr. 
to 6 hrs, resistance to ftro spread. Wall 
boards or building boards used for internal 
work are also griulcd according to com- 
bustibility, but some of these materials, 
although, in themselves coinpamtively In- 
(5ombusUble, have the character of 
spreading fiame rapidly across their sur- 
face. Largo buildings sub-divided by 
internal fire resisting walls must have door 
and window openingrs protected to be 
effective. The Fire Offices' Committee 
issue rules relating to the construction and 
fitting of fire resisting doors, etc . Those, to 
bo completely effective, should be self 
closing and held open only by a fusible 
link which will melt at a predetermined 
temp. — thus allowing the d<x>r to close. 

Timber of the hardwood tyiK) (e.g. oak, 
teak) 2 in. thick gives a good degree of fire 
resistance for doors. Other timber with a 
largo cross-sectional area may withstand 
fire for a considertible time before failing, 
and may be more rtfiiable than unpro- 
tected steelwork. Woodwork may bo 
given treatment by impregnation with 
certain ammonium salts or painted with a 
mixture of sodium sllicato and china clay. 
This produces a ^ flaiaa retardant ’ effect 
rather than make the timber fire-resisting. 
Fabrics, draperies, etc., need on the stage 
in theatres are usually required by the 
Licensing Authorities to be dipped or 
sprayed with various solutions for the same 
purpose. These solutions often contain 
boric acid, borax and sodium phosphate. 

The London Co. Council make stringent 
regulations relating to fire protection in 
certain classes of buildings. 

Fire-Bhips, vessels filled with com- 
bustible materials for the purpose of 
bringing destruction on the enemy. The 
^ flre-cbaml>cr * was built between the 
decks from bulkhead to forecastle and 
filled with various combustible materials, 
among them gun-powder. These were 
then set on fire and sent amemg the enemy, 
the men escaping in boats. They were 
employed to defend Antwerp in the siege 
of 1585, and In 1588 to debtroy some of 
the ships of the Armada. lA more modem 
times Lord Dundonald used them against 
the Ft. in 1809, but after Itiat they were 
very little used. Certain k|bds of floating 
fire were, however, used mvsfth earlier than 
any of these, some being tnentioned by 
Livy as being used in the df^nd century 
B.O. 

Fire Taetlos have undertone consider- 
able modifications sinoe the first intro- 
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duotfon of firearms In warfare ; the in- 
creased range and efflciency of the arms 
of infantry and artillery have naturally 
made many changes. The method of 
delivering fire which was originally used 
by the Spaniards for infantry was for each 
man In succession to fire, and then to fall 
to the rear of the line to reload. This 
required a great degree of coolness and 
individual skill to bo Rucceasfully carried 
out. As tho handiness of the mnsket 
was improved file firing became more and 
more irregular, and by the middle of the 
seventeenth century it was tho usual 
custom for tho musketeers to fire one or 
two * voleros,' or * salvees * and then 
charge. Until tho Prussian ora musketry 
methods were still half-hearted, and the 
lack of effectiveness of tho infantry may 
be put down to the fact that * fire * and 
* movement * were distinct, as their fire 
was reserved until as near the enemy as 
possible. The * linear * system con- 
sisted of two long lines of battalions, 
giving the utmost scope for fire, as it was 
considered that the maxlmnm weight of 
controlled fire at short range was a 
decisive factor. Tho Prussian system of 
fire discipline was originated by Leopold 
of Dessau and Frederick Wm. I., and pnt 
into operation by Frederick tho Great. 
Under this system battalion consisted of 
eight companibs, wnioh fired company 
volleys as follows. As the company on 
tho extreme right commenced to fire, the 
second company was at tho ready, and 
so on ; the same process was gone through 
on the left flank, so that by tho time tho 
centre companies had fired the end com- 
panies were again ready. Since that time 
rifles have become elficaolous at over 
1000 yds., and the finding of the range 
has become a matter of importance. Tho 
fire of an infantry company Is controlled 
by tho non-commissioned officers and 
offllcers, who name the target and give tho 
range. Firing by volleys is tho usual 
method ; save at short ranges inde- 
pendent fire and magazine fire are rarely 
adopted. Tho most important modifica- 
tion of rifle Are has been the adoption of 
rapid fire in ‘ bursts * as tho normal 
method for infantry instead of slow con- 
tinuous fire. Throe rounds per minute is 
the rate for slow Are, and from eight to 
twelve rounds for rapid aimed fire. 
Machine-gun tactics are still somewhat 
indefinito, but one or two principles of 
action stand out clearly. It is important 
that whether they are used fn numbers, or 
as auxiliaries, they should be free to move 
without being under the neoessity of 
maintaining a relative position to some 
other unit. Machine-guns must also co- 
operate with other troops os closely as 
possible, and must be able to be conceded 
and evade tho enemy's shrapnel. As 
the result of experience in the First World 
War. machine-gim companies are now 
attached to regular infantry battalions. 
The most favourable range for machine- 
gun fire is from 600 to 1400 yds. The 
same principle of firing In bursts is 
observed. As regards guns which come 
In the category of artillery, four methods 
of firing are used. When eaoh gun Is fired 
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separately at a signal from the com- 
mander of the battery, this independent 
fire Is used to find tho range, etc. When 
guns fire at stated intervals all along the 
line of tho battery ; this is known as 
battery fire. If the guns of each section 
are fired at the will of the commander 
thereof with no reference to the rest of tho 
battery, this is known as section fire. 
Firing by salvos is when all tho guns flro 
simultaneously ; this is only employed 
very rarely, as sometimes for salutes, etc. 
These principles, however, have but little 
relation to massed attacks by tanks, 
preceded by very mobile troops on motor 
cycles and parachutists operating well 
behind the opposing lines and armed with 
sub-machine guns — co-operating with 
dive-bombing planes and other low-flying 
planes armed with machine guns. These 
tactics were employed by the Gers. with 
overwhelming success against the armies 
and powers of Holland, Belgium, and 
France in May“,Tnno 1940 and very 
speedily resulted In tho complete defeat 
of all three countries. In the later years 
of the War tho Allies developed these 
tactics by armourefl formations and air- 
craft with devastating results against the 
Wehrmacht. 

Fire-watching, see under Air-raio 
Prkcautions. 

Fireworks, see Ptrotkchnics. 

Firmament, name applied to the vault 
of Heaven, the Vulgate trans. flnna^ 
mentum being tho rendering of the Septu- 
agint stereama» the idea in Heb. being that 
of something stretched out. Tho P. was 
originally looked upon as a solid sphere, 
which revolved and carried with it tho 
stars which were fixed to It — also forming 
the div. between tho * waters above the 
firmament ' and those below It. This led 
later on to the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy In which there were supposed 
to bo a number of spheres revolving one 
outside another. 

Firm&n, or Flrmaun, term applied to a 
decree issued by the sultan . Any minister 
can sign such a decree, but a special one 
has to make it effective by placing on It 
the name of the sultan in a monogram. 
The term also signifies a passport which is 
granted by the sultan or a pasha. 

Firmont, De, see Edgeworth, Hehry 
Essex. 

Pirozpur, or Ferozepore, dist. and tn. of 
the B. Punjab, India. The former has 
an area of 4302 sq. m., and Its surface Is 
level and fertile, wheat, barley, millet, 
cotton, tobacco, and oil-seeds being pro- 
duced. The tn. of F. is the civil nead- 
quartors, and a military cantonment. It 
Is situated about 3 m. from the 1. b. of the 
R. Sutlej, and contains an arsenal. Pop. 
of diet. 965,000, and tn. 55,000. 

Firozshahr, vii. fn the dist. of Firozpor, 
W. Panjab, Pakistan. It was the scene 
of a battle which took place In 1645, when 
the Brit, under Sir Hugh Goiwh and Sir 
Henry Hardlnge defeated the Sikhs. 

First Aid, term used for assistance given 
immediately'Sjs of accident or sudden 
illness before medical advice can be ob- 
tained. A knowledge of a few simple 
rulee about stopping bleeding, etc. , Is often 

Y* 
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the means of saving life. Lessons in F. A. 
methods and principles ore given to both 
men and women by the St. John Ambnl* 
anoe Association (St. John’s Gate, Clerkeu- 
woll, London, E.C.), the Brit. Red Cross 
Society (14, Grosvenor Crescent, London. 
S.W.), and St. Andrew’s Ambulance 
Association (a Scottish organisation), and 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides organisations. 
See Antidotks, Bandages, Bleeding, 
Bruises, Burns and Scalds, Choking, 
Concussion of the Brain, Convui^ions, 
Dislocatioi^ Drowning, Kpilbpsv, Eye. 
Fainting, Fit, Fracture, Hysteria, 
Poison, Sfiock, Sprain, Sunstroke. 

First Empire, that of Napoleon I. who 
was created Emperor of the Fr. by a 
decree of the Senate on May 18, 1804. 
The Empire lasted until the restoration 
of the Bourbons in 1814. 

First-Fruits, first profits of any office, 
property, etc., as e.g. in feudal tenure, the 
year’s profit of the land after the death of 
the tenant, which was payable to the 
king ; and in ecclesiastical law, the first 
year’s income of a benefice. When the 
papal power was dominant, each now in- 
cumbent had to remit to the papal 
treasury the first year’s revenues (jyrimt- 
tice) of his benefice. Valuations of annates 
were made in England in the thirteenth 
century and probably originated about 
that time. At the Reformation the F.-F. 
enacted by Henry VIII. in England were 
the annates of the bishoiirics which he 
had secured from the Papacy. Their 
valuation was recorded in the lAber Regis 
in 1535 and became the basis of the 
valuation of the Eng. clergy thereafter. 
In Queen Anne’s reign, these annates 
were given up to a fund for augmenting 
poor livings. 

First of June, Battle of the. The name 
given to the naval victory of Lord Howe 
over the Fr, which was fought off Ushant 
and terminated on June 1, 1794. This 
was the first occasion on which the BY. 
naval strength in the Channel had been 
encountered in the NsCpoleonic Wars, and 
the victory was important in its results 
both in destroying Fr. naval activity in 
the Channel and in depriving them of a 
large quantity of grain which was under 
convoy from America. The number of 
ships on either side was about equal, and 
the fight was hotly contested ; but though 
It is always referred to as the ' glorious * 
First of June, no remarkable evidence of 
naval skill was given. The result, how- 
ever, was decisive, for the BY. admiral lost 
seven ships, and 3000 men, and was com- 
pelled to seek refuge in Brest. 

First Offenders Act. 1887. This Act 
was passed to permit tlie conditional 
release of first offenders in certain cases. 
It gave power to any court before whom a 
person was convicted of larceny or false 
, pretences or any offence punishable with 
not more than two years* Imprisonment 
' to release the prisoner upon probation of 
good conduct in^ad of sentencing him to 
imprisonment, provided it were shown 
that there was no previous convlotlon 
against him. Not every first offender was 
entitled to such cousideration ; the Aot 
expressly limiting its operation to cases 


where the youth, character, and ante- 
cedents of the offender or the trivial 
nature of the offence, or other extenu- 
ating circumstances, justified the release 
on probation. This Act w^as repofilcd 
by the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, 
because It was thought that the earlier 
Act gave to a court of record no powers 
beyond what It already possessed at 
common law. The Act of 1907 extended 
probation to the case of any person con - 
victed on indiettnent and added to the ex- 
tenuating circumstance those of health 
and mental condition. Where it released 
the offender it was only on condition that 
he entered Into a recognisance, with or 
without sureties, to come up for sentence 
if called upon within three years and to 
be of good behaviour. The court might 
also order him to pay the costs of the pro- 
ceedings and compensation for any loss 
sustained. A parent or guardian of an 
offender under sixteen might also be 
ordered to pay such compensation and 
costs. A court of summary jurisdiction 
had analogous powers under the Act. The 
Criminal Justices Act, 3 92.5, extended the 
system adopted by the above Acts, by 
making provision for the appointment of 
probation officers and probation com- 
mittees for petty sessional divs. The Act 
of 1907 was repealed by the Criminal .Tns- 
tico Aot, 1948, which amends the whole 
law relating to the probation of offenders 
(for fuller details, see under Ciuminal 
Law). 

First Republic, proclaimed in France on 
Sept. 21, 1792, by the National Gov., 
following the downfall of the Bourbons in 
the BY. Revolution. The Convention 
was succeeded by the Directory iq.v.) in 
1795 and by the Consulate in 1799. The 
Republic ended with the cstab. of the 
B’^irst Empire (q.v.). 

Firth (Icelandic -w/iord, Eng. frith), 
Scottish name applied to a narrow arm of 
the sea, e.g. Firth Bay, a shallow Inlet 
6 m. from Kirkwall, etc. It is frequently 
a riv. estuary, as the firth of Forth and 
the firth of Clyde. 

Firth, Sir Charles Harding (1857-1936) 
Eng. historian, b. at Sheffield. F. was 
lecturer at Pembroke College. 1887-93 ; 
Ford’s lecturer in Eng. hist. In the Univ. 
of Oxford, 1900 ; fellow of All Souls* 
(1901), of the Brit. Academy (1903), of 
Oriel (1904). In 1904 ho was appointed 
rcglus prof, of modern hist, at Oxford. 
His works inclndo : Scotland and the 
Comvwnwealth (1895), Journal of Joachim 
Ham (1890), Scotland and the Protectoraie 
(1^99), Oliver Cromwell , . . (1900), Crom- 
welVsArmy . . . {1991), Naval Songs and 
JSallads (1907), The House pf I^ords during 
the Civil War (1910), eds.^f lives of Col. 
Hutchinson (1885), and the duke of New- 
castle (1886), Ludlow’s Memoirs (1894), 
and The Clarke Papers, 1891-1901. :He 
also contributed to the IXU, of Nai. Biog, 

Firth, Mark (1819-80), ; philanthropist 
and steel manufacturer, was a native of 
Sheffield. In 1843 he estHb. in Sheffield 
bis own steelworks, which grew rapidly in 
size and importance, and where eventually 
most of the steel ordnance oamo to be 
manufactured. As a philanthropist he 
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figures as the donor of a park (opened in 
1875), Firth College (founded In 1879), 
and almshouses, all of which gifts were 
bestowed on Sheffield. 

Fiso, see Fiscus. 

Flioal, see Proourator Fiscal. 

Fiscal Reform, see Tariff Reform. 

Fisohart Johann, known as Mentzer 
(Mainzer) (c. 1545-e. 1591), Ger. satirist, a 
native either of Strasburg or Mainz, and 
seems to have been a student at Worms. 
Ho took the degree of doctor of the Univ. 
of Basle about 1572, and after travelling 
in France and England went to Strasburg 
about 1576, and in 1581 became advocate 
to the imperial court at Speyer. After 
his marriage he became magistrate or 
bailiff at Forbach, near Saarbrtlcken 
(1583). His works, the greater number 
of which were written between 1575 and 
1581, are many of them clever satires 
directed against the pope, the Jesuits, the 
aristocracy, and all sorts of folly. They 
are mainly based on the model of Rabe- 
lais, but at the same time are characterised 
by a tnie originality. In addition to 
tl)ese satires there are many works which 
are purely humorous, and which assure 
to him one of the highest places among 
Ger. humorists. He was also a master of 
his own language, which fact is exem- 
plified very cleadir In his trans. of the 
Qargantua of Rabelais. Ho also wrote a 
number of other works, though the 
authenticity of some of the works attrib- 
uted to him has not been estnb. Among 
his satires are : Aller Prakiik Grossmutter 
(1572), AffentevrUche Geschichtschrift von 
. . . Qargantua und Pantamuel (1575), 
Podotgrammisch Troaibiichfein (1577), 
and Bien^nkorb- dcs heiligen rdmischen 
Imenschwarms (1579) while FldhhaUs {151 
and IVeiber Tratz (1573) are among his 
humorous work. He also wrote Das 
ghXckhafft Schiff von Zurich (1576). See 
lives by C. H. W, Wacknerhagl, 1870, and 
A. Hauffen, 1921-22. 

Fischer, Emil Hermann (1852-1919), 
Ger. organic chemist : b. at Euskirchon. 
Studied nt Bonn and Strasburg and, after 
some years as assistant to von Bilycr in 
Munich, became prof, of chemistry, first 
at Erlangen and then at Wfirzburg. Later 
he succeeded von Hoffmann as prof, of 
chemistry at Berlin, and during his tenure 
the school floiiri.shed so that students 
come to it from all parts of tho world. He 
became famous for tho preparation in 
co^unction with Julius Tufel of synthetic 
sugars and from these of thh ferments and 
enzymes. His work on proteins was, 
however, his principal achieveinont. His 
other researches Included the analysis of 
tho constitution of tho rosanillne dye- 
stuffs ; investigation of uric acid ; and tho 
preparation of purin and its derivatives. 
The value of his work in organic chemistry 
waa recognised in most countries : in 
1890 he was awarded tho Davy Medal of 
the Royal Society ; and in 1902 the Nobel 
prize for chemistry. 

Fiioher, Ernest Kuno Berthold (1824- 
1907), Ger. philosopher, b. at Saudewalde, 
Silesia, and was a student at Leipzig and 
Halle univs. He became a lecturer at 
Heidelberg, and In 1856 prof, of phil- 


osophy at Jena until 1872, when he suc- 
ceeded Zeller at Heidelberg. His chief 
work is Geschichte der netiem Philosophie 
(1854-1910). He also wrote : System der 
Loaik und Metaphysik oder Wissenschaft- 
slmre (1852-1909), Frans Bacon und seine 
Nachfolger (later ed., 1875), Benedikt 
Spinozeui Leben und Charakter (1865), 
Anti-Trendelenburg (1870) and Goethe 
SchHften ( 1888-1 904 L See studies by 
E. Traumann, 1907 and E. Hoffmann, 
1924. 

Fischer, Hans (1881-1945), Ger. chemist, 
b. at Hoechst. Ho was educated at 
Lausanne, Marburg, and Miinchen, and 
later held various professional appoint- 
ments in Vienna, Innsbruck, and Munich. 
Ill 1930 he received the Nobel prize in 
chem. for his work on the red colouring 
matter In blood. 

Fischer, Johann Georg von (1816-97). 
Gor. poet and dramatist, b. at Gross - 
Sussen, Wfirttemberg. He studed liter- 
ature an«i botany at Tiibingen, in 1846 
being appointed prof, at the Stuttgart 
Oberrealschiile. His first vol. of poemsa 
was pub. in 1854, and his last, Mil Achizig 
Jahren^ in 1890. He also wrote some 
dramas, among tho best known being 
Saul (1862), and Kaiser Ma^rimilian vo 7 i 
Meodco (1868). 

Fischer, Otokar (1883-1938), Czech poet 
and critic, b. in Kdhn. Ho studied Ger. 
literature at Prague and Berlin, becoming 
prof, of Ger, literature at Prague Univ. 
His poetry, expressing the struggle of tho 
soul with fate, is marked by a Himpllcity of 
expression, especially in bis later work. 
His poetic trans. combine scholamhip and 
stylo : his largest work was a fifteen -vol. 
ed. of Goethe, and in addition he trans. 
works from Fr., 8p., and Eng. F. was 
also a literary historian and critic of 
distinction, producing monographs on 
KleLst (1912), Nietzsche (1913), and Heine 
(1924). His critical work is collected in 
Jhich a Slavo (1927), and Slaro a svkt 
(1938). See V, Jirat and others, I>ilo 
Otokar a Fischer a ^ 1933. 

Fischer-Tropsch Process, .system of 
synthetlsiiig hydrocarbon waxes and oils 
from hydrogen and carbon-monoxide. It 
was Invented in Germany by Franz 
Fischer and Hans Tropsch in 1925 and 
under the pre8.sure of wtir preparation was 
developed intensively to produce liqjtild 
fuels. During the Second World War 
nine plants produced a total ann. output 
of 500,000 tons of synthetic oil. In this 
process coal is converted into a gaa mix- 
ture by high -temp, treatment. After 
purification it is subjected to a catalytic 
treatment in which 80 per cent of the 

§ ascs is converted to tho required pro- 
iicts, generally the fine hydrocarbons and 
straight-chain paraffin. The compressed 
gas may bo used os a raw material for 
chemical production or as a portable fuel. 
The motor spirit, provided It is reformed 
or combined with high-grade biel. Is suit- 
able for petrol engines. Diesel oil of very 
high quality N another product ; the wax 
is suitable Ibr polishes, etc., by further 
treatment of the primary products, deter- 
gents, soap, fats, and lubrioating oils may 
bo produced. 
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Fisoas, or Fiso (Lat. fiscus, a ba^dcet or 
money-bas), was in the time of the Roms, 
the name applied to the emperor's treasury 
to distinguish it from the ararium, or 
state treasury, and later on desiffoatod the 
public money which he had by virtue of 
ids office. This is the modem sense of the 
word, the word SBrarium having been dis- 
continued for a long period. 

Fish (O.E. fisc, Dutch visch, Lat. piscis), 
class of vertebrates which live under 
water, breathe through gills, and whose 
limbs are modified into fins. There are 
four orders: the Elasmobranohs, the Gan- 
oids, the Dipnoi, and the Teleosteans. 
The Elasmobranohs, or cartilaginous F., 
were very numerous in prehistoric times, 
but are now only represented by such F. 
as skates, rays, sharks, and dog-fish. The 



EXTERNAL FEATURES OP A TELEOSTOBAN, 
OR BONY PISH (THE PERCH) 

N, nostril; LL, lateral line; FDF, first dorsal 
fin; SDF, second dorsal fin; J, caudal fin; VF, 
ventral (or anal) fin; I-*CF, one of the two pectoral 
fins; PLF, one of the two pelvic fins; O, operculum 
(gill cover) . 


Ganoids, or armoured F., are nearly 
extinct. The members of this order are 
the sturgeon and bony pike, the Poly- 

S and the Amla. The Dipnoi, or 
h, consist of thS^o groups: the Pro- 
, the Lepido»iren, and the Cera- 
todus {Epiceradotus forsteri) found in W. 
Africa, the Amazon R., and Queensland 
respectively; related to these are various 
fossil forms and one present-day genus 
iljatimeria), the latter known from a single 
Specimen discovered off the coast of 
Africa In 1939. The Teleosteaus, the 
newest of the four orders, include nearly 
all modern F. They possess a bony verte- 
bral column, a brain and dorsal nerve cord, 
branchial clefts communicating with gills ; 
they are covered with scales and have two 
paii^ fins without fin-rays, and unpaired 
fins and a tall, with fin-rays. The Elasmo- 
branchs have few egM and are often 
viviparous, but the majority of other Fs. 
have very numerous eggs. The sight of 
F. is keen, but owing to the nature of the 
dement in which they move, the range of 
vi^n is probably very limited. Aithougli 
their hearing ap|>aratns does not appear 
to be as complm as that of animate of a 
Idgher grade, they possess this sense to a 
remarkable degree. The sense of smell is 
also acute and the oUaotcry nerves are 
usually of large size; they also possess a 


special sensory system located In the lateral 
line. Although some Fs. appear to feed 
upon vegetable substances, by far the 
largest number are carnivorous, the prey- 
ing of one species upon another being 
nature’s method of preserving the balance 
between them. It appears to be almost 
necessary that this snould be so. as, for 
example, a single cod can lay as many 
as 4,000.000 oro, 000, 000 eggs. The eggs 
of the fish form the hard roo: two elon- 
gated oval lobes, one on each side of the 
body, placed between the ribs and the 
internal canal; the eggs of the sturgeon 
are known as caviare. Apparently when 
the female has deposited her eggs she 
takes little farther interest in them and it 
is the male who does any tending or guard- 
ing that must be done. The testes of the 
male fish are the soft roe. The air bladder 
functions as a float or hydrostatic organ. 
Of recent years much interest has been 
taken in the F. that inhabit the very 
deep seas, and some interesting light 
has been thrown upon them. The long- 
doubted kraken or octopus of huge dimen- 
sions has apparently now taken a settled 
place in the world of natural hist. It is 
contended that he is but one of many of 
the denizens of the ocean able to live at 
mat depths of which we have little know- 
ledge. Below a certain depth the F. 
appear In many cases to have the power of 
creating their own light, being equipped 
with luminous organs. The purpose of 
this self-made lamp is not clearly known, 
and whether it constitutes a sex call, or is 
a warning to enemies, or a lure for prey is 
still a subject of surmise. The colouring 
of F. is of remarkable variety, and, in 
some cases, of great beauty. Generwy 
speaking it seems to be of a protective 
nature assisting the F. to oamoufl^o 
themselves (like ‘mimetic’ Insects), where- 
ever they may be, Uy close resemblance 
to their surroundings. Thus aJong the 
muddy floors of the sea the flat-flab snows 
the brown upper surface that is indis- 
Unguishable from the ground on which it 
rests, F. dwelling in the duller waters are 
brown and dull leaden in hue, while those 
that float upon the currents or near the 
surface, have the green and blue markings 
suggestive of the waves. Very beaqtiful 
and rich colours are found in those that 
move near to the bright vegetation, and 
strangely enough in some that dwell in the 
very deep seas, although in the latter oaaes 
they resemble autumn hues rather thim 
the gay tints 6f summer. Many kinds of 
F. are gregarious and keep together in 
shoals and schools. A curious variation 
of this fondness for compeny lies in the 
fact that sailing ships at sei^ are sometimes 
followed for amazing dtetanoes by F. 
that have picked them up eu route. » 

The Ash was a symbol of< Christ In early 
Christianity, for the first letters of the tlUes 
of Christ in Ok.ClrkroOf Xftvrdr &eo0 'Yi6s 
%MTT)p, i.s. Jesus Christ, Son of God. Savi- 
our) make up the word (fish.) 

See also Flat-fish, fusieriiss. Pisoi- 
OVVEURR. See J. R. Norman, A History 
of F'isftes (3rd ed.), 1947. 

Fish Curing, term usc^ to describe 
methods of preserving fish intended for 
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distant markets or for consumption at a 
later period. This Is usually done by 
salting, dr^ng, or smoking. Of recent 
years the Improyed facilities of carriage 
and the use of refrigeration have made it 
unnecessary for fish to be cured for mar- 
keting in many cases where it was once 
essential ; but against this, the enterprise 
of merchants in various parts of the world 
has built up a demand in remote areas 
where previously little trade was done. 
The two chief varieties of flsh thus treated 
are herrings and cod. The latter of these 
are usually dried, either split or treated 
whole. The fish curers of Iceland are 
especially well known for their skill in pre- 
serving cod, which enables it to be sent 
to very remote areas. Herring-curing is 
usually done by salting, the pickle bdng 
little more than the natural salt of the sea 
brine. A. large demand exists for smoked 
herrings, and great care is taken in select- 
ing the right kind of wood to be used for 
this purpose, as the flavour Is very easily 
affected by the nature of the smoking. 
Around the Brit, seaboard many endea- 
vours have been made to deal with the 
problems arising from the occasional un- 
expected glut of herrings, and, where 
suitable warehouse accommodation exists, 
and a local pop. prepared to join in 'rush 
lobs* is avtulable^ as in some places on the 
Northumberlmtd large quantities of 
herring arc frequently cured with i*e- 
mark£mle speed 

Fish, Royal. In Eng. law, certain fish 
^whales, sturgeons, porpoises, etc.), when 
taken in territorial waters, belong to the 
Crown or its grantee, though caught by 
another person, 

Fisher, Andrew (1862-1928), Australian 
statesman: b. at Kilmarnock, Ayrshire 
Scotland ; son of Robert F. Worked m a 
coal-mine, and went to Queensland in 
1885. Elected to (Queensland legislature 
fn 1803; minister of railways in Dawson 
administration. In 1001 entered Com- 
monwealth Parliament as Labour mcmbei 
for Wide Bay. Joined Watson Labour 
Cabinet, 1904, os minister of trade and 
customs. Leader of party from 1907. 
In 1908 Prime Minister for six months. 
In 1910 back in power. Privy Counc^lJor 
1911. Gov. fell, 1913: but he returned to 
power Aug. 1914 Resigned 1915 and 
became high commissioner In London; 
where retiring 1921, he d. Got. 22. 

Fisher, Geoffrey F^anoie (5. 1887), En^. 
schoolmaster and churchman, son of the 
Itov. H. B\ rector of Higham-on-BUll, 
Nuneaton, Educated Marlborough Col- 
lege, and Exeter College, Oxford. Liddon 
stadentfihip, 1910. At WeUs Theological 
College. 1911. Assistant master, Mari- 
borougn College, 1911-14; hoadmaster of 
Repton School, 1914-32. bishop of 
Chester, 1032-39; of London. 1939-45. 
dean of the Chapels Royal, 1939-45. 
Elected archbishop of (Canterbury In 
Bucoesslon to Wm. Temple, on Jan. 22, 
1945, and enthroned April 19. 

Fisher, Herbert Albert Laurens (1866- 
1940), Brit, scholar, parliamentarian, and 
historian; 5. in London, eldest son of 
H. W. F. Educated at wlnobester ; New 
College Oxford; Pans; and GOttfngen. 


Fellow of Brit. Academy, 1907. Delivered 
S, African lectures, 1908; Lowell Jectures. 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1909 and 1924; 
Chichele lecturer in modem hist., Oxford, 

1911- 12. Member of royal commission 
on public services of India, 1912-15; of 
gov. committee on alleged <^r. outram, 
1915; vice-chancellor of Sheffield Umv., 

1912- 16. His metallurgical and general 
sciontlflc ability, combined with bis aca- 
demic edfts. brought him to the notice 
of Mr. Lloyd George and, after being 
elected Liberal M.P. for the Hallamshlre 
Div. of Sheffield (1916), he was appointed 
president of the board of education, and in 
that capacity be served until the fall of 
Lloyd George’s second Coalition Gov. In 
1922. From 1918 to 1926 he took hla seat 
in the Commons as National Liberal 
member for the Eng. Univs. As president 
of the board of education he was responsible 
for the far-reaching Education Act of 
1918, which was framed ‘with a view to 
the establishment of a national system of 
publio education available for ail persons 
capable of profiting thereby.* The Act 
embraced nursery schools, elementary, 
secondary, and continuation schools, and 
'further* education and teaching of iiniv. 
standard. B\ also initiated an admirable 
scheme of teachers’ superannuation, and 
introduced the block system of grants in 
elementary education. He left a lasting 
memorial m his masterly History of 
Europe (3 vols. 1925), a work which gives 
him a place among the groat historians of 
England. Of his other works the more 
important are T/ie Medisevai Empire 

Studies m Napoleonic Statesman- 
ship (1903), significant for its account of 
the emperor’s reorganisation of Germany ; 
The PoliHcal History of England, 14S5~ 
1658 (1906); and Honapariism (1908). 
Other works: Life of F. W, Matiland 
(1910); The Republican Tradition in 
Europe (1911); Political Unions (1911); 
Napoleon Bonaparte (1913); Studies in 
History and Politics (1920); An Inter- 
national Experiment (1921); The Common 
Weal (1^24); Life ot Lord Bryce U926)| 
Life of Sir Paul Vinogradoff (1927); Whig 
Historians (1928); The Bay Cotony (1930); 
England and Europe (1936); and An 
Unfinished Autobiography (194() . F. was 
great in his conception and wide visiou of 
life and great in the representation of 
those things for which the people of this 
country fought in two world wars — the 
omancipatlon of the mind and a ceaseless 
spirit of inquiry. 

Fisher, John (c. 1459-1635), bishop of 
Rochester, a native of Beverley York- 
shire, educated at Oambri(hm, bocomlztf 
master of Michaelhouse College in 1497. 
He was appointed by the UiUntess of 
Richmond, mother of Henry VII., as bar 
confessor, and m 1504 became ohanoel* 
lor of Cambridge Dniv. and bishop of 
Rochester. He was a staunch supporter 
of the new learning and also of the authority 
of the Church, which made him a vigorous 
opponent ot Henry Vlll.’s divorce from 
(^therine ot Aragon. For this reason, 
and on acooiwt of uie pope making him a 
cardinal, he was accused of treason and 
i beheaded by the king’s orders. 
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Fisher of Kilverstone, Sir John Arhuth- 
not Fisher, first Baron (1841-1920), Brit, 
admiral; b. on the Wavcnden estate, 
Ceylon; son of Capt. Wm. F., 78th High' 
landers. Entered the ua\’y in 1854, and 
served in the Crimean war of 1855. and 
the China war of 1859-()0; took part in 
capture of C€inton and Poi-ho fort-s. In 
1882, as commander of the Inflexible, he 
was present at the bomhardmont of 
Alexandria, lie became director of naval 
ordnance, 1886, and served as such until 
1891. Thereafter he received steady pro- 
motion, holding a number of commands, 
and was First Sea Lord of Admiralty 
&om 1904 until 1910. He was ennobled 
in 1909. During his term as First Sea 
Lord he introduced many reforms, in- 
cluding tl\at of the nucleus crow’, which 
rendered a peacetime navy rapidly avail- 
able for war; the elimination of obsolete 
ships; and the substitution of the Dread- 
nought type. He will go down in hist, as 
the mail who. in 1910, predicted the date 
of the war with Germany and shaped his 
policy accordingly. Under many govs, 
he laboured and planned with extra- 
ordinar>’ success to provide an adequate 
fleet, and when the First World War broke 
out the Grand Fleet was in readiness to 
sail to the right location and thwart the 
enemy, which it did by going, at the 
psychological moment and without delay, 
to its dinerent war stations in the mouth 
of the Elbe and at the entrance of the 
Channel, The authority for the state- 
ment that F. predicted the date of the 
war Is Lord Hankey, who states that it 
was at Kilverstone that F. foretold the 
approximate date, and said that Jellicoe 
would command the fleet when the war 
came. Regardless of the predilections of 
others, he made promotions with this end 
in view. 

He retired from the Admiralty in Jan. 
1910, after a long quarrel with Adm. 
Lord Charles Beresford, who had been In 
charge of the Channel fleet, and who 
brought charges of paf-simony against the 
Admiralty, which a committee of the 
Cabinet found to be unsustained. F. 
also retired from the navy in 1911. In 
1912 ho was president of the royal com- 
mission on oil fuel and engines, and it was 
through the researches of this body that 
in 1913 the Admiralty launched the first 
oil-fired battleships of the Queen Elizabeth 
class and that the first light Brit, cruisers 
{Arethnaa class) to burn oil fuel were on 
the point of being commissioned when the 
war commenced. The Arethnsa class 
certainly proved its value in the war, 
notably in the action ofi the bight of 
Heligoland. F., however, wanted to go 
further, and instal the internal combus- 
tion engine in ships which should offer a 
mark at some 33 per cent less area than 
any 5000 -ton vessel theretofore built and 
be able to circumnavigate the globe 
without rebelling. But sound as the idea 
was, the time not ripe for so great a 
change In construetion. When the war 
commenced F. had been in retirement 
since the age of seventy, though after that 
age be continued to exerdse a very real 
influence on naval pofioy, and in parti- 


cular his advice was sought by the gov. 
and followed in the handling of the 
Agadir incident (g.r.). When, through 
prejudice and popular clamour, the mar- 
quess of Milford Haven iq.v.) was driven to 
resign ottico, F. succeeded him as First 
Lord, and at once commissioned some 600 
vessels of all classos, and in many cases of 
new design, to bo completed by the early 
part of 1915. His ambitious plans, how- 
ever, for the use of these ships were 
frustrated by the Dardanelles expedition, 
which was diametrically opposed to his 
naval policy of striking at the heart of 
Germany by a landing force, covered by 
the navy, on the coast of Pomerania. 
When he saw that ships were being 
gradually withdrawn from the North Sea 
forces to supply the needs of the Mediter- 
ranean forces, so that (in his opinion) Brit, 
control of the sea was in jeopardy, he 
tendered his resignation, and retired 
immediately after the Coalition Gov. came 
into office. But this did not mark the 
actual end of hla services, although no 
adequate sphere for his great energies and 
amazing prevision was thereafter open to 
him in naval affairs. But his work in 
organising the Board of Invention and 
Research, a purely advisory body, which 
work ho rondorod on recall in 1915, was 
highly effective. He appears to have 
spoken in the House of Lords on two 
occasions only, and then only on matters 
arising out of the Dardanelles expedition. 
Laconic in the extreme, the first speech, 
following the resignation of Mr. Churchill 
from the Cabinet in Nov. 1915, was by 
way of retort to Mr. Churelxlirs accusation 
that the First iSea Lord bad not given clear 
guidance or firm support over the Dar- 
danelles question. Possibly the accusa- 
tion was justified, for F.'s heart was never 
in the expedition, but in bis reply he said 
that, having render**! sixty -one years of 
service, he was content ‘ to leave his record 
in the hands of his countrymen,’ and that 
it was not in the national interest to make 
aspersions when the country was in the 
midst of a great war. The second speech 
was in March 1917, and was to much the 
same effect. Although thus laconic in 
debate, he was, espoclally as he grew old, 
garrulous and flowery in discussion ami 
correspondence. Whatever his faults of 
impul^veness and sallor-liko bluutuess — 
as exemplified by his famous phrase ‘Sack 
the lot’ — he was essentially the groat 
organiser and administrator who created 
the modern Bait. Fleet and whose uncanny 
strategic provision secured its efficiency 
and readiness for war. Ip July 1918 hi.s 
wife d. Theuceforth he resided almost 
entirely with the duke of Hamilton’s 
family. In 1919 he pub. two very charac- 
teristic books — Records, and MernorUs, 
From these the reader goU the impression 
that Cutcliffo Hyne's Captain Kettle was 
drawn, in part at least, i^om F. He d„ 
after undergoing three oi^rations. at 10 
St. James’s Square, London, July 10, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
brother, Sir Frederic Wm. F. (1851- 
1943) was also a naval officer. Served in 
the Mediterranean, 1387-91 ; in Australian 
senrloe from 1394 to 1893. Promoted 
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admiral 1907. Presideut of the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 

Fisher, Sir (Norman Fenwiok) Warren 
(1879-1948), Brit, civil servant and 
public administrator, educated at Win- 
chester and Hertford College, Oxford. 
Entered the civil service by open com- 
petition, 1903, and was appointed to the 
Inland Revenue Dept. He was one of 
those chosen by Sir Robert Morant to 
assist in organising the scheme of the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1911, his 
marked ability in this work bringing him 
under the notice of Mr. Lloyd George. In 
1913 he was made a commissioner of 
inland revenue, and in 1914 he was deputy 
chairman and in 1918 chairman, of the 
board. On the retirement of Sir John 
(later Lord) Bradbury, he was appointed 
to the great otlice of perinanent secretary 
to the Treasury, being singled out by Mr. 
Jjloyd George as the right man to intro- 
liuce progressive methods in the organisa- 
tion of the civil service. F. at oncxj recast 
the Treasury estab. by placing the three 
chief branches, finance, supplies, and 
estab. under separate controllers ranking 
as haads of first-class gov. depts., with 
direct access to the chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The permanent secretary, 
thus freed from much departmental 
routine, waaformo^Mv recognised os ‘head 
of the civil scryice*~a btyle that did not 
pass without a strong challeugo in the 
Commons and outside the House, lJul as 
such he was entrusted with the duty of 
advising the Prime Minister on matters of 
common interest to the service, including 
especially the appointment of pcri’ianent 
heads of depts. — a reform which secured 
for a time an approach to a unified service 
in the higher ranks. At the same time F. 
aLso initiated other important reforms in 
administration, notably the estab. ot the 
principle that the permanent head of a 
dept, should himself act as its accounting 
olflcer, and answer for his chaiw to the 
public accounts committee. The le- 
constltutcd Treasury, however, did not 
endure for more than fifteen years, and 
the departmental work he had <li verted 
to the sev. controllers returned to the 
permanent secretary, though F. m that 
capacity xetained the special adviaory 
powers he hatl originally secured. Ho 
retired in 1939, but on the outbreak of 
war occupied the post of N.W. regioual 
commissioner. In 1940 he became a 
special commissioner for London, with 
the duty of supervising the test oration of 
roads and public utility services after 
bombing, but retired from publJc hu* in 
1942. , 

Fisheries, Ministry of Agriculture and, 
see Fibhrriks. 

Fisheries: 1. River and Lake Fisheries, 
are regarded in England as centres of 
sport and recreation. They are generally 
the right of the owner of the soil over 
which the water flows, and in the hands of 
private owners. It is divided Into several 
and common fishery. A several fishery is 
the exclusive property of the owner of the 
soil and can only be transferred by deed ; 
should the right bo unclaimed the public 
acquire no title by right of custom. If 


the course of a riv. is diverted, the late 
owner has no claim to the new channel, 
though with the encroachment of the riv. 
he simultaneously becomes entitled to the 
rights of fishery. The owner has the 
right to all the fish he can take, and is not 
restricted in the use of machinery if that 
machinery does not disturb the naviga- 
tion. He cannot put up an obstruction 
to fish above or below the part under bis 
control, neither may he use dynamite or 
any other explosive, nor pollute the riv. 
in any way. Common fishery is fishery 
which all persons may enjoy. The Crown 
has no right of fishery In non-tidal waters 
on a subject’s property. The control of 
fresh -water F. is in the hands of dist. 
boards appointed by co. councils which 
regulate the by-laws and licences and fix 
the close time for the protection of fishing. 
There are special laws for salmon and 
fresh-water fishing. The prln. fresh-water 
fish are carp, barbel, tench, roach, bream, 
trout, salmon, ami chub, but they are not 
considered of nearly so fine a flavour as sea 
fishes. The most important lake fishery 
in the world is the Great Lakes fishery in 
the U.S. A., from which great quantities of 
food fish are obtained, including white- 
fish, trout, pike, and perch. Huge 
quantities of fish are obtained from the 
Mississippi H. The rlvs. of Russia are 
well stocked with food fish, and carp 
bream, lampreys, and sturgeon are exten- 
sively caught in the Ural and Volga rivs. 

2. Sea Fisheries . — The capture of fish 
as a food for man seems to have been 
carried on from very early times. Cave 
remains in W. Europe afford evidence of 
tho use of many different kinds of imple- 
ments for fishing and of the capture of a 
considerable variety of species, even In- 
cluding the whale. Dried and salted fish 
was an important article of commerce 
among anct. peoples, and many great 
maritime cities, both anct. and modern, 
had their origin in fishing vils. A herring 
fishery is known to have been estab. off 
the Eng. coast by the eighth century, and 
a little later the Brit, fishing industry had 
extended all over the North Sea up to the 
Arctic rerions. Tho industry was greatly 
assisted ny the growth of Chiistianity, 
since tho demand for fish for lusts, en- 
joined by tho Church, was considerable. 
In this country the Reformation dealt a 
severe blow to tho F., and the Brit, 
supremacy in this direction was not re- 

g aiued till after the Napoleonic wars, 
aving been hold m the meantime bv the 
Dutch. During the latter part of tho 
nineteenth century the fishing Industry 
jthroughout the civlUsed world received a 
great impetus from the introduction of 
steam. This first showed itself in the In- 
creased market for fish rendered possible 
by railway transit, and later spread to the 
methods of llshliig themselves. Steam 
drifters and trawlers are now largely used, 
and by these means, and the Introduction 
of ice as a preservative, fresh fish is sold 
at great distances inland. The regulation 
of the fishing fi' 4astry has also been found 
necessary, as many , of tho best grounds 
were becoming worked out owing to in- 
dlBcriminate methods. A scientific study 
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OTTER TRAWL-NET 


Fish enter through the wde mouth, and are 
trapped once they pass through the narrow tunnel 
into the bag. 


of the protection and cultivation of 
various breeds of fish is hoped to do much 
towards restockinff oxhausicd dists. and 
keeping up the supply in others. 

Methods of Fishing . — The numerous 
inodes in which fish are captured all fall 
under three main heads: fishing bv lines, 
nets, or traps. Fishing with a hookou 
lino is of three varioties, known as the 
hand line, the small line, and the long line. 
Fishing by hand line is largely carried on 
oft the E. and S. coasts of England for 
cod and whiting. It is only possible in 
shallow water near land; and the lines are 
single and bear one or more hooks. An 
ea(m fish is caught the line is drawn up 
and the hooks rcbaited. 

SmaU-Une fishing is the prin. method 
employed in the Scottish haddock iu- 
duwry. It is carried on by small boats, 
known as yawls, within 2 or 3 m. of land. 
The lines range about 2000 fathoms, and 
are usually b^ted on land by the wives 
and children of the fishermen. Mussels 
form the usual bait, but limpets, scallops, 
cockles, lugw'orms, and crabs are also 
used. The hooks are attached to snoods 
about 4 ft. apart, and the line, when ready, 
is coiled into a creel, the baited hooks all 
lying in the centre, and fresh grass 
scattered over them to keep the bait fresh. 
When the fishing ground is reached the 
lines, all fastened together, end to end, 
are run out over a metaJ cylinder. The 
ends are kept down by large stones, to 
which are aLso attached liiies rcachlug 
to the Burfoco, and there fastened to a 
, buoyed flagstaff, weighted m as to float 
upright and mark the position. The line 
is shot across the tide, and is left at 
the bottom for^rom half an hour to an 
hour. Plaice, codlings, whitings, dabs, 
doundcTs, and gurnets are also caught by 
thtB method, though haddocks form the 
cbiei haul. 

Long- or groat-line fishing, also known 
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as boulter or trot fishing, follows the same 
principle as small-line fishing, but em- 
ploys longer and stronger linos and larger 
hooks. It Is largely used in the North 
Sea, by both Eng. and Scottish fishermen, 
at a considerable distance from land for 
the ORpturc of laige fish, such as cod, ling, 
coalfish, halibut, skate, rays, turbot, 
conger, and hake. Off the Scottish coast 
this mode of fishing is generally carried on 
by the herring boats, and herrings are 
used as bait. Ofi! the Eng. coast large 
vessels with a sea- water well are used. In 
which the fish ore kept alive. The Eng, 
long line is often about 8 m. long when 
shot, and carries over 4000 hooks; squid, 
whelks, herrings, and lampreys are used 
as bait. Steam vessels are now employed 
in long-line fishing, and are usually pro- 
vided with an ice-chamber for storage. 
The Scottish North Sea long-line fishing is 
carried on mainly from March to July, 
and extends as far N. os Iceland. Jt 
reqiiiroa deep water of over 200 fathoms. 
It is also worked during the winter over 
the Dogger Bank and Cromer Knoll. 
Boulter (‘spiller* in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall) is the term usually applied to the 
lon|ir line used off the iS. coast of Enmnd, 
which is not so long as the North Sea 
type, and is worked frtun smaller open 
boats. 

Fishing by line has scv. advantages over 
tho use of nets. The ttsli Hccurcd by a line 
are less bruised and injured, and thus 
preserve their freshness bettor, Also, 
long lines can be shot over rough rooky 
ground and in mid nater, where trawling, 
etc., is impossible. Many species of fi^ 
may bo secured by either method, but 
some, such as congers, seem to be only 
caught by hues, and others, such as soles, 
only by nets. 

Fishing by nets is of many different 
varieties. Of thesowitbo most Important 
is trawling, by which most of the fish for 
[ the Brit, market is secured. Trawling is 
an industry which has been altogether 
developed during tho last century. First 
used in the S.W. of England, it was intro- 
duced to Kamsgato in 1815, llarwicb in 
1828, Hull in 1844, and Grimsby in 1858. 
ateam trawlers made their appearance 
in 1879, and have largely increased in 
number, being faster and more sea- 
worthy, and having a much larger fishing 
capacity than the sailing vessels. Trawl- 
ers work for the most f>iirt in about 40 ft, 
of water, though the operation is i)ossible, 
at a greater labour, in 70 ft., and a smooth 
and level bottom is essential. The sailing 
vessels register from 30 to 100 tons, being 
larger off the E. coast than the 8.W., and 
are either cutter- or kajt>ch -rigged, the 
latter rig being tho safer amd more econo- 
mical. The steam trawjers are about 
130 ft. long. The North’ Sea, off tho E. 

coast Ef ongland, is th^ great trawling 
ground, aricllargo numb^ of boats are 
owned by Uiill, Grimsby, Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, and Hamsgate. In winter 
they work on the Dogger Alank, and each 
vessel stores its own fish Ip ice and carries 
it in; while In summer phe fieets work 
farther afield, off the coasts of Denmark, 
Holland, anu Germany, and deliver up 
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their hauls to a steam -carrier. The S.W. 
coast tra-vdera work independently from 
Brixham and Plymouth, and 11 sh near 
those porta in winter and S. of Wolf Rock, 
or oft the N. coast of Cornwall, in summer. 
Some trawlingr Is done by steam tugs from 
Falmouth and Oardilf. Another trawling 
ground lies off the N.W. coast of England, 
and Is worked by boats from Tenby, 
Whitehaven, Fleetwood, iJlackpool, 
Southport, and Liverpool. The Scottish 
trawlers are almost all steamboats, and 
work outside the firth of Forth, off the 
coast of Aberdeenshire, and in the Moray 
Firth, the vessels coming from Granton, 
Leith, and Aberdeen. A large fleet of 
Irish trawlers, with Dublin os their head- 
miartera, fish between the Irish coast and 
the Isle of Man, Trawls are of two kinds, 
tho beam and the otter, the latter being 
the newer and better. The beam trawl Is 
a lOiTgo conical bag-shaped net, with a 
wide month kept open by a beam of wood, 
which has iron runners at its ends. The 
lower edge of the net la weighted, and the 
whole apparatus is drained by the boat 
over the sea bottom, thus enclosing tho 
low -swimming flahes in a kind of bag 
formed by tho hind end of the net. The 
net is often 80 ft. long and the beam 
measures fi-om 18 to 50 ft. The net is 
kept extended by 9 stout foot-rope, and a 
ground rope sura up the fishes. The net 
IS brought on board by meana of a w'arp 
of strong steel wire attached to the bridle- 
ropes, and the haul is emptied at the cod 
end, i.e. that furthest from the beam. 
In the case of the otter trawl, the single 
heavy beam is replaced by two boards 
which automatically come apart when the 
trawl is let down and come together when 
it is hauled in, thus rendering the latter 
operation much easier. The boards are 
often weighted with iron plates, and only 
one edge rests on the ground, while a 
direct pull on the trawl la obtained by the 
use of from 6 to 12 ft. of chain between 
them and the bridle. A simpler form of 
the otter tniwl ,1s used by It. and .Sp. 
flshermeu. The labour Involved in trawl- 
ing is very considerable, since the hauling 
of a heavy trawl on board takes at least 
an hour, and the expense caused by 
damage done to tho nets by obstacles on 
tho sea-lloor is often heavy. Almost 
every kind 0 / fish is c^iught in greater or 
smaller numbers by the tniwl, though 
ground -feeding species predominate. Fiat 
fish always form a large proportion of the 
haul, which includes sole, plaice, ray, 
conger, red mullet, dory, mackerel, bass, 
turi^t, brill, halibut, cod, haddock, hake, 
gurnard, and ling. 

The drift-net forms one of the most 
scientific methods of fishing, depending 
It docs on knowledge of the habits of 
certain kinds of fish and observation of 
their whereabouts at certain timos. Tho 
net is set up in tho water, being kept In a 
vortical position by weighting the lower 
end and buoying the upper with cork, 
wood, or glass floats, and is allowed t.o 
drift with Die tide or current In such a way 
that it is at right angles to the direction 
which is being taken by a school or shoal 
of fish. The 'fish are caught by the gills. 



MlIPT-NET 

Herring, mackerel, and fish that swim nearer the 
surface are caught by drifters which drag a senes 
of nets betwoeu them. The net is kept dose to 
the surface by floats: the fish are caughJt by their 
gills. 

which become entangled in tlio netting. 
The nets, which are long and straight, may- 
be used at the surface, as is most com- 
monly the case, or at dili’erent depths, by 
means of weights and buoys. Fishing by 
drift-net is carried on off Cornwall for 
pilchard, with nets 4i) fathoms by 4 , 
liaving 40 mealies to the yard, for mac- 
kerel, with nets 20 fathoms by 1(5, with 
28 meshos to the yard, and for herrings, 

I with nets 40 fathoms by 41, with 36 
1 meshes to the yard; off the K. coast and 
I the Scottish shores for herring, with nets 
I 30 fathoms by 0 ; and at tlic E. end of the 
Channel for raackend. (iround fish, such 
as cod and turbot, are al'^o caught by 
sunk drift nets. The fishing is carried on 
in Cornwall from about five In the after- 
noon till eight or nine m the evoiiing, this 
being the time when shoaks of pilchajrd 
and such fish spread out. all the flsh head- 
ing away from the land. i*.ach boat 
shoots a fleet of nets^, numbering from 
sixteen to twenty for i»ilchard and herring, 

I and eighty for inackereJ. to wriiidward of 
itself, and boat and net drift together, the 
former being kept head to wind by a small 
inizzen sail. A large number of boats oan 
fish on the saino ground, drifting parallel, 
without the riots becoming entangled. 
Wh€>n the nets art* hauled in, the flsh are 
torn from the ruoshes and thrown on deck. 
Trtiwllng and drift-net fishing have been 
seriously hampered on some ports of the 
Brit, coast, notably the coast of Devon 
anti Cornwall, by sunken wreckage, re- 
sulting from the subinarlue tlestructlon 
of shipping dmiiig the Eirst World War. 
Great damage Is suffered by the nets, 
which are ficouefltly tern by proJeoUons 
and wretjks which have spoilt some of the 
best trawliflg '-eds on the S. coast. 

Another method of fishing with nets la 
by the use of seines or scans. These are 
long nets^ weighted below and buoyed 
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above, which are draKgred around a shoal, 
the fish being then brought in them either 
to the shore or the boat. Tn its simplest 
form seining is carried on from shore. 
One end of the net is fixed on the beach, 
the rest of the net is taken on board a 
boat and dropped over the stem as the 
boat makes a semicircle. When the 
vessel again reaches shore the net is 
brought m bv means of the two ends being 
drawn together either by man-, horse-, or 
steam-power. A level bottom la necessary 
for this operation, which is largely per- 
formed on sand-banks, in riv. estuaries, 
as in the sand-eel fishery at Teigumouth. 
A more complicated type of seining is tliat 
carried on at St. Ives for pilchards during 
the late sujumer and autumn. This in- 
volves the use of a seine- boat, 32 ft. long, 
and manned by six rowers, and two men 
to work the net, two boats with the stop 
net, and a fourth boat, known as the 
lurker, from which directions are issued. 
The seine measures 160 fathoms by 6 or 
8 ft., and the stop -net is 70 or 80 fathoms 
long. The pilchard fishery is protected 
by very stringent regulations, and has 
some interesting customs m connection 
with it, Such 08 the employment of huers, 
who signal the approach of shoals from 
look-out stations. A variation of the 
seine is the purse-seine, used in deep w^ater 
for mackerel, w hich has a rope run through 
the bottom, so that It can be drawn up 
into a large bag, which encloses the fish. 
Purse-seines are 900 to 1500 ft. long, and 
160 to 180 ft. deep, and are set by large 
rowing boats accompanying tlie seine- 
boat. 

The trammel Is an ingenious arrange- 
ment consisting of throe walls of netting, 
set alongside each other, of which the 
middle one has a much smaller mesh and 
is set much more loosely and slackly than 
the two outer ones. The nets arc set up 
and down the tide, and a fish, striking 
through the largo mesh of one of the 
outer nets into the sitgill-meshed centre 
one. carries this wdth it through the large 
mesh of the third net, and is thus im- 
prisoned in a bag of the small meshed and 
slack middle net. A trammel is usually 
40 to 50 fathoms long and 1 to fathoms 
deep, with the two outer nets of a 12-ln. 
mesn. and the inner one of a 2^-in. mesh. 
Red mullet, bass, and lobsters are largely 
caught by this means, particularly ofi the 
Cornish coast. 

There are numerous minor varieties of 
nets. The fyke net is a long cylindrical 
bag kept open by hoops, whJen terminates 
in a pocket entered bv a funnel-shaped 
opening, through widen the fish will not 
return. Long straight nets, termed 
leaders, extend from the mouth to direct 
the fish towards It, The fyke net is set 
in fairly deep water, at the bottom. The 
pound net niut a long straight leader, 
running out from shore to a bog-llke net 
from the fish cannot escape. Eisb 

swimming along Uxe shore come against 
the leader, and in attempting to swim 
roimd it, follow it down to the enclosure 
at the end. Pound nets are set In rather 
shallow water and are supported by 
stakee* Another type fa the Lancashire 


stake net, a long straight net 900 ft. long 
and 3 ft. wide, which is stretched across 
the tide on stakes. The fish, mostly 
plaice, are entangled in its meshes, and 
taken out when the tide goes dowu. 
Plaice are also caught in the hedge- 
baulk, which is a net set between long 
wicker walls. The stow, or bag not, is 
used in the Thames estuary, the Solent, 
the Lynn estuary, Boston Deeps, and the 
firth of Forth. It is a kind of moored 
beam-trawl, being a largo funnel-shaped 
bag 60 yds. long, and having an opening 
20 to 30 ft. square. The fishing is from 
an anchored boat, and the flovring or 
ebbing tide carries the fish Into the mouth, 
which is kept opou bv wooden apai*s. 
Sprats, herrings, and other small fish are 
caught in this way. The ground or set 
net works on the same principle as the 
drift net, but is anchored upright on the 
sea bottom. Herring, cod, turbot, and 
skate are captured by this means. Oysters 
are caught by a dredge resernbh'ng a beam- 
trawl, with the netting made of iron rings 
an<l the beam of iron also. 

Traps are only used for crabs and 
lobsters. In the most common pattern a 
framework of wicker or wood is covered 
with netting. A bait is placed inside, and 
the opening is so arranged as to prevent 
the e.scape of the crab, etc., when once 
inside. 

In recent years experiments have been 
carried out with a ring-net, in conjunction 
with an echo-sounder, a device based on 
radar (q.v.). Originally an aid to navi- 
gation, the echo-boundcr sends an electri- 
cal impulse from the ship to the ocean- 
bed. Tiie time taken for the echo to 
return to the ship is measured, and the 
depth of water or configuration of the 
ocean bed can be recorded as a picture. 
It was observed tluit the instrument 
would record any dWnparatively solid 
body between the bottom and the surface, 
encli os a dense grouping of fish. Having 
located the shoal the boat steams in a 
circle, paying out the ring-nct as it goes. 
The haul is brought aboard after the fish 
have been completely ringed. The ele- 
ment of uncertaiuty wiilch always exists 
in fishing is thereby likely to be dispelled, 
as the fisherman will cost his nets where 
the fish are virtually seen. Another 
recent contribution of science to fishing 
has been in the field of stiimiiating plant 
growth in the beds of sea lochs in .Scot- 
land by means of putting phosphate in 
the water. Experiment has shown that 
the quantity of fish inhabiting the waters 
has Increased and thereby catches. 

R^ulatwn of Fisheries . — The control of 
the F. of Great Britain wasi from 1889 to 
1903, vested In the F. dept, of the Board 
of Trade. In 1903 those functions werty 
transferred to the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, now the ' Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries.. There is a 
separate Fishery Hoard for Scotland, 
which was instituted in 1$82. It may 
be of Interest briefly to confider the hist, 
of the administration of Bril. soa-F. 
The first effort to obtain definite and 
authoritative information on the state of 
sea F. was made by the royal commission 
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of 1860, which consisted of Mr. John tlnuation and extension of scientifle 
Caird, Prof. Huxley, and Mr. G. Shaw- research on subjects connected with the 
Lofevre. This reported In 1866 that the F. Tlio regrulatJon of jyov. aid to such 
sources of supply gave reason for no inrestigations is now in the bands of the 
uneasiness, and that fishing by all means development commission, which was ap- 
sliould be allowed unrestricted freedom, pointed under the Development and Road 
The recommendations of the committee Improvement Funds Acts of 1909 and 
were Included in the Sen Fisheries Act of 1910, and makes advances for the develop- 
1868. Another royal commission in 1878 ment of F. as well as agriculture, etc. 
made an inquiry into the effect of the use The right of fishing in Brit, territorial 
of beam trawls and ground seines upon waters belongs solely to Brit, subjects, 
fish spawn and fry. A royal commission and can only be claimed by foreigners by 
in 1883 for inquiry into the damage done convention. This right strictly belongs 
to line and net fishing by the use of the to the Crown, but the royal right is only 
trawl resulted In the cstab. of fishery claimed In certain cases, e.g. whales, 
statistics (1885-87). Tlio fmmdation in sturgeons, porpoises, and grampuses are 
1884 of the Marine Biological Association royal fish, and Crown property by whom- 
of the United Kingdom, which i*ocelves a soever they arc caught, and salmon, 
gov. grant, has don« much to assist the oyster, and mussel F. are still held by tbo 
scientifle study of marine biology. The <>own. On the high sciis, outside terri- 
Soa Fisheries Regulation Acts of 1888- torJal waters, the right of fishing is open 
1894 provided for the cstab. of local to all, but may be regulated by custom 
committees with powers for the regulation or convention. Such conventions wore 
of coast F. In 1899 the control of Irish made between Great Britain and the 
F. was vested In the Dept, of Agriculture U.S.A. in 1818, 1872, and, as a result of 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland, the Behring Sea arbitration, in 1892; 
Somo valuable recommendations were between (Jreat Britain and France in 1839 
made in 1902 by the coniinittec on ich- and 18C7, and between the countries 
ihyological research, appointed by the having a North Sea seaboard in 1882. 
Board of Trade, and further suggestions StaiiMics of British Fisheries . — During 
were made by a departmental treasury 1937 the quantities of sea-fish landed in 
committee in 1007 all urging the con- Great Britain, excluding salmon, were: 


TONNAGE AND VALUE OF FISH LANDED OF BRITISH TAKING, 1938 



England and Wales 

Scotland 

Total 


Tons 

Value (£) 

Tons 

Value (£) 

\ 

Tons 

1 Value (£) 

Cod 

Haddock 

Hake . 

Plaice . 

Skate and rays 
Whiting 
Herrings 
Mackerel 

Other . 

322,320 

91,661 

31,968 

23,072 

17,186 

13,470 

129,3.30 

6,893 

140,735 

4,239,308 
, 1,696,184 1 
I 1,184.420 
1.188,726 
412,915 
202,490 
804,082 
84,732 
2,420,343 

27,387 

51.258 

1,715 

3,519 

4,215 

16,037 

140,031 

3,164 

21,702 

506,998 
1,035,244 
59,447 
174,808 ' 
71,061 
272,592 
1.062,981 
19,306 
624,234 

349.707 ! 
142,919 
33,683 
26,591 
21,401 
29,507 
269,361 
10,057 
162,437 

4,746,306 

2.731.428 

1,243.867 

1,363,534 

483,976 

475,091 

1,867,063 

104.038 

3,044,577 

Total 

Shell-fish 

7 76.635 

12.233.209 

408,637 

269,028 

3,826,671 

79.853 

1,045,063 

16,059,880 

488,490 

Grand total 

— 

12.641,846 

— 

3,906.524 

— 

16,548.370 


In 1947 the quantity of fish of Brit, ticking landed in England and Wales was 
694,687 tons, veiled at £;)1,004,924. ewrainst 776,635 tons, valued at £12,233,209 in 


The numl)cr of fishermen (1931) in England and Wales \^a!^ 26,945, with 18,472 in 
Scotland. In 1946 there were, in Great Britain, 36,801 regular and 4215 occasional 
fishermen: total 41,016. 

In addition to this harvest of Brit, taking, the United Kingdom imports large 
quantities of fish. The figures for 1937 were as follows: 

From Deep Sea F. 1,275,000 cwt. valued at £1.000,000 


„ Brit, countries (chiefly Eire, Canada, and 

Newfoundland) 480,000 „ „ ,. £1.900,000 

M Foreign countries 3,500,000 „ „ ,, £10,000,000 

Re-exports were: 

To Brit, countries (chiefly Eire, Canada. ^ 

and Ne^vfoundland) 281,000 cwt, valued at £800,000 

Foreign countries 220,000 „ ,, £860,000 
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QUANTITIES AND VALUE OF IMPORTS OF FISH INTO THE 
UNITED KINGDOM FOR THE YEARS 1938 AND 1948 



Qvantities 

Value 


1938 

1948 

1938 

1948 

Fresh, chilled, or frozen fish, 
other than fresh shell-flsh : 
From Eire 

Canada 

Other Brit, countries . 
Norway , 

Ictdand 

Doninark (including 
Faeroe Is.) 
Netherlands 

Belgium . 

Deep Sea h'isher.es 

Cwt. 

22,070 

68,928 

24,097 

227,221 

122,041 

329,795 

29,088 

20,329 

371,660 

Cwt. 

77.897 

1 

4,475 

1 146,583 
258.450 

387,288 

27,550 

56,549 

2,299,031 

£ 

124,627 

285,862 

119,896 

497,460 

172.295 

687,078 

97,903 

79,489 

426,019 

£ 

647,541 

9 

63,864 

2,379,060 

1,414,168 

2 301,066 
176,997 
282,296 
5.563,074 

Total: 

Cod (fresh, chilled, or frozen) 
Haddock .... 
Herrings .... 
Plaice .... 

Salmon (including grilse) and 
trout .... 
All other sorts . 

222.223 

136,923 

386,089 

349.164 

124,869 

415,214 

1,305,796 

472,105 

694,638 

709.597 

42,329 

1,047.208 

160,393 

150,636 

170.449 

798.449 

624,249 
883 034 

3,296,876 

1,417,814 

769,208 

3,383.514 

864,268 

3,216,967 

Total . 

1,635,38*2 

4,271,673 

2,787,210 

12,948,647 

Wet salted, split . 

Sheii-llsh, fresh, for food (not , 
canned) . . . . 1 

Fish, cured or salted, not canned 
Fish (including shell-hsh), canned : 
Brisling .... 
Crabs and lobsters 

PIlchardH .... 

259,094 

172,482 

108,139 

36,471 

97.438 

59,231 

92,687 

128,291 

10,603 

17,963 

1,347 

3,214 

167,183 

290,961 

166,747 

•246,838 

853,797 

101,990 

•284,253 

4ll,7‘il 

1 41,055 

311,108 

58.122 

16.122 

Salmon: 

From Canada 

Other Brit, countries . 
U.S.A. . • . 

Other foreign couatrii;n 

165,679 

37 

299,373 

696,740 

56,314 

1,635 

7,076 

2.9,972 

w 

772,299 

1 94 

1,158,489 

2,685,108 

576,248 

11,820 

51,704 

393,215 

Total . 

1.151.829 

94,897 

4,616,019 

1,032,987 

Sardines .... 

107,387 

156,097 

449,358 

1.831,141 

AH other sorts: 

From Union of S. Africa 

Other Brit, oonntrior^ 
Norway . 

U.S.A. 

Other foreign countries 

1,830 

1,458 

37.448 

13,811 

35.831 

68,768 
20,206 
72.907 
437 „ 
67,074" 

11,313 

8,705 

155,857 

119,950 

120,246 

796,517 

152,743 

1,148,908 

4.044 

509,143 

Total . 

»0,37H 

229,302 

416,071 

2,611.365 


Tbe statistics that there was a great declJne oi mports in 1938^ and that while 
in 1945-46 there were large increases the ayer^c totals did not equal those of 1937. 
From deep-sea F. the monthly average in 1938 was 31.000 cwt., valiled at £35.600; 
in 1945 the average was 225,000 cwt. at£746,000, and for 1946 227.000 at £633,000. 
From Brit, countdee overseas the monthly average in 1938 was 9500 <vwt. at £44,000; 
in 1045 38,200 cwt. valued at £185,100; and In 1946 17,145 cwt., valVad at £97,400. 
In 1938 imports of herrings, salmon, and migratory trout, cod, baddo<M» i>hdoe, eto.» 
averaged 136,000 cwt., vedned at £232,000; in 1945 the average was ov^ 300.000 owt.. 
valued at £1,091,000; m 1946 the average dropped again being 215,000 cwt. at 
£770,000. Imports of salmon from Canada, U.S.A., Russia, and other foreign 
countries averaged 96,000 cwt. a month in 1938, valued at ^85,000; in 1945 we 
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a7®FSS? about 400 owt., valued at S269.600 ; and In 1946 70,000 owt. at£S73,000. 
Statistfcs. In fact, wU be round to show violent fluctuations (see Aooounts relating to 
Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom. H.M.6.O. (Issued monthiy) ). 

Detailed statlstlos of Imports and exports of fish Into and from the United Kingdom 
for the years 1938 and 1848 are subjoined. 


QUANTITIES AND VALUE OF EXPORTS OF FISH FROM THE UNITED 

KINGDOM 



1 Quantities 

1 

1 Value 


1938 

1948 

1938 

1948 


Owt. 

Owt. 

£ 

£ 

Fish, fresh or frozen : 





Herrings 

796,911 

587,065 

382,486 1 

993,881 

All other sorts 

279.097 

21,748 

460,933 

114,290 

Fish, cured or salted, not canned; 





Herrix^s: 

To Brit, countries . 

60,712 1 

87,224 

94,290 

337,081 

Poland 

864,695 

38,355 

550,846 

; 98,313 

Germany . 

969,988 1 

584,366 

704,299 

1,218.356 

Other foreign countries 

838,207 

269,602 

670,996 

1 871,070 

Tota. 

2,733,602 

979,547 

2,026,431 

2,525,420 

All other sorts 

468,443 

110,945 

603,338 

620,531 

Fish (including shell canned : 


Herrings .... 
Other sorts (including fish 

59,152 

87,733 j 

166,900 

674,552 

paste) 

38,665 

18,586 

221,241 

304,826 

! 


The British Fishxng if'leet, — In 1W37 the by {seP-ujterest and the price mechanism 
Brit, fishing fleet consisted of 13,352 — a smailer supply tending to raise price 
vessels, with a tonnage of 273,855 (3,954 and a bigger supply to reduce it. But the 
sailing, 11,482 tons; 9398 steam and price mechanism does not work smoothly 
motor, 262.373 tons). and promptiy enough to cope with the 

The estimated number ot mon and boys day-to-day variations in supply In the 
employed in sea fishing in that year was fishing Industry, and a bumper catch 
84,775, of whom 48,690 were regular may reduce the price to nimous levels, 
fldwermen. and the remainder persons Storage is often at least T>art of the answer 
oeeaslonally employed in sea fishing. to irregularities of anpplv. but fish is pre- 
Of Eng. P., the trawl P. for cod, had- eminently a perishable 4*ommodity, and 
dock, and flat fish yield about three- storage has to be combined with methods 
fourths of the total amount landed, the of preservation — curing, canning, freezing, 
remaining quartM* being mainly supplied Even so the fishing in<ltistry often finds 
by drift-net F. for herring and mackerel, itselttaoed with the alternative oP assisting 
In Scotland net-F. for herring, etc., yield the price mechanism by reducing the 
rather more than half of the total, trawl- effective supply, or of selling at a fignre 
lug nearly three-eighths, and lino F. an which leaves less than no pr'>dt — ^and the 
emth. In Ireland thr^-fourths of the fisherman is not able to indulge in 
total ^ provided by mackerel and herring altrnlsm. 

F., and the remaining quarter by trawling. While we may perhaps excuse the 
The fishing Industry of tbe*Brit. Isles tar fisherman who jettisons bis fish in the 
exceeds ^at of any other European case of unexpected glut we can only 
country in all respect. Returns as to regard such frustration of the bounty of 
steam trawlers show that while Brit, nature as a pis aller not to be tolerated 
vessels are more and more leaving the outside the strictest limits. In these days 
North Sea and going further afield, their the price mechanism is giving ground to 
place is taken by continental vessels, planning, cuid planning certainly offers 
Great Britain la respcmsible for more than posslbllltiee for the bonefidai disposal of 
a third of the total haul of the F. of surphisos. 

Europe. American Fisheries. — Untied SiaUs , — 

Fish thrown back . — From time to tixne The F. of the U.S.A. are very Important 
the public la shocked by reports of quan- and Increaflitig in prosperity year by year, 
titles of fish being deliberately thrown They employ 190,000 men; in vessels and 
book Into the sea. Is such action to be boats' valued at over 1200,000.000, of 
denouneed as wideed, or excused as In* which 26 per cent consists of steam 
evitable ? The process by which supply trawlers: and land 1.300,000 tons of flah 
Is adjusted to demand is in general nued a year valued at over illOO.OOO.OOO. 
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Though many Amer. boaU fish in the 
waters ofl Canada, Newfoundland, etc., 
by far the larger part of the total catch 
comes from Amer. waters. The Atlantic 
F., particularly those of the middle 
Atlantic states, are considerably more 
profitable than those carried on off the 
Pacific seaboard. The most valtjable 
product is the oyster, nearly half of the 
yield coining from cultivated oyster 
farms. Virginia is the leading state in 
this industry. Salmon are largely caught 
in the Pacific, and cod, haddock, hake, 
halibut, mackerel, herring, shad, clam, 
and lobsters in the Atlantic. The whalo 
fishery of the U.S.A., formerly carried on 
to a large extent in the N. Pacific and 
the Arctic Oceans, has very much 
dtininished of late years. 

Canada . — The Canadian F. are very 
extensive, though still exceeded by those 
of the U.S.A., and they are continuing to 
increase under careful gov. supervision 
and assistance. The fish caught are, in 
order of value, salmon, cod, lobsters, 
herring, and mackerel. The canning of 
salmon (from the Pacific coast) and 
lobsters is an important industry, and the 
finished product is lar^ly exported. The 
prove, engaged in the fishing Industry are, 
in order of the value of their produce, 
Brit, Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Quebec, and Prince Edward 
Is. There Is also a large seal fishery in 
the Behring Sea {see Canada). 

The S. F., mainly for cod, herring, and 
salmon, on the Newfoundland Banks form 
the prln. occimation of the people of New- 
foundland. The cod F. are the most im- 
portant, and are carried on on the Banks 
and off the shores of Ne^^fonudland and 
Labrador, and the c^tch also includes 
seal, herring, lobster, - salmon, trout, 
smelt, and grand turbot. The inshore 
cod F. is the branch in wtiich the great 
majority of the fishery pop. is engaged. 
In 1937-38 between 10.000 and 19,000 
men were engaged in the inshore cod 
fishery » and the total catch was 515,000 
quihtais in 1938. The Bank cod fishery 
employed in that year ‘J200 men, and 
the catch was 233,000 qumtnls; and the 
Labrador cod fishery 2400 men had a 
catch of 400,000 quintals. Altogether in 
the cod fishery there were some 10,000 
small sailing vessels, motor boats, etc. 
Lobster-canning for export is an im- 
portant industry. Cod Is largely dried, 
and exported to Brazil, Spain, Portugal, 
the U.S.A., and tne w. Indies {see 
Newfoundland). 

European Fisheries . — Belgmm. — The 
Belgian North Sea fishery is carried on 
from Ostend, Blankenberghe, Heyst, La 
Panne, and Nieuwpoort. Ostend In 1938 
had 360 vessels employing 1500 men. 
The total qiiajitity of fish landed at Bel- 
gian ports in 1944 was 50,000 metric tons. 
The total fleet tonnage was then under 
2000 . ' 

Denmark . — There are important Dan. 
F. in the Baltic, for plaice, flounders, eels, 
herrings, cod, and garfish; in the North 
Sea for plaice, haddock, lobsters, and 
cod; off Iceland and tbe Faroes for cod 
and herring, and oft Qi^enland for seals. 


w'halcs, BiiJmoD, trout, halibut, and cod. 
In 1938 Denmark had 8000 fishing vessels 
of all sizes, and 20,000 men were em- 
ployed In fishing. In 1943-44 the total 
value of fish caught was 150,000,000 
kronor (about £8,000.000 sterling), and in 
1046 about 170,000,000 kroner. 

France . — Tbe Fr. fishing Industry Is 
very important, and before the Second 
World War received much gov. aid. The 
great fishery for cod is carried on off New- 
foundland, off Iceland, and in the North 
Sea. The Fr. fishing fleet consisted (1938) 
of upw'ards of 18,000 boats and vessels, 
and gave employment to 70, 6(^0 men. 
The statistics for 1939 show that the Fr. 
fishing fieet then nimibered over 10,000 
sailing-boats, over 300 steamers, and 
11,250 motor boats; that the industry 
employed over 130,000 persons, and the 
value of fish caught was about 11 billion 
francs. 

Oermany . — The Ger. fishing Industry, 
particularlv in the North Sea, developed 
to a considerable extent In the inter-war 
years. Steam trawling took place from 
Gesstemundo, Bremen, and Bromerhaven, 
and a deep-sea herring fishery, on the 
Dutch model, was estab. at Emden. In 
1948 the number of vessels of tho Ger. 
fishing fleet was fixed at 287. In 1930 
175,000 men and 14,000 boats were em- 
ployed in F., landing 6,320,000 cwt. of fish 
valued at £4,274,000. In 1937 the yield 
of the North Sea fleet was 620.000,000 
kilos of fish, valued at 90,000,000 llm., 
and of the Baltic F., 51,750,000 kilos, 
valued at 12,500,000 Bm. 

Greece. — Sardines, anchovies, tunny 
fish, mullet, eels, and mackerel, axe caught, 
but the chief fishery is for sponges. 

Holland . — The Dutch fishery products 
include herring (mainly off the E. coast of 
England), cod, lingjanehovles, smelts, 
eels, flounders, shrilhps, and oysters. 
There are exports of fresh and salted fish. 
In 1938 some 3300 vessels of all kinds 
were employed in tho Dutch F. The 

S roduce of the herring fishery in tbe North 
ea was valued at 8,000,000 guilders, and 
96,600 tons of herrings were caught. 

Iceland . — About 1500 boats and vessels 
are employed in tho F. of Iceland, wliich 
gives occupation to 8900 men. 

Italy . — Tunny flbh Is tho chief product 
of It, F., hut sardines, anchovies, hake, 
swordfish, lobsters, cuttlefish, oysters, 
sea urchins, turtles, aud sharks are also 
caught, and there are valuable F. for 
sponges and coj.’al. (Trade statistics have 
been supi^ressed since 1939.) 

Norway . — The chief Norwegian P. In 
1930 employed 102,600 men, and yielded 
produce of the value of 44,7 20,0(50. In 
1943 38,850 persons wcr0 employed In 
cod F., and 15,600 in winter herring F.; 
while tho total number of porsona 
employed in the F. was 114,000 (of whom 
nearly 40,000 had a second chief occupa- 
tion). The output of theisea F. In tons 
totalled jn 1943 642,700, of which herring 

f ielded 306,000 tons and cod 111,500 tons, 
lerring, cod, and mocker^ ore the chief 
fish caught; other kinds are salmon, sea- 
trout, lobstem, Ung, coalfish, torsk, and 
oysters. 
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PolaTid . — The Pollah F. were chiefly 
those taken over in consequence of the 
political chanfces following the First 
World War; those were small and gave 
employment to about 1280 men. No 
current statistics are available. 

Portugal . — The F. of Portugal employ 
about 42,000 men, with 15,600 boats. 
The most profitable part of the Industry 
is sardine fishing, which accounts for 
nearly half the employment. In 1944 
the sardine catch was 128,200 metric 
tons, valued at 2591 million escudos. 
Tunny fish are also caught, and whales ofil 
the Azores. 

Pussm , — Fishing in Russia is almost 
entirely carried on inland; the S. F. of the 
Raltic, White and lllack Seas, the Both- 
nlan Gulf, etc., only providing a small 
iiercentage of the total amount. These 
produce rod, herring, and whales. Cod 
pnd herring arc Imported. Owing to 
aolitical events statistics arc few and 
pnreliable. 


People^ 1946; and J. W. Kempster, Our 
Rivera, 1948. 

Fisher Marten, see Pekan. 

Fisher’s Hill, precipitous bluff in the 
Shenandoah valley, Frederick co., Vlr» 

f inta, U.S.A., 30 m. S.W. of Winchester, 
t is noted for a battle fought there in 
1864, when the Federal troops under 
Sheridan gained a victory over the Con- 
federates under Gon. Early. The former 
lost about 1300 men, while the latter lost 
530. 

Fisher’s Island, is. In Long Is. Sound, 
New York, U.S.A. It belongs to Suffolk 
co., and is 8 in. long, with an average of 
1 m. in width, and an area of 4000 ac. It 
is separated from Connecticut by F. I. 
Sound, a narrow channel. The surface is 
hilly. Pop. 300. 

Fishery Board for Scotland was insti- 
tuted in 1882 to take the place of the 
Board of Brit. White Herrings, which was 
simultoncously dissolved. Investigations 
had been made and plans bad been 
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Sj tain.- -The most important products 
of the Sp. F. are sardines, tunny fisli, and 
cod. Eels, lampreys, hake, bream, and 
salmon are also caught. Tho preserva- 
tion of sardines and tunnies forms an 
important industry, employing thousands 
of workers in great numbers of trades in 
the tinning of sardines. Tho value of the 
fishing industry in 1943 was 1,055,000,000 
peseta.s, representing some 445.000 tons 
of fish. There are large imports of 
dried cod, etc. 

Sweden . — Swedish F., for long regarded 
as unimportant, show signs of improve- 
ment. In 1937 over 20,000 men were 
employed. Dcop-sea liue«fislilng is car- 
ried on at tho Kattegat and in tho North 
Sea. Much of the fish is salted. The 
total value of tho Gbtoborg and Bohus 
fishing industry in 1943 was estimated at 
61 , 2 ^ 2^000 kronor. 

See W. Brabazon, Veep Sea and Coaat 
Piahing of Ireland, 1848; J. B. Karr, La 
Piche, 1878 ; N. Wood, North Sea Fishers, 
1911 ; P. F. Anson, Fishing Boats and 
Fisher Folk of the East Coast of Scotland, 
1930, and Mariners of Brittany, 1931: 

L. Alward, Sea Fisheries of Great 
Britain, 1932; A. Stanford, North Atlantic 
Fishermen, 1939; F. Fraser Darling, The 
Seasons and the Fisherman, 1941; A. 
HamlltoD Jenkin, OomwcM and its 


brought forward to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the spawn of sea fish, and the F. B 
for S. was entrusted with the task of 
improvement. Experiments were made, 
and with the assistance of a gov. grant of 
£3000 a steam yacht was purchased, the 
firth of Forth closed, and a laboratory 
and sea-fish hatchery cstab. A compre- 
hensive programme of Investigations has 
since been carried on successfully with 
mtemational co-operation. The Im- 
portant regulations of the Salmon and 
Fresh Waters Fishcrie.s Act oi 1923 do not 
apply to Scotland. 

Fishguard, or Aberavon, .seaport* tn. of 
Pembroke, WaJe^, situated at the mouth 
of tho Gwaon in F. Bay, 25 m. N. of Pem- 
broke, and 258 in. from Ijoiidon. It is 
one of the seven Pembroke bora., and is 
divided Into two parts; the upper portion 
stands high up on the cliffs, overlooking 
the harbour, and contains the par. church, 
market-place, etc., while the lower tn., 
joining the quay, is occupied by the fisher- 
men. The bay affords good shelter and 
anchorage. The depth of its fine natural 
harbour at the entrance is 14 ft. at high 
water and 8 ft. at quayside. F. is a port 
of call for Ounard Uners from New York 
and Booth liners from S. America, and 
there is a service pt passenger and freight 
steamers to Rosslare, Waterford, and 
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Cork, the llrst of which la the shortest sea 
passage from England to Ireland. Pop. 
with Goodwick 5100. 

Fish-hawk, see O^rky. 

Fish-hooks. Those were, in very early 
times, made of stone, bronze, copper, and 
sometimes shell, as relics belonging to a 
prehistoric era have been discovered. In 
spite of their antiquity, however, some 
of them resemble very closely those of 
modem times, though some seem to have 
been quite original In idea, os those meude 
of the spino of a cactus and used by 
Indians. The place in England where F. 
are principally made to-day is Rcdditch. 
They are usually composed of soft steel 
wire, afterwards hardened and polished, 
and may be manufactured either by hand 
or machinery. Their shapes dlflFer, and 
the number of desimis whicli are executed 
is considerable. The one most TOnerally 
in use has the point parallel to tno shaft, 
although some anglers prefer it bent In 
another direction. The ends also may be 
ringed, flatted, or simply plain. 

Fishing-eagle, see Osprey. 

Fish-lice, name generally applied to 
any of the copepod crustaceans which are 
parasitic on fishes ; there are many genera 
and species, which are cctoparasitic, as 
Califfiis or eplzoic. See Epizoa. 

Fish-oils are esters of glycerol, with 
highly unsaturated fatty acids containing 
twenty or more carbon atoms. Many of 
them, e,0. cod -liver oil, sardine oil, seal oil, 

' and whale oil ore of medicinal, nutritional, 
or industrial importance ; thus whole oil is 
used in the manuf. of margarine and soap. 

Fish River, see Great fish River. 

Fish River Caves, see Blue Mountains 
and Jenolan Caves. 

Fiske, John (1842-1901), Amer. writer 
and philosopher. In 1809 ho was ap- 
pointed lecturer on philosophy at Har- 
vard, and in 1881 at St. Louis Unlv. His 
first philosophical work in literature was 
OutlineB of Cosmic Philosophy (1874), 
Other works include The Unseen World 
(1876); The Origin of Evil (1809); and 
hlsiorical works such as The Discovery of 
America (1892); Old Virginia and liar 
Neighbours (1897); and Sew France and 
New England (1902). 

Fission, in atomic scienro, the splitting 
of the nucleus of an atom. Thus the 
nuclei of plutonium, uranium, and other 
elements undergo F. with the release of 
vast quantities of energy. The nuclei of 
heavy elements ore more susceptible to F. 
than those of light elements. Tho pro- 
ducts of F. are usually radioactive. 

Fistularia (Lat. fistula, a pipe), generic 
name of a fish belonging to the family of 
Aulostomatldce, or flute-mouths. It is 
characterised by a long tubular muzzle, 
terminating in a small mouth, and by the 
pelvie fins consisting of six soft rays. The 
, body is naked and the forked caudal fin 
has one or two of its middle rays produced 
into a long whip-like filament, lliis genus 
inhabits the troigcal Atlantic and Indian 
Ooeans, the tamlly is closely allied to 

that of the sticklebacks (q.if;). 

Fistttlina, genus of hvmenomycetous 
fungi, of which one epeciesw hepa/Hca, 
is common to Britaim.; It grows prin- 


cipally on old oak-trees, and Is liver-like in 
appearance. It is used in some countries 
for edible purposes, and when cooked is 
said to resomblo grilled moat. 

Fitoh, Ralph ifl. 1583-1606), traveUer, 
and is romembered as the pioneer among 
Englishmen who took the overland route 
to India. He set out in 1583 and returned 
in 1 591. The account of this Joumoy was 
pub. by Hakluyt in 1599. See J. H. 
ilyley, Ralph Fitch, England's Pioneer to 
India and Burma, 1899. 

Fitoh, William Clyde (1865-1909), Amer. 
playwrii^t, 6. and educated in New York, 
where his first play was produced in 1890. 
He wrote a largo number of dramas, 
among them being Beau Brwrnmel (1890); 
The Moth and the Flame and Nathan 
Hale (1899); The Cowboy and the iMdy and 
Barbara Frietchie (190<)); The Climhers 
(1901 ); The Girl with the Green Eyes (1902) ; 
and The Truth (1906). with which he 
gained an international reputation. 

Fitchburg, city of Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
in Worcester co. It is situated 50 ra. 
N. W. of Boston on a branch of the Nashua 
R. The prin. manufs. are pulp, cotton, 
and woollen goods. There are gmnito 
quarries. Pop. about 41,800. 

Fitches, or Tare, see Vetch. 

Fittlg, Rudolf (1835-1910). Oer. chemist; 
b. at Hamburg. Studied chem. at Got- 
tingen. He assisted Wohler, tho organic 
chemist. In 1858, and taught in Gdttlngen, 
1860-70. Prof, of chem. at Tttbingen, 
1870-76; thenceforward prof, at Stras- 
burg. He discovered tho lactones, or 
anhydrides of oxyacids, and synthesised 
sev. hydrocarbons. He Avaa the dis- 
coverer of phenanthrene. F. ro-ed. 
WdhleFs works, and wrote Uber Aceton 
(1858); Das Wesen und die Ziele der 
rhemischen Forschung und des chemischen 
Stadiums (1870); and Grundrisa der un~ 
organischen Chemie (1^72). Received the 
Davy medal of the Royal Society, 1 906. 

Fitton, Mary (/(. 1600), daughter of Sir 
Edward F., a native of the co. of Cheshire, 
England. She was a maid of honour at 
the comt of Queen Elizabeth, and was 
one of the penormers in tho masque at 
the wedding of Lord Herbert in 1600, 
shortly afterwards becoming bis mistress. 
Some people have Identified her with the 
‘dark lady* of Shakespeare's sonnets. 

Fitz, from the Norman -Fr. word fie 
(Lat. filius), meaning son. It was and is 
used as a prefix to a surname to show 
descent — as the Scottish prefix Mae and 
tho Irish O’ — appearing in such words as 
Fltzwlliiaiii and Fitzhamllton. It was 
also used as the surnamo of ille^tlmate 
children of kings or princes, as In Fltz- 
james and Fitzclarenco. 

Fitzalan of Derwent, t Sir Edmund 
Bernard Fitz-Alan Howai^ first Viscount 
(1855-1947), Eng. vlceroy^and politician, 
third son of Henry Qroiiville, earl of 
Arundel, and later duk|b of Norfolk. 
C:k>mmis8ionod in tho 11th Hussars, 1875. 
Saw service In the S. AfrlcaD war, being 
promoted Ueutenaiit-coloii|d| 1900. Con- 
servative member for Gmehester, 1894- 
1921. Junior lord of thoTreaaury, 1905. 
Hnioniat chief whip 1913, and lolnt pari. 
Bocretary to the Treasury, 1916. Privy 
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Oounidllor, 10J8. G.C.V.O., 1919. Suc- 
ceeded Lord French as the first viceroy of 
Ireland under the Act of 1920. holm? 
raised to the peera^re in the next year, and 
made lord lieutenant. K.a.,1923. Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Union of Great 
Britain. He be remembered as a 
man of wide social and political influence, 
and as a man whose advice on qaestlons 
of procedure wa/? highly valued by the 
authorities of the Horn. Catholic Church. 

Fitzaian. Edmund Henry, and Riohard 
(2), see Arundel, IflARiii of. 

Fitzgerald. Lord Edward (1763-98). son 
of the first duke of Leinster; served in the 
Brit. Army until 1792, when ho wiis 
cashiered for being present at a revolu- 
tionary meeting at Paris. He was 
described by C^obbett. who served under 
him in the 54th Regiment, as the only 
really honest ofllccT he had ever known. 
Ho now threw in his lot with the United 
Irishmen, dnd began to prepare schemes 
for a rising in that coimtry. It was im- 
possible for the gov. to ignore his acUon. 
and after ho had been given an oppor- 
tunity to escape to France he was taken 
prisoner. A wound that he had received 
in the struggle mortified, and he d. in 
Newgate on June 4. There is a biogitiphy 
by Tiiomaa Moore. 

FitzGerald, Edwttird <1809-83). poet, 
went to Trinity “'(.kjUcgo, Cambridge, in 
1326. and there made lifelong friendships 
with the Tennysons, Thackeray, 8ped- 
ding, Donne, W. H. Thompson, and the 
rest of the coterie. When he came down 
from the univ. he settled at Woodbridge. i 
He found pleasure in letter-writing and In 
boating, but his prin. interest was in 
books. In 1851 he pub. anonymously 
Euphranor, a DialoQue on Yo/uth, and in 
the following year Polonius, a Collection 
of Wise Saws and Modern Instance's. He 
issued in 1853 a free trans. of Six Dramas 
of Calderon, and six years later gave to the 
world Ills rendering of the Rubdiydt of 
Omar KhayyAm, which has made him 
famous In all the Eng. -speaking countries 
and has passed through innumerable eds. 
But Quaritch, who first pub. the poem 
(ho pub. 250 copies In 1359), met no 
success with it, and it was only after Ros- 
setti found a copy in Hie *fourpenny box' 
outside Quaritch 's shop that the work 
began Its road to fame. Other and more 
falthi^ trans. have been produced, but 
none approaching that of F. for glow and 
atmosphere. His complete works and 
coirespondence were ed. in 1902 by Aldis 
Wright, and there are biographies by 
Oroome (1895), Thomas Wright (1904), 
A. C. Benson (1905), and A. M. Terhiino 
(1947). See also essay by L. Housman 
and biography by G. F. Maine in Collins’s 
ed. of The RuMiydL 1947. 

Fitngerald, Franoit Soott Key <1896- 
1940). Amer. novelist, b. at St. Paul, 
Minneapolis. U.8. A. Educated at Prince- 
ton Unlr. <1913-17). Wrote This Side of 
Paradise (1920); The Beautiful and 
Damned (1921); The Grtai Oaiebv (1925); 
and Taps of ReveiUe <198^. 

Pitageraid, small tn. of Geoifia. U.S.A.. 
situated in Irwin co.. 25 m. N.H. of Tifton. 
Pop. 7300. 


Fitzgibbon, John, see Clare. Earl of. 

Fitzherbert, Maria Anne In^e Smythel 
(1756-1837), was a Rom. Catholic and 
the wife of George IV., though not openly 
acknowledged as such. She had been 
twice married before meetiug George — 
then Prince of Wales — to whom she was 
married In 1785 — the marriage not being 
valid, as it had taken place without the 
king’s consent. On marrying Princess 
Ckirblino he, for a time, broke oil bis con- 
sortium with Mrs. K., but it was not 
finally ended until 1803. See 3. Leslie, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, 1939. 

Fitzjames, see Berwick, James Fitz- 
James, Duke of. 

Fitzmaurice. Edmond George Fitz- 
maurice. Baron (1846-1935), son of the 
fourth marquess of Lansdowno, was edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge. In 1869 
he became an M.P., representing Caine 
until 1885, and the Crickiade dlv. of 
Wiltshire (1898-1905). Raised to peerage 
Jan. 1906. Held minor ministerial posts 
In the Foreign OfiSce, but is remembered 
more for his biographies, particularly hi.s 
Uves of Granville and Shelburne. Among 
hJs literary works are The Life of William. 
Earl ofSheUmme (1875-77); Sir William 
Petty, the Political Economist (1895); 
Lettres de Vabb6 MoreUei (1898); Charles 
WHliam Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick 
(1901); and l*he Life of George lAfoeson* 
Gower, second Earl OranvUle (1905). 

Fitzmaurice, Sir Maurice (1861-1924). 
chief engineer of London Co . Council (1901- 
1912). graduated as M.A. aud M..E. from 
Trinity College Dublin. Among his en- 
gineering works are the Rotherhitho 
tunnel, the subway for electric trams 
I below Klngsway : and the electric tram- 
ways, and the duplioatioa of the main 
I drainage system of London. 

Fitzmaurioe-Kelly. James (1858-1923). 
was in 1000 examiner in Sp. at the univ. 
of Oxford, and Taylorian lecturer at the 
same univ. in 1902. His literary work, 
which is chiefly on the literature of Spaiu, 
includes The Life Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra (1892); Un ILspandfilo ingles 
del Siglo X VII. (1809) ; Ilistorv of Spanish 
Literature (1898); Lope de Vega and the 
Spanish Drama (1902); ChapO^rs on 
Spanish Literature (1908); Miguel de Cer- 
vantes: o Memoir (1913); Cervantes and 
Shakespeare (1916); and ed. Cervantes’® 
complete worKs, 1901, etc. 

Fitzroy, Augustus Henry, see Graftok, 
Duke of. 

Fitzroy, Robert (1805-65), Eng. admiral, 
hydrographer. and meteorologist. From 
1828 to 1830 ho captained the Beagie, 
then employed in a survey of the coast of 
Patagonia, Tieira del Fuego, Chile, and 
Pom. It was during this voyage that he 
discovered the inland sea called Otway 
Water, and Its connection with the salt 
Skyring Water l)y means of what came 
to be known as Fitzroy Channel. During 
a circumnavigating voyage in the Beagle 
in 1831-36, when Cbarlos Darwin arccom- 
panJed him. F. not only ran a chrono- 
metric line round tbo world, but recorded 
a number of Invaluable meteorological 
observations, the most famous of which 
are his storm warofngs. These were all 
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leathered together in hi^ Weaiher Book of 
1863. 

Fitzroy: 1. City of Victoria, Australia, 
in Bourke co. It is 2 m. JJil.E. of Mel- 
bourne» and it forms a suburb of that 
place. Pop. 35,000. 2. Rlv. of Queens- 

land, formed by the Junction of the 
Dawson and Mackenzie Rs. It flows 
eastward into the Pacifle, near the tropic 
of Capricorn, at Koppel Bay, and is 
navigable from its mouth for 35 m. to 
Hocuiampton. 3. Largest riv. of W. 
Australia, whoso source is in King Leopold 
Mts. It has a westerly course, flov^ng 
through beautiful well -watered plains. 


of London. F. was a devoted adherent of 
Becket, dining at his board and serving 
as remembrancer in his chancery and sub- 
deacon in his chapel, and was, moreover, 
one of the few who loyally stood, by his 
master at his death. 

Fitzurse, Reginald (/f. 1170), enjoys an 
evil notoriety as one of Kecket’s murderers 
With his three confederates he deter- 
mined to fulfil the prayer uttered by the 
king in a momentary passion, and after 
the deed was done suffered excommuni- 
cation, and with his fellow knights was 
exiled, it is said, to Palestine, where he //. 
within three years of his crime. 
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and finally ent ors King Sound. Steamers 
navigate the riv., 100 m. from its estuary. 
The source of the F. was discovered In 
1842 by Stokes, although the riv. itself 
was not explored until 1897. 

Fitzsimmons, Robert (1862-1917), Eng. 
prizefighter, b. at Helston, Cornwall; 
taken to New Zealand, 1871; became 
amateur boxing champion there. In 1890 
he went to the U.S.A. ; won middleweight 
championship in New Orleans, 1891; won 
heavyweight world championship from 
Corl^tt iq.v.) at Carson City, 1897. 
Beaten in Coney Is., 1899 by Jeffries. 
Beaten by Jack Johnson in 1907. 

Fitzstephen, William (d. c. 1191), bio- 
grapher of Thomas k Becket, wrote in 
1174 his valuable if biased Life and 
Passion of Archbishop Becket, which ho 
pub. together with his Description of the 
City of London. A trans. of the latter, 
which, except for the Domesday Book, 
gdyes the earliest topography of the 
metropolis, is appended to Stow's Survey 


FUzwilliam, William Wentworth, 
second Earl Fitzwilliam in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom (1748-1833), suc- 
ceeded in 1782 to the estates of his uncle, 
Lord Rockingham, and was thenceforth 
one of tlio richest peers of his day. An 
enthusiastic Whig, he was one of the duke 
of Portland’s party who coalesced with 
Pitt In 1794, and was later in the year 
appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, He 
held this olIlc>e only for a few months, 
being recalled for supporting the Rom. 
Catholics’ claims In d^anco of his In- 
structions. He was president of the 
Council in 1806 under (^renvllle, but after 
this did not again take office. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, .which is at Cam- 
bridge, possesses an excbllont collection of 
engra^nngs, MSS., and books left by its 
founder. Richard, Viscount Fitzwilliam 
of Meryou, to the untv. on his death In 
1816. Tbo building Itself is a beautiful 
example of Ok. architecture, standing not 
far from Peterhouse College. The Miu*lay 
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galleries were added In 1924, and the Italy on the ground that their nationals 
Courtauld galleries In 1931. The Morlay were predominant. To put matters 
bequest includes coins, pottery, porcelain, beyond doubt Gabriele D'Annunzio {q.v.), 
and majolica, and these galleries rank the poet and novelist, took matters Into 
with the finest in the worhi. In the his own hands by collecting a small force, 
founder's collection are a splendid Rom- with which he raided and occupied the 
brandt, paintings by Veronese, Titian place in Sept. 1919. Although this 
and Palma Vecchio; 130 medieval MSS., venture was not officially noticed to any 
unique prints, and early Eng. music. In serious extent, it was approved by many 
1893 a scries of It. primltivcH was added. Influential Its., and it undoubtedly in- 
The lighting of the galleries has served as fluenced Mussolini (q.r.) and Farinacci 
a standard for later building of this de- (q.u.) m the ‘march’ on Rome. VarloiLS 
scription, and the unpolished wood back- attempts were made to eject him which, 
ground for the pictures is accepted as a however, did not at first succeed. Kven- 
niodel. Sir Sydney CockcreQ, director tiially F. was ceded to Italy In 1924 in 
1908-37, was succeeded by Mr. L. C. G. spite of the F>rotests of other nations cou- 
Clark (during the Second World War), cerned, csi)ccially Yugoslavia. Under the 
and Mr. Carl Winter. The Fltzwilliam treaty, signed in Rome, Jan. 27, 1924, the 
is vastly indebted to private benefactions, free state of Ii'. came to an end, Yugo- 
In 1948 Lord Falrhaven gave the museum slavia’a sovereignty over Port Uaros and 
£30,000 to purchase Brit, drawings and the delta was estab., while Italy acquired 
paintings. the tn. and Jiarbour works of F., together 

Fiume, or Rijeka, seaport of Croatia, with a narrow strip of hinterland. After 
Yugoslavia, 70 m. S.E. of Trieste ; situated the Second World War Yugoslavia's peace 
at the mouth of the Fliiraara, and at the treaty with Italy (Feb. 10, 1947) gave F. 
head of the gulf of Quarnero, in the to the former, together with the greater 
Adriatic. It Is divided Into two portions: part of the prov. of Venezia Giulia. See 
the anct. tn. is built on the hill slope or S. Gigante, Stona del commune di Fiume, 
lOirst ridge, and contains a triumphal 1929. 

arch, supposed to have been erected in Five Members, The, of Parliament, were 
honom: of Claudius II. The newer parts John Pym, Denzil Holies, Sir Arthur 
are crowded into the, amphitheatre be- Uaselrlg, Wm. Strode, and John Hamp- 
tween the Karat and the shore. Among den. In violation of all constitutional 
its historic churches are those of the liberties, (Charles I. tried to arrest them on 
Asoeiiaiou, with a front in the Rom. Jan. 4, 1642, so txa to prevent Honriettii 
Pantheon style, and St. Veit, an imitation Maria’s impeachment. This foolish en- 
of Sta. Maria della Salute in Venice, it dcavour imdoubtedly hastened the Civil 
has two harbours, the main harbour being war. 

formed within a long breakwater and Five Mile Act, The, passed in the reign 
having a deep entrance, with 30 ft. of of Elizabeth, penalised Rom. Catholics, 
water at the quays. The other harbour who had been convicted of non -attendance 
is Porto Baros. Coastwise vessels use at the Protestant church, for going a 
Porto (’’auale. There are petroleum greater distance than flve miles from their 
refineries, distilleries, and tobacco fac- homes. A more famous and less stringent 
torics, cbcmical works, and a torpedo Act of the same name was passed in 1665, 
factory. Wood, sugar, rice, and petro- whereby no nonconformist preacher or 
Icum are exported. Connected by rail teacher could come within 5 m. of any tn. 
with Trieste, Ljubljana, and Zagreb, or bor. corporate or any place whatever 
Few places have been mow^ often con- where be had preached or taught since the 
tested throughout their hist. It is first Act of Oblivion (1660) unless be first took 
mentioned in the thirteenth century, since the oath of non-resistaiu o and pledged 
when It has successively been the property himself not to interfere either with tho 
of Austria, Croatia, France, Austria, Church or State. This law remained in 
Hungary, Croatia again, and Ital 3 \ The force till 1689. 

pop. of Fiume is distribute<i somewhat as Fives, game of handball, played by two 
follows: Its., 30.000; Magyars, 70u0; or four players in a court enclos**d on three 
Croats, 17,000. The preponderance of or four sides. It Is at least as old os the 
Its. was a vital factor In settling the fourteenth century, and is almost certain^' 
question of its disposal after the First derived, like racquets, from the Fr. jeu 
World War. It owes its importance to de paurne. which became known in Eng- 
being the terminus of a railway from land as hond-tcimis. Various explana- 
Budapest and to the fact that it is one of tions of the name have been offered, the 
tlio very few ports on tho E. Adriatic, most common being that it refers to the 
For about fifty years before tho First five fingers, but the origin is obscure, To- 
World War the Its. and Magyars united day it is not plaj cd much outside schools 
in opposing any scheme to extond tho and colleges, but it retains a deserved 
poUtioal and municipal franchise to tho popularity with schoolboys, the Etonians 
suburb of SuSak, which was mainly especially being fond of tho game. In 
Slav. F. (without SuSak) gradually be- America It is called handball, and the 
came an It.-Mogyw city In appearance, courts are sometimes 60 ft. long compared 
.while Austria spent much money on the with 34 ft., whlcdi is the normal len^h in 
shipping which was owned by Croats. this country. , F. is a very healthy form of 
By the secret treaty of Loudon (1015). sport, as it is pk/ed in the open air and 
under which Italy entered the First world exercises every limb of the body. In 
War, F. was given to the Croats, but after winter, indeed, it is one of the pleasantest 
tho war It. political writers claimed It for means of promoting a good circulation in 
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a small space ol time. There are many 
yarleties ol courts, and the codes of rales 
Trtll be fotmd to differ fairly extenelrely In 
different pobUc schools, but a brief de- 
scription of Kuffby F. aod of the points In 
which Eton F. » at varJance will give the 
reader some notion of the nature and 
objects of the sport. 

To begin with, no apparatus Is neces- 
sary except the ball, which Is commonly 
made of white leather, stretched over a 
firm cork foundation, and, if the player 
chooses, a pedr of padded gloves. The 
court consists of a front and two side 
walls, tlieso latter usually eloping towards 
the back, often from IS to 20 ft. It may 
be roofed or otherwise, and sometimes 
has at the back a dwarf w^all or pi'ojection. 
It is invariably divided into a fore and 
back court, technically known as on and 
off wall, and in a double, when there are 
two partners a side, these stand dia- 
gonally to one another. Thus the server 
or hand-in stands in the fore court nearer 
the left wall, one of bis opponents standing 
opposite to him in the same court. The 
other two players guard the off wall. 
Hand-ln serves, and must hit the ball 
with hJs hand against the front wall above 
a line, marked with a board or other 
device at least 3 ft. above the ground level, 
in such a way as to cause It to rebound 
from the right-hand aide wall on to the 
fTound on the off wall. Hand-out, that is 
his opponent In the fore court, may refuse 
the serve if he likes, but the game cannot 
proceed till he has returned one of the 
server’s strokes. Alter his flrst-cut, or 
return, the ball Is kept flying by cither 
side alternately, there oclng no restriction 
as to which of the two partners hits the 
ball at any time. The winning side is 
that which first scores fifteen points; the 
server only can score, and wins a point 
when the opposing side misses a point, 
that is, falls to keep the ball going. If lie 
loses a stroke, his pcu’tner becomes hand- 
in untn he too fails,' when the other side 
bss its innings. In any return the ball 
may be volleyed and may be made to 
touch one or both of the side walls beside 
the front, which all the players face, and 
whlc^ must invariably be hit above the 
horizontal line or plank already referred 
to. At Eton the game was first played 
against the chapel walls, buttresses 
serving as side walls and the steps pro- 
jeothig from the side. The steps In the 
proper courts became the famous 
pepper-box, which juts out from the left 
flfde wall, making the game considerably 
more Intricate, whilst the platform or dais 
lecMllng to the flight of chapel steps gave 
rise to the hole, that is. the space between 
the pepper-box and the step which was 
tatroduoed to break tbe level of the F. court 
floor. F. is also played at Winchester 
and Rugby. See books l>y J. Marehail 
and others, 1890, and J. A. A. TaJt, 1890. 

Fire Towns, The name applied erron- 
eonsly ffor thm are six) to the Eng. and 
N. Btaffordsblte pottery tns. of Tubstall. 
BarsAem, Hanley, Stoke, Fenton, ana 
fiODgton. See A. Bennett, T7te Chrim 
Sm^ Me P%ve Toma, 1907. 

FIv# Year Pla»» name given to tbe plan 


of the Soviet Qov. so to increase their 
industrial and agrlo. output during the 
period 1928-33, as to overtake all other 
nations. To effect this ambitious object 
the country was supplied with factories, 
railways, motor vebidos and tractors, 
and other equipment; while houses were 
to be built and land cultivated and 
amenities grlven to the whpio people. 
The political aim of the plan was to 
enbanoo the power of the Soviet lu every 
direction — economical, political, and In- 
dustrial — but in fact the people were 
saorifloed to the plan, for the food raised 
was exported In exchan^ for secondary 
imports required for Industrial develop- 
ment. The chief industries develops 
under this plan were manganese pro- 
duction at Chiaturi, asbestos at Azbost, 
steel at Magnitogorsk, wheat at Ql^nt 
and Verblud, petroleum and crude oil at 
Baku, tractors at Choliabinsk, Kharkov, 
and Stalingrad, and tefi at Cbakwa. 
Electrical energy is provided by lu- 
staliations at Dmeprostroy erected under 
the supervision of Amer. engineers. The 
plan was certainly ahead of the scheduled 
time in its political development, and by 
1931 such good progress had been made 
that the State Planning Commission 
stated that the gov. had decided to begiu 
work on a new F. Y. P. for 1933-38. By 
1937 this plan had been completed and a 
new period embarked on. The Second 
Worid War IntormpLed the progress of 
this third plan, but a fourth, announced 
for 1946-50, was devoted to the building 
up again of heavy industry. See further 
under Russia. 

OocUees Five Tear Plan, — The name 
given to a plan embodied in a decree 
issued by the Council of People’s Com- 
missaries Id Oct. 1932. with the object 
*not to leave a sin^ house of prayer on 
the territory of tno Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and to extinguish in 
the minds of the people tbe very notion 
of Qod.’ See B. Brutzkus, Economic 
Planning in Soviet Russia, 1935. 

Fixed Stars, see Stars. 

Fixed Trusts, or Fixed Unit Investinenk 
Trusts, are investment comi>aniee, which 
porpoH to open up to the investor of smifll 
means a wider field, so os to enable him 
to spread liis rii^s, with relative safety. 
Some of these trusts are general, thejr 
investments being made over a variety 
of industries; others are spedallsod, iuL 
they restrict their operations to one In- 
dust^ or fieifl ; and yet others are oumitla- 
tlve a.s opposed to those which distribute 
in cash any capital bonuses received, as 
well as dividends. The life of a trast is 
fixed by deed, with, in some cases, the 
option of conversion to n trust company 
at the end of the perlodi The first Brit. 
Unit Investment Trash tras formed in 
1931, Immediately befc^ the Brit. Qov. 
went off the gold standard, and the move- 
ment waeT much favouren by the ensuing 
steep rise in ordlnitfy snare values whi^ 
followed the boom in gold shares in 1932- 
1933 and thereafter. The bulk of the 
boldlugs of the F. T. arb In the ordinary 
shares of well-estab. companies, and, by 
the end of 1938, the movement in Great 
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Brltela bad taken such a bold that there 
were oTer eighty trusts Id the country. 
Most of tbem were affiliated to the Unit 
Trusts Association. Promotion and 
managenient rest with u number of 
distinct groups, operating through private 
companies. In the U.S.A., during the 
period of the rise and development of F. T. 
in Britan, there was a corresponding 
coUapse of F. T. followimr on the crash in 
Wall Street in 11^29 The majority of 
trusts formed in the first four or five 
years of the movement were operated on 
a fixed emalJ panel of no more than a 
score or so of selected securities or 
equities; but later trusts acquired powers 
to operate from considerably larger fields 
of securities, including also trustee 
secuiities, thereby tending to wide 
flexibility and partial reversion to the old 
managea type of investment company. 
These latter are known as flexible unit 
investment trusts, in contradistinction to 
F. T. In consequence of the growth of 
the F. T. movement in Britain a gov. 
bill for the prevention of share-pushing 
— ^the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) 
mil — ^as introduced in 1938, and passed 
Its third reading in the following year. 

Fixtures. (Generally speaking, the term 
F. denotes anything in the nature ot 
person^ propert^y has become an- 

nexed to the freehold so as to becon^e part 
and parcel of )t. More popularly F. 
may be defined as things of an accessory 
nature annexed to houses or lands. The 
justification for the old common *aw 
doctrine of the irremovability of F. was 
that if any limited owner, r.f;. a tenant 
for life or for years, removed the F.. ho 
necessfirily committed waste, ?.p. an act of 
destruction which injures or diminishes 
the value of the inheritance; and, further, 
that the mere fact of annexation indicated 
an Intention to abandon his ownership n 
the F. From c^arly times the common 
law rule was relaxed in favour ol the 
principle that the circumstances of the 
annexation m^ght show an intention m 
the partlevs to the controiy of the common 
law presumption. The degree and object 
of the annexation became all-important, | 
and the rule became estab. that whatever 
chattel was annexed, merely for its more 
complete enjoymeut and use ns such, 
could be removed, but that where the 
purpose of the annexation was the ira- 
Dtovement of the freehold, the chattel was 
Irremovable. This obviously did not go 
far enough. However much^a tenant for 
Ufe under a man Inge settlement may 
desire to Improve the freehold, no thought 
could be further from the mind of a trade 
tenant, or, indeed, any tenant having no 
sort of relation other than oontraotnai 
with the freeholder. Consequently the 
law in its relaxation of the old doctrine, 
on grounds of public policy, in favour of 
ornamental F., F. for convenience, trade 
F., and F. for busineea porposea. pro- 
.ceeded rather on the principle that what 
could be removed without material injury 
to the freehold was removable by the 
teesee or tenant in the abaenqe of special 
stipulation to the contrary. Much gmter 
inoulffonoe. howeror. la and has always 


been extended to the case of trade than 
to merely ornamental F., and that greater 
iudiilgence Is expressed In the orthodox 
rule that to take away the right to remove, 
the probable damage to the freehold must 
be 80 great as pradblcally to destroy it. 
Jn the case of ornamental and domestic 
F.. the rule appears to be that removal 
will only be allowed if Uttle or no dama^ 
be thereby caused to the freehold or to the 
fixture itself. The common law doctrine 
has also been relaxed by a number of 
statutes in the case of agrlc. F., but this 
was a much more belated conceasion to 
the claims of natural justice. In con* 
Doctlon with these relaxations, it is to be 
noted that the above exceptions are con- 
strued more or loss strictly according as 
the dispute is between (a) heirs and exe- 
cutors of the same owner; (b) executors 
of the tenant for life or tenant in tail (see 
Entail), and the remainder man or re- 
versioner; and (c) between landlord and 
tenant. The law Is strictly construed in 
favour of the inheritance in class (a), but 
it is relaxed in class (b) in favour of the 
limited owners, while in (r) the greatest 
indulgence js extended to tenants. 

A more detailed reference may now be 
made to the law of F. as between landlord 
and tenant. A tenant may only remove 
his F. during the subsistence of his term 
unless expreaslv ollow'ed to do .'«o subse- 
quentlv. Landlords’ P. inclndo those put 
up, not only by the Landlord himself, but 
by any person other than the tenant, and 
such os have been put up but may not ho 
removed by the tenant. It is usual how- 
ever, III leases to epecify in a schedule not 
only the F. already on the premises or 
Uvnd, but huch additions by the tenant as 
he mi.y not remove even if he does here- 
after make them. There is not a little 
confusion in the law as to landlords' and 
tenants’ F. It is by no means clear what, 
in the absence of express stipulation, is the 
test of removability. As stated in the 
accepted text-books, the rule Ls that, 
however large the structure or thing may 
be. however solid or suhsiantial. it ia 
removable if it la so constructed i\a not 
in fact to be fastened to or let mto the 
freehold. From one point of view this 
principle of the degret' of physical annexa- 
tion may be looked upon a.s no more than 
a test of the probable damage resulting 
from the removal. This reversion to the 
root principle of the law of F. involves, la 
effect, the abandonment of all the con- 
cessions so painfully won at the expense 
of the freehoJiler. This conflict of 

B rinciple, however, works loss confusion 
ian may be imagined, and for two 
reasons: (D Contracts ore generally so 
drawn as to provide for all eventualities; 
and (2) a great number of empirical ex- 
ceptions to the anct. doctrine enable one 
in a moment to refer to one or other of 
them the great majority of chattels 
annexed to land or buildings; barns, 
mills, sheds, etc. Erections on blocks* 
loUers, patteiw^ or plates, the whole rest- 
ing npon brickwork, but not united to the 
land or building by mortar or nails, are 
removable by the tenant. The decided 
cases also show that even if the structure 
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is erected on a brickwork foundation let 
Into the soil with uprights rising out of tho 
brickwork, it Is removable provided there 
be no actual fastening. Consistently 
with these decisions, stills set in brick- 
work have been hold irremovable, but not 
vats merely supported bi' and resting on 
brickwork and timber. Inter aliat the 
following things of ornament or conveni- 
ence are removable by tho tenant: 
Cornices, beds fastened to the walla or 
ceilings, furnaces and coppers, cupboards 
fixed with holdfasts, bookcases screwed to 
the walls, clock cases, hangiura, tapestry, 
marble chlranoy-pioces, wash-tubs and 
fixed water-tubs, grates, stoves and 
ranges, ovens, pier glasses nailed to the 
walk, window-blinds, wainscot fixed by 
screws, and Iron backs to chimneys. The 
following have been held irremovable: 
Verandas the lower part of which is 
attached to posts embedded in the soil; 
conseiwatories erected on brick founda- 
tions aflaxed to or communicating with 
rooms in a dwelling-house; and green- 
houses fixed with mortar or nailed to 
foundation walls of brickwork. It is to be 
noted, however, that some of these latter 
structures would be removable, despite 
the degree of their physical annexation, 
if they were erected for trade or business 
purposes. In regard to a tenant’s trade 
F., the eases show that the following, inter 
alia, may be removed: salt pans, vats, 
chimneys, maehinery, tables, steam and 
fire-engines. It Is clear that the removal 
of some of those trade F. would result in 
not a little damage, but the difficulty in 
point of principle Is got rid of by creating 
the exceptions in spite of it. In a con- 
tract betw'een landlord and tenant it Is 
desirable, especially from the tenant’s 
point of view, to insert clauses in his lease 
expreasly limiting tho effect of the pro 
forma clause to ‘deliver up the promises 
at the end of tho tenn together with all 
fixtures.* The effect of a covenant {q.v.) 
to deliver up premisesrand all F. belonging 
th^freto, wWimU furttier explanatory voords, 
has been construed to mean that the 
tenant’s F. oro to be delivered to the 
landlord as well as other F. Conse- 
quently, to guard his own interests, the 
tenant should always put in a proviso 
expressly excepting his own F. Tho right 
of a tenant to remove F. does not extend 
beyond the subsistence of his term, unless 
power be expressly given him to enter and 
remove them after the expiration of the 
lease. 


Agrio. tenants were not allow’ed to 
remove their F. until 1851, vvhen such F. 
as were erected with the landlord’s written 
consent w’cre allowed to be removed, pro- 
vided no injury Were done to the freehold, 
and a month’s notice to the landlord of 
intention to remove were given, and 
provided also the landlord did not elect 
to buy the F. The Agricultural Holdings 
Acts, 1875-83, went further and allowed 
removal, even 'though the erection was 
without the landlord’s consent. The right 
of a tenant to remove agric. F.. for which 
he is not by statute or otherwise entitled 
to compensation, and which have not 
been erected In place of some F. belonging 


to the landlord or in pursuance of some 
obligation to the latter, is subject to those 
conditions: (a) Before removal all arrears 
of rent must be paid and all other obliga- 
tions to tho landlord fulfilled; (5) no 
avoidable damage to any other building 
or part of the agric. holding must be done ; 
(c) such damage as has been unavoidably 
occasioned must be made good; (d) one 
month’s notice must bo given; and (e) any 
dispute as to the value where the land- 
lord elects to purchase la to be settled 
by arbitration. Under tho Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1923, the tenant may, 
within a reasonable time after the expira- 
tion of his term, remove F. which he has 
erected, unless the landlord chooses to 
take them over at a valuation. See 
Landlord and Tenant. 

For a full list of chattels hold to bo 
removable by a tenant, see WoodfaU on 
Landlord and 7'enant. See also Executor; 
Contingent Remainder; REVEitsiON. 

Fjord, see Fiord. 

Flabellifera, or Fan-bearer, name given 
to a certain order of isopods. The'*e 
particular Isopods have tail-fans at their 
extremities, formed by the end-piece or 
tolson and the last pair of appendages. 
Within this tribe there are many varieties 
or families, and one classification is Intr) 
parasitic and non-parasitic F. in the 
former div. come Cirolnaa and Con Hera, 
whilst the gribble or Limtioria iignorian 
is one of the most important In the latter. 
See also Gribblic. 

Flabellum, or Fan, used in the W. 
Church from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century to keep flics from tho saciHjci 
vessels. Formed in Rome of peaeoclcs’ 
feathers, and, in other places, of metal. 
The ministry of the F. was primarily 
confided to the deacon, though afterwards, 
in tho Lat. Church,,^ might be exorcised 
by any person who had received the ton- 
sure. The Gks. and tho Armenians wore, 
later, the only Christians who made use 
of the F. 

Flacous, Gaius Valerius {d. a.d. 88), 
Rom. poet who wrote Argonautica, a poem 
discovered by Poggio Braccfollnl in 141f>, 
and first printed in Bologna in 1472. F. 
lived in the reign of Vespasian, and was 
known to Martial, who m-gc^ him in one 
epigram to give up poetry for tho more 
lucrative profession of law. The poem 
has many purple patches, but Is dis- 
connoctert, Bomctlraes obscure, and not 
infrequently spoilt by the pedantry of the 
writer. Eight cantos only have come 
down to us. See trans. by J. II, Mozloy, 
1934. 

Flaccus, Lucius Valerius, Rom. warrior 
and statesman, was consul in 100 b.c., tho 
remarkable Marius being his colleague. 
Throughout his career he allied himself 
with Marius, and consequently assisted In 
the quelling of SaturnJtius’ revolt. In 
86 he was again elected^, consul, but his 
own soldiers put him to ’^cjath before he 
could proceed against 'the formidable 
invader, Mlthridates. 

Flaccus, Marcus Fulvius (d. 121 b.c.), 
Rom. democrat, belonged to an illustrious 
patrician family, but Identified himself 
with the Graoohao or popular party. On 
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the death of Tiberius Gracchus, he was 
appointed one of the three commissioners 
to carry out the agrarian reforms, llis 
proposal during his consulate of 125 that 
all allies shouldThave the Rom. citizenship 
led indirectly to the plebeian revolt known 
os the Social war. The senate, after 
making two unsuccessful attempts to 
banish him from Rome, was flnaUy re- 
Lieyed of its hot-headed opponent during 
the riots which followed its organised 
opposition to Gracchus In 121. Both F. 
and his greater leader were slain. 

Flaccus, Quintus Horatius, see Hokack. 

Flacius (or Flach), Matthias (1520-75) 
(whose proper name was Vlacieh (‘ known 
in Croatian literature as Mat! iaVla£i6 Ilir'), 
and who was surnamed Illyricus), 6. at 
Albona, Istria. a follower of Luther, led so 
stormy a life that the volume and merit of 
his literary output are truly remarkable, 
lie studied successively in Vem’ce, Basle, 
and Ttibingen, and in 1541 gained a small 
livelihood oy teaching Gk. and Ileb. in 
Wittenberg. He was the victim of 
spiritual depression and despair. Luther, 
liowever, drove away his melancholy and 
doubts and converted him into an en- 
thusiastic Protestant reformer. The siege 
of Wittenberg forced him to leave the city 
(1547), and on his return ho was soon 
banished once more. time liecause of 
bis vehement opposition to Melaiichthon, 
who henceforth made Wittenberg a 
stronghold. His enforced wanderings 
carried F. in turn to Magdeburg, Jena 
(1557-61), Regensburg, Antwerp, Stms- 
biirg, and Frankfort, where he d. in ex- 
treme poverty. His Maodetnirg Centurie’i 
is the first great hist, of Protestantism, 
whilst in his Caialogvs Testium VentaUs 
(1556); Clams Script^irm Sacr^B (1567); 
and Glossa Compendiaria in Nomim Testa- 
rneuium U570) he proves himself the-first 
exponent of scriptural hermeneutics. See 
life by W. Pregcr, 1859-61, and W. Nigg, 
Rirchengeschichtsschreibung, 1934. 

Flag, piece of cloth attached to the end 
of a staif, serving as a national or local 
emblem, or used for naval and military 
purposes, or for signalling. It originated 
from the reprebcntations of various 
animals and other objects that anct. 
nations were wont to use for similar 
purposes. Tims the Roms, first used the 
manlpulus, a wisp of straw or fern 
attached to a pole, which served as the 
rallylng-polnt of the soldiers. This was 
succeeded by the figure of animals, such 
as the eagle, wolf, horse, etc.^of which the 
eagle alone survived until the days of the 
empire. The first Rom. flag was appar- 
ently the vexillum, the standard of the 
cavalry, a square piece of cloth attached 
to a cross-bar on the end of a gilt staff. 
The Jabarum was a Rom. military stnn- 
<lard bearing at first tho head of the 
emperor, but from Constantine’s time the 
Gk. letters XP, signifying Christ, when It 
was made the imperial standard. One 
.of the earliest forms of Fs. was the gon- 
fanon or go^alou (from Middle High Ger. 
gund, battle; and fano, flag), a squaw or 
oblong piece of cloth, sometimes with 
streamers, attached to a cross-bar or fixed 
in a frame In which It oonld turn. Tho 


gonfanon of William the Conqueror boro 
a gold cross on a white ground with a blue 
bordure. 

The pennon (Lat. penroa, a wing) was 
the ensign of the medieval knight bachelor 
and was a tapering F, forked at the fly, 
exhibiting the arms or badge of its owner. 
The pennoncel or pence! was a small 
streamer, triangular in form, wide at the 
staff, and pointed at the fly, carried by 
tho esquires and bearing the cognisance of 
their leaders. 

The banner was a rectangular F. borne 
by nobles of tho rank of knight banneret 
and upwards, and displaying tho owner's 
coat of arms. Tho standard was a large, 
long F. tapering towards the fly and slit 
at tho end. It varied In size according 
to the owner's rank and displayed bis 
badge. In addition, the various trades 
and guilds also had special Fs., which 
when necesstiry were borne to battle. 

The diversity of Fs. carried in medieval 
armies had necessarily to be replaced by 
greater uniformity when standing armies 
were introduced. At first each company 
of the regiment had its distinctive colour, 
but in tho reign of William and Mary the 
number of Fs. in tho regiment was reduced 
to three, and later by Queen Anne to two, 
the royal and regimental colours, which 
number is still maintained. The foot 
guards have, however, remained un- 
affected by these innovations, and still 
retain a separate colour for each company. 
The regiments of household cavalry have 
each three regimental colours besides the 
royal standards, the dragoons have the 
usual two colours, while the lancers and 
hubsars have no colours. 

The u.se of Fs. Is far more extensive on 
sea than on land. Formerly ships sailed 
under the individual Fs. of their captain, 
or the port of origin, but now they s<ail 
under the national colours. Usually the 
ruler of a country has a F. personal to 
himself known as the royal standard, 
though it is generally rectangular like the 
banner. The royal standard of the Brit. 
Isles bears tho quartered arms of England 
and h>cotland, and formerly Ireland. It 
is flown at the place where tho king t*esides 
and on certain occasions of national cele- 
bmtion. The union F. was introduced in 
1606 after the union of England and 
Scotland, and at first bore the crosses 
of St. George and St. Andrew. It was 
ordered by James I. to be borne at tho 
maintop of all Bnt. bhips, except ships of 
war, which bore it upon their jack-staff 
at the end of the bowsprit, whence it is 
erroneously termed Union Jack. With 
this F. was afterwards ineiwd, at the 
unlou with Ireland in 1801, the cross of 
St. Pat rick, a red saltire on a white ground, 
and the F. thus formed has become the 
national F. It is still used as the man-o'- 
war's jack, and is also flown at the main- 
truck of the admiral's vessel. It also 
appears on all ensigns. The ensign is the 
F. flown upon the ensign staff of every 
vessel Indicating its nationality. For- 
merly tho Bril, red white, and blue 
ensifi^s were dlstlDctlve of the ted, white, 
and blue divs. of the fleet, but m 1864 
these divs. were done away with and new 
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uses allocated to tiic three ensigns. The 
^hite ensign, a wlUte F. bearing the cross 
•of St. George and with the upper corner 
near the stall' occupied by the imion 
device, ^ the exclusive F. of the Hoyal 
Navy and the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
>and may be flown by no other vessel. 
The red ensign is a red F. with the union 
device in the upper queirter noar the staff 
and is flown by Brit, merchant vessels 
and ships not belonging to the navy. 
The blue en.slgn is a plain blue F. with the 
union device in the upper quarter next 
the staff, and is flown by the Royal Naval 
Reserve, and by certain yacht clubs. The 
union F. and the blue ensign are also used 
%vith various additions to denote various 
olfleiais or depts. Thus dominion war 
vessels fly the blue ensign with the 
dominion badge in the fly, while the F. 
for the colonies is the union F. with a 
white escutcheon in the centre, which 
bears the arms of the respective colony. 
The F. of the Lord High Admiral Is rod 
with a golden anchor and cable, the 
admirars F. a cross of St. George, red 
upon white ground, flown at the main- 
mast. The vice-admiral flies at the fore- 
mast a similar F.. but with one red ball In 
the upper quarter near the staff, and the 
rear-admiral flies at the niizzon-inast 
the same F. with a red ball in each of the 
quarters near the staff. A commodore 
flies a broad pennant, a swallow-tailed F. 
tapering towards the fly, and bearing the 
St. George’s cross, while other officers 
commanding ships of war fly the long 
i>ennant, a very long, narrow, and taper- 
ing F. bearing a red cross on white ground. 

The Eire national F. has three stripes, 
green, white, and orange, of equal width, 
the green being nesirest the pole. 

The F, of the union of iS. Africa was 
altered from the Union Jack an<l cleflned 
by an Act of the Union Parliament in 11127- 
It now comprises both the Union Jack, 
to denote the association of the union 
with the other members of the group of 
unions constituting the Brit. Common- 
wealth, and the national F., the design of 
which is three horizontal stripes of equal 
width from top to bottom, orange, white, 
blue. In the centre of the white stripe 
the old Orange Free State F. hangs verti- 
<»lly, spread in full, with the Union Jack 
adjoining horizontally, spread in full 
towards the pole, and the old Transvaal 
Vierkleup adjoining horizonttiJly spread in 
toll away from the pole, equidistant from 
the margins of the white stripe. The 
Australian national F. is blue with the 
stars of the S. Cross in white, and the 
union F, in the top corner nearest 
the pole. The Canadian national F. is red 
with the dominion emblem In the centre 
>and union F. in the top corner nearest 
the pole. The New Zealand ( Merchant > 
F> iB red with the S. Cross stars in white 
and the union F. in the top corner nearest 
the staff. The national F. of the dominion 
of India Is a horizontal tricolour with 
bands of deep saffron, white, and daric 
green in equal proportions ^ on the centre 
•ol the white band is an Asoka wheel in 
navy bhie. The national F. of Pakistan, 
is dadc green. wHb a white vertical bar 


the mast, the green portion bearing a 
white orescent in the centre and a flve- 
polnted heraldic star. 

The Ft. F. Is the tricolour of blue, wliite, 
and red in vertical bara adopted during 
the revolution, and is used both in the 
navy and the mercantile marine. Before 
the revolution the royal standard was a 
blue F. bearing throe fleurs-de-lis. D uring 
the two empires the imperial standara 
was the tricolour, powdered with golden 
bees, and having the imperial eagle upon 
the white bar. 

The Ger. imperial standard had a black 
iron cross with broadening arms, known 
as the cross pat6o, upon a gold field, each 
quarter of whioh was charged with a black 
crown and three black eagles, while the 
centre of the F. bore a gold shield, sur- 
mounted by a cross and surrounded by a 
collar of the black eagle. Within the 
shield were the imperial arms. 'Pho 
naval F. bad a white ground bearing a 
black, white-edged cross, in the centre of 
which was the i^ussian eagle in block on a 
white circular ground. The upper canton 
next the staff was divided into three hori- 
zontal bars of black, white, and red, upon 
which re.sted the black, white -bordered 
iron cross. This standard during the 
Nazi regime of Hitler was replaced by a 
black swastika within a white circle placed 
In a red ground. 

The old Austrian imperial standard had 
a golden field, bearing the double-headed 
eagle of the empire with au Indented 
border of gold, silver, blue, and black. 
After the union with Hungary the com- 
bined F. of Austro-llungary consisted of 
three horizontal bars of red, white, and a 
bar divided vertically into two hall bars 
of red and green, with two shields over 
the centre white bar, containing the anus 
of Austria and IHiugary respectively. 
After the First Wi5Wd War the Austrian. 
F. desigu was changed to throe horizontal 
bars of red, white, and red. 

Tlie old Russian Imperial standard was 
yellow, lM*iiring the arms of the empire, 
and the naval IT. was simply a blue 
diagonal cross, or saltire, on a white 
ground. The Russian or Soviet P, is red 
with a yellow sickle crossing a yellow 
hammer, surmounted by a five-pointed 
star. 

The Hungarian F. now has three hori- 
zontal bars, red, white, and green, with 
the Hungarian arms, without supportors. 
in the cemtre. 

The It. royal standard until the 
country’s adoption of a republican form of 
gov. wiw a white F. with blue border, 
iieariijg the arms of the king of It^y. 
The national F. has three vortical bars of 
gix^en, white, and rod. 

The old Sp. standard* bore the royal 
arms and the naval F. had red, yellow, 
and i*ed horizontal bars! the middle bar 
bearing, near the staff, ft drcuhtr shield 
with the arms of Leon hnd Castile sur- 
mounted by a crown. Tlie mercantile F* 
is yellow with two narrow horizontal 
red bars. The ropublicam F. in the Civil 
war had three equal bands — ^red, yeUow, 
and violet. 

The Portuguese F. (afneo 1910) is of 
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dark green (next polo) and bright red In 
the propartion of five green to eight of red. 
On the red and green ground, hiuf in each, 
is a shield, and on it representations of 
spheres and castles. 

The Norweirian F. is red. with a blue 
cross bordered with white, the Swedish 
F. is blue, with a yellow crosvs. Both Fs. 
are square for mercantile vessels, but 
swallow-tailed for standard and navy, 
with the arm of the cross projecting 
between the tails and pointed. 

The Belgian naval and mercantile F. 
has three vertical bars, black, yellow, and 
red. The standard is the same, with the 
royal arms in the centre. 

The Dutch naval and mercantile F. has 
three horizontal bars, red, white, and blue. 
The standard is the same, with the royal 
arms in the centre. 

Luxembourg’s F. Is red white, and bine. 

The Dan. F. Is red, with a white cross, 
swallow-tailed for the navy, and rect- 
angular for the mercantile service. The 
standard bears a square In the middle 
with the royal arms. 

The F. or Iceland is blue, with white- 
bordered red cross. 

The Turkish naval F. Is r<}d with a 
white orescent and an eight-pointed star 
near the staff. The mercantile F. Is green 
with a white crescent upon a red ciixiie 
in the centre. 

The Gk. standard has nine horizon ta.1 
blue and white stripes, while the upper 
quarter near the staff Is blue, with a white 
cross, in the centre of which is a crown. 
The mercantile F. is identical without the 
crown. 

The Rumanian F. has three vertical 
bars of blue, yellow, and red. 

San Marino, tw'o horizontal bands, 
white and blue, with the republican arms 
In centre. 

The Finnish F, us white with blue 
horizontal cross extending to the width 
and length of the F. 

The Polish F. consists of two horizontal 
Btftpes, white and red, of equal width, 
wltli the white uppermost. 

The Swiss F. is red, with wdiite cross in 
the centre. 

The Czechoslovak F. has a blue triangle 
within the square extending from the pole. 
With an apex In the centn> of the F., the top 
portion of which is white and the re- 
mainder rod. 

The Yugoslav F. has three horizontal 
stripes of equal width, bJuo. white, and 
red, vrith blue uppermost. 

The Bulgarian F. has three horizontal 
stripes of equal width, white, green, and 
red, with the white uppermost. 

The Albanian national F. is red, with a 
black double-headed eagle. The mer- 
cantile F. is red, black, rod in horizontal 
stripes. 

The IJ.S. F. coasists of thirteen rod and 
white stripes, representing the original 
number of statM, with the upper inner 
quarter blue, bUtrlng one star for every 
State actually In the union. The number 
of stars Is now forty -eight. Two stars 
were added in 1912 for Ailzona and New 
Mexico. 

Cuban national, oblong with rod tri- 


angle next to staff extending one-third of 
F., containing a flvo-polnted star in centre, 
the rest of the design being five horizontal 
stripes of equal width, blue and white 
alternately with blue uppermost. 

The Mexican F. is a tricolour with green, 
white, and red vortical bars, bea^g the 
Mexican arms In the central bw. Costa 
Rica: five horizontal bands, blue, white, 
red, white, blue (the red band twice the 
width of the others). Dominican repub- 
lic: red and blue, with white cross. 
Guatemalan: three vertical bands, blue, 
white, blue. Haitian: two horizontm 
bands, blue and red. Nicaraguan: three 
horizontal bands, blue, white, blue with 
the republican arms on the white, dis- 
playing flvo volcanoes, Hiu*mounted by 
cap of Uberty under a rainbow. Sal- 
vador: three vertical bauds, blue, yellow, 
red. Panama : four diagonal squares — two 
white, one blue, and one red, with the five- 
pointed blue star in the middle of one white 
square and a red star in the other white 
square. 

The Brazilian F. is a green F. bearing a 
yellow rhombus. In tlio rhombus is a 
blue circle dotted with stars and bcariug 
the motto ‘Ordem e progresso.* 

The Argentine F. has three horizontal 
bars, blue, white, and blue, for the mer- 
cantile service, and a sun upon the white 
bar for the navy. 

The Chilean F. consists of two hori- 
zontal halves, white and red. Near the 
staff In the upper bar is u flve-polnted 
white star on a blue ground. Peruvian: 
three vertical bands, rod. white, red. 
Colombian : three horizontal bauds, yellow 
(twice the width of the others), blue, red. 
BolivUtn: three horizontal bands, red, 
yellow, green. Venezuelan: three hori- 
zontal bands, yellow, blue, red (with 
seven white stars oA^blue band). Para- 
guayan : three horizontal bands, red, wldte, 
blue (with the republican arms on white 
band). Uruguayan: four blue and five 
white squares (surcharged with rising sun, 
next flagstaff). Ecuadorian: three hori- 
zontal bands, yellow, blue, and red (yellow 
twice the width of the others). The Jap, 
F. is a red central disk, representing the 
8UU, with red ^ircadiut^rays on ti white 
ground. The Chinese F. is red, with a 
blue first quarter bearing a white sun with 
spreading rays, 

I Other Fs. are: Persian (man-of-war): 

I white, bordered with green (top) and red 
(bottom), with arnjs — Hon and sun — ^in 
I centre. tSiamese: flvo horizontal etriiios. 

I red, white, blue, white, and red, of equal 
width, with an elephant as centre emblem. 
Egryptlau : green, with one white crescent, 
ana three five-pointed white sta^ 
arranged as an equil£|leral triangle, 
between the horns. Et^opian: thre^ 
horizontal bonds, greem yellow, re^ 
Afghanistan: green, red, Ina black, with 
wldte device In centre. ^BftudJ-Arablan: 
green oblong, white deflce In centre: 
^There Is no (iod but Go(|» Mfthommed Is 
the f^phot of Ood/ and f white soljaitar 
beneath the lettering. Moroccan sultan’s 
F. is red, with green pentagram (the seed 
[of Solomod). Syrian: black, white, and 
I green, with white stars. Lebanon F. 
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is blue, white, and rod, with a cedar 
of Lebanon on white stripe. 

A white F. Is the F, of truce, a yellow 
F. denotes quarantine, a rod F. mutiny, 
and a black F. piracy. For the use of Fs. 
for slfirnalHnir see Signalling. 

See Q. O. Hoiinsell, Flays of all Nations 
1874; H. H. Ilomor, American Flags. 
1910; W, J. Gordon, Flags of (he IVorhl, 
1928;,G, Perroux, L’Oriyine du drapeau 
rouge en France, 19.30; and K. II. Baxter, 
National Flags, 1934. 

Flag, In botany, the popular name of 
two species of IriilacesB found in Great 
Britain. Iris pseudacorus, the yellow or 
water F., ((rows In marshes and ditches. 
I, foetidissima, the stinkiuj; iris, grows in 
hedges and is of a purple colour. This 
name is also given to the tall blue irises 
of the U.S.A., I. versicolor, I. prismatica. 
etc.; and with a qualifying adjective to 
sev. other similar plants, OladioLus sege- 
tum. the corn F.. A corns calamus, the 
sweet F.. etc. 

Flag-captain, captain of the adiuirars 
ship in any squadron or detachment of 
the navy and la commonly the admiral's 
nominee. 

Flagellants, The, Is the niune given to 
groups of religious fanatics who during 
the thirteenth and flfteentU centuries 
urged and exaggemted the clllcac.y of sclf- 
indlcted sooiirgiug jjy way of atonement 
tor sin. This doctflne had been mo<ler- 
ately put forward by many ascetics when 
suddenly in 1260 there sprang into public 
notice a certain monk of Perugia, llameri 
by name, who by his feverish enthusiasm 
prevailed on numbers of men and women 
to band themselves together and to march 
from vil. to vll. singing violently de- 
nimclatory hymns and halting at every 
sqiiare or crossways to tlagellate thcni' 
smves, so os often to draw blood and cause 
grave bodily hurt with a heavy kuotted 
scourge, not Infrequently loaded with iron 
or lead. Condemned in 1261 by the pope, 
this group died out , but later tlageUation 
visited Europe in waves, usualiv after 
some great upheaval or crisis. Thus the 
outburst of 1260 was the result of the 
chaos produced in Italy by the unceasing 
struggles between Guelph and Ghibclline, 
whilst that of 1349 w'as directly traceable 
tn the panic and despair which took hold 
of men’s minds after the Black Death. 
Tlie lost formidable wave was that of 14 14 
which Biibsidcd in the burning of the 
leader, Conrad Schmidt, and in the rmiiish- 
ment of hJs followers by th^ intimidating 
inquisition. 

Flagaolot, musical wind Instrument of 
the recorder family, resembling the tlOte 
d, bee, beak flute, or ripple flute, but with 
two of the six holes of that instrument at 
the back and closed with the thumbs. In 
shape it is a small pipe with a mouth- 
piece inserted in a bulb, and produces a 
siuiU Boimd similar to, but much softer 
than, that produced from the flauto 
piccolo. Variously said to have been in- 
vented in France and England, but It was 
cerUdnly In vogue in England from the 
late seventeenth to the early nineteenth 
century. The obbligato in the song *0, 
ruddier than the cherry* In Handers Ada 


and Qalatea is for a F. Mozart wiote a 
part for the P. in G in hie Entfuhrung aus 
dem Serail, but os the Instrument Is ob- 
solete In the orchestra this jiart is now 
played on the piccolo. The ordinary six- 
holed tin whistle, which is a popular form 
of F., gives a good idea of the appearance 
and tone of its orchestral prototype. The 
F. Is also an o^an stop of 2 ft. scale, anti 
wood pipes. P. tones arc produced upon 
instruments of tho violin t> pe by drawing 
the bow very lightly over tho strings. 
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Flag-lieutenant naval officer W'ho trans- 
mits by signal or word of mouth the 
admiral’s commands to the various ships. 
Uc is attached to bis admiral exactly as 
in the army the aide-de-camp is to his 
general. 

Flag-officer ranks ahov'o a captain in 
the Bnt. Navy, and is usually a rear- 
admiral, vice-admiral, or admiral. He is 
so called because he is privileged to hoist 
a flag at his mast-head instead of a 
pennon, tho flag being invariably a red 
St. George’s cross on a. white ground. A 
rear-admiral carries it at the rnizzoii, a 
vice-admiral at the fore, and an admiral 
at the main. To Fs. are given the com- 
inandH of naval stations at home, and ot 
fleets at home or abroad, whilst they mav 
be entrusted with the surveillance of anV 
important dockyard. Thev are ap- 
pointed by the Admiralty at tho king’s 
pleasure. 

Flagship, so-called because it flies the 
adnilral's colours. In iinj^ naval engage- 
ment other members of tho squadron 
naturally look to the F. for order,-.. 

Flag-signalling, or Flagging, see Sig- 
nalling and Skmafuork. 

Flagstaff, polo or staff upon which a 
flag is bung ; a F. on land is more often a 
tall most, permanently fixed, while that 
on board ship is gcueraJiy tho masthead, 
or at the stern. 

Flagstaff, tn. of Arizona, U.S.A., the 
, cap. of Coconino co., situated 84 in. E. of 
Prescott junction. liurge stock raising 
diet. There are lumber inillB, excellent 
yellow pine being produced. In the city 
are the Lowell Observatory and the head- 
quarters of the Coconino Forestry Service. 
Pop. 6000. 

Flagstones (geology), thin beds of sand- 
stone which lend themselves to quarrying 
in slabs suitable for paving stones or 
rough slating. In the N. of England a 
fla^tone quarry is 83 aionyinous with a 
slate quarry. The best F. are quarried 
from the Orcadian or Middle Old Red 
sandstone of (Caithness and Orkney. 
Other good F. are the (Carboniferous F. 
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of the N. and midland pop. of England; 
while certain Jurassic rocks also yield 
good F. 

Flahaut de la Billarderle^ Auguste 
Charles Joseph, Comte de (1785-1870), Fr. 
general and diplomatist, the son of Mme 
de Souza, took the name of her first bus* 
hand, Flahaut de la BlUarderlo, who 
was executed in the Reign of Terror 
(1793), altliough it Is generally believed 
that Talleyrand was his father. From 
1800 till Waterloo he was continually in 
active service, fighting at Landbach 
(1805), Friedland and Lcipzli^ (1813), 
and having served with distinction in the 
Russian camiiaign (1812). 11 is liaison 

with Horteuso de Uoauharnals, queen of 
Holland, was the result of a devoted 
attachment. Having taken part in an 
unsuccessful attempt to put Napoleon II. 
on the throne, he finally retired to Eng- 
land, where ho married Mar^ret Elphin- 
stone, afterwards Baroness Keith in her 
own right. 

Flambard, Ranulf (Ralph) {d. 1128), 
cliief justiciar in the reign of Wm. Rufus; 
was a Norman of obscure birth, who began 
life by being at the same time priest and 
lawyer. After Lanfranc’s death, in 1089, 
be insinuated himself into his place as the 
king’s chief adviser, and soon made him- 
self odious to clergy and laity alike by 
his infamous, though ingenious, devices 
for enriching his master’s exchequer. A 
favourite means was Mbltrarily to keep a 
see vacant that the king might pocket the 
revenues. In 1099 he became bishop of 
Durham, but when Henry I. came to tho 
throne he was imprisoned in the tower. 
Having made good his escape he took 
port in Robert’s rebellion of 1101. Not- 
withstanding this treachery he regained 
his bishopric, and was. honoured as a 
founder or tho cathedral. 

Flamb^, form of lustre ware, generally 
yellow or red, with flanie-Ukc splashes of 
blue, mauve, or other colours, giving 
changing tints from difi'erent viewpoints. 
It originated in blemishes In red glaze, 
and was first made by (Chinese potters. 

Flamborough Head (A.-S. Fleaniburg. 
Domesday Book Flaneburo\ derivative 
from Flein*9 burg), headland on the coast 
of Yorkshire, England, situated 2 m. E. of 
Flamborough. It is composed of lime- 
stone cliffs, and extends a considerable 
distance into the sea, rising in places to a 
height of 400 ft- Formerly beacons were 
lighted on the summit, and now a light- 
house. the light of which Is visible at a 
distance of 25 m., stands 214 ft. above 
hl^-water mark. 

Flamboyant, adjective used to describe 
the last phase of Gothic arnhitecture in 
France during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. It corresponds to the Per- 
pendicular style in England, and the name 
refers to the fiame-liko curves and flow- 
ing lines which characterise the window 
tracery of the period. Generally speak- 
ing, F. |Work is llnlcky and beautlfnl in 
dm!] rather than In the whole effect, emd 
Is related to the finest Gothic architecture 
just as later Gk. statuary is to the master- 
pieces of Phetdlas. Broad surfaces are 
left bare, minute ornamentation being 


crowded into insignificant corners and 
spaces. Interpenetration, that is. the 
interlacing of base mouldings, is an 
Ingenious and intricate rather than a 
beautiful featui-e of this style. 

Flame (Lat. flamma, from root flag-', 
cf, fiagrare ami «/>Aeyciid can be defined as 
a gas which is temporarily luminous as 
a consequence of chemical actloh. The 
common distinction which is drawn be- 
tween luminous and non-lumlnous Fa. is 
not scientific, and can only be taken as 
representing a rough csttmato of the 
degree of luminosity. Fs. can also be in- 
duced by the medium of electricity ; rapidly 
alternating high-tension discharges In air 
will produce an oxygen -nitrogen F., which 
cannot be distlnguishod from a F. pro- 
duced by ordinary means. 

Structure of Flames. — The term struo- 
turo, as applied to Fs., Is somewhat vogue, 
and different accounts are given as to the 
number of differentiated parts in various 
Fs. The shape of Fs. as a rule is that of 
a hollow cone. The gas which is un- 
burnt forms the Interior of the cone and 
the other gas surroimds it in the cases 
of Fs. produced simply by the reaction of 
two gases. The Fs. of the compounds of 
carbon, and especially of hydrocarbons, 
have received more attention and boon 
more studied than other kinds, as is 
natural, owing to their extensive use and 
application. The cofio of F. Is simple 
when such elementary gases as oxygen 
and hydrogen only unite, but consists of 
two or more parts in moro complex cases. 
At tbe base of a candio F. is a blue portion 
which forms the ru<linient of an inner cone 
of combustion. When no air is mixed 
with the gas before coming out of the 
burner, no clear dlffcrontlation of tho 
structure can be observed in a carbon- 
monoxide F. Hydrogen, when burnt In 
air at ordinary preSflftiro, has very litUe 
luminosity or colour. Tho F. of cyanogen 
is peculiar in structure, consisting of a 
shell, almost crimson In colour, surrounded 
by a margin of bright blue. These two 
colours mark two stages In the process of 
combustion, os tbe carbon of the gas is 
oxidised first to carbon monoxide and 
then to carbon dioxide. If the gas of a 
hydrocarbon Is supplied with sufficient air 
before leading the burner, as In the case of 
the blast blow-pipe, the result is a sheet of 
undificrentiatod F., bbie in colour. 

Luminosity of flames Is caused by 
various reasons, of which tho presence of 
solid incandospent matter in the F. Is one. 
In some coses the solid is put into non- 
lumlnous F., which it renders luminous, as 
in the case of the incandescent gas mantle 
and the limelight. In tho oaudlo, oil, and 
coal-gas Fs., small particles of carbon, set 
free by tho docomposltioq of tho hydro- 
carbons form the chief cause of lumino- 
sity. In many Fs., however, solids are 
absent, and the luminosity Is still great. 
Such arc the Fs. of oxygen and hydrogen 
under prossure. carbon disulphide, nitric 
oxide, etc. with an ordinary hydrogen 
F. luminosity Is diminished as tho purity 
of the hydrogen is increased and as tbe 
air is freed from dust. Hli^ temp, may 
Increase the luminosity of Fs., in which 
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are no solids, as In the case of coal-Rras in a 
resrenerative burner, or the same result 
may be obtained by increasing the density 
of uie F. gases by pressure, as in the case 
of a hydrogen and oxygon F. The 
Bunsen burner is an illustration of the 
converse of the above process. Com- 
bustion in this case is rendered more 
complete by the addition of air to the 
inside of the F., but the pressure is re- 
duced by the consequent admixture of 
nitrogen and oxygen, and the luminosity 
Is thus, lessoned. So in the (^se of an 
ordinary gas F., if Instead of air. nitrogen, 
or carbon dioxide is admitted to the 
interior of the F., the latter can bo 
rendered practically non-lumlnoiis. The 
chemical energy required for the pro- 
duction of F. may ne liberated In the 
rocoss of either decomposition or com- 
ination of the component gases; the 
latter is the more usual, but gun-cotton is 
an instance of the former, as it gives olf a 
F. in the process of decomposition. F. 
temps, have been measured in many ways, 
one of the best being the use of a platinum 
and platinum - rhodium thermocouple. 
The normal Bunson F, is about 1870® C., 
the oxy hydrogen blox^lpo 2420® G., the 
acetylene F. 2550® C., and the oxy- 
acctylene blowpipe .$500" O. These may 
be compared wiih the t>ejnp. of the electric 
arc, which Is about 3750® C. 

IHame-Flower, or Red-hot Poker, popu- 
lar name of the various species of KmphO' 
fiocdoidefi, a genus of Liliacccc. They are 
hardy plemtis, suitable for cultivation 
in a light soil, and bear vivid scarlet 
flowers. Originally they cAme from 8. 
and £. Africa. 

Flamen (from Lat. flare, to blow up the 
altar fire), in anct. Rome the title of 
saciiflclal priests. The chief or majores 
were the F. IJialls (priest of Jupier), 
F. Martlalls. and F. Quirinaljs, who were 
always patricians, whilst the other tw^elve 
were chosen from the plebeians and were 
consequently known as mlnores. Their 
supreme function was daily saorlflce, and 
on Oct. 1 the majores Invariably oiTered 
oblations on the Capitol to Fldes Publica. 
A woollen mantle, called the hena, a white 
conical hat, the apex, and a laurel wreath 
or olive branch wore their distinctive 
dross. Like the pope the F. Dialls was 
hedged round by many restrictions; e.g,, 
he might never leave the city for a night 
or look at an army, nor mount a horse. 
His wife, known as the flaminlca Dialls, 
helped him to dispense his i^ligious duties. 

IHame-thrower, military weapon, used 
in Byzantium, mainly as a siege and naval 
weapon, by special troops known as 
Kri4>toviirTai (see GREEK FiRE). In the 
First World War the weapon was first 
introduced by the Qors., notably at Ver- 
dun {FTammenvyerfer). Brit, and Fr. 
portable (infantory) and static conies were 
developed. The charge Is a mixture of 
inflammable oils, the propellant com- 
pressed air or gas. Flame-throwing 
tanks employed by the Its. in tbo Abys- 
sinian oampaljm of 1035 consisted of a 
trailer-mountea F., towod by a light 
tank, but some flame-throwing tanks were 
used by the Gers. (converted JPaneer- 


kraftwagen II.) and Brit, in the Second 
World War. 

Flamingo (from Lat. flamma, flame), 
name given to a genus of beautiful birds 
belonging to the family PhmnioopterideB. 
of the order Odontoglossl. They inhabit 
most of the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, a few individuals occa- 
sionally travelling as far as the Brit. Isles 
and N. Germany. By Its long neck and 
legs, as well as by its internal anatomy, 
the F. gives evidence of an ancestral con- 
nection with the storks. There are nine 
existing species of the Phcenicopterus, and 
these constitute the true Fs. Ph, roseus, 
the European F., common in the S. of 
France and In Spain, has plumage of a 
pinkish -white, with scarlet wing coverts; 
the beak is rosy -red at the base and black 
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at the tip; and the legs and feet are light 
vermilion. Ph. ruber, the Amer. F., has 
an entire plumage of vermilion. Large 
flights of these birds, travelling, as they 
do, over the lakes, present a mosr beauti- 
ful spectacle. The F., though etssentlally 
a wader, is also a powerful swimmer. It 
feeds on small aquatic animals and water- 
plants. See E. (Jallct, The I'lamingoes of 
the Camarffue, 1948. 

Flaminian Way, or Via Flaminia, was 
the areat trunk road which in Rom. times 
led for 222 m. northw'ard from the metro- 
polis to Ariminuin on the Adriatic. Litera- 
ture is full of ulhision to It, which Is not 
sinprising, as it was a famous thorough- 
fare alike for travel and for commerce. 
A wayfarer leaving Rome would pass in 
turn through OcricoU, Narnia, Sangeniini. 
Carsulre, Mevania, and Forum Flamlnii. 
In time he would roach Nuceria and after 
ascending the pass over Uie Apennines 
would descend to Coles. Here nis road 
bore round in a N. -easterly direction, and 
he would flnaiiy reach Forum Fortunes on 
the coast, witence he would turn N.- 
westward through Plsaunun on to the 
busy port of Ariminum. Some of the 
paving stone and the bridges or, at least. 
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their piers still remain in situ, it was 
built during the censorship of Flarainlus 
(220 B.C.), whence the name. 

Flamininus, Titus Qulnctius (c. 228- 
174 B.C.), Horn, statesman and general, 
secured the faithful support of the Gks. 
against Philip V. of Macedoii, from whose 
oppressive yoke he rescued them, his 
victory at Cynoscephalro in 197 being 
the decisive engagement. His somewhat 
hollow gift of Independence an<l hberty to 
his allies gained him the title of ‘ deliverer 
and father of Greece.* 

Flaminius, Oalua, Rom. democratic 
leader and gcmeral, granted during his 
tribunate of 232 B.c. a stretch of newly 
acq\iired land, ‘ager Gallicna Plcomis,* to 
the plebeians in direct opposition to the 
senators* wishes, and later built for them 
the Circus Flaminius on the Campus 
Martius. Tn 223 he gained a notable 
victory over the Insubres on the hanks of 
the Addua, hut in 217 ho was slain during 
the Pimic wars in the battle of Trasirnene 
Lake into which he had foolishly allowed 
the astute Hannibal to entrap him. See 
also Flaminian Wat. 

Flammarion^ Camille (1842-1925), Fr. 
astronomer, b. at Montigny-ie-Roi, was 
entered in 1858 at the Paris Observatory 
as ail astronomical student and w'orkod 
for four years in the Bureau des longitudes, 
where he assisted in the compilation of a 
scientific nautical almanac. For hoiiio 
time he ed. tlie scientific columns of the 
SUcle, and soon became known as a 
popular lecturer on astronomy. In 1868 
be made sev. ascents in a balloon in order 
to investigate aerial currents and the 
hygrometry of the atmosphere. Two 
yeara later be pub. an important work on 
the movements of celestial bodies, and in 
1880 was awarded the Montyon prize of 
the Fr. Academy for his Astronomic 
populaire. One of his most important 
discoveries is that the rotatory movements 
of the planets are governed by the ett’cct 
of gravity upon their various densities. 
Plurality des mondes habitls (1862), Les 
MprveWes cUestes (1865), Voyages a^riens 
(1868), Vans Vinfini (1872), Atlas cUesle 
(1877), Les Comltes^ les etmlcs et les 
plandtes (1886), and La Planite Mars et ses 
conditions d'habitabiliU (1893) aro some 
of his many pubs. Towards the end of 
his life he became much interested in tho 
question of iraraortaJlty and pub, sev. 
curious books dealing with it. 

Flamsteed. John (1646-1710). b. at 
Denby, near Derby, first astronomer royal 
of Bnglojid, showed a lively interest in the 
heavens whilst still a boy, and was de- 
lighted to find himself installed in 1676 in 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, then 
just completed. Largely self-taught, he 
left school before he was sixteen, and 
laboured with single-minded devotion for 
forty -four years at Greenwich Observatory 
from its foundation. At first bo was 
harassed by lack of funds, and gladly 
supplemented his £100 a year by teaching 
and by taking hply orders, which enabled 
him to obtain toe small living of Burstow, 
near Horley, in Surrey. The three vols. 
of his Uistoria caleatiB Britannica, which 
did not appear till 1726, contained a 


record of all his astronomical observations 
and also the British Catalogue of nearly 
3000 stars. Unfortunate bickerings with 
Sir Isaac Newton, who depended on F. for 
data in support of his lunar theory, cfl«st a 
heavy shadow over tho worthy astrono- 
mer’s later years, F.’s name will always 
bo honoured as the first great Brit, 
observer who estab. precise astronomy on 
secure foimdations. The great tasks that 
F. undertook were, first, the construction 
of a catalogue of the fixed stars more 
extensive and more precise than any then 
existing; secondly, tho systematic obser- 
vation of tho sun, moon, and planets with 
a view to revising the thoorios of their 
apparent motions and to constructing 
tables from which their positions could 
be computed with the desired accuracy. 
Those tasks were far beyond the capacity 
of one man, but as no assistance was pro- 
vided by tho gov. F. had to defray tho 
cost of it out of his own pocket. Ho 
Introduced new methods into practical 
astronomy, many of them still in use 
to-day. In accuracy his observations 
far exceeded those of his predecessors or 
contemporaries; they were, in fact, the 
etirlJost observations from which tho 
phenomenon of aberration (g.t'.) w'as 
clearly deduclble. The task which he 
did not live to finish was completed by the 
labours of Crosthwait and Short, who had 
been his private assistants. 

Flanders (Fleni. Vlaanderen, Fr. Flan- 
dre), former name of a co. of Burope. 
which in the seventh cent^iry was applied 
only to Bruges and its surroundings, but 
it later extended along the North Sea 
from the Scheldt to the .straits of Dover 
and Calais. It f'ompriscd tho N.W, part 
of present Relgiimi, with a S. portion of 
the Netherlands, and a N. portion of 
France. 

History. — Tho coimtry was originally 
inliabited by Ccltio^ibes, the Morini and 
Menapii, who were subjugated by Caesar's 
forces, and the land became incorporated 
with Rom. Gaul. In the early centuries 
A.D. F. was overrun by invaders, many of 
the Franks taking up theli* abode per- 
manently. By tho treaty of Verdun in 
843 F. was assigned to Neustria, or W. 
Francia, under Charles the Bald. V., 
though virtiially a suzerainty of France, 
was politically autonomous, being 
governotl by the counts of F. The first 
count whose name is recorded in hist. Is 
Baldwin [., Bras-de fer (840-79), the son- 
in-law of Chhrles tho Bald. The early 
counts wore very much occupied in guard- 
ing tholr lands from tho attacks of pre- 
datory iiorthmeu, and in extending their 
own dominions. Baldwin Hi. (a. 062) 
laid the foundations of f'.’.s future com- 
mercial and Industrial . prosperity by 
establishing the first weavers and fullers 
at Ghent, and ^ putr<]^i8iDg the aun. 
fairs in the chief Flemish gtles. Baldwin 
IV. (988-1035) obtained IValenciennes in 
1006 from Emperor Hei^ II.. thus be- 
coming a feudatory of tto empire as well 
as of Fr. crown. D^Jng the rule of 
Baldwin V. (1035-67) the cos. of Alost 
(Aalst), Tournal, and Halnaut were added 
to the prlnclpajfty. The counts of the 
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elerentb and twelfth centuries were zeal- 
ous in promotlDK the industrial Interests 
of the country. Count Philip (d. 1191) en- 
couragred the development of the free tns., 
and conferred certain monlcipal privileges 
on a number of seaports. On his death 
the countships of F. and Hainault, which 
had been separated during the rule of 
Baldwin VI., wore now reunited. Bald- 
win IX. (1194-1 20, *>), the founder of the 
Lat. empire of Constantinople, wan suc- 
ceeded by his two daughters, .Tohanna and 
Margaret. It was during this reign that 
France began to exorcise undue intlucnce 
in the country, and attempted to deprive 
the people of many of their rights. Philip 
the Fair invaded the country during the 
reign of Margaret’s son. (iuy of Dam- 
pierro. Together with his two sons and 
his nobles Guy was taken prisoner, and F. 
estab. as a Fr. dependency. The sturdy 
Flemish burghers rose in insurrection, 
and under the leadership of IVtcr de 
Conyne, a master cloth -weaver of Bruges, 
routed the I'r. army at Courtraf (1,302). 
'Phe cities increased in power ami wealth, 
and many of them were governed locally 
on democratic* principles. The internal 
struggle for superiority between the chief 
cities often dlatiiil3ed the* country with 
civil war. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century Jacob van Artevelde was the 
virtual ruler of F., and persuaded his 
<!ountrymen to make an alliance with 
Fdward UI. of Kngiajut m defiance of their 
count. In a plot Jacob was murdered 
(1345), and the count of F. Louis van 
Male cume to power. The hist resis- 
tance of the cities was broke at Ghent 
in 1349. Under Philip van Artevelde, 
Jacob’s son, Ghent rebelled again, until 
he, too, was slain n.t Roschoke (1382). 
By the marriage in 1 3(59 of Marg.aret, the 
tielroHs to the coiintship, and of Philip the 
Bold, of Burgundy, the hist, of F. becu,me 
intimately connected with that of Bur- 
gundy, until In 1477 F. became part of the 
Austrian Netherlands. The Flemish corns, 
still attempted to assert their rights in 
ejefiance of their rulers, but the Bur- 
gundian dukes, while promoting Flemish 
industry and trade, sternly repressed any 
revolts against their authoritv. In 1.526 
France was obliged to yield her right of 
suzerainty In faVour of Austria, and in 
16.33 F. reverted to 8p. rule. P’roin 1659 
to 1713, by the treaties of the Pyrenees 

a , Aix-la-Chapolle (1668), Nijmegen 
, and Utrecht (1713), S. portiojis of 
the country were assisted to France, under 
the name of Fr. By the treaty of Vieuna 

in 1816 it was incorporated In the Nether- 
lands. In 1839 the new kingdom of Bel- 
gium was formed, and the old name of F. 
was retained in the two provs., E. and W. F, 
B. F. lies to the N.W. of Belgium, ex- 
tending to the neighbourhood of Antwerp. 
It has rich and fertile soil, being well 
watered by the Scheldt and the Lys. The 
chief tns. are Ghent (the cap.), Dender- 
inonde, Oudenaarde, Eecloo, St. Nicolas. 
The prov. Is famous for its flax, and the 
inhab. manuf. cloth, paper, leather, etc. 
Market-gardening is carried on under 
excellent con^litlons. Area 1147 sq. na. 
Pop. (1047) 1,212,10.3. 


W. F. borders the North Sea for about 
40 in. Like its iieighhouring prov., the 
country is flat and the soil very jjroductive 
Agriculture and cattle breeding are the 
chief occupations of the inhab.. Flax, 
hops, and tobacco are cultivated. The 
pop. Is also engaged in fishing, and in 
weaving, spinning, lace-making, bleach- 
ing, etc. The chief tns. are Bruges 
iq.v.) (the cap.), Ostend {g.v.), Ypres 
(q.v.), Courtrai, and P'urnes. Area 1249 
sq. m. Pop. (1947) 990,873. also 

Bkixwum; East P'landicrs; West 

P'LANDKTIS. 

Flemish Language and Literature . — 
B'lemish belongs to the Teutonic group of 
the Irido-Oermanic or Indo-European 
family. It Is thus closely connected with 
Ger. and with P'.ug., all h.aving grown out 
of the same Teutonic stock. Together 
with the Dutch tongue it i.s generallv 
called Netherlandish. There Is very little 
dcciimentary evidence of Old Nether- 
landish ap-art from an interesting trans. 
of the Psalms. The literal-ure of Middle 
Netherlandish, which developed about 
the eleventh or twelfth century. Is par- 
ticularly rich in romances and fables, 
among the former being Karel ende 
Elegant and Florin en JUanx'efioer, the 
chief among tho latter lieinaert. Among 
the mystics of the fourteenth century 
Ruysbroek was the most important. New- 
Net hcrlan dish. or T)utch, dates from the 
early fifteenth centur5\ The love of 
literature and pride in the national tongiie 
w’crc promoted l)y tlie formation of 
Earners or literary clubs. One of the 
oldest, the Violior, nt Antwerp still exists. 
During tho seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, ow’ing to historical reasons, the 
liUnary activity w’as nearly cxuanletely 
concentrated in the Dutch provs. But at 
tho bomiming of tho nineteenth century, 
after the separation of Belgium from th(‘ 
Netherlands, there was a great revival of 
letters. The Flemish language had been 
largely superseded by Fr., and w'aa re- 
garded almost os a iiatois Tbe pioneer 
of the new movement was Willems (1793- 
1846), who aroused interest in Flemish 
literature by editing the old classics, and 
by founding in 1834 a literary organ for 
Flemish writers. The novelist Hendrik 
Conscience (1812-83) and tho pent, GnJdo 
Gezelle (1830-99) w’ere the O'.r^standing 
figures of this period. They prepared a 
now and most fertile literary activity. 
Among the poets of tho r odern school 
should be noted A. Rodonbach (1856-80). 
Pol do Mont (185T-1931), P. van Langen- 
donck (1862-1920). K. van den Woostijne 
(1878-1929), P. van Ostnyou (1896-1929), 
and M. GijHen {b. 1899), and among the 
novelists are numbered C. Biiysse (1869- 
1932), S. StreuveJs (6. 1871), A. Vermey* 
len (1872-1945), M. Sabbe (1S73-1938). 
H. Telrllnck (6. 1879). A. do Riddor (W. 
Pllsschot) (6. 1882), F. Timmennans (5. 
1886), M. Roelants (6. 1895), and Q, Wal- 
sohap (6. 1808). 

See also Bkloium; Fusminos in Bnq- 
land; Flemish Art; (1914-18 cam- 
paigns): France and Flanders, First 
World War Campaign in ; for tho 1 9^ 
1946 oampaigus see Western Front in 
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Second World War and Flanders, 
Battle of (1940). 

See P. Hamelius, HiMoire politique et 
litUraire du mouveTnent fiamandt 1H04; 
F. de Baeker, Contemporary Flemish Lit- 
erature^ 1934; R. van Roosbroeck (ed)., De 
Oeschiedenis van Vlaanderen, 1930-39, 
1948; F. Banr, A. van Dulukerken, and 
others, Oeschiedenis van de Letterkande der 
Nederlandent 1939-48 ; J. Donuc6and J. A. 
QoiIb (ed.), Vlaanderen door de Eeuwen 
been, 1932: J. A. Goris (od.), Belgium^ 
1945; and H. Smith (ed.), A Diction- 
ary of Modem European Literature, 1947. 

Flanders, Battle of (1940), fouffht be- 
tween May 10 and June 2, 1940, and begrun 
with a simultaneous attack by the Gers. 
on Holland, Beli^um, and Franco. Dup- 
Injr these fateful weeks the Brit. Expedi- 
tionary J'orce, under Lord Gort, ad- 
vanced into Belgium, and fell back a^ain 
when the Gers. pierced the Fr. armies 
and the Belifians capitulated, and finally 
fougfht its historic retreat to Dunkirk, 
where 211,532 fit men, 13,053 casualties, 
and 112,546 allied troops were embarked. 
Lord Gort, who was under the immediate 
orders of Gen. Georges, commanding the 
Fr. front of the N.E., had no responsibility 
for the plan to meet a Ger. Invasion of the 
Low Countries. There were strong argu- 
ments in favour of that which was 
adopted, the wheel to the Meusc-Dyle 
line (the so-called Dyle plan) as agcdnst a 
shorter wheel to the Escaut. or remaining 
on the frontier with mobile troops thrown 
out to the Escaut. But its advantages 
depended on other conditions, such as the 
capabilities of the Belgian Army and the 
mobility of the Fr, reserves, conditions 
which were not fulfilled. 

When th(3 Ger. attack was launched on 
May 10 the advance through Belgium 
was carried out 8uc<'essfully, but the 
comparatively slight .interference at- 
tempted by the Ger. Air Force w’as in 
itself a warning. Danger loomed nearer 
on May 15, when the Dutch Army capi- 
tulated. The excellent Fr. troops of the 
Seventh Fr. Army, who had rushed up 
to Holland, had to retire hurriedly on 
Antwerp. Sev. divs. of them wore 
ordered to pass right across the communi- 
cations of the B.E.F., and of their own 
First Army, and try to secure the dis- 
integrating Ninth Army. This compli- 
cated move was successfully carried out 
on May 18; but official dispatches record 
that It was too Jato. Tbe divs. dis- 
appeared into the enemy maelstrom, and 
their fiery leader. Gen. Glraud, arrived 
only to be captured. As for the 
which was not seriously attacked up to 
the night of May 15, It was still conform- 
ing to the Dyle plan. But the enemy was 
moving ahead of sehedulc. and May 16 
was the turning-point. The Gers. had 
broken through on tlie MeiLse and the Fr. 
8, flank was Imperilled. Gort therefore 
asked for and obtained orders from Gon. 
BlUottc, commanding the army group, 
to withdraw by stages to tlio Escaut. 
Tta^ wlthdrawf^ involved the abandon- 
ment by the Allies of both Brussels cmd 
Antwerp. On the day May 17-18 began 
a phase of improvisation — for there was 


oon^lslon in high places, and co-ordina- 
tion had too often failed — during which, 
while the main body of the B.E.F. was 
holding off the enemy in the N., desperate 
efforts were being made by detached and 
Improvised forces first to hold the panzer 
thrusts through the rearward areas, and 
then to form a defensive flank to the S. 
But on May 18 the enemy reached Amiens, 
and cut the lines of communication with 
ports S. of the Somme, and his strength 
of five armoured divs. made it certain that 
he would reach the Channel ports. The 
loss of the line of the Somme also cut off 
the arriving armoured div. (Brit.), which 
thus never come under Oort's effoettvo 
command, and also five battalions of the 
12th and 46th Divs. (linos of coniinunl- 
cation troops), together with the 51st 
Div., which was rushing back from the 
Saar. Tbo gap In the allied line ought 
to have been closed by counter-attacks 
from N. and S., but the Fr. had not 
suffledont reserves at tbolr disposal, and 
the so-called Weygand plan — for a 
counter-offensive on a large scale from the 
N., while the Fr. First Array and the 
B.E.F. were to attack S.W. at the earliest 
moment with eight divs., and with the 
Belgian Cavalry Corps in support — 
existed only in theory, and the attack 
from the S. never materialised on any sub- 
stantial scale. On May 20 orders' were 
given to (rort to fight his way back S. to 
Amiens, carrying with him, If possible, 
the Fr. and Belgian Armies from the N. 
Lord Gort was obliged to point out that 
this coiurse was Impracticable, as he would 
have simultaneously to fight a rearguard 
action against a superior enemy, and to 
break through a superior enemy. He 
knew that the Fr. ami Belgian Armies 
could not have conformed even if they 
would, and the B.E.F. no longer had the 
supplies for protracted operations. Pro- 
bably tbe idea never would have been 
practicable. But a fffost gallant sortie on 
a smaller scale was made by two Brit, 
divs. in co-operation with Gen Prioux 
and the Fr. Ovalry Corps (May 21). All 
through May 22 this forc>e held on, hoping 
for further Fr. support which never came, 
and it was finally withdrawn. But If the 
attack could not develop at least it im- 
posed a delay on the enemy which greatly 
contributed to the succeas of the evacua- 
tion from Dunkirk. On May 23 Calais 
was isolated. Its defence for over four 
days bv the Royal Tank Regiment and 
the 30th Brigade under Brig. C. Nicholson, 
was a most gaiiant action, which held off 
effectively this claw of the Ger. attack 
from Dunkirk. {See also under Calais.) 
The Weygand plan was still in the air, and 
Weygand reported that tlje Fr. Seventh 
Army was advancing suco^essfally. and 
that it had captured P^ronne, Albert, and 
Amiens; but these report! of successful 
advances wore, in fact,, untrue. Tbe 
Weygand plan. In so far ^ it existed at 
all, was quite ImpractlcalHe. Neverthe- 
less, plans for a counter-4ttack towards 
the S. wore prepared to bckrin on May 26. 
But already on the 24th the enemy had 
driven in the Belgian lino dn the Lys, and 
the projoctod counter-attack never took 
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place. On May 26 plans were agreed for 
withdrawal by sta^s to the Dunkirk 
perimeter. Diiringr that day it w'as 
evident that the Belgian Army could not 
retire on the Yser, and that a rap would 
open between it and the B.K.F. There- 
after the plans for the final withdrawal 
from Dunkirk were put in hand. See 
farther WESTERN Front in Second 
World W'ar. Consult E. Keble Chatter- 
ton, The Epic of J>unkirk, 1940, and 
Lord (lort’s Dispatches, Ijondon QaaeUe^ 
Oct. 10, 1941. 

Flanders, East, see East Flanders. 

Flandrin, Jean Hippolyte (1809-64). Fr. 
historical and portrait painter, 6. at | 
Lyons. His fame rests chiefly on his 
monumental decorative work, of which 
the church of St. Oermain-des-Pi’6s offers 
fine illustration. For here hang in the 
HunctuaiT his great frescoes, ‘Christ enter- 
ing Jerusalem' and ‘Christ going up to 
Calvary* (1842-44), and in the choir his 
figures of many saints and virtues (1846— 
1848). The cathedral of Nantes possesses 
his ‘St. Clair healing the Bllnd.^and his 
pictures may also be seen in the churches 
of St. Paul at Nlmes, St. V'incent de Paul 
at Paris, and St. Martin d’Ainay at Lyons. 
He was much influenced by Ingres. 

Flange, projecting rim or edge, used In 
engineering, machinery, building, etc., ! 
either to strengthen an oblect, or to alTord 
means of fixing it c snnther object, or to 
serve as a means of guidance. The variety 
of Fs. Is too great to bo fully detailed here. 
A. girder consists of a vertical web con- 
necting horizontal parts called the Fs., 
which ore necessary to Its strength, and 
iron Joists are a similar combination of 
web and Fs. The use of a F. for jointing 
purposes is seen In cast-iron pipes, the 
ends of which are Joined by bolts passing 
through the F., while iron plates are also 
made with B's. at all four sides to enable 
them to be bolted together. Such plates 
are used In the construction of the tubular 
tunnels for underground railways, the Fs. 
serving as ribs and strengthening the 
structure. The most frequent use of the 
F. for guiding purposes is to bo seen in 
the tyres of tramcar or railway carriage 
wheels, where the Fs. prevent the vehicle 
from leaving the rail. A back F. is the 
plate placed over the end of a cylinder In 
order partly to close the aperture. 

Flonnan Islands, or Seven Hunters, 
uninhabited is. group of Scotland, in the 
par. of Uig, Ross-shire, situated 20 m. 
N.W. of CJallon Head, and consisting of 
seven is. and twenty rocks, the highest 
point reaching 282 ft. The group con- 
tains some interesting Caledonian ruins, 
which are estimated as dating from the 
early eighth century. Cragsmen frequent 
the is. In Juno to obtain the eggs of the 
elder ducks, gannets, and other sea fowl, 
which breed there. 

Flannel, soft woollen toxtllo, made 
usually from loosely spun yarn. The 
origin of the word is probably Welsh, as 
F. made from the short staple wool of the 
mt. sheep was a well-known production in 
Wales early In the sixteenth century. A 
material known as baize, which is a sort of 
coarse F., was Introduced into England 

E.E. 5 


by the Fr. refugees about 1578. In Roch- 
dale, which is the historic seat of the In- 
dustry, the manufacturers favoured a wool 
of fine texture from the Southdown sheep, 
and also the wool from a Norfolk breed. 
In Ireland the wool from the Wicklow 
variety of the Cottagh breed is used. F. 
Is now made largely from Australian, New 
Zealand, and S. Amer. wools. The man^. 
of F. in Rochdale alone employs over 
2000 people, and a considerable export 
trade (5,500,000 yds. in 1927), is carried 
on by Great Britain. The increase of 
flannelettes on the markets has un- 
doubtedly checked the progress of the F. 
trade, hut the Merchandise Marks Act has* 
done much to ensure for purchasers the- 
genuineness of the article. 

Flash Point, temp, at wliicb an oil will 
give off a vapour which can be ignited. 
This temp, varies with the pressure on thfr 
surface of the oil, and is higher when the- 
oll is heated in an open apparatus than 
when a closed one is ufic<l. To obtain an 
exact ratio a standard apparatus must be 
used. In England the one iLsed is Abel’s 
closed oil tester. It consists of a closed 
receptacle surrounded by a water jacket. 
The temp. Is taken by means of a ther- 
mometer in the water. The oil receptacle 
Is fitted with a sliding lid. From time to 
time this is Bllpped back and a light 
applied to the opening. The lowest temp, 
at which a flame appears is taken as the 
F. P. of the particular oil that is being 
tested. In most countries there are 
special regulations with regard to the 
storage of oils with low F. Ps. In Eng- 
land the minimum legal F. P. (determined 
in a closed apparatus) is 73" F. 

Flat (O.E. //cf, floor), applied In modern 
language to the story or floor of a building, 
fitted up as a self -eon tained residence, 
sev. of such dwellings being approached 
by a common staircase. The term flatted 
house is still used in Scots law. This 
tenement system Is more common in 
Scotland and on the Continent than in 
England, but of late years it has been 
widely adopted in large tns. of .this 
country, not only in congested dists., but 
in London suburbs. 

Flat (b), character in musical notation 
which Indicates that a note Is to be sung 
or played a semitone lower tbau is ita 
natural pitch. The F. simaturo always 
occurs before the note to bo flattened, in 
the case of an accidental, for example, 
where the F. comes in tempoi-ailly in the 
course of a piece of music, aud the effect 
does not extend farther than the bar in 
which the F, is put. A double F. (bb) is a 
sign placed before a natural note, to show 
that the pitch is to be lowered by two 
semitouos. 

Flatbush, formerly a township of Long 
Is., near Prospect Pewk, Brooklyn. It 
has a lunatic asylum, and is now part of 
the bor. of Brookljrn. 

Flat-ooated Retriever, see Retriever. 

Flateyjarbok, or the vook of Flatey^ col- 
lection of Icelandic leranda and true* 
stories, which was compiled In the four- 
teenth century, and which deals chiefly 
with the tentt* »ind eleventh centuries a.d. 
One story tells how certain Norsemen 

•z 
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actnallr reached America some four ceu- 1 condition should be treated early. Kx- 
turlos before Columbus. The MS. Is now cellent results may then be obtained by 


preserved In Copenhagen. 

Flat-fish. The family Pleiironectidse, to 
which all F. belong, is distinguished by the 
nnsymraetrical conformation of the head 
and anterior region of the body, in con- 
sequence of which both eyes are situated 
on the same side, In some cases the right 
and in others the left. The family Pleu- 
ronecUdno embraces the dextral F. (iiali- 
but, etc.), with eyes on the right side; 
Bothidee, the elnistral F. (turbot, etc.); 
Soleldro (the soles), eyes right; Cynoglo- 
nJdie (tongue soles, tropical species), eyes 
left. The body is greatly cornprea.scd and 
flattened, the side on which tlie eyes are 
situated being, ns a rule, dark, and the 
under or eyeless side being coJonrless. 
Young F., which arc met with in the open 
sea, are transparent and pcrh'ctly sym- 
metrical, having one eye on eiu'h side of 
the head, and it is evident from in- 
dividual metamorphosis that the order 
was originally nomial in shape, though 
there Is some dilferonce of opinion os to 
the process of their evolution. The F. 
is exclusively carnivorous, and inhabits 
all seas except thoso of polar regions or off 
rocky coasts. Many species, such as 
flounders, ascend rivs.. and some have 
become inured to a fresh -water existence. 
The pigment-boaring elements in the 
ooloration of the dark side of the skin are 
known as chroma tophores. When lying 
on the sandy bottom of the sea, wtiich It 
chooses in preference to a muddy bed, the 
F. Is iiardly to be dJ.stinguished from its 
surroundings, as the bright spots on the 
skin liarmorilse exactly with the sand and 
pebbles. The least specialised or most 
primitive species is Fsettodes erumeif 
which ranges from the Red Sea through 
the Indian Ocean to CIbina, and is also 
found on the W. coast of Africa ; it has the 
dorsal fln commencing at the nape of the 
neck, whereas in all others it commences 
above or in front of the eyes. Hippo- 
glossua hippoglossus, the nalibut, has 
both eyes on the right side. The genus 
tirplfled by Rhombus maximua (or Psetta 
mojrima), the turbot, contains also Rh. 
Isevis (or Bothus rhombus), the brill. 
PlmironscUs platessa, the plaice, and PI. 
ftemis (or FUsus fleaua), the floumler, are 
(^aracterised by the narrow mouth aper- 
ture. Another group Includes Solea wl- 
Paris, the common sole; S. aurantiana (or 
S. lascaris), the lemon sole: S. tjariepaia, 
the banded solo; jS. minuta, the dwarf 
sole, and other allied species. 

Flat-foot, acquired deformity of the 
foot, in which both arches of the foot are 
impaired, more especially the lateral arch. 
It Is caused wsnerally by long periods of 
standing, and is therefore commonly seen 
in policemen, domestic servants, hospital 
norses, etc. The tendency to F. is in- 
creasea by any constitutional weakness, 
by lock of proper food, and by general 
debility. It^is especially Liable to occur 
after Potts’s fracture of the ankle. In its 
earlier stara the condition is accompanied 
by pain along the upper and outer part of 
the foot. 

Treatment , — It ia important that the 


rest, massage, and suitable exercises. 
The most useful exercises are standing and 
walking on tiptoe, ri.siug on tiptoe and 
falling back on the heels; balancing on the 
outer edge of the feet ; and walking on the 
outer edge of the feet. Many patent 
supports are made for this condition, and 
are very generally used. They are not to 
be I’ecominonded, as tliey tend to stretch 
further the tendons and ligaments of the 
sole of the foot which are already lax. 
and so, too. Increase the F. High heels 
should be especially avoided . In the later 
stages of F., at tempts have been made to 
improve the condition by sotting the foot 
in the correct position in plaster of Paris 
splints. Some surgeons operate for the 
condition, removing a we«lge of bone fror»i 
the inner side of the foot. If, however, 
the condition has been allowed to go far, 
it becomes extremely intractable, and 
the results of operation arc often dis- 
appointing. 

Flatford, beauty spot in the par. of E. 
Beigholt, on the K. Stour, Suffolk, Eng- 
land. Flatford Mill, the property of th»" 
National Trust, and Dedham Mill flgiuti 
in famous paintings by Constable. 

Flatheads, name given to a tribe of N. 
Amer. Salish Indians, who formerly 
occupied the comitr>’' round the mts. of 
N.W. Montana, belwcen the Otweade 
range ami the Rocky I^Its. I’he name F, 
owes its origin to an anct. custom, once 
prevalent among I’eruvian tribes, r>f 
flattening the skulls of children during 
infancy. The term is incorrectly applied 
to the Salishes, but tlie practice still 
continues among modern Chinooks ami 
among other Indlon tribes dwelling by the 
Pacific coast of N. America. The F. used 
formerly to offer human sacrifices to the 
sun. In 1811 Father P. J. de 8met 
founded among them a very Ruccxjssfiil 
mission, and they have developed into able 
and industrious farmers. They ore brave 
fighters, but prefer peace, and have always 
maintained friendly relations with white 
races. They now dwell in reservations in 
Brit. CoJiimbia and Wfishington. and 
their number is estimated at about 
17^00. 

Flatman, Thomas (lG.37-88), poet and 
mlulatiiro painter, w'os educated at Win- 
chester ami New College. Oxford, being a 
fellow of the latter in 1670. He pointed 
excellent miniatures and wrote much 
poetry. Granger says: ‘One of his heads 
Is worth a ream of his Plndarios.* Satnts- 
bury» on the other liaud, says his ‘nn- 
lucky name by no mecuis expresses his 
poetic quality.* 

Flat-raoing, see under Horse-Hacing. 

Flatteiy, Cape, hcadlazid of Washington 
state, U.S.A.. washed on the N.£. by the 
strait of Juan do Fiica, fuid on the S.W. 
by the Pacific. ^ 

Flatulenoe, condition characterised by 
the presence of gas {Jiatm) in the stomach 
or intestines. It is usually accompanied 
by a feeling of oppressidn, and the accu- 
mulation can often be felt as an elastic 
swelling which bas in aoToe cases given 
rise to snspiefon of A tumour. The 
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cominoaeBt cause of F. is dlgrcst 1 ve rouble. 
In normal dljrestlon the food-material is 
broken up by the enzymes elaborated by 
the body itself, and the liquid products 
find tboir way into various channels for 
the nutriment of the body. Digestion 
may be accompanied by l)acterial action 
which, to a certain extent, o.hls the activity 
of the digestive ferments. Uacteriol fer- 
mentation is, however, accoini)arJed by 
evolution of gaseous products, which exert 
pressure upon the walls of the alimentan^ 
tract and give rise to the symptoms of F. 
Tho condition may also be caused by 
chemical action between food material 
occasioning offervesconco, or, as is often 
the case with infants, an accumulation 
of air ingurgitated with the food. In 
bysteilcal patients F. is often caused by 
evolution of carbon dioxide from tho 
blood. Tho treatment depends mainly 
upon the cause. Infants suffering from 
wind are usually eased by the adminis- 
tration of dlU-watcr, prepared from the 
aromatic fruit of Peucedanuni graveolenB, 
or fluid magnesia. Tlie great absorptive 
properties of charcoal are utilised in pre- 
parations known as charcoal biscuits. 
Massage of tho abdominal regioas Is often 
helpful. Among carminatives may bo 
mentioned cloves, chillies, or cayenne 
pepper, ginger, Pwp{>crTnint, aniseed, etc. 
Wnere tlio F. is intestinal and obstinate 
an enema of asofootida usually has a good 
effect. 

Flat Worms, see Pl^tvhei.minthes. 

Flaubert, Gustave (1821-80), Kr. nove- 
list, 6. at Rouen, lie was the son of a 
surgeon, and did not leave his native place 
till 1840, when ho wont up to Paris to 
study law. His mother having been loft 
alone through the death of his father and 
sister, he abandoned the idea of a legal 
profession, and made a home for her at 
Crolsset, on the Seine, not far from Rouen, 
where ho lived till his death. At this 
time he became an intimate friend of M. 
Maxime du Camp, with whom he travelled 
in Brittany in 1847, and Greece and Asia 
Minor from 1849 to 1861. From 1846 to 
1864 he had an affaire de coeur with Mile 
liOUlse Colet, apparently the only one of 
hie life. He never married. 

He began to write about 18-16. and 
started with poetry, which ho soon al)an- 
donod for pro.se. On bis return from 
Greece he set to work on his great novel, 
Madame Bovary, which took many yenrs 
to prepare, and finally app^red in serial 
form In the Revue de Pans 11857). It is 
the story of a prfrl of culture and liigh 
aspirations, married to a woll-rnoaning but 
stupid doctor. Fler various lapses into 
vice and her ultimate suicide are related 
with startling vividness. The pu b. caused 
a mat deal of scandal, and tho author 
and publisher were prosecuted on a 
charge of violating morals, but wore 
ocqmtted. In tho following year F, paid 
a visit to Carthage and began a serious 
archeeologlcal and historical study of its 
surrounding, which ho made use of in his 
second work, SalammJbd^ which was 
finished in 1862, a romance of the struggle 
between Rome and Carthage. 

In 1866 he was decorated with the 


Legion of Honour. Throe years later he 
pub. a realistic novel of (sontemporary 
manners of the typo of Madaine Bovary, 
called L'l^ducafion sentimeTitale. It was 
followed In 1874 by La Tenfalion de 
Saint Antoine, a fantastic romance, 
worked up from fragmenhs which he had 
writteu as early os 1857. He was now 
a distinguished member of a small literary 
set, which Included Turgenev, Zola. 
Daiidet, and the Goncourts. Ho was 
moreover, a personal friend of George 
Sand, hts correspondence with whom was 
pub. posthum ou.sly. Hy temperament ho 
was shy and rnoro.se, and wrote with great 
intensity, labouring over every word and 
never satisfied with what he had written. 



In 1877 he pub. Trois Contes, Including 
Un Coeur simple. La Ltqende de Saint 
Juhen-VHospUalier, and rlirodias. His 
last work, Bouvard et Picuchet, was un- 
finished, and was pub. posthumously in 
1881. lie d, of apoplexy, and was buried 
in the family vault at Rouen. 

F.’s style is a model of purity 
and strength. His work Is tinged with 
satiric molancholy. Ho loathed every- 
thing mediocre, and his hatrod for the 
bourgeoris amounted almost to loonomania. 
He wrote with an extraordluary know- 
ledge and Insight of the manner of his 
time, and as a literary artist must be 
plac*cd between the realist 'c and roraantlo 
schools, belonging to neither and yet 
having much in common with both. HJs 
undoubted preference was for romanti- 
cism, and it was rather in spite of himself 
that he achieved ko great a triumph with 
his realistic novel, Maflame Borary, and 
so much so, that he is regarded as the 
true inspiration of all modern realist 
Action. 

His tEuvres completes were pub. In 8 
vols. In 1885. Of his w'orks not already 
mentioned should be noticed two plays, 
Le Candidat (1874), and Le Chdteau des 
ccenrs (1877); and Par les champs et par 
lea graves (1886). See Maxime du Camp, 
Souvenirs l^raires, 1882-88; Zola, 
Romanaiers naiuraJ^tes, 1881 : lives by 
E. Faguet {Orands Ecrivains firanciiis), 
1899; L. Bertrand. 1912; and. A. Thi- 
bandet, 1936; also 11. DumesnSi, Oustave 
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Flaubert^ Vkomme et Vcefiix^e (with biblio- 
graphy), 1932; H. Guillemln, Flaubert 
aevant la vie et dcvant Dieu, 1930; and 
F. SteegmiiJler, Flaubert and Madame 
Bovarv^ 1947. 

Flavigny-sur-Ozerain, com. of the dept, 
of cote d’Or, France, noted for ita culture 
of aniseed. Pop. 700. 

Plsvius« Julius, aee Constantius IT. 

Flavius Porphyrogenitus, see Constan- 
tine VII. 

Flavius Valerius, see Constantius I. 

Flavones, Flavonols, colouring matters 
of plants. They may be divided into the 
following prin. classes: photosynthetic 
pigments — chlorophyll (ff.«.); carotenoids 
— carotene ; anthocyanlna, and anthoxan- 
thins. Most of these pigments occur as 
glycosides, with glucose or rhamnose; 
while a few occur free. 

Flawil, small tn., 8i m. W. of St. Oall, 
with which it is connected by rail, between 
the lakes Constance and Ziirich in the 
N.E. of Switzerland. Pop. 5500. 

Flax (Linum uaiiatissimum), dico^de- 
donouB plant of the order Linaceie. It is 
an €um., growing from 20 to 40 in. in 
height, bearing a corymb of bright blue 
flowers. The seed of the plant (com- 
monly known as linseed) Is of great value 
commercially and medicinally. The stem 
is also of great value in yielding a iibre 
which is used to make linen. The soil 
best adapted to the CTOwth of F. is a deep 
rich loam in which there Is much humus 
or vegetable mould. It thrives well in 
the rich alluvial land of Zeeland and the 
polders. It is also raised with great 
success in the light sands of Flanders, but 
much more careful tillage and manuring 
are required. The land on which F. is 
sown must be very free from weeds, the 
weeding of this crop' being a very im- 
portant part of the expense of cultivation. 

F. was used in the very earliest periods 
of civilisation. It is mentioned in the 
book of Exodus, and the lake-dwellers of 
the Stone Period arc known to have used 
ii to moke ropes, lines, and flshlng-nots. 
In anct. Egynt the cultivation and pre- 
peuation of F. were very successful and 
down to the fourteenth century Egyptian 
F. was famous throughout the civilised 
world. 

The preparation of F. Is done In six 
stages, which are (1) Pulling, — This 
should be done in dry weather, and the 
plant should be pulled up by the roots. 
(2) Rippling, — l^at is separating the 
seeds from the stalks. (3) Retting or 
rotting. — This is done either by soaking in 
soft water (toaier-retting)^ or by exposing 
to the dew {dew-retting), Schneck’s 
method Is now generally used. In this 
the fibres are soared for a shorter time in 
warm water. (4) Drying. — Often called 
grassing, as the fibre is spread out on short 
grass to dry. (5) Jlreaking, — Preparatory 
to scutching. (6 ) Scutching. — The separa- 
tion of the Abies from the woody part of 
the stalk. This can be done by hand, 
though of late scutching machines have 
been chiefly used. 

The F. industry of Great Britain has 
been steadily deemsing since the middle 
of the last century. Ireland Is the only 


part now in which any considerable crop 
Is grown. Russia now grows the largest 
crop of any European country. Tlio F. 
industry of the U.S.A. is also very con- 
siderable. 

Flax, New Zealand (Phormium teuajc), 
also called Flax-lily, Flaxbush, mono- 
cotyJodonous plant belonging to tlie 
Liliacca3 order. It grows wild In New 
Zealand, but Is half hardy in this counlir, 
where It Is generally grown in cool gi*eon- 
houses. Its leaves are from 2 to* 6 ft. 
long, and 2 or 3 In. broad. Their flt>rea 
ore very strong and fine, and in New 
Zealand are used to make clothes, dresses, 
mats. etc. In England the N. Z. F. is 
used chiefly for ropes and sailcloth. It Is 
obtained by cutting tlie leaves from a 
plant, and macerating tbom, after which 
the fibres are easily extracted. The New 
Zealanders obtained more perfect F. bv 
a laborious process of manual separation 
without maceration. Intensive research 
work is (1931) being carried out In New 
Zealand at Massey College on the breeding 
and selection of improved strains of 
Phormium with a view to raising the 
general standards of strength and pro- 
ductivity, and encouraging results have 
already been obtained by the college. 



JOHN FLAXMAN 

Engraving after the painting by John Jackson. 


Flaxman, John (1755-1826), Eng. 
sculptor, b. fit York. He was the son of 
John F., a moulder of plaster figures and 
casts In Covent Garden, London. He 
was a sickly, slightly deformed hoy, and 
spent his cliildhood mostly indoors, draw- 
ing and playing with moulds. Ho ex- 
hibited models at the Free Society of 
Artists in 1767 and 1769, and won the 
silver medal of the Royal Academy in 
1770. During 1775-87 he earned a liveli- 
hood by his beautiful de^ns for the china 
ware of Messrs. WodgWood. In 1787 he 
married and settled In aktudJo In Wardour 
Street, where he executed monumental 
sculpture for the dead. His work of this 
class Includes monuments of Chatterton 
in St. Mary l^dcliife, Bristol: of Collins, 
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and of the Rev. T. and Mrs. Ball in 
Chichester Cathedi'al; and of Mrs. Morley 
In Gloucester Cathedral. For seven years 
(1787-»4) he lived in Italy, studyJnj? and 
perfecting his ai't, and while there, exe- 
cuted his famous Resigns for Homer (pub. 
1793), iEschylus (1795), and Dante’s 
Dimjia Commedia (1797), as well as a 
marble gi*oup of ‘The Fury of Athamas,’ 
and a ‘Cephalus and Aurora,* from the 
stories in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

He wajs elected R.A. in 1800 ; appointed 
prof, of sculpture to the Royal Academy 
in 1810. His work Is pui-e and simple in 
stylo, and is executed In the true classic 
spirit, but occasionally shows weakness in 
portraying the stronger emotions. The 
most notable of his later works are monu- 
ments of Nelson, Howe, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in St. Paul’s, Lord Mansfield 
and Capt. Montague in Westminster 
Abbey, and ‘St. Michael’ at I’etworth. 
The F. gallery in IJnlv. College, London, 
w*xs founded by his wife’s sister. His 
Lecfarcs were ed., with a ‘Brief Memoir' 
in 18 ‘2 9. See A. Cunningham, Lives 
of the Most Eminent British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects (vol. iii.i, 1830; 
S. Colvin, 7'he Drawings of Flaxnian, 
1870; imd W. O. Constable, Flaxman, 
1927. 

Fleabane, popuHr name for plants of 
the genera Conf[m and Erigeron, both of 
the order Oompositfie; from the former a 
volatile oil is prepared, which keeps away 
Insects, and the scent of the Erigeron 
acris serves the same purpose. 

Fleas are parasites of the Pulex genus. 
There are about 500 varieties known, 
many of which aro specifle to some parti- 
cular bird or mammal. The word is com- 
monly used to refer to the variety that 
chiefly Infests man, the Pulex irrUans. 

The flea is a wingless insect, vith a 
laterally compressed body strongly cased 
in chitin to withstand pressure, smaD 
head, and six long powerful legs. It lJve.s 
on the blood of warm-blooded animals, 
though it can evidently live for long 
periods without such food. The piercing 
oi'gan is the mandible, and not the maxilla, 
wliile the upper lip forms the sucking 
tube. The flea is justly famous for its 
jumping powers, which are equal to those 
of the locust, I hat is, it can jump 200 
times Its own length. 

The eggs are not very numoroun as a 
rule. They hatch in from six to t\%clve 
days, when wonnlike bristly larvm 
emerge. These live for abogt a fortnight 
feeding on decaying organic matter before 
forming cocoons. Thus Pulex irritans 
takes about a month to reach maturity. 
The Indian rat-flea, Xcnopsylla cheopsis, 
transmits the plague. 

The chigoe or jigger of S. America and 
W. Africa is another famous member of 
the family. See Chiuok. 

Fliche, term in Fr. architecture used 
generally for a spire and especially for a 
slender spire of timber covered with load, 
rising from the intersection of the nave 
and transepts of large churches. 

Fldohe, La, tn. of France In the dept, of 
La Sarthe, manufacturing paper, oil, and 
leather, it has also a timber trade. 


Since 1764 it has been the seat of a famous 
military school for the sons of officers. 
Here also are the heart and a statue of 
Henry IV. Pop. 11,200. 

Flecker, James Elroy (1884-1915), Eng. 
poet and playwright; h. liowlsham, 
London; elder son of Rev. Wm. Herman 
F., headmaster of Dean Close School, 
Canterbury, whore he was educated before 
going to Trinity College, Oxford. James 
was his substitution for Herman, his baptis- 
mal first name. Prepared for consular 
service by two years at Cambrige, where 
he studied oriental tongues. He served 
In Constantinople in 1910 and 1911, and 
transferred to Beirut, where he was vice- 
consul till 1913. He d. of consumption 
at Davos IMatz. Works, Including poems : 
Thx Bridge of Fire (1907); Forty-tiDO 
Poems (1911); The Oolden Journey to 
Samarkand (1913); The Old Ships, a col- 
lection of seventeen poems pub. posthu- 
mously (1915); a novel. The King of 
Alsander (1914); two plays — Hassan and 
Don Juan — both pub. posthumously. F. 
follows the objective methods of the 
modern Fr. poets of the Parnassian school 
— eschewing the personal and emotional. 
Except In Hassan he rarely got beyond the 
stage of experimentation In verse. Hassan 
is notable more for Its lyrics than for any 
dramatic qualities. It was produced at 
the Uaymarket in 1923. See J . C. Squire's 
introduction to The Collected Poems of 
James Elroy Flecker, 1916. 

Fleoknoe, Richard (c. 1620-78?), Irish 
Rom. Catholic priest and playwright, who 
travelled between 1640 and 1650 in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Brazil. He 
afterwards settled in London, where he 
wrote sev. now forgotten plays. His 
name is remembered in connection with 
the poet Dryden, who gave his merciless 
satire against Shadwell the title of Mac- 
Flecknoe, or a Satyr upon the True- Blew 
Protestant Poet, T, S. Marvell also wrote 
a satire on him. 

Fleet (O.E. fleotan, to float- cf. Ger. 
fl lessen), word denoting n collection of 
ships, and particularly a collection of 
wurslilps belonging to the navy of one 
nation, and under the 8iii)rome command 
of a single officer. In Groat Britain it 
should consist of at least ten ships, to 
each of which arc attached torpedo-boats, 
cruisers, etc. Llttlo dillcreueo is made 
between a F. and a pquadroi^, the words 
being used iinUscrhmnatcly of a div. of 
the R.N. The word is also applied to a 
number of vessels for fishing or other 
commercial purposes. 

Fleet Air Arm consists of those aircraft, 
and the men w-ho fly and tend them, that 
are embarked in H.M. shins; it is a port 
of the R.N., and not of the R.A.F. In 
the Second World War it did not fly 
frojn H.M. ships alone, it the needs of 
the moment required otherwise. Naval 
squadrons at home operated as units of 
one or other command of the R.A.F. — 
coastal (ff.tJ.) or fighter (q.v.)— -for opera- 
tions in we Channel or in other seas. In 
the battle of Britain (g.v.) more than 
forty naval pilots, few of whom survived, 
joined the fighter command and fought 
alongside their brethren of the R.A.F. 
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Among the many operations in which the 
F. A. A. greatly distingiiished themselves 
were those at Taranto, when many It. 
warships were sunk or damaged (see 
WoRJLD Wak. Skcond, Naval Operations), 
the battle of Matapan (q.v.), the sinking 
of the Bismarck {see ‘Bismarck, The’). 
and the Malta convoys. Some six old 
Swordfish planes of the F. A. A. made a 
most heroic if abortive attempt to stop the 
escaping Gor. warships Schamhorat, Onei- 
senau, and Prim E-ngen in the Kng. Chan- 
nel on Feb. 12, 1942, Lt.-Odr. Ksmondp, 
who led these airciiift on that occasion, 
receiving a posthumous V.G. Aircraft 
carriers are the moving airfields of the 
F, A. A- See The Fleet Air Ann (pub. by 
the Admiralty H.M.S.O.), 1943. and J. 
Moore, The Fleet. Air Arm, 1043; and 
Escort Carrier, 1944. 

Fleet Prison, famous London lail, which 
was situated on the E. side of t arringdon 
Street, on what was formerly known as 
Fleet Market. It took its name from the 
Fleet stream, and Is supposed to have 
dated from Norman times. During the 
reigns of Mary and Elizabeth it was the 
scene of imprisonment of Catholic and 
Protestant martyrs, and later of those 
who wore condemned under the Star 
Chamber and court of chancery. In 1G40 
the Star Chamber was abolished, when 
F. P. came to be used os the prison for 
debtors and bankrupts. The prison had 
many times to be rebuilt. It was de* 
stroyod in the reign of Richard II. by the 
followers of Wat lYler; in 1666 it was 
burnt down during the Great Fire of 
London; and In 1780 it was destroyed 
during the Gordon riots, but again re- 
built in 1781-82. Among its celebrated 
prisoners were Bishop Hooper, Prynue, 
Wycherley, and Penn, tlic colonist of Pon- 
syfvania. Its keeper was called the 
warden of the Fleet. During the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and part of the nine- 
teenth centuries it was notorious for the 
clandestine marriages contracted within 
walls, the first notice of which is in 
1613. They were at first celebrated in the 
Fleet Chapel, but on marriages without 
banns being prohibited in chapels, the pre- 
cincts of the Fleet were employed for the 
performance of these marriages. Such un- 
licensed marriages were declared to be 
void by Act of Parllamont In 1753. which 
came into force In March of the following 
year. See J. Ashton, The Fleet, its River, 
'Pri»on, and Marriages, 1888. 

Fleet Street, newspapex centre ot 
London, England, imnning from the end 
of the Strand at Temple Bar to Ludgate 
Circus. It takes its name from the K. 
Fleet, and (together with the nearby 
Bonverie Street and Tudor Street) has 
the offices and printing estahs. of many 
of the leading Brit, nosspapors and news 
agencies, ana London offices of foreign 
newspapers. 

Fleetwood, Charles (d. 1692). Eng. 

conunonwealth^ soldier: third son of Sir 
Miles F.. of Aid winkle, Northampton- 
shire. His eldest brother was a realist ; 
the second went to Sweden; and Charles, 
stadylng law in Gray’s Inn when civil 
war began» Joined the pari, army as 


trooper. lie was colonel of horse at 
Naseby; M.P. for Marlborough, 1646; 
governor of Isle of Wight, 1649, and 
fought with Cromwell at Dunbar, 1650. 
He became a member of the council of 
state, and lieutenant-general in 1651. 
He led cavalry at Worcester. F. married 
(second of three wives) Bridget, daughter 
of Cromwell and widow of IreLon, 1652. 
In Ireland as commander-lii-cbief till 
1655 — for last year lord-deputy. He was 
one of the major-generals of 1656; and 
one of ‘Oliver’s lords.’ Always for the 
army as gainst Parliament, he was 
popular with religioiLS extremists. On 
Oliver’s death commauder-in -chief ot 
army, 1659, till deprived by the Rump 
Parliament. Included iu indemnity at, 
Restoration. F. was buried in Bunhiil 
Fields. 

Fleetwood, hor. and port at the mouth 
of the R. VVvTC, Lancayhire, England, 
9 m. N.E. of Blackpool. It has Kteam- 
ship services to Belfast, the Isle of Man, 
and Scotland. The chief indu.sl.ry is 
steam -trawler fishing. Pop. 24,000 

Flegel, Eduard Robert (1855-86), Ocr. 
traveller in W. Africa, b. of Ger. parent nge 
at V'ilna in Russia. After a commcrciMl 
education ho devoted his life to acquiring 
for Germany the major share of the Inwie 
of the Niger. He ascended this riv, first 
in 1879 in the London Missionary Society's 
steamer, and a year later in his second 
ascent reoxhed Sokoto. In 1883 Le dis- 
covered the sources of tlie Beuud to the 
S. of Adamawa. He wrote Lose Blatter 
aits dein Tagebiiche meiner llausHcui- 
freunde (188.5) find Fom Niger- Benue (ed. 
by K. Flegei. 1890). 

Fleischer, Heinrich Leberecht (1801-88), 
Ger. orientalist, 6. at Schandau, Saxony. 
He ed. Abiilfeda’s Historia ante-Jslamica 
(1831-34) and Beidhawi’s Commentary on 
the Koran, and trans. All’s Hundred Say- 
ings into Ger. (1837). 

Fleming, Sir Alexander (b. 1882), Brit, 
bactoiiologist, b. at Locbfield, Darvel, 
Scotland. Educated at Kilmarnock 
Academy and St. Mary’s Hospital Medical 
School, London. M.B., B.S. (London), 
and the umv. gold medal, 1908: F.R.S., 
1943; F.R.C.P., 1944. Prof, of Wterio- 
logy at St. Mary's Hospital till 1948. Ho 
is best knowm for his discovery (in 1928) 
of the anti- bacterial substance penicillin 
{q.v,}, extracted by him from a green 
mould, PenimlUum, which contaminated a 
culture of bacteria on which ho was work- 
ing. His early extracts proved unstable, 
and It was not until the Second World War 
that a stable product was prepared on u 
large scMile. and was the means of saving 
countless lives. For tbjs work F* was 
knighted in 1944, and received the Nobel 

f )rize in 1945. His earlier discovery of 
ysozymo (1022). an antiseptic present in 
tears and preserving eyes from in- 
fection, was also important. He has pub. 
many papers on bacteriological subjects, 
and gained numerous dl^nctJons brides 
those here detailed. 

Fleming, David Hay (1849-1031), Scot- 
tish historian. Ho wits educated at 
Madras College, St. Andrews. Retired 
from business, 1883. to devote himself to 
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.Scottish hist. Pubs,: Martyrs and Con- 
fessars of Si. Andrews (1887); Scotland 
after the Union of the Crowns (1890); 
Mary Queen of Scots (1897); Three 
Sections of Scottish History and Life (1902); 
The Story of the Scottish Covenants in 
Outline (1904); The Reformation in Scot- 
land (1910); aud CriHcal Reviews relating 
chiefly to Scotland (1912). 

Fleminir^ Sir John An^rose (1849- 
1045), JfiuK. electrical engineer, b. at Lan- 
caster. He entered St. John’s College, i 
Cam bridge. In 1877, and after a brilliant , 
career was appointed uiiiv. demonstrator 
in applied mechanics; first prof, of mathe- 
matics and physics at Univ. ColJege, Not- 
tingham ; electrical engineer to the I^dlson 
Klectrlo Lighting Conipanv (1881), in 
which capacity he superintended the 
Introduction of incandescent electric 
lighting in Kngland. In 1885 ho became 
prof, of electrical engineering in Univ. 
College, London, and obtained the erection 
of Its ei^neerlng and electrical labora- 
tories. He made the first thermionic 
valve in 1904. Chief pubs, : Short Lectures 
to Electrical Artisans (2nd ed.) (1885); 
Magnets and Electric Currents (1897); 
Wireless Telegraphy (1905); Radio-tele' 
graphy and Radio-Mephony (1908); Propa- 
gation of Electric Currents in TeUphone 
and Tde^graphr Cotduclors (1911): The 
Wonders of Wireless Tetegraphy (1913); 
The Thermionic Valte in Radio-telegraphy 
(1919); FiRy Years of Electricity (1921); 
KlectronSy Electric Wares, and Wireless 
Telephony (1023); and The Interaction of 
Scientific Re8e<irch and Electrical En- 
gineering (1927). He was knighted m 
1929. 

Fleming, Sir Sandford (1827-1015), 
Canadian engineer, 6. at Kirkcaldy, Scot- 
land. He became chief enjdneer for the 
dominion gov. (1867-80), when he super- 
intended the construction of the inter- 
colonial railway. Author of The Inter- 
colonial: a History (1876); England and 
Canada (1884) ; and The New Time Reckon- 
ing U889). See L. J. liurpoe, Sandford 
Fleming^ Empire- Builder, 1915. 

Flemings, see FnANDEi^a. 

Flemings in England. Flemish settlers 
probably first camo to England in the 
reign of Henry I., who expelled tho Welsh 
from Lower and S. Dyfed (l*embroke- 
shire) in favoiu' of 'rcutonlc settlers. 
These ooloiusts soon became anglicised, 
but, up to the present day, have retained 
maoT of their Teutonic characteristics 
and have shown lltl-lo iricllTlhtioii to inter- 
marry with tbe C^elts. During the reign 
of Stephen, Flemish weavers ostab, them- 
selves in the E. cos, and made Norwich 
famous os the centre of the cloth in- 
dustry- The close cornmercl^ relations 
between England and Flanders, estab. by 
tiie i nlercursus, 1496^ encouraj^oil 

emigration. During the Reformation 
many Flemish Protestants sought refuge 
In this country. 

Flemish Art. ITie chief names iu the 
Flemish school of painting, prior to tho 
time of Mabuse, ore the van Eyck 
brothers and sister of whom Hulwrt 
(c. 1370-1426) and John (c. 1390-1440) 
are supposed to have invented paiutiug In 


oils. John van Eyck is notable for 
brilliaut and rich colouring. A polypyteh 
by the brothers was stolen by Gers. from 
the cathedral of St. Havon in Ghent 
{see also Eyck), Dirk or Dierlck Bouts 
(q.v.) {d. 1475), a Dutch landscape or 
historical painter, who settled in Louvain 
and whose work has afflaitios with that 
of llogier van der Weyden or de la 
Pasture iq.v.) (1400-64), Tho archi- 
tectural background and floating angels 
of Mabuse’s celebrated ‘The Adoration of 
tho Kings* owe something to the influence 
of van dor Weyden. Hans Momliiig (or 
Mcmllnc) {q.v.) {c, 1430-94), a native of 
the Rhineland who settled in Bruges, is 
famous for his panels of religious subjects. 
Rogier van der Weyden, tcio, exerted an 
important influence on Memllag. Mem- 
ilng's art is essentially classical, in so far 
as for him what was accidental or ab- 
normal did not exist, his concern being 
only with tho general or universal; he Is 
also notable on account of his regard for 
unity, composition, and finish. He was 
equally celebrated as a portrait painter. 
Most of his portraits are msplrod by d 
religious emotion: thus he portrayed the 
donors of his altar-pieces praying under 
the protection of their patron saints. It 
is generally believed that Memling painted 
in oils. In the old chapter-house of tho 
Hdpltal Saint-Jean, Bruges, before the 
Second World War, were to he found sev. 
of his masterpieces: ‘ The Mystic Marriage,* 
‘The Adoration of the Wise Men,* ‘The 
Shrine of Saint Ursula,* ‘The Descent from 
tho Cross,* and others. Of this period, too, 
are Gerard David Iq.r.) (c. 1450-52) of the 
Bruges school, who was famous for altar- 
pieces, and Quentin Matsvs (q.v.) (1466- 
1530), who also painted religious subjects. 
Jau Gossaert, called Jan of Mabuse (q.v.) 
(b. c. 1470 at Maubergo and d. at Antwerp 
1541 or, according to some, in 1532), 
changed the whole spirit of antecedent 
F. A. by Italianising it under tlio Inliuence 
of the work of Leonardo and Michelangelo. 
Critics still ask themselves whether 
Mabuse did any service to his own 
creative art or to his own country generally 
by visiting Italy; for the Flemish native 
soul has nothing in sympathy with the 
cold and polished works of tbe school of 
Leonardo. Mabuso is at his best In ming- 
ling the study of architect ui*e with the 
gaudy system of colouring peculiar to 
tinters of stone. His magnificent aitar- 
I)lece. ‘The Adoration of the Kings,* in 
the National Gallery, London, is essen- 
tially Flemish in outlook and is one of 
the glorios of European art. Of equal Im- 
portance is the fact that the remarkably 
minute finish of every part of the pic- 
ture faithfully rofiects the conscioutrous 
methods that Inform the subtle work of 
tbe famous Flemish Illuminators of MS8. 
His later work — perhaps it may bo called 
artistic degeneration — may be seen in the 
‘Adam and Eve* at Hampton Court, 
and in the ‘Neptune and Amphitrite* 
(1516), formerly in Berlin, the figares of 
which lack: sublimity and dignity of 

those of his pre-It. period. One fruit of 
his It. contact was that he chose to elra 
himself ‘Malbodlua,* Contemporary with 
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Mabuse was Joaebim da l*atiiur ic. 14U0- 
1524), the artist who first painted land- 
scape for its own sake, i.e. not merely as a 
background or Irrespective of its in- 
herently exciting or dramatic qualities or 
of its subtle chanti. His * Repose in 
£2i?7Pt,’ at Brussels, is a good example of 
bis metliod. Henri de Bles (<?.«.) (1480- 
c. 1550) is belleyed to have been a pupil 
of Patim'r. His Virgins and Hedy 
Families, infiucnced by his long stay in 
Italy, show a further departure from 
the oiigtuaJ spirit of F. A.. Other 
sixteenth -century painters were Bernard 
van Orley (q.v.) (c. 1493-1560), who nvos 
famous for tapestry designs; Michael 
Coxie {g.i\) (1494-1592), a pupil of van 
Orley, whose work shows the influence 
of Raphael; Lambert Lombard ((/.w.) (or 
Sustermon) (1506-60), who was also an 
engraver; Antonio Moro (q.v,) (or Sir 
Anthony More) (c. 1525-81), painter to 
Queen Mary of England; and Pieter 
Brueghel (c. 1520-69 or 1570), founder of 
the celebrated family of Flemish painters 
•of that name. Flemish painting reached 
its golden age in the seven teeutfi century 
— the century of Rubens, van Dyck, and 
the Teniers. Peter Paul Rubens (q.v.) 
(1577-1640), the most eminent represen- 
tative of F. A. and one of the mutest 
painters of any school, has been called the 
•mat model for chiaroscuro. He is correct 
In desi^ and magnlflcent in his drapery. 
Though the beauty of his female types 
is geuerally most pleasing, it does not 
aim at It. refinement or airy grace, but 
then neither does his work generally 
reflect the stiffness of Italianate imitators; 
rather is it Flemish in warmth and life 
t hroughout, and indeed it was Rubens who, 
reacting from the school of Mabuse, 
brought F. A. back to its tnie spirit and to 
nature. Some critics have charged him 
with historical improprieties or anachron- 
isms ; but he is too good a classical scholar 
not to be fully aware of what he is doing, 
jind in tills he foUoVod the example of 
Titian, Paul Veronese, and others. For 
nearly a century the Flemish school of art 
may be said to have boon but a reflection 
of the principles of Rubens, and neither in 
name nor In fact did that school ever find 
a second Rubens; and his paintings (at 
least before the Second World War) were 
to be found In all tbe prin. galleries of 
Europe. Sir Anthony van Dyck (q.v,) 
(1599-1641) early In life worked with 
Rubens. At the outset of his career his 
power of conception was greatly superior 
to his refined taste as a portrait painter. 
One of the most brilliant figures in the 
hist, of art, he yet cannot be said to have 
formed a school. It was hardly possible 
for him to reach an equal degree of 
expression when choosing the same 
subjects as Rubens* but lu applying the 
same principles of bold and comprehen- 
sive ima^naUon to portrait painting he 
was no less si^essful; nor indeed are 
Titian, Raphael, Rembrandt, or Velasquez 
superior bo him in this branch. The bar- 
mony of figure with background seems to 
4iaTe been with him a guiding prindpie, 
whether in light and shade or colour, 
while his physiognomical interpretation 


gives an enduring character to all his 
portraits because it Is so closely related 
to picturesque necessity. Sometijnes he 
may be thought to be defledent in solidity 
or to ho rather prooo to unnecessary 
fluidity In attitude, but these defects, if 
defects tliey be, are outweighed by Ins 
sense of proportion, elegance of outline, 
and altogether admirable technique. 
David Teniers the Elder (rj.v.) (1582-1640) 
and David Tehlors the Younger iq.v.) 
(1610-94), though Flemish by birth and 
education, belong more closely to tbe 
Dutch school. The younger Teniers was 
a i>upil of Rubens. In stylo ho followed 
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his father, but with a much superior 
power of conception. He shows also the 
influence of Adrian Brauwer {q.v.) (1608- 
1640) early lii his career. Truth In phy- 
siognomy and beautiful effect of light and 
shade, frankness in expression, and free- 
dom of attitude characterise his famous 
* Jubilee Meeting of the Oivio Quards,’ 
which wont to St. Petersburg. Few 
artists worked with greater case, and hun- 
dreds of his pictures are or were to be 
found in European museums or in private 
coUectloDB. While many of his Interiors 
are masterpieces, they not often equal 
his open-air scenes, which are alive with 
caref^ joyouaness and^ everlasting sun- 
shine. Some of his tAvern scenes are 
characteristic of this genre, though Brau- 
wer was bettor acquainted with this 
milieu than was Tenders; while his cottage 
interiors are less realtstlo than those of 
Ostade and. as an etober, Teniers com- 
pares unfavourably with both Ostade and 
Cornelius. Other seventeenth-century 
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painters are Frans Snyders {n.v.) (1571)- 
1657)» painter of animals and of battle- 
pieces; Casper do Crayor (q.v.) (1582- 
1669), whose chief works are altar-pieces; 
Jakob Jordaens (q.v.) (159J-1G78) who, 
after Rubens’s death was the acknow- 
ledM:ed leader of the Antv^rerp school ; Gon- 
zales Coques (or Cox) (q.v.) U018-84). a 
pupil of Pieter I3ruc;?hel, who excelled in 
cabinet portraiture takinij van Dyck as his 
model: Pict<ir van der Faea (or Sir Peter 
Lely) (q.v.) (1671-80), whoso chef-d'oeuvre. 
a series of portraits of women of the court 
of Charles II. of Emfland, la at Hampton 
Court; Lucas van Uden (1595-1672) 
and Jan Fyt (1609-61). A large number 
of Flemish painters, many of them 
pupils of Rubens, lived in the seventeenth 
century, but they are of no importance. 
Among cishteenth -century painters are 
Cornells Huysinans (1648-1727) and Jau 
van fJloemen (1662-1740). 

Evidently one cannot speak of a con- 
temporary Belgian school of art, whether 
Flemish or Walloon, or of any tendency 
to grouping artists of to-day under tho 
mspiratlon of a common Ideal. This 
might have been possible twenty or more 
years ago in the epoch of ExpressioniRra. 

Of Belgian expressionist painters Fritz 
van der Berhe nos sunk into oblivion and 
the reputation oi GuatAve de Smet has 
not survived a temporary poimlarity. 
Permcke and Tytgat are still living U949), 
but both now paint without caring 
whether they bo expressionists or not. 
'fytgat, the most refined of to-day’s 
Belgian painters, is difficult to classify, for 
his method is always changing in the 
effort to avoid ‘ styllsatlon.* No coherent 
movement has succeeded Expressionism. 
Wolvena, Dosnoy, Stobbaerts, and tho 
sc^ptor Qrord have nothing in common 
but their aversion from the efforts of their 
predecessors, whether cubists, oxpression- 
ists, or surrealists. Wolvens is perhaps 
the most richly gifted of all modern 
Belgian painters, with his luxuriant 
colouring and heavily laid-on paint, but 
even his best pictures lack composition; 
they are magnificent slabs of painting 
without more. ‘ With the example before 
him of many Flemish painters,' says M. 
Arnold de Kerchovo, ‘Wolvens abandons 
himself to his instinct and is content to be 
only an eye. To say that is at once to 
praise him while iiidh^ating the limitations 
of his art.’ Tho admirers of Raul Delvaux 
ilo not hesitate to acclaim him tlie fore- 
most contemporary Belgian pointer; Imt 
others say tliat this would only be true 
if he were judged by the yardstick of his 
excellent intentions, and that in the effort 
to realise bis dreams or obsessions he 
employs an ar.ademic technique which is 
the very negation of painting. Tlie lAist 
Flowering of the Middle -'ipes. by J. van 
der Elst (1945). collates ail the essential 
things that should be known in order to 
understand Flemish painting of the 
fifteenth ce^ntiu'y, Hee also II. Fierens- 
Gevaert, Etudes sur Vart flamand: La 
Renaissance septentrio-nalet 1905; R. 
Oldenburg, f>?e Vlamischen Maltreien im 
eiebzehnten Jahrhundertt 1922 ; and L. van 
f^TVrtdo. I'he Flemisli Primitives. 1948. 
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Flemish Bond, see Brickwork. 

Flemish Language and Literature, se^ 
FLANUKJiH, Flermsh Languaue and Litera- 
ture'. aiul Beixjium, Literaiure. 

Flonsburg, tn., 19 m. N. of ychlcswlg iii 
Schleswig-Holstein, at the end of Flens- 
burg fjord, an inlet of the Baltic. There 
are iron and machine works, copper and 
zinc factories, shipbuilding yards, brick, 
cement, and lime works, ana bieweries. 
Fishing and fish -curing are also carried 
on. The tn. passed from Denmark to 
I’riLssIa in 1864. F., in the closing days 

of the Second World War, was tho hcad- 
uartt'rs of the stop-gap gov. of Adin. 
)oeriitz (q.v.). Here and at Kiel and 
Copenhagen the Gers. had concentrated 
what remained of the Gor. Navy. The 
Doenitz Gov. seems to have contemplated 
yet another redoubt In Norway; but this 
shadow gov. had only a precarious hold 
on Radio F. and the adjacent area; and a 
few da.va after the foreign secretary. 
Coimt .Schwerin von Krosigk, had brf>ad- 
cast a farewell message to the Gor. peoplo. 
tbe Doenitz Gov. in F. was dissolved and 
arrested, and Doenitz was placed on the 
list of war criminals. Pop. 70,900. 

Flers, manufacturing tn. in the dept, of 
Orno, Franco. A linen and cotton manufac- 
turing diet. There are also drug, chemical . 
bricK, tile, and dye works. Pop. 12,600. 

Flesh (A.-S. ftuesc), the softer tissues of 
the body, tho miLSclca, adipose tissue, and 
generally those parts of an animal 
commonly used as food. Tho term is 
applied also to the body, and its capacity 
for receiving sense-impressions from 
phenomena in tho world of matter as 
opposed to spirit, consequently F. stands 
for the baser parts of human nature. 
According to Ger. physiologists, F. is 
substance in the human body whose 
constitution approximates to tiiat of 
muscle. 

Flesh-fly, sec Hor'SE-FT.v 

Fleshly School, name given by Roberc 
Buchanan to the ’realist’ school of poets, 
which Includes, among others, D. G. 
Rossetti, Swinburne, and Win. Morris. 

Fleta, early Lat. treatise on the common 
law of England, with the sub-title Seu 
Commefitartus juris Anglicx.ni. It is 
supposed to have been written during tho 
reign of Edward I., about tho year 1290. 
The author is unknown, but wrote It 
during his confinement in tho Fleet prison : 
hence the name. The work is lilvldea 
into six books, the author having adopted 
tho plan of Bracton, and in many in- 
stances transcribed whole pages from him. 
F. was originally pub. by J. Selden from 
an MS. in tho Cottonian Library in 1647, 
a second ed. appearing In 1685. It Is also 
printed In Honard’s collection. 

Fletcher, Andrew, of Saltoun (1655- 
1716), Scottish politician. Ho so vehem- 
ently opposed tho measures of the duke 
of York (subsequently James II.) that be 
was obliged to Ileo to Holland. In 1685 
ho accompanied Monmouth on his expedi- 
tion to the W. of England. He returned 
to Scotland 'bt the revolution of 1688 and 
his estates were restored to him. On the 
passing of the Act of Union, F, retired 
from public life. See The Poldicat Works 
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of Andrew Fletcher ^ 1737, and Earl of the stock -dramatist for that persona^. 
Buchan, Essay on the Live^ of Fletcher of Of these early writinjfs and adaptations 
Saltoun and the Poet Thomson, 179*2. of the plays of others nothing Is known. 

Fletcher, Sir Banister Flight (h. 1866), His hist, only becomos definite after he 
eldest son of Prof. Baidster Eduwited made the acquaintance of i^rancis Beau- 
at Unlv. CoDege, London, and Royal mont (1.584-1616) in, or perhai^s some- 
Academy. For some time loctuiver and what earlier than, 1607. The two men 
assistant prof, at King’s College, London, became great friends, lived together near 
and examiner to the City and Guilds of the Globe Theatre, and wrote plays in 
London Institute and, later, was univ, collaboration. ^Tho first fruits of their 
staff lecturer on arcjhitecture at London literary Tmrtndi'Shlp was The Woman 
Univ., and sole partner in the firm of Haier (1607). 'rhis was the first of their 
Banister F. & Sons. Has a keen sense twenty plays, the best of which perhaps 
of the value of old styles of architecture as are Phylaster (1620); Tlw Maides T'ragedy 
an integral part of the evolution of modern (1619); A King and No King (1619); 2he 
styles, and emphasises the importance of Knight of Malta (1618); The Knight of the 
a study of old buildings in architectural 
education and training. He has written, 
among other works, The Injluence of 
Material on Architecture (1897); The 
Architecture of the Twentieth Century from 
the Point of View of Public Health (1901); 

Andrea Palladio, his Life and If'ork (1902h 
The English Home (1911); and A History 
of Architecture on the Comparative Method 
(1921). See W. II anneford -Smith, The 
Architectural Work of Sir Banistrr 
Fletcher, 1935. 

Fletcher, Giles (c. 1588-1623), Eng. poet, 
son of Dr. Giles F., a poet, and cousin of 
.John F. tho dramatist. He was b. in 
London, and educated at Westminster 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he became reader In Gk. grammar 
(1615) and in Gk. langutige (1618). He 
took holy orders and received the rectory 
of Alderton, Suffolk. His cUef work Is 
Christ's Victorie and Triumph, in Heaven, 
in Earth, over and after Death (1610), 
a poem in the epic style, divided into four 
cantos. It is written in eight-line stanzas, 
the first five riiymlng a, b, a, b, b, the 
stanza ending with a rhyming triplet, the 
last line being an Alexandrine. The poem 
owes much to Spenser and In turn 
influenced Milton. Eds. of his collected 
works are those of AvB. Grosart in the 
Fuller Worthies Library (1868) and in the 
early Eug. Poets (1876), and of F. and john FLKTCiiKri 

Phineos F. by F. S. Boas (1908-9). 

Giles F. also contributed to Sorrow's Joy 

on the death of Elizabeth, and wrote 'The Burning Pestle (1613); and 2'he Double 
Reward of the Faithful (162,3). See Marriage (c. 1620}. Beaumont, wrote only 
Fuller's Worthies of England (vol. ii.), e<l. one mosque by himself; F. no fewer than 
1811, and H. E. Cory, Spenser, the School twenty-four plays without assistance, and 
of the Fletchers, and Milton, 1912. sev., after Beaumont’s death, with other 

Fletcher, John (1679-1625), dramatist, coUaboratui-s. Tho literary partnership 
was a son of Hr. Richard F., bishop of of Beaumont and F. has attracted much 
London. B. in Dec. at the picturesuiie attention, scholars being curious as to tho 
vll. of Rye in Suswix, of which par. nis share of each id the plays written jointly, 
father was then tho olflclatiiig prle.st, The fact that Beaumont’s namo comes 
tradition ha.s it that at the age of twelve first is not supposed to Indicate that he 
he was sent to Bene’t (Corpu.s) College, was the predominant partner, but that 
Cambridge, whore he remained until the when they came together he had already 
summer of 1590. Tho bishop dying then a reputation as an author. It is generally 
and leaving behind him little property conceded that Beaumont wrote bettor and 
beyond a library, it behoved the young had more of the true poetic fervour in 
man forthwith to begin to earn his own him, and that F, had the sprightller wit 
livelihood. Like many another thrown and a more vivacious fan^y. As against 
penniless tijwn 41ie world without any this, It may be put that in The Faithfull 
sperdal quaUffioatlons, he looked to bis pen Shephaerdesse, the mos^ hmutlful of 
for support, and, os all the worid now pastoral plays in tho language, F.. who 
knows, with more of success than even he was entirely responsible 'for it, showed 
can thou have anticipated. It is said that himself a very true poet. Unfortunately 
he at once began to write for Henslowe. a the plays are nearly all so gross that It is 
theatrical manager and perhaps became impossible to represent them to-day, and 
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this is the lyrcat pity because, apart from 
this defect, they contain so much that is 
splendid, such beautffui thought, and such 
admirable pod ry. The first collected od. 
of the plays of Beaumont and F. appeared 
in 1647, contninlng thirty -four plaj's never 
before printed. The Vanoruin ed. of 
1904-12 wore ed. by various editors under 
the general direction of A. II. BuJlou. 
A. Glover and A. R. Waller ed. a reprint 
of the ed. of 1679, with cojlation of all the 
previously printed text.8 (1905-12). and 
G. P. Raker a selection of plays in Fvery- 
man*s Library (1911). See J. Monck 
Mason, Commeyits on the Plays of Beau- 
nwrU awl Fletcher, 1798; O. L. Hatcher, 
John Fletcher, a Stndy in Dramatic Method, 
1905 ; K. II. G. Oliphant, The Plays of BeaU' 
rnont and Fletcher, Pyil \ J. II. Wilson, 
The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher 
on Restoration Drama, 1928; and U. M. 
Ellis-Fermor. The Jacobean Drama, 1936. 

Fletcher, John Gould (5. 1886), Anier. 
poet, b. at Little Rock, Arkausat-', Jan. 3, 
son of John Gould F. Educated at 
Phillips Academy, An«lovcr, Massa- 
chusetts, and Harvard. He lias used his 
travelling experiences in his verso to good 
purpose. Ilia sojmuris in various parts 
of Europe aud In the W. states of America, 
togetlier with steamboat trips down the 
Mississippi, extended from 1903 to 1916, 
when ho sctiflled no Tf^^ondon, Fugland. 
Ills vols. of verse include Fire and Wine 
(1913); I'he Dominant City (1913); Irra- 
diatiuus — Sand and Spray (1915); Goblins 
and Payndas (1916); 2'he Tree of Life 
(1918); Javanese PrhUs (1918); Breakers 
and Granite (1921); Parables 092.5); 
Branches of Adam (1920); 2'he Black Rock 
(1928): XXJV. KLegies (1935); The Epic 
of Arkansas (1936); Life is my Song 
(1937); Selected Poems (1938): South Star 
(1911); The Burning Mountain (1946); 
and Arkansas (1947). Awarded Pulitzer 
prize in poetry, 1939. Trans.: 'The 
uaiu'G over Fire and Water (by Elio 
Faure) (1926); 2'he Reveries of a Solitary 
(Rousseau) (1927). Ills critical works are 
Paul Gauguin, llis Life and Art (1921); 
John Smith — also Pocahontas (1928); aud 
The Tuk) Frontiers (1930), 

Fletcher, Phineas (c. 1582-1650), Eng. 
{loet, elder sou of Dr. Giles F. Ho was b. 
at Oranbrook, Kent, and educated at 
Eton and King’s College, Caiiibrldge. 
With his brother Giles lie contributed to 
Sorroues Joy G603). llis pastoral drama, 
Sicelides, A Piscatory (1014), was ^^^itten 
for performance before J amos I. Ho took 
holv orders, and ulUinatoly became rector 
of Hilgaj', iVorfoIk, where he remained 
for the rest of Ids life. His prin. work is 
The Purple Island: or the Isle of Man 
(1033). written In twelve cantos of seven- 
line stanzas. It Is an allegory of the 
human body, written In the manner of 
Spenser. There are many passiiges of 
groat beauty, but much of the poem i.s 
marred by tar-fotched conceits. F.'s other 
worl^ Include two prose treatises. The 
Way to Blessedness and Joy in TribukUion 
(both 1632), and a poem called The to- 
casts, or Apollyonists (1627). atUukiiig the 
Jesuits. Hia complete pootloal works wore 
ed. by A. B. Grosart in the Fuller Worthies 


Library (1869), and those of F. and his 
brother Giles by .S. Rous (1908-9). See 
H. E. Cory, Spenser, the School of the 
Fletchers, and Milton, 1912, and A, B. 
LangdaJe. Phineas Fletcher, 1937. 

Fiction, par, of Huutmgdoushiro, Eng- 
land, close to Petorhoroiigh. Noted for 
its brickfields. Pop. 8000. 

Fleurance, tu. of Franco in the dept, of 
Gers and the arron. of Leetoure 25 in. S. 
of Agon. It manufs. gloves ana iiuueurs. 
Pop. 3400. 

Fleur-do'lis, heraldic device in armorial 
bearings of many cmintries, but it is 
especially associated with the royal house 
of B'ranco. The design is based on the 
white Illy, and shows three iiouers Jojned 
together, the central one erect and the 



other two bending outward. In India 
and Egypt it was the symbol of the life 
and resurrection of the god Horns. Some 
people think it represents the white Iris, 
the ‘flower de luce’ of Shakespeare. In 
Rom. and Gothic architecture it is .< 
favourite ornament. 

Fleurus, nirkt. tn. of Belgium m 
llalnaut, situated 15 in. W. of Xainur and 
7 m. N.E. of Charleroi. It is noted for 
three important battles. In 1622 the 
Gers., under the duke of Brunswick and 
Count Ernst von Mansfchl, gained a 
victory over the Spaniards. In 1690 the 
under Luxembourg deCealcd the allied 
Dutch and Ger, forces, who v ere led by 
the prince of Waldeck. In 1794 the Fr. 
under Jourdau defeated the Aujstriaiis 
under the duke of Coburg Pop. 6500. 

Floury, Andr6 Heroule do (16.53-1743), 
ITr. cardinal and slatesnnm, b. at Lod^vo. 
In 1679 he obtained the post of chjijilaia 
to Queen Maria Theresa, wife of Louis 
XI\ and in 1698 he became bishop of 
Fr6jus. Ho w<i,s made a cardinal in 1726. 
F. was over seventy when he became first 
minister for Louis XV., though he refused 
the title. His financial administration 
was such that the usual deficit vvas turned 
into a surplus of 15,000,000 livros. His 
foreign policy was always peaceful. His 
severe economics fouml him unprepared 
for the war of the Polish Succession (17$3), 
though through it Louis XV. gained 
Lorraine, in 1741 F. was again forced 
into a war WiuU which be had no sympathy, 
that of the Austrian Succession. He d. 
soon after the evaouation of Prague. 
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Fleury. Claude (1640-1723). Fr. eccles. 
historian, b. at Paris. In 1689 ho was 
appointed sub-precoptor to the dukes of 
Anjou, Burgundy, and Berry. He was 
then pro.sented with the rich priory of 
Argenteull. In 1691 ho commenced his 
great work, the Histedre eccl^astuiiie^ 
pub. in 20 vols., and continued by J. O. 
Fabre and Qoujet. He wrote many other 
works, among tliem Histoire du droit 
franQoia (1674) and Maaurs des clirititiis 
(1682). 

Fleury^ Flory. or Flowery, in heraldry, 
indicates that the object is decorated with 
the fleur-de-lis. The cross flory is a cross 
of which the extremities end in the 
fleur-de-lis. The flowers at the termina- 
tion turn downwards. The F. diffora 
from the cross flory by its having a line 
between the ends of the cross and the 
flowers. 

Flexile Collodion, see Collodion. 

Flies. All insects which belong to the 
Diptera (g.v.) are commonly called F. 
This order comprises many families, and 
is ^videly distributed over the earth*8 
surface j though certain species are limited 
to particular diets., as Qlossiiia morsitatui, 
the tsetse-fly, to equatorial Africa. 
Musca domestica is the specific name for 
the common house-fly: Calliphora er?/- 
ttirocephala, the hlue-bottle; CuUcidie, the 
gnat family, etc., may be found under 
their respective headings. 

Flight, see Fltino. 

Flight-lieutenant, commissioned officer 
In the R.A.F., holtUng rank equivalent to 
a naval lieutenant or an army captain. 

Flight, Theory of, see u ruler Aero- 
nautics. 

Flinders, Matthew (1774 -1814), Eng. 
hydrographer, navigator, and explorer. 
Ho was o. at Doningtoii, Lincolnshire; 
entered the navy In 1789, and served in 
the Bellerophon at the battle of the 
* glorious first of Jxme.' In 1795 ho wont as 
midshipman In the Reliance to Now S. 
M'ales, and spent his time studji'ng the 
outlines and bearings of the Australian 
coast with George Bass, the surgeon of the 
Reliance. He explored the George R., 
and later much of the then unknown 
coast S. of Port Jackson. In 1798 he 
made a survey of the Furnoaux Is., N. of 
Tasmania. In 1801 he sailed for Aus- 
tralia with sev. well-known scientific men 
In the sloop Investigator, and thoroughly 
explored the coast. On his return In 
H.M.S. Porpoise he was wrecked on a coral 
reef: on his rescue In the schooner Cumber- 
land he was taken prisoner by the Fr. at 
Mauritius. His captivity lasted six years 
and ruined bis health. He wrote many 
aoientiflo and Interesting works, among 
them A Voyage to Terra Avstralis, with a 
vol. of maps (1814). See life by E. Scott, 
1914. 

' Flinders Petrie, see Petrie, Wuxi am 
Matthew Flinders. 

Flindersia, genus of Australian hard- 
wood trees, of the Meliacea family. F, 
australis, of New S. Wales and Queens- 
land, is regarded as one of Australia's 
finest hardwoods. It weighs over 50 lb. i>er 
cub. ft., and its greasy quality makes It 
more or less Impervious to damp. Hence 


It Is much used in dock works, flooring, 
shipbuilding, etc. It is yellow in colour, 
wltn brown and white streaks, thus being 
suitable for cabinet work. 

Flinders Range, range of mts. in S. 
Australia. It extends from the N. of 
Spencer Gulf, diagonally across the lake 
dist. of the S., for about 150 m. The 
heights are not lofty, the chief summits 
reaching from 1000 to 3100 ft. Mts. Re- 
markable, Eyre, Sorle, Arden, and 
McKinley ore the most important. 

Flint, Robert (1838-1910), Scottish 
philosopher and theologian. In 1864 ho 
became prof, of moral philosophy at St. 
Andrews Gnlv., and in 1876 prof, of 
divinity at Edinburgh Univ. Tie was also 
Stone lecturer in 1880, and Croall lecturer 
In 1887-88. Among his works may bo 
mentioned Christ's Kingdom on Earth 
(1865); The Philosophy of History in 
France and Germany (1874); Theism 
(1877); Sermons and Addresses (1899); 
and On Theological, Biblical, and other 
Subjects (1905). 

Flint, hard brown mlneml, oonsistlng 
mainly of silica, found in chalk deposits. 
It has a specific gravity of 2-6, is fre- 
quently harder than quartz, is brittle and 
breaks with a ooncholdal or shell-like 
fracture. In colour it ranges from dark 
brown to light yellow or grey. It ocoure 
usually in nodular masses, but under the 
microscope exhibits a crystalline structure. 
Its composition resembles that of quartz ; 
it Is almost pure silica with traces of Ume, 
iron, and organic matter. When received 
from the chaJk the outer surface Is opaque, 
rough, and greyish. On being brt^en it 
has a glassy lustre with cloudy, opaline, 
and speckled effects In Its colouring. Fs. 
are found usually in bands or layers In 
chalk, but are sometimes soattered. 
Layers of F. pebbles qpp common in riv.- 
beds and beaches in E. of England, 
and concretions of the same nature are 
found under the name of chert in beds of 
limestone. The origin of F. is, to an 
extent, a matter of conjecture. The 
silica composing it was obtained from the 
skeletons of sponges and radlolarla. It 
evidently passed into solution, diffused 
through the porous mass of the chalk, and 
was precipitated in concretionary masses 
where the conditions of pressing, etc., 
were suitable. It appears to have taken 
the place of chalk, and fossils situated In 
the area of precipitation were outlined in 
silica. The iLses of F. arise from Its hard- 
ness, durabiiltyj and its abundance In 
certain dlsts. It is used for buildings and 
road making. When used for mending 
the surface nt roads, some disadvantage 
results from its breaking np In angular 
fragments with sharp edge^. Before the 
days of the luclfer match, fifties of F. were 
used for lighting tiudor by striking them 
with a steel edge. They wore also used 
for discbaiglng guns befqre the intro- 
duction of percussion capi; and earlier 
still, tools and weapons Ware fashioned 
out of F. by dexterously breaking off flat 
or curve-flakes by successive blows. At the 
present time Fs. are ground down for use in 
the monuf. of earthenware of a superior 
kind. See also Flint Implements. 
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Flint: 1. Pari. bor. and cap. of FUnt- 
abirep N. Wales. It Is situated on the Dee 
estuary, 12 m. from Chester and 17.3 m. 
from Loudon. There are Iraport-ant 
<‘hemJcal works, smelting: and Iron foun- 
dries, paper mills, etc., and an export trade 
in potash, soda, coal, and copper. F. 
Castle was bepnm in tlie relgrn of Henry IT. 
and completed by Edward I. It was hero 
that lUenard II. was betrayed to Boling- 
broke in 1399. In 1643*the Roundheads 
<^aptured it. Pop. 7600. 2. Tn. of IVHcld- 

gan. U.S.A., and the cap. of the Genesee 
CO., 68 m. N.W. of Detroit. It is situated 
on the R. F., and is served by the Grand 
Trunk and the F. and Pere Marquette 
railways. There is a deaf and dumb 
institution here. The lumbering trade is 
very extensively carried on, and there are 
large saw mills, etc. Pop. 151, .'lOO. 

Flint Glass, eee Glass. 



FLINT ARROW HEADS AND KNIFE 
The arrow heads were found at Moorcock and 
Wrclton, Yorkshire, England; the knife, in. 
long, at Pickering, Yorkshire. 

Flint Implements, weapons and tools 
fashioned out of flint, the discovery and 
study of which form on important branch 
of archeBological research. Before 1860 it 
was generally accepted that the hist, of 
the earth involved a series of catastrophes 
which marked the end of geological 
periods, and that man only came into 
existence in the Alluvial period. The 
appearance of human remains in the midst 
of animals of the Drift period was attri- 
buted to deep burial until Boucher do 
lathes demonstrated, by his account of 
discoveries in the Drift beds at Abbeville 
in the Soiiiino valley, that man existed In 
that period capable of making well- 
fashioned stone implements. Tne dis- 
covery of these Implements has given the 
name of Stone Age to the period when 
they wore deposited. These found in the 
Drift beds are simple In form and rudely 
flnished; those belong to the PalscolUhw 
or Early Stone Ago. Flints found in more 
recent formations are more specialised in 
form and highly finished by grinding or 
polishing: these belong to the NeohUtic 
or later Stone Age. PalseolltbJo F. I. are 
found over a wide area. They occur In 
the beds of rivs. and lakes and in riv. 


gravels in the S. and middle parts of 
Europe and in S. England. They are not 
found in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
nor In Scotland, nor England N. of the 
Ouse. Throe typical forma of the imple- 
ments can bo recogulsed; the spear-head 
form from 6 to 8 in. long, the oval form 
with a sharp edge all round obtained by 
cblpplng the stone, and the knlfo-like 
form, trimmed or pointed at one end only. 
It is obvious that at this stage of dovelop- 
ment the flitfcrent forms were made to 
servo for a great variety of purposes. The 
Neolithic implements discovered in peat- 
bogs and recent alluvium ore differen- 
tiated to a high d<^ree. Flints have been 
discovered plainly indicating spcckvl 
frmetions, os chisels, scrapers, saws, axes, 
daggers, etc. See Sir J. Evans, Ancient 
Stone Implements of Great Britain^ 1897 
and Lord Avebury, Prehistoric Times, 
1914. 

Flint River. Uiv. in W. Georgia, U.S. A . 
with a length of 400 m. It joins the 
Ghattahoochoe at the S.W. extremity of 
the state, and together they form the 
Appalachicola. It is navigable as far as 
Albany. 

Flints, Liquor of, solution of flint or 
silica In potash (silicate of potash). This 
has the property of being soluble in water. 

Flintshire, maritime oo. of N. Wales, 
with an area of 264 sq. m. It is the 
smallest Welsh co., and consists of a main 
portion with a detached dist. The former 
is hounded by the Irish Sea, the Dee 
estuary, Denbighshire, and Cheshire, 
while the separated part is situated on the 
r. b. of the Dee, and bound(3d by Chestiire 
and Shropshire. The chief streams are the 
Doe, Clwyd, and the Alyn. The soil is 
fertile and the co. is an agric. one, about 
three-fourths being under ciiJtivation : 
stock - raising and dai^ - farming are 
fionrisbing industries. There are some 
thirty coal-mines, but not all are now 
being worked, and the pro-1914 output of 
850.000 tons has declined through the loss 
of foreign markets. Iron, lead, copper, 
and limestones are obtained, and there 
are smelting works and polterJes. The 
prin. tns. are Flint (the cap., pop. 13,500), 
St. Asaph, Mold, Holywell, en*. Rhyl Is 
a popular seasitle resort. Pop. 135,000. 
j Flintwood, section of the Australian 
KucaUrpti, yielding a hard, heavy, and 
durable timber, nnich used for railway 
sleepers, piles, and flooring. 

Flinty Slate, siliceous stone, usually 
black or of a very dark colour. It Is 
employed for testing gold and other 
precious metals, and has been namod on 
that account ‘Touchstoiio.’ The variety 
originally used was that found in I^ydia, 
Asia Minor. 

Flitch, see under Dunmow. 

Flitter-mouse, see Bat. 

Floating Battery, vessel which is fully 
armod with cannon an<i uacd as a defence 
from or attack on an enemy. In the siege 
of Gibraltar (1779-83) the Fr. and tipaui- 
ards used them but without success. 
They were ^'«d again in 1854 by the Eng. 
and Fr. against Russia. 

Floating Beacons, see Liqiithoube. 

Floating Bridge may be a permanent 
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construrtJoD used for ordinary trafBc 
across a riv., or temporary, as used in 
military operations. Tho former is built 
of pontoons or boxes of iron, on which 
is supported a roadway raised considerably 
above the water, tho bridpro beinff securely 
connected at each end with the shore. In 
tho temporary constructions the pontoons, 
which may bo boats or rafts, ai*o planked 
over to allow tho men to cross tho 
stream. Until it was replaced by a su.s- 
pension bridge, a prood example of a F. B. 
was that at Calcutta: It was over 1500 ft. 
lonff, 48 ft. wide, and was carried on 28 
iron pontoons. It was constructed over 
the Hngrli K., the bed of which Is too loose 
and the ci^rrcnt too rapid for permanent 
bridge fouiidatlons. 

Floating Debt, see tinder Public Dkbt. 

Floating Docks, see Dock. 

Floating Kidney, see Kidnevs, Diseases, 

Flodden, Battle of. was lotighb on Sept. 
9, about the base of the hill of F. In 
Northumberland, near Branxton, and 
10 m. N.W. of W'ooler. between the Scots 
and the Eng. The Scots were under 
James IV. and the Eng. uere commanded 
by the earl of Surrey. Henry VIII. was 
before Tournal prosecuting his war against 
the Fr. in connection with the ‘Holy 
League.* James IV. of Scotland declared 
himself tho active ally of France, crossed 
the border with an invading army of 

30.000 men and took up a position on 
F. Hill, facing S. Surrey executed a very 
daring move, which should it fall would 
cause the Hrit. Army to bo entrapped 
and its position rendered hopeless. Ho 
crossed the Till and drew up in tho rear 
of the enemy, between it and Scotland. 
The Scots then took up a fresh position, 
facing N., on Branxtou Rill. Each army 
was in four distinct bodies. After a devas- 
tating attack from the Eng. archery and 
cannon, the Scots rushed down the hill 
and came Into close quarters. The earls 
of Huntly and Home ^ot the better of the 
Eng. right, under Sir Edmund Howard, 
but only for a time; It soon rallied with 
the help of Lord Dacre’s reserve corps. 
The Scots right, under Lennox and 
Argyle, w’as completely routed by Sir 
Edward Stanley. James, fighting bravely 
among his soldiers, attacked Surrey, but 
Stanley, turning about, attacked tho 
king's corps In the rear. This corps 
fought to the last man, but the battle was 
decided — the Scots were most grievously 
defeated. They had lost their king, 

10.000 men, and tho flower of all the noblo 
families of Scotland. Tho Eug. loss was 
.5000 men. See Scott's Marmum^ where 
the battle is described with some accuracy 
and some Imagination, and P. Hume 
Brown, History of Scotland^ 1919. 

Hogging, or Whipping, is now practi- 
. cally only a statutory punishment, and 
the statute prescribing such punishment 
also fixes the number of strokes. Under 
various statutes^, or W. of males of any 
age is, authorised in the case of robbery 
with Tioleuce, robbery or assault with 
intent to rob by a person armed with a 
weapom conviction as an incorrigible 
rogue, disobarging fireaima at or usfug any 
aubstanoe with intent to injure or uarm 


the sovereign; and, as to males under 
sixteen, for larcenies, malicious damage, 
and under the GrimlnaJ Law Amoiulmeut 
Act, for having or attempting to have 
carnal knowledge of a girl under thirteen. 
Women may not be flogged or wliippod. 
F. of male children over seven and under 
fourteen by order of a magistrate on 
summary conviction for an Imllctnble 
ofTenoo is Inflio^d privately by a police 
constable In the presence of a superior 
officer and of tho parent (If he desires it), 
and only twelve strokes or less may bo 
given If the oiTender’s ago does not exceed 
fourteen, aiid only six if ho is under 
twelve. F. may also b© inflicted on 
convicts in prison for mutiny or gross 
personal violence to a prison officer or 
servant; but an Inquiry must be held 
before the sentence of F. Is carried out. 
In the navy F. Is authorised by the Naval 
Discipline Act, 1866. Commissioned otfl- 
cci*s may not be flogged, hut a uiaxlmum 
F. of forty -eight strokes may be inflicted 
on petty otlicers for mutiny, F. for 
breaches of discipline In the army was 
prohibited by the Army Act of 1881, but 
may bo inflicted on persons subject to 
military law w'hcn in prison. A coiu- 
iniesion appointed to investigate the 
matter reported in 1938 in favour of its 
abolition, except In cases of assault by a 
convlctetl prisoner upon a prison ofllcer. 
The sentence of F. or W. was abolished by 
the Criminal Justice Act, 1918. See 
further under Chimin al Law. 

* Floire et Blanohefleur.* At the time of 
the Crusades the Franks and the Gks. 
came into direct contact, and F. et B. with 
sev. other romances of Byzantine origin 
were put Into Fr. without passing through 
Lat. — probably by oral transmission. 
Writers In most of the European countries. 
Including BoccacclorMn Italy, told the 
tale from tho Fr. version. It is tho story 
of two children who loved each other, 
were separated, and who came together 
again happily ofter passing through many 
difficulties and dangers. Gaston Paris 
says that the chantefable, Aucassin et 
Nicolette Is another form, though greatly 
altered, of this story, see tho poem in 
Eng. ed. by A. Lang, 1910 (15arly Eng. 
Text Society). 

Flood, Henry (1732-91), statesman, 
entered the Irish parliament In 1759, and 
in 1773 held office os vice -treasurer of 
Ireland. At one lime he joined forces 
with Gratton in order to endeavour to 
translate into leality their dream of an 
Independent Irish Parliament ; but, differ- 
ing on other matters, especially on 
Catholic emancipation, they quarrelled, 
and In 1783 were within afl ace of fighting 
a duel. In that year, tihough still an 
Irish member, he was reinriicd to the Eng. 
House of Commons, but tgore he was lees 
successful, and made little or no mark in 
that assembly. He was ^ able parila- 
menterian, and one of the greatest 
orators that Ireland has ever produced. 
There Is a biography by Warden F. (1838). 

Floods and Inundations, due moat 
commonly to excessive rains or melting 
enowB, w'Dtdi cause rive, to rise and over- 
flow their banks. Some rivs. present this 
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phenomenon annually. The rising and 
falling of the Nile in thlH way ia no (Usaater, 
but has been made by man the basis of 
JKgyptlan agrhmlture. The Misatsaippi, 
the Mfaaourl, and tho Ohio valleys are 
ilabto to F., and these can he pr©<licted 
with comparative accuracy; great inun- 
dations occurred in 18U7, in 1927, and 
in 1937, tho last being the most scrioiia 
since records of tho riv, and of its tril>8. 
iiavo been kept, over 1^)00,900 persona 
being made homeless. In (^hina the 
llwang-ho R. is especially liable to become 
swollen after leaving its mountainous 
region and entering upon its long, low 
delta eourse. Ijcvccs 70 ft. high proved 
iueircctual in the disaster of 1887, when 
1,000,000 people were drowned and tens 
of thousands pcrislied by iliscase and 
lainino ensuing. In 1938 breaches in tho 
bank of the Ilwang-ho (or Yellow 11.) 
caused cither by tlic Chine.so l.hornselvea 
or by Jap. gunfire flooded thonsanfls of 
sq. rn. of lan«l, killed many thousands of 
people and held up the Jap. advance in 
tho prov. Tho breaking up of Ice and 
glacier dam.s cause inundations in the 
valleys of the trihs. of the Indus. Riv. 
F. less cu,tastrophlc in nature, but suffl- 
elently disastrous, occurred In France in 
Jan. 1910, and in England in the summer 
of 1912. In Fmpeo heavy rains caused 
i.lic w'ators oi the' Mnpm, Loire, Yonne, 
and other rlvs. to flood their valleys; this 
swelled tho Seine and I^aris was inun- 
dat^Ml. Til England, following a rainfall 
unprocedouted in the records of tho 
inetcoro logical office, many of the E. 
and midland coa. suffered, cspecJally 
Norfolk. England suffered disastrous F. 
in March 1947 through prolonged enow 
etonns and rain. Flood waters spread in 
the Thames valley, tho record levels of 
1894 being passed, and below Chertscy the 
riv. was 3 m. wide. There was an un- 
broken stretch of water from \^^ndso^ to 
Weybridge and tho F. were G ft. deep in 
places. Troops and piisonors of war were 
drafted into the Fen country for anti-tiood 
work, where there were sev. breacliea iu 
the banks of the Great Ouse. The Severn 
valley was flooded for over 40 in. from 
Caersws to Shrewsbury, There was ex- 
tensive flooding in the B. Riding of York- 
shire when the Derwent overflowed its 
banks from Mai ton to whore it joins tho 
Ouae, a distance of ftO m. Altogtither 
there wore F. in some porta at least of 
thirty cos. and the area mainly affected 
covered almost the whole of central Eng- 
land roughlv in a square with its four 
e-orncra In mid Wales. Ijincolnshire, Homer- 
seti and Essex. ‘Tidal waves,' occurring 
when high winds drive the waters of the 
sea on to the land at periods of high tides, 
are a loss frequent cause of Inundation. 
Notable F. of tlda nature occurred in the 
Nethorlahds In 1421, but tho construction 
of more and more invulnerable dikes 
have made the country deoreasingly 
sublect to these disasters. Inundation by 
the sea may c'ause serious F. as in Bengal 
in 1876. when 200^000 lives were lost. 
The W. indies, the Gulf Coast, the Middle 
Atlantic States, etc., are liable to inun* 
dation at< the periods of tropical hurricanes. 


Earthquake shocks disturbing the sea may 
cause inundation of the adjoining land; 
the cata.stropbe In wiilch Lisbon was 
destroyed in 177.'> was of this nature. 
Devastating F. have i)C‘en caused by the 
bursting of reservoirs, that of 1 he Bradfleld 
reservoir, Sheffield (1801), is an instance. 
For tho Noachian flood sfp. Deluge. 
See also Fens. See C. K. Brooks and 
J. Glasspoole, British BIkk/s, 1928; In- 
Htltution of CJiviJ Engim'crs, Interim 
Jieport of the Committee nu Floods in 
Itelation to Reservoir Practice, 1933; and 
B. 1). Richards, Flood Fstimation and 
Control, 1944. 

Floorcloth, term applied to a number of 
materials used os substitutes for carpet, 
'i’heso Include oilcloth, Jinolcum iq.v.), 
kamptulicon, corticino, cork earyict, etc. 
Oilcloth consists of coarse canvas (bur- 
laps), made of juto or flax, to which a 
coating of si/o and sev. coatings of thick 
oil paint are applied. It is then often 
ornamented with patterns. Tills hard 
and cold F. was partly superseded (1844) 
by kamptulicon, made of ground cork ana 
Indiarubbor; it was expensive and is now 
little used. Cork carpet is the F. now 
most extensively employed; it Is warmer 
than tho others and doaflen«J tho sound of 
the footsteps. It is made of a preparation 
of ground cork and oxidiseil linseed oil 
reduced to a pulp and pressed In a 
machine; it has a canvas backing. There 
is more cork in this than lu linoleum and 
the particles are larger. 

Floors, name applied to the upper 
storeys of houses, those above the ground 
floor. Technically the floor is the surface 
on which people walk. F. are generally 
constructed of wood, but in large buildings 
they ore often ‘fireproof,’ au<l then flat, 
bricks and Iron girders are used. In a 
single floor, constructed when tlie span 
Is not more than 1.5 ft., tlie joists pa^'S 
from side to side of the bouse. A double 
floor has two sets of Joists crossing each 
other, one for the F. and the other for the 
celling. A framed floor has girders in 
addition to the tw'o sots of Joists. 

Floquet, Charles Thomas (1828-96), Fr. 
statesman, was b. at St. Jean Pit l-de-Port. 
In 1876 became a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, of which ho wa^' president 
from 1885 to 1888, and Prime Minister in 
the latter year. In 1888 ho wounded 
Gen. Boulanger in a duel, and in the next 
year resigned from his office, lie was 
compplleu to give up public life, however, 
a yeai’ or two later, owing to his connection 
with tho Panama case. 

Flora, anct. Uora. goddess of the spring, 
of flowers, and of the ‘flower of youth. 
The Floralia, a theatrical festival in her 
honour, lasted from April 28 to May 3, 
ami was characterised by licentiousness 
ami unrestrained merriment. 

Flora, term which denotes collectively 
all the species of plants which are native 
to a certain dist. or country. Linnseus 
w'as the first to use the word in this '^onse. 
It may also be applied to denote the plants 
of a certain ^och tn time« so that we 
spt^ak of the Miocene flora. 

Floral IHooratibn, see FhoWER Dboora- 

TION. 
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Florence (It. Firenze. Lat. Florentia), 
city of central Italy, the cap. of a prov. 
of the same name, and fonnerly cap. of 
the duchy of Tuscany. It Is situated at 
the foot of the Flesole Hills In the fertile 
valley of the Arno on both banks of the 
liv. It is about 160 ft. above the sea 
level, 104 m. N.W. of Rome. F. is well 
called la aitta dei florid for flowers ffrow 
in luxuriance in its gardens and flehla, 
and the surrounding plain and sloping 
hills yield an abundance of wheat, Indian 
com, vines, olives, fruit trees, the pine, 
ilex, poplar, etc. The great portion of 
the city is on the N. bank of the riv., which 


dral, Santa Marla del Fiore, Is its chief 
building. It was begun by Arnolfo di 
Cambio In 1296, and consecrated In 1436, 
when It was called del Flore (of the flower) 
either after the name of the city or In 
reference to the municipal arms, a rod 
Illy on a white ground. Its detached 
campanile was begun by Giotto, and 
Brunelleschi designed Its dome. In front 
of the duomo Is the octagonal baptistery 
of San Giovanni, the old cathedral of F. 
Of Its three splendid bronze gates on© 
Is the work of Andrea Pisano (1330), and 
the other two, called by Michelangelo in 
admiration ‘The Gates of Paradise.’ are 
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The bridges m the background were destroyed in 194,4 


before 1944 was spanned by four imposing 
bridges. Many suburbs have sprung up 
^yond the anct. walls of which a few 
towers only remain. Extensions of the 
city took place during 1884-72, when 
F. was for one year the scat of the It. 
Gov., and for eight years tho cap. of 
Italy; further growth came about from 
Imminatlon from 1881. The city with its 
suburbs, riv., bridges, cupolas, towers, 
market-places and fine squares, its streets 
and encircling boulevards constitute a 
marvellous panorama well seen from the 
Piazza Michel Anglolo. the highest point 
of the Vialo del Colli, a magnificent 
‘drive* of modern construction, but many 
of the famous monuments of the city 
have gone as a result of the fighting in 
1944, particularly on the N. bank of the 
riv. round the Ponte Vecchlo, a fourteenth- 
century bridge which has a covered 
passage built over a row of goldsmiths' 
shops, linking the Palazzo Vecohio with 
the Plttl Palace. Tho 'duomo or oatbo- 


Lorenzo Ghiberti's masterpiece (1403-47). 
Other famous churches are Santa Marla 
Novella, Santa Ooce (F.'s pantheon, with 
frescoes by Giotto), (the roof was pleroed 
by a shell, but a recent survey disclosed 
that the roof timbers are in a dangerous 
condition throughout, due to extreme old 
age), Santo Splrlto (roof was pleroed by 
shell-fire in r(?v.'' places), and San Marco, 
whose convent has frescoes by Pra An- 
gelico and was the home of Bartolomeo and 
Savonarola. F. posseasos four Important 
libraries containing many taro MSS., illu- 
minated missals, and Bibles, etc.; they 
are the Biblioteca NozionalOf the Maru- 
colllana, the Lanrontlaua, and the 
Riccardlana. Rich collections of medieval 
artlstio and historical ti'cagures are stored 
In its galleries and musehm^ the chief 
among which are tho Ufitzl Gallery and 
the Pltti Palace (the Uifizl Gallery sujffored 
much damage from blast and tho corridor 
linking it with the Pltti Palace was badly 
wrecked). Here are mastorplocea by 
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Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Penigrlno. 
Gmrlandajo, Botticelli, the Lippis, etc., 
with some lino sculpture. Priceless 
archiBologlcal collections are to be seen 
In the museum of the duomo, the Accado- 
mla, and the Casa Buonarottl. The 
streets of F. are unique for their splendid 
medieval palaces, the old residences of the 
Florentine noble families; the Palazzo 
Vecchlo, now the tn. hall, once the seat 
of gov. of the republic ol F., and the 
Palazzo Riccnrdl, now the prefecture, 
once the residence of the Medici, are 
among: the most celebrated. Many of the 
old palaces have been restored as far as 
possible to their pristine grandeur, but 
some wore destroyed in the Second World 
War. The prin. industrial occupations 
of the Florentines are those connected 
udth vlntaging and oil -making, together 
with certain artistic handicrafts such as 
jewel, mosaic, majolica and porcelain 
making, straw -plaiting and the fabrication 
of silk and woollen textures. The univ. 
of F, is one of the first in Italy, and there 
arc many trade and professional schools 
with some Important learned societies, 
such as the Accademla della Crusca, for 
the study of the It. language, and the 
SocletilL Dantesca. There is an agrlc. 
institute, a high school of forestrj^ and a 
women’s training college. The Brit. 
Institute, founded in 1D18, occupies the 
famous palace of the Antlnorl. Pop. 
322,000. 

History. — Florentla, an old Rom. 
colony, was rebuilt bv Julius Ceesar, 
59 B.o„ to serve as a military post at the 
ford of the Amo. It rose Into some Im- 
portance under the Oorollngian emperors, 
who included it in the Tuscan margravate. 
It was bequeathed in feuded leracy to 
Pope Gregory VII. by the celebrated 
Ckmntess Mathilda (1115), and became. In 
consequence, the scene of conflicts 
between the popes and the emperors. F. 
stood for the papacy, but early began to 
develop a spirit of local patriotism and of 
freedom, and soon became bold and strong 
enough to close her gates against Frederick 
Barbarossa. The Florentines were al- 
ready great traders^ and they now formed 
themsdves into arit or trade guilds, and in 
order to hold public oflico It was necessary 
to belong to one of these guilds. They 
waged war against the feudal lords whose 
castles were in the neighbourhood, and 
who had Interfered with their trade, forc- 
ing them to become citizens and to live In 
F. at least three months In the year. They 
gradually throw off the nne of the em- 
perors, and after the death of Frederick II. 
In 1250 F. was proclaimed a republic. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries F. 
was involved In the struggles between the 
Ouelfs and the Ghlbellines, the former 
the democratic-republican -papist party, 
the latter favourable to the aristocrats 
and the emperor. F., which was chiefly 
Guelf, formed the ‘Tuscan League* with 
other cities, and fought against Pisa, 
Siena, and other (jhibelline tns. The rich 
burghers with their guilds now governed 
F., taking the power from the nobles by 
the * Ordinances of Justice. ' The executive 
power, formerly invested in the podestA 


and captain of the people, was now trans- 
ferred to the priori (eight members) and 
the gonfaloniere of justice. And now F. 
was tom by the feuds of the Nerl and 
Biaiichi (‘blacks’ and ‘whites*), two fac- 
tions born of the opposition of the nobles 
to tho new constitution. Dante was one 
of the Priori, and was banished with the 
whites in 13()2. In spite of the constant 
fighting entailed by these feuds, F. grew In 
splendour and prosperity — fine churches, 
palaces, and libraries were built, Floren- 
tine cloth merchants. Jewellers and gold - 
smiths visited all tho foreign markets and 
ostab. banks everywhere, about 400,000 
gold florins were minted every year, and 
the city was a centre of art and letters. 
All this was made possible by the soli- 
darity of the trade guilds. In 1348 the 
city was decimated by plague, the Black 
Death, described by Boccaccio. From 
1434 to 1527 the Medici held sway, and 
under them F. attained the summit of its 
maguificoncc. Coslmo, the first of the 
name, a princely merchant, was very 
popular, and rose to a position of groat 
power. Lorenzo do* Medici, called the 
Magnifleont, was the most famous and 
powerful of tho family. They were sev 
times banished for aiming at sovereign 
power, and were many times recalled. 
They patronised art and letters, and a 
school of painters came Into being, repre- 
sented by Cimabue, Leonardo, Giotto, the 
Lippis, Del Sarto, and others. F. was the 
centre of tho Renaissance. But the suc- 
ceeding members of the Medici family 
degenerated In character, and with them 
to some extent, the Florentines. The 
work of Savonarola, who tried to reform 
the manners and morals of the citizens, 
and to re-establiSh a democratic gov. after 
tho city had been delivered from the 
Medici, took place In the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. Ho was abandoned bv 
tho people and burnt at the stake. F. 
ceased to be an independent republic In 
1532 to become the cap. of the grand - 
duchy of Tuscany. .In 1808 Tuscany, 
and F. with It, was annexed to the Fr. 
Empire, and in 1865 tbo city bwame the 
cap. of the kingdom of Italy and re- 
mained the cap. until 1871, TF* Is the 
bp. of Dante (1265), Donatello, tht, sculptor 
(1383), Ghiberti (1378), of Machlavelll 
(1469), and of Florence Nightingale. 

In the Second World Wa^ S. African 
troops reached the outskirts of the city on 
Aug. 4. 1944, and on the 11th the Allies 
took F, The allied forces had been 
provided with booklets listing all build- 
ings in Italy which, by reason of historic 
associations or artistic value, wore 
exempt from military use and had to be 
protected against avoidable damage. 
Under F. might bo read: ‘The whole city 
must rank os a work of art of the first 
importance.* Such was the allied armies' 
estimate of a city which tho Qors. obose 
to violate. The great monuments^ mos^ 
of which lie N. of the R. Arno, escaped un- 
damaged because, though the Gera, held 
the N. bank, Brit, troops deliberately 
abstained from firing upon them. No 
damage of any sighifioanoo is attribut- 
able to allied action. But to the hlstorio 
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tn. of F. the damage wew very heavy. On 
the N. bank the heart of the old city round 
the famone Ponte Vecohlo, ^vith all Its 
iwsoclations, is gone. The bridge Itself 
escaped' serious damage, but the old 
houses on it sulfered severely from blast, 
and most of the old houses on the S. bank 
were totally destroyed. The Oers. blew 
up all the other five bridges, though some 
or the sculpture from the Ponte S. TrinitA 
was recovered by di vers. As early as March 
1944 the Gers. had made a photographic 
survey of the area thev subaeqiiently 
mined and ruined, IncliKiing the narrow 
approaches. Gn the S. side of the riv. the 
whole of the Via de’ Guicciardine, from 
the Pltti Palace to the riv., was destroyed, 
and the whole of the famous view iooking 
up the riv, t/O the Ponte Verchio, with the 
medieval houses reflected in the water, is 
lost for ever, together with three of the 
old Florentine towers, and the sixteenth 
Bagno dei Medici. Twelve palaces were 
either eompletely dost.roycci or ruined 
beyond repair, amongst them the Casa 
Macehiavelli and the Casa del Giam- 
bologna. The Casa del Torre de* Harrli 
collapsed, and with it the Columbaria 
library and Its M8S., though half these 
latter and most of the anet. library were 
saved by the prompt action of the Allied 
Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives 
otfloers. On the N. side of the riv. other 
old towers were destroyed, iuchidtng the 
Torre degli Amldei. the best -preserved of 
all the Florentine towers. Among 
palazsi destroyed or damaged were the 
Acciaioli. de Angolis, and Buondcl monte. 

A great loss was that of the old houses — 
the Piazza del Pesce, right up to the 
church of S. Stofano, which itself was 
damaged, the Via Por S. Marla, and with 
these have disappeared all the most 
characteristic remains of medieval F. By 
contrast the area which the Gers. held 
against allied attack was relatively 
immune, and, apart from the Columbaria, 
the libraries and archives did not suffer. 
Fronrt the galleries of F. all tlic more im- 
portant pictures had been removed to 
places of safety outside the city limits. 

Of the villas round F. many suffered 
damage, but the most important fared 
best on the whole. It may be mentioned 
that it will be possible to make an accurate 
reconstruction of tho original bridge of 
Santa TrinitA. Some of the famous 
towers were repaired or reconstructed. 
The UfBzI-Pltti corridor was re-roofed. 
There was widespread damage to sov. 
churches, particularly to roofs and win- 
dows, and some frescoes. 8. Stefono al 
Ponk was heavily damaged by Ger. mines, 
but the facade was completely rebuilt with 
the original stones. Santa Trinitfi’s roof 
was holed, and the frescoes shaken, but 
those by Ghirlandaio and Lorenzo Monemo 
were unharmed. Conslderahle damage 
was done to the roof and windows of the 
Pltti Palace bv shell fire and explosions. 
The Ufflzl Oallel^ was severely damaged 
throughout by explosions, and almost all 
the windows were smashed and decorative 
frescoes badly damaged. See Works of 
Art in Italy: Losses and Survivals in the 
War. Two parts. H.M.UO., 1946, 1946. 


Flores 

See O. A. Capponi, Sloria della repiiblica 
Firema. 1876,* Mar^ret Olipbaut, MaJeers 
of Florence. 1876; F. Perrens, VHistoire 
de Florence. 1877-92; P. Vlllari, The 
Tioo First Centuries of Florentine liistory 
(Eng. trans.), 1894, and Life and 
Times of Savonarola (Eng. trans.), 1888; 
J. Ruskln, Mornings in Florence. 1901 ; 
B. Staley, The OuUds of Florence. 1906; 
.1. Wood Brown, Florence Past and Present. 
1011; F. SchUlmunn, Florenz und die 
Kunst 7'oskanas. 1929; T, Borenlus, 
Florentine Frescoes. 1930; G. True, 
Florence ei Us Medxcis, 1936 ; and S. Antal, 
Florentine Painting and its Social Pack- 
ground. 1947. 

Florence: 1. Prov. of Central Italy, 
cap. F. It embraces part of the basin of 
the Amo, is travc‘rsed by the Apennines, 
has an area of 2265 eq. m. and a pop. of 
1.000,000. It produces wine, oil, tlic 
olive, and flowors, and carries on silk 
weaving and sheep breeding. 2, (3ity of 
Alabama, U.S.A., co. seat of Tjauderdale 
CO., situated on a plateau 200 ft. above 
the Tonuossee R., on its N. bank. Its 
industries are connected with lumber, coal, 
and iron-mining. Pop. 15,000. 3. Co. 

scat of F. CO., 8. (Jarollna, U.S.A. Its 
industries Include tobacco and cotton 
growing. Pop. 16,000. 

Florence of Worcester (d. 1118), O.K. 
chronicler. He was a monk of Worcester, 
lie appears to have lived most of his life, 
and certainly d.. in tho Benedictine monas- 
tery at Worcester. We know nothing else 
about him. He wrote tho Chronicon ex 
Chronicis. beginning with the creation and 
ending In 1117. A certain John of Wor- 
cester continued the work up to 1141. It 
is Interesting to compare tho work with 
other Eng. chronicles tiJl his Independent 
work froth 1108 ; tho main part appears to 
have been taken ftjom the chronicle of 
Marianus, an Irish rooinso who lived at 
Fulda. It was trans. by B. Thorpe In 
1848, and by T. Forester In 1854, for 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library 

Florentia, see Florexc k. 

Florentinus, Rom. Jurist, was the writer 
of InstiiuUones in .sev. books. There is no 
other work by which he is knotvn, but 
many extracts from his book are still 
preserved. 

Flores, Juan Jos4 (1800-64), Sp.-Amer. 
soldier, b, at I’uerto Cabello, Venezuela, 
who became first president of Ecuador, 
and fought under Jlollvar in the War of 
Independence. He was commander-in - 
chief In the ciyupaign against Peru, and 
when Ecuador became Independent (1830) 
he framed her constitution and was elected 
president. 

Floret: 1. Is. of the E. Indies, belonging 
to the Dutch. It has an area of about 
5850 sq, m., the interior being but very 
little known. Rico and Ufiaize are grown 
here, while sandal wood > and cinnamon 
are among tho exports. Pop. 1500. 2. Is. 
In the Atlantic Ocean belonging to the 
Azores group. It is on© of the most 
westerly of the group, and is very fertile. 
The cap. is Santa Cnii. Sir Richard 
Gronvllle'fl defence off Anores in 1691 Is 
commemorated in Tennyson's Revenge. 
Pop. 7300. 3. Dept, of Uruguay, S. 
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America. Its chief tn. is Trinidad. Area 
1744 sq. m. Pop. 36,100. 

Florezj Enrique (1701-73), Sp. historian, 
was h. at Valladolid, and joined a religious 
order when quite younff. lie afterwards 
devoted all his time to me writing of hist.. 
Ilia chief works being EapaHa Sagrada 
(1747-73) and Memorias de las Reynas 
Catolicas (1770). 

Florian, Jean Pierre Clax;|s de (1755-94), 
Fr. poet and writer of romance. He was 
b. at the chOtoau of Florian, near Sauve. 
His uncle, the marquis of Floiian, intro- 
diiced him to Voltaire, who greatly iti- 
tlucncod his ideas on literature. He 
obtained a commission in a dragoon 
regiment, but at the beginning of the 
revolution he retired to Sceaux, where ho 
was captured and Imprisoned. lie only 
lived a few months after his release. One 
of Ms first literary works w^as an eclogue 
entitled Rutht crowned by the Fr. 
Academy in 1 784 . lie wrote niuny poems 
and comedies; among them arc Le Bon 
Manage, Nvma Pompiiius, and GalaUe. 
In 1792 ho wrote his famous Fables, 
and trans. Don Quixote into ITr. Ills 
style was sentimental, and his come- 
dies are delicately expressed with a 
certain amount of charm and piquancy, 
lie was elected to the Fr. Academy in 
1788. 

Florianopolis (formerly Desterro), city 
and seaport of Hrazll, which is named 
after Marshal Florlano PoLxoto, pmsident 
of Brazil (1891-94). It is situated on the 
W. side of the is. of Santa Catharlna oil 
the coast of the state of Santa Catharina, 
of which it is the cap. Agriculture is the 
prin. industry and dairy produce is largely 
exported. The port affords good accom- 
modation for smaller vessels. A suspen- 
slon bridge, called the F. suPT>ensIon 
biidge, which adjoins the city, wa-s com- 
pleted In 1926. Pop, 49,000. 

Florida (Land of FloAvcrs), * peninsnJa’ or 
‘eveiglade’ state, the most a. of t he states 
of U.S.A. Its length la 400 in., its average 
width 95 m., and its eu-ea 58.5G0 sq. m., 
about 4298 of wiiich Is lake and riv. area. 
Its surface fieldom rises more than 200 ft. 
above the sea level; lakes, ew'amps, ami 
sfivannah lands are frequent In the centre, 
while the S. is characteilsed by sub- 
merged snw-gKiss plains called everglades, 
whose pure water, about 1 ft. deep, 
abounds in ilsb. To these everglades 
F.*8 largest lake, Okeechobee (1200 sq. ra.), 
contributes a subterranean supply. The 
prln. rlvs. are St. John's, tlfh Wlthacochee, 
and the C'aloosahatchoe. The ollniato of 
F. is so equable and healthful that the 
state has been called the Amor. Riviera, 
and has bo<'ome a favourite health n^&ort; 
immense mineral springs enhance its 
value. The leading industries are those 
cionneotcd with agriculture (cereals, the 
peanut, potato, tomato, beans, tobacco, 
celery, etc., are cultivated), clgor-maJdng, 
lumber (the yellow pine, cypress, red 
cedar, oak, and catalpa now abundantly), 
phosphate rock, and nruit-growlng (orange, 
pineapple, grapefruit, etc.). The pop. 

« wasl,897.400,and (1946) 2,310,300. 

» first total the foreign-born white 
numbered 70,000, and one-third of the 


w^hole are coloured. The chief tns, ore 
Tallahassee (cap.), 12,000; Jacksonville, 
206,400; Miami, 192,100; Tnmpa, 124,400; 
St. Petersburg, 85,100; Orlando, 50,100; 
Pensacola, 43,300; Wc«t Palm Beach, 
40,.50(), The state provides higher educa- 
tion In a unlv. of the state of F. at 
Gainesville (founded 1905), with 3000 
atudeni-s, a state college for women, 
foundovl at Tallahassee in 1905 (2000 
stinlents), and a college for Negroes at 
Tallahassee (800 students). F. was dis- 
covered in 1512 by Ponce de Leon, was 
ceded by Spain to England in 1763, be- 
came an Arner. possession in 1821, a ter. 
of U.S.A. in 1822, and was admitted to 
statehood in 1845. Miami and Palm 
Beach, the two chief resorts for residents 
and visitors, have greatly Increased in 
popularity of recent years and the trade 
of F. has thereby received a vei*y helpful 
stimulus. See 0, H. Brevard, A Hisfory 
of Florida from the Treaty of 1763 to Our 
Own Times, 1924-25; F. W. Dau, Florida, 
Old and Few, 1934: and Kathryn T. 
Abbey, Florida: Lana of Change, 1941. 

Florida, cattle-rearing dept, of Uruguay, 
whose cap. of the same namo Is about 
70 m. N. of Montevideo. Area 4763 sq. m. 
Pop. 106,400. 

Florida Reefs, or Keys, bow-shaped 
chaiu of small is. and sand reefs (or keys), 
extending S.VV. for 220 m. from Capo 
Florida. They parallel the E. coast of 
F. and enclose an Inland waterway. The 
ports Fernandlna, Jacksonville, and Key 
West are on the keys. There is an active 
sponge industry. 

Florin (Fr. florin, from It. fiorino, a 
florin, the word being derived from flare, 
a tiovver, because the coin bore a lily on 
the obverse), namo first given to a gold 
com struck in Florence in the eleventh 
eontiu’y . It was called also a * fiorence* in 
Europe, and was much used in commerce, 
other countries issuing similar C/Oins. In 
England Edward III, ordered every pound 
of gold to be coined into lift y florenoes (value 
six shillings each); and the ‘g'llden* and 
‘guilders’ of Germany and Holland came 
into being Edward’s llorences were soon 
discontinued, but in 1849 Queen Victoria 
issued a silver F. (two shUllngs), which 
became known as the ‘godless’ or ‘grace- 
less’ F,, bocause the words Dei Gratia were 
omitted; this omission was rectified in 
1852. The doiihlc F. of 1887 was dis- 
continued in 1890. 

Fiorina (Filurina), dept, of Gk. Mace- 
donia. Pop. 152,800. Cap. F. (10,500). 

Florio, John (r. 1553-1025), Eng. author 
and translator, was the sou of It. Pro- 
testants, and was b, in London, where bis 
parents had taken refuge. He became a 
prof, of languages at Oxford, and in 1603 
was appointed to road It. with Queen 
Anne, being made groom of the chamber 
in the following year. He also taught 
Prince Henry, sou of James I. He is beet 
known by hjs trans. of Montaigne’s essays 
(1603). Among his other works are 
S'lorio, his firsi fniUea which yielde famUiar 
speech, ynerie proverhea, wiUie sentences and 
golden sayings, aUo a perfect Jntroducliot^ 
to the JUuian and English Tanguea (1578) 

I and A Worlde of Wordea or moat Copious 
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and Exact Oictionarie in Italian | mentioned Indra (18.53): La Veuve 


English (1698). 

Floris, Frans (151(5-70), Flemish painter 
\«hose real name was de Vrienat, b. at 
Antwerp. He began os a sculptor under 
his father, and later went to Id(*ge, where 
he studied painting under Lambert Lom- 
bard. He then visited Italy, and while in 
Rome made a careful study of the work of 
Michelangelo, and his work show’s verj'^ 
plainly the influence of that groat master. 
In 1540 he opened a school of pablting in 
Antwerp. Ajnong Ids best works are ‘ The 
Last Judgment' (in Brussels); ‘The Fall 
of Rebellious Angels’ (in Antwerp). Ills 
brother Cornells (1614-75) was an archi- 
tect and sculptor, whoso chief work was 
the tn. hail at Antwerp. 

Florists* Flowers, see FLowEita, 
Florists'. 

Florus, historian of Rome, who wrote 
during the reign of Iladrian (a.d. 117-3S). 
Very^ew definite facta of his life are known, 
but his work was a hist, of Rome from the 
foundation of the city to the time of 
Augustus. It is founded principally on 
Livy's work, and although its arrange- 
ment is good it leaves much to be do.sired 
in other ways. One of the best known 
eds. is that by Halm (Leipzig, 1879). 

Flory (In heraldry), see Fleury. 

Flotation, study of the conditions under 
which bodies float. If the weight of a 
body be greater than the weight of the 
duJd displaced, the body will tend to sink; 
if the weight of the body be equal to that 
of the displaced fluid, it will rest anywhere 
in the fluid; if the weight of the fluid dis- 
placed be greater than the weight of the 
body, the body will be forced upwards to 
the surface, so that it floats partly Im- 
mersed. As the pressqre upwards upon 
a floating body must be equal to the 
pressure downwards due to the weight of 
the body, it follows that the weight of the 
fluid displaced is equal to the total weight 
of the body. It algo follows that the 
pressure upwards shall act in the same 
straight line as the pressure downward.s, 
so that the centre of gravity of a floating 
body la in the same vertical line as the 
centre of buoyancy, or the centre of 
gravity of the displaced fluid . If the body 
be slightly displaced, the moment of the 
two forces tends to restore it to its original 
position if the centre of gravity be below 
the centre of buoyancy, but tends to over- 
turn It if the centre of gravity be above 
the centre of buoyancy ; in the former case 
the floating body is in stable equilibrium, 
in the latter It is in uustable equilibrium. 
Hence the necessity for keeping the centre 
of gravity of a shin as low as possible. A 
cei^n amount of displacement is inevit- 
able, and If the centre of gravity be raised 
by heavy deck loads there is risk of cap- 
sizing, while the lowering of the centre of 
gravity by ballasting tends to ensure 
stabUlty. I 

Fiotow, Frledrloh, Baron von (1812- ’ 
1883). Oor. composer, b. at Teutonnorf in 
MecUenburg. His first great success was 
Le Naufrage de la Midnse^ an' opera pro- 
duced in 183^* AUaaandro fitradcUa, in 
1844, and Martha, In 1^847, being equally 
popular. Among his later operas may be 


Grapin (1859); and UOmbre (18G9). The 
characteristics of his works are liveli- 
ness and grace, combined with pleasing 
melodies. 

Flotsam, Jetsam, and Ligan, names 
given in Fng. law to goods lost at sea as 
distinguished from wreck or goods which 
come to land. Flotsam ‘is where goods 
continue swinyoing on the .surfa<!o of the 
waves* (Blackstone). Jetsam or jettison 
connotes goods cost into tho sea wliich 
remaiin under water; ligan are goods which 
are attached to a cork or buoy In order 
that they naay bo found again. F., J., and 
L. are adjudged to the Crown If no owner 
appears witliin a year and a day, while 
wreck belongs to the Crown in any case. 

Flounder, or Plenronectes fiesiis, flat lish 
(q.tJ.). It Is common to the N. temperate 
ami Arctic seas of both hemispheres, and 
Is almost as much a fresh -water fish as a 
sea fish. The F. rarely exceeds a length 
of 12 in., or a weight of 14 lb., but those 
cAUght in America are larger and heavier. 
Nearly all Fs. are excellent eating. 

Flour (the word is a variant of flower), 
in general language the powdered grain of 
w’heat. When the word is used to denote 
tho powdered grain of other cereals, a 
qualifying term is added — rye F., barley 
F., etc. Wheat F. is used fop making 
bread in preference to tho F. of other 

f Trains, not on account of any superiority 
n its nutritive properties, but because of 
the presence In it of a special gluten, a 
highly tenacious, sticky substancA which 
enables the dough to retain tho carbonic 
I acid gas introduced into it in tho form of 
I yeast or baking powder. This makes the 
bread light and spon^. Dough made 
with the F. of other grdiiis Is granular, and 
this allows the gas to escape. The follow- 
ing comparison shew^s that In essential 
nutritive constituents other grains equal 
or surpass wheat: 

Sugar, 

Protein starch, etc. 
Wheat 11-9 71-9 

Oats 11*8 69*7 

Barley 12-4 69*8 

The best wheat (tho richest in gluten) 
comes from Minnesota, Manitoba, Hun- 

f ary, and Russia. Great Britain imports 
from Canada in rapidly increasing 
quantities. Tho most recent statistics of 
the values of different kinds of cereals Im- 
ported Into Great Britain from Oanada 
and Australia &re as follows: Wheat (1948) 
— Canada £07,504,.635; Australia u948) 
ie23, 602,304. Barley — Australia (1948) 
£2,414,000. Oats — Canada (1947) 
£1,997,268. Meal and flour — (Inoluding 
semolina) (1948) Canada £17.939,556; 
Australia £7, 585, 188. Statistics, however, 
show considerable fluctiiatJon.s. Tn 1938 
wheat Imports from all countries were 
£.38,627,554. in 1948 £95,674,678; oats 
£.537,520 In 1938 and £9,431,417 in 1948. 
Tho total Imports of giwn and F. from 
Canada In 1938 wore 442^370,178 cwt., 
valued at £18,5952,293 : in 1948 79,369,482 
cwt., valued at £85,(139.121; from Aus- 
tralia (1938) 35,994,636 cwt., valued at 
£14,392.095; (1948) 24,094,247 cwt.. 
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valued at £40,266,251. From the Ar- 
gentine republic the import figures are: 
1938, 24,262.313 cwb., valued at 
£8,190,189; 1948, 30,833.458 cwt., valued 
at £43,301,517. 

Flourens, Marie Jean Pierre (1794- 
1867), Fr. physlologifit, at Maureilhan, 
H^rault. He began his career by assisting 
Cuvier In 1828, and later received an 
appointment at the Jardin du Rol. He 
afterwards held a profesi^rship of the 
Colldge de France, became perpetual 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences, in 
1840 a member of the Fr. Academy, and 
in 1846 was made a peer of France. He 
wrote many works on physiology and 
anatomy, among them Anatomie gAtUrale 
de la peau et membrartea muqueusea 
(1843) and Thiorie expSrimentale de la 
formation dea oa (1847). 

Flourish, literally In O.E. a fanfare but 
in modem musical terminology a short 
figure used as an embellishment rather 
than as a theme. 

Flour- milling. Ancient method . — More 
than 6000 years ago people ceased to eat 
grain in its wild state and began to break 
it up with a rude kind of pestle and 
mortar. Later a primitive nand mill 
came into use. This consisted of two 
stones with roughened^ 8iiifa<*e8 between 
which the grain igtround. The next 
mill evolved was the quern, formed of two 
circular stones, the upper revolving on the 
lower, to which It was attached by a metal 
or wooden pin. The corn was introduced 
between the stones by means of a funnel 
In the upper stone which had also a small 
hole near its edge into which a stick w’as 
inserted to servo as a handle. Thu quern 
is still used by semi -civilised pc«mles, and 
In remote parts of Ireland, the Hebrides, 
and the Snetlands. Down to 187 4 the 
grindstone remained the basis of the floui*- 
mlll, but the ‘power’ was supplied by ani- 
mal labour, by wind, and by water. Grind- 
stones are still used In the smaller mills. 
They are made of buhr, a verj’ hard sili- 
itate. They are from 4 to 6 ft. in diameter, 
and their surfaces are grooved or furrowed 
from centre to clrciimforenco. The 'hopper* 
HuppUes the grain through the centre of 
the upper .stone ; the wheat Is pushcil along 
the grooves and broken upon the ridges. 

Modem method . — In modern F. iron or 
steel rollers worked by steam have taken 
th(‘ place of grindstones. The first success- 
ful stwm mill was erected in Lontioii in 
1784, and iron rollers were first used In 
1840, following their Introduction iu Uiida- 
post. Hungary became tlie world centre 
for F. on account of this improvement. 
Minneapolis soon adopted It, becoming In 
her turn the world centre, and remaining 
so to the present day. From 1880 the 
system of roller-milling has been in opera- 
tion in all large mills. 

The first operation consists in removing 
the husk (bran ) from the grain. That this 
may be successfully done, that is, without 
particles of bran becoming Incorporated 
with the flour, the grain is ‘tempered* 
(damped) after being thoroughly cleaned 
In revolving cylinders. Then It is passed 
through sev. pairs of grooved Iron rollers, 
each pair having finer grooves than the 


lost as well as a different angle of grooving 
and a different rate of movement. Two 
products result: bran and ‘middlings* or 
‘semolina.* Next the semolina la ‘puri- 
fied,* i.e. the finer and C/Oarser particles are 
assorted, and any ‘offal’ or extraneous 
particles of tissue and fibre carried off In 
revolving, gauze-covered cylinders. Flour- 
making proper Is the object of the next 
operation. Tbo semolina is passed through 
various pairs of smooth rollers and ‘flour’ 
results, but as the particles are not even 
now of unlfonn size. It Is further treated in 
a ‘dresser,* or revolving cylinder covered 
with fine Swiss silk. The product alone 
which is able to pass through tho meshe.s 
(12,100 to tho sq. in.) is accepted as flour, 
the remainder, a fluffy tissue. Is used as 
food for cattle. See fl. Bennett and J. 
Elton, History of Corn Millingy 1898. 

Flower, Sir William "Henry (1831-99), 
Eng. anatomist and zoologist. He held 
the curatorship of the Hunterian Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons In 1861 ; 
and. In 1884, the directorship of tho Brit. 
Museum of Natural Hist. He wrote An 
Introduction to the Osteology of the Mam- 
malia (1870); Fashion iii Deformity as 
illustrated in the Cuatorna of Barbarous and 
Chnliaed Bacea (1881); The Horse (1891); 
and Essays on Museums and other subjects 
connected itriih Natural History (1898). 

Flower, shoot bearing a number of 
leaves modified for tho purpose of repro- 
duction, and frequently with other leaves 
forming an outer investment. A typical 
F. consists of four whorls of floral leaves, 
the carpels, constituting the pistil, 
stamens, petals, and sepals, but there are 
many and varied modifications from this 
type. The pistil and tho stamens are the 
essential organs of a plant, because seeds 
camiot be formed if these ai*o absent. 
Tho petals collectively form tho corolla, 
and the sepals constitute the calyx. 
When sepals and petals are Indistin- 
guishable from one another, as in daffodil 
and many monocotyledons, etc., a 
perianth occurs. In dicotyledons the 
calyx, when present, is usually green as In 
primrose, and of a protective nature, but 
it may be yellow as in uiarsh majngold, or 
blue a.s in larkspur. The corolla is usually 
brightly coloured, or wlilte; sometimes it 
is absent altogether, as in Thalictrumy the 
rue. A typical stamen consists of a stalk, 
or filameut, bearing a terminal anther 
N\hich contains tho pollen. The pollen Is 
the male element m the sexual process. 
The pistil is the female organ and consists 
usually of three piu*ts, the ovary or seed 
bog, made up of carpels, above which is a 
shaft -like tube, the style, at the apex of 
which is tho stigma, the receptive organ 
for the pollen grains. A F. is S€iid to be 
complete when both calyx and corolla are 
present ; it Is incomplete if one or both of 
these envelopes are absent. If both 
stamens and instil occur together, the F, 
is said to be perfect or hermaphrodite; It 
is imperfect or unisexual when only on© 
class of essept 'al organs Is present, and the 
Fs. are then ; !ther stamlnate (male) or 

{ jistillate (female). Where the floral 
eaves in each whorl are similar In size and 
shape, tho F. can be divided symmetrically 
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in sev. directions, and is said to be regrnlar, 
08 in buttercups; otherwise It Is Irregular, 
as In peas, orchids, etc. Much of the 
classification of plants Is based upon the 
characters of the F., thus dicotyledons 
are subdlTidod into polypetalin and gamo- 
petahsB. The Fs. of the former have i>etals 
free from one another, as In buttercup; 
those of the latter have their petals Joined 
to one another, so forming a tube, cylinder, 
etc., as In primrose. In dicotyledonous 
plants the parts of the F. are usually in 
fours or fives or their multiples; thus a 
primrose has five sepals, five petals, five 
stamens, and a pistil made up of five 
carpels; members of the pink family 
(Caryophyllaceee) usually have ten sta- 



DLAGRAMMATIC REPRBSENTATION OF TUU 
STRUCTURE OF A FLOWER 
AX, axis; if, receptacle; S, sepal; P, petal; 
ST, stamen; AN, anther; OF, ovary; STG, stigma. 

mens. Monocotyledons, on the other 
hand, have their parts in threes or 
mnltiples: thus in the lily there are six 
pejdanth leaves, six stamens, and three 
carpels. Mention must be made of tbe 
receptacle, a very Important structure in 
the classification of flowering plants, as 
upon it depends the insertion as it is 
caUed, of the floral leaves. Thus if 
sepals, petals, stamens, and carpels spring 
one beneath the other from a more or less 
conical receptacle, such as occurs in the 
buttercup, the F. is said to be hypogyuous 
and the ovary is superior. It is perlgy- 
nouB when the stamens spring from the 
fame level as the ovary, as in rose, black- 
berry, etc. ; and it is epigynous when the 
petals and stamens are inserted above the 
ovary, as In the lily, and members of 
UmbeUlferte and others; in this cose the 
OTOry is said to be inferior. 

In order that a F. may produce seed, 
fertilisation is necessary, and pollination 
is a preliminary step to this end. By 
pollination Is meant the bringing of the 
pollen into contact with the stigma of the 
pistli, and there are all sorts of wonderful 
devices in plants to effect this end. There 
are two chief ways by which this is 
brought abont, one is by the agency of 
insei^, and sometimes %y birds, and the 


other is by wind. Entomophllous plants, 
os they are called In the first case, are 
attractive either by their colour or smell 
or both, and the insect visits the F. for 
booty of pollen or honey, and incidentally 
causes the pollen of one F. to fall upon the 
stigma of another. The ways In which 
certain Fs. are specially adapted for visits 
from certain insects, and the relative 
positions of stamens and ptstil so as to be 
used to the beat advantage, is a subject in 
itself. Fs. which open in the evening are 
usually of a pale coloiu and have a strong 
smell — they are pollinaled by moths and 
evening insects. Auemophiloiis plauU, 
those which arc wind -pollinated, often 
bloom before the leaves are developed, 
their Fs. are usually inconspicuous, they 
produce no honey, they have no smell, and 
pollen Is produced in large quantities to 
atone for waste; grasses and many trees 
belong to this typo. It has been proved 
by experiment that cross-fertilisation, 
i.e. when the i>ollcn contents of one F. 
are brought into contact with the pistil 
contents of another F., whether on the 
same or on a different plant (but always of 
the same species), is more beneficial than 
self-fertilisation, but often if cross-pollin- 
ation does not take place, the plant 
becomes self-pollinated. In some cases, 
however, self-pollination is impossible, for 
various reasons: (1) The anthers and 
stigma are in such relative positions to one 
another that pollen canuot possibly rt^aeli 
the stigma of the same F., e.g. aristoJochia. 
(2) The stigma and anthers of the same F. 
mature at different times; Fs. in which 
this occurs are either protandrous, when 
the anthers are first developed and have 
already shed their pollen when the stigma 
of the same F. Is capable of receiving it ; or 
they are protogynoiis, when the stigma is 
withered before the no lieu is shed; this is 
the more unconimoii^f the two forms, but 
occurs in arum and in the figwort, etc. 
Most composites, campanula^ etc., are 
protandrous. (3) When the Fs. are uni- 
sexual, as in willow, etc. When pollina- 
tion has once been effected, the pollen 
grain germinates on tbe stigma and sends 
out a tube which forces its way down the 
style imtiJ it reaches the micropyl© of an 
ovule. Tbe coutents of the pollen grain 
then travel down the tube and fuse with 
the contents of the ovule. This act of 
fusioD is fertilisation, the most direct 
result of which is the development of. the 
embryo, and the conversion of ovule into 
seed. See also Botany. See K. T. 
llinkson and F. Maitland, A Book of 
Flowers, lUOU; W. O. James and A. R. 
Olapbam, UioLogy of Flowers, 1935: W. J. 
Stokoe, Observers Book ^ British fVild 
Flov.'ers,19:i7 ; and M. Eradfleld, Every- 
man's Wild Flowers ana Trees, 1938; 
M. C. Oarey and Borothy' Fitchew, Wild 
Blowers at a Glance, 1949. 

Flower Decoration as know it now. 
that is to say, flowers placed in containers 
filled with water for the ^coratlon of a 
room, was unknown until the middle of 
the last century. For hundreds of years 
lieople have loved flowers for their beauty 
and particularly for thefr perfume, but 
they scattered them about on the floors of 
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their rooms, on the tables where their 
meals were taken, and even on their bods, 
for the floetingr pleasure which they ^avo. 
In mid -Victorian times the arran»;cinent 
of flowers was as formal os the plannin^jr 
of their gardens; only hothouse flowers 
were thought good enough for the adorn- 
ment of the dinner table, and these were 
festooned across the white damask cloths. 
Wire was much used then tor buttonholes 
and bouquets to give a stiff effect. It was 
Queen Alexandra wlio started a new vogue 
by having large vases of leaves placed in 
her drawing-room at Marlborough House, 
and from tnat time the use of flowers in 
the house became gradually more popular 
and the formality of Victorian days gave 
place to more natural and artistic arrange- 
ments. 

At the present time all typos of blooms 
oro used — wild flowers, perennials, an- 
nuals. branches of flowering shrubs and 
trees, and even tho leaves of certain vege- 
tables. A good effect can be obtained In 
winter by placing fine twigs in a vase 
against a light background; in the early 
spring, too, branches of winter jasmino, 
forsythia, japonica, etc., and oven of non- 
flowering bushes, can be picked when the 
buds are Just formed, and will soon open 
out into full bloom ipi a warm room. The 
choice of flowoi-s is almost entirely a 
matter of individual preference, the sea- 
son, and what one can afford or grow; 
bunches of mixed flowers of all colours 
and varieties suit certain types of room, 
or a mixture of different blossoms in one 
coloui*; from tho vegetable garden one cn-u 
take tho leaves of curly kale, and carrot 
tops to use as torn; all white flowers of 
different types are much more pleasing 
than would be thought In a vase. The 
modem method is to strip off the leavw 
before placing the flowers in the bowl, in- 
stead of adding foliage as was a former 
practice, the Idea being that the green de- 
traots from the colour effect of tlic blos- 
soms. JVIiich of tho effect of good flower 
display depends on tho vase or bowl used. 
Tho glass and silver specimen vases of tho 
Victorians, together with tho bniss fern 
and aspidistra pots, have been replaced by 
rather largo pottery jugs, bowls, and 
vases. In fact anything con be used to 
hold flowers If it is watertight and happens 
to appeal to its owner or harmonise with 
her room. Glass containers should not be 
used for thick -stemmed flowers, or whore 
the stem Is likely to iliscolour the water. 

The care of the flowers themselves is of 
importance; those who have gardens 
should pick the flowers overnight, and 
place them in a tall jug of water in a cool 
place. If roses or blossoms with woody 
stems have been picked, hammer the tij)s, 
or slip back the bark and split tho stalk. 
In tho wwe of poppies or hollyhocks tho 
tips of the Btaiks should be plunged in 
boiling water to seal them, and they will 
not drop. Vases need not bo emptied 
every day to snip the atoms; Instead they 
may be fllled up with slightly warm water; 
In this way dlsiirrongomont of Uio decora- 
tions is avoided. Some types of flowers 
absorb much water in the first hours, and 
vaees will need reflliing. Above all flowers 


should be kept away from diuiights. Ever- 
lasting flowers should be picked when not 
fully out, and hung In small bunches in a 
cool, dry place ; if the bunches are too thick 
tho flowers in the centre will turn mouldy. 

There are various typos of supports on 
the market; many people prefer a heavy 
glass block; others use a piece of wire 
netting, loosely roiled and jammed tightly 
into the bowl ; again there is a wire stojid, 
sometimes obtainable, wtiicii has looped 
branches of wire, each of which will hold 
one blossom; both these and the wire- 
netting are very economical when flowers 
have to be bought Flower-rings, intro- 
diiced recently, look beautiful when Ailed 
with short-sfernmed flowers, such as pan- 
sies or primroses, or wild roses in summer, 
and form attractive wreaths of flowers tor 
the table. Wall vases with high flowers 
are good in a hall. Vases placed in front 
of a mirror are effective. See Constance 
Spry, B'lojver Decoration, 1934, and 
b'loxKers in House and Garden, 1938. 

Flower-de-luee, see Flkur-dk-lw; Irw. 

Flower Gardens have from earliest timos 
been cultivated for pleasure and profit. 
Especially in tho B., where the conflne- 
moiit of a building is so oppressive, we 
have records of gardens of surpassing 
beauty. The first mention of them is the 
description of Solomon’s gardens, whicii 
were, however, overshadowed by the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, one of the 
seven wonders of the world. They were 
Irrigated by water from the Euphrates, 
and contained a wonderful variety of 
effects. Itorsian gardens supplied the 
type which tho Gk. gardeners followed, 
though the lattor introduced gla^s in the 
construction of conservatories. To come 
down to comparatively modern gardens, 
tho Fr. stylo is one of characteristic 
elegance. Lo N6tre, a gardener of the 
seventeenth century, obtained fame m 
the reign of Louis XIV. by laying out 
the gardens of Versailles. In 1742 
Kichard, Viscount Ibinelagh, threw open 
the tine gardens which bo had built to his 
mansion at Konelagh. and they remained 
a favourite public resort tiU 1803. In 
1661 Vauxhali Gai’dena also became 
famous. Landscape gardening reaches a 
state of highest perfection in Japan, where 
they attain the moat successful results 
by following a picturesque irregularity. 
F. G. have always been a source of pleasure 
to Eng. people. Bacon’s essay * Of 
(iardens* is a flue description of one of tho 
Elizabethan period. As in other things 
garden flowers have their period of popu- 
larity and change for new'er varieties, and 
the foxglove, lavender, marigold, lobelia, 
calceolaria, and pansy are superseded by 
geranium, hyacinth, tulip, and chrysan- 
thuniuiQ. See also Garden Art. 

See T. Hanmer. The Garden Hook, 1669; 
F. Watson, Flowers and Gardens, 1901: 
E. S. Rohde, Scented Garden, 1931, and 
Gardens of DehuM, 1934; M. Harold 
(ed.), Ttie Gardesier's Companion, 1936; 
and S. B. W’^^tehead, In Your Flower 
Garden, 1948. 

Flowering Ferns, see Osmunda. 

Flower Painting. In Europe flgure- 
painting has always been the form of art 
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most studied, landscape 'paintinff beins 
a later deTelopment. Flowers, aJthouirfi 
used often In a conventionalised form 
lo decorate Ulmninated MSS. (see lixu- 
MiNATiON OP MSS.), did not themselves 
form the subject of pictures in the earlier 
centurlGB of the Christian era. In the 
seventeenth and eUthteenth centuries the 
Flemish painters developed the art of F. P. 
10 a hlffh dcKreo. Jan Bruetfhel (l.'ieS- 
1625), the portrait painter, exquisitely 
reproduced livinj: flowers. Frans Snyders 
(1679-1657) frequently collaborated with 
Rubens by supplying the still hfe in the 
master's paintings. Falry-like in his 
treatment of blossoms w^as Jan Davidsz 
van de Heem (1606-83), whoso son 
Cornells Inherited his father’s gift to a 
lesser degree. Daniel Seghors (1590- 
1661) was, however, the supreme painter 
of flowers, refusing to blend his subject 
with any other forma (»f still life, .although 
he used his floral decorations to embellish 
his devotional subjects. Among the Fr. 
artists F. P. became an important study 
in the nineteenth century, when Edouard 
Manet (1832-83), Henri Fantin-Latour 
(1836-1904), and Claude Monet (1840- 
1926) wei-e r^arded as masters of this 
delicate art. In the E. it has been a cidt 
tor many centuries. ‘Before a master- 
piece of Fantin-Latour we feel that 
the flowers have been taken from a field or 
garden to bo grouped before us, a feast 
tor the eye,* says Laurence Blnyon in 
Painting in (he Far East, * but the 
Chinese artist brings us to the flower, that 
we may contemplate it and take from it 
into our souls something of the beauty 
■of life which neither sows nor spins.* 
llie plum blossom and lotm) flower pro- 
vided a sufficient theme for the oriental 
artiste without need of human figures, and 
among the most famous flower painters 
of the Sung period are Hsu Hsl (tenth 
century), Chao Cb’ang (eleventh century), 
and Li Ti (twelfth century). See China, 
Chinese AH. See E. Haig, Floral Sym- 
bolistn of the Qreal Masters, 1916; E. W. 
Earn, FUnver Painting, 1928; and I. 
Nishlkawa, Floral Art in Javan, 1936. 

Flowers, in chem., substances which are 
sublimated as the result of chemical 
action. The chief are F. of sulphur, 
the fine powder which Is obtained when 
crude sulphur is heated to vaporisation 
and condensed in a cooling chamber; 
F. of phosphorus, a floccuient powder 
consisting of phosphorus pentoxide, 
formed when phosphorus Is burned in 
excess of air or oxygen; F. of tin ijlores 
atanni), a mixture of powdered metal and 
stmmic oxide formed by fusing the metal 
in excess of air; F. of zinc, antimony, 
arsenic ete. 

Flowers, Artificial, imitations of natural 
flowers used for various purposes of orna- 
mentation, including millinery, dresses, 
and decorations in the bouse. The 
Wt. make mo^ of these A. F., though 
some are made in England and other 
countries. The materials most commonly 
employed are sarcenet, cambric, velvet, 
gauze, thready and wire, and in some 
caeee paper. The petals and sepals are 
first stamped out and then gauffered, the 


same process being pursued with regard 
to the leaves, whi^ are made of green 
taffeta, the stems being made of wire. 
The flowers made for tombs ore of pottery 
OP enamelled iron, and sometimes of wax. 
The Chinese make A. F. from rice-paper, 
and in the Bahama Is. they arc made nf 
shells. 

Flowers. Florists*, are plants witii 
hortlcult. varj/pties, whoso parent species 
are unknown or not cultivated, as the 
dahlia or gladiolus. Dahlias have only 
been introduced into England In coin- 
parati voly modem times, but their boauti - 
fuJ colours, and the fact that they are 
easily grown and require no especiallv 
rich soil, has made them very popular. 
Oladiolvs, a genus of the order Iriciacete, 
bears brilliant flowers, blossoming m 
mid summer. In America F. F. is the 
term applied to any flowers raised to bo 
cut for ornamental purposes, as rose, 
carnation, violet. They are brought to 
a high state of perfection and elaborate 
estabs. are maintained for their roaring, 
transportation, and disposal, giving cm- 

S loyment to thousands of people, bbo 
icreose of wealth in tho cities being 
responsible for their demand. 

Flower Shows were originated by tlie 
Royal Horticultural Society of London, 
which was foimded b> Thomas Andrew 
Knight in 1804 and received its charter 
in 1808. The object of the society is to 
oncoui‘age and promote the cultivation 
of plants, flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 
One of the most valuable moans to this 
end was the estab. of experimental gar- 
dens in 1817, which were removed to 
their present silo in Chiswick in 1822. 
From these gardens plants and seeds were 
distributed to all parts of the world. 
At the meetings of the society, members 
and others exhibitsd plants, &uits, and 
flowers, and in time prizes came to be 
offered for competition. This led to the 
formal institution of shows in which 
although called F. S., fruits and vege- 
tables are also exhibited. Fortnightly 
shows are hold throughout the year at 
the society’s hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster. The Alpine Gni'don Society 
holds three shows in London with special 
classes for amateurs and novices, and 
shows at Birmingham and Southport. 
The National Auricula and Primula 
Society (S. section) holds an ann. exhi- 
bition during April in Loudon; the 
Cactus and Succulent Society of Great 
Britain has *ajL ann. two -day summer 
exhibition In Loudon. The National 
Chrysanthemum Society, founded in 
1846, holds an exhibition in Nov. in 
London, and the National Dahlia Society 
one annually in Sept. The Brit. Gladio- 
lus Society promotes an ann. inter- 
national exhibition, and the National 
Rose Society has sprink* summer, and 
autumn shows in London, and a prov. 
show. Other associations which hold 
ann. shows are the National CiWnatiou 
and Plcotee Society, the Brit. Carnation 
Socie^, the Brit. Delphinium Society, 
the Ins Society, the Rhododendron 
Association, the National Sweet Pea 
Society, and the London and S. of England 
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viola and I’ansy Society. F. S. are also 
promoted by a number of newspapers. 
These shows help to make known plants 
newly introduced into Kmrland and those 
which arc the result of cross-fertiltsatlon, 
hybridisation, etc. Following the foun- 
dation of the London lini'tlcultural 
Society, many other societies came into 
being, including many local ones in tns. 
and Tils. The moat important national 
society of this description* is the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society founded 
in 1809. Its F. S., which arc Its chief 
feature, are hold in Edinburgh in April 
and Sept., and are open to the whole of 
the United Ivingdom and Ireland. See 
also Horticctltural Societies. See 
Royal HortinUtural Society’s Hardener’s 
Rocket Diary and Note Hook (ann.). 

Flowers, Language of. a special sig- 
uillfiiuce is attached to flowers, in that 
they are used to represent various ideas 
arid sentiments. A consistent and well- 
understood symbolism has gathered 
around them, which the orientals es- 
pecially have developed Into a perfect 
vehicle for communicating expressions 
of all degrees of warmtli. The use of 
flowers was full of signiflcance among the 
Gks. and Homs., and the study was 
revived durtug the Middle Ages in Europe, 
when it becanifl ■Ci?p^n''iaUy appropriate 
in connection with the atfo of chivalry. 

Our own floral sj''mbolism is far more 
simple and truly poetical than that of 
the orientals, and we can call to mind 
what tlie slmnlest of our flowers revealed 
to the eye of Wordsworth. 

Certain flowers have a common sig- 
niflcance among European nations. Thus 
the rose is the emblem of beauty ; the lily 
of purity ; the violet of modesty ; the daisy 
of inuoi-eiioe; the pansy of thought, and 
so on; whilst the laurel has long been 
accepted everywhere as the symbol of 
glory and the oak of patriotism. Ooa- 
suU John Ingram’s Flora Swnbolica, 
1868 (a work which contains also floral 
poetry, nriginal and selected). 

Flowery, see FLEtTUT. 

Fludd (Flud, or Floid), Robert (1574- 
1637), Eng. physician, Roslcruciaii and 
mjstio philosopher, of Kent. He entered 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 1591. then 
spent five years studying on the Continent, 
taking his medical degree at Oxford, 1605. 
He was a follower of Paracelsus, and 
tried to form a philosophic system bused 
Oft hlft teachings. F. was author of many 
obscure Lat. works, theosophical, philo- 
sophical. and mathematical. His works 
iuelude Apologia Compendiaria Frater- 
nitoUrn de Rosea Vruce AAuens (1616): 
Feritalis Proscenium (a reply to Kepler) 
(1621); Philosophia Sacra ei Vere Christ- 
iana (1629), Summum Bonorum (reply 
to Mersenne) (1629); Dr. Fludd’s Answer 
unto M. Foster . . . (1631): Integrum 
Morboruni Mysterium (1631): ClavU PhUo^ 
aophiae el Akhyrmim Fludaumw (1633); 
. and PhUoaophia Moysaica (1638) (Eng. ed. 
1659). See J. Webster, Displaying of 
Supposed Witchcraft, 1677; A. Waite, 
The Real History of the Rosicrucians, 
1887; and J. B. Craven, Doctor Robert 
Fludd, the English /Zosimician, 1902. 


Fluorescein 

Fldgel, Otto (1842-1914). Ger. philo- 
sopher; b. at Ltitzen; son of the burgo- 
master. Pastor, 1871. Co-edJtor, ZeU- 
schrift filr exaete Philosophie im Sinne des 
neueren philosophischen Rcalismus PhUo- 
sophie, from 1873; of Zeitachrift fur 
Philosophie und Pddanogik, from 1894. 
After Kehrbach’s death continued issue 
of Uerbart’s works. Wrote Der Material- 
ismus (1865); Die Probleme der Philo- 
sophie und ihre Ixisungen (1876, 1906); 
Die Seelenfraye (1878, 1902); Das Ich 
und die sittlichen Ideen itn Leben der 
Vdlker (1885); Die Bedeutung der Meta- 
physik llerharta ftlr die Qegenwart (1902); 
and Rerbaris Leben und Lehre (1907). 

Fluid, name given generally to sub* 
stances ilovoid of rigidity. Gases and 
Uquids are included In the term, since 
these bodies offer no sensible resistance 
to change of furm, though they resist 
compression. Thus when u F. is acted 
upon by any distxDrting combination of 
forces it flows. Hydrodynamics is the 
name of the brunch of applied mathe- 
matics which deals with the motion and 
equilibrium of Fs. The word fluid is 
flguratively applied to things which are 
not in reality such. For example, wo speak 
of electric F. in the sense of electricity, 
whose general properties and motions are 
known to confoi-m to certain differential 
equations which the motions and proper- 
ties of true Fs. strongly suggest. The 
best writers, however, avoid this figurative 
use of the word as far as possible nowa- 
days. for It dates from the time wlien 
electricity , magnetism, etc., were actually 
believed to be due to Fs., which were 
supposed to have a real objective exi»tence. 
All Fs. are elastic, but liquids are highly 
incompressible, whereas gases can easily 
be compressed. There is more or Jess 
frictional resistance to the molecular 
motions in every F. It Is somewhat 
difficult to draw a sharp distinction 
between tlio solid und the liquid state. 
A great deal depends upon external 
circumstances, such as the intensity of 
gravity and temp. Some eubstanoos. 
when exposed to long continued gentle 
stress, flow like visco-lJqulds, whereas 
I tliey would splinter if subjected to sudden 
I intense stress. 

Fluke, see Liver-Fluke ; Trematodes. 

Fluoborio Acid Gas, pungent, soluble 
gas obtained by heating a mixture of 
boron trioxido and fluorspar with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. It does not 
I attack glass, but has a great affinity for 
water and raplilly chars many organic 
substances. It combines readily with 
ammonia gas. forming various cotnpoimds 
according to the relative proportions of the 
two gases. 

Fluorescein (C«,HiaO„ Lc. 

CO<®-^>C<g;g;|gg)>>0. 

a chemical product or dve ohtaiiied by 
heating phthalio anhydride with resorcin 
at 200^ till the mass becomes viscid. It 
is a reddish oe yellow-brown powder, 
dissolving In water or an alkali to form 
a solution with a beautiful green fluop- 
esoeoce. It is little used itself tor dyeing 
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urposes, as the colours are not fast, 
ut eosins are derived from it, and rival 
safflower and saffronin for rose-red dyes. 
See Fhthalic Acid. 

Fluorescence, optical property possessed 
by certain substances whereby light of 
one colour Is absorbed and light of another 
colour is emitted. When light falls 
on sulphate of quinine, for example, the 
liquid exhibits a bluish colour, which la 
continued sonio dtstauce below the sur- 
face. The light which passes through 
the liquid is incapable of producing the 
same effect on another quantity of the 
substance, so that it appears that light 
of certain qualities has been absorbed 
to pre<luce the F. The phenomenon was 
first described by t^ir D. Elrewster in 
1833, w«a InvestigatCfl by Sir John 
Herschel, and later by Sir Gi. G. Stokes. 
If a beam of suulight is focused ou a 
solution of quinine sulphate by means of 
a lens of long focus, n blue cone of light 
IS formed and can be plainly followed by 
the ejo through the liquid, though the 
intensity of the light rapidly diminishes 
as it recedes from the surface. In order 
to discover what rays ai'e i-esponsiblo 
for the bine light, a test-tube containing 
quinine sulphate mav bo passed through 
the different parts of the spectrum. No 
cliange is observed when the tube Is held 
m the red. orange, and yellow, that is, in 
the less refrangible rays, but as it ap- 
proaches the violet, rays of a blue colour 
proceed, and tliis contbiues beyond the 
visible spectrum into tho ultra-violet rays. 
The general effect then is that light 
waves of short-wave length are absorbed 
and waves of longer wave length are 
emitted. Among fluorcst'ont substances 
may be mentioned fluorspar, chloro- 
phyll, sesculin, uranium glass, tincture of 
turmeric, parafiin oil, barium platiuo- 
cyanide, inagucsiurn platiriocyanide, 
fluorescein, and various sulphides. The 
phenomenon of ' F. is now put to use in 
electric discharge lamps. The electric 
current in the discharge tube produces 
ultra-violet itidiation and when this falls 
on a coating of a fluorescent material 
deposit4Mi on the wail of the tube light of 
tho visible spectrum is emitted. See 
Sir G. G. Stokes, Mathematical and 
Physical Papers (voLs. lil, and Iv.), 1880- 
1905; R. W. Wood, Phymc<il Optics, 1914; 
and J. A. Radley and J. Grant, Flnorescent 
Analysis in Ultra-Violet Light, 1933. 

Fluoric Acid, see IIydrokluorio Acin, 

Fluorine, chemical element of tho 
halogen CTOup, atoinio weight 19, atomic 
number 9. It is an extremely active gas, 
combining readily with most chemical 
eloinents. It was isolated in 1886 by 
Molssan, who obtained it l)y electrolysis 
of liquid hydrofluoric arid free from 
water. As hydrofluoric acid is itself a 
nori-condtictor of electricity, tho addition 
of a qmmtity of potast^ium hydrogen 
fluoride was necessary to convey the 
current. Tho electrolysis was carried out 
In a U-tubo made of an alloy of Iridium 
and platinum, this substance being less 
readily acted npon than other metals. 
The electrodes were made of the same 
material, and the products of electrolysis 


were carried off by lateral tubes, the 
entrances to the U-tubo being stoppered 
with fluorspar. As an additloual pre- 
caution a temp, of - 23® C. was maintained 
during tho operation, this being done by 
Burroimdiug tho tubes by the vapour 
from boiling methyl chloride. The obioct 
of this cooling is to condense any hydro - 
fluoric acJil gas present. F. is now 
lirepared on ^ large scale by tho electroly- 
sis of fused potassium hydrogen lluorido 
in on electrically heated copper V-tubo 
with graphite electrodes, i . is a pale 
yellow gas with an irritating smell. It 
condenses at —187® C. to a yellow liquid, 
and forms a light yellow solid at - 2.33® O., 
whilst at —252® O. it becomes white. It 
Is the most active element kno^vn. de- 
composing water readilv, and U berating 
appreciable quantities of ozone. It ooiu- 
binos violently with non-metals hucIi as 
bromine, lorlino, carbon, sulphur, .silicon, 1 
phosphorus, arsenic, etc., frequently i 
causing them to burn with Inoandes- : 
cence; it readily attacks mercury, sodium, ' 
potassium, magnesium, and other metals, ; 
and is only unaffected by oxygen, nitre- j 
gen, and chlorine. Curiously enough f 
the gas can be kept over mercury if it is J 
not shaken, but this is due to the forma- 1 
tion of a layer of fluoride which protects f 
the metal from further attack. The only \ 
compound of F. with hydrogen Is hydro * : 
fluoric acid, prepared commercially by 
heating fluorspar witli sulphuric acid In 
leaden vessels. It is a colourloas liquid 
boiling at 19® C. : its vapour Is extremely 
poisonous, and it combinos readily w'itfi 
many metals, forming fluorides. Its 
most useful property is that demon- 
strated by its action ou glass ; it attiicks the 
silica, and may thus bo used for etching 
glass. When the materials are dry, 
no action take* place, B\ is found la 
natimo In fluorspar ((JaB’,), cryolite and 
other minerals, and traces are found in 
.sea-water and in the enamel of teelh- 
Various compounds of B\ have recently 
become of considerable induBtriai im- 
portance, and many of them are of high 
signiflcance in atomic energy operations. 

Fluorspar, or Fluorite, mineral mainly 
consisting of calcium fluoride (CaF',). It 
occurs crystallised in the cubic system and 
in tho ina.ssivo form. Tho crystals have 
a perfect cleavage, a hardness of 4, 
sp. gr. 3 2, and occur In a wide range <»f 
colours from tmns parent to almost black. 

It often contalti.s calcium chloride tmd 
traces of organic matter. Many crystals 
contain an iuccmal cavity, which is fotud 
to contain liquid or gas. Tho colour, to<i, 

J 0 attributed to organic matter, as wuei 
tho mineral Is heated the colour tendn U 
disappear and small quantlttos of carlioi 
monoxide, hydrogen, etc., are evolved 
Soma varieties exhibit the phenoracinoi 
of fluorescence (q.u.),aud phosphorescence 
is observed when th 0 %nJneral is submlttei 
to Udntgen rays. F.^occurs In associstloi 
with ores of un, lead, copper, and sflvei 
and also In cavities ffi volcanic rocks. 1 
is of wide dlstributloii, and is common i 
England, particuiariy in Cornwall, Dovoi , 
Derbyshire, and Cumberland. In mlntn : 
dists. 1<\ is used as a flux for copper, leac , 
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and gold ores. The violet variety, known 
as ‘lllue John* In Derbyshire, la made 
Into ornaments. The mineral was highly 
prized by the ancts. for tills purpose, but 
the spar is t^^o soft for personal ornaments. 
F. is the chief source in the manuf. of 
commercial hydrofluoric acid, used for 
etching glass. The transparent variety 
is used in the construction of optical 
Instruments. 

Flushing (Dutch, Vlissingen), fortress 
and scaiiort in the prov. of Zeeland, 
Netherlands, on the S. coast of the is. of 
Walchoreii, at the mouth of the W. 
Scheldt. It was once an important naval 
station, but is now a leading port of 
coimruM'cc, carrying on, in normal times, 
an extensive trade with England, Java, 
and S. America. The tn. has grown in 
favour as a summer rcisort. It has a 
royal dockyard, and since 187.5 a large 
floating dock. The chief industries are 
shipbuilding, browing, and the inanuf. 
of oil and soap. Exiiorts ogrio. produce 
and shrimps. In the Second World War 
the greater part of F. was captured on 
Nov. 1, UMi, by a strong force of Brit, 
commandos who were landed on Wal* 
chercjii. ranadiaiis stormed the cause- 
way from the mainland. On Nov. 3 F. 
was entirely in Brit, hands. Pop. 23,000. 
Hee aluo Fro.nt IN SiiCOND 

WoiiLP War. 

Flushing and Flushing Bay, once a vll. 
of Queens co., New York, IJ.8.A., but 
since 1807 has been part of tlie bor. of 
Queens, New York city. It is situated 
on Pong Is., at the head of F. B., and 
is named after early nonconformist 
sel tiers from F, in Holland. 

Flute, musical wind instrument con- 
sisting of a long tube of wood or sometimes 
metal, in sev. detachable joints and optm 
at the lower end. The vibratitm of the 
air in the tube is caused by blowing into 
the npjH'r end through an oval-shaped hole 
in the side. The different intervals m 
the pitch are obtained by closing or open- 
ing the dlft'crenl tluger-holes in the h>\vcr 
part of the tube, by which the vibrating 
column of air is lengthened or shortenctl 
as desired. The in general use 

possesses a workable compass of about 
three va taves from the low 0 in the- triable 
clef with all the ebrornatlo intervals. 
There arc six flnger-holcs in the lowvr part 
of the tube arranged at fixed intervals 
frr^m each other In order to T»ro<luee all 
the notes which form a major scab*; the 
second octave is ohtain^^l by blowing 
with Incre^od force which raises each note 
to an octave higher, apd the third octave 
can bo added by a system of cross- 
fingering. When chromatic tnU'rvals are 
desired the Instrument must have 
additional finger-holes which,. arc manipu- 
laUd by means of keys. Cfeous-vrood Is 
the’ material fronx which th^ tnajority of 
Ffl. are constructed; d)Ut gold^ eflyor, and 
other metals are sometimes used. Ebonite 
also is used. The F, has been in use from 
the earliest times. Olympus the Phrvgian 
has been credited with the Introduction of 
F, -playing into Greece, where it was 
largely used in religious ceremonies and 
encouraged by means of competitive trials 


of skiU. The old Eng. F., called the flfite 
k bee, from its supposed resemblance to the 
beak of a bird, was played from the upper 
end of the tube, had seven flngcr-holes and 
w'as made in various sizes, 
called treble, tenor, alto, and 
bass ¥s. respectively. The 
‘German’ F. (flmUo frarersu) 
gradually superseded the flfltc 
a hoc from its invention about 
1720. Handel was one of the 
eiirllost composers to introduce 
the ‘German’ F. Into the or- 
chestra, employing it for some 
of t he sfjlos in Tiie Ode, on St. 

Cecnia's Dan (3 730). The F. of 
ITanjld’s day, however, owing 
to the arrangement of the 
finger-holes and the dillloulty 
of manipulating the fingering, 
could only be played in tune 
in certain keys; this dillicullv 
was abolished by Boehm about 
1834, when he introduced the 
cylmdriciil bore and a new 
system of fingering in place ol 
th(^ old conical boro. Boehm’s 
instrument i's in tune in prac- 
tically all keys and is now tin* 
one generally used. F. solosS 
are less common than they 
were formerly, but the instru- 
ment still plays an important 
part in orchestras, wlu're the 
F. part is generally placed at 
tlic top and is written in the 
\ iolin or G clef. Oth(‘r varieties 
of the F. are the life, simrdy 
an (.etayo F. in B7, much used 
In military bands; the ihigeohd 
a smaller variety of the ohi 
rlCitc hoc; the piccolo, an 
octave F.; and the ‘flute 
d ’amour,’ a minor third below 
the ordinary F. The old 
varieties of the cornet (usunllv 
classed in a family of its own. 
with the serpent and key bugle 
an<l the pilgrim’s staff arc nnw 
ubsolete. The old rccoF-'cr 
is now in use again (.src i'l.- 
couDKR). Among tho foimda,- 
tiou stops of most organs thoi- 
are generally one or more 
‘F.’ stops. See aUfo Fifj^. 
Flageolet, Photo r.o. modern 

R. S. Rockstro, ro7i.'ifru/'tfnn, concert 
History^ and rrarttce of the ELUTE 
Flute, 1890; and P. Wetzirer. 

D?> Flats, 1900. 

Flute-stop, oigan stop of the diapason 
species and so called because its tone 
resembles closely that of a llut-e. The 
boll diapason, as it is often called in 
Brit-aln, la the flfltc A pavilion, a stop of 
Ft. invention, and Ls cliaraotorised by its 
pociiUarly powerful tone. 

Fluting, in architecture, the channel 
mouldings cut vertically on the surface 
of the shaft of a column. In Doric 
columns the flutes round the shaft are 
twenty In umuber and meet with a sharp 
edge. Thev are carried up above the 
noc'king ana end abruptly at the base of 
the cap. In the other orders the flutes 
are twenty-four in number, and are 
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separated one from the other by small 
fillets. The flutes each terminate in a 
semicircle at top and bottom. Some- 
times, In order to stren^hen the columns, 
the flutes are cabled, that is to say. they 
arc filled In with a bead for about a third 
of the length of the shaft from the base. 
In Romanesque architecture many decor- 
ated Fs. appear, in which the flutes are 
curved, zigzag, or wreathed. 

Flux (from Lat. ftuere, to flow), sub- 
stance used to aid In separating metals 
from the other constituents of their ores. 
The action may be either the removal of 
silica OP other earthy matter by pro- 
moting fusion, or actual combination with 
the oxygen, sulphur, etc., in the com- 
pound from which the pure metal is to 
be extracted. Black F. Is a reducing F., 
that Is, it extracts oxygen from the ore. 
It consists of a mixture of finely divided 
carbon and potassium carbonate, and Is 
mode by heating crude cream of tartar 
\vj(li about half its weight of nitre. 
White F. is a mixture of carbonates of 
soda and potash. Other fluxes are lime, 
borax, silica, calcium sulphate, fluorspar, 
and red lead. 

Fluxions, method of mathematical com- 
putation devised by Sir Isaac Nowton. 
The method was used by Newton for some 
time before he disclosed its principles to 
(he world in 1693. For some years the 
‘system was used by Eng. mathematicians, 
but was mdually abandoned In favour 
of Leibnitz’s notation. Leibnitz looked 
upon quantities as made up of very small 
parts, as the circumference of a circle may 
be represented as a polygon of an infinite 
number of sides, Newton, on the other 
hand, represented such a line as the effect 
of the continuous motion of a point the 
velocity of which in equal intervals of 
time measures the magnitude of the 
Miiantity. The method of F. was fully 
treated in the Treatise on Fluxions of Colin 
Maclaurin, pnb. in 1742. 

Fly, see Diptera; House Fly. 

Fly, Artifloial, see Angling. 

Fly-blister, see Oantharidsi:, 

Fly-oatoher, name of a Passerine family 
(if Muscicapidae, but it is used in a wider 
sense generally to describe all birds who 
catch flies on the wing. There are over 
40 genera and 280 species. The Fs. are 
sm^-sized, bright-plumaged birds, and 
abound in warmer parts of the old world 
and in Australia. They are not found at 
all in N. and S. America. The bill is a 
distinctive feature; It Is strong and short, 
and has bii sties on the broad, fiat base. 
Tho common Brit. F., Museicapa grisola, 
is a tiny brownish-grey bird. The pled 
F. {Musdcapilla atHcapiXla) Is a native of 
Great Britain, rare in the S., not uncom- 
mon In the N. Tho beautiful paradise F. 
of the E. Iridles and the 'grinder* of 
Aostr^ia do not belong to tbe family 
Mueclcapida>. 

Fly-fishing Is the sport of catching fish 
by use of an artifleiu fly as bait. It is 
rightly considMd to be tbe most fas- 
cinating branch of angling, and great in- 
genui^ has been bestowed upon the 
manuf. of the various flies used for the 
purpose. Not only has the angler to 


choose a fly closely resembling in colour 
and shapo the flies dancing over the stream 
at the time, but he must also cast tbe bait 
in such a way as to preserve the appear- 
ance of life. F. is principally used for the 
salmon, trout, and grayling. Sometimes 
three or foiu* flies are cast together upon 
the water and drawn below the surface 
somewhat at random, while another 
method is to select a particular flsh and 
cast a fly a « short rbstance up-stream, 
allowing it to float down over the fish's 
head. The sport requires considerable 
dexterity and has Innumerable devotees. 
See bibliography for Angling. 

Flying, or Flight, tho act of moving 
through the air by propulsion given by 
wings. In tho strict sense of tho term the 
power of flight is only possessed by certain 
insects, birds, and bats, the latter in- 
cluding the so-called F.-fox. There are 
other animals which modify their pro- 
gression through the air by various means 
which give their actions a certain simi- 
larity to actual fligb^ and they are there- 
fore loosely termed F. animals. It Is un- 
certain to what extent the extinct reptiles 
(pterodactyls, pterosaurs, rhamphorhyn- 
chus) were actually capable of F., but 
they certainly possessed wings very 
similar to those of the bat. Tho so-called 
F.-flsh iq.v.) give themselves an initial 
impulse ny means of a powerful spring 
effected by their muscular tails; and use 
their pectoral fins after the iimnuer of a 
parachute, being thereby able to sustain 
themselves for some hundreds of feet In 
the air. The action of tbe fin, however, 
can hardly be said to bo analogous to that 
of tho wing In birds. Certain species of 
lizards, as, for example, the Draco volans, 
have a skin formation attached to their 
ribs, which are peculiarly elongated, in 
such a way as to form a kind of kite, and 
this enables them to make short darts 
through tho air. THB F. -opossums or F.- 
phalangers, a genus of small arboreal 
marsupials found In Australia, have a fohl 
of skin along tbe flanks which, serving as 
a parachute, allows them to make pro- 
longed leaps with considerable arillty and 
grace. A smaller member of the same 
species is known as the F.-mouso. There 
ore also two genera of squirrels iPteromys 
and Sciuropterus) which have a develop- 
ment of the skin between the fore and hln<i 
legs and possess the power of making leaps 
for great distances through tbe afr. In 
doing so they also make use of their tali, 
the hairs of which stand out on either side 
and servo to ^me extent as feathers for 
supporting them, while the tail also aids 
to direct their flight. The parachute 
action exhibited by the animals mentioned 
above is developed to a greater extent In 
the F.-iemup (Galeopithecus), an inseotl 
vorous animal in whom the hairy fold of 
the skin reaches from thd throat to the 
end of the tall and Inolhdes the whole 
length of both fore and hizld legs up to tho 
claws. These animalB can leap a distance 
of over 200 ft., and are found in the Indian 
arohJpelago. Zoolo^cally It is dlffloult to 
say whether the F.-lemurs should be 
classed with lemurs, bats, or Inscctivores, 
but the latter is the usual method of 
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claasfflcatloii adopted. There Is also a 
kind of squid or cuttlefish known as the 
F. -squid, bavine broad lateral fins, which 
enablo It to spiing high out of the water. 
See also Bat; Bmi); Draoon; Flying* 
fish; Insect; Opossum: Pterodactyl; 
SQuniRKL. For F. machtnes see articles 
on A.KRONAUTIC3S; Aeroplane. See J. B 
Pettigrew, Animal Locomotinn, 1882; 
Strasser, Ueber den Flug der Vogel, 1885; 
Maybrldge, Animal. Locofnntion, 1887; 
anci for the flight of birds F.* W. Headley, 
Sirtwture and lAfe of Birds. 1895. 

Flying Boat, type of aircraft designed 
for landing on water, in which the body 
Itself scrvcB as a boat, and is not supported 
by floats, as in the case of a seaplane. 
iJsed In the emplro air-mail services. 

Flying Bomb, pilotless jet-propelled 
aircraft used by the Oers. as a long-range 
bombardment weapon against London 
and other targets, both in England and 
on the Continent, in 1944. Its speed was 
between 350 and 400 m.p.h., the weight of 
explosives about one ton. and the range 
approximately 150 m. During the eighty 
days of the most intense bombardment of 
London between Juno and Aug. 1944 some 
2300 of 8000 F. Bs. launched reached the 
London area. Of the bombs laimched 
some 25 per cent wore erratic, many div- 
ing into the sea, A few strayed os far 
as Norfolk ai>d Northampton. The re- 
mainder were brought down by the com- 
bined otTorts of anti-aircraft guns, fighter 
pilots, and barrage balloons, l n the first 
week of the bombardment 33 per cent 
were brought down, while rather more 
than that reached London. By tbo end 
of the eighty days 70 per cent were being 
brought down by the defences, and only 
9 per cent reached London. In the on- 
suing months F. Bs. were launched piok- 
aba^ from Heinkel planes over the North 
Sea, but the number that reached England 
was negligible. In the in tense iioriod the 
record destruction of F. Bs. was on Aug. 
28, when out of 101 wlilch approached the 
Eng. coast ninety -seven were brrmght 
down by the defences. But for the timely 
disoovory of the Ger. intention to iLse the 
weapon as a means of cowing the people 
of Loudon much greater damage would 
have boon wrought. In Apiil 1913, how- 
ever, reports from secret agents suggested 
that the Gers. were devmoplng a long- 
range bombardment weapon of a novel 
type. Reconnaissance aircraft obtuiued 
l^otographs in May showing that at 
Peenemhnde on the Baltic coast there 
was a large experimental station where 
let-propelled F. Bs. for launch iiig fi*om 
Inclined ramps fitted with rails were being 
tried out. Later it was seen that the 
Gars, were building all along the Fr. 
coast, from Cherbourg to Calais, a series of 
concrete struct iu*e8 similar to those scon 
on the Baltic coast and all the Fr. sites 
were seen to be oriented in the direction 
of London. Those ramps op sites were 
repeatedly and successfully bombed, and 
then in March 1944 the Gers. began con- 
BtrucUng an enUiely new series of firing 
points, much more speedily oonstnictea, 
and so camonlls^d as to make detection 
almost impossible until they had actually 


fired. By this time, however, the detailed 
arrangements for defence were being 
rapidly completed. Tlie Ger. attack 
started a few days after the allied landings 
in Normandy (June). An awkward prob- 
lem was that of seeing the F. B, at all. 
Pilots on patrol bad the greatest dilticnlty 
In spotting so small and fast-moving ali 
object sev. thousand foet below, though 
over land help was rendered by radio 
telephone. In darkness, however, it 
was easy to spot the flaming tail of the 
F. B. many miles away, but in order to 
bring down the bomb the pilot had to Are 
his guns at a range of 300 yds. If lu* 
fired wlien too f;i,r away ho woiilcl probably 
miss t he bomb ; if he fired when he was too 
near t he bomb might blow up and destrov 
the pilot. Meanwhile Prof. Sir Thomas 
Merton produced a simple and ingenioiH 
range-finder, which proved to bo the 
complete solution for this dlflaculty. Jn 
July 1944 a light-scale attack was made 
on Portsmouth and Southampton, bur 
most of the F. Bs. fell in the sea or in open 
country, showing that the weapon wa-* 
not accurate enough against targets 
of that size, and during tho rest of the 
summer tho attack was directed irjflis- 
crlmlnately at the unique target of 
London, and about 92 per cent of all the 
fatal casualties occurred in the London 
region. In the summer Brit, and Amor. 
Air Forces dropped over 100,000 tons of 
bombs on tho F. B. sites. In these opera- 
tions these forces lost nearly 450 aircraft, 
involving a loss of 2900 pilots and air- 
crew — figures which afford an indication 
of the seriousness of the threat. Liu-gc 
stores of F. Bs. were located in tunnels 
and caves near Paris, and many of tliese 
were discovered and destroyed. A train 
loaded \vlth 200 F. Bs. was detected about 
this time, and Information was passed 
back to England in time for Brit, bombor^^ 
to fly out and blow up tho train before ii 
could move on. Thero is no doubt that, 
but for timely Intcrferonoe tho bombard- 
ment would have started early in 1944 
at a time which would have seriously 
affected the effleieney of the defences. 
Tho only completely effective answer was 
to capture the sites, e'^poclally those in 
the Pas de Calais. The successful allied 
invasion achieved that purpose though 
the previous destruction of the first 100 
launching sites nob only tlelayed the bom- 
bardment, but aNo forced tho Gers. for 
tlie sake of concoolmcnt to construct their 
second series of Hites ou simpler and less 
efficient lines. It may be added that 
during 1044 some 24.000 houses in London 
wore destroyed and 800,000 more or 
less ba<lly damaged. F. Bs. and rockets 
were also fired hv tJie Gers, at Antwerp 
and L15ge in Belgium between Oct. 13, 
1944, and the end of March 1945. Ant- 
werp Jn partirular was subjected to In- 
cejssant attacks, which eswsed much Iosh 
of life and damage, but this did not 
Interfere with the working of tho port 
and the moving of military supplies, ati 
eHseutlal pK^iude to the supplying of the 
allied armies uuring tho winter, and their 
spring campaim, which finally resulted 
in victory In May 1945. 
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Flying Bridge, see Fkrry. 

Flying Dragon, or Draco, genus of 
lizards, belonging to the family Agarnidee. 
The species are brilliantly coloured and 
are unable to change their hues; In habit 
they are entirely terrestrial, and In diet 
insectivorous; their harmlessness makes 



Hjcin suitable for pets. Tlielr great 
peeuliurity lies in the wing-Uke mem- 
branes, which extend from their sides, 
can be opened and shut at their owners* 
will, and .serve os a parachute wdicn they 
leap from one branch to another. D. 
lolans, a Malayan lizard, is the best-known 
species; in length it is about 3 m., with 
another 5 in. for the long, thin tail. 

‘Flying Dutchman/ panic given to a 
spectre ship, suppo.sed by popular belief 
to haunt the waters round the Capo of 
Good Hope. According to the legend, the 
captain of the res.sel, Vanderdeckeii, wa.s 
condemned for his hljisphemy to sail for 
ever round the cape in a special ship, 
always unable to ‘make' a Sailors 

consider the appearance of the Fh/iuff 
Dutchman a bad omen and quickly change 
their course to avoid it. The legend has 
sev. variants in many tales of Uer. 
mythology, and its prototype Is likewise 
current In other countries. According to 
Sir Walter fc^cott, tho vessel was originally 
ladeu with ImlJion, a murder was lom- 
mitted on board, and plague broke out. 
Wagner's opera, Der fliegende Hollander^ 
Is based on this legend. 

Flying-fish are of two species, tlie 
E'xocaetna and tho Dartyloidcrus. They 
ore bony, and can travel sorin' <llNtance in 
tho air above the water. Of the Ero- 
ccntiutj or flying herring, there are ftirty 
known species, mostly in Wiirmer .sea.s. 
A few are seen In Brit, wuters and in the 
Mediterranean. The long pectoral flns 
are tho distinguishing feature. The 
length of the bo^ is about 1 ft. 

Flying Fortress, four-englnod heavy 
Anier. Boeing B17 bomber used wUh 
considerable effect in daylight raids on 
Gerznany In tho Second World War. 
These machines fought their way to 


targets far Inside Germany, with or 
without fighter escort, in the face of the 
most intensive fighter opposition. Their 
success was duo to tho typo of guns carriod 
and their location on the machine, and 
to the type of formation assumed ami 
maintained throughout a raid. Tho 
weapon employed was the *50 machine 
gun firing 5i-ln.-loiJg bullets at muzzle 
velocity of 2800 ft. per sec. Tho ammu- 
nition was usually loaded in soquenco of 
five rounds, pue tracer, two incendiary, 
and two armour-piercing. Tho gun’s rate 
of fire averaged about 050 roumis a min. 
A force id 2.50 B17 h carried ovt'r 3000 
maehino guns — a most formidable array. 
This li(*avy armament would have been 
less elfeetlve in combat had the Amers. 
not developed and adapted a formation 
pattern that en8ui*ed a complete screen of 
fire for each aircraft. Any blind spot, of 
one F. h\ was checked and covered by 
the gunners of one or moi*o aeeouipanying 
V. Fs. The aircraft were stacked up in 
tiers, and fJew In close formation so that 
the guns in tho nose and tail, the ball, 
turret, the w’nist guns, and those in the 
other posiiions had full play. The skill 
required from the idiots and erew’s of the 
F. F. w-a.s of the highest dcgnM\ retention 
of individual posit jous over a period of 
.sev, hours being e.ssentml. The total 
crew of a F F. was ton. Gffeii the losse.s 
on a raiil were remarkably small. Thus 
only five were lost 011 a lOOO-hoinber and 
fighter raid on Wilhelmahaven, but sixty 
were lost in a. raid on Sehw-einfiirt (Oet. 
14, 1943), there being no fighter escort. 
Subsequently the U.S. Army Alp Force 
.sent long-pfmge Thiimlerbolts in large 
DuraberH to escort the forts all tho w-ay to 
their objective, aiul in a raid In Nov. 1943 
on Dureu, near Pologue, not a single E\ P. 
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was lost. Again, on July ^24, 1943, in an 
attack on the Gcr.-contpol)ou magnesium 
and aluminium plant In Jleroya, In 
Norway, only on© B17 was lost — forced 
down over Sweden without Io.sh of the 
crew. At Stuttgart (Sept. 0, 1943) forty- 
flvo were lost out of 3.38 Bl7s, hut eighty- 
four enemy aircraft wore destroyeef. If 




Flying-fox 

the losses over Schweinfurt were heavy, 
all five of the works at that place were 
almost completely wiped out. 

An improved model, the 1150, Is known 
as the superfortress. It is made by the 
Boeing Airplane Company at Seattle, is 
powered with four Pratt & Whitney 3,500- 
h.p. engines, and can chmb to 40,000 ft. 
Its l)Oinb capacity is stated to be 10 tons, 
and its maximum range without refuelling 
0000 m. However, in 194® one of these 
aircraft flow non-stop roiiiul the world, 
23,000 m., in 94 brs. 1 min., at an average 
spet^d of 239 in.p.h. Jt refuelled four 
times from tanker aircraft whilst in flight. 

Flying-fox, see Fruit- Hat. 

Flying-lemur, Insectivorous mammal 
with a parachute provided with special 
muscles, very clllelent fcjr flying. It can 
sweep for a distance of 70 yds. The claws 
are for ciimhing, and ihc colour is that of 
mottled bark. It is about 20 in. long, and 
inbahits the Indian archipelago. 

Flying Machines, see Arrooynamics; 
Akron Airrica ; Aeropi ank. 

Flying-squirrel, member of the squirrel 
group of rodent animals, having a para- 
chutc-Uke expansion of tlie skin of the 
flanks, partly aiii)portcd bv bony processes 
of the feet, which enable it to take extra- 
ordinary leaps, gliding for a great distance 
through the air. There are tw(> widely 
<lisfiibuted geu'^ra, • hw IHeroniy^, irolud- 
irig the larger, and the Sauropten/s, the 
winallcr species. The forriuT arc charac- 
teristic of the Indian and E. Indian region, 
the latter of N. Amcrlcja, Asia, and Europe. 
The European species is about t lie size of 
a rat, of a greylsli-ash eoioiir, w it h a short 
tail, and it lives in the forests its fur 
is of little value. The N. Aiikt. Piiceies. 
on the contrary, is a good deal Ia.rg«T, and 
its tail is as long as its whole body. In 
general appearance F. v^s. I'esemble 
ordinary ones, and tlielr habits, lood, etc., 
are much the same. Tliey are randv seen 
except at night. 

Fly River, New Guinea, risitiu: in the 
N.W. corner of the Brit, part <if fh** is., 
and flowing Into the gulf of Papua by a 
wide delta, MacFarlane aud B'Albcrti.s 
ascended it 00 m. in 187.5, and in 188,5 
Gapt. Everill explored it for 200 m. Its 
banks are densely wooded. 

Flysch, roijiarkablv thick mass of sand- 
stones and shales extending verv <*ou- 
flBiiously from the 8. Alps to the Vienna 
basin, and Gicn round the Carpathians 
into the Balkan peninsula. Although 
uniform in character, It is yot t»f the same 
ago in every place, and probably c;xtends 
11*om the Low’er Cretaceous pori(»d to the 
Tertiary. It consista In all probability 
of debris washed down the sides of the 
hills over a long period. Nowhere are 
fossils abundant except in the Gllgoeene 
bod of Glarus. Similar formations to the 
F. are found in the Pyrenees, tijo Apen- 
nines, the Oancasiis, and in the Slwalik 
beds of the Himalayas. According to 
locality the F. la variously knowm as 
Vienna sivndstone, Carpathian sandstone, 
Maelgno, Bed F., Wild F., etc. 

Fly-trap, see Dionaca MusoipiaA. 

Fly-wheel, wheel of largo diameter and 
heavy rim conneeted with the driving- 
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shaft, of an engine In order to equalise the 
motion. Where the motion of an engine 
proceeds from tlie to and fro movement 
of a pi.ston-rod Impelled by the expansive 
power of steam. It is evident that the 
velocity decreases tow’ards the end of the 
stroke when the piston and crank are 
approaching the same straight line. The 
moving parts of the engine thus tend to 
proceed in Jerks. The function of a F. Is 
to receive the oxc(*.ss of energy when the 
impulse is great, thus retnrdlng the 
motion of the engine, and to aid the engine 
when the impulse is less than the mean. 
In other wonts, by virtue of its turning- 
power when in motion, it acts as a reser- 
voir of energy by wliich intermittent 
impulses are made uniform, or by which 
intermittent demands on the energy may 
he spread over a longer period. Jt is thus 
used in two sets of circumstances: H) 
When the engine is moved by forc(‘ ai'piied 
in successive strokes, as in a single acting 
steam engine, a gas engine, a treadle 
l.'ithe, etc.; (2) when the work which the 
engine is called upon to perform consists 
of intermittent strokes, as In punching 
machines, etc. For effective working the 
F. should be pla.cc.d near the seat of inter- 
mittent motion; thus, a punching machine 
driven by gas should hav’-c a F. on the 
crank-shaft to regularise the motion of 
the gas engine, an(i another on the punch- 
ing mechanism to store the energy to 1)0 
given out in successive punches 

F.O.B., abbreviation for ‘ free on hoard.* 
used in contract.s for the sale of goods to 
denote that costs of carriage and (ielivery 
of the goods on hoard ship must he i)a1(l 
by the seUer. 

Fooh, Ferdinand (18.51-1929). Fr 
general, b. at Tarbes and of old Pyrenean 
(te.^icent. Educated at Metz, and wa'- 
here when the Franco-Pru-ssian war brok(* 
out, and during that ^var wii-^ ported to an 
infantry regiment. Entered llic artillcrj^ 
school, and passed out with distincllon 
a gunner otlicer. He was a lieutenant in 
1875, and captain In 1878, after a course 
at the Ecole Polyteclmiquo, Paris. In 
1885 bo entered the staff college, and in 
1805 became iristnictor in military hist., 
strategy, and apiilied tactics at the colle^. 
His lectures, which are repiiblfsiiod in his 
Principles of U'ar (1903, 1918), were at 
once recognised as being of sterling merit 
In their earnest and profound analysis of 
the elements and conditions that had 
brought success to tho Ger. arms in 1870- 
1871, and success to Fr. arms in the forty 
years prior tn the battle of Waterloo. He 
was known before the First World War as 
author of a nnniber of standard books on 
tactics and strategy. He was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel in 1898, colonel In 1903, 
and general commanding 13th Infantry 
Dlv. in 1907. In the First World War he 
served on the W. front, becoming a mar- 
shal of France in 1918, and geiiemlissimo 
of the whole of the Brit.. Fr., and Amer. 
forces In Franco an d Flanders. From the 
very first days of the campaign F.. who in 
1914 was a <orp8 commander, estab. his 
reputation Ob one of the most hrillfant 
of the allied leaders, and it is perhaps not 
a little surprising that his wonderful 
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achievement at the head of the Ninth 
Army In the fiKhtlng in the St. Qond 
Marshes in the 1914 battle of the Marne 
woa not at once productive of a more 
dramatic promotion. At the Mame 
battle be played a most prominent part In 
arresting: the onward msh of the Ger. 
armies and eavinff the cap. from the in- 
vader. He was in command of the Fr. 
centre between Sezanne and MaiUy, and 
for three days he was eomp^elled, against 
the repeated efforts of the Oers. to pierce 
his line, to retire. Yet promptly in the 
succeeding days he renewed the offensive 
with a Btnbbomness which was charac- 
teristic of his whole nature, and at last, 
having drawn the enemy ever further into 
the marshes, he took him in dank and 
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Durlcii him back over the riv He again 
signally distinguished himself in 1915 
during the first battle of Ynres, his aid 
being invoked by F.-M: Sir John French 
(latej Earl Ypres) when the Gers. 
launched their first gas attack. In the 
great Somme offensive begun by the Brit. 
ID the middle of 1916 the co-operation of 
the Fr. armies was under the direction of 
Gen. Foch. Finally in the darkest days 
of 1918, when it became apparent to oveiy 
one that tbo success of the enemy armies 
in Eurojie generally was largely due to 
unity of command among Ger. head- 
quarters, it was agreed by the Allies to 
co-prclinatc the action of the allied armies 
on the W. front under Gen. F. Tho de- 
cision was taken in April 1918, and from 
the turning point of tho last Qer. rush, 
namely in the middle of J uly at the second 
battle of tho Mame, the Fr. marshal, by a 
series of remarkable actions along the 
entire front, gradually * rolled up ’ the Ger. 
armies, and forced them to sue for an 
armistice. 

As a mArk of appreciation Marshal F. 
was made a field marshal of Groat Britain 
and awarded the Order of Merit. His chief 
pubs, are T/te Principles of War and Th/t 
Conduct of War (1^4). In these it is 
clear that his model Is Napoleon, and that 


after earnest and searching examination 
he rejected the Ger., and particularly von 
Moltke’s, system in principle and endea- 
voured to restore principles which were 
more in keeping with the genius and 
traditions not only of the Fr. Army, but 
of the Fr. nation as a whole. The strategy 
of F. inspires confidence from the fact 
that his own ^dlng maxim is that *to 
hold positions Is to prepare Implicitly for 
defeat, if nothing further is attompt.ed, if 
the offensive is not immediately assumed,' 
a lesson which his fellow countrymen com- 
pletely ignored later when they reposed 
entire confidence in the Maglnot line 
In his professorial capacity at the Ecole 
Siip6rieure do la Guerre F. was before 
1914 a master of the science of war. His 
success was therefore tho practical appli- 
cation of sound principles of strategy 
combined with an absolute mastery of 
technique. After the Armistice F. en- 
gaged in a strenuous but fruitless struggle 
for a military frontier on the Rhine, 
though ho never advocated a political 
annexation of tho Rhineland and the Pala- 
tinate. He took his case to all the 
authorities — the president (Olomencoau). 
who favoured it, but thought tho constitu- 
tion was against It; the Council of Four, 
the Fr. Cabinot, and tho plenary con- 
ference of the Allies. Ho was defeated all 
along the line in this political campaign, 
which opened a breach between himself 
and his old friend and ally. Clemenooaii. 
which was never to be closed. Physically 
Marshal F. was a man of mlddio height, 
with deep bass voice, grey-blue eyes, and 
typical Fr. military moustache. He was 
a man of few words, and when speaking in 
public was preciso and lotrical, staccato in 
utterance, and essentially mathematical 
In expression and point of view. See The 
Memoirs of MaraJuU Foch, trans. by T. B, 

' Mott, 1931, and M. Waygand, Foch, 1947. 

Foohabers, vil. of Morayshire, Scotland . 
situated on a height overlooking the R. 
Spey, 8 m. B.E. of Elgin. Gordon Castle 
is near by, and in the vil. is a handsome 
public educational building which was 
erected by Alexander Mylne, who wa^ a 
native of the par. Pop. 1000. 

Foosani, or Fokthani, tn. of Rumania 
and cap. of tho dist. of Putna. It is 
situated on tlie Mllcov, 135 m. N.E. of 
Bucharest, and it is an Important com- 
mercial centre, having a riv. trade with 
Galatz. Before tho Second World War 
there were soap and oil factories, tanning 
works, and a tra.de in wine and grain. 
Tho Turks worb defeated hero in 1789 by 
the Austrian^ and Russian allies. Pop. 
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FoogsTirom Lat. focus, a hearth), point 
to which converging rays or© directed or 
from which rays diverge. ,, When rays of 
sunlight, wblch may be taken as parallel, 
are received upon a concate mirror, they 
are all reflected to a certalii small area in 
wblch any object will appear to be in- 
tensely illuminated; the gepmotrica] point 
corresponding to that area Is called the F. 
of the mirror. If light is ^received upon 
a convex mirror the reflected rays are 
scattered, but their direction may bo 
followed backwards to a point behind the 
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mirror, which Ifl therefore called the of nutrition is the placenta, in which an 
*virtuarF. When parallel rays are made Interchange of products of the maternal 
to converge by means of a lens, the point and foetm clroulation takes place. The 
where they meet Is called the F. of the connection between the F. and the 
lens, and it is at this point, or near it, that placenta is the umbilical cord, which a^r 
sun’s rays may be made to ignite paper, birth becomes atrophied. See also 
wood, etc. In geometry a F. is a point Fmbbyologt. 

which has some definite relationship to the Fog, or Mist, condition of the atmo< 
points on a continuous curve. Thus the sphere produced In sev. different ways. 
F. of a parabola is a point the same dis> It is due to the condensation of aqueous 
tance from a point on tiTe curve as the vapour which is always prraent in the air 
latter is from a fixed straight line. An and begins to condense when the point of 
ellipse is a curve whose distance from a saturation is arrived at. Such a point is 
fixed point called the F. bears a constant reached sooner In aJr at a low than at a 
ratio, less than unity, to its distance from high temp., hence Fs. are often produced 
a fixed straight line. There are two such by the sudden oooUng of air, owing to its 
fool, except in the case of a circle, whore meeting another current at a lower temp, 
the centre is the F. In estimating the For the same reason morning mists dis* 
propa^tion of earthquake shocks, tne F. appear as the sun’s heat increases, 
is tnat point from which the earth -waves Vapour Is more readily condensed If there 
diverge in all directions; frequently there be something which affords a nucleus for 

are two such foeb such condensation, so that the presence of 

Fodder, see Fattening Foods. dust particles Is sufficient to produce F„ 

Foerster, Wilhelm (b. 1869), Oer. phllo- even in non-saturated atmospheres. The 
Bopher and educationist. Prof, of peda- density of the F. or mist produced depends 
gogy, Munich Unlv., 1914-20. Resigned upon the amount of aqueous vapour in 
on account of his pacifist opinions. Went tne atmosphere, the temp, and pressure, 
to Zurich, and after the Bavarian revolu- and the number and size of dust particles, 
tion became Bavarian minister in Swit- A cloud is simply a mist formea high up 
/erland. Notable as an advocate of above the earth’s surface. If the drops of 
education based on the spirit of positive condensed vapour are sufficiently largo 
Catholic Christlardty, and as an opponent they fall as rain. 

of Ger. militarfsin. Owing to his opposl- The drops of water in a P. are extremely 
tion to Qer. official policy he was exiled small, one thousandth (*001) of an inch or 
(1933), and now lives in America. less in diameter. A drop of *001 of an 

Foetus, embryo in Its later stages of inch in diameter falls through the air at 
development, when it is recognisable as about 200 ft. per hour. A F. of drops of 
belonging to the species of its parents. In this size would soon clear. If it were not 
the first week of fertilisation the human renewed, as the height of Ps. is generally 
ovum passes Into the cavity of the uterus, less than 1 000 ft. But Fs. are renewed by 
in two weeks it is about 1 in. long and cooling at theUr upper surface and by 
1 in. broad, and the folds which ultimately evaporation from the ground; frequently, 
determine the head and the caudal region too, there are many smaller drops which 
are developed. By the fourth week the fall more slowly; a drop half the size 
embryo is curved upon Itself, the rudi- (diameter) falls at one quarter of the 
ments of the ear appear as small nodules, speed. The thick, opaque Fs. prevalent 
and oval buds tndloate the coming of in large cities, and especially in London, 
limbs. The eye Is recognisable In the are due to the large number of carbon 
fifth week, and the main segments of the particles floating in the air. A F. will 
limbs are defined. At eight weeks the P. arise where a warm, damp current of 
has a distinctly human appearance, the air passes over a cold surface. This 
nose is prominent, the fingers are separate, phenomenon is particularly to be noticed 
and the tail becomes rodneed to a rudi- in the region of Ice floes. The Fa. on the 
ment; the length of the F., excluding the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 
legs, which are small and curved inwards, are due to the warm air from the Qulf 
la about lu. In the third month the Stream passing over the colder watOT from 
Ifmbs assume more definite proportions, the Arcuo Ocean. On the other hand, 
nails appear on the fingers and toes, and mists frequently arise from the contrary 
flex can be distinguished. In the fourth cause of cold air passing over warm water, 
month hairs are developed, and the hind Thus at eventide, or when a sudden fall of 
limbs gain in proportion to|iie fore limbs; temp, sets In. the air cools more quickly 
tke F. Is from 6 to 8 in. long, an<tjpay live than the water, and cannot absorb the 
for a few hours It 6, at this tim^pi lu the vapour given off by the latter, leading to 
sigth month the length has increased to the produotion of mists so often seen over 
about 12 in.; eyelashes and evebrows sheets of water or marshy ground, 
appear. In the seventh month the body London Fs. frequently occur during the 
fs plumper, the eyelids open, and the F. fs winter months, beginning usually in^wpi. 
capable of living It 6. in the eighth and and reaching their greatest fiequenoy In 
ninth months the body increases in size Nov., whence they gradually decline until 
and plumpness, the colour takes on a rosy the middle of Feb., after which a greater 
flesh tint. At the end of the ninth month, falling off takes place, the least foggy 
when tine F. is b., it should measure about month being July. Fs. usually occur on 
20 in. in length, and should weigh from 61 a calm day or ^^n there is a Ught B. 
toTilb. In Its total stage the embryo is wind blowing. The record of London Fs. 
of course dependent upon the maternal kept since 1863 shows that the worst F. 
blood supply for nutriment. The organ was that of 1879, whloh lasted praotloaUy 
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from the beginning of Nov. to the follo\V‘ 
lug Feb., Dec. haYmg do fewer than seven- 
teen foggy days. In the year 1873 no 
fewer than seventy-four Fs. were recorded. 
The presence or absence of F. has a mat 
effect upon the death-rate, sufferers from 
asthma, bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
and other diseases of the lunn. as well as 
whooping cough, being especially affected 
thereby. Dense Fs. in groat cities are of 
considerable inconvenience owing to the 
general or partial suspension of traffic 
caused, and they are the chief obstacle to 
safe air travel. Fs. are classified by the 
meteorological autliorities, with the con- 
currence of the aviation and shipping 
authorities, according to the distance at 
which objects can be seen in daylight — a 
distance called the visibility. In a dense 
F. visibility Is loss than 55 yds.; this may 
seem too great on allowance, but the 
classffi cation is based primarily on the 
needs of planes and ships, and for these a 
F. is prohibitively dense If the visibility 
Is less than 55 yds. A thick F. is one with 
a visibility between 55 and 220 yds, while 
a moderate F. Is one with a visibility 
between 550 and 1100 yds. The dis- 
tances of visibility of lights at night arc 
adjusted to ensure uniformity of classifi- 
cation ; an ordinary street lamp would bo 
visible at 100 yds. In a F. In which the 
dayl^bt visibility was only 50 yds. See 
also FOQ SioNAia. See C. J. Cave. Clouds 
and Weather Phenomena^ 1926; D. Bmnt, 
Meteorology, 1928; and H. H. Clayton, 
Atmosphere and the Sun, 1930. 

Fogazzaro, Antonio (1842-1911), poet, 
novelist, and distinguished Liberal 
Catholic, b. at Vicenza; studied literature 
and divinity under the Abate Zanolla, and 
law and music at Padua and Turin. With 
his Wordsworthian simplicity and pathos 
he was the purest modem It. writer. He 
first pub. a poetic romance, Miranda 
<1874), followed by Valsolda (1876), which 
brought him a modest recognition as a 
poet. Turning to fiction ho produced 
Malombra (1881) and Cortis (1887), both 
unworthy of his genius. His next novel, 
Misterio del Poeta (1888), a unique and 
beautiful idyl, wm his first great success; 
flmd this was succeeded by the trilogy 
Piccolo Hondo Antico (1896); Piccolo 
Memdo Modemo (1901): and II Santo 
(1905), to which was ultimately added 
Leila (1910). F.'s fame rests chiefly on 
Jl Santo, wherein Is expressed the cul- 
mination of his theolo^oal sympathies 
with the young Christian democrats and 
the broad principles of modernism. This 
woric, trans. into sev. languages as soon as 
it appeared, and placed on the index, 
causi^ a greater stir than any other 
modem European novel save, perhaps, 
L. N. Tolstoy's War and Peace. See lives 
by E. Donadonl, 1913, 1939; G. VltaU, 
1934; and L. Portler, 1938. 

Fogelbarg. Benediot Erland (1786- 
1854), Swedish sculptor, b. at Gothenburg. 
His father was a capper-founder. 8tudi<^ 
under Pierre Guerin, the sculptor, and 
Boefo. In 1820 he fulfilled the dream of 
his life, and went to live and work in 
Rome. He was recalled to his native 
oottntry by royal command in 1854, but 


returned to Trieste In the same year, and 
d. there suddenly. Hfs works display 
Independence of thought and wonderful 
Imagination influenced by anct. Gk. art. 
His statues of Odin, Thor, and Balder at 
the National Museum at Stockholm, com- 
pleted in 1845, are strong and beautiful 
expres^ons of his art. His portraits of 
IGuatavufl Adolphus, 1840, Charles XII.. 

1 1851 ; and of Birger Jarl, the founder of 

1 Stockholm, 1853, are full of life and vigour. 
Set life by J. Kbttlger, 1880. 

Foggia, tn. of Apulia, Italy, and the rap. 
of the prov. of F. It is situated in a fertile 
dlat., 76 m. N.W. of Bari. The cathedral, 
dating from 1172, was partially destroyed 
bv an earthquake in 1731 and rebuilt in a 
different stylo, though some Norman work 
still remains. It is on the main line from 
Bologna and Brindisi, and is an important 
centre for the market produce of the siu*- 
roundlng dlst. The prov. has an area of 
2688 sq. m. The tn. was badly damaged 
in the Second World War In 1943. The 
modem port of the cathedral rtiof was 
damaged and the arch of Frederick II 
was demolished. The tn. foil to the Allies 
on Feb. 27, 1943. Pop. (tn.) 57.200, 
(prov.) 62,300. 

Foghorn, see Foo Signals. 

Fogo, one of the Cape Verde Is. It is 
the highest in the group and ha^s an active 
volcano, reaching 8800 ft. above the sea. 
The climate Is good, though tornadoes 
sometimes sweep aicToss Its borders. The 
area is 170 sq. m. Sfto Flllppe is the chief 
in. Total pop. 20,900. 

Fog Signals are audible signals used on 
board ship, on railways, or elsewhere, at 
times when lights or ordinary signals 
would be of no avail. The maritime rode, 
first made in 1861, and revised In 1897, is 
now universal. According to this code 
steam vessels under way are to sound a 
prolonged blast every 2fmln. upon a steam 
whistle or siren ; if under way, but station- 
ary, two prolonged blasts at the same 
Interval. A sailing vessel imder way must 
sound a foghorn, giving one blast every 

2 min. If on starboard tack, two blasts if 
on port tack, and three blasts when sailing 
before the wind. When at anchor each 
vessel is required to ring a bell at Intervals 
of not more than 2 rain. F. S. are given 
on railways by laying smfdl detonating 
caps upon the lines, whlcdi explode os 
the front wheels of the engine pass over 
them. 

F6hn (Lat. favonius), waj*m, dry wind 
blowing down the vaUoys of the Alps flpoin 
high central regions, generally in the 
winter months. It is caused by the ex- 
pansion of air in the mts., cooling and thus 
condensing the vapour, wlilch as It des- 
cends to lower levels is dynamically 
hoate^ causing warmth »jid dryness. 
The F. wind often blowi with great 
violence, and causes much ffiscomfort and 
strain on the nervous syi^m. Similar 
local winds ooenr In many parts of the 
world, on the W. coast of Greenland, in 
the Rocky Mts., Colorado, ind New 5iea- 
land. This wind Is often known as the 
slrooco In the 8. Alps, though its nature 
and cause are not the same as the true 
sirocco wind. See Buchanan, Atmospheric 
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Temperaiure during B'Ohn, and E. Walter, 
Der Schweiz^fdhn. 

FOhr, ono of the N. Frielan Is. In the 
North Sea, off the W. coast of Schloswi^- 
Holstein. Wild fowl abound in the 
autumn, oysters are exported to Ham- 
burff, and fishing? is laiKcly carried on. 
Wyk Is the chief in. Area 30 so. in. 
Pop. 7000, 

Foil, general name for thin plates or 
sheets of metal, reseiubllAg a leaf in thin- 
ness. It is used in ehcin. for electrical 
apparatus, an«l by jewellers for backing 
gems of the less precious kind. The 
latter is sometimes known as Dutch F., 
consisting of small sheets of silvered 
('opj)cr, rolled very thin. It is coated 
with a mixture of isinglass and trans- 
lucent colour, highly polished. Tinfoil 
is the commonest kind, formerly used for 
wrapping chocolate, tobacco, etc.. Gold- 
F. is chiefly used by dentists for Ailing 
teeth, and is thicker in substance than 
gold-leaf, which is employed principally 
for jdlding purposes. Oold-loaf is pre- 
pared by a prolonged beating-out of the 
metal between sheets of veUum and thick 
skin. The leaves can be produced in ten 
different shades of colour, according to the 
amount of silver or copper alloy used, and 
are about 3i lii. square. 

Foil, see under Fencinu. 

Foix, title a distinguished old Fr. 
family, which was famous from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth centuries, resi- 
dent In the tn. of F. Count Roger, grand- 
son of the count of Carcassonne (a. 1012), 
was the flrst to assume the title of count 
of F. He d. about 1004. His brother 
Peter succeeded him, followed by his son 
Roger If., who distinguished himself in 
the cTiisado of 1096; this count was ex- 
comimmicated by the pope for seizing 
Church property. In 1190 Count Ray- 
mond Roger fought in Palestine, and 
assisted in tlio capture of Acre ; afterwards 
he fought in the wars of the Albigenses. 
Hla estates were seized by the Church on 
the excuse of heresy and given to Simon 
do Montfort. Ho regained them befoi*e 
ho d. by largo bribes to the Church. Ills 
grandson, Roger Rernard 111., was a better 
poet than a warrior; he was first made a 
prisoner by Pliilip HI. of Franco ami then 
by Peter III. of Aragon; ho married the 
daughter of the vicomto do D6arn. 
Hia great-grandson, Gaston HI., was 
Iho most famous member of the family 
(see below). Gaston IV. (d. 1479) mar- 
ried Leonora, daughter of King John 
of Aragon and Navarro. His grandson, 
Franeds Pheebus (d. 1483), became king of 
Navarre, Il<3 sister Oathorino succeeded 
him (d. 1517), having married Jean d*Al- 
bret (d. 1516). When Henry of Navarro 
became king (1689), the estates of F. 
became part of the royal domain of 
France. Another nandson of Gaston IV. 
was Gaston de F. (d. 1512), a distinguished 
soldier; his sister Germaine became the 
second wife of Ferdinand I., king of Spain. 
Gaston took the command of the Fr. 
troops in Italy, and d. at Ravenna. 

Foix. Gaston ( Pheebus) 111. de. Comte de. 
and Vicomte de B6am (1331-01), son of 
Gaston II. He was sumamed Phoebus, 


because of bis neat personal beauty; he 
also bore a golden sun in his escutcheon 
on aedbunt of this name. He fought for 
France against England and defended the 
frontiers of Gascony, but being displeased 
at King John 1 1. *8 preference for the count 
of Armagnao he left the Fr. Aj*my and 
went to fight in Prussia. Returning to 
France in 1358 he rescued the royal prin- 
cesses from the Jacquerie at Meanx, and 
at once began war against the count of 
Armagnac, whom he defeated and com- 
pelled to pay a large ransom. He was 
appointed governor of Languedoc, and 
when Charles VI. became king he was re- 
called. the duke of Berry being chosen as 
governor. Gaston, however, refused to 
give up Languodoo, and fought for two 
years, retiring defeated to his own estates. 
He married Agnes, daughter of Philip, 
count of Kvreux, and Queen Jeanne IT, of 
Navarre; he divorced her In 1373. Their 
only child, Gaston, tried to poison bis 
father, and it is probable that his father 
killed him in 1381. Gaston on his death 
left his estates to CJharles VI. Froissart 
writes a vivid description of the splendour 
of Gaston’s court, of his delight in beauty, 
and his love of hunting, and asserts "that 
there was nouo like him, of so fair a form 
or so well made.’ 

Foix, cap. of Arl^jge dept., France, on 
R. Ari6ge, at the foot of tho Pyrenees, 
44 m. S. of Toulouse. It is faced on the 
W. by a cavernous rock, with three Gothic 
towers and the ruins of an old castle. 
Gaston de Foix was b. here (1489). There 
are Iron and steel works, bauxite mines, 
and flour mills. Pop. 6000; arron. 
46,800. 

Fokien, see Fuiciicn, 

Fokine, Michel (1880-1942), Kiisslan 
dancer and ohoroographer, b, in St. Peters- 
burg. Began his training under Mme 
Karsavina’s father at the old Imperial 
School of Ballet. His versatility soon 
marked him out as an altogether ex- 
ccxitional dancer, and thus early be sug- 
gested reforms of the conventional ballet 
which has now become familiar. F. was 
responsible foe the choreograx>hy of Les 
iSylphides, Le Pavilion d^Armlde, and of 
the Prince Igor dances. Other triumphs 
of his art were UOiseau dt, feu and 
ScMMrazadet but perhaps his supremo 
masterpiece was Petrouchka. F.’s choreo- 
graphy showed a keen sensibility to musi- 
cal stylo, besides a mastery of romanoe 
and the dramatic motif through expressive 
action, mime, and gesture. As a reformer 
of the dance he ranks with Noverre and, 
in co-operation with Dloghllev, ho raised 
the status of the ballet among the arts. 
S>ee C. VV. Beaumont, M. Fokine and his 
Ballets, 1935. 

Fokker, Anton Hermann Gerard (189<)- 
1940), Dutch aeroplane builder, b. at 
Kedlri, Java. Educated at Haarlem. 
Became an aviator nt the age of twenty. 
International pilot in 1911; in 1912 com- 
peted 8 uccess^fll 7 in Russia — also erected 
a factory at .Tohannesthal, Berlin ; in 1913 
opened aneitfr at Schwerin. During the 
First World War he kept the Qers. sup- 
plied with fighting aircraft — his biplanes 
and trlplanes being named after him. 
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The Ger. general stall valued his services 
so highly that be was naturalised by 
military decree, but In 1919 he liquidated 
his Qer. affairs and opened business in 
Holland. In 1924 he became a director of 
an Amer. aeroplane company. Inventor 
of the means of shooting through the Held 
of a tractor-propeller. This invention, 
however, was really only a development of 
a Fr. idea — that of the (moat Fr. pilot, 
Gniros. The machine with perh^s the 
greatest flying record was the Fokker 
F-7, used by Klngsford-Smlth among 
others; it was a three-engined monoplane, 
and in 1928 was flown over all the great 
oceans and across the Amor, continent. 

Fokshani, see Foosani. 

Folard, Jean Charles, Chevalier de 
(1069-1752), Fr. oAScer and tactician, 
served at the battles of Cossano (1705) 
and Malplaquet (1709). His writings in- 
clude Nouvelles DAcouverUa sur la auerre 
(1724); ConvnuTdaires svr Polyhe, 1727-30 
(1753); TraiU des colannes et de Vordre 
profond (1727-30). Napoleon later adopted 
this column formation recommended by 
F. See M&nairea pour servir d VhisUnre 
de la vie de Folard, 1753, and Eanrii du 
CheoeUier de Folard, 1761, pup. by 
Frederick 11. 

Fololand. see Boc-land. 

Folomote, see Folkmoot. 

Folo*right, or FoUciight, body of customs 
recognised as law in early Eng. hist, 
before the Norman Conquest. The term 
later became synonsmioua with common 
law. See F. w. Maitland, Hiatory of 
Englieh Law, 1899, and H. M. Chadwick, 
Studies in Anolo-Saxon InstitvMone, 1905. 

Fold, in geology, a bending or curve in 
stratifled rocks. Curvature of some de- 
gree occurs in most strata, but the term 
te particularly applied to a somewhat 
sudden inclination to the general direction. 





OPEN STMMBTEIOAL FOLD 
An anticlizM or upward bend and a syndine or 
downward bend 

Where the strata continue their original 
direction on a higher level after a single 
bend, the F. is termed monooUnio; it more 
often occurs that the strata are doubly 
bent upwards or downwards, when the 
Fs. are called anticlinal or synclinal. 

V Folengo. Teofllo (1491-1544), It. Maca- 
ronic poet, 5. at Cipada near Mantua. 
He is also known as Merlino Ocoajo, a 
name under whiclu^e wrote. He became 
a Benedictine monk, but in 1516 he seems 
to hoYe mwn tired of the monasterr, and 
the countrr 

in compaav with a lady named Glrblama 
Dleda. Hn first pub. was a romance fn 


verse entitled Merlini Oocaii macaronicon ; 
this proved a success and was followed by 
Orlandino, which he pub. under the name 
of Limemo Pitocco (Merlin the Beggar) 
da Mantova. This was in 1526, and he 
seems then to have tired of his wandering 
and returned to bis monastery, where be 
wrote an account of his roamings entitled 
Chaos del tri per uno, part prose, part 
verse, and in a mixture of Lat. and It. 
He wrote a llfeitof Christ, UUmanUd del 
FioUuolo di Dio, and many other poems 
that were not pub. Rabelais quotes and 
even copies him ; the early eds. of his Opufi 
macaronicum are very rare. 

Foley, John Henry (1818-74). Irish 
sculptor, was 5. in Dublin. His first 
exhibits were his models of * The Death of 
Abel* and * Innocence* in 1839 ; both these 
were well received, but his * Ino eind Bac- 
chus* (1840) created even a greater stir. Tt 
was executed in marble for tho earl of 
Ellesmere. Some more of his works are 
* The Death of Lear* (1841 ) ; * Prospero and 
Miranda* (1843); ‘Contemplation^ (1845): 
'The Mourner* (1849); and 'Caractacus^ 
(1867). All bis works were of a very high 
order, but his statues and busts were 
especlallv noted. His bronse equestrian 
statue of Lord Hardinm, now in front of 
the gov. house, Calcutta, is one of the 
finest works produced In this country 
He also executed the statues of Goldsmith 
and Burke In Trinity College, Dublin, and 
a symbolical group, 'Asia,* and a statue 
of the Prince Consort for tho Albert 
Memorial in Hyde Park. His portrait busts 
are noted for their excellent likenesses. 

Folgor4, Giuseppe, It. poet, one of 
numerous writers of sonnets in the thir- 
teenth century. His poems vary very 
much in their degrees of exoeUenoe, but 
are all more or less humorous and satirical, 
and typical of the time at which they were 
written. Rossetti traas. them into Eng., 
and there are also trans. by J. A. Symon&. 
See D. G. Rossetti. Dante and hts Circle, 
1874; and J. A. Symonds, Italian Literal 
ture, 1881. 

Foliation, in geologry, a structure charac- 
teristic of the gneisses. The different 
minerals appear in the rook in layers, not 
oonUnnouB, but usually lenticular in form, 
that is, the bands of quartz or felspar 
increase in thickness to a maximum and 
Uien toper out, while other layers widoo 
out. lliese bands are very often curved 
and tortuous: If the lenticular structure is 
visible to the naked eye, the rock Is called 
a gneiss, if mucU finer grained it is usually 
termed a schist. When a ^eiss has large 
elUptloal folia of felspar, it Is said to be an 
Augon gneiss, from the Ger. Augen, eyes. 
F. must be distinguished fropi the lamina- 
tion of sedimentory or metamorphosed 
rocks, which may either be due to the fact 
of their having been deposited in layers, 
or, as In slate, to great pr#sure exerted 
through the folding of straQa. 

Foligno, or FuUgoo (anot.^Fulglnla), to. 
of Penigta prov., Umbria. Central Italy, 
20 m. from Perugia, is situated on the 
Topino. It is noted tor parpbmeiit, silks, 
ileather, 

I The earthquakes ol did much 

1 damage. The oatbedral of 8nn Fellz/ano 
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is the chief publlo building. F. was once 
head of a confederacy of Umbrian cities. 
It is now a bishop’s see. F. was one of 
the most dama^d tns. In Umbria in the 
Second World War, scattered bombs fall- 
ing over all the centre of the tn. The Gers. 
made elaborate plans to blow up the 
cathedral and the municipal ofllces, but 
did not have time to accomplish their 
purpose. The cathedral sustained damage 
though the fine facade of the N. transit 
was unharmed. The fchurch of St. 
Augustine was destroyed,* except for the 
facade. The oratory of the Annunzla- 
teila was ruined and with it Periigino’s 
‘ Baptism of Christ.’ Pop. 13,000. 

Folio (ablative of folium^ leaf, or often 
an adaptation of It. foglio), with reference 
to pagination, a leaf of paper or parchment 
of a MS. or book, numbered only on the 
front, measuring about 17 by 22 in. In 
l)ibllography and printing the phrase Mn 
folio’ is used of a sheet folded once to 
make two leaves, and hence of a book 
formed of such sheets, a book of the 
largest size. In book-keeping a F. Is the 
))nge or two pages (nmnbered alike) in a 
ledger on which the creditor and debtor 
account is entered. 

Folk Dancing. The simple, spontaneous 
and uninstructed dances of people in 
small tns. and country places. The word 
folk means the eommon people, and such 
phrases as fola-lands, folk-lore and F. D. 
are related to the rights, the customs, the 
habits and life of the ordinary pop. In 
every country of the world dancing has 
played Its part, and practically every- 
where is susceptible of a rough dJv. into 
two main parts: formal and spontaneous. 
In its more stately and intentional 
manner dancing has been siurounded with 
rigid rules, precise etiquette or social 
custom, from anct. times when It was 
part of religious ritual, to the later day of 
pomp In court balls. Tn Its simpler 
aspect it has been part of the play of the 
children In the street and a natural outlet 
of the spirits of adult merry-makers on 
the vU. green. Dancing is now Intluenced 
by professionalism and the habit of the 
professional mind Is to adopt the con- 
venient plan of limiting its definition to a 
speoifle style. In the strict language of 
the dancing Instructor, F. D. is not quite 
the same os country dancing, but In a 
looser and more general use of words the 
two phrases oro interchangeable. In 
England the Eng. Folk Dance and Song 
Society leads a vigorous movement to 
keep alive and i-evlve papular interest In 
r. D., which except In the N., had vlr- 
tuaUy died out lato in the nineteenth 
('ontury. Cecil Sharp, a devoted pioneer, 
worked hard to preserve folk music and 
F. D. before it became extinct. The Brit. 
Oov. ^vea a grant to assist the organisa- 
tion of pastime on the ground that 
F. D. is a traditional and inexpensive 
means of keeping the people cheerful and 
healthy. See J. Dta^, I^olk Ikinces of 
Surope, 1910, and D. Kennedy, England's 
Dances: Dancino To-day and 

^FeSf^igh^Sohooit. Dan. organiaatlon 
tor adult education, partioularly intended 


to provide a general humanistic education. 
Inaugurated in 1>*44, they number fifty - 
seven, with an attendance of over 6800 
pupils, aged eighteen, residing for periods 
of from three to five months, at a monthly 
cost of from £4 to £5. Though subsidised 
by the State, a great freedom Is allowed 
to the teaching staff, and the students, 
who attend voluntarily, are not faced with 
examinations, marks are not given, and 
everything is done to encourage the free 
pursuit of general culture, in subjeots 
such as hist., civics, art, philosophy, 
religion, and politics. Independent work 
is an Important part of the system, and 
centres on well -stocked libraries. The 
sohool at Askov (where the library num- 
bers 50,000 vols.) is the largest, and is an 
’extended’ school in that opportimity Is 
given for students to continue tholr edu- 
cation through two or three winter terms. 
The Home Mission and other religious 
sects have their special high schools. The 
work of the whole organisation is of the 
highest value In preventing young adulto 
becoming absorbed in one profession or 
business to the exclusion of aU other 
forms of cultural experience. 

Folklore, science of the elucidation of 
tho peasant and local elements in modern 
culture. In the ouatoms and traditions 
of the peasant class in all countries are 
embedded the knowledge of past events 
which hist. Ignores, and religious and legal 
observances, the significance of which has 
long been forgotten. Those fragmentary 
survivals of a savage past are to be found 
in such apparently meaningless quanti- 
ties as game rhymes, nursery rhymes and 
tales, ballads and mfirchen, vil. ann. ob- 
servances, and old saws. These survivals 
of an older culture remain among the non- 
proffresslve portion of the pop., and their 
analysis and elucidation constitute tho 
science of F. 

The logical and Inductive treatment of 
traditions respecting jpersons and places 
often results in the elucidation of scien- 
tifically proved facts which throw con- 
siderable light upon the dark places of 
hist. Thus the children’s rhyme * London 
Bridge Is broken down,’ when taken into 
conjunction with sundry Eng., Breton, 
and Norse folk-tales, reveals first the 
intense interest and wonder of the Britons 
of the Rom. period in the architectural 
work of an alien and superior culture, and 
secondly illustrates the fact that London 
Bridge was enutured by King Olaf the 
Dane in the tenth century. Thus wo 
discover the true attitude of tho anct. 
Britons to their Rom. conquerors, and 
can gauge the importance of a strife that 
was sufficiently stubborn to merit 
chronicling not only in the pages of the 
Heimskrinola, but In the more lasting 
8ong-treaaur>" of youth. 

The little that can be gleaned conoeru- 
ing some characters known to be historical 
may be supplemented by ^ as in the case 
of Hereward the Wake. Rob Roy, and 
Wm. Tell, tales regarding whom are 
provalent In the diets, where they dwelt. 
But in such .'■ases the wonder element Is 
mingled with fact, and dlsciitninaUon Is 
neoessary to arrive at sound ooucluslona. 
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The testimony of F. as regards anet. 
religious praotioe is chiefly afforded by old 
vll. OP civic observances, customs in con- 
nection with calendric or seasonal changes 
OP * sacred ' wells. For example, the tn. of 
Hawick, in the Scottish border country, 
possesses an anct. civic rhyme sung 
annually at the riding of the tn. marches, 
which commences ‘Teribus and Teri 
Odin.* This in A.-S. is ‘Tyr babbe us, ye 
Tyr, ye Odin,* or ‘Uphold us. Tyr; uphold 
us, Odin,’ so that the lay, sung with such 
fervour by tlie loyal lieges on all high 
occasions, civic and political, is un- 
doubtedly a fragment of an invocation to 
the N. war-god Tyr and the All-Father 
Odin. Such an example sJiows not only 
what the anct. religion of the townsfolk of 
this border burgh was, but also proves 
them to lia\ e sprung from a race of 
Teutonic origin, so that such a fragment of 
Bong is as full of proof as any historical 
document. 

Again in many parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland ‘sacred’ wells arc found, the 
bushes surrounding which are covered 
with rags. In pagan times these springs 
were regarded as the haunt of some minor 
deity or spirit to whom sacnllce of some 
description was periodically rendered. 
The rags surroimdlng these shrines ure 
still offered up by the country folk, aud 
the practice is strikingly illustrative of the 
substitution of the part for the whole, 
which follows the breakdown of the prac- 
tice of human sacrifice, the rag ropre- 
Bentlng a part of the person who makes 
the sacriflee. Fragments of worship of 
the rain-god are often retained in con- 
nection with well worship, as in the isle 
of Gigha, off the coast of Scotland, when 
the water of a sacred well is blown to the 
four quarters of the heavens when rain is 
desired. 

The legal aspect of F. is important. 
Starting from tlie (iremises that most of 
the anct. legal codes of people in a bar- 
barian condition aro in verse of an allitera- 
tive form, we can see how many rhymes 
employed by the peasant class are frag- 
ments of anct. law. Thus the Scottish 
children’s rhyme, ‘Tappie, tap pic tousio, 
will ye be my man ? ’ probably typifies the 
surrender of a freeman to an overlord. 
The rhyme gathers greater significance 
when we learn that the speaker seizes by 
the foretop the child to whom ho addresses 
the words. Countless gifts of land are 
still commemorated In doggerel, and it is 
dgnificant that until a late date in Fng. 
law it was admitted as a principle that if 
oral declarations conflicted with written 
instruments the fomier had the more 
binding authority. The marriage service 
of the Church of England exhibits marked 
rigns of having been originally composed 
In verse. 

Many folk-tales describe a -constitution 
of society which is plainly barbarous. 
Implicit in them are vestiges of marriage 
by capture, the law of mother-right or 
descent from the female side, totemlsm, 
feftichlsm, and witchcraft or shamanism. 
In elucloatiDg these — as indeed all F, 
problems-^the anttu*opologlcal method, or 
argument by analogy from the habits and 


customs of existing savage races. Is in- 
sisted upon by folklorists in contradis- 
tinction to the mythological method, or 
elucidation by reference to natural 
phenoiiiona. Where the folklorist secs 
only the record of some prehistoric custom 
or event, and the mythologist espies the 
hist, of a sun-god, the impartial observer 
may discover traces of both, or neither. 
But there are many cases in which both 
methods may be singly employed. Thus 
by the anthropological wc find In old tales 
the savage efotnents which i)rove tludr 
vast antiquity, to which has been super- 
added during the centuries a certiilu 
amoimt of the matter of modern culture. 
We find, for example, (juceDS who wear 
their crowns, yot open the door to callers, 
talking animals, a childlike belief in 
magic — all the 8iinpliclt.v and credulity of 
the barbarian condition. 

Turning from folk -tale to folk custom 
pure and simple, the exact description of 
which is dul)ious, aud which may or may 
not refer to religion, law, or hist., we have 
such phenomena as ‘sin-eating,’ In vvhi(di 
a i>aiu person undertakes to devour the 
sins of tlie dead before burial through the 
medium of broad and salt, ‘in order that 
the deceased may not walk.’ This i>rac- 
ticc, accompanied in some dists. by incan- 
tations, appears a relic of ceremonial 
cannibalism, by which tlie relatives of the 
deceased secured themselves from bi*ing 
haunted by the dead man by devouring 
him. Sucli too are the Irish customs of 
placing a dead person’s hand in the milk- 
paJl in order that the milk may increase 
In richness, the taking of mould from 
graveyards for medicinal rmrpo.^es, and so 
forth. Lastly dilferenceb In race may be 
traced to many folk customs; thus tlie 
daubing of the bridegroom’s feet with 
soot in N.K. ScotJand. the painting of the 
Southam ‘ Godiva,’ 1 ho^ughterof the ram 
lamb at Iloliu', uro all prolmbly remnants 
of non-Aryan culture. I'he race has 
become absorbed, but its custom.s remain 
In a more or less fragmentary condition. 

See W. flenderson, Notee on Folklore 
of the Northern Counties of Enoland and 
the hortiery 1879; Sir G. L. Gomrne, Folk- 
lore Relics of Karly Village Life^ 1883, 
Ethnology/ in FolklorCy 1892, and Folklore^ 
as an Historical Science, 1 90S ; Sir J. Ilhys, 
Celtic Folklore. 1901; .1. A. MacCulloch, 
Childh€>o(i of Faiam, lOOr); JO. Hall, Folk 
Lore of the Rnhsh Isles, 1928; F. Van dor 
Leyen, Volksfum U7\d Dichtimg, 1933; 
Cliristma Hole, Wonder Tales of the 
British Empire/ 1934, Folk Tales of 
Many NcUions, 193C, and English Folk 
Heroes, 1M8 ; and Sir G. VV, (’ox, TaUs of 
Gods and Heroes, 1940. 

Folkmoot, Folkmote, or Folcmote (folk- 
meeting ; A.-S. gemot, mot assembly), name 
for the popular national as^Sf^mbly which 
met for political and Judicial purposes or 
for deliberation In A.-S. timet. The Oors. 
and Scandinavians had similar assomidios 
in oldent Imes. At first tbe meetings 
were held In the open air on the moot-hlu, 
and all the freemen in the shire attended, 
but later only the head of eooih family was 
admittef], and the meeting wits held in the 
moot-hall. The i>eople were tnmmoned 
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bj means of *Tbe Axe and the Arrow,’ 
‘The Fiery Cross* (described in Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake), ‘The Wardstafif of the 
Ongrar Hundrcii,* ‘ The Dumb Borsholdor,’ 
eto. ; and tho otncors of the court were the 
burlieman, who acted in the capacity of 
judge; tho raa/lmen, or councillors; and 
tho stallere, who was the superintendent 
of tho court. 

Folk-musio, traditional melodies, the 
spontaneous expression of national tem- 
perament in popular times, and essentially 
on art of tho peasantry^ Nearly every 
race has its own folk-songs and dances; in 
primitive races they are almost invariably 
associated with religious rites. European 
F. is, of course, the finest, and the 
nationality of the chief types can be 
readily IdentifletL Celtic, Ger., and 
Slavonic races have the strongest predi- 
lection for self-expression in folk-songs, 
and many of their examples are of rare 
beauty. F. is very strongly thythmic, 
and of the most simple and regular con- 
Btnictlon. Sev. of the great composers 
have collected and transcribed folk-tunes, 
f’.a, Brahms’s Hungarian Dances, Liszt’s 
flungarian llhapsoaies, DvofAk’s Slavonic 
Dances, etc. : whilst nearly all composers 
have used them, more or less, in their 
works, notably Haydn (Hungarian), 
Mendelssolm (Ger. and Scottish), Grieg 
(Scandinavian), T^'holkovsky, Glinka, and 
Borodin (Russian), etc. Even Negro 
tunes have been used, chiefly by Colerldgo- 
Taylor, who embodied both Amer. planta- 
tion songs and African Negro chants in 
sev. of nls compositions; and Dvofdk, 
who used plantation songs in his New 
World symphony t«id the Op. 96 String 
Quartet (known as tho ‘Nigger’ quartet). 
Much attention has recently been devoted 
to the collection and study of Brit. F., 
notably by Cecil Sharp {Folk’Sovys of 
England), Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser (Sangs 
of the Hebrides), and Rutland Boughton 
(in various writings on musical cesthetics) ; 
and tho settings of Irish folk -tunes by 
Percy Grainger, the celebraUid pianist, aro 
well known. See Musio, SoNO, etc. 

Folkright, see Forc-Rianr. 

Folkstona, municipal bor., seaport, and 
mrkt. tn. in Kent, about 6 ni. \V.S.W. of 
Dover ami 72 m. from I^ondon. It has a 
deep-sea harbour, which was lieguu in 
1881. The shipping entering and leaving 
was over 800,000 tons before tho .Second 
World War. Tho tn. lies in a hollow 
between two high cliffs on tho Eng. 
Channel, and is a hisliionable resort. It 
Is opposite Boulogne, Is a gjiteway to 
the Continent. Its harbour admits 
vessels of from 10 to 12 ft. draught ut high 
water. The old pier was widened and 
lengthened in 100 i. The Letis, on the 
top of cliffs 100 ft. high, form a tableland 
of lawns, in all 2 m. in length. The Loos 
C:aiff Hall is a prominent feature of the 
Leas; it is built Into the face of the cliff 
with a roof promenade on a level with the 
Leas, and Is loi’gely used for concerts and 
for conferences. At the foot of tho cliflBs 
Is a pastoral walk known cu) the Under- 
cliff. On the E. side of the tn. lies the E. 
Cliff, an area which in reoent years ba^ 
been much developed. Beyond this lies 


the Wfiuren, an area of imdisturbed 
natural beauty. Among other parks, 
grounds, and open spaces are radnof 
Park; tho sports ground on the Clieriton 
Road, with a co. cricket ground ; and the 
Westenhanger race course (about 5 m. 
from the tn.). at which six meetings are 
held each year. Other places of enter- 
tainment £ 0*0 the Pleasure Gardena 
Theatre and the Marine Gardens Pavilion, 
a largo building near the harbour and 
owned and controlled by the corporation. 
F.’s anct. par. church, dedicated to Sts. 
Mary and Banswythe, stands on a site 
that in tho early days of Christianity in 
these lands wm occupied by a priory. It 
has long since disappeared, as mso bias the 
first nunnery in England which stood close 
to it, founded by St. Eansw 3 rthe, daughter 
of the king of Northumbria, to whom sev. 
miracles are ascribed. The church dates 
back to the twelfth century, and is a build- 
ing of much historical and archaeological 
interest, not the least Important feature 
of it being a very fine stained-glass win- 
dow, the cost of which was met by the 
medical men of Great Britain in com- 
memoration of F.’s dlstin^ished son, 
Wm. Harvey, discoverer of the circulation 
of tho blood. The free grammar school 
was founded in 1674. There is a fine 
central library on Grace Hill, and a new 
branch library was opened at Cheriton in 
1938. The art gallery and museum 
occupy the upper floors at the central 
library. The tn. wm frequently raided 
by enemy aircraft in the Second World 
War, but a progressive policy of rehabili- 
tation has largely restored tho tn.’s many 
amenities. Pop. (1931) 37,571; (1945) 
27^)00. 

FoUette, Robert Marion La, see La 

Follkttb. 

Follicle, in anatomy, a small tubular 
gland, A dental F. is a sac enveloping 
the developing tooth; a Graafian F., one 
of the small vesicles In the ovary, each 
containing an ovum ; sebaceous Fs., the 
glands of tho skin wldch secrete sebiun| 
hair Fs., the sacs enclosing the roots of 
tho hair. 

Folquet do Marseilles (1150-1231), trou- 
badour of It. race. In 1198, b‘'ing weary 
of love and having taken hol.v orders, he 
became abbot of Le Toronet in Provence. 
Here he joined Simon de Montfort and 
disgraced hmisclf by his fanatical rage 
against tho Albigensos, persecuting and 
slaying, until his victims, according to the 
story, miinhered 500,000 persons. For 
this extraoriilnary zeal he was canonised 
by tho church. He d. in the abbey of 
Grandselve, and was riven a place In 
l)aradi8o by Dante. His many poems 
have not yet been trans. Into Eng. 

Foltloeni, f?re Falticeni. 

Fomentation (from Lat. foveo, I warm), 
method of ai)plying warmtn t-o some part 
of the body, but very often tho term is 
used to signify tho siibst^ancits used, Fs. 
are used to remove pain, and a simple one 
is made by dipping flannel into very hot 
water, belling if possible, and wringing It 
out In a to«*<el. This should be ap^ed 
imme<liately and covered with wool and 
waterproof sheeting to prevent the esoape 
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of the heat. As soon as this beooiues cool and the proclalmins of a republic, of which 
it ^ould be replaced by another dannc]. he became president (Feb. 1891). In the 
Very often boraclo powder Is dissolved in following Nov. he retired from public life, 
the not water, and turpentine, camomile, Fonseca* Marobesa de (lufe Eleonora 
opium, or belladonna is sprinkled on the Timentel) (c. 1768-99), gifted It. lady, 
flannel, especially when the pain is very studied under Spallanzani, married (1784) 
groat. Fs. are very efficacious in cases of to the marquis of F. Introduced to the 
pleurisy and colic, or for any pains In the court of Ferdinand IV., she became for a 
chest or stomach, and very often a serious short time maid of honour to hls queen, 
illness is warded oH by prompt application Marie Carolina. In 1789 she espoused the 
of them. cause of the Fr. Revolution. Her salon 

Fomorians, anct. race of gods in Irish at Naples was the headquarters of opposi* 
Gaelic tradition, related to the prc-Geltio tion to the conrt, and she founded and 
race known in Irish story os Firbalgs. ed. the MonUart NapoUtano diuing the 
But, whereas the Celts regarded them as ascendency of the popular party In 
baneful, they were generally regarded as Naples (1798-99). On the restoration of 
peaceful a^io. deities. The most proml- Ferdinand she was executed, 
uent was ^lor of the Evil Eye. Fonseca, Qulf of (Amapala Gull or Bay 

Fonblanque, Albany William (1793- of Conobagua), large gulf of the Pacffic, 
1872), Eng. ioumallst, descended from an bordered by Salvador, Rondures, and 
old Huguenot family of Languedoc, in Nicara^a, In W. Central America, dis- 
1828 he became editor of the Examiner , covered 1522-23, and named after the 
which he controlled for seventeen years bishop of Burgos. The volcanoes Cou> 
(1830-47) with the utmost success. The chagua and Cosegulna are on either side of 
paper, under the mana^ment of Leigh the entrance (about 21m. apart). 

Hunt, had already a high reputation, but Fons Sanus, see Fossano. 
under the direction of F. it reached its Font, vessel or basin in which the watei 
zenith. He pub. a collection of his used for the rite of baptism is placed. In 
articles under the title of England under the earliest period the baptistery contained 
Seven Adminietraiiona (1837). See E. B. a basin In the floor sufficiently large to 
Fonblanque, Life and Labours of Albany allow the immersion of adult converts. 
Fonblanque, 1874. When infant baptism became the general 

Fond du Lao, city of Wisconsin, U.S.A., rule this was much diminished In size, and 
situated at the head of Lake Wiimebago, was placed higher. When baptism came 
60 m. N.W. of Milwaukee. It lies among to be by affusion the size decreased still 
the hills, and is the cap. of Fond du Lao more, until we arrive at the F. as wo know 
CO. The first settlers arrived on the site it, with a basin usually about 24 ft. in 
about 183^ and it was chartered os a city diameter. The basin is supported on a 
In 1852. It possesses artesian wells and pedestal which rests on one or more broad 
has a considerable lumber trade. Pop. steps. The material is generally stone 
27£200. and In the Rom. Church, where the chrism. 

Fondi (anot. Fundi), tn. of Caserta roquirod to be preserved for future use. is 
piov., Campaniaj^taly. 13 m. from Gaota, mingled with the water, the F. is often 
on the Appian Way. Close by Is a salt lined with lead. In the Middle Ages 
lagoon (L. Fundanue). There are remains examples of Fs. composed entirely of lead 
of a Gothic cathedral (with eleventh -cen- also ooour. The exterior is generally 
tury mosaics), a Dominican convent whore octagonal, sometimes ciroular, square, or 
Thomas Aquinas taiight, and the castle hexagonal, and is frequently decorated In 
of the Colonnas. anct. Csecubus a riem manner. The F. almost always 

Ager near by was veiy' fertile and noted stands at the W. end of the church, 
for wines. The whole of the tn. was Fontaine, Jean de la, eee Lafontainb. 

severely damaged by bombing in 1943. Fontaine - PEvtque, city of Hainaut, 

The monumental churches damaged were Belgium, 6 m. W. of Charleroi. It has 
Ban Pietro, largely destroyed, San Fran- coal-mines and freestone quarries, and 
cesoo, half the cloister gonej Santa Maria manufs, of Irou, nails, knives, bolts, ohoins, 
Assunta, and San Domenico; also the boUers, etc. Pop. 8100. 

was half destroyed. i*op. about Fontainebleau (Fontaine Belle Eau, 
12^00. Lat. Fons Bellaqueua or Bleaudi), tn. of 

Fonsagrada (Holy Well), com. and to# Seine-et-Marne dept., N. France, near the 
of Lugo prov., Qalida, SpaJu, 76 m. Seine, 37 m. B.S.E. of Paris. It is situated 
E.N.E. of Santiago, with flour mills, in a magnlflecnt, forest of 42,500 ae., one 
Pop. about 17,000. of the loveliest wooded tracts in Franoe, 

Fonseca, Manoel Deodoro da (1827-92), and the naunt of landscape painters, 
first president of the United States of notably of tbe Barbizon school (Rousseau. 
Brazil, 6. at Alogoos. He entered the Corot, Diaz, Millet). Tboref are quarries 
army, and took part In the wars against of sandstone and paving-stqnes, manufs. 
Montevideo (1864) and Paraguay. On of poi'celaln, glass, and glowes. Grapes 
May 14, 1887, he issued a manifesto de- are freely cultivated, and tpere are also 
lending the political rights of military breweries. The senool of praotloal 
officers, and won over the entire army. artlUeiy and engineering waf moved here 
When Correa d'OUvera became Conserva- from Metz in 1871. The anct. royal 
tive Prime Minister he ^ve F. a com- palaoe (begun in the thirteenth eentorv) 
mand; six monthslater we ministry was has fine gardens and parks 8i|rrounding it. 
overthrown, and soon after F. returned It was formerly one of the favourite royal 
and was persuaded to bead an insurrec- residences of Franoe. Pop. 15,000. C7oa- 
Uon; the result was a bloodless victory 9uU R. Pfnor amd OL FIgeao, Mono* 
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my^phie de Fontainebleau, 1 868 ; £. Bourgos, 
Hecherches sur Fontainebleau, 1896; L. 
Tarsot and M. ChAvlot, Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau, 1902; Made Louise Qotheln, A 
History of Oarden Art (trans. by Laura 
Archer^Hind), 1928; and £. Pilou, Fon- 
tainebleau (trans. in33>. 


(1895), shows the full influence of the Fr. 
school of realists. Toured England, and 
interested himself in 0.£. ballads. His 
Oedichie and ballads {Mdnner und, Helden) 
tell of the glories of old*time England. 
Other novels include Vor dem Sturm, a 
historical romance, and Der StecfUin 
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Fontana, Domenico (Id^S-lOO?), It. 
architect, h. at Mellae on Lake Lugano. 
In 1563 no went to Home and Ckirdlnal 
Montalto became his patron; under bis 
auspices he built a chapel in the church of 
Santa Mada Maggiore and the Villa Ne- 
groni. When his patron became Pope 
Sixtus V. he was appointed chief archi- 
tect, and built the Lateran Palace, the 
Quidnal, and the Vatican library. His 
most remarkable achievement, however, 
was the removal of the Egyptian obelisk 
(brought to Rome in the time of Caligula) 
from the circus of the Vatican to the front 
of St. Peter’s (1586), of which he leaves a 
written account. When Clement VIII. 
became pope F. was dismissed and went 
to Naples, where ho became architect to 
the viceroy, the count of Miranda, and 
did some good work. His son, (Jiulio 
Ceeare, succeeded to bis post and built 
the Naples Univ. 

Fontana, Prospero (1512-97), It. 
painter, b. in Bologna. He belongs to 
that period of the Bolognese school that 
was influenced chiefly by imitators of 
Raphael. Ho executed an enormous 
amount of work, his subjects being chiefly 
sacred and profane hist. At Bologna he 
started a school of art, and among his 
pupils were Lodovico and Agostino. His 
masterpiece is the ’ Adoration of the Magi,’ 
in the church of Santa Marie dolle Grazie 
at Bologna, 

Fontane, Theodor (1810-98), Ger. poet 
and novelist, b, at Neuruppln. Branden- 
burg. F. Is the novelist of Berlin life, 
the pioneer of the modern (pre-Nazi) Qer. 
noFel, a typical late nineteenth -century 
Berlin man of letters. His Literary method 
changed with the years, and gradually 
moved from historical romance to reallOm. 
Ula masterpiece, the novel Bffl Brieet 


(1898). See F. Servaes, Theodor Fontane, 
1900, and J. Furstenau, Fontane und die 
mlirkische Heimat, 1941. 

Fontanes, Louis, Marquis de (1757- 
1821), Fr. poet and politician. In 1783 
he pub. a trans. from Pope, VEaeai sur 
Vlunmne, La Chartreuse, and Le Jour de 
mart, and In 1788 La Verger and Epltre 
eur VidU en faveur des ncn-catholUjuea. 
Under Napoleon he became president of 
the legislative chamber from 1804 to 1810. 
His eloge on Washington was written at 
Napoleon’s request. His works wore 
collected in 1839 and ed. by Sainte-Beuve 
with a life of the author. 

Fontarabia (Spain), see Fuenterrabia. 

Fontenay-le*Comte, or Fontenay-Ven- 
d6e, tn. 19 m. N. W. br W. of Niort, on the 
R. Vond6e, just where It begins to be 
navigable, in the dept, of Vendw, France. 
Hats, woollen goods, and coarse linen are 
manufactured, but the possession of the 
beautiful Romanesque church of Notre 
Dame (fifteenth century and onward) is 
the city’s chief distinction. Pop. 9000; 
arron. 118.000. 

Fontenay-sous-Bois, tn. 6 m. E. of 
Paris, in the dept, of Seine, France. 
Commerce Ls eJuefly in charcoal, wood^nd 
the produce of market gardeuers. Pop. 
30JOOO. 

Fontenelle, Bernard le Bovier de (1657- 
1757), BY. advocate, philosopher, and 
poet, nephew of (Corneille, contributing 
to the merevre galarU by 1677 (ed. by T. 
Corneille). Uo has been called ’one of 
the last of the Prdoleux, or inventor of a 
new combination of literature and 
gallantry/ and was In Voltaire’s eyes the 
most univera-il genius of his age. He 
wrote trageoiM {Aspar, 1681), operas 
iPeychi, 1678; Beli^ophon, 1679), pas- 
torals Uke Sc^ralB (1624-1701). LeUree 
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gaXamUa du chevalier d'Her (1685) in tlie 
style of Voiture (1598-1648). In 1688 he 
sided with the modorua in the ‘ Qiiarrol of 
Ancients and Modems/ In La Bruy^re’s 
Caractires ho is satirised os Cydlas. He 
had a brilliant reputation in the »doiis of 
the tlmo, and was at the height of his 
fame under Fleury’s ministry (1726-43). 
His works include Poesies pastorales 
(1688); Dialoffve des moris (1683); Entre- 
Hens sur la pluraliU des mondes (1686), 
maintaining the fascinating paradox that 
planets and fixed stars are populous 
worlds; Histoire des oracl^ (suggested by 
ran Dale's work) (1700); Eloges des Acadi- 
miciens (1699-1740). Admitted to the 
Fr. Academy, 1691, in spite of Racine's 
and Boilcau’a opposition, he was also 
admitted to the Academy of Sciences, 
1697,, and secretary from 1699 to 1741. 
His Elements de la o^onietrie de Vinfini 
appeared 1727; TlUorle des TourbiUons 
carUsiens in 1752. See collected works, 
1790 and 1825; (Pharma, Biographie de 
Fontenelle, 1846; Flourens, FonieneUe^ 
ou de la philosophie modemet 1847; El. 
Faguet, Eludes lUUraires sur le XVIII* 
sUcle, 1890; and A. Laborde-Milah, Fan- 
tenelle, 1905. 

Fontenoy, vil. 5 m. S.E. of Toiirnaf, in 
the proT. of Hainan t, Belgium. Hero in 
1745, dmlng the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, the Ft. under Marshal Saxe de- 
feated the duke of Cumberland and his 
allies, the onslaught of the Irisii Brigade, 
which was fighting for the E>,, being 
irresistible. Pop. about 900. 

FonCevrault (Fons Ebraldi or the Weil 
of St. Evraiiit), tn. 9 m. S.E. of Saumur, 
in the dept, of Maine-et-Loire. France. 
Here in 1099 Robert d'Ajbrissei founded 
a great abbey where a comm unity of nuns 
and monks followed the order of F., which 
received papal sanction lu 1 1 06. Pop. 1600. 

Fon thill Abbey, see under Bkckford, 
William. 

Foochow, Fuchow, or Fuchau, cap. of 
the prov. of Fukien, China. It is on the 
R. l^n, 34 m. from its mouth, and has 
been oj^n to foreign merchants since the 
first Chinese war In 1842. Suburbs 
sprawl In every direction, but the city 
itself Is girded by upwards of 5 m. of wall, 
30 ft. high, topped at intervals by curious 
watch towers and pierced by seven gates. 
The rlv. is spanned by the ‘Bridge of Ten 
Thousand Ages,' which is supported by 
forty granite piers, and which was prob- 
ably built in the eleventh century. The 
chief export is tea. After opium the 
staple imports are wot on and meUl goods. 
The prov. of Fukien is its outlet for tinned 
food, bamboo-pulp pai>er, and soap. The 
great arsenal ou Pagoda Is. was lastituted 
by Fr. engineers in 1867. If os one of the 
few dockyards In China. Since 1921 It 
has been the seat of the Christian UnJv. 
The Jap. occupied F. for some yeara 
following thejr Invasion of China, but In 
May 1945 Chinese troops retook the port. 
Pop. 314,900 (1926 census of Chinese 
maritime customa); other estimates give 
400,000. For E\ In Klangsi and Liaoning 
(Manchuria), see EX^ohow. 

Food, Aauiteration of, see Adultuua- 
TION. 


^ Food 

Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(F.A.O.) was first proposed' by the 
United Nations conforemx) on food and 
apiculture held at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
May 1943. An Interim commission formu- 
lated a constitution for the organisa- 
tion, which was adopted by a later 
conference held at Quebec, Nov. 1945. 
This latter conference estab. the E’.A.O., 
the constitutional purposes of which are 
to raise the levels of nutrition and stan- 
dards of livinir of the peoples under tho 
respective Jurisdictions of tho United 
Nations; secure improvements In the 
ettlciency of tho production and distri- 
bution of all food and agrio. products; 
better the condition of rural pops.; and 
thus contribute towards an expanding 
world economy. The functions of the 
E'.A.O. are to collect, interpret, and 
disseminate information on nutrition, 
food, and aOTiculturo, and to promote 
national and International action with 
respect to scientific and economic re- 
search relative t.9 these topics; the con- 
servation of natural resources; the Im- 

S rovement of processing and marketing; 

le adoption of policies for the provision 
of adequate agrio. credit; and other 
matters. Provision Is made for an ami, 
conference of F.A.O. to determine the 
policy and approve the budget of the 
organisation and make reconiinendations 
for submission to member nations with a 
view to national action. The conference 
may delegate powers to an executive 
committee, whose members act on behalf 
of the conference and not as repre- 
sentatives of their respective govs. An 
B'.A.O. conference, whl(;h met at Copen- 
hagen In the autumn of 1046, sot up a 
commission with wide powers of reference 
covering tho provision of sufliedent food 
at fair prices for all peoples. The main 
proposal submitted to the commission 
was a plan by Sir JUfin Boyd Orr for a 
World E’ood Board which would itself 
enter the market, buying food stocks 
when production was in excess and 
releasing them when it was deficient, 
thus at once ensuring supplies and stabilis- 
ing prices; l)ut tho commission rejected 
this proposal as impracticable, though it 
retained some of tho essential features of 
tho plan. By means of its surveys E'.A.O. 
will prepare the programmes which would 
be required to make nutritional standards 
adequate throughout tho world and ofter 
the advice and services, outlined in detail 
in the comiriission's report, to make these 
programmes ettVicUvo. Policies and mea- 
sures are .discussed at tho organisation's 
ann. coiiforences, when decisions may be 
taken by voluntary agreement, and, to 
strengthen tho orgauiuatloii in handling 
Its volume of work, tho commission's 
report proposes to establish a World Food 
Ouncll, representing eigl|teeu natioius, 
which will meet if required m the Intervals 
between the conferences. Prices are dealt 
with In the report on slmllikr linos; there 
is to be no International puirchaslng auth- 
ority. but the producing nations are 
simply invited to co-operate In pursuing 
xmllcles of orderly marketing. The report 
accepts the Brit, proposal that each nation 
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should build up buffer stocks be 
acquired or released by way of smoothing 
out seasonal fluctuations. At present 
the report awaits the consideration of 
the national govs. It is already evident 
that a mandatory scheme of international 
regulation is unacceptable by the large 
exporters, especially Ainer. Regret has 
been exTiressed that t he tooth were taken 
ont of the Orr plan; but at least. If the 
groat exporters of food are willing to see 
Uiat their interest also lies in co-operation, 
the commission has offerea a moans of 
realising the aims of the Jlot Springs 
conference which originated the F.A.O. 

Food and Feeding (like the verb M,o 
feed,’ food comes from a Teutonic root, 
whence O.E. foda — rf. 'fodder'). Food 
is anything taken into the body which is 
r>apable of supjilylng physical energy, 
promoting growth, repairing tissue, fur- 
nishing energy for borfily heat and work, 
and aid in protection from disease. JVlnn 
is the only animal who does not know 
instinctively how to select hi.s food, an<i 
80 the science of dietetics has evolved. 
He is also the only animal who cooks Ins 
food, which may render it more apnetising 
to some people, but certain foods become 
less digestible and not so nutritious as 
in their natural raw state. On the other 
hand, heat destroys harmful bacteria, 
particularly in an/1 milk (sre F. 

RukcH, liarteria in rdatwn to DomeMic 
Scrence, 1947). 

The solid or ‘nutritious’ components of 
food fall into the following classifications: 


NITROGENOUS 

Proteins : 

Ca.seln: precipitated from milk, especially 
by rennet; important in cheese. 
Blyosin : present In the muscle or /Hues of 
meat. 

Gluten: present in the viscid matter 
(dough) of wheat, 

Legumen: found in pulses, i.e i»eae, 
beans, lentils, etc. 

Albumen, gelatine: found in egg white, 
milk, muscle, vegetables, eU. 

N ON -N miOOEN O US 
Carbohyd rates: Starches and sugars. 
Fats: olive oil, butter, etc. 

These t wo groups, organic in origin, are 
derived from living organisms. The first, 
or nitrogenous, group, • is C'*sentlally 
composed of nitrogen, carbon, h\ dn>gcn, 
and oxvgen; is mainly flesh forming, 
building ‘up and roiiairing m'lrogenoua 
tissues of the body; and, in the process, 
supplying a limited amount of ln^al. The 
second, non -nitrogenous, group (soino- 
times called carbonaceous com pounds) is 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen, and Is the main source of energy 
and heat. The inorganic or mineral 
niaUers in food include sodium, iiotossium 
iron, sulphur, calcium, phosphorus, 
iodine, etc. They are necessary for the 
normal building and functioning of the 
body, the great^t proportion being found 


in the, bones. Most of these inorganic 
matters are contained in organic foods, 
e.g. iron in meat and egg yolk; calcium 
and phosphorus in milk; iodine in fish, 
etc. Vegetables, grown in fertile soil, are 
also an important source of mineral salts, 
some of wlUch salts can only bo absorbed 
by the body in their natural combinations 
in food. Certain mineral matters cannot 
be utilised by the hodj-^ unless particular 
vitamins are i)resent. Vitamins are 
minute substances in natural food, and 
arc essential to health (see Diet). There 
are also certain complex organic sub- 
stances which by their presence alone set 
up caUilytic action (enzymes) in the 
digestive organs; and it is probable that 
these substances are present in iiatiual 
foods ]>nt, by refinement or concentration 
such foods bcconie relatively ‘indigestible.’ 
Tiryugfiage in food, i.e. the unabsorbcrl 
cellulose from vegetables, fruit, whole 
wheat, firjur, br/in, etc,, is necessary to 
supply bulk for the elimination of vvaste 
matters; and, in the refinement of foods, 
valuable matf'rial which aids digestion 
ami nutrition is discarded. 

The amount of food required in health 
is determined generally by the size and 
irmseiilar output of the individual; but 
the growing tbild needs relati\cly more 
than his parents; and the niiull muscular 
worker requires more energy -producing 
food than the sedentary worker. The 
energy value of food is mcaenred in 
‘calorics,’ i.e. the amount of beat 
(great calories) required to raise a kilo- 
gram of water 1" ('' The calorie value of 
food varies, e.g. carbohydrate giving oidv 
half as many talorios as Iti* equivalent 
weight of fat. 

The following table (pub. in 19,^3. and 
priuto/l by iierinission of the Hrit. Medical 
A8.sociation) shows the approximate num- 
ber of calories required for the average 
child and adult: 


Man-values 

AT AOE.-? 

(Catficart 

AND Murray) 


df/es 


vainf 

Calorie^ 

Adult male 


I'OO 

3400 

,, female . 


0-8.3 

2840 

Child 1 and nnacr '2 years 

0-,30 

1020 

2 „ 

;> ,, 

0-40 

1360 

3 „ 

G 

0-.5U 

1700 

G 

S ,, 

O-GO 

2040 

8 .. 

H) ., 

0*70 

2380 

„ 10 „ 

12 

0-80 

2720 

12 „ 

14 

0-90 

3060 

Old person (G'l ^ 

) . 

0-75 

2550 


A definite proportion of calorics should 
be derived from first-class protein, seoond- 
elass protein, fat, and carbohvdrata, in 
or/ler to fully supply the ne^ds < d the body. 
The recommouded proimrlion is 6 per 
cent first-class protein and G per cent 
seeond-olads protein: 27 per cent fat, and 
61 per cent ea' bohydrate. The following 
table shows v' total calorific value of 
eertaiu foods, together with their protein, 
fat, and carbohydrate content. 
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Table op Food Values. Analysis and 
Enebot Value of Edibu: Portion 


TAKEN ITIOM TABLES. 

(K. H. A. 

Plimmer, 

D.SO.) 




Per lb. 

{or 463-5 
iffm.) 

Protein 

(am.) 

Pat 

{gm.) 

CarbO‘ 

kydreUe 

{gm.) 

Cal- 

ories 

Beet, fore- 




1126 

quarter . 

85-3 

83 5 

— 

— , hind- 
quarter . 
— , corned 

75-3 

135*6 

- 

1570 


(Glasgow 
analysis) . 

119-3 

84-8 



1278 

Mutton 

60-4 

169-2 

— 

1780 

Liver, ox . 
Sausage, 

90-3 

14-.5 

20-0 

68-9 

587 

1238 

beef 

50-8 

80-3 

Suet, beef . 
Dripping, or 

5-4 

423-2 

453-.'^ 


3958 

4219 

lard 

— 

— 

Fish, cod . 
— , herring, 
fresh 

66-2 

0-4 

— 

276 

643 

66*2 

39-1) 

— 

— . — . kip- 




730 

per . 

640 

50-4 

— 

— . — , salted 

100*7 

57-2 

— 

944 

— , haddock, 




232 

fresh 

54*4 

0-9 

— 

smoked . 

67-6 

0-9 



286 

— , ling 

61-7 

1-8 

— 

270 

— , mackerel 

49-9 

28*1 

— 

466 

Bread, white 

32*7 

0*9 

218*2 

1037 

— , brown . 

31*8 

1*8 

216-4 

1012 

Flour 

45*8 

7*3 

342*5 

1660 

Milk (pint). 

18*7 

20-4 

27-2 

378 

Eggs 

Bacon, 

50*3 

45*8 

6-3 

659 

2478 

streaky . 

46*7 

245-8 

— 

— , shoulder 
Cheese, hard. 

35*8 

261-3 

— 

2577 

full milk . 

116*6 

1^8-8 

14*1 

2011 

— , ekim . 

146*1 

52-6 

42*6 

1260 

Bntior 

0*9 

376-5 

— 

3503 

Margarine . 

0*9 

384-7 

— 

3579 

Sugar, white 

— 

— 

453-6 

1860 

Jam . 

1-4 

— 

314-8 

1296 

Treacle 

7*3 

— 

271*7 

1144 

Syrup, golden 1*4 

— 

346*6 

1427 

Cocoa 

Currants, 

82*1 

12-10 

182-8 

190-5 

2215 

dried 

7*7 

1-4 

826 

Prunes 

11*3 

0-9 

153-8 

685 

Dates 

6-3 

0*4 

268-5 

1131 

Rice, polished 26*3 

1*8 

364-2 

1620 

Oatmeal, 



317-5 


medium . 

64*0 

39-0 

1886 

Oats, rolled 

59*4 

29*5 

315*2 

1809 

Barley, pot 
Beans, 

31-7 

3*6 

2*3 

362*4 

292*6 

1650 

haricot . 

80*7 

1552 

— , batter 
Peas, whole 

84ll4 

3*2 

282*1 

1532 

green, dried 

92*5 

2*7 

259*0 

1467 


92*1 

3*2 

285*8 

1579 


Per lb. 

{or 453*5 
(gm.) 

Protein 

(gm.) 

Fat 

iffm.) 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

(gm.) 

Cal- 

ories 

Lentils, split, 
rod 

91*2 

1*8 

289*8 

I,')? 9 

Potatoes, old 

8-6 

0*1 

82-1 

373 

— , new 

7*3 

0*1 

02*5 

410 

Cabbage . 

3*2 

0*2 

17*7 

88 

Carrot 

5*4 

0*4 

43*6 

205 

Turnip 

5*4 

0*4 

20*0 

108 

Tomato 

• 3 2 

0*4 

20*4 

101 

Watercress 

' 5*9 

1*4 

13*6 

93 

Lettuce 

3*2 

0*6 


41 

Apples 

1*3 

0*9 

44*4 

196 

Lemons 

0*9 

0*9 

4*5 

31 

Oranges 

2*7 

0*4 

29-9 

137 


Moat foods contain, In Yarying i)ropor- 
tlona, the essential elements to life, 
proteins, carbohydrates, fats, mineral 
salts, water, and vitamins. Certain foods 
have a much larger proportion of one 
constituent than another, e.o. meat 
supplying mostly protein and potato 
mostly starch. Milk, however, is a 
scientifically complete food, containing 
all the nutritive constituents to maintain 
life and promote growth, though the addi- 
tion of some iron and vitamin O is recom- 
mended. Raw cow’s milk is generally 
considered unsafe for human consumption 
owing to the possible presence of harmful 
bacteria. It should therefore be *heat 
treated,’ and this is usually done by 
pasteurisation. This destroys harmful 
organisms and some of the vitamin value 
The latter may be supplemented by fresh 
orange juice, rose-hip s:p'up, etc. Milk is 
a food for children and invalids: but, to 
provide sufflclent calories for his needs, the 
average man would need to take about 
eight pints a day and this would contain 
more protein and fat than is necessary, 
and InsufilcieDt bulk df unabsorbed matter 
to act as intestinal ballast. 

Protein is the main constituent of 
protoplasm, and is essential to the body 
structure. It does, however, supply a 
limited amount of neat and so may take 
the place of carbohydrates; but starches, 
sugars, and fats can never take the place 
of nitrogenous foods In building and 
repairing the tissues of the body. Meat, 
fish, cheese, milk, and eggs provide good 
proteins. Lean meat and milk are 
readily assimilated, but cheese Is ditficult 
to digest owing to its Insoluble fatty mat- 
ters, but grating or thoroughly chewing 
renders it moret^asUy digested. Eggs are 
an ideal food comparing favourably with 
meat and milk. They contain protein, 
fat, and mineral matters (particularly iron, 
phosphorlo acid, calcium* etc.). The 

E roteln contained In egg ^hite, however, 
\ more easily digested when the myriad 
cells enclosing It are br<wen down by 
wbioking or beating. SheU fish, particu- 
larly lobster and crab, are mdigestlble and 
sometimes contain certain ^tant poisons. 
They should be eaten with caution. 
Oysters are easily digested but they are 
not very nutritious. 

CixrbohydraUa (starches and sugars) 
are obtained mainly from vegetimles. 
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the most important source coming from 
the cereals wheat, rye, oats, maize, and 
rice. Green vegetables, fruits, and nuts 
are also a source of starch and su^r. 
Wheat, rye, and maize are all used in 
bread-making, but wheat has the highest 
food value. Rice contains mostly starch. 
t;he whole nains being of better food 
value than the huskless polished grains. 
None of these cereals is a complete food 
as they are somewhat poordn fat and pro- 
tein, hence the addition of milk, eggs, and 
butter. Sugar is of great importance as 
a food, and is derived from various 
sources, the chief being from the sugar- 
cane, sugar-beet, and sugar-maple ; treacle, 
molasses, and syrup being by-products. 
Honey is an invert sugar (see Diet). 
Boiling for some time (as In home-made 
lam) converts white (refined) sugar into 
fruit sugar and renders it a more nutritious 
and desirable food. 

Pulses (peas, beans, lentils, etc.) are a 
rich and economical source of protein, and 
are a fairly good source of carbohydrate. 
The soya -bean Is rich in protein and fat. 
but (jontains little carbohydrate, and 
for this reason is used in the making of 
diabetic bread. It is also eaten with rice 
to supplement its protein deficiency: 
and a ‘synthetic’ milk can be made from 
the powdered bean, which Is comparable 
to cow's milk. 

Green vegetables, salads, and root 
vegetables are a valuable source of 
minorid salts and vitamins, and many 
(like the potato and carrot) are rich in 
carbohydrate. The soil in which vege- 
tables are grown influences their nutritive 
value. It should be healthy and fertile, 
as inferior vegetables grown on poor soil 
are responsible for ill health. Green vege- 
tables partioularlv should be eaten only 
when they are quite fresh. The potato is 
one of the most important root ve^tablos, 
and when properly cooked {see Diet) is 
a valuable source of food. Many vege- 
tables may be grated and eaten raw with 
advantage, especially cabbage, sprouts, 
spinnach, and also some root vegetables 
such as carrots, beetroot, etc. Young 
dandelion leaves are ten times as rich in 
iron as other vegetables. Tomatoes are 
a valuable source of vitamins. Edible 
fungi, such as mushrooms, are not verv 
nutritious, and when cooked are indi- 
gestible. Vegetables as a source of 
protein must be considered bulky and 
mdigeBtlble. They contain much water 
and oolluiose and the pqptein is not as 
easily assimilated as that from animal 
sources. Vegetariaus supplement this 
protein dofloiency by the addition of milk, 
cheese, eggs, and nuts. 

Fats arc an important food, especially 
to people living In cold climates. They 
Ini^de all the animal fats, vegr-tablo 
fats, and fish fats {see Dn^T). 

Fruit is principally of value on account 
of its refresning qualities, sugar, vegetable 
acids, salts, and vitamins. Much of 
value lies in the skin of some frulte, but it 
should always be washed before being 
eaten. Bananas, figs, dates, and raisins 
are the fruits which contain a high caloric 
value, and therefore supply the most 


energy. NxUs are rich In nitrogenous 
matter, but indigestible unless ground. 
They also contain more fat than any other 
vegetable. 

The main constltuept of every beverage 
Is water. The chief restorative beverages 
are tea, coffee, and cocoa; they have a 
stimulative eAoct, but are of little 
nutritive value, except from any milk 
which is added. Alcohol if taken in 
moderation with food is a temporary 
stimulant, but may become a protoplasui 
poison or amesthetio. It stimulates tiio 
action of the heart and slightly raises the 
temp, of the body. There are many 
diet systems in vogue, both in health and 
in disease. The antl-urio acid reginie 
known as 'purin-free dietary is the system 
based on the theory that in such disorders 
as gout, renal disease, neuralgia, etc., the 
body retains in its system a preponderance 
of uric acid and other purln bodies, which 
results in a poisoning of the tissues 
Purina are substances constructed on the 
base CbNi, and most appetising foods, 
such as sweetbread, meat, and meat 
extracts, oatmeal, lentils, tea, coffee, etc. . 
are rich in them, and should therefore be 
avoided by those suflbili^ from chronic 
diseases of all kinds. Foods such as 
milk, cream, butter, cheese, egm, maca- 
roni, and fruits of various mnds are. 
to some palates, loss appetising, but are 
practically purln free. The adoption of 
this dietary greatly reduces the risks of 
overeating, and Is easier to follow than 
other diets, restricted along more con- 
ventional lines. It should not, however, 
be followed Indiscriminately, as if too 
little protein food is taken 111 health 
results. 

Another system, which has a certain 
number of adherents, is the practice of 
living upon foods obtained exclusively 
from the vegetable world, and abstaining 
entirely from flesh food and all food 
obtained by the killing of animals. Vege- 
tarians are usually cuso total abstainers 
from ail alcoholic liquors. The average 
vegetarian admits into his diet sud) 
articles of food as eggs, milk, butter, 
cheese, cereals, and some moderate vege- 
tarians even eat flsh. The movement 
took its rise about the mlddlo of the 
nineteenth century, and the idea was bmt 
received in England, where there are 
numerous vegetarian socletie.^ and restau- 
rants. There are sev. varieties of vege- 
tarian diet, but they all have one point in 
oommou, viz., abstention from flesh foods 
In all ages there have been idealists who 
have advocated a vegetable diet, chiefly 
on ethical grounds, as exomplifled by 
Plato. Plutarch, Shelley. Rousseau, ete.. 
but they never had any very extensive 
following. The arguments for and against 
arc many. Vegetarians main tain that 
flesh-eating Is responsible for the propa- 
gation of some of the most serious diseases, 
especially canocr and tuberculosis. They 
also contend that nature provides the 
moans of supporting life in the best and 
most nutriti> f onn by such products as 
nuts, seeds, roots, eggs, etc., and not in the 
comparatively demnorate form of flesh. 
Anti -vegetarians cmieot that with a purely 
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vegetable diet, in order to obtain sufficient 
nourishment, an enormous amount must 
bo consumed and that the waste products 
are excessive in quantity, sciontiiic 
opinion too is unfavourable to vege- 
tarianism, it being held that the structuro 
of man’s stomach and Intestines proves 
that nature intended him for an omni- 
vorous animal, liis digestive organs being 
fitted to derive nonrishment from every 
kind of food. The advances In the know- 
letige of the construction of vegetarian 
dietaries in recent years have been 
considerable, one of the greatest develop- 
ments In extending the bill of fare being 
the mamif. of nut meats. There are also 
many vegetable extracts useful for making 
soups and gravies especially prepared 
from grains by malting processes. Vari- 
ous combinations of cooxed grains exist, 
such as shredded wheat biscuits and 
others — all satisfactory foods. Generally 
speaking, however, vegetable foodstulfa 
are less appetising than others, and the 
vegetarian fee<ler, in consequence, is 
less likely to indulge in excess. 

Diabetic diet, devised for patients 
suffering from diabetes, consists in 
removing from the food, as far as possible, 
everything which easily turns to the for- 
mation of sugar In the system, especially 
all excess of farinaceous food. Gluten 
bread, that is bread composed of wheat 
without starch, skim milk, cheese, eggs, 
meats, fresh fish, and green vegetables 
are prescribed, and sugars, starches, and 
all foods of an Indigestible natiue should 
be avoided. Saccharin is of great service 
in this diet, as it supplies the flavour of 
sugar without its objectionable properties. 
As regards beverages, sweet wines, 
liqueurs, ale, stout, cider, and cocoa 
should be avoided, but brandy, whisky, 
burgundy, claret, aerated waters, coffee, 
and tea may be taken with impunity. 
Milk too is a.s a rule allowable. Generally 
speaking a diabetic diet involves tho uso 
of foods rich in protein;? and fat, and tho 
abstention from those containing siigar 
and starch. 

Banting system, for reducing obesity by 
means of a strict diet. The effect of this 
particular system of diet In his own case 
forms the subject of an interesting ‘Letter 
on Corpulence,’ pub. in 1863 by Wm. 
Ranting. Ho was sixty -six years of age, 
5 ft. 5 in. in statnre, and weighed 202 lb., 
and by strict attention to diet managed 
to reduce the total amount of fat and in 
little more than a year lost 46 lb. of bo<llIy 
weight. For breakfast he took from 4 to 
.5 02 . of any moat except pork; tea; and 
<1 jT toast or biscuits. For dinner he took 
from 5 to 6 07. of any fi.sh except salmon; 
any meat except pork; any vegetable 
except potato; any kind of poultry or 
game ; two or three glasses of unsweetened 
wine; and a small quantity of dry toast. 
Bis tea he always took without milk or 
sugar, and his supper was similar to dinner. 
He made his owb> case widely known by 
the circulation of his pamphlet, and his 
system was tried by numerous people and 
proved to bo a great success. The large 
amount of meat, however, in this diet 
would be unsuitable in many cases, and 


such a radical change should not be 
adopted without medical advice, as a 
prolonged course might have tho effect 
of setting up dyspepsia. Weight can now 
be scientifically reduced by a definite 
diet which satisfies the requirements of 
the body but contains foods with a low 
calorie value. 

Chloride-free Diet . — This Is a recognised 
system in some of the leading hospitals 
of Paris, and tonsists of a diet prepared, 
cooked, and oaten without salt. Foods 
are selected containing tho minimum of 
inorganic salts, and no salt is added either 
in tho cooking or as a condiment. This 
diet is especially recommended In the 
treatment of chronic kidney disease, 
dropsy, heart diseases, persistent diarr- 
hoea, etc. In many cases the beneficial 
results of the treatment are quite re- 
markable, and leave no doubt as to the 
therapeutic value of a salt-free regime. 
Milk, butter, fruits, jellies, tea and coffee, 
bread made without and cereals cooked 
without salt constitute a practically 
salt-free dietary. 

Hay System (medical director Wm. 
Howard Hay, M.D.) had, and still has, 
a certain amount of popularity In America 
and elsewhere. It is based on the 
theory of the Incompatibility of certain 
foods, and condemns the eating of carbo- 
hydrate foods with protein foods. Its aim 
is to maintain a high alkalinity of tho body 
fluids by tho eating of less meat, eggs, fish, 
and choose, and those protein foods should 
only bo taken with vegetables (but no 
starchy tubers) or salads, and followed 
by fresh acid fruits, omitting starchy 
sweet foods. Natural unrefined starchea 
and sugars may bo eaten with cooked 
or raw vegetables (including potato) and 
sw^ect fruits such as dates, figs, or raisins, 
with honey and cream. 

Artificial f ceding . occasionally 
has to bo resorted to in the case of disease 
and grave illness, when food cannot be 
taken through tho mouth, and when it is 
essential to try the artificial method, 
suboutaneous or Intravenous. 

Food-paisoning , — In times past this 
particular fonri of poisoning was thought 
to be extremely common, but at the 
present day it occurs only very rarely. 
Epidemics sometimes occur, but instances 
are not common. Food- poisoning may be 
classified under thi-co main types: Metals, 
animal parasites, and plant parasites. 
Arsenic, lead, copper, antimony, tin, and 
zinc are the prlp. metals which have been 
known to cause poisoning in food. There 
was a wldeH})road epidemic of poisoning 
by arsenic in Manchester emd neigh boiir- 
iug cities of England from.beer-drinking 
In 1900, which, on examination, was found 
to be duo to the glucose useq In tho manuf. 
of beer. Lead-poisoning lyeonently fol- 
lows tho uso of water which has been 
conveyed through new leo^l pipes, or It 
may reeult from the use of leaden colour- 
ing matters in biscuits, bread, and cakes. 
Zinc- and copper-poisoning niay result 
from eating canned foods, Mit this is rare. 
The tins, however, should be wiped clean 
before Inserting an opener, and the con- 
tents removed Immediately into a clean 
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yessel. Dangrerous and eometlines fa.tal 
cases of poisoningr result from eatiniT sau- 
sngres, pork pie. game, shell-dsh. eto. The 
s.yniptoms are serloos gostro-lnt^eetina] 
irritation, developing either imroedlately 
or four or five hours after food. The 
common occurrence of poisoning by eating 
canned lobster, crab, or of her shell-flsh Is 
duo chiefly to the rapidity with which they 
dccompoBo after the can has been opened. 

A peculiar type of polBonflng from milk, 
icc -cream, cheeses, etc., if also known, 
aufi seems to be due to the presence of 
a toxic substance. The most general 
poisons from vegetable foods are duo to 
eating poisonous mushrooms, and the 
grains affected by ergot and allied species. 
Mineral oils, including medicinal paraifln, 
have harmful effects, and should not he 
used instead of edible oils in homo cooking. 

Rreparation and cooking of iS'^ood.— Tills 
has much to do with its nutritive value, 
and many articles which, wlien raw, arc 
unfit for nourishment, become nutritious 
when cooked. Well-cooked food is whole- 
some and appetising, while the same 
matx^rial badly cooked is unpalatable. 
Cooking serves three liistinct purposes. It 
alters t he physical condition and structure 
of the food, renders it appetising by im- 
proving the appearance and flavour, and 
kills by means of Iicat any disease germs, 
parasites, or such-like organisms tbo food 
may contain. This last is a very impor- 
taut matter and applies to both animal and 
vegotablo foods. Scrupulous cleanliness 
should also always he observed in serving 
and keeping food. Every care should be 
taken to onstire this for the sake of 
health. If kept or handled under un- 
healthy conditions, food, ami drink too, 
become very dangerous purveyors of 
disease. 

Food and National Health. — The con- 
tinued austerity of the Brit, diet after the 
Secoml World War prompted sev. medical 
bodies, such as the Brit. Rlcdical Associa- 
tion and the Central Council for Health 
Education, to review the prospects with 
some care. The maintenance cd health 
since 1939, together with improvement in 
many mortality rates, and In height and 
weight records of children, suggests that 
the diet had been on the whole a well- 
balanced one. Medical opinion favours 
the retention of such features of the diet 
as have plainly helped to secure the health 
and stamina of the public. It si^enia agreed 
that sov. elements have acted In com- 
bination to produce tbe good effect. 
Among these are the provision of milk to 
special groups, the availability of fruit 
jutcea for those groups, the use of a lightly 
milled flour, the higher, but as yet by no 
means adequate, consumption of vege- 
tables (including potatoes), and the lower 
consumption of sugar. It la considered 
further that the average diet would be 
improved by a somewhat higher con- 
siiinption of oheeso than was the pre-war 
habit, a higher consumption of fat flsh, 
and a more general provision of milk and 
eggs. Implicit in the medical view is the 
realisation that a thorough educational 
campaign is needed to persuade the public 
to mamtaJn the beneflolal features of 


Food 

the wartime dietary, especially in regard 
to the lightly milled flour and the moder- 
ate consumption of sugar and sweetened 
foods. 

iiee alto Adulteration; Cooking; 
Diet; Digestion; Fertilisers; Hy- 
giene; Manxtres; Nutrition. 
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and Feeding, 1894; Knight, Food and Us 
Functions, 1895; A. E. Leach, Food In- 
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Dishes, 1937 ; Sir A. Howard, An Agricul- 
tural Testament, 1940; Sir .1. Boyd Orr 
and D. Lubbock, Feeing the People in 
Wartime, 1940; Sir R. McCarrison, 
Food, 1940; M. K. Lowenberg, Your 
Child* 8 Food, 1940; G. M. Dark, Food 
Poisoning, 1943; innes II. Pearse, M.D.. 
and Lucy H. Crocker, B. Sc., The Peckham 
Erperimeni, 1943; Lady Eve Balfour, 
The Living Soil, 1943; Sir J. Boyd Orr, 
Food and the Public, 1945; C. E, Dukes, 
Bacteria in Belaticn to Domestic Science, 
1947; V. H. Mottram, Human NvtritUm, 
1948; D. P. Hopkins, Chemicals, Humus, 
and the SoiP, United States Public Health 
HeportSj Washington; P. L. Yates, Food 
Prodvdxon in Western Europe; W. Hay, 
M.D., Building Better Bodies; H.M. 
Stationery Office, Vitamins: a Survey of 
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Council); and the bi-raonthJy Jour. Food 
Research (II. K. Lewis). 

Food Control, British, in Wartime. — 
The First World War (1914-18). — During 
the first two years of the war gov. 
interest In food was concentrated on the 
rationing of troops rather than on the food 
supply of the nation. But matters 
became acute In Britain about the middle 
of 1916, and in Oct. of that year a royal 
commission on wheat was set up, which 
soon expanded into an organisation for 
controlling the wheat supply of Great 
Britain, l^anoo, and Italy. In the same 
year a food controller waa appointed (lA)rd 
Devonport), and later a Ministry of Food 
was created. In the spring of 1917 the 
gov. took over the supervision of all flour 
mills, and the people were exhorted to 
ration themselves according to a certain 
scale. Tike Ger. submarine campaign 
was also making Itself felt in connection 
with the supply of food, and there were 
signs of growing unrest among the people. 
At this time sugar was rationed, but the 
system was extended to other commodi- 
ties, and hfi'^ight into being numerous 
F. O. commissioners to administer the 
system. The following are some specimen 
rationed articles per head per week: 
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Biigar 8 oz., butter aud margarine 6 or 
6 oz., lard 2 oz., meat Is. worth, bacon 
and ham and other meats varied amounts, 
'am 4 oz., cheese 2 oz., and tea 2 oz. This 
scheme of rationing ended the queues 
which had previously gathered at shops 
and solved the problem of food distribu- 
tion in a manner that caused little 
hardship. Towards the middle of the 
year the submarine peril was practically 
overcome (scs Vindictive; Zeebrogge). 

The Second World War (1939-45). — As 
In the First World War the gov. had to 
regard national feeding as of overriding 
importance, and again the problem arose 
as to the means of operating national 
control of foods through a centralised 
organisation. The circumstances in Sept. 
1939 were, however, very different from 
those in 1914; for the gov. now had the 
documented exrorlenCe of 1914-18 and 
of the application of public rationing, 
besides the experience of various mar- 
keting schemes under whioh elaborate 
national organisations were formed. In 
anticipation of war a special food (de- 
fence plana) dept, had been set up in 
the Board of Trade in 1936. Towards 
the end of 1939 the real food problem 
became evident; it was not that of feeding 
the nation so much as that of fixing 
prices at levels to suit every one. includ- 
ing the consumer. Meanwhile the food 
(defence plans) dept, had prepared com- 
modity plans and In a report of 1937 
issued a statement of general policy, 
including the following principles: The 
experience of the war (viz. 1914-18), 
shows that if control is to be effective in 
maintaining supplies and holding prices. 
It must be introduced before a shortage 
has arisen and prices bo^n to get out 
of hand; all food should be controlled 
by a single authority; the food controller 
should ensure that every one would be 
able to obtain a fair share of the national 
food supply at a reasonable price; 
whenever control had to be ]mpo.sed the 
trapsition from normal trading to wartime 
control should begin to take effect within 
a few hours; and experience showed that 
if prices were to be controlled demand as 
well as supply must be regulated. 

The Essential Commodities (Reserves) 
Act of July 29,1938, estab. a fund and em- 
powered the Board of Trade to proceed 
with storage of essential food. Trading 
interests mfluenced the plans to the 
extent of centralising control in the first 
instance through the large importing and 
wholesale houses with subsequent appli- 
cation through retailers to the public. 
Nearly a score of food diva, for regional 
application of plans were set up in Britain. 
Food committees estab. under the local 
autooritles were responsible for regis- 
tration of retailers, ration control of the 
. consumer, and licensing of local manu- 
facturers. This was the first deviation 
from the principle of control through one 
central authoritgr and In consequence 
there was some overlapping of functions. 
The gov. then provided for committees 
at all stages of handling food on the 
general foundation of an independent 
chairman, civil servants, and trading 


interests. Ration books were printed to 
ensure the retail control of such commodi- 
ties as sugar, meat, bacon and ham, 
butter, margarine, and cooking fets indi- 
cating that demand control in these 
^ecified foods was held to be essential. 
<Jn Aug. 31, 1939, before the declaration 
of war, the gov. Issued the Acquisition 
of Food (Excessive Quantities) Order, 
making It an offence for the public to 
buy more thaisone normal week’s supply 
of food. F. Ck committees appointed by 
local authorities were estab. under 
constitution orders. Requisition and 
control orders authorised the acquisition 
and control of stocks of imported foods 
and feeding stuffs and of homo-producod 
foods in quantities exceeding stated 
amounts in any stores exceeding a given 
capacity. Thus the first application of 
control operated from the Importing or 
large-scale wholesale end without effective 
cheek on consumer demand. 

The next step was the fixing of maxi- 
mum prices of most commodities under 
provisional orders limiting prices to the 
highest figures secured In ordmary market 
conditions before the war. A series of 
Maximum Prices Orders controlled all 
stages from production to consumer. 
These allowed increases to satisfy reason- 
able demands of home producers and the 
chief trading interests, covering higher 
costs dqe to war risk insurance, freight 
charges, etc. The gov. held imported 
stocks and pro tanto became an early 
war profiteer. But on the other hand 
the gov. subsidised producers on condition 
that retailed prices remained low to the 
consuming public. 

It is *fafr to state that government 
food plans were originally intended to 
maintain low food prices to the public, 
to take powers to fix maximum pnoes at 
all stages, to ratlonaJIbe transport and to 
pool supplies, and so were theoretically 
means towards complete nationalisation 
of food supplies. Price levels were to be 
advanced only in response to proved 
increases of cost.’ In spite of all previous 
experience, however, the gov., generally 
too late to anticipate price advances, 
tried to legalise higher price levels, whilst 
warning interested parties of the dangers 
of exceeding maximum control^f hrfees. 
For a well-reasoned statement*.^ of the 

J iroblems involved in feeding thd'" nation 
n peacetime and wartime see G. 
Walworth, Feeding the Nation in Peace 
and War, 1940.<« 

The war brought about a consider- 
able tightening in the supplT situation: 
in the case of the United Kingdom this 
was caused chlefiv by thp necessity of 
husbanding shipping spaop zequired tor 
imports; n^le in the oaee pt Sweden and 
Switzerland the continental blockade re- 
duced imports to a fractlob of peacetime 
requirements. Neverthelw In spite of 
these difflcultles the overafi situation was 
less strained than on the d^>”dominated 
oontlnent, and left room m more flexible 
systems of rationing than In Germany. 
The good supply of bread and potatoes 
meant that each Individual had the 
opportunity— as disttnot from the totally 
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rationed pops, on the Continent — to 
consume as many calories as his Individual 
requirements indicated. While the pur- 
pose was to maintain a diet adequate In 
all essential uatritlve elements, this end 
could only be achieved with the greatest 
economy of means, and foods requiring 
more shipping space, land, and labour 
were reduced In favour of those requiring 
less. Rationing was concerned mainly 
with protein foods, mllk«and fat>i. The 
need for these foods varies less between 
different groups than does the need for 
other nutritive elements, and it was 
found possible to adopt a system of 
rolativoly undifferentiated iiidivldua] 
rations. Nevertheless It was recognised 
that an overall per capita rationing was 
not capable of taking Into account all 
special nutritional needs which were 
then met by various schemes super- 
imposed, as It were, on the basic system. 
The most important of these schemes were 
communal feeding, and schemes for the 
distribution of protective foods, namely 
milk, eggs, and certain fruit and fruit 
Juices for which special ration cards were 
given. The best known and most Impor- 
tant of those schemes related to milk. 

I n addition children received through 
welfare and maternity clinics quantities 
of fish liver oil oud fruit Juices. A third 
achemo was the use of ‘points rationing.' 
Kach consumer receives a card containing 
B certain number of points, and the 
commodities aro ‘priced* not only in 
ordinary currency but also in points. At 
present tinned meat, some tlsh, and beans 
for instajace. are (1049) xmder point 
rationing. The system renders it possible 
to include or exclude foods as the situation 
demands, and through the double 
mechanism of price and point changes 
demand can be steered In the direction 
desired. At the same time the system 
leaves a considerable latitude of choice to 
the con.sumer (consult Food Rationing and 
Supply, 194S-44, issued by the Economic, 
Financial and Transit Dept, of the 
League of Nations (Geneva), 1944). 

In contrast with the First World War, 
when profiteering in produce was found to 
be a constant evil, the Gov,, by combinlag 
excess profits ti« with price control pre- 
vented ‘profit from war. 

Food;' Gounoil. The prices of food 
remained at a high level for some years 
after the First World War had ended, and 
there were fi-equent complaints that 
traders were dcmnndlnij unjust prices. 
Profiteering was a constant reproach 
levelled at middlemen and producers. 
The result W'os that a royal commission 
w’as appointed to Investigate these com- 
plaints, and after Its report in April 1925, 
a F. C. was set up in Julv of that year 
which consisted of twelve members, 
under the presidency of Lord Bradbury. 
Probably the remedy was belated, for 
about this time the ordinary laws of com- 
petition began to reassert themselves. 
The council from the first was a somewhat 
Impotent body, for it had no power to 
compel witnesses to give evidence; nor 
indeed any power to enforce Its recom- 
mendations. One useful piece of leirls- 


iatioD, however, the Weights and Measures 
Act, 1926, resulted from Its activities. 

Food Poisoning, see under Food and 
Fkkdino. 

Fool, see Jester. 

Fools, Feast of (Lat. festum fatuorum 
stultorum. or sometimes asinorum), gro- 
tesque masquerade or medieval Christ- 
ian merrymaking, taking place more 
particularly on Holy Innocents* Day 
(Dec. 28), but extending more or less 
over the whole period between Cbristma'- 
and Epiphany. Probably a survival of 
the old Korn. Saturnalia, It crept Into 
the ceremonial of the Christian Church in 
sfute of the fierce anathemas of fathers 
and councils, and even after the Protestant 
Reformation an observance of it was kepi 
at Antibes (1644). The festival appar 
ently originated In France, and was first 
mentioned by J. Beleth (twelfth century) 
The aim professed was to Interest people 
In the story of the Advent, but the bolster- 
ou« drollery soon degenerated Into pro 
fanlty. Usually the donkey played a 
leading part In the pageant. Mock 
popes, cardinals, and bishops were elected 
with ridiculous titles, and tne most sacred 
Christian rites were travestied. See 
Du TilUot, Mimoires pour aervir A Vhis 
toire de la fHe dea Four, 1741 : Schneemns 
in MtUler's ZeiischriR fUr deutache Kui- 
turgeachicMe, 1858. 

Foolscap, long folio writing or printing 
paper, so called from the device of a fooLs 
cap and bells originally used as a water- 
mark. This mark became obsolete by 1 7 95 . 
It varies In size from 12 In, by 15 In. to 
13 in. by 16 in. (for writing); double F. 
for writing and printing is 17 In. bv 27 



LONOITUDINAL &KCTION TnHOUGB FUK 

FOOT IN THE LINK OF THE BIO TOE 
A, tibia; B, bone of the heel; C, tarsal; D, meti- 
tarsal; £, phalan;;es; F, sesamoid bones; G. ankl. 
]omt. 

Foot. In the human F. the bones are 
twenty-six in number, arranged In three 
fTOups, viz. the tarsal, or hlndermosi 
bones, the metatarsal, and the phalange:^ 
of the toes. A certain amount of 
elasticity Is given to the F. by the 
cartilage with whieh the bofies a^re covered 
and by the slight movements of which 
each bone Is capable. Tbe weight of the 
F. is borne '^n three distinct points: the 
heel, the point where the big toe Joins 
the first metatarsal bone, and a similar 
point at tbe base of the little toe. The 
elasticity of the F. Is greatest in the aroh» 
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composed of fire long bones, sloplnR 
nadually to the {rronnd. The bones of 
the F. are all held together by short 
hgamentoiis bands of great strength. 

Foot, unit of lineal measure used In 
Great ilrltain and U.S.A., estimated very 
roughly as the length of the human F. 
(traditionally the king’s). The Brit, stan- 
dard or statute F. la one-third of a yard, 
or 12 in. A square F. oonttiins 144 sq. in., 
a cubic F. 1728 cub. In. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease, or Murrain, 
eruptive fever, caused by an undlscoyered 
virus, beginning without warning, spread- 
ing with great rapidity. All animals, even 
human beings, ore susceptible to attack. 
It is not necessarily fatal, but the vesicles 
or little tumours which appear in the 
mouth and between the toes cause allected 
animaLs to lose condition, the milk yield 
to deteriorate, and animals with young to 
abort. Lameness is often the lirst symp- 
tom noticed, the animal smacks its lips, 
and saliva drips from the mouth. In 
1883 the disease caused much loss In 
Great Britain, but from then tUl 1910 the 
country was practically free. F.-and-M. 
D. is compulsorily notifiable. During 
recent years local outbreaks have been 
successfully met by rigid methods of 
isolation and the prevention of move- 
ments of cattle from the area affected. 

Football, game in which two teams of 
players play with a ball. There are two 
main codes of F. in this country, Rugliy 
and Association; the former allows the 
ball to bo carried as well as kicked, whilst 
in the latter game handling is prohibited, 
exooiit by the goalkeeper. The affairs of 
the Association game are in the han<l8 of 
the F. Association, whilst the Rugby 
Union controls those of the handling code. 
ScA’. public schools, such as Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester, play varieties of F. 
peculiar to themselves. I’he game as 
played In the U.S.A. is now very different 
from the Rugby Um’on game on which it 
was modelled. From Jbe earliest times 
games with a ball were probably in vogue, 
and we have record of some amongst both 
the (>kR. and Roms. The Ok.s. had a 
game which consisted simply in throwing 
the ball from one person to an<»ther, 
another game (airwoopas) in which the 
ball was struck with the palm of the hand 
on to the ground os often as possible, and 
one called fiaeVitfia, in which the players 
threw from one tt> another, with tricks 
and feints. None of these games had so 
much In common with F. proper as the Gk. 
*ircir*vpos and the Lat. harpiutfum, the 
latter of which was in all probability 
the precursor of Kng. F. Pollux describes 
the latter as a game in which the players, 
divided Into two bands, strove to carry 
the ball over two lines. There is no his- 
torical evidence to show that the Roms, 
actually introduced harpasium into Great 
Britain, but the probability is that they 
did so. There is no doubt, whatever the 
precise origin of ;the game, that it was 
known at a very early time Jn England. 
Its name occurs before that of any other 
athletic sport which is popular at the 
present day. W. Fltxstephen, in hie 7/4s- 
tory of London (c. 1176)s speaks of the 


young men of the city annually going into 
the fields after dinner to play at the well- 
knoAvn game of ball on the day guoAdicitur 
Camilevaria, and as far as is known tills is 
the earliest definite mention of F, in Eng- 
land. It Is notable that Shrove Tuesday 
seems to have been the day on which more 
than all others F. w’os played, and the 
custom of a rough and tuinbJe game on 
that day still survives in some parts of tlic 
cmmtry. At Derby, for Inslanco, all the 
able-bodied men in the pars, of St. Peter’s 
and All Saints took part in the contest. 
The game began in the market-place, n 
large ball being tossed up in the middle of 
the bauds. The goats in such games w ere 
at opposite ends of the tn., and nothing 
stopped the players, who took the ball 
through water if ncdcssary, and recketi 
nothing of broken beads, tom clothing, 
and such details. This is also an aim 
event at Atherstone (Warwickshire). Sucli 
ball -play w'as popular also among the anct . 
Scots, for we find the Shrovetide game al 
Scone, In the co. of Perth, d escribed b>' 
Sir F. M. Eden, in his Statistical Account 
of Scotland. A feature of these games 
was their length, as tliey lasted in mosi 
cases for the major portion of a day 
Fitzstephen, writing in the twelfth cen- 
tury. says that ‘the hoys annually on 
Shrove Tuesday play at the welJ-known 
game of ball.’ Many further proofh of ttic 
popularity of F. among tlic anct. rcsidcnl;S 
of the country are forthcoming. J n many 
of the games every able-bodied man was 
compelled to take part in the contest : the 
day Avas made a general holiday, and nny 
player Avho was fortunate enough to 
ground the V>all in goal w^as a popular licro. 
In all these early contests the clement of 
danger both to life, limb, and property 
was considerable, and sev. proclamations 
were Issued at various times forbidding it. 
Edward U., os a rcsnirbf a petition of t lie 
citizens of Ijondori, issued a proclamation 
on April 13, 1314, commanding and for- 
bidding the game to be played in the city 
in future, 'as many evils may arise, which 
God forbid.’ In 1349 Edward III. jmb. 
a proclamation against F. and in favour of 
archery; similar writs to that then Issued 
at London were sent to tlie ^eriffs 
throughout England. In the time of 
Henry IV., a.i>. 1410, we find F., pro- 
hibited in NoriTjfiiidy, described among 
the jeues imporlunos, and again in the 
statute 12 Richard II. c. fi. James Itl. 
of Scotland ordered in 1447 that ‘foot- 
ball, and golfe, b/i utterly crj'Cd down and 
not to be used,’ and a royal proclamation 
was made in England in 1491 against the 
same two ST)orts. F. was by no means 
stopped by these proliilfitions. being 
played to a very great extoAt in the reign 
of Elizabeth. There were still no set 
rules for the conduct of the game, and no 
referees or umpires; con^quently the 
number of accidents was lai^e, and some 
of them were fatal. Proclamations con- 
tinued to be Issued agalnsh the sjiori.. as 
in 1572 and 1581. In the sevonUHintb 
century various names appear to have 
been given to it ; in Cornwall it was called 
hurling, and in the E. cos. camping or 
camp ball. An exception to the rule of 
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hostility to F. among kings was fumishod 
by Charles [I., who made a match at F. 
Ijetween his own servants and those of the 
duke of Albemarle in 1081, During these 
times there was practically no opportunity 
for the working classes to indulge their 
liking for F. save on Sundays, as there 
was no Saturday half -holiday then. This 
desecration of tlie sabbath naturally pro- 
voked the wrath of the religloiis people of 
the time, as is forcibly expressed by 
P. Stubbes in The Anatoiity of gibuses in 


has gradually assumed control of the 
Association game or ‘ soccer,’ over which It 
is now the supreme authority in this 
country and the Brit. Commonwealth, 
The F. League, consisting of the eighty- 
eight clubs of the First, Second, and Third 
Divs., controls the prin, professional 
matches in this country. It sends six 
representatives to the F. Association 
Coimcil, and it deals with all questions 
appertaining to the league management, 
promotion and relegation, fixtures, rcgls- 
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ASSOCIATION football: the GOAIJSEBPEU saves FRO.M A COBNEH KICK 
All incident iu the England v. Stotiand international match at Wembley, April 9, 1949. 


the Readme of PJnpland (158:D. Towards 
tho oj(id of the ciglitceuth century F. 
waned in popularity, and between 1820 
and 1840 it was hartlly ever played. But 
it survived. Tho reason for its survival 
must be looked for in the public schools, 1 
vvliJch each bad a game pccallJiaT to itself 
in many respects. Tho prln. features of 
these games will be deali with later, but 
th (3 n.atural wish of tho old boys of public 
schools to contiiiuo playing was primarily 
responsible for tho revival of tho game 
an<1 the development of Association F. 

Tho first attempts to originate a endo 
of rules to ©nablo old boys to play together 
was made at Cambridgo Cniv. in 1846, 
Between that date and 1863, the date of 
tho formation of the F. Association, 
sundry unsuccessful attempts were made 
to reduce tho numerous school rules to one 
satisfactory code. In 1855 the Sheffield 
club was formed. In 1857 the HaUam 
club, and In 1859 the Forest F, club, 
afterwards the famous ’Wanderers.’ In 
1863 the F. Association was started, and 


trations, and trarwfers of players, wages, 
talent money, benefits, protests by clubs 
and players, and similar affairs which are 
the direct domestic concern of the league. 
Similar associations govern tho grame in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. There are 
two professional leagues in Scotland, Div. 
A and Dlv. B, promotion and relega- 
tion principles applying as in England. 

Apart from those Scottish and Eng. 
leagues there exist throughout the coun- 
try minor professional leagues. Perhaps 
the best knoAvn are the S. and Midland 
leagues. Others iucluilo the E. cos. and 
Cheshire co. leagues, and the Birmingham 
Combination. Many Eng. league clubs 
ruu reserve sides In these organisations. 
Tho F. As'^ociatlon also sponsors minor 
leagues, schools football, aud National 
Youth championships. 

Amateur ^ flourishes more particularly 
In tho S. X : amateur leagues are con- 
trolled by tho Amateur F. Association or, 

1 in some oases, the Amaturo F. Alliance. 

I Well-known amateur leagues include the 
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Isthmian, Athenian, Corinthian, and the 
Spartan Leaemes. Possibly the best known 
or all amateur clubs in England is the 
Corinthians, who amalgamated with the 
Casuals in 19a8. In 1895 the England 
team that met Wales was composed en- 
tirely of Corinthians. Their first tour was 
in S. Africa in 1897, and few clubs have 
done more to popularise the amateur 
game. Their name used to attract players 
from all over the country, although it has 
been said that the 1938 fusion was not a 
success. Another famous amateur club 
is Queen’s Park, who compete in Div. B of 
the Scottish League. 

In the early years of the game there 
were naturally many chants in the laws. 
Until 1869 handling the baU was permitted 
under certain conditions, but in that year 
the practice was abolished. The game is 
played with eleven men on each side, the 
formation being five forwards, three half- 
backs, two full-backs, and a goal-keeper. 
In 1911 a new off-side rule was made, 
which provided that a plaver could not 
be off-side in his own half of the field. 
\’^en a player plays a ball any other 
player of the same side who at the moment 
of playing is nearer hJs opponents* goal- 
line is off-side unless three or more of his 
opponents are at such moment of playing 
nearer their own goal-line. The field of 
plav is 120 yds. by 80 yds. (full-size). The 
goal posts are 8 yds. apart; the goal area 
is a space 20 yds. by 6 yds. in front of the 
goal, and the penalty area is a space 44 
yds. by 1 8 yds. m front of the goal. When 
a player handles the ball or commits a foul 
inside the penalty area, the opposing team 
is awarded a penalty kick. The ball is 
placed on a spot 12 yds. from the goal, no 
player being allowed to stand between the 
ball and the goal-keeper. The penalty 
kicker endeavours to place the ball be- 
tween the posts, only the goal -keeper being 
allowed to Intercept the ball. The ball 
Is kicked off at the bcginuing of each 
half period and after .each go^, by the 
centre-forward in the centre of the field 
within the kick-off circle, 20 yds. in 
diameter. In 1936-37 a new rule came 
into force whereby a player is not allowed 
to try to kick the ball while It is in the 
goal-keeper’s hands. It is also unlawful 
for the goal-keeper to punt the ball at the 
goal-kick ; nor may he handle the bull out- 
side his own penalty area and. in any 
event, may not carry it more than four 
steps without bounoing the ball on the 
ground. Providing he bounres It every 
four steps he can carry the ball any whore 
within his penalty area. The ball is 
round, leather-covered, weighing 1.3-15 
oz. and 27-28 in. in circumference. A goal 
is scored when the ball is kicked or headed 
between the goal-posts and under the 
horizontal bar. A goal may be scored 
' from a free kick. The referee Is assisted 
by two linesmen, who watch particularly 
when the ball goes into touob, and advise 
the referee wheiS^so asked. The referee 
has power to send off any player guilty of 
violent and ungentlemanly conduct, and 
his decision in all matters Is final. During 
the 1948-49 season the F. Association 
rule 12 was rewritten to hover obstruction 


of a player. If a player charges or ob- 
structs a player who is not within playing 
distance of the baU, a foul is committed. 
The rule, however, does not define whnl 
the F. Association regards as ‘within 
playing distance,’ and leaves it to the 
judgment of referees, whose Interpreta- 
tions naturally often vary. 

The most Important conipetilion of U>e 
year, because open to all clubs, is the Kng. 
Cup. This wa9 instituted in 1871, and in 
the first years «only very few teams com- 
peted for it, but their number has gradu- 
ally grown, until now the first qualifying 
round for tho trophy is played off in the 
first month of the season. Tho Scottish 
Cup was Started twf) years later, an<l 
Ireland and Wales nojv have similar cups. 
Owing to the greater skill of professional 
footballers, the Eng. Cup is practically a 
competition for such teams, as no amateur 
club of recent years has survived longer 
than the first round of tho competition 
proper. The present Eng. Cup . is a 
modern vase; the original w'as stolen from 
a shop window In Birmingham in 
while Aston Villa were tho holders. 

The cup is open to all dubs in the coun- 
try. By a seiles of preliminary rounds, 
however, the vast number of entries oso 
whittled down to the first round proper, 
when the Eng. League clubs join In. The 
same prinolTue applies to the Scottish. 
Irish, and Welsh Cups, entries being con- 
fined to the applioabJe countries. 

F. played on tbo Continent is on 
tho same principle as that in England. 
Generally, though, a less severe inter- 
pretation is placed on their rules, parti- 
cularly with regard to the obstruction 
rule. This is always brought to notice In 
matches between England and other 
countries. In recent years F. has become 
Increasingly popular in other parts of the 
world, even finding amothold in ALmerfca, 
whose national game is baseball. Russia 
has taken it up in recent years, and their 
premier club, the Moscow D^amoa, 
played sov. leading Eilg. clubs In 1946 

Rugby Union Football, or Rugger as it is 
generally termed, in contradistinction to 
soccer, is governed by the Rugby Union, 
which was founded in 1871 by the Black- 
heath and Richmond clubs principally. 
Many members of the Union are clubs 
associated with schools, uuivs., and the 
armed services. Tho laws of Rugby F. 
were recodified and issued in their present 
form in 1926. The ball used is oval in 
shape and composed of tho same materials 
as an Association ball; its length is from 
11 to Hi in.; its circumference, measured 
lengthwise, 30 to 3 1 in. ; measured over the 
width, 25 i to 26 in.; and IfiS weight at the 
beginning of a game is between 13 and 14 i 
oz. The score is made hr means of trios 
and groals. A try is scored when the ball 
is touched down by one of the attacking 
side behind the opponentir goal line. A 
goal is scored when the ball is kicked over 
the crossbar and between tbo uprights of 
the opponents* goal. The vridth of the goal 
is 13 ft. 6 in., and the heignt of the cross- 
bar is 10 ft.; the uprights extend for over 
a foot above the crossbar, and the ball may 
pass between them at any height. The 
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fluid of play Is 75 yds. by 110 yds., lines 
arc drawn parallel with tne goal lines at a 
distance of 25 yds. out. these being known 
as tho * twenty -flves.^ A goal may be 
scored in four different ways: (1) When a 
try is scored the boll Is brought out any 
distance desired from the place where it 
was ‘touched down/ at right angles to the 
goal line, and a place kick is taken. If 
this results in a goal, two points ore added 
t*j tho throe already gained for a try. 
(2) A dropped goal is a gM from a drop- 
kick, which is a kick wnere the player 
drops the ball on the ground and kicks it 
immediately on the half volley. (3) A 
goal from a ‘ mark,* when a player catches 
the ball from a kick by the opposing side 
he may, instead of running with it, strike 
his heel into the ground and claim a mark. 


once picked up) or a scrimmage Is formed. 
A * scrum * consists of the opposing forwards 

B acking in two bodies, generally three, in 
he first mark, then two. then three again, 
and shoving at each other. The ball is 

B ut into the scrum by the ‘scrum half* of 
side which did not commit the breach 
of the rules causing the scrum, and must 
be * heeled out* as quickly as possible by tho 
forwards to the rear, where the half is 
waiting for It. Offences which are 
punished by free kicks are handling the 
ball in tho scrum, ‘feet up* In the scrum; 
hacking, tripping, and Impeding, and 
tacklink an opponent who has not got the 
ball. The most common offences are 

f tossing forward, knocking on, and offside, 
f the oall Is kicked into touch it belongs 
tt> tho side which did not kick it In; ir 
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A free kick may then be taken, and if a 
goal results it counts three points. (4) A 
()en€dty goal Is a goal scored from a place 
kick which has been given os a penalty 
against tho opposing team for some breach 
of tJ\e rules. A team consists of one full- 
hack. four three-quarter backs, two half- 
hacks, ^and eight forwards. The New 
Zealand team introduced an alternative 
formation, consisting of one full-back, 
three three -(luartors, two flvc-olghths, 
I wo halves, and seven forwards. Seventy 
iiiiuutos, thirty-fivo In each half. Is the 
usual time played. The choice of kiok-off 
or goal is decided by tossing, and the kick- 
ofi is made from the centne of the half-way 
lino. Any player who is onside may run 
or kick directly after the kick-off. A 
player Is offside if he gets In front of the 
hall during a scrimmage (tide applies 
especially to the halves), or if the ball has 
boon kicked or is being run with by one 
of hjs own side who is behind him; when 
an opponent has kicked or touched the 
ball, or when one of his own side, with the 
ball, or the kicker of the ball In a«iy case, 
baa run in front of him. The ball must 
not be passed forward, or ‘kuodred on.* 
When a player Is fairly tackled by on 
opponent he must at once drop the ball, 
which la then kicked on (it must not bo at 


carried into touch, to the side carrying it. 
A ‘line out* is formed when the ball hai 
gone into touch ; the half-back who throws 
the ball in must throw it at right angles to 
the touch line, or a scrum Is held where It 
deviated from the straight Hue. When 
a player has crossed the touch in goal Hue, 
after a player has touched the ball down 
behind nis own goal, and after an in- 
effectual attempt to place a goal from a 
try has been made, the ball is dead. If. 
however, a player carries the ball over his 
o^vn goal Hue and then touches down, a 
scrum is held 5 yds. out from the goal line, 
opposite whore he touched down. In tho 
cases where the ball is dead a drop-kick or 
punt is taken by the defending side from 
their * 25 * ; all the men of the side must be 
behind the man who takes the kick, or 
they are offside. A referee is in charge of 
the game, assisted by two touch lud^s 
with fiogs, which they hold up where the 
ball goes into touch; they also assist the 
referee in Judging goals. No professloual- 
ism is allowed by the Rugby Uolon. a rule 
that led In 1893 to the formation of the N. 
Union, renamed the Rugby League in 
1922. 

Rugby Letaytte , — The profesaioDal mme 
differs somewhat from the Rugby union 
game. Only thirteen players form a team. 
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and the scoriiiF is sllsrhtly difTorent; the 
result of the alterations is a more spec- 
tacular type of F. Rufirby Lt3asr\io gamea 
are confined to the N. of England, partl- 
culai'ly Lianoashire and Yorkshii*e. Only 
one match throughout the season takes 
place In the S., this being the league cup 
final at Wembley, an Innovation of recent 
years. The league is organised on the 
same basis as F. leagues, with various 
dl vs., relegation, and promotion principles. 

The Eton games. — There are two 
separate varieties of F. played at Fiton, 
the wall game and the field game. The 
former game is played by only a small 
pi-oportion of the boys, but Is Interesting 
from its peculiarities. The ground Is 
bounded oi’ one side by a wall about 9 ft. 
high and liio yds. loner; on the other side 
by a line drawn parallel to the wall at a 
distance of 6 yds. from It. Another wall 
containing a door runs at right angles to 
the wall, and at the other end of the 
ground is a large elm; the door and a 
chalked space on the trunk of the tree 
form the two goals. Scoring is by shies 
and goal.s, one of which outweighs any 
number of shies. 

7’he field game is more generally played 
at Eton. The ground is 150 yds. by 100 
yds., and goals 12 ft. in width and 6 ft. 
high. Eleven player’s form a sldo, divided 
up into eight forwards and three behinds. 
The game is begim by a ‘bully* in the 
centre of the field. Four pla^ ers form the 
bully; just outside the bully on each side 
is a corner, and an ‘extra corner* on one 
side, whilst just behind is the ‘ dying man * ; 
then comes the ‘shor't behind, the ‘long 
behind,’ and the ‘goals.’ 

The Harrow game Is played with a ball 
which resembles a church hassock in 
shape, flattened at the sides and irregu- 
larly circular elsewhere. The ground is 
al)out 150 yds. by 100 Two upright 

poles without any cro.ssbji^r, 18 ft. apart, 
mark the goals. A goal is scored by 
kicking the ball between them at any 
height* Any number of players may form 
a team; In matches the nimihcr is eleven. 

The Winchester game is played with a 
ball slightly smaller and lighter than an 
Association ball. The ground is 80 yds. 
by 25 yds. A not runs along each of the 
long sides to a height of 10 ft., and a line 
of stakes and ropes 1 yd. inside the net. 
This enclosed space is called under ropes, 
A furrow, called * worms,’ is marked on each 
short side. A goal is scoreti by kicking 
across worms, but the ball must not touch 
ropes, stakes, or nets, or an opponent. 

American football. — From colonial times 
until 1871 a kind of Association F. was 
played by the colleges In the U-S.A. A 
^soccer* championship has been in exist- 
ence since 1913, and those dabs which have 
won on more than one occasion arc the 
Bethlehem Steel Company F. clnl) and the 
E’all River P. club. In 187 1 a code of mles 
founded on Eng. Rugby was imported 
from Canada and played under, at first, by 


Harvard Univ. The laws wore not very 
satisfactory, however, and in 1876, after a 
match had been played with Yale under 
mixed rules, tho Rugby XTnlon laws wore 
adopted generally. An ann. convention 
was appointed to modify tiio rules as 
required, but tho roughness of the game 
reached such a jiitch that at one time t lio 
authorities forbade the matches bctvvoon 
Harvard and Yalo. Tho Ihuv. Athletic 
Club of New invited a mb’s com- 

mittee to revfec the laws of tiio game, 
which is now less rougii and more scien- 
tific. J’rofessioualistii in F. has never 
prospered in tlio States. Tlio teams are 
composed of eleven men The ground is 
330 ft. long by 160 ft. wide, and it, divided 
by chalk lines into squares of 15 ft. side, 
leaving a 5-ft. strip 'dear on each side, 

fi a^a]lel with tho touch line. The middle 
ne and two lines, 2.5 yds. from each 
line, are juadc wider than the otliers. 
The goal is composed of two ni)right.s 
more than 20 ft. high. 18 ft. 6 in. apart, 
and joined by a crossbar at a ol 

10 ft. The ball is the same as an Kng. 
Rugby ball. There are seven forwards 
(two guards, two tacklers, two ends, and a 
‘ centre- rush ’ or ‘ snapper back ' ), a quarter- 
back, two half-backs, and a full-back. A 
touchdown (a Rugby try) is 5 points, a 
goal 6 points (1 point more tor conversion 
of a touchdown), a goal from the field 4 
points, and a ‘safely* (an Kug, Riigl:)y 
touchdown) ? points. A man l.s oiTsidb 
iis in Eng. Rugby, but is j)ut onside when 
the ball strikes the groimd. The quarter- 
back is the general of the side; it Is he 
who shouts tho code word.s and com- 
mamis which inspii‘f‘ Iho ‘tricky plays,’ 
such o»s the ‘fake-kick,* the ‘wing -shift,' 
‘double passes,’ ‘false passes,’ ‘delayed 
runs,’ etc. In order to ])reYent blocks it 
was enacted th.at 10 y<ls. must be made bv 
one side in 1 hree sTfCcessivo attempts. 
The groat fealuio of Amor. F. i« tin' ‘mter- 
ferciice’ wdiich is n.llowod; the game re- 
solves itself into a series of scrums inter- 
spersed with runs and kicks. Eaj^ man 
face.s his opponent in the scrum, aWti thus 
a species of man to /nan contests is 
continually gafrig on. Another ^ature of 
Amer. F. Is thr shift,’ a tactical manaiuvre 
entailing a sudden cliange of formation; 
various shlfin have been developed but 
were regulatctl Ijy rnle.s after 11*22. The 
principle of .substitution of one player for 
another in t‘e cours*’ of the garno i^ 
admitted. Dr veloprnenl has been towani.s 
transforming the Eng. Rugby code into an 
intricat.c and partly standardised system 
of tactical plav. See M. Sliearman and 
J. E. Vincent, EootbaU, its Jtistftry for Five 
Centuries^ 18S5; A. M. Weyend, American 
FootbaU, 1920 ; W. W. Wakefield and H. P. 
Marshall, Rugger ^ 1927; W, J. A. Davies, 
Rugby Football, 1928; Cl M. Buchan, 
Association Football, 192|; H. H. T. 
Wakelam, Rugby Football, ,t935; F. N. 
Creek, Association B'ooibali, 19.37; E. 11. 
Sewell, Rugger, the Man*8 Oame, 1947. 
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